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PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION, 


Tug Screnrivic AND LITERARY TREASURY was subjected a few years ago toa 
thorough revision, when not only were all the principal articles rewritten, 
but upwards of fifteen hundred new articles were supplied. So large, in 
fact, were the altcrations that it might be considered rather a new book 
than a new eglition. An attempt was then made to impress upon the work 
a more exact and scientific character than preceding editions had pretended 
to, whilst its utility as a dictionary for popular reference was steadily kept — 
in view. 

The present cdition has been onlarged by adding a Supplement of fifty- 
one pages, comprising upwards of six hundred articles. It is hoped that 
this considerable extension will materially increase the usefulness of the 
work and help to maintain its popular character. 
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ABACUS 





A is the first letter, and the first vowel, of 
the alphabet in every known language, 
except the Amaric,a dialect of the Ethiopic, 
and the Bunic; and is used either asa word, 
an abbreviation, or a sign. If pronounced 
open, ag in FATHER, it is the simplest and 
easiest of al] sounds; the first, in fact, 
uttered by human beings in their most In- 
fantile state, serving to express many and 
even opposite emotions, according to the 
mode in which it is uttered. A has there- 
fore, perhaps, had the first place in the 
alphabet agsigned to it. In the English 
language, it has four different sounds :— 
the long sleftt English, as in fate; the 
long Italian, as in far; the broad German, 
asin fati; and the short Italian, as in fat. 
Most other modern langnages want the 
slender English sound. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, A was used as an arithmetical 
sign: by the former for 1; by the latter for 
600, or, with a stroke over it, for 5000. The 
Romans employed it very frequently as an 
abbreviation also, which practice we sti]! 
retain: thus A.B. Artium Baccalaureus, Ba- 
chélor of Arts; A.O. Ante Christum, before 
Christ; A.D, Anno Domini, in the year of our 
Lord; A.H. Anno Hegire, in the year of the 
Hegira; A.M. Anno Mundi, in the year of the 
world ; Ante Meridiem, before noon; Artium 
Magister, Master of Arts; A.U. Anno Urbis, 
in the year of the City; A.U.0, Anno Urbis 
Condite, in the year from the building of 
Rome; &«——A, a, or aa, in Medical pre- 
scriptions, is put for ana, or equal parts of 
each.——A, in Music, is the sixth note in 
the diatqnic scale; in Algebraic notation it 
usually denotes, like the other early letters 
of the alphabet, a known quantity ; in Logic, 
an universal affirmative proposition; in 
Heraldry, the deater chief, or chief point in 
an escutcbeon; and it is the first of the 
dominical letters in the calendar. 
AARDVARK (earth-hog : Dut.), the Orye- 
teropua Oapensis, an animal common in 
Southern Africa, which feeds entirely apon 
ants, ang ja remarkable for the facility with 
which it burrows deep in the earth to avoid 
its pursuers, and for the instinct it dis- 
plays in securing its insect prey. It bears 
a closer relation to the armadillos than the 
ant-eaters, with which it was formerly asso- 
elated. 
AB, in the Hebrew calenda@ the lith 








month of the civil year, and the 5th of the 
ecclesiastical, In the Syriac calendar, it is 
the last of the summer wonthes. 

A’BACA, or Manilla Hemp (sce MUSACE, 
FIBRES). 

ABACIS'‘OUS (abakiskos, the dim. of 
abaz, a Blab: Gr.), in Ancient Architecture, 
one of the square compartments of Mosaic 
pavements, 

ABACK’, in Nautical language, the posf- 
tion of the sails when they are flattened 
against the mast by a change of wind or 
alteration in the ship’a course. The saliis 
are sometimes laid aback, for the purpose 
of avoiding a sudden danger, 

A’'BACUS (abaz, a slab: Gr.), asort of cup 
hoard or buffet used by the Romans, and 
which in times of great luxury was plated 
with gold. — ABAcos, in Architecture, the 
superior or crowning member of the capital 
vf acolumn, It isa intended to give breadth 
to the top of the shaft, and afford a larger 
surface for the reception of the architrave. 
In the Corinthian order, at least, it was at 
first intended to represent a square tile laid 
over a@ basket; and {it still retains its ori- 
ginal form in the Tuscan, Duric, and [onic 
orders, but fu the Corinthian and Coinpo- 
site, its four sides or faces are arched in- 
wards, having arose or some otherornament 
in the middle of the curves, and its corners 
are cut off.———ABAOUS, in Arithmetic, an 
ancient instrument for facilitating ope- 
rations: still used inteaching. Its form fs 
various: that employed by the Greeks was 
an oblong frame, naving wires stretched 
across it, and perforated beads or ivory 
balls were strung on the wires. In that 
used by the Romans, counters were slid 
along srt But that most generally 
adopted in Europe, is made by drawing 
parallel lines or fixing wires, distant from 
each other at least twice the diameter of a 
counter or ball. The latter, placed on the 
lowest line, signifies 1; on the second, 10; 
on the third, 100; on the fourth, 1000; and so 
on, The Chineseabacus, termed a Swan-pan, 
has wires like that of the Greeks, The aba- 
cus was much used in Europe during the 
middle ages: but, instead of lines or wires, 
it had a covering of cloth chequered, that 
is, disposed in squares: and on these tho 
counters were placed. The term Aacheguor 
is derived from the use of this chequerod 
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ABAFT] Che Hetentific and 2 
There was scarcely a family of distinction 
in France in which an abbé was not found 
asa familiar friend and spiritual adviser. 

AB’BESS, the superior of a nunnery, or 
other religious community of women. She 
bas the same authority as an abbot, but can- 
notexercise any spiritual function, 

AB‘/BEY (abbaie: Fr.), a religious house 
governed by a superior, under the title of an | 
abbot or abbess, The term was often applied, 
also, to the church attached to the estab- 
lishment. Many of the abbeys of England, 
after their dissolution under Henry VIIh, | 
were changed into cathedrals. Those dis- 
solved by that king had a yearly revenue, 
which has been estimated at 2,858,0001.; an 
almost incredible sum, considering tho 
value of money in those days. 


syuare {n calculation. The very words 
employed tn Greek and Latin to express 
calculation indicate the means unciently 
used in aid of that process. Psephizo, I calcu- 
late (Gr.), ia derived from psephos, a pebble; 
and calculv, I calculate (Lat.), from calculus, 
a pebble. There were also other inventions 
similarly denominated: thus the ABACUS 
PYTHAGORIOUS, a multiplication table in- 
vented by Pythagoras ; and the ABAOUS Lo- 
G18TICcUs,arectangled t riangie, whose sides, 
forming the right angle, contain all the 
numbers from 1 to 60, and ita area the pro- 
ducts of each two of the opposite numbers. 
This is also called a canon of sexagesimals. 
—~ABAOUS (abak, sand: Phan.’\, among 
ancient mathematicians,was a table strewed 
over with duat or sand, on which they drew 
their figures. 

ABAFT’, or AFT, in Nautical language, 
towards the stern: thus, abaft the main 
mast means, between the mainmast and tbe 
stern. 

ABATEMENT (abattre, to pull down : F*,), 
{n Law, a terin variously applied. The 
abatement of a nuisance means its forcible 
removal.——A plea in abatement in an 
action at law, is a plea showing matter for 
quashing the declaration.—QA suit in chan- 
cery {s said to abate when, in consequence 
of some event subsequent to {ts institu- 
tioh, such as the death of a party whose 
interest {gs not terminated by his death, 
there ig no person before the court by 
whom oar against whom the suit can be 
prosecuted.-_-ABATEMENT, in Heraldry, 
soinething added to a coat of armns, in order 
to lessen {ta true dignity, and point out some 
imperfection or atain in the character of 
the person who bears it, The Bastion, which 
indicates bastardy, is the only abatement 
now used, It consists of a line drawn from 
the left or sinister corner of the top of the 
shield, to the lower part of the opposite side, 
but not quite down to the circumference ; 
{t is therefore part of a Bend-sinister. 

A'BATIS (Fr.), trees cut down and laid 
with their branches turned towards the 
enemy, 80 as to form a defence for troops 
stationed behind them. 

ABAT’TOIR (abaitre, to knock down : F.), 
the name given by the French to the public 
sinughter-houses established in Paris bya 
decree of Napoleon, in order that the cattle 
should not be driven through the capital, to 
the annoyance and danger of the inhabi- 
tants, These large buildings consist of 
slaughter-rooms, bullt of stone, with every 
arrangement for cleanliness, &c., and of ox 
and sheep pens. 

AB‘/BH’ (anabhot : Fr.). Before the French 
Revolution, the term advbé designated a very 
pnmerous class, who, from their name, 
should be superiors of abbeys, but who had 
Hittle or no connection with the church: 
they followed a course of theological study, 
in hopes that the king would confer on 
them part of the revenues of a monastery. 
When this was done, it was on condition of 
their taking orders within a yearafter their 
poo : a clause not ulways observed. 

ey were engaged in every kind of Hte- 
rary occupation, and exerted an important 
Anfluence on the character of the country. 



















































Heb.) denotes the hend of a monastery of 
men. From an early period abbots were in 
the habit of taking holy orders, that they 
might be qualified to exercise the ministe- 
rial office for the monks, Strictly speaking, 
an abbot should be superior to a prior, the 
latter being tn many cases appointed by tha 
former to take charge of a lesser establish- 
ment. But the distinction is not always 
observed. Abbots, though having supreme 
power in thetr monasteries, were originally 
subject to the bishops of the dtoceses in 
which their convents were situated; but 
they gradually, to a great extent, threw off 
this subjection, assuming the authority and 
insignia of the episcopal of%cé, and taking 
their seats in councils; hence the mitred 
and croziered abbots. Anciently the cere- 
mony of creating an abbot consisted in 
clothing him with the habit called cuculla, 
or cowl, putting the pastoral staff into his 
hand, and the shoes called pedales on his 
feet ; but at present it ts only a simple be- 
nediction.—_—_-It was because certain ab- 
bots and priors in England, in right of 
their monasteries, held lands of the crown, 
for which thtey owed military service, that 
they obtained the title of LoRps, and were 
summoned, as barons, to parliament. 
Twenty-six mitred abbots and two priors 
sat in the House of Lords in the reigg of 
Henry VIII. 

ABBREVIA/TION (abbreviatio, trom ab- 
brevio, I shorten: ZLat.), a contracted man- 
ner of writing words so as to retain, in 
most cases, no more than the initial letters. 
Such abbreviations were in common uso 
with the Romans, as they are wigh us, to 
save time and space. (For the most usual 
abbreviations, see the different letters] 
-——ABBREVIATION, in Music. One dash 
through the stem of a minim or crotchet, 
or under a semibreve, converts it into as 
many quavers as it is equal to in time; two 
dashes into semiquavers; three into demi- 
semiquaveres; and so on. When minims 
are connected together like quavers, semit- 
quavers, &c., they are to be repgated as 
many times as if they were redu to such 
notes. An oblique dash through the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th lines after an arpeggio, signi 
fies that {t is to be repeated; for quavers, a 
single cash being used; for semiquavers, a 
double one; and Bo on, 

ABDICAGION (abdicatio, trom abdico, } 


AB’BOT (abbas: Lat.; from abba, father : | 
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from that really occupied by the star._— 
ABERRATION, in Optics, a deviation of the 
rays of light when refracted by a lena or 
reflected by a speculum, in consequence of 
which they are prevented from meeting in 
the same point. Aberrations are of two 


abdicate: Lat), strictly speaking, is the 
reaiggation of a dignity, particularly a regal 
one.——The abdication of the emperor 
Charles V., in 1556, and that of Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau, in 1814, are the two most re- 
markable instances of abdication in modern 
times. 

ABDOMEN (Lat., from abdo, I conceal: 
Lat.), that part of the body which fs usually 
called the belly. It contains the viscera 
more or lé@s immediately connected with 
digestion, and the kidneys which secrete 
the urine. By anatomists the abdomen is 
divided tnto three anterior regions, viz. the 
epigastric, or upper one; the umbilical, or 
middle one; and the hypogastric, or lower 
@ne: there is also one posterior region, 
called the regio lumbaris. 

ABDOMINA‘LES (abdomen, the belly: 
Lat.), a sub-order of malacopterygian fishes, 
£0 named from having the ventral fins 
placed on the abdomen at a distance from 
the pectoral fins. The saimon, trout, her- 
ring, pike, carp, and many other freshwater 
fishes, fall into this sub-order. 

ABDUO'TION (abduco, I lead away: Iat.), 
the crime of unlawfully taking away, either 
by force, frand, or persuasion, the person 
of another. The abduction of a child under 
ten years of age is felony; if she is older, 
but has property, or is presumed to be en- 
titled to it, and is taken away for the purpose 
of marriage or defilement, it is also felony ; 
if she is undep sixteen years of age, taking 
her from the protection of her parents is a 
nisdemeanour, 

ABDUCTOR (same dertv.), in Anatomy, 
a name given to several muscles, on ac- 
count of their serving to open or draw 
backwards the parts into which they are 
inserted. 


n 

ABE’/LIANS, or A’BELITES, a Christian 
sect, who, While they enjoined matrimony, 
prescribed perfect continence in that state, 
after the pretended example of Abel, 
whence the name. 

ABELMOS’CHUS, the seed of an Egyptian 
plant, nat. order Malvacem, which resembles 
musk in its perfume, and is used by the 
Arabfans in their coffee, 

A’BER, a Celtic term, signifying the 
mouth of a river: as Aberdeen, the mouth 
of the Dee. 

ABERRA’TION (aberratio, from aberro, I 
wander away: Lat.), in Astronomy, an ap- 
parent motion of the fixed stars occasioned 
by the pr ssive motion of light and the 
motion of the earth in its orbit. If thaearth 
were at rest, or if light travelled instanta- 
neously from a star to the observer, the star 
would be seen in its true place. But neither 
fs the case; for while the ray of light is 
passing to the observer, the earth is moving 
in its orbit. The effect of thie is the same 
as if the ray obeyed two impulses making 
an angie with each other, one in a direction 
from the to the observer, and the other 
in a direction opposite to the earth’s motion 
on its axis; in which case, according to 
the ordinary mechanical laws, the result 
would be the same as that of an impulse in 
the direction of neither of the original im- 
pulses, but compounded of both, ali the ray 
would seem to come from sa pigoe different 
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kinds, one arising from the fi of the re- 
fNecting or refracting body, the other from 
the unequal refrangibility of the different 
coloured rays which, united together, con- 
stitute white light, and which, being sepa- 
rated by the lens, give rise to the produc- 
tion of colours. 

ABET’TOR (abedan, to incite. Saa.,, in 
Law, & person who advises or encourages 
another to the commission of acrime. If 
present at its perpetration, he is treated as 
a principal; if absent, as an accessory before 
the fact. The ahettors of almost all felonies, 
whether present or absent, are considered 
as guilty as the actual felon. (See ACCES- 
RORY.) 

ABE/YANCE (beyer, to expect; Norm. 
Fy.), in Law, the expectancy of an estate or 
possession : thus, if lands be granted to one 
person for life, with reversion to the heirs 
of another, the reversion remains in abey- 
ance until the death of that other, since a 
living person can have no heirs, A peerage 
descending to co-hetresses is in abeyance. 
It is a fixed principle of law, that the fee. | 
simple of all lands is in somebody, or else | 
in abeyance. , 

AB’IB (an ear of corn: Heb.), the first | 
month of the Hebrew ecclesiastical year. | 
It contains parte of our March and April. : 
The Chaldee name of Nisan is now usually 
given to this month. 

A‘BIES (a fir-tree: Lat.), in Botany, a 
genus of coniferous trees, including several 
species of fir. 

ABJURA'TION (abjuro, I deny on oath ; 
Lat.), a forawearing or renouncing by oath. | 
In old law, it signified a sworn banishment, 
oran oath taken to forsake the realm for | 
ever: in its modern and now more usual . 
signification, it applies to persons and doo 
trines only, 

ABLACTA’TION (ablacto, I wean: Lat.), 
a sort of ingrafting of trees, in which the 
graft is left on its proper stock until It 
Is fully incorporated with the new stock ; 
when cut off, it is, as it were, weaned from 
the tree. 

AB/LUENTS (abluo, I wash away: Lat), 
diluting medicines, or such as dissolve, and 
carry off impurities from any part of the 


ws 
LU’TION (same dertv.), a religious 
washing of the body, atill used by the Turke 
and Mahomedans. It originated in the 
obvious necessity of practising cleanliness | 
for the prevention of diseases in hot | 
countries, for which purpose it was con- 
stituted a sacred rite; and by an easy tran 
sition, the purity of the body was made to . 
typify the purity of the soul. 
ABNORMAL (ad, from norma, a rule: | 
Lat), that which is irregular, or a deviation 
from the usual plan, 
ABOARD’, in Nautical language, within 
aship. Also, when a vessel gets entangled | 
in anether, it is said to be aboard of tt. 
4BOMA‘SUS, the fourth stomach ed | 
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raminating animals, in which the process 
of digestion is effected. - 

ABORI’GENES (ab origine, from the be- 

nning : Lat,),a name given to the original 
nhabitants of any country, or those oc- 
cupying it when it first became known, and 
of whose origin nothing certain haa been 
ascertained. 

ABOR‘TION (abortio, from aborior, I pe- 
rish: Lat.), in a figurative sense, any pro- 
duction that does not come to maturity, or 
any design or project which falls before tt 
is properly completed.—aIn Medicine, the 
unnatural expulsion of the fw@tus after the 
sixth week and before the alxth month of 
pregnancy. Before the stxth week it is 
termed a miscarriage, and after the sixth 
month a premature labour. 

ABOUT’, in Nautical language, the situa- 
tion of a ship immedciately after she has 
tacked.——ABOUT SHIP, an order to the 
crew to prepare for tacking. 

AB/RACADAB‘RA, a tern of incantation 
formerly used a8 a spell, and worn about 
the neck asacharm against several diseases, 
particularly fever. 

ABRA‘SION (brado, Y scrape off: Lat.), 
in Medicine, the corroding or wearing, by 
arate and acrimonious humours or medi- 
cinea. 

ABRA‘'XAS, or ABRASAX’, the name of 
the angelic Prince whom Basilides of Alex- 
andria, the chief of the Egyptian Gyosrios, 
supposed to have been set over 365 heavens, 
each peopled with its own order of angels. 
The word was probably Egyptian, and em- 
ployed by Bastlides when he found that if 
written in Greek the letters made up the 
number 365.——-ABRAXAS or ABRASAX 
STONES are gems, sometimes calied Gemma 
Basilidiane, found in Egypt, upon which 
are represented the human body with the 
head of a cat and the feet ofa reptile. The 
name of Abrasaz stone is, in modern times, 
applied to a variety of gems that exhibit 
enlgmatical compositions, 

ABREAST’, in Nautical language, a term 
applied to two or more ships, when ranged 
side by side. A ship is said to be abreast of 
a place when opposite to It, 

ABREUD’VOIR (Fr.), &® watering-place, or 
any place dug for retaining water, as in 
camps. 

ABRIDG’MENT (abréger, to abridge: 
Fr.), @ contraction which brings the con- 
tents of a book within a short compass. 
The art of abridging well consists In taking 
only what is material and substantial, and 
rejecting all superfluities, whether of sen- 
timent or style. In this light, abridgments 
are eminently serviceable to all whose occu- 
pations prevent them from devoting much 
ttme to Nterary pursuits. To abridge well 
requires a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Montesquieu says, * Tacitus abridged 
all, because he knew all. 

"BOESS (abscedo, I go away from: 
Zed), in Medicine, an tnflammatory tumour 
containing purulent matter. 

ABSOIS’SA (abscindo, I cut off: Lat.), in 
Geometry, one of two lines, by which is 
measured the distance of a point, whose 

ition is required to be ascertained, from 

o given intersecting lines, the otheg of 
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the two first mentioned lines being called 
the ordinate. The point and the two given 
lines, which to facili tate the nvostiation 
are usually assumed to be at right angles 
to each other, must be on the same plane, 
The abscissa and the ordinate form the 
coordinates, which being known, the po- 
sition of the point 1s known. The point of 
intersection of thetwo given lines is called 
the origin. 

ABSOIS’SION (abscissio, from same de 
riv.), in Rhetoric, a figure of speech by 
which the speaker stops short, leaving his 
hearers to draw their own inferences from 
the facta he has stated.-—In Astronomy, 
the cutting off the light of a planet, by an- 
other outstripping it and reaching a thirg 
planet before it. 

ABSENTED’ (absens, absent: LZat.), a 
word of modern times applied to land- 
owners and capitalists who expend their 
incomes itn another country. 

ABSIN‘THINE (absinthium, wormwood: 
Lat.), the bitter principle of wormwood. 

ABSOLU’TION (absolutio, from absolutus, 
freed from: Lat.), a religious ceremony of 
the church of Rome, in which the priest 
uses the formula ‘ Ego te absolvo a peccatia 
tuis” I absolve thee from thy sins, The 
Council of Trent asserted that the priest 
has power of himself to absolve from sin. 
But this, {t is said, ia subject to the repent- 
ance of the individual and his submission 
to the requisite penance. The fathers of 
the Protestant church m@ntain that God 
alone can forgive and deliver from sin; and 
thata judicial power over the souls of Chris- 
tians ts conferred neither on priesta nor on 
teachers. 

AB‘SOLUTISM, in Theology, a doctrine 
ascribed to the Calvinists, according to 
which God ts supposed to act from mere 
pleasure in regard to the salvation of man- 
kind, Absolutismis the grand obstacle to 
an unfon between the Lutherans and Oal- 
vinitstse.——In Politics, a power in the su- 
preme head of the state above the control 
of law, to act according to his own will in 
the government of the people. 

ABSOR’BENTS (absorbeo, I swallow up: 
Lat.), in Medicine, calcareous earths, or 
other substances which remove acids from 
the stomach. 

ABSOR’BENT VESSELS, or ABSORB- 
ENTS, in Anatomy, extremely minute and 
numerous vessels opening on various parts 
of the body. Those on the undersurface of 
the aller intestines are termed lacteal 
absor , or lacteals, their office being to 
absorb the digested elements or chyle, 
that it may be mixed with the blood. The 
lymphatic absorbents, or lymphatics, take up 
a transparent substance, lymph, and are 
found in great abundance opening on the 
skin. Every part of the body has lympha- 
tics, by which waate particles are absorbed 
and removed.-—-In Botany, the fibres of 
the rootsof plants, which draw nourishment 
from the aurrounding earth, are sometimes 
termed absorbenta. 

ABSORPTION Socal Boge from same 
deriv.), in Phystology, the conveyance to 
the cireglating organs of a due supply of 
materials for e growth and support of the 
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aystem; and removal, by the same means, | jucomprehensibility of truth. Socrates is 
of deqgyed and useless portions. said by some to have declared that ‘all ha 
A R'GENTS (abstergeo, 1 wipe away: | knew was, that he knew nothing ;’ and it is 
cat.), in Medicine, substances used to | cortain that, in giving instruction, he com- 
cleanse the body from those impurities | menced by professing the Hmited amount 
which are not to be removed by simpie|of human knowledge. Those among the 
abluenta. ancients who embraced the system of Plato 
AB‘/STINENCER (abdstinentia, from ab-| were called Academict, and were divided 
atineo, I abstain: Zat.), in the Ruman Cz- | into a number of sects, Those who have 
tholic Church, the refraining from the use | done so since the restoration of learning, 
of certain &inds of food, such as meat, eges, | have called themselves Platonists. 
milk, &c., which are forbidden to members ACAD‘EMY (Akademia, a public gymne 
of that church on particular days. It dif- | slum at Athens: Gr.), in Grecian Antiquity, 
fers from fasting, which is a refraining | a place in one of the suburbs of Athens, 
from all kinds of food during a certain | where there was a school for gymnastic 
period. exercises. It took its namefrom Academus, 
@ AB/STRACT (abstractua, from abstraho, 1 {| an Athenfan, who is said to have resided 
withdraw from: Lat), a concise but gene- | there, Cimon, the Athenian general, became 
ral view, or analysis, of some large work; | ite owner about 450 B.c., and adorned the 
in which sense it differs from an abridgment | place with fountains and statues. He be- 
only by {ts being shorter, and by its entering | queathed the garden to the public, and fc 
less minutely into particulars; and froman {then became tho resort of the lovers of 
extract, as this last ja some part or passage {| philosophy. Socrates was wont to repair 
of the work. thither, but its greatest celebrity arose 
ABSTRACTION (abstractio, from same), | from its being the place in which Plato 
in Logic, that operation of the mind by | taught.——AOADkgnY, in the modern accep- 
which, in contemplating an object, it at- | tation, is a society of persons united for the 
tends to some circumstances or qualities | pursuit of some objects of study and appli- 
belonging to it, to the exclusion of ail | cation, as the Royal Academy of Arts of 
otkers, This faculty enables us to gene- |} London, the French Academy, the Royal 
ralize, and is directly opposed to compost- | Academy of Sciences of Berlin, &c. The 
tion, By the latter, we consider those things | firat tnstitution resembling an Academy, 
together, which, in reality, are not joined | of which there fs any account, was asociety 
in any one ezigtence: by abstraction, we | formed at Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter. 
consider those things separately and apart, | The first academy of science, in modern 
which, in reality, do not exist apart.— | times, was established at Naples, by Bap- 
ABSTRACTION, in its passive sense, implies | tista Porta, in 1560; but 1t was abolished by 
occupation with one’s own thoughts, to the | papal interdict. From the beginning of the 
exclusion of external objects. 17th century, academies became very nu- 
ABSUR‘/DUM, REDUOTIO AD (reduction | merous in Italy; and, after some time, they 
to an absurdity: Lat), a mode of demon- | spread into other countries. 
stration in which thetruth of a proposition ACALE’PH. (akaléphé, a nettle: Gr.), in 
ig established, not by direct proof, but by | Zoology, aciass in the sulb-kingdom Radiata, 
showing that the contrary is absurd, or | composed of animats which have the power 
impoasible, of stinging the skin when applied to it; 
ABUTMENTS (abouttr, to abut: Fy.), the | whence the name, The jelly-fishes, the sea- 
extremities of any body adjoining another, | nettles, and the Portuguese man-of-war 
as the extremities of a bridge resting on | belong to this class. Some of the jelly- 
the banks or sides of a river. Also the | fishes move by contractions of the disk; 
juncfions or meetings of two pieces of | others by means of bands of cilia. The tribe 






































































timber. to which the Portuguese man-of-war be- 
ABYSS’ (abussos, bottomless: G7.), any | longs are simply driven about by the wind. 
very deep place. ACANTHA’CESE (akantha, a thorn: Gr.), 


ACA/CIA (akakia : Gr,), in Botany, agenus | & natural order of plants growing chiefly 
of leguminous trees, or shrubby planta, of | within the tropics, and including several 
which several hundred species are known ; beautiful species cultivated in our hot- 
to botani#@s. They bear white, red, or yel- | houses. The genera, Thunbergia, Justicia, 
low flowers, and their leaves are freqpently ; Ruellia, Aphelandra, &c., as well as the 
elegantly pinnate. Some of them yield | Kuropean ACANTHUS, belong to the order. 
Gum Arabic, Gum Senegal and Catechu ; and ACAN'THOPSIS (akanthu, a thorn; and 
the bark of others affords a large quantity | ophie, a serpent: Gr.), a genus of small veno- 
of tannin. They abound in Australia and ; mous serpents, distinguished by a horny 
in Africa, Most of the Australian specics , spine at the end of the tail, One species is 
do not bear true leaves (except when very | Australian, and considered the most veno- 
oung), but have in their place flattened _ mous serpent in the country. 
enf-atalke, termed by botanists phyllodia, ACANTHOPTERY’'GII (akantha, a thorn; 
which ar@ green and simulate leaves.—— | and pteruz, a wing: Gr.), an order of fishes 
ACACIA, In the Materia Medica, is the characterized by having spines in some of 
inepissated juice of the pods of the Mimosa | the fins, and the pharyngeal bones separate. 
Nilotica of Linnaeus, The perch, red mullet, gurnard, mackerel, 
ACADEMICS (academicus, relating tothe | and other well-known fishes belong to thier 
Acudemy : Lat.), certain philosophers who {| order. 
fullowed the doctrine of Socrates gnd Plato, ACANTHU’RUS (akantha, a thorn; and 
18 to the uncertainty of Knowigdse and the oura, & tail: Gro. & genus of herbivorous 
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ACANTHUS | 





which 
each side of the tail 

ACAN'THUS (akanthos, the acanthus : 
Gr.),, in Architecture, an ornament repre- 
senting the leaves of the acanthus, or herb 
bear's foot; principally employed in the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals. 

A‘OARUS (akari, a mite: Gr.), in Zoology, 
a genus of insects allied to the spiders and 
included in the order ARACHNIDA. The 
cheese mite is an Acarus. 

ACAT’ALEPSY ( sta, incompre- 
henalbleness: Gr.), among ancient Philoso- 
phers, the impossibility of comprehending 
something; uncertainty in sclence, 

AOCATHOL’‘IC) (a, not ; and katholikos, ca- 
tholic: Gr.), the name by which Protestants 
are distinguished by some Roman Catholic 
writers. 

ACAU'LOSE or AOAU‘LOUS (akatloa: 
froma, not ; and kaulos, astem: Gr, among 
Botanists, a term used for such plants as 
have no stem. 

ACOCELERA'TION (acceleratto, from ac- 
celero, 1 hasten : Lat.), in Mechanics, the in- 
crease of velocity in a moving body. Ac- 
celerated motion is that which continually 
receives fresh accessions of velocity, and is 
efther uniformly or variably accelerated. 
It is produced by some force which con- 
tinnes to act. When fit is uniformly acce- 
lJerated, the increments of velocity produced 
{n equal times are equal. Gravity furnishes 
us with an example of a uniforinly accele- 
rating force. If, under the influence of such 
n force, 8 body moves through a certain 
distance in the firat second, it will move 
through three times that distance in the 
next second, through five times that dis- 
tance in the third second, and 80 on; and, 
during ony number of seconds, tt will move 
through the distance traversed in the first 
second, multiplied by the square of that 
number,—— ACCELERATION, in Astronomy, 
is applied to express the increase of the 
inean angular velocity of the muon, which 
causes the time of her mean periodic revo- 
lution to be a little shorter than [t was 
niany centuries ago; also to the Increase 
of the velocity of a planet in moving from 
the apogee to the perigee of ita orbit : and 
to the apparent greater diurnal motion of 
the fixed stars than of the sun, whose ap- 
parent motion round the earth each day is 
retarded by his apparent motion in the op- 
posite direction, due to his apparent annual 
revolution in the heavens. 

AO’OENT (accentua: from ad, to; and 
cantus,a@ tone: Lat.),a modification of the 
voice in pronouncing certain worda or syl- 
lables ; also, the marks on the words or syl- 
lables. The grammatical accents are the 
acute, marked thus (’); the grave, marked 
thus (‘); and the circumflex, marked thus 

4), Accents are used abundantly in the 
ancient Greek language; but we totally 
neglect them, and attend only to quantity. 
The moderyv Greeks, on the contrary, nexg- 
Ject quantity, and lay great stress on the 
accented syllables. The French use accents 
to mark a difference of pronunciation, or 
to distinguish words which are spelt in the 
game way, but have a different meaning. 
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fishes found in tropical seas, the species of ; RHETORICAL AOOENT, or emphasis, is 
have a strong movable spine on | designed to give distinctness and clearness 
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to language. In a sentence, therefdre, the 
stress ia laid on the most important word, 
and in a word on the most important syila- 
ble. When the accent falls on a vowel, that 
vowel has its long sound, as in po’rous; Dut 
when {ft falls on a consonant, the preceding 
vowel ia short, as in pot‘ter. Accents also 
not only give a pleasing variety and beauty 
to the modulation of the voice, but often 
enable us to ascertain the true meaning of 
the word.._— ACOENT, in Music, ia a stress, 
or forced expression, which is latd on cer- 
tain parta of a bar or measure, and is tn- 
tended to indicate the passions, either 
naturally by the voice, or artificially hy 
instruments. Every bar or measure is di- 
vided into the accented and unaccented 
parts; the former being those on which 
the spirit of the music depends.——Ao- 
CENTS, in Mathematics, are employed to 
distinguish different quantities, which are 
expressed by the same letter, used more 
than once, to avoid the inconvenience of 
too many letters. Thus, one velocity being 
represented by V, another may be indicated 
by V‘, another by V". &c. 

ACCEP’TANOE (accipto, I accept: Lat.), 
in Commeree, is the act by which a peraon 
inakes himself a debtor for a sum con- 
tained in a bil] of exchange or other ob- 
ligation drawn upon or addressed to bin, 
which is done by his writing the word 
* Accepted ’ on it, and sigming hia name. 

ACCEP’TOR (Lat., from same deriv.), the 
person who accepts a bill of exchange in 
the manner just mentioned. 

AC’CESS (accessus, from accedo, I ap. 
proach: Lat.), in Medicine, the beginning 
of a paroxysm: or a fit of some periodical 
disease. 

AC'’CESSORY (accedo, I approach: Lat,), 
in Law, a person who alds in the commis- 
sion of some felonious action. There are 
two kinds of accessories, viz. vefore the 
fuct, and after it. The firet Is he who com- 
mands or procures another to commit an 
offence; who, though he be absent when It 





ia committed, is now regarded as mach a | 


principal as the actual offender. One who 
stands by and witnesses the commiasion of 
& crime, without attempting to prevent its 
commission, is also an accessory before the 
fact. The accessury after the fact is one 
who receives, comforts, ov assists the 
offender, knowing him to be auch, 
AO’CIDENS, of PER AOOIDENS (happen- 
ing bY chance: Lat.), aterm formerly used 
by Philosophers to indicate a something 
not following from the nature of things, 
but from some accidental quality. It is 
opposed to per se; thus fire was said to 
burn per ee, but a heated irun per accidens. 
AO’OIDENT ser I happen: Lat), 
amongst Logicians signifies that which 
may be elther absent or presems, without 
affecting the essence of the species, Thus, 
a \inan may be swimming, or be may be a 
negre, The former is what is termed a se- 
parable accident, because it may be sepa- 
| rated from the individual, who would not 
' Gense toe the game person when he issucd 
from the water; the other is an inseparabie 
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accident, not being separable from the in- 
dividual, for being once a negro he could 

never cease to be one. 

me AOOIDEN'TAL accidens, happening by 
chance: Zat.), in Heraldry, an additional 
mark in a ooast of arms, which may be 
either omitted or retained without altering 
ita character.-—~ACCIDENTAL COLOURS, 


| those colours which depend on affections of 


! 


| 


the eye, and not on light itself. Thus, if 
we look for a short time steadily at a red 
wafer pl on a white sheet of paper, on 


| removing the eye from the wafer, a num- 
' ber of spots equal in size to the wafer, and 


of the complementary colour (green), will 


' appear on the paper xa the eye moves over 


€ 








{t,——-AOOIDENTAL POINT, in Perspective, 
that point where all the lines parallel 
among themselves meet the perspective 


plane, 

ACCIPITRES (accipiter, a hawk: Lat.), 
an order of birds of prey, called also Rap- 
tatores and Rapaces. It includes the eagles, 
vultures, secretary birds, and owls, and all 
its members are characterized by having 
powerful hooked beaks and talons, coupled 
with great strength of wing. 

ACCLAMA’'TION (acclamatio, from ac- 
clamo, I cry out; Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, 
a shout raised by the people to testify 
their approbation or disapprobation of 
their princes, generals, &c. In the early 
times of Christianity, the bishops were 
elected by acclamation. The first German 
emperors fl saitte in the same way. 

ACCLIMATIZA/‘/TION (F*.), the coloniza- 
tion of one country by the natural produc 
tions, whether animal or vegetable, of an- 
other, with the view of rendering them 
subservient to the necessities or pleasures 
of mankind. There is an Acclimatization 
Society in London, and another in Paris. 
Amongst birds, several species of phea- 
santa, the capercallzie, and two gcese, have 
been acclimatized in our fislund; and 
amongst quadrupeds, the fallow deer, wa- 
pith, and eland. The common carp Is an- 
other instance of an acclimatized animal. 

ACOOLA‘'DE (Fy.: from ad, to; and col- 
lum, the neck: Lat.), the slight blow given 
to the neck or shoulder of him who is 
being knighted. 

ACCOMMODA'TION (accommodatio, an 
adapting: ZLat.), a term applied by oculists 
to the power of adjustment which every 
normal eye possesses, whereby it is enabled 
almost imperceptibly and unconsciously so 
to alter Its focus as to receive in rapid suc- 
cession the correct image of objecta@situate 
at different distances. —— ACCOMMODATION 
BILL, in Commerce, a bill of exchange 
which has been accepted for the accommo- 
dation of the drawer without any consi- 
deration or value for the acceptance, 

ACCOM’PANIMENT (accompagnare, to 
accompany: Jtal.), an instrumental part 
added toa musical composition by way of 
embellishment, and in order to support 
the principal melody. When the plece may 
be performed with or withuut the accom- 
area at pleasure, it is said to be ad 
ae but when it is indispensable, ob- 


ligato 
ACCOM’PLION (ad, to; and @omplerus, 
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[ACETIC ACI 


comprised: Lat.), in Law, a person who ig 
privy to, or aiding in, the perpetration of 
some crime, 

ACCORDATU’RA, an Italian word signi- 
fying agreement in time. 

vAOCOR’DION (accordo, harmony: Ital), 
& musical instrument, of German inven- 
tion, but now made in this country also, 
It consists of a double series of vibrating 
tongues, acted on by a current of air from 
a sort of bellows. 

ACCOUNT’ANT-GEN’ERAL, an officer of 
the Court of Chancery, whose duty it is to 
take account of all the moneys paid into 
that court, and to pay money out under the 
order of the court. 

ACOOU’/TREMENTS (accoutrer, to equip : 
Fr.), the necessaries of a soldier, as belts, 
pouches, cartridge-hoxes, &c. 

ACCRES'CIMENTO (aocrescere, to in- 
crease; Ital.), in Music, the Increase, by one 
half its duration, given to a note by a dot. 

ACORB’TION (accretio, from accreaco, I 
increase: Lat.), the increase or growth of 
a body by an external addition of new 
parts; shells and various other substances 
are thus formed. 

ACCUBA’TION (accubatio, from accubo, I 
recline: Lat.), the posture nsed among the 
Greeks and Romans at their meals, which 
was with the body extended on a couch, 
and the head resting on a pillow, or on the 
elbow supported by a pillow. 

ACEPH’ALA ( halos: from a, with- 
out; and kephalé,a head: Gyr.), a sub-clasa 
of molluscs, comprising those that are 
destitute of a head such as the snails pos- 
sess. Those with bivalve shells, the oyster, 
cockle, &c., belong to this sub-class. 

ACEPH’ALI (same deriy,),a sect of Chris- 
tiuns, a0 called because they admitted no 
head or su or, either lay or ecclesiastical. 

ACETA’BULUM (originally a vessel for 
vinegar, hence any small vessel: Laz), in 
Anatomy, & round cavity in a bone, which 
receives the convex head of another, and 
thus forms that species of articulation 
termed enarthrosis. Aliso, the hip-bone. 

AOK‘TAL (acetum, vinegar: Lat), & co- 
lourless inflammable liquid, the result of 
the slow oxidation of alcohol-vapour. It 
is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. Further oxidation converts it into 
acetic acid. 

ACETA’/RIOUS PLANTS (acetaria, & BA- 
lad: Zat.), those used in making salads, 
such as lettuces, creas, &c¢. 

A‘COETATSES, certain neutral salts formed 
by the combination of acetic acid with a 
sallfiable base, as the acetate of potash. 

ACETIC AOID (acetum, vinegar: Lat.), 
in Chemistry, an acid which is found ready 
formed only in the organic kingdom It 
may be produced by the oxidation of or- 
ganic substances, such as alcohol: or their 
destructive distillation, in which way it 1s 
obtained from wood. It may xlso be pro- 
cured from its compounds, which are termed 

s. Ordiuary vinegar is a weak, and 
generally an impure, acetic acid. The 
strong acid is extremely volatile and fi- 
flammable, corrodes and cauterises the akin, 
and, when heated In contact with alr, takes 
fire. The anhydrous acid {s a heavy ofl, and 








OETOMETRR | 
is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. Sugar of lead is an acetate of lead. 

ACETOM’/ETER (acetum, vinegar: Lat. ; 
and metron, a measure: G@r.), an apparatus 
for determining the eka of vinegar 
and other forma of acetic acid. 

AOE’/TONE (acetum, vine : Lat.), a vo- 
latile and highly inflammable liquid, ob- 
tained by subjecting acetate of lime, baryta, 
or lead, to dry distillation. It is a colour- 
less limpid fluid, with a peculiar smell. It 
is one of the numerous combinations of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxgen. 

ACOH X’NIUM (a, privative, chaino, I open : 
Gr.), in Botany, a dry one-seeded fruit, of 
which the skin or pericarp adheres closely 
to the seed, but can be separated from it, 
For instance, the seeds of the ranunculus 
and the rose are achenia. In the straw- 
berry, the part which we eat is a succulent 
receptaclo, beariug achwnia upon its sur- 
face. 

ACHERNAR (Arab.), a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation Eridanus; 
itis the w Eridani of astronomers, 

ACHIEVEMENT (achever, to finish: FY.), 

in Heraldry, a shield of armorial bearings ; 
but, more usually, a funeral shield or hatch- 
ment, fixed tothe dwelling of a person 
recently deceased. 

ACHLAMY’DEOUS (a, without; chla- 

mus, a garment: G*r.), a botanical term for 
fiowers which have neither calyx nor co- 


roiia. 

ACHROMA/TIC (a, without; and chroma, 
colour: Gr.), in Optics, colourless. 

ACHRO’MATISM (same deriv.), freedom 
from colour. It has been stated (see ABER- 
RATION] that aray of white light is decom- 
posed into coloured rays, in passing through 
an ordinary lens, by reason of the unequal 
refrangibility of those rays. This was a 
serious objection in optical instruments; 
but the difficulty bas been overcome by 
employing, instead of simple lenses, com- 
pound lenses with the parts made of giasg 
having different dispersive power, which 
parts correct each other’s aberrutions. Te- 
lescopes and microscopes are thus rendered 
achromatic, 

ACI’'CULAR(acicula : Lat,.), needle-shaned. 

A'OCID (acidus, sour: Lat.), in a general 
sense, denotes such things as affect the pa- 
Jate with a sour, sharp, and tart taste; but 
in Chemistry, it includes all those sub- 
stances which change vegetable blues to 
red, and combine with the alkalis, metallic 
oxides and earths, so a3 to form the com- 
pounds called salts. Acids are distinguished, 
according to the proportion of oxygen 
which they contain, by the terminations tc 
and ous: as nitric acid and nitrous acid, 
sulphuric acid and sulphurous acid; the for- 
mer termination denotes the larger dose 
or portion of oxygen, and the latter the 
amaller, When the prefix hypo is put to 
either of these, it denotes a degree below 
itin point of oxidizement; as hyposulphuric 
acid, an intermediate between the sulphu- 
ric and the sulphurous acid. When the 
prefix hyper, or per, is used, it indleates a 
higher degree of oxidation : ashyperchlorie 


more oxygen than chloric acid. Some of 
eee eee eee ore ence eet 
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or perchloric acid, a compound containing | sounding, is ina state of vibration, which 








the metals form acids when combined with 
oxygen, manganese for example. Althouch 
oxygen is a constituent of the great majo- 
rity of acids, this is not invaria the 
case; for instance, hydrochloric acid is a 
combination of chlorine and hydrogen, and 
hydrofluoric acid is a combination of fluo- 
rine and hydrogen. 

ACIDIFI‘ABLE (actdus, acid; and flo, I 
become: Lat.), capable of being converted 
into an acid by an acidifying principle, such 
ag oxygen, chlorine, iodine, brgmine, sul- 
phur, fluorine, &c. 

ACID'ULOUS (acidulus a dim. of acidus, 
meaning subacid: Zat.), in Chemistry, a 
term expressing a slight degree of acidity. 

ACINE’SIA (akinésia: from a, not; and 
kineo, I move: Gr.), that interval of rest 
which takes place between the contraction 
and dilatation of the pulse, 

ACOLLE’ (collared, from col, the neck: 
Fr.), in Heraldry, aterm used sometimes to 
denote two things joined together; at 
others, animals with collars or crowns about 
their necks; and at others, batons, or 
evowe placed saltier-wise behind the 
shield. 

A’COLYTE (akolouthos, a follower: Gr.), 
a cleric belonging to one of the four infe- 
rior or minor orders of the Roman Catholic 
church. His office is to attend on those in 
superior or holy orders, to carry a light at 
mags, and in other suolemnities, &c, 

ACONI'TA (next), & poisonous alkaloid 
extracted from aconite, employed as an 
anodyne in neuralgic affec$ions. 

A‘'CONITE (from Acone, in the Crimea, 
famous for poisonous herbs), the plant 
wolfs-bane or monkshood (the Aconitum 
napellus of botanists: nat. ord. Ranuncu- 
lace), the flower of which resembles the 
hood of a monk; it is a violent polgon. 

ACON’TIAS (@7., from akon, a dart), in | 
Zoology, a harmless serpent, otherwise | | 
called the Anguis jaculus, or dart-snuke, 

| 


from its vibrating its body in the manner 
of a dart. 

ACOTYLE’/DONS (a, without; and kota- 
ladon, a cavity: Gr.), in Botany, a class of 
plants whose sceds are destitute of cotyle- 
dons or seed lobes, such as sea-weeds, 
moases, ferna, and lichens, 

ACOUSMAT'ICI (akousmatikot, from «@- 
kouo, 1 hear: Gr.), in Greclan Antiquity, 
such disciples of Pythagoras as had not 
finished their five years’ probation. The 
Acousmatici were instructed by bare posi- 
tive precepts and rules, without seasons or 
demonstrations; and these precepts they 
called ucousmata. 

ACOUS’TICS (akouo, I hear: Gr.), that 
branch of science which treats of the laws 
of sound. It {a usually divided into two 
parts, viz. diacoustics, which explaing the 
properties of those sounds that come di- 
rectly from the sonorous body to the err; 
and catacoustics, which treats of reflected 
sounds. Alinost all sounds thateaffect us 
are conveyed to the ear by means of the 
air; but water is a good conductor of 
sound; 80 also fs timber. It must be ob- 
served, that a body, while in the act of 
























it commypnicates to the surrounding aftr, 









and that the undulations of the air affect 
the ear, and excite in us the sense of 
sound 

i awe (acquitter, to discharge: 

n Law, a discharge, deliverance, or 
eae free of a person from a criminal 
charge. Acquittal is of two kinds; in law 
and in fact. When two are indicted and 
tried for a felony, one as principal, the 
other as accessory, the principal being dis- 
charged, the accessory also is, by conse- 
quence, fréed: in which case, as the acces- 
sony is ‘acquitted by law, so ia the principal 
nu fact, 

UIT’TANCE (same deriv.), a discharge 
me writing for a sum of money, witnessing 
ghat the party is paid the same, 

A/ORE, 4 measure of land, very general 
in name, put varying in different places as 
to the extent which {it is Intended to de- 
note. The English statute acre contains 
t square roods, or 160 square poles of 53 
yards, or 4,840 square yards. 121 Irish 
acres are equal to 196 English ; 48 Scotch to 
6L English; and 1,000 English acres to 
40°466 French ares. 

ACROAMAT"’IO (akroamatikos, from akro- 
aomai, 1 hear: Gr.), in the Aristotelian 
schools, a denomination given to such lec- 
tures as were calculated only for the Intt- 
mate friends and disciples of that philoso- 
pher, being chiefly employed in demonstra- 
ting some speculative or abstruse part of 
philosophy. The acroamatic lectures, called 


also esoteric, & contradistinguished from 
the exotertc, which were adapted to a com- 
mon auditory. 


ACROUCUERAU'NIAN (akron, a summit; 
and keraunos, a thunderbolt: @r.), an epi- 
thet applied to certain mountains of Epirus, 
which project into the Adriatic, and obtain 
their name from being often struck with 
lightning. 

ACRO’/GENS (acron, an extremity ; geno, 
I spring from: Gr), 8 class of flower- 
less plants, having the stems and leaves 
distinguishable, forming one division of 
the Acotyledones of Jussieu, and the Cry pto- 
games of others. They grow only at the 
ende Whence the name, They consist of 
mosses, lycopodia, and ferns, 

ACRON'YOAL (akronukos: from akron, 
an extremity; and nuz, the night: @r.), in 
Astronomy, an appellation given to the 
rising of a star above the horizon, at sun- 
set; or to its setting, when the sun rises. 
Acronycah is one of the three terms for 
the rising of a star, used by the Greek 
poets to indicate the position of the sun 
In the ecliptic, or the season of the year; 
the other two being called cosmical and he- 
liacal. 

AOROP*OLIS (Gr.: from akron, asummit ; 
and polis, a city), the citadel of a Grecian 

city, and particularly that of Athens, 

riveoasfadhies altro. : from akron, an 
extremit stichos, 8 line: Gr.), & poem 
80 contri bat that the first or last letter of 
each line, or word, taken together, will make 
: roper name, or some other word. Such 

fles were formerly much more in fashion 
chen at present, Sir John Davies, who wrote 

hilosophical poeme, composed 26 acrostics 
hn hationt of Queen Elizabeth, ti first let- 
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ters of the lines making the words Zliisabetha 


nO, 
ACROSTO’LIUM (akrostction : from akron, 
an extremity ; and stolos, equipment: Gr. : 
in the Naval Architecture of the ancients, 
the extreme part of the urnament fixed on 
the prows of their ships, and sometimes 


[acts 


used for striking the ship of anenemy. It 
was the custom to tear the ecrostolia from 
the prows of the vanquished, as a token of 
victory. 

ACROTE’RIA (akrotés, the end: Gr.), In 
Architecture, small pedestals, upon which 
globes, vases, or statues atand at the ends 
or middle of pediments. It also sometimes: 
denotes the figures themselves placed in 
such situations. 

ACT (actus, from ago, I perform : Leat.), 
in a general sense, denotes the exertion, or 
effectual application, of some power or 
faculty. Act is distinguished from power, 
as the effect from the cause, or aga thing 
produced from that which produces it.—— 
AOT, among Logicians, more particularly 
indicates an operation of the human miud 
in which sense, comprehending, judging. 
willing, &c., are called acts.——AOT is als 
used for the final resolution or decree o1 
an assembly, senate, council, &c.—~AcT+ 
of parliament are called statutes : acts of thie 
Royal Society, transactions ; those of the 
French Acanemyof Sciences, memoirs } thos: 
of the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg. 
commentaries, and latterly acts; those o1 
Leipsic, acta eruditorum ; the decrees of th: 
Lords of Session, at Edinburgh, acta sedi 
runt, &c.——ACT, in a Dramatic sense, is the 
natne given to a division of a drama, at the 
end of which there is a pause to afford resi 
to actors and spectators, In the ancien! 
Greek drama, there were certain interrup 
tions of the performance, during which thy 
stage was left to the sole occupation of the 
chorus. Yet this division of the plece i: 
not noticed, in express terms, by ancient 
writers ; nor do we know on what authority 
Horace ‘requires that there should be five 
actsin every dramatic composition. In whai 
is termed the reguiar drama, the rule laid 
down by him is still observed, the act: 
being divided into smaller portions, callec 
scenes, 

ACT OF FAITH, or AUTO-DA-FE, & public 
solemnity, held in Spain and Portugal, anc 
the countries subject to them, tn which thi 
sentences pronounced by the judges o: 
heretics and infidels were read. It is, how 
ever, generally considered to include the 
cruel execution of those who were con 
demned to be burned. Everything war 
done to render the processions, &c., appal 
ling: that all might be deterred fron 
resisting the authority of the church, o) 
hesitating to belleve whatever had been 
declared an article of faith, 

AOT OF GRACE, an act at the beginning | 
of a new reign, or on other great occasions. 
by which sometiines a free pardon has been 
granted to criminals. 

ACTS OF THB APOSTLES, 8 canonica! 
book of the New Testament, which contain: 
great part of the lives of St. Peter and 
§t. Paul; commencing at the Ascension 
and continucd down to St. Paul's arrive’ 
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at Rome, after his appeal to Cesar; com- 
prehending in all about thirty years. St, 
Luke has been generally considered its 
author. 

AO'TA DIURNA (dally proceedings: Zar), 
in Roman History, a joucaal containing the 
important occurrences of the time. It was 
first regularly published by direction of 
Julius Cesar. 

ACTA SENA’TUS (acts of the Senate: 
Lat.), minutes of the proceedings of the 
Senate; also first regularly published by 
order of Julius Ceasar. 

ACT’IAN GAMES, games celebrated at 
Actium in honour of Apollo, thence called 
Actius, and revived with increased splen- 
dour by Augustus, {n commemoration of 
the victory he obtained over Antony at Ac- 
tilum, They were celebrated every fifth year: 
consisted of shows of gladiators, wrestling, 
aud other exercises: and were kept gene- 
rally at Nicopolis, a city built by Augustus, 
near Actiuin. 

ACTI/NIA (aktis,a ray: Gr.), a genus of 
Sea ANKMONES, 

AC’TINISM (same deriv.),a name recently 
given to that property of the sun’s rays 
which effects chemical combinations and de- 
compositions, as shown in all the processes 
of photography, In contradistinction to their 
powers of heating and illuminating. 

ACTIN’OLITE (aktis, a ray ; and lithos, a 
stone: Gr.), 8 green mineral which gene- 
rally occurs in fascicular crystals. It is a 
varlety of hornblende, and occurs in meta 
worphic rocks, 

AOTIN‘OMETER (aktis, a ray ; metron, a 
measure : Gr.), an instrument for measuring 
the force of the solar radiation. Various 
forms of apparatus have been invented. 

AC’TION (actio, from ago, I act; Lat.), 
in Mechanics and Physics, js the pressure 
or percussion of one body agaiust another. 
It ig one of the laws of nature, that action 
and re-action are equal: that is, the resist- 
ance of the body moved is always equal to 


| the force communicated to it; or, which is 
_the same thing, the moving body loses as 
‘'muchof ita force as it communicates to the 


body moved.——ACTION, in the Milltary 
art, ig an engagement between two ariniés, 


,or between different bodies of troops be- 
‘Jonging to then1.——AOTION, in Rhetoric, 


may be defined, the accommodation of the 
orator’s voice, but more especially of his 


' gesture, to the subject on which he speaks. 





' it,’ 
' explicit In setting forth its vast Influence 
‘on mankind.-—ACTION, in a Theatrical 
| sense, is nearly the same with action amoung 


Cicero tells us, ‘ that it does not so much 
matter what an orator gays, as how he says 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, 1s no leas 


orators ; but the actor adapts his gesture, 
&c., to an assumed character, whereas the 
orator is supposed to be in reality what his 
action expreases.—-AOCTION, in Painting 
and Sculpture, denotes the posture of a 
htatue or picture, serving to express some 
passion, &c.——-AOTIONS, certain proceed- 
ings in the courts of common law for the 
recovery of rights: they are divided into 
real, personal, and mixed. The only re 
maining real aud mined actions are writ 
ef dower and quare impedit, and, per- 
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haps, ejectment. Recent legislation has 
altered the method of bringing these ac- 
tions, but has not abolished thems They 
can only be brought in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Personal actions are those in 
which recovery of a debt is sought, or satis- 
faction for injury to person or property. 
AC’TIONARY, in Commerce, a term used 
among foreigners for the proprietor of an 
action or share of a public company’s atock. 
AO’TIVE (activus: Lat.), in a general sense, 
denotes something that commuhicates mo- 
tion or action to another: in which sense 
it stands opposed to passiva-———ACTIVE, 
among Grammarians, an appellation given 
to words expressing some action, as I write, 
I read, &c. e 
AO’TOR (Zat.), in a Dramatic sense, is a 
man who enacts some part or character ina 
play. Actors were treated very differently, 
at different times, among the ancients. As 
long as the drama retained in Greece any 
degree of religious solemnity, they were 
treated with respect, and persons of rank 


did not hesitate to appear among then, | 


but when acting became a profession, they 
were no longer considered to hold a re- 
spectable position. In Rome the first ac- 
tors were buffoons, and during the He- 


public they continued to be despised ; but, | 
under the emperors, they gradually ob- . 


tained some degree of consideration. In 
Engiand the first actors were the servants of 
the great : whence the custom of companies 


belonging to the principastheatres calliug | 


themselves ‘ His Majesty’s servants.’ 
AOTRESS (uctrice: Fr.), a female drama- 
tic performer. 
the ancients, among whom men always took 
the parts of women. Nor were they intro- 


duced on the English stage til] after the | 


Restoration. 
AOTUARY (actuarius: Lat, an official 
who wrote down the proceedings of a 


court), the chief clerk, or person, who | 


compiles minutes of the proceedings of a 
company in business.——Also, the clerk 


who registers the acts and constitutions of | 
convocations.——One who calculates the | 


value of life interests and annuities. 

ACU’LEATE (aculeatus, from acultus, a 
prickle: Lat.), an appellation given to any- 
thing that has aculet, or prickles, 

ACUMINATE (acumen, a point: Lat.), 
anything very much tapered toa point; if 
it is pointed, but without tapering, it is 
merely acute. ® 

ACUPUNCTURA'TION, an oriental prac- 
tice of puncturing diseased parts of the 
body with fine needles. In Ohina and 
Japan, it has long been & part of surgery ; 
and of late years it has obtained some re- 
pute in England, as a cure for chronic 
rheumatism. 

AOU'TE (acutus, sharp; Zat.), an appella- 
tion given to such things as terminate ina 
sharp point or edge; thus we sag an acute 
angle, acute-angied triangle, &c.: 1t is op- 


posite to obtuse.——AOUTR, In Music, an | 


epithet given to sharp or shrill suunda, in 
opposition to those called grave,——AOUTY 
DisEA8ES, in Medicine, are distinguished 
from chrogic, by being attended with violeut 
symptomi and requiring immediate aid 
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ll Giterarp Creasuryp. [ ADMINISTRATION 
chronic diseases are those which | usually | the junction of parts which ought to be 
last long. separate. 


AD 'HOM'INEM, see ARGUMENT. 

AD INFINI/TUM (Lat), indefinitely, or 
to infinity. 

AD LIBITUM (Laz), at pleasure. 

AD PON’‘DUS OMNIUM (equal to the 
weight of all: Lat.), among Physicians, de- 
notes, that the last-mentioned ingredient 
ought to weigh as much as all the before- 
mentioned ingredients, taken together. 

AD VALO’REM (Lai.), in Commerce, ac- 
cofding to the value. 

ADA’GIO (slowly : Jtal.), in Music, a de- 
gree quicker than grave time, but with 
graceful and elegant execution. 
¢ AD/AMANT (adamas: from a, not; and 
damao, I conquer: Gr., on account of its 
hardness), a name for the diamond. 

AD‘AMITRES, in Ohurch History, an an- 
cient sect, which {sa said to have professed 
an exact imitation of the life of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. It reappeared in Buhemia 
in the fifteenth century. 

AD’DER, or common viper (Vipera berua), 
a native of England, where it grows about 
two feet in length. It is of a brownish 
colour, with a row of black spots along the 
back. Its bite is venomous,and the remedy 
for it ia to rub the part with olive oil over 
a chafing disli of cuala, It prefers dry places, 
and during winter lies torpid in a place of 
concealment. This reptile is viviparous. 

ADDITION (udditio, from addo, I add: 
Lat.), in a gen sense, is the uniting or 
joining several things together; or it de- 
notes something added to anvther.——In 
Arithmetic, the first of the four fundamen- 
tal rules; that by which we collect several 
quantities into one total, or sum. When 
the numbers to be added consist of but one 
denomination, it 1a simple addition ; when 
they consist of more than one, it is com- 
pound.—~ADDITION, in Algebra, the unit- 
ing of two or more quantities, so as to form 
ah more simple expression.——ADDITION, in 
Law, denotes all kinds of designations given 
to a man, over and above his proper jame 
and surname, to show his estate, degree, 
prof€ssion, place of abode, &c. 

ADDORS’ED (ad, to; and dorsum, the 
back: ZLat.), a term in Heraldry, signifying 
back to back, 

ADENOG’RKAPHY, or ADENOL‘OGY 
(adén, a gland; and grapho, I write; or 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), that part of Ana- 
tomy wifich treats of the glanda. 

AD EUNDEM (to the same degree, under- 
stood: Lat), a University phrase, employed 
when a graduate of one university is, as a 
matter of favour, admitted to the saine 
degree in another. 

ADHE'SION (adha@reo, I cling to: Lat.), 
the phenomenon by which the particles of 
bodies continue together. Adhesion denotes 
union between two bodies of different 
kinds; C@hesion, union between two bodies 
of the same kind. ADH EBION in Botany, 
the growing together of parts, a common 
phenomenon in plants. The adhesion of 
the margins of petals produces a monopeta- 
lous corolla. e adhesion of the filaments 
of stamens makes them monodedphouus, dia- 
@elphous, &c.——A DHESIO¥, in Medicine, 








ADIANTUM (adtentos, unwetted, henca 
dry : Gr.), in Botany, a genus of thin-leaved 
ferns, having the fructification at the ends 
of the lobes of the fronds, covered by the 
reflexed margin. Adiantum Capillus Veneris, 
Majiden’s Hair, ia an example, . 

AD'IPOCE’RE (adeps, fat; and cera, wax: 
Lat.), @ substance, in some of its properties, 
resembling a mixture of fat and wax. It is 
produced by the decomposition of the flesh: 
of animals in moist situations, or under 


water. 

ADIPOSE (adeps, solid fat: Laz), in a 
general sense, denotes something belonging 
to the fatof the body. The terni adipose is 
chiefly used by physicians and anatomists, 
——ADIPOSE MEMBRANE, the celluiar mem- 
brane, in which the fat is depositted.—— 
ADIPOSE FIN, the small rudimentary fin 
on the back of the salmon, trout, and fishes 
of the same family. It ts usually placed 
over the anal fin, at a distance from the 
first dorsal. 

AD’IT, OF A MINE (aditus, from adeo, I 
approach : Lat..), the horizontal aperture by 
which it {a entered: it is distinguished from 
a8 which is vertical. 

ADJECTIVE (adjectivus, from adjicio, I 
place near: Zat.), in Grammar, a word ex- 
pressing some quality, or other accident, of 
the substantive with which it is joined. 

ADJOURNMENT (adjournement: from a, 
to; and jour, a day: FY.), the putting off a 
court or other meeting till another day 
In parliament, adjournment differs frum 
prorogation ; the former ia not only for a 
shorter time, but is also an act of the house 
itself, whereas the latter is an act of royal 
authority. 

AD/JUNCT (adjfunctus, from adjungo, |! 
join to: Lat.), something joined to another. 

AD’JUTANT (adjuto, I assist: Leat.), a mi- 
litary officer, who assists the commanding 
officer. When detachments are to be made, 
he gives the number to be furnished hy 
each company or troop, and assigns the 
hour and place of rendezvous. He also 
places the guards, receives and distributes 
ammunition to*the companies, &c. 

AD'JUTANT-GEN'ERAL, 8 staff officer, 
who holds the same position with reference 
to the army as the adjutant to the regiment. 
He assists the commander-in-chief, and dis- 
tributes his orders. 

ADMINISTRA‘TION (administratio, from 
administro, I manage: Lat.), the executive 
government of a country.—_—-ADMI1NISTRA- 
TION, in Law, power granted by the Oourt 
of Probate to the person pointed out by the 
statutes as the manager of the personality 
of one who dies intestate, which he is bound 
to distribute amongst the persons entitled 
under the statutes of distribution, except 
in the case of a husband administrator, who 
is entitled as of right to the administration 
and enjoyment of his deceased wife’s estate. 
After debta are paid, one-third goes to the 
widow, and the rest, in equal portions, to 
the children; or, if they are dead, to their 
lineal descendants. If there be none of 
these, the widow recefves a half, and the 








| next of kin in an equal degree, and thelr 
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epresentatives theremainder.or the whole, | AD’NATE (eame derie,), in Botany, a term 


representatives the remainder, or the whole, 
ff there is no widow. Among collaterals, 
none more remote than tho children of the 
intestate's brothers and sisters are admitted. 

granted 
to the husband or his representatives, to 
the widow or next of kin; of persons re- 
lated in an equal degree, the court may take 
ita choice. The order of kindred is, with 
reference to the distribution of property, 
children, parents, brothers, grandfathers, 
uncles or nephews (and the females of each 
Claas respectively), cousins. Letters of ad- 


Letters of administration are to be 


ministration, de bonis non administratis, are 
granted, when a previous administrator dies 
without completing the business. When 
a person makes a will without naming an 
executor, or names executors who refuse to 
act, the Court of Probate will grant admi- 
nistration cum testamento annexo, the duty 
of the administrator in this case being to 
carry out the will. The Court of Probate is 
governed by the same rules as the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, which it superseded. 
ADMINISTRA’TOR (Lat, from same 
deriv.), in Law, the person to whom the 
estate and effects of an intestate are com- 
mitted, for which he ia to be accountable 
when Diary 
AD'MIRAL (amiral: Fy.), the commander 
of a fleet of ships of war, having two sub- 
ordinate commanders, as vice-admiral and 
rear-admiral. Admirals are distinguished 
into three classes by the colour of their flags, 
as red, white, and blue. The admiral carries 
his flag at the main-top-mast head ; the vice- 
admiral at the fore-top-mast head ; and the 
rear-admiral at the mizen-top-mast head. 
The admiral has the same power over the 
maritime forces as the general over land 
forces.——The LORD HIGH ADMIRAL had 
the management of all maritime affairs, 
and the government of the royal navy. He 
was always a person of high rank. Fora 
short time the office was filled by William 
IV. when duke of Olarence, after having 
been in abeyance just a century; during 
which pertod, as at present, the office was 
executed by a certain number of commis- 
sioners, called jords of the admiralty. 
AD’MIRALTY, Court OF, is a sovereign 
court, instituted by Edward IJII., and held 
by the judge of the admiralty; from whom 
there is an appeal to the sovereign fn coun- 
cil. His office is to determine all manner 
of injuries upon the seas, or in parts out of 
the reach of common law. Murders, rob- 
beries, &c., committed at sea, are tried by 
the ordinary judges. The Court of Admi- 
ralty decides regarding prizes, &c.——Vi1cK- 
ADMIRALTY COURTS, courts established in 
all the dependencies of Great Britain; they 
have cognizance of all cases of captured 
vessels, misdemeanours in merchant ships, 


C. 

ADMITTEN’DO IN SO’/CIUM (admission 
of an associate: Lat), a writ associating 
eertain persons to the justices of assize 
already appointed. 

ADNA/’TA (adnaacor, I grow upon : Lat.), 
in Anatomy, one of the tunics or coats of 
the eyé, otherwise called conjunctiva and 


albuginea : it is the same with the white of 
the eye. 





























applied to an organ which is attached to 
another. 

ADO'NIA, solemn feasts in honour of 
Venus, instituted in memory of her beloved 
Adonis, and observed with great solemnity 
by the Greeks, Phoenicians, Lycians, Sy- 
rians, Egyptians, &c. They lasted two days: 
on the first of these the women Iaid in the 
streets the images of Venus and Adonis, 
as if they were corpses, weepiag, tearing 
their hair, beating their breasts, and using 
every token of grief; on the second, they 
sang his praises, and made rejoicings, as if 
Adonis had been raised to life again. 

ADOPTION (adoptio: Lat), among the 
Greeks and Romans, the making a person 
one’s heir, and investing him with all the 
rights and privileges of a son. In Rome, 
before adoption could take place, the natu- 


ral father was obliged to renounce all au- 
thority over his son, and witk great for- 
mality consent that he should be translated 
into the family of the adopter. The adop- 
tion of & person already free was called 


adrogation. 
ADORATION (adoratio, from adoro,Iwor- 


ship: Lat), a mode of reverence or worship 


anciently shown to the gods, by raising the 
right hand to the mouth, and gently apply- 
ing it to the lips; also, in general, any out- 
ward sign of worship, by kissing the hand 
or feet, walking barefoot, or the lke. 
Among the Jews, adoration consisted in 


kissing the hands, bowinw&, kneeling, and 
even prostration. But the posture of adora- 
tion most common in all ages and countrics 
is kneeling——-ADORATION, & mode by 
which the cardinals, in conclave, sometimes 
elect the Roman pontiff. ln adoration, un- 
like scrutiny, the cardinals rush hastily, as 
ff by an internal impulse, to proclaim some 
one pope. 

ADOSSBE'E (adoaser, to put back to back : 
Fy.), in Heraldry, two animals placed back tu 
back, It also denotes any other figures, as 
axes, keys, &., placed with their heads fac- 
ing different ways. 

ADULTERA’TION (adulteratio, from 
adultero, I corrupt: Lat.), in a general Manse, 
denotes the act of debasing, by an impro- 
per mixture, something that was pure and 
genuine. Thus, adulteration of coin ia the 
casting or making it of a metal inferior in 
goodness to the standard, by using too 
great a proportion of alloy. Putting fnferior 
ingredients into bread, beer, wire, &c., by 
bakers, brewers, and other traders, for the 
purpofle of imposing on the public, {8 also 
called adulteration, and cannot be too se- 
verely reprehended or punished; the con- 
sequences often proving fatal to the health, 
and always greatly abridging the comforts, 
of those who are the victims of such nefa- 
rious practices. An act of parliament au- 
thorizes the appointment of official analysts 
whose duty it is to examine artiokes of food 
or drink supposed to be adulterated. 

ADUL’/TERY (adultertum: Lat.), a viola- 
tion of the nuptial bed ; an offence which has 

been regarded by all civilized nations with 

abhorrence, and in ancient times was pu- 

nished great crime. By the Jewish law 

the penally was death, which was inflicted 
s 
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king, or other patron, by a simple donation 
in writing, puts the clerk {nto possession, 
without presentation, institution, or induc- 
tion. If the patron (exceps in the case of 
an advowson donative) docs not present a 
clerk within six months after the benefice 
becomes vacant, the presentation lapses to 
the bishop. In the case of benefices south 
of the Trent, the patronage of advowsons 
belonging to Roman Catholica is vested in 
the University of Oxford, and the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge presents to those on the 
north of that river. 

A'DY, the palm-tree of the island of 8t, 
Thome, on the coast of Malabar; the fruit 
of which is of the size and shape of a lemon, 
and containsan aromatic kernel,from which 
an oil, answering the purpose of butter, is 
prepared. 

ADYTUM (adutos, not to be entered: 
Gr.), the most retired and secret place of 
the heathen temples, into which none but 
the priests were allowed to enter. 

44/DES (a temple: Lat; in the plural, 
des signified a private residence), in Ro- 
man Antiquity, an inferior kind of temple, 
consecrated indeed to some deity, but not 
by the augurs. There were a number of 
these in ancient Rome: thus the Zdes For- 
tune, Ades Pacis, Ades Herculie, &c. The 
distinction between sdes and temple was 
ultimately lost. 

AEDI’LES (@des, a temple : Lat.), four Ro- 
Man magistrates, whose chief business was 
to superintend buildings of all kinds, but 
more especially public ones, as temples, 
aqueducta, bridges, d&c. ; and to take care of 
the highways, weights and measures, &c. 
The ACDILES were distinguished tnto the 
Aidiles plebetit, who were chosen from the 
plebelans, as assistants to the tribunes; 
and the diles curules, who were originally 
elected only from the patricians, to take 
charge of certain public games. Julius Cmsar 
added two plebeian sdiles, termed cereales, 
to inspect public stores of provisions. 

Ze‘GILOPS (aigiléps: from atz, a goat; 
and dps,an eye ; G.), an abscess in the can- 
thus, or corner of the eye near the nose. 
Goats were supposed to be subject to a simi- 
lar disease.—— In Botany, a genus of grasses, 
of which several species grow in Europe. 

AEGIN'ETAN MA‘RBLES, a collection of 
ancient sculptures preserved in the Glypto- 
thek at Munich. They were originally 
placed on the pediments of a temple in the 
Grecian island gina, and represent the 
heroic actions of Hercules, Ajax, and others 
against the Trojans. They are anterior to 
ane time of Phidias, and the style is ar- 

alc. 

A’GIS (aigis, a shield: Gr.), the shield of 
Jupiter. It had the Medusa’s head fixed 
upon it. The word is sometimes used to 
express the breastplate of a god. Artists, 
in representing the wgia, seem to have con- 
sidered it as a goat’s skin, and derived from 
aia, & goat, 

AENE‘ID, the title of Virgil's epic poem 
in which he celebrates the adventures ©: 
Aeneas, one of the bravest among the Tro- 
jan heroes, and who was feigned to be the 
tron, or by means of the right be has ac-| son of Venus by Anchises. The author in- 
quired by lapse; or donative, as‘Wwhere the‘ troduces hin aa sailing from Troy,after its 
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y atoning; though this mode of punish- 
ent bas not beeu assigned to it in Deu- 
erondmy. The Romans did not visit it 
th death until the reign of Constantine. 
The various countries of Europe have, at 
ffferent times, punished it in different 
‘ways, and sometimes with great severity. 
‘In this country it is,at present, subject only 
to the cognizance of the Court of Probate 
and Divorce: which may grant a divorce on 
account of Jt, if the offending party be the 
wife. If the offender be the husband, the 
additery must be accompanied with deser- 
tion for two years, cruelty, bigamy, or some 
infamous crime, before the wife has a right 
to a divorce. The court may also award 
damages, and appropriate ali, or a part of 
them, to maintain the children or the wife. 
ADVA'NCED-GUARD, or VAN’GUARD, 
in the Military art, the frst line or division 
of an army, ranged or marching in order of 
battle. 

ADVENTURE, BILL OF (adventurus, 
about to happen: Zat.), in Commerce, a 
writing signed by a merchant, to testify 
that the goods shipped on board a certain 
vessel belong to another person, he himself 
being answerable only for the produce, 

AD’‘VERB (adverbium;: from ad, to; and 
verbum, & verb: Lat.),a word so called from 
its connection with verbs; though it is 
also frequently joined with adjectives and 
other parts of specch, to modify their mean- 


ing. 

AD'VOCATE (udvocatus, from advoco, I 
summon: Lat.), 2 barrister; a pleader in 
civil or ecclesiastical causes, Advocates 
were held in great lionour during the first 
uges of the Roman commonwealth, being 
patricians who defended their clients gra- 
tultously; whence has arisen the custom 
xmong ourselves of regarding fees as ho- 
norary, and not recoverable by law. But, 
even before the subversion of the republic, 
the class had become a profession, though 
uu. honourable one. In the time of Cicero, 
un advocate did not mean the patronus, or 
him who made the speech; it did, however, 
in the time of the emperora. In almost 
ever@ civilized country, men of the first 
taleuts are found among its advocates.—~- 
LORD ADVOOATE, the chief crown lawyer 
in Scotland, analogous to the attorney- 
general in England, and the public prose- 
cutor, He exercises a superintending 
power over the general administration of 
criminal @ustice, and is, in point of fact, 
the secretary of state for Scotland. His 
powers are very extensive. bd 

ADVOW’SON (advocatio, a calling to: 
Lat.), in Law, a right of presentation to a 
vacant church or benefice, and capable of 
being sold, Jike any other species of pro- 
perty, except during a vacancy. He who 
possesses this right is called the patron of 
the living. This right was first allowed to 
such as were founders, benefactors, or main- 
tainers of the church. Advowsons are 
either presentative, as when the patron pre- 
sents or offers his clerk to the bishop to be 
instituted ; collative, as where the benefice 
is given by the bishop, as the original pa- 




































BOLLAN | 
destruction, in search of the shores of 
Italy, on which it had been promised by the 
gods that he should found an empire des- 
tined to be {mmortal. He is shipwrecked 
upon the coast of Africa, where he is hos- 
pitabdly received by Dido, queen of Carthage, 
to whom he relates hia adventures, begin- 
ning With his escape from Troy, when it was 
taken by the Greeks. Dido falla in love 
with hiin, but he is bent on leaving Car- 
thage, and she dies on a funeral pile. A 
storm drives him to Sicily, but at length he 
reaches the Italian coast. The Sybil of 
Cume then guides him down to the infernal 
regions, where he has an interview with 
| hts father, who informs him of the destiny 
reserved for his descendants. Returning 
to the upper world, Aineas is promised the 
daughter of king Latinus in marriage, but 
he hasarivalin Turnus, king of the Rutull, 
and war is carried on between them. In 
the end 4ineas slays Turnus in single com- 
bat, and this terminates the poem. Elegance 
of language and good taste, not invention 
or soaring power, are the characteristics of 
the Aneid, to which Virgil, who died B.c. 
19, did not live to put the finishing touches 
he intended. 

J20'LIAN HARP (Molus, God of the 
winds), a stringed instrument which !s 
placed in a window, and played upon by 
the wind. It produces the effect of a dis 
tant choir of music in the afr, sweetly min- 
giing all the harmonic notes, and swelling 
or dfmfnishing {te sounds according to the 
strength or weakness of the blast. 

ZOLIPILE (eolipile: from Aolus, god 
of the winds; and pila, a ball: Lat.), a hollow 
metal ball, in which is inserted a slender 
neck or pipe, from whence, after the vessel 
has been partly filled with water and heated, 
issues a powerful stream of vapour. It 
serves to show the convertibility of water 
into steam,and was known to the ancients. 

AGRA, or BRA (Lat), a fixed historical 
period whence years are reckoned: as the 
* building of Rome,’ or the ‘ birth of Christ.’ 
Era and epoch are to be distinguished. An 


















Com- Abbre- 
Era menced| viation 
Ycar of the World— 
Constantinopoli- 
( tan account. ./B.0. 6509 | A.M. Conat. 
~ Alexandrian ac- 
count .... 6492 | A.M. Alex. 
\ Jewish account .} ,, 3760 | A.M. 
Era of Nabonassar.} ,, 747 |} Kra Nab. 
Olympiads. .. .] ,, 7763 Olyinp. 
Yearof Rome ..! ,, 753] A.U.C. 
Julian Era. . . .} ,, 45] Jul. Era 
Vhristian Bra. . . A.D. 
Era of Sulwanah ./| a.p. 78 | Saca. 
Era of Diocletian .| ,, 284] Era Dios. 
The Hegira .. .{ ,, 622] A.H. 
Era of Yezdegird .} ,, 632 | A.Pers. 






epoch is the point of time at which an era 
commences, Different nations have adopted 
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thought to have taken place in the middle 
of the 4th year of the 194th Olympia@, and 
in the 753rd year of the building of Rome. 
Above are the principal eras. 

4SRA‘/RIUM (@ treasury, from ws, money: 
Lat), in Roman Antiquity, the treasury, or 
place where the public money was deposited. : 
The erarium sanctéus, or more sacred trea- 
gury, was intended to provide only for 
cases of extreme urgency. 

AE’RIAI, ROOTS. These are roots which 
some plants arein the habit of emitting 
above the ground. The processes by which 
theivy clings to a wall are aerial! roots. 
The lower part of the trunk of the SOREW 
PINE sends outa great number of such roots 
which enter the ground and prop it all 
round. In India living bridges are formed 
across streams by taking advantage of the 
property possessed by some Kinds of fig 
trees of sending out aerial roots, which are 
made to grow together and form natural 


grafts. 

AERODYNAMICS (aér, the air; and du- 
namis, power : @r.), that branch of acrology 
which treats of the motion of the air, and 
its mechanical effects when in motion; also 
its resistance to bodies moving in it. 

AE’ROLITES (aér, the air; aud iithos, a 
stone: Gr.), meteoric stones, which fall ina | 
state of ignition from the atmosphere. Many 
different opinions have been held regard- 
ing the origin of these remarkable produc- 
tions. Some have supposed them projected 
from volcanos in the moon’ which is quite 
possthle, since they would require, for this 
purpose, an initial velocity of only 7770 feet 
per second, or fonr times that of a ball when 
firat thrown from a cannon with an ordinary 
charge of powder. Others have helleved 
them ejected froin terrestrial volcanos, with 
a force sufficient to carry them far above the 
atmosphere. They are now usually regarded | 
as fragments thrown off from shooting 
stars and fire bails when, in moving with 
planetary velocities in space and revolving 
in conic sections round the sun, they ap- 
proach the earth in their paths, and enter 
our atmosphere, becoming luminous therein. 
They are thrown with such force that @hey 
sometimes enter the soll to the depth of 16 
or 20 feet, The largest stone that has been 
measured is 74 feet long. These stones bear 
a general resemblance to each other in ex- 
terna) form, in the nature of their crust, 
and in the chemical composition of their 
principal constituents. In all, 18 elementary 
substances have been found in them, includ- 
ing metallic fron, a metal which has never 
been found in this state in our globe. Much 
interest was attached in ancient times toan 
uerolite which fell in the 78th Olympiad, 
about the time of the birth of Socrates at 
4igospotamos on the Hellespont. It is 
mentioned by several Greek and Latin 
writers. 

AEROL’OGY (aér, the alr; an® logos, a 
discourse : Gr.), the doctrine or science of 
air. (See AIR, ATMOSPHERE, and GASB.) 

AEROM’ETRY (aér, the alr; and metreo, 
I measure: Gr.), the art of measuring the 
air, 80 as to ascertain its preasure or weight, 














diferent eras ; but Christians always reckon | its eae d rarefaction, &c. ; 
from the birth of Obrist, which 1s generally! A’ERONAUT (aer, the air; and nautes, a | 
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sailor: Gr), one who sails in the air in a 
balloon, 

AERONAUTICS (last), or AEROSTA’- 
TION (aér, the air; and istemi, I stand : Gr.), 
the art of navigating the air, by employing 
air-balloons, or silken globes, filled with a 
gas lighter than atmospheric air, usually 
carburetted hydrogen, from its being easily 
procurable in large quantity. 

ZERU’'GO (rust: Lat), the rust of copper. 
The Romans considered that srugo added 
greatly to the appearance of their bronze 
stabues. 

ASSTHET‘ICS (aistheticos, fitted to per 
ception : Gr.), that branch of philosophy 
which investigates all questions relating to 
the beautiful in poetry and the fine arts. 

ARSTIVA'/TION (c@ativus, belonging to 
sutomer: Zat.), in Botany, the manner in 
which the parts of a Hower are arranged 
before they unfold. 

4/THER (aithér, pure air: Gr), a hypo- 


| thetical subtle fluid, supposed by some to 


fillali space, and to be that substance the 
vibrations of which constitute light and 


‘| heat, as the vibrations of the atr constitute 


sound, Some astronomers think that certain 
irregularities in the motions of the planets 
are to be accounted for by the retarding 
property of an wether, and one of the expla- 
nations of the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism is founded upon the hypothesis 


' of wether, 


ZE'THOGEN (aithdn, glittering ; and gi- 
nomat, I becom’ @Gr.), a compound of boron 
and nitrogen, which yields a brilliant phos- 


' phorescent Hght, when heated before the 
| blow-pt 


ETIOLOGY (aitia, 8 cause; and logos, a 
discourse ; Gr.), the doctrine of the causes 


: Of disease, 


ABTI/TES (aetitéa, from aetos, an eagle: 
Gr.), or EAGLE STONES, a name given to 
pebbles or stones of any kind, which havea 
loose nucleus rattling within them. Hagle 
stones are frequently found in our gravel 
pita. They obtained their name from being 
supposed to be used by the eagle in build- 
ing its nest. - 

AFWETUO’SO (afetto, affection : Jtal.), in 
Music, a term prefixed to a movement, to 
show that it is to be performed ina smooth, 
own. and affecting manner, and romewhat 
slowly. 

AFFIVANCE (Cfluncer, to betroth: FY.) 
denotes the mutual plighting of troth be- 
tween & mean and woman,to bind them. 
scives to the performance of a marriage 
contract. It has no other effect if law 


| than that, {f a party who was of age at the 


‘ time of making it violates it, there is aright 





to an action for damages. 

AFFIDAVIT ( » I confirm by oath: 
Zt), in Law, a tten statement made on 
oath before one who is legally authorized to 
receive it. Voluntary affidavits are abo- 
lished, deglarations being substituted, as 
alsoin many cases in which affidavits were 
formerly required. 

AFFILIA’TION (ad, to ; and fllius, a son : 
Lat), in Law, proof of paternity in the case 
of an illegitimate child, with the view of 
obliging the father to contr be to its 
Support. Application must ve ade toa 


_— 





justice of peace within a year after the 
birth of the child, unless the father have al- 
ready contributed tu its support; and a 
summons will then be issued. The mother’s 
oath must be corroborated by other evi- 
dence ; and there isa right of appeal given 
to the reputed father. 

AFFINITY (afinitas, from afinis, re- 
Juted by marriage: Lat.), in Civil Law, the 
relationship in which each of the parties 
married stands tothe kindred of the other. 
Affinity is distinguished into three kinds: 
1. Direct Affinity, or that subsisting between 
the husband and his wife's relations by 
blood, or between the wife and her hus- 
band's relations by blood. 2. Secondary a/f- 
Jinity, or that which subsists between the 
husband and his wife’s relations by mar- 
riage, 8 Collateral afinity, or that which 
subsists between the hasband and the rela- 
tions of his wife's relations. It should, 
however, be observed, that a person cannot, 
by legal succession, receive an inheritance 
from a relation by affinity : neither does !t 
extend to the nearest relations of husband 
and wife, so as to create a mutual relation 
between them.——AFFINITY, in Compara- 
tive Anatomy, the similarity between ani- 
mals, arising from a resemblance between 
their organizations. Lee HOMOLOGY.) -—— 
AFFINITY, in Chemistry, that attractive 
force which 1s assumed to exist when dif- 
fercnt substances combine, 80 as to form a 
compound having qualities very different 
from those o! its elements, To enable sub- 
stances to unite chemically, they must be 


placed in favourable circumstances :~— two 
solids rarely unite; and even two fluids | 


sometimes require heat, to overcome the 
cohesion of their particles. The solar rays 
frequently aid affinity. Substances unite 
more readily in their nascent state ; that is, 
at the moment they are liberated from 
some compound. Bodies under the influence 
of chemical affinity never unite fn all pro- 
portions. Some definite relative quantity 
of one, or some multiple of it, always com- 
bines with somo definite relative quantity 
of any other with which {it has an affinity, or 
s0me multiple of it; and the least known 
definite combining proportion of an ele- 
ment is termed its chemical equivalent, or 
atomtc weight, Thus 6is the equivalent of 
carbon, and 8 that of oxygen :— hence 86 
gers, for example, of carbon, and 8 gers. of 
oxygen, form a compound (carbonic oxide) ; 
6 grs. of carbon, and 16 gra. of oxygen, form 
another compound (carbonic acid); 12 gers. 
of carbon, and 34 grs. of oxygen, form an- 
other compound (oxalic acid), These three 
compounds, consisting of different quan- 
tities of the same elements, are extremely 
unlike in properties :—the first is a com- 
bustible; the second is harmless in the 
atomach; the third is a most violent 
poison. Again, 8, 16, 24, 32, and 46 Iba, 

&c., of oxygen, unite with 14 lba., grs., 
fo. of nitrogen: forming five totally dif- 
ferent compounds. Thus we have enume 
rated several compounds containing oxy- 
gen; but all of them contain it, as some 
multiple of 8, its atomic weight, or chemical 
equivalent. And whatever substance we 
select for examination, wo shall always find 
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some multiple of its atomic weight in 
combination, The exceptions to this rule 
discovered in the organic kingdom un- 
Aoubdtedly,only apparent. The number which 
pees how often the atomic weight 
is found in a compound is generally small. 
This ts exemplified by the compounds of ni- 
trogen mentioned above ; the weights of the 
oxygen being, respectively, 1, 3, 8, 4, and 5 
times its atomic weight. Lastly, gases com- 
bine in volumes; and the volume of the 
result bears a very simple relation to 
the volumes of the elements combined to 
form it. 

AFFIRMA’TION (afirmatio, from afirmo, 
I assert positively: Lat.),a simple assevera- 
tion, which, according to a set form of 
words, is allowed to persons who have con- 
scientious scruples to oaths. Under a spe- 
cial act of parliament declarations have in 
many cases been substituted for affidavits, 
withont reference to individual opinion. A 
false affirmation, or a false declaration, ts 
subject to the same penalties as perjury. 

AFFIR’/MATIVE (afirmativus : Lat., same 
deriv.), an epithet applied by Logictans to 
prepostnions in which the copula is affirm- 
ative, 

AFP’ FIX (afizcus, joined to: Lat.), in Gram- 
mar,a particle added to the close of a word, 
to alter its signification; when placed at 
the beginning, it is a prajiz. 

AFFLA’TUS (an inaptration: Zat.),among 
heathen mythologists and poets, the actual 
inspiration of some divinity. Olcero, how- 
ever, extends the meaning of the word 
farther, by attributing all great actions to 
a divine afflatus. 

AFPFRONTHE’E (affronter, to face: Fr.), in 
Heraldry, an appeliation given to animals 
facing each other. 

AFLOAT’, aterm used to denote that a 
ship fs fn water sufficiently deep to buoy 


her up. 

A FORTIO‘RI (for a stronger reason: 
Lat.), a term implying that what follows is 
a more powerful argument than what has 
been before adduced. 

AF’‘TERMATH, the grass which springs 
up after mowing. 

A‘GA (a commander: Turk.), a term 
applied, in courtesy, to a gentleman or 
wealthy landholder; or given on account of 
post or rank. The chief officers under the 
khan of Tartary are also called Agas. 

AGALMAT’OLITE (agalma, an image; 
and lithoa, a stone: G7.),a soft mineral sub- 
stauce chiefly found in China, where it is 
wrought into various ornaments, 

A’'GAMOUTS (a, not; and gamos, nuptials: 
Gr.), in Botany, a term sometimes applied 
to cryptogamic plants, on account of the 
supposed absence of bodies like stamens 
and pistila. 

AG APE (agapé, brotherly love: G@.), 
love-feasts kept by the ancient Ohristians 
as a token of brotherly charity and mutual 
benevolence. In course of time abuses 
crept tn, and rendered their abolition ne- 
vcessary. 

AGAPE’TZ2 (agapétos, heloved: Gr.), 8 
aociety of unmarried women among the 
rrimitive Christians, who attended on and 
verved the clergy. At first there was no- 
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thing improper in these socteties : but they 
were afterwards charged with mmo 
ralities, and were wholly abolished by the 
council of Lateran, in 1139. 

AGAR’ICUS (agari a mushroom: G7.), 
a large genus of fungi, including the com- 
mon mushroom (A. campestris) and other 
species that are poisonous. 

A'GATE (achates: Gr.), a stone much 
used, when cut and polished, for orna- 
mental purposes. It chiefly found in 
trap rocks, and consists of silex with a 
little oxide of fron. Chalcedony, onyx, ¢or- 
nelian, bloodstone, and jasper, are varie‘ies 
of agate. Also a stone of the agate kind 
engraven by art, which constitutes, among 
antiquarians, a especies of gem. 

A’GAVE AMERICANA, the American 
Aloe does not belong to the same natural 
order as the true aloes, but to the Amarylit- 
dacee, Several species inhabit America, 
some of which yield the pita fibre, or aloe 
thread: others a juice which, when fer- 
mented, forms a beverage called pulgue by 
the Spaniards. The Agave presents a hand- 
some appearance when in flower, A tall 
stem, like a flag-pole, rises from the middle 
of the plant, and the flowers are arranged 
candelabrum-fashion at the upper part. 
The plant dies after flowering. Itisa mere 
fable that the Agave only flowers once ina 
hundred years. 

AGE (¥*,), a certain period or limit of 
time, marked for the conv nee of chro- 
nology and history by s@me remarkable 
events.—— Among ancient historians, the 
duration of the world was subdivided into 
three periods, or ages: the first, reaching 
from the creation to the deluge which hap- 
pened in Greece during the reign of Ogygea, 
is called the obscure or uncertain age; the 
second, called the fabulous or herolo, ter- 
minates at the first Olympiad, the com- 
mencement of the third, or historical age. 
The poeta also distinguished the period of 
the world into four ages; the golden age, or 
that of simplicity and happiness; the silver 
age, which was leas pure than the golden 
age, and in which men began to till the 
ground for their sustenance; the bdr 6, 
when strife and contentions commenced ; 
and the tron age, when justice and honour 
had left the earth... AGB, in Law, signifies 
certain periods of life, when persons of both 
sexes are considered competent to perform 
certain acts, which, for want of years and 
discretion, they were incapable sf before: 
thus a._man may take the oath of allegiance 
at twelve; at fourteen he is capable of con- 
tracting matrimony, and may be punished 
capitally for a crime; at twenty-ono be can 
make valid contracts. A woman, at twelve, 
may contract marriage ; and at twenty-one 
may enter into contracts which may be en- 
forced against her. Both sexes are said to 
be of age, or to attain their majority, at 
twenty-one. Infants, under segen years 
old, are considered incapable of committing 
felony ; between seven and fourteen they 
are acquitted, unless malitia supple etatem, 
that ts, unless a propensity to crime makea 
up for want of age. In England persons 
are not ajmitted to deacon’s orders until 
they are twenty-three years of age, nor to 
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priest's orders until they are twenty-four. 
——Among ancient Physiologists, the life 
of manowae divided into six ages: ‘a, 
or childhood, extending from birth to five 
years old ; adolescentia, or boyhood, to eight; 
tuventus, or youth, to thirty ; viriiie @ias, 
or manhood, to fifty; senectus, or old age, 
to sixty ; and decrepita etas, or decrepitude, 
to death—By the Roman law, different 
ages were required for different purposes. 
Thus the consular age, or that at which a 
person might hold the consulship, was 
forty-three; the judiciary was between 
thirty and sixty; the military age was 
seventeen; the prwtorian, forty.._— AGE, 
in Literature, some period in which learn- 
ing flourished to au unusual extent. It 
generally takes ita name from a celebrated 
monarch, or some other illustrious person. 
The most remarkable ages are those of 
Pericles, the Augustan age, the age of Leo 
X., the age of Louls XIV., &c.——AQ@rx, in 
Chronology, a century or a generation. The 
middle ages are generally considered to 
have begun with the reign of Constantine, 
and ended about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. They ought to be con- 
sidered as having ended with the invention 
of printing. 

AGEN’DA (things to be done: Lat.), 
among Divines, sometimes signifies things 
which a man is bound to perform, in oppo- 
sition to credenda, or those which he is 
bound to believe. It also denotes the ser- 
vice or offices of the church. 

A'/GENT (agens, doing : Lat.), in a general 
sense, denotes anything which acts, or pro- 
duces an effect,_—_ AGENT, free or voluntary, 
in Metaphysics, is he who may equally do 
anything, or its opposite, as acting not from 
any predetermination, but from choice._— 
AGENT is alao used to denote a person en- 
trusted with the management of an affair, 
whether belonging to a society, company, 
or private person. Thus there are army 
agents, through whom every regimental 
concern of a pecuniary nature is transacted; 
and navy agents, who are employed by naval} 
officers and seamen to manage their con- 
cernsgyith regard to pay, prize-money, &«. 
-——AGENT, in Law, he who acts for and in 
the place of a principal. As long as he keeps 
within the scope of his authority, and de- 
clares that he is acting only as agent, he is 
not personally bonnd, A large body of law 
has grown up with reference to the rela- 
tions of prigcipal and agent. 

AGGREGATE (aggrego, I gather toge- 
ther: Zaz), in a goneral sense, the sutn of 
several things added together, or the col- 
lection of them into one whole. 

AGGREGA/TION (same deriv.), in Physica, 
aapecies of unfon, by which several things, 
which have no natural dependence or con- 
nection with each other, are collected tuge- 
ther; thus, a heap of sand, or a mass of 
ruins, are les by aggregation._——1In Ohe- 
mistry, it Means the adhesion of parts of 
the same kind; as pieces of sulphur united 
by fusion form an aggregate. 

A'GIO (conveniency : Ital), in Commerce, 
a term chiefly u in Holland and at 
Venice, to signify the difference between 
the value of standard and current “noney ; 
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algo, the premium given when a payment is 
made in one metal instead of another—thus 
in gold instead of ailver, where gold ia 
scarce, 

AGIST’, AGIST’MENT, AGIST’AGE, or 
AGISTA/TION (agister, permission to re- 
ceive cattle on land: ola Fy.), in Law, the 
taking in other people's cattle to graze, at 
50 much per week. The term is applied also 
to the profits thence aah § 

AGMEN (Lat., from ago, { set in motion), 
in the Roman art of war,an army, or rather 
a part of it, in march: thus the Primum 
agmen, or van-guard; the Medium agmen, 
or main body; and the Postremum agmen, 
or rear-guard. 

AGNA'TION (agnatio, relationship on the 
father’s side; from agnascor, I am born in 
addition to; Lat.),1n Roman Law, the rela- 
tionship subsiating between the descend- 
ants of the same man in the male line; in 
opposition to relationship through either 
males or females, termed cognation. 

AGNOE’T2i (agnoeo, I do not know: G*.), 
in Oburch History, a sect of heretics, in the 
sixth century, who maintained that Christ, 
with respect to his human nature, was ig- 
norant of many things, and particularly of 
the day of judgment, 

AGNO'’MEN (ad, to; and Tanase the old 
form of a name: Lat), in Roman 
Antiquity, the fourth or honorary name he 
stowed on account of some extraordinary 
action, virtue, or accomplishment. Thus 
the agnomen Africanus was given to Pub- 
lus Cornelius Scipio, on account of his ex- 
ploits in Africa, 

AG’NUS DE'I (Lamb of God: Lat), a 
prayer of the Roman Catholic liturgy, be- 
ginning with those words. Also, the figure 
of a lamb as symbolical of Christ. It is 
usually represented as bearing a staff 
headed with a Greek cross, or carrying a 
banner. Thia name is also given to a round 
piece of wax, on which is {mpreased the 
figure of the sacred Lamb, and which is 
cousecrated by the pope with great sclem- 
nity. Such pieces of wax are consecrated 
every seven years, and distributed amongst 
the people, 

AGO’NIA (agdnia, a contest: Gr.), among 
ae & struggle between life and 

eath. 

AGONIS’TICUM (agonietikos, from ago- 
nizomat, I contend with: Gr.), in Medicine, 
an application of excessively cold water, in 
cases of fever. 

AGOUTI, the local name of the Cavia 
Patagonica, a rodent animal, which abounds 
on the wild plains of Patagonia. It weighs 
from 20 to 25 Iba. It hops like the hare and 
rabbit, to which it 1a allied, and like the 
latter it forms a burrow in the ground. 

AGRA/RIAN LAWS (agrarius, belonging 
to land: Zat.), in Roman History, several 
measures regarding the diatribution of the 
lands obtained by conquest, and which were 
at first leased out to the patricians at a very 
small rent, the plebelans gaining nothing 
by them. It is probable, says Michelet, that 
under the vague title of Agrarian law, two 
very different propositions have been 
confounded ; first, that of permitting the 
plebelans to share the aacred territory of 
C : 















i the different Kinds of manure, 
these are yielded by the farm itself, such as} Q 
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primitive Rome, to the possession of which 
all the rights of the city belonged. Second, 
that of sharing equally the lands conquered 
vy the people and usurped by the patrician. 
An agrarian law was first ‘heard of in con- 
nection with a half-mythical person, one 
Spurius Cassius, 484 B.c. The agrarian laws 
brought forward by Tiberius Gracchus cost 
him his life in 183 8.0. 

AGREER/MENT (agrément, agreeableness : 
Fr.), in Law, the consent of two or more 
persons to anything done or to be done; a 
contract. 

AG‘'RICULTURE (agri cultura, tillage of 
land: JZat.), the art of cultivating the 
ground for the purpose of obtaining vege- 
table produce therefrom. The system 
adopted at any given place should have re- 
ference to the soi] and climate. The for- 


: mer, if of a tenacious nature, will require 
, the application of surface draining for the 


purpose of withdrawing the water, which, 
if allowed to remain, might injure the 
crops; and subsoi! draining, which has in 
view the carrying to the roots of the plants 
& supply of substances in solution such ag 
are required for their support and growth. 
For the latter purpose artificial Irrigation 
may be needed. A stiff soil ought to be 
lightened by the admixture of vegetable 
matter, road scrapings, &c.; a porous soll 
should be strengthened with stiffer mate- 
rials, such as marl. All kinds of soll in- 
tended to receive seed require to be pre- 
pared by the operations of ploughing, 
harrowing, &c., and food ought to be sup- 
piied to the crops in the shape of some of 
Some of 


the manure of cattle,and green crops which 
ere ploughed into the soil. Others are pre- 


} pared from bones, fish, &c.; others are che- 


’ nical preparations from minerals, such a8 


coprolites, and certain salts ; whilst others, 
such a8 guano, are imported from foreign 
parts, The choice of a manure wil! depend 
upon the nature of the soll to which I{t is 
intended tu be applied, and the crops in- 
tended to be grown. The mechanical ope- 
rations of sowing and planting, of cutting, 
ectting in, and storing the crops, are be- 
coming daily more and more performed by 
maohtinery actuated on large farms by steam 
power, The breeding and feeding of cattle 
with a view to the market, or to the pro- 
duction of milk, butter and cheese, the 
breeding and feeding of sheep, either for 
food or for the sake of the wool, are usually 
but not necessarily, parts of an agricultu- 
rist’s duties. Of late years agriculture has 
been much more succesful) in its results 
than formerly, because it has been pursued 
with the assistance of scientific men. Its 
various operations are rapidly becoming 
less empirical, and more uniformly con- 
ducted under the guidance of the truths of 
sclenca. 

AGROUND’, a term applied to a ship, 
when any part of it rests ou the ground, go 
as tu render ft luinovable. 

AGRYP’NIA (agrupnia: from agr, for a, 
not, and hupnos, bleep: Gr.), among Phy- 
sicians, a privution of sleep, a troublesonic 
symptom of nervous and febrile diseases. 






A‘’GUE, a general name for all periodical 
fevers, which, according to the different 
times of the return of the sh pa- 
roxysm or fit, are denominated quotidian, 
tertian, or quartan agues, They occur 
chiefly in situations where there are shallow, 
stagnant waters. 

AHEAD’, in Naval language, signifies 
farther on than the ship, in opposition to 
astern, or behind it. 

A-HULL’, a term fora ship when all her 
sails are furled, and she lies with her heim 
lashed on the lee-aide. - 

AID (aide: Fv.), in feudal times,a subsidy 
paid by vassals to their lorda, on certain 
occasions, 

AID’E-DE-CAMP (assistant in camp 3 F*.), 
an officer who attends on a general officer 
in the field, winter quarters, &c. A fleld- 
marshal is entitled to four; a leutenant- 
general, to two; and a major-general, to 
one. The king appoints as many as he 
pleases, and the appointment gives the 
rank of colonel. 

AIGUI'LLE (a needle: Fr.), an instru- 
ment used by engineers to pierce a rock for 
the lodgment of powder, as in a mine. 
The pointed rocks in Alplue mountains are 
termed Aiguilies. 

AIL‘ANTHUS, a deciduous tree, with 

pinnate leaves, {introduced into England 
from China. It grows in the open air with 
us; and as its leaves afford food to a ailk- 
worm, the B Oynthia, it has been 
proposed to plant it etensively in our 
island, for the purpose of silk cultivation. 
It belongs to the natural order Simaruba- 
cee, and is, therefore, allied to the bitter 
uassia. 
AIR (aér: Gr.) [see ATMOBPHERBE]), in 
Grecian Mythology, was personified under 
the names ef Jupiter and Juno. Jupiter 
was said to reign in the upper atmosphere, 
and Juno {in the Jower.—— AIR, in Music, 
is properly the tune which is adapted 
to the words of a sung, or plece of puetry 
intended to be sung ; and, by the exteusion 
of the term, the song itself is called an air. 
In Operas, the name of air is given to all 
measured inusic, to distinguish it fr@m the 
recitative; and, generally, to every piece 
of music, whether vocal or {nstrumeutal, 
which has its beginning and end. Arietia 
signifies a short, less elaborate air, designed 
to express & more siinple and transfeut 
emotion. 

AIR’-BLADDER, or the SWIM-BLADDER, 
an organ found in the abdomen of many 
fishés, It is considered to be homologous 
with the lungs of higher vertebrata, but its 
use seems to have relation to the equili- 
brium of the fish, and to lighten or increase 
ita relative weight by its compression or 
dilatation. It ia said that if the air-bladder 
is burst, or if it is plerced artificially, the 
fish remains at the bottom of the water, 
turning belly upwards, In freshewvater fishcs 
the contents of the sac have been found to 
be chiefly nitrogen, : 

AIR’-CELLB, in birds, membranous re- 
ceptacies, communicating with the lungs, 
occupying the interspaces of the thoracic 
and abd¢ minal viscera, extending round the 
principal joints, penetrating the substance 
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of the bones, insinuating themselves be- | treme lightness, being generally formed of 
tween the skin and subjacent muscles, | ofled ailk.——AIB-PUMP, in steam-engines, 
and entering the quills. The whole body | is a pump worked by the engine for re- 
heing thus permeated by air, its specific | moving the air disengaged from the cold 
gravity is diminished, and the organs of | water in the condenser, and the water that 
respiration are extended: an arrangement | collects at the bottom of that vessel. 
admirably calculated to adapt birds for} AIR’SHAFTS, ip Mining, holes or shafts 
flight,_—-AIR-CELLS, in plants, are cavities | let down from the open air, to discharge the 
containing air, which in aquatic plants are { foul air or gases. 

large, and serve to float them. AIR’-THREADS, in Natural history, the 

AIR~ENGINE, a inachine somewhat ana- | long Alaments seen floating in the alr at the 
logous to the steam-engine, In which heated | autuninal season of the year. (See Gossa- 
air 1a the motive power, instead of the | MER.] 
vapour of water. Air is pumped into a| AIR’-VESSELS; in insects, air-vessels, or 
cylinder, having been previously heated to | trachea, scattered through a)) parts of their 
450°, by transmission through a series of | budies, convey the alr wherever it fs re 
wire nets, placed parallel and very close, | quired forrenovating the finids, They are 
in) @ vessel called a regenerator: when in | frequently mounted as objects for the mi- 
the cylinder it is raised to 480° ; and this in- | croscope, 
crease of temperature doubles its volume. AISLE (ala,a wing : Lat.),in Architecture, 
After having moved the piston, !t leaves the | the side subdivisions of a church, generally 
cylinder, by means of valves; and passing | separated from the nave by pillars or 
through the regenerator, it gives back to it | piers. 
nearly all the heat it received. It escapes A’JUTAGE, or AD/JUTAGE (adjuto, 1 
from the regenerator by that extremity at | help: Lat), in Hydraulica, a short pipe 
which the cold air is pnmped in, and which | placed in a vessel to assist the discharge of 
therefore is cold, the other extremity beiug | a fluid. 
hot. The power of such an engine would AL, an Arabian particle, answering to the 
be, the difference between that produced | English the, as ‘ Alcoran,' the book. 
by increasing the elasticity of the alr with A/LA, or A'L& (Lat.), in Ancient Military 
heat, and that expended in working the | affairs, the wings of an army, or the horse 
pump which forces the air through, Its | on each side flanking the foot.—— In Grecian 
advantages would be, freedom from the] Architecture, the colonnade surrounding 
danger of explesjon, absence of a boiler | the cella of a temple.——In Modern Archl- 
and the necessit} for water, and—theo- | lecture, the lateral buildings, subordinate 
“etically at least—a more economical ex- | to the centre or principal one.——ALa, in 
penditure of heat. But, in practice, it is | Ornithology, the wing ofa bird. 
complicated, and has not been found to} AL’ABASTER (alabastros: @r.), a we))l- 
answer, particularly on a large scale. known mineral compoeed of sulphate of 

AIR’-GUN, a gun constructed 80 a8 to pro- | lime, forming a soft, granular, imperfectly 
pel bullets solely by means of condensed | transparent marble; used for ornaments in 
air, 830me of which is liberated at oach dis- | houses, and by statuaries. It ia found in 
charge of the trigger. Germany, France, Italy, &c. 

AIR’-JACKET, a sort of jacket made of ALA’/BASTROUS (rose-bud: Zaft), a name 
leather, In which are several bags or blad- | occasionally given by botanists tothe flower 
ders, containing air. By the help of these | bud. 
bladders, which are placed near the breast, ALA/RAF (arafa, to distinguish: Arad.), 
& pergon {is supported in the water, without | according to the Mahometan creed, the 
making the efforts used in swimining. | party-wall which separates heaven from 

AIR®PLANTS, or Epiphytes, are plants | hell. 
which are able to grow without attachment ALA’/RES (belonging to a wing, from ala, 
to the ground, deriving all the materials |a wing: Lat), in Roman Antiquity, an epi- 
required for their growth from the atmo-! thet given to the cavalry, on account of 
sphere; the orchids of warm climates are ' their being placed in the two wings, or als, 
examples, of the army. 

AIR’-PUMP, a machine for exhausting! ALAR’UM (alarme, fear: Fr.), any oontri- 
the air out @f vessels, in the same manner | vance for the purpose of calling assistance 
as water is drawn away by a pump. .The | in cases of sudden danger, generally a bell. 
operation of this machine depends on the| ALB, or ALBE (albus, white: Lat.), in 
elasticity of the air: for, by working the | the Roman Catholic Church, a vestment of 
pump, the air in the receiver will expand | white linen, hanging down to the feet. In 
itself; by which means part of it will be | the anctent church, it was usua] with those 
torced into the barre! of the pump, and be | newly baptized, to wear an alb, or white 
carried off. By thus continuing to work | vestment; and bence the Sunday after Eas- 
the pump, the air in the receiver will be | ter was called dominica in albis, on accoant 
gradually exhausted; but can never be/| of the albs worn by those baptized on 
wholly drawm out, go as to leave a perfect | Easter-day. 
vacuum within the vessel; for it must be} AL’BANIAN, a language of the Indo- 
vonaidered, that the air which isexhausted, | European family, suppused to be the last 
{s only pushed out by the spring of that | surviving representative of the congucs 
which remains behind. In practice the | which were spoken by the barbarous races 
machine will cease to act, when the air is | ving near and coexistent with the ancient 


so rarefied as to be unable by its egsticity | Greeks. 
to open the vaives; though they are of ex-| AL’BATROSS, or Man-of-War Bird. Thig 
® 
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ALBIGENSES | 
belongs to the genus DIOMBDEA of natural- 
ists, of which there are several species, all 
possessing a strong hard and thick beak 
with a curve at the end, webbed feet, and 
very long wings. The common albatross 
(D, exulans) is the largest known sea-bird, 
and is often met with in the nelghbourhood 
of South Africa. Ita plumage is white with 
black bands. It feeds on fish and is very 
voracious. 

ALBIGEN’SES (from Albigesium, in the 
twelfth century the name of a place in 
France, now called Aldi), a designation com- 
mon to several secta who agreed in opposing 
the dominion of the Romish hierarchy, and 
endeavouring to restore the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. They endured the 
severest persecutions, and after the middie 
of the thirteenth century, the name of Albi- 
genses altogether disappeared; but fugitives 
of their party f..med, in the mountains of 
Piedmont and in Lombardy, what is called 
the French Church, which not only existed 
ttl the era of the Reformation, but conti- 
nues still to flourish. 

ALBI'NO (albua, white: Laf.), or LEUOM- 
THIOPS (leukos, white; and Aithiops, an Ethi- 
optan ; Gr.), a variety of the human spectes 
that frequently occursin Africa, The Por- 
tuguese first gave the name of Albino 
to the white negro, whom they formerly 
described as belonging toa distinct race: 
but modern naturalists have discovered 
Albinos in various countries of Europe, viz. 
in Switzerland, among the Savoyards in the 
valley of Chamount; in France, in the tract 
of the Rhine; in Tyrol, &c. Their charac- 
teristics are now said to be owing to a mor- 
bid state of the rete mucosum, which may 
attack men in every climate, and to which 
even certain animajs are subject. Their 
skin has a dull white or cadaverous appear- 
ance; the iris of the eye is of a bright red; 
and the hatr is elther white and silky, or of 
a very flaxen colour. When this variety is 
found among the negroes, the woolly cover- 
ing of their heads is white. 

AT.BU’'GO (albus, white: Zat.), a disease 
of the eye, which consists of a white apeck ; 
and ia called the pearl, &c. 

AL’/BUM (same deriv.), a white table or 
register, on which the Roman preetors had 
their decrees written. There were many 
others in use, and they received their appel- 
lations from the various magistrates whose 
names were entered in them; as the album 
judicum, the album decurionum, &c.——The 
ALBUMS of the present day are derived 
from the practice adopted in many foreign 
countries of having a white paper book, in 
which strangers of distinction or literary 
eminence were invited to insert their 
names, or any observation in prose or verse, 
as a memorial of their visit. 

ALBU’/MEN (the white of anegg: Lat.),a 
white or transparent viscous fluid, without 
tuste or smell, which is a constituent of 
the nerves, the serous part of the blood, the 
white of eggs, milk, &c. The essential part 
is albumin, which 1s chiefly composed of 
carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen, with which 
a little hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus 
are combined. Jt is the sulphur which 
blackens a silver spoon when put tnto a 
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botled egg. Albumin coagulates with hea 
and thus changed is insoluble {n water, an 
frequently consisting of starch.—-£Also, 4 
substance found in many seeds; it con- 
stitutes the flour of corn, &c. However 
poisonous a plant may be, ite albumen is 
never deleterious. 

ALBUR’/NUM (sap-wood: Zat.), the soft 
white substance between the inner bark 
and the wood of exogenous trees. 

ALOA/‘ICS, a term given to certain kinds 
of verse, from their inventor, the poet 
Alcsus. Of these verses Horace has eiven 
several examples of two :—1. Consisting of 
an fambus or spondee, an iambus, a long 
syllable, and two dactyls; 2. Two dactyle, 
and two trochees. 

AL’OCAIDK, or AL/OALDE, a Spanish or 
Portuguese magistrate, or officer of justice, 
answering nearly to the British justice of 
peace. Both the name and office are of 
Moorish origin. 

AL’/CHEMY, or AL/CHYMY (al, the: 
Arab. ; and chemia, which is remotely de. 
rived from cheo, I pour: G*r.), that obsolete 
branch of Chemistry which had for its ob- 
ject the transmutation of metals into gold; 
and the finding of the elixir vita, or univer- 
ral remedy. Though designing men have 
often used alchymy as a means of defraud- 
ing the credulous of their money, many 
have laboured in the fruitless search with 
indefatigable patience and purity of heart; 
and various discoveries real value to 
science have been the actidental results of 
their labours, 

AL/COHOL, aterm of Arabic origin, sig- 
nifying a spirit or essence, and originally 
applied to several chemical preparationa. 
The word, at present, is used for a highly 
rectified spirit, the product of vinous fer- 
mentation. This is extremely light and in- 
flammable: ft is colourless and transparent, 
appearing to the eye like pure water. To 
the palate it is exceedingly hotand burning, 
but without any peculiar taste. When per- 
fectly pure and free from water it is termed 
absolute alcohol, and it {s then composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The 
proof spirit of commerce has a mMecific 
gravity of 09198 at 60°F, and contains 40} 
per cent. of real alcohol. Under various 
forms it is largely employed in the arts, in 
the preparation of varnishes, &c. Its an- 
tiseptic power makes it also useful in pre- 
serving anatomical preparations. It has 
never been frozen. « 

AJ.‘CORAN, or the KORAN (al, the; and 
Koran, a book: <Arabd,), the name of the 
volume containing the pretended revela- 
tions, doctrines, and precepts of Mahomet, 
in which his followers place implicit confi- 
dence. The genera! aim of the Alcoran waa 
to unite the professors of the three dif- 
ferent religions then followed itn Arabia, 
Idolaters, Jews, and Christians, in the 
knowledge and worship of oneasGod, under 
the sanction of certain laws, and by the 
use of ceremonies, partly of ancient, and 
partly of novel institution, enforced by 
the consideration of rewards and punish- 
ments, both temporal and eternal, and to 
bring af: to the obedience of Mahomet, as 
the prophet and ambassador of God, who 
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was to establish the true religion on earth. 
It was not until after Mahomet’s death, 
which tok place in 682 of our era, that his 
revelations were collected into a volame. 
They had been originally written on palm 
leaves and scraps of parchment. (See MAHO- 
METANISM), 

ALOCO'VE (alcoba: Span.; from eloaut, a 
sleeping chamber: Arab.), fn Architecture, 
a recess intended for a bed, and often sepa- 
rated from the chamber by a balustrade. It 
was used sometimes by the Romans, at least 
as early as the Emperor Adrian. 

ALCYO'NIUM, the scientific name of a 
genus of marine polypes to which the one 
popularly-known as ‘Oow paps’ or ‘ Dead 
man’s fingers’ belongs. 

ALDEBA’/RAN, a star of the first mag- 
nitude, vulgarly called the Bull’s Eye, as 
making the eye of the constellation Taurus. 
It is the a Tauri of astronomers. 

ALDE’HYDE (alcohol dehydratua, alcohol 
deprived of water : Lat.),a limpid colourless 
liquid, with a suffocating odour, obtained 
by passing the vapour of ether or alcohol 
through a red-hot tube, and by other 
methods. Itis acompound of carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, 

AL‘'DER (ellarn, in <Ang.-Sax.), a@ tree 
growing in damp places, the Alnus gluti- 
nosa of botanists, nat. order, Betulacee. 
The wood is of little value, except for char- 


coal, 

AL’DERMAN (ealderman, older man: 
Sax), amunicipalfficer, inacity orhorough 
(see BOROUGH). In London their number 
ig twenty-five, not including the lord 
mayor; each being elected by the freemen 
of a ward of the city, and having that ward 
committed to his more pecullar care, but 
serving by rotation as sitting magistrate 
for the whale. —~ ALDERMAN, among our 
Saxon ancestors, was a name of dignity, at 
first unconnected with any office. It was 
afterwards the designation of him who was 
subsequently terined Korl or Zarl, and hence 
ee were somctimes called Alderman- 
3 Tes. 

AL'DINE EDITIONS, those editions 
of th@Greek and Roman classics which 
were printed by the family of Aldus 
Manutius, firat established at Venice about 
1490 





ALE (alaw, to inflame ; Saz.), a fermented 
llquor, obtained from an infusion of malt 
and hops. Pale ale is brewed from slightly 
pee maltg and brown from malt highly 

ed. 

A‘LEA (adie: Lat.), in Antiquity, all Rinds 
of games of chance; but used particularly 
for a game played with dice. 

A-LEB’, a sea-term, used when the wind, 
crossing or flanking the line of a ship's 
course, presses upon the maste and sails so 
48 to make her incline to one side, which is 
called the lec-side: hence, when the helm 
a oyed ower to this side, it is said to be 
lea, 

ALEM’BIC (al, the; and ambecg, cor- 
rupted from the Greek ambiz,a cup; Arab.), 
a vessel formerly used for distilling, in the 
place. of which retorts and stills are now 
noat generally employed. 

ALEXAN’DRIAN, or ALEX ANDRINE, 
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in Poetry, a kind of verse, consisting of 
twelve syllables, or six fambic feet. It is 
60 called from a poem on the life of Alex- 
ander, written in this way, by some French 
poet, and is exemplified by Pope in the fol- 
lowing Hnes :— 


‘A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its 
slow length along.’ 


ALEXAN’DRIAN LIBRARY. This cele- 
brated library was founded by Ptolemy 
Soter, for the use of an academy that he 
instituted in Alexandria; and, by continual 
additions under his successors, became at 
last the finest Hbrary in the world, con- 
taining no fewer than 700,000 volumes. To 
collect books for this library, all those 
which were brought into Egypt by Greeks 
or other foreigners were seized, and tran- 
scribed by persons appuinted for that par- 
pose : the copies were then delivered to the 
proprietors, and the originals laid up in the 
library. It was eventually burnt by order 
of the caliph Omar, A.D. 640. Omar argued 
thus: ff these books agree with the Koran 
they are superfluous, and need not be pre- 
served ; if they disagree, they are per- 
nictous, and ought to be destroyed. 

ALEXAN’DRIAN MANUSORIPT, or 
CopEX ALEXANDRINDS, a famous copy of 
the Scriptures, consisting of four volumes, 
in a large quarto size; which containa the 
whole Bible in Greek, including the Old 
and New Testaments, with the Apocrypha, 
and some smaller pieces, but not quite com- 
plete. This manuscript is now preserved 
in the British Museum. It waa sent as a 
present to king Charlies I., by Oyrilitus Lu- 
caris, patriarch of Constantinople, through 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from Eng- 
land to the grand seignior, about the year 
1628. Its age and value have been the 
subject of much controversy. It was evi- 
dently not all written by the same hand. 

ALEXI’/PHARMICS (alexo, I repel; phar- 
makon, poison: Gr.), antidotes to poisons. 

AL’GAS (seaweed: Lat.), in Botany, a 
class of cellular flowerless plants with leaves 
and stems undistinguishable from each 
other, without proper roots and living en- 
tirely {n water. They imbibe nutriment 
by their whole surface from the medium by 
which they are surrounded. SHAWEBEDS, 
DIATOMS, and CONFERY.A, belong to this 
class. A very curious fact connected with 
alge is that some species produce particles 
which appear to have a voluntary motion as 
if they were minute animala. These are 
called spermatozoids. The motion is be- 
lieved to he effected by means of vibratile 
cilia. As to the economical uses of the 
class, some gelatinous species contain a 
substance identical in tts chemical formula 
with starch, and are employed as food (ses 
NosvToo). Iodine is obtained from seaweed, 
but soda igs now otherwise procured. Some 
alge have their tissues so stiffened with 
carbonate of lime that ft was supposed they 
were corals, and one of the genera still 
bears the name of Oorallina. Algw are 
frequently of microscopic minutenessa, oc- 
casionally they are of great size. Captain 
Cook says he met with seaweed that was 
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quite 360 feet long. Beds of seaweed swarm | form the equation itself by rigorous pro- 
with anima? "fe to an extraordinary degree. | cesses, and under exact forms as well when 
(S8ce SARGAS8BSO BEA.) the coefficients are numbers ss when they 
AL’GAROTH (from Algarodi, an Italian, | are symbols. (See MATHEMATICS.) 


{ts discoverer), POWDER OF, a precipitate; AL’GOL, a star in the constellation Per- | 
obtained by pouring water into the acidu- | seus, the 4 Persei of astronomers, which, 
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lous chloride of antimony. 
AL’/GEBRA (al, the; and gebr, resolution: 
Arabd.), is a science the object of which is 
to abridge and generalize the resolution of 
allquestions relating to quantities. Letters 
of the alphabet are employed to represent 
the quantities under investigation, and 
several of the signs of common operations 
are borrowed from arithmetic. Algebra, 
arithmetical and symbolical (says = Mr. 
Cockle), is capable of division Into three 
parts. The subject of identity might be 
made to constitute the first of these divi- 
{{ sions; that of equality the second; and 
that of incongruity or absurdity the third. 
These divisions are of a purely theoretical 
character ; practically speaking the subjects 
of them are treated indiscriminately as 
occasion requires. The assertion that one 
is equal to one 1s an identity ; that xis equal 
to one {gs an equation ; that teoo is equal to 
onean absurdity or contradiction. Whether 
they indicate identity, equality, or contra- 
diction, these three species of proposition 
are all exhibited in algebra under the form 
of equations: thus 
l=1; 2: cL: 2=1; 
but ft Is often a very difficult matter to de- 
termine whether what purports to be an 
equation, in the strict sense of the term, be 
really so, or whether it be not an identity 
ora contradiction. In one point of view, 
then, the whole of algebraic science may 
he said to he contained in the theory of 
equations. We may also regard the vast 
and fllimitable fleld comprehended under 
this phrase as consisting of two great parts: 
the theory of algebraic equations, and the 
theory of numerical equations, In the for- 
mer, accurate results areexclusively aimed 
at; and the algevraic theory may be defined 
| as that which treats of the rigorous solu- 
q 
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tion and transformation of equations, and 
the number and properties of thefr roots 
symbolically considered. The aim of the 
numerical theory is to ascertain the nature 
and limits of the roots of equations, and to 
arrive at values which shall enable us to 
_ satisfy equations etther accurately or to 
. any required degree of approximation. A 
, Hteral equation (that is, one in which let- 
| ters are made use of) may be treated either 
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ar an algebraic ora numerical one, In the 
_ latter case the letters stand for generalized 
numbers, and the processes applied tothem 
| are but universal typesor examples uf those 
which are to be employed when concrete 
are substituted for abstract numbers. It is 
only in their possible application to parti- 
cular numerical instances that such pro- 
cesses are of any value whatever. On the 
other hand, a numerical equation (as we 
, May ca}) an equation with numerical coefM- 
' cients) may be treated as an aigebraical 
one, that is to say, by thealgehraical theory. 


We may obtain rigorous expressions for 
ita roots, ascertain their number, discuss 















and alfens, 


act of transferring the property an 


during a period of 3d. 20h. and 48m., changes 
from the second to the fourth magnitude, 


and then hack to the second. 


AL/GORITHM (an Aralic term), the art 


of computation, with reference to some 
particular subject, or in some peculiar way. 
Thus we say, ‘the algorithm of numbers,’ 


‘the algorithm of the differential calculus.’ 
AL/QUAZIL, the title of one of the lower 
orders of Spanish officers of justice, whose 
business {s to execute the commands of the 
magistrate. 
A‘LIAS (otherwise: Lat.), in Law, a word 


often used in describing the accused, who 
has assumed other names besides his real ' 
one. 


AL‘IBI (elsewhere : Lat.), an expression 


employed when an accused person attempts 
to prove his innocence by showing that he 
ag a another place when the act was comn- 
mitted, 


A'LIEN (alienua: Lat.), in Law, a person 


born fn aforeign country, unless his father, 
or grandfather on the father’s side, werc a 
natural born subject; in which case, though 
born abroad, he is considered a denizen: 
the term {a used {in opposition to natural | 
subject. Analten ts incapable of Inheriting, | 
or purchasing, or holding 


ds in England, | 
But a child born out of the British do- 
minions of a mother being a natural born 
subject, may inherit, purchase, or hold 
Jand; and all aliens subject of a friendly 
state may take a lease of houses or land for 
the purpose of residence or trade for a term 
not exceeding twenty-one years. No alien | 
can become a member of parliament, of the 
privy council, or of any municipal corpora- 
tion. An alien, guilty of a felony or mis- 
demeanour, may elect to be tried by a jury | 
composed of an equal number of denizens 
{[Sce NATURALIZATION]. 
ALIENA'TION (alienatio, from alteno, I 
make over to another: Lat.), in La tho 
pos- 
session of lands, tenements, or other things, 
from one man to another: it fs termed also 
conveyance. To alienate in fee, is to sell the 
bd roe of any land, or other tncorporeal 
right. 

ALI’GNMENT (F7.: from ad, fo; and li- 
nea, & line: Lat.), 1n Warfare, the state of 
heing,formcd into a line, and the line go 
formed. 

AL'IMENT (alimentum, from alo, I nou- 
rish: Lat.), whatever serves as nutriment 
to animal life. 

ALIMEN’TARY (alimentarius, from same 
deriv.), in a genera) sense, is a term applied 
to whatever belongs to aliment or food, 
—— ALIMENTARY DUCT, or CANAL, & name 
given to the stomach and intestffles, on ac- 
count of the food passing through thein. 
Sometimes it is a simple cavity, with but 
one opening; sometimes a canal with a 
vent distinct from the mouth; sometimes 
it Is divided into four bagm, as in the rumi- 








thetr relations to the coefficients, or trans- | nants, orfuto sevcn, as in the bottle-nosed 
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whale._—-ALIMENTARY LAW, among the 
Romans, that law by which children were 
obligedeto maintain their aged parenta. 

AL/TMONY (alimonta, from same deriv.), 
in Law, an allowance which the Englis 
Court of Divorce and Matrimontfal Causes 
directs to be paid to a wife when cohabita- 
tion has ceased. Alimony may be awarded 
either during the progress of a suit for di- 
vorce or judicial separation (alimony pen- 
dente lite), or it may be given after a decree 
for judicial separation has been pronounced. 

‘IQUANT PARTS (aliquanto, in some 
degree: Lat.), such parts of a number as 
will not divide or measure it exactly: as 7, 
the aliquant part of 16, 

AL‘IQUOT PARTS (aliquot, a certain num- 
ber of : Lai.), such parts of a number as will 
divide or measure it exactly: as 2, the 
aliquot part of 4, 8 of 9,and 4 of 16. Prime 
aliquot parts are those which are prime 
numbers: composite aliquot parts, those 
forined by multiplying the prime together, 

AL/KAHEST (Arad.), a universal men- 
struum possessing, according to the Alche- 
mists, the virtue of pervading every sub- 
stance, and capable of resolving all bodies 
into their ens primum, or first matter. 

AL/KALI (al, the; and kali, the name of 
a plant: Arab.), in Chemistry, a term orl- 
ginally applied to the ashes of plants, but 
now used to designate potash, soda, and 
ammonia, The alkalis neutralize and form 
salts with acids, redden some vegetable 
yellows, and ch&gge some vegetable blues 
to green. 

ALKALIM’ETER (alkali; and metron,a 
measure: Gr.), in Chemistry, an instrument 








_ for measuring the quantity of alkali, or 


ulkaline carbonates, contained in the potash 
or soda of commerce. 

AL/KALOIDS (alkalé; and eidos, form: 
Gr.), substances analogous to alkaline bases, 
of vegetable origin, and possessed of great 
minedicinal activity. Their ultimate elements 
are varbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen, Quinine, obtained from various spe- 
cies of cinchona, conine from hemlock, and 
morphia from optum, are examples. 

AL'ZANET, the Anchusa tinctoria of bo- 
tanists (nat. order, Boraginacea), a plant of 
which the root affords a reddish brown 


' Substance used by dyers. It is chiefly im- 


ported from the Levant. 

AL’‘/LAH, the Arabian name of God, as op- 
posed to the deities of the idolators. 

ALLE’GIANCE (alligo, I bind to: Lat), 
in Law, the faithful obedience which every 
subject owes to his prince; being the ae or 
bond of fidelity which binds the governed 
to the governor. Every official person fs re- 
quired to take an oath of allegiance before 
he enters on his duties. 

AL’/LEGORY (allégoria: from allo, another 
thing ; and agoreuo, I declare: Gr.), in Lite- 
rature, a figurative representation, which 
signifies something beyond the ordinary or 
apparent m€aning. It may be addressed to 
either the eye or the ear. An allegorical tale, 
or allegory, isonein which abstract ideas are 
personified : thus, in many fables. A whole 
poem may be an allegory, as Spenser's ‘Faery 

ueen ? or an entire narrative, as Bunyan's 

lerim’s Progress’ A parable 


Htterary Creasurp. 


arhort. | 
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[ ALLODIAL 
allegory. Allegorical interpretation be 
comes necessary when there is some diffi- 
culty or absurdity in the literal and obvious 
sense. 

ALLE’GRO (merry : Ital.), in Music, de- 
notes that the part is to be played in a brisk 
and sprightly manner. The usual distinc- 
tions succeed each other in the following 
order: grave, adagto, largo, vivace, 0, 
presto, Allegro time may be heightened, as 
allegro assat and mo, very lively ; 
or lessened, as allegretto or 0, a 
little lively. Pia a ois a direction to 
play or sing a little quicker. 

ALL-HAL’LOWS, an old English name 
for All-Satnts, a festival in commemoration 
of the saints in general. Jt is kept on 
the lst of November, Boniface IV. having 
in 8385 appointed that day for its celebra- 
tion: the saints having become so nume- 
rousthata daycould not be allotted to each. 

ALLI’ANCE (allier, to unite with : Fr), 
{n the Civil and Canon law, the relation 
contracted between two persons or two 
families by marriage.—— ALLIANCE is also 
used for a treaty entered into hy sovereign 
princes and states, for their mutual safety 
and defence. 

ALLIGA‘TION (alligatio, from alligo, 1 
bind to: Lat.), arule in Arithmetic, teaching 
how to compound several ingredients for 
any design proposed. It is elther medial or 
alternate. The former shows the rate or 
price of any mixture, when its several quan- 


tities and their rates are known; the latter | 


is the method of finding the quantities of 
ingredients necessary to forma compound 
of a given rate. 

AL/LIGATOR (from a North American 

Indian word), a crocodilian genus {nhahit- 
ing America. Their feet are not webhed like 
those ofthe true crocodiles, The alligator 
luctus haunts the Mississipp!, and somc- 
times grows to the length of eighteen feet: 
it is protected by a dense covering of horny 
scales, impenetrable, in most parts, to a 
musket-ball. 
- ALLITERA‘TION (ad, to; and litera, a 
letter: Zat.), a figure or embellishment of 
speech, which consists in the repetition of 
the same consonants, or ayltlables of the 
same sound, in one sentence. The Greek 
and Roman literature afford many instances 
of this; and in English poetry there are 
also many beautiful specimens of allitera- 
tion; though it must be confessed that it 
is too often used without the requisite 
skill, and carried too far. In burlesque 
poetry it ia frequently used with excellent 
effect. 

ALLOCU’TION (allocutio: Lat), in Roman 
Antigquity,an harangue made by generals to 
their armies, in order to rouse their courage 
before a battle.——Also, {n the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, an address made by the 
pope, on {mportant occasions, to the cardi- 
nals and others. 

ALLO'’DIAU LANDS are those which, 
under the feudal system, were free. Their 
owners owed no service to a superior lord. 
‘Allodial lands,’ says Hallam, ‘arecommonly 
oppozed to beneficiary or feudal ; the former 
being strictly proprietary, while the latter 
depended upon a superior. In this sense 
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ALLOPATHY | 


the word is of continual recurrence in 
ancient histories, laws, and instruments. 
It sometimes, however, bears the sense of 
inheritance.’ 

ALLO’PATHY (alopatheia: from allos, 
another; and pathos, suffering: Gr.),aterm 
recently introduced to describe the ordi- 
nary course of medical practice in contra- 
distinction to Homaopathy. The difference 
consists in the allopathists prescribing sub- 
stances which, of their own nature, are cal- 
culated to removesymptoms like those of the 
disease to be cured; while the homaopath- 
ists employ medicines which, in the normal 
state of the patient, are calculated toproduce 
these symptoms. 

ALLO/PHANE (allophanes, appearing 
otherwise: Gr.), a luminous earth, of a8 
blue, and sometimes of a green or brown 
colour, which occurs massive, or crystalline. 

ALLO’TROPIC (allos, another; tropos, 
mode or position: Gr.), a term applied by 
chemists to bodies when possessing a form, 
different from their ordinary one, with 
the same essential chemical qualities. Thus, 
ordinary white phosphorus may, by the 
application of heat, be converted into a 
hard red amorphous substance, which is 
{ts allotropic form. It is theoretically as- 
sumed that the particles of the body are in 
different states of molecular equilibrium fn 
the two forms. 

ALLOY’ (alloyer, to mix one metal with 
another: Fy¥.), 8 compound of any two or 
more metals (mercury not being one): thus, 
bronze {8 an alloy of copper and tin; brass, 
an alloy of copper and zinc, &c. ‘The alloys 
are not mere mixtures, but true cheinical 
compounds. 

ALL’SPIOK, so called from its compound 
flavour, is the dried {immature berry of 
several species of Eugenia (nat. ord. Myrta- 
cea), particularly E. acrisand E. pimento, or 
Jamaica pepper. 

ALLU’VION (aliuviue, from alluo, I wash 
against: Lat.), in Law, a gradual increase 
of land along the sea-shore, or on the banks 
of rivers. This, when slow and impercep- 
tible, is deemed a lawful means of acquisi- 
tion; but when a considerable portion of 
land fa torn away at once, by the violence 
of the current, and joined to a neighbour- 
ing estate, it may be claimed again by the 
former owner. 

ALLU'VIUM (same deriv.), in Geology, 
deposits of gravel, sand, and mud, resem- 
bling those of a river's bed, or those left 
upon low lands by a flood, whtch are fre- 
quently found upon the surface of the earth 
under the vegetable mould. Alluvium is 
to be met with in all latitudes, from the 
equator to the polar regions. The greater 
part of it consists of transported materials, 
Rivers, or the sea, have been the means of 
removal. That form of it which has been 
called diluvium, or drift, or the boulder 
formation, is thought to have been trans- 
ported by glaciers or floating ice. 

ALMAOQAN’TAR (almocantharat: Arab.), 
aterm used by the old artronomers, to in- 
dicate rn small circle of the sphere parallel 
to the horizon.——ALMAOANTAR'S STAFF is 
an instrument for observing, at sea, the 
aun’s amplitude rising and setting. 
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AL/MAGEST (the greatest work: Arab.), 
the name of a celebrated book, composed by 
Ptolemy; being a collection of marfy of the 
observationa and problems of the ancients, 
relating both tu Geometry and Astronomy. 

ALMA MATER (kind mother: Laz), a 
title given to a university by those who 
are, or have been, members thereof. 

ALMANAC (Arab.), a calendar or table, 
containing a list of the months, weeks, and 
days of the year, with an account of the 
rising und setting of the sun, the moon's 
age, the solar and lunar eclipses, the eccle- 
siastical feasts and fasts, the most remark- 
able phenomena of the heavenly bodies, and 
other incidental matters. The first printed 
almanac appeared in 1474; it was drawn up 
by Regiomontanus, in nearly the form now 
used.—The NAUTICAL ALMANAO, 8 most 
valuable work for mariners, ig published in 
England two or three years In advance, It 
was commenced in 1767, by Dr. Maskelyne, 
the astronomer-royal, and has been regu- 
larly continued ever since, 

AL’MONER (aumonier: Fr.), a function- 
ary, usually an ecclesiastic, appointed by 
the crown, with the title of Lord High 
Almoncr, for tho distribution of the royal 
alms twice a year to ag many poor men and 
women ag the sovereign’s age amounts to in 
years. Silver pennies are specially cotned 
for distribution on Maund Thursday, 
each person receiving a number equal to 
the years of the sovereign's age. 

ALMS (aumone: Fr.), negéneral term for 
what is given out of charity to the poor. 
In the early ages of Ohristianity the alms 
of the charitable were divided into four 
parts, one of which was allotted to the 
bishop, another to the priests, and a third 
to the deacons and sub-deacons, which 
made their whole subsistence; the fourth 
part was employed in relieving the poor, 
and in repairing the churches, 

AL/OE (aloé: Gr.; alloch: Arad.), & genus 
of liliaceous plants, several species of which 
yield the well-known drug so useful as a 
purgative. The aloes have fleshy leaves, 
with a julce of intense bitterness. Spcci- 
mens are to be seen in every hotpouse. 
The plants called Yucca, or Adain's Needle, 
and Phormium tenaz, or New Zealand Flax, 
helong to allied genera.—The American aloe 
is an AGAVE, and falls into another order. 

AL'OES-WOOD, or Eagle-Wood, is the 
produce of trees belonging to the genus 
Aquilaria (nat. ord. Agutlartace@), growing 
in the trupical parts of Asia. <A fragrant 
oily ¢r resinous substance, called in Indla 
uggtr oil, is extracted from the wood which 
1s sometimes used in medicine, 

ALOE’TIOS, & general term for all medi- 
cines, the basis or principal ingredleut of 
which {is aloes. The latter stimulates the 
larger intestines. 

ALOGOTROPH‘IA (alogos, out of propor- 
tion; and trophé, nourishment: 47r.), in Me- 
dicine, unequal growth or nutrition in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. 

ALOPE’OIA (aldpekia, a shedding of the 
hair—literally, the mange in foxes: G7.), in 
Medicine, a falling off of the hair, occa- 
sioned ejther by a defect of nourishment, 
or by a Vad state of the body. 
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AL/PAOA, the Auchenta alpaca of natu- 
ralista,is a ruminant animal of the camel 
tribe, but distinguished from the true 
camels by having disjoined movable toes, It 
inhabits the mountain districts of Peru and 
Bolivia. Ite long silky hair woo! has been of 
late years extensively imported for manu- 
facturing purposes. The Liama, the Gua- 
naco, and the Vicuna are three other spectes 
of the same genus, natives of South Ame- 
rica, The wool of the two former is coarse, 
that of the last downy. 

"PHABET (alpha, beta, the two first 
Greek letters), the natural or customary 
series of the several letters of a language, 
The earliest kind of writing was, undoubt- 
edly, the representation of what was to be 
tol, by a kind of painting ; the Greek word 
graphein means either to paint or to write. 
This mode of writing was used very early in 
Egypt, and gave rise, no doubt, to the in- 
vention of hieroglyphics : being probably 
adopted by other ancient nations also, It 
was employed by the Mexicans to convey to 
Montezuma information of the Janding of 
the Spantards. Syllabic writing must next 
have been devised, in which the different 
sounds, or syllables, were expressed ; a word 
by this method would have as many cha- 
racters ag syllables. Such writing, though 
& great improvement, was still very incon- 
venient. At length, syllables were decom- 
posed into their elements, a few simple 
sounds; and ghe representation of these 
constituted an dphabet. It isnow supposed 
that the hieroglyphics of the Egyptiana, 
which originally denoted objects, were uilti- 
mately employed to express sounds; and, 
from being ic, hecame not merely 
syllabic, but alphabetical, The Greeks be- 
leved that the Phonictans were the inven- 
tors of letters; but there ig reason to sup- 
pose that the Hebrew characters are older 
than the Pheenician,and were known inthe 
time of Moses. The most ancient Greek, like 
the oriental languages, was written from 
teft to right: {t was afterwards written in 
alternate lines, from left to right and from 
right to left. It has been proposed to adopt 
a urfversal alphabet, which might contain 
a smaller number of elementary sounds 
than any used at present. 

ALPHON’SINE TABLES, astronomical 
tables made fn the reign of Alphonsus X., 
king of Arragon, who was a great lover of 
acfence, and a prinoe of rare attainments ; 
but though these tables bear his name, 
they were chiefly drawn up by Isaac Hazan, 
a learned Jewish rabbi. ba 

ALT (altus, high 3 Laz.), in Music, the high 
votes of the scale. 

ALTAIR, a star of the first magnitude in 
¢he constellation of the Eagle; it is the 
a Aquilw of astronomers. 

AL‘/TAR (according to some, from alta 
ara, high altar: Lat. ;—according to others, 
from Al, God; and tar, appointed: Heb.), a 
place upon which sacrifices were anciently 
offered to the deity. There was probably a 
difference between the ara and altare, the 
latter being raised on a substruction ; and 


they may have been employed in different | 


circumstances. Before temples were Ha 
nicimes 
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groves, sometimes in the ‘nighways, and 
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sometimes on the tops of mountains; and 
it was a custom to engrave upon them the 
name, proper ensign, or character of the 
deity to whom they were consecrated. In 
the great temples of ancient Rome, there 
were ordinarily three altars; the frst was 
placed in the sanctuary, at the foot of the 
statue of the divinity, upon which incense 
was burnt and Hbations offered; the second 
was before the gate of the temple, and 
upon it they sacrificed the victims; and 
the third was a portable altar, upon which 
were placed the offerings and the sacred 
vessels. These altars were of various 
heights, sizes, and materials; some yer 
remaining are beautifully decorated with 
basst relievi. The principal altars of the 
Jews were those of incense, of durnt- 
offerings, and the altar, or table, for the 
shew-bread. 

AL/TERATIVES (alter, the other: ZLat.), 
such medicines as induce a favourable 
change in the system, withoutany manifest 
operation or evacuation. 

AL/TERNATION oF GENERATION, a 
mode of reproduction amongst some of 
the lower animals, in which the perfect 
animal produces a different form, which 
may be termed larval, and this will for 
some generations produce aimilar or again 
different forms, the last. of them producing 
the perfect form. Thus a Medusa will 
produce a larva which grows into the form 
of a sea-anemone, and this will go on for 
some time, throwing off similar animals 1 
budding, until at length one of them 
will produce a Medusa of the original 
form. 

ALTH #’A (althaia, marsh mallow: G7.), 
marsh mallow, the Althea officinalis of 
botanists, nat. order Malvacea, a plant, the 
root of which abounds with a mild muci- 
lage, and 1s of great efficacy in medicine as 
anemollient. Thehollyhock belongsto the 
Bame genus. 

ALTIM’ETRY (altus, high: Zat.; and 
metreo, I measure : Gr.), the art of taking 
heights by means of instruments: and 
founded on the principle that the corre- 
sponding sides of triangles, having equal 
angles, are in exact proportion to one an- 
other. 

AL‘/TITUDE (altitudo, height: ZLat.), the 
height of an object, or ita elevation above 
that plane to which the base is referred; 
thus, in Mathematics, the altitude of a igure 
is the perpendicular or nearest distance of 
its vertex from the base. The altitude of 
an object is the elevation of an object above 
the plane of the horizon: or the length of 
a perpendicular let fall to that plane.——— 
ACCESSIBLE ALTITUDE of an object is that 
to whose base there is access, to measure 
the nenrest distance to it on the ground 
from any place.——-INAOOESSIBLE ALTI- 
TUDE of an object is that to whose base 


‘ there is not free access, by which a distance 


may he measured to it, on account of some 
impediment, such as water, wood, or the 
like. The instruments most generally used 
in measuring altitudes are the quadrant, 
sextant, theodolite, &c..—-ALTITUDH OF 
THR Eyxg, in Perspective, the perpendicular 
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height of the eye ahove the geometrical 
plane,_— ALTITUDE OF A 8TAR, &c.,, in As- 
tronomy, the height of any star, &c., above 
the horizon, or an arc of a vertical circle, 
intercepted between the star and the hori- 
zon. This altitude is either true orapparent 
according asitis reckoned from the rational 
or sensible horizon: and the difference be- 
tween these two 1s termed by astronomers 
the Parallaaz of Altitude ——ALTITUDES OF 
MOUNTAINS. (See HYPSOMETRY.) 

AL/TO Cital.), in Music, the counter-tenor 
part, or that immediately below the treble. 
It also indicates the tenor violin. 

AL’‘TO RELIE’VO (high relfef: Jtal.), in 
Sculpture, a representation of figures and 
other objects against a flat surface; it dif- 
fers from mezzo relievo, and basso relievo, 
only by the greater projection, or higher 
relief, of the figures. 

AL‘UM (alumen: Lat., a salt consisting 
of alumina, potash, and sulphuric acid, with, 
in ita ordinary form, water of crystalliza- 
tion. Its solution has a sweet and astrin- 
gent taste. It is consumed largely in the 
arta, being employed by the dyer as a mor- 
dant, also by the tanner. Sulphate of 
alumina also combines with the sulphates of 
soda and ammonia, and these are also 
termed alums. There are several processes 
for the manufacture of aluins. The old pro- 
cess of roasting alum shale is employed at 
Whitby and in Scotland. The shale of the 
coal measures is used at otber places. Sul- 
phate of alumina, obtained by bolling clay 
in sulphuric acid; and aluminate of soda, 
have also been employed for several of the 
purposes for which common alum is used. 
——ALUM SToNB, & mineral, of a greyish 
or yeHowish-white colour. It is found at 
Tolfa, in Italy, and in Bohemia; and yields 
a very pure alum, by simply subjecting it to 
roasting and lxiviation. 

ALU’‘MINA (same deriv.), the oxide of 
aluminium, an earth which is the basis of 
alum, clay, basalt, slate, &c. It is of the 
greatest Importance to mankind, for it en- 
ters Jargely into the composition of the 
best arable land, and is the chief constituent 
of all earthenware and porcelain. 

ALU™MINITE (same deriv.), a mineral of 
a snow-white colour, dull, and opaque; the 
native sulphate of alumina, 

ALUMINIUM (same deriv.), a metal of 
which the earth alumina, the chief consti- 
tuent of clay, fs an oxide. It is only of late 
years that chemists have succeeded fn tn- 
venting a process for extracting it in 
sufficient quantities and sufficiently cheap 
to enable {it to be used for manufacturing 
purposes, It has a white colour somewhat 
resembling tin; its specific gravity ia only 
26 (about that of common glass), and 
hence it is frequently used in the construc- 
tion of articles where ightness is an object. 
The melting point {is much below that of 
silver, When heated in oxygen it burns 
with brilllancy and produces alumina It 
{is not affected by sulphuretted bydrogen 
like silver. From its sonorousness it will 
probably be employed in the construction 
of musical instruments. With from 923 to 
95 per cent. of copper it forms an alloy 
named aluminium-bronze, which is scarcely 
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distinguishable by the eye from gold, whilst 
it is nearly as hard as tron. This alloy is 
coming into use in the manufactyre of 
ornamental articles. 

ALVEA’/RIUM (alveus, a hollow place: 
Lat.), among Anatomists, the hollow of the 
auricle, or outer ear. 

AL'VEOLATE (alveclatus, hollowed : 
Lat.), in Botany, an epithet applied to the 
receptacle of composite plants (the disk 
upon which the fiorets are placed), when 
it ts dlvided into cells lke a honey- 
comb. e 

ALVE/OLUS (a diminutive of alveus, a 
small cavity), in Natural History, properly 
denotes one of those waxen cells of which 
the combs in beehives consist.——ALVEO- 
LUB, in Anatomy, the socket-like cavity in 
the aws, in which each of the teeth is 

xed. 

AMA’DIS DE GAUL, the most celebrated 
of the romances of chivalry, written in 
Spanish by a Portuguese named Vasco Lo- 
beira, who died in 1325. It relates the fa- 
bulous adventures of Amadis and other 
knights; the fairy mythology of the east 
{a Introduced, with monsters and marvels 
of every kind. 

A'MADOU, or GERMAN TINDER, a fungus 
(a species of Polyporus) found chiefly on old 
oaks and ash trees. It ts botled in water, 
dried, beaten, soaked in a solution of nitre, 
and again dried for use. 

AMAL/GAM, the combination of mercury 
with some other inetal. Amgigamsare used 
either to render a inetal fit to be spread 
out, as in gilding, or else to reduce it tu 
powder. Two methods are generally em- 
ployed in making amalgams. The first is 
merely trituration in a mortar, and with- 
out heat: the second is fusing the metal 
which is to be amalgamated, and adding 
to it, when fused, the intended quantity of 
mercury. An amalgam of tin and mercury 
is used for looking-glasses. Medallists 
consider any soft alloy as an amalgam. The 
extraction of particles of gold from sand 
orstamped rock Is usually effected by means 
of mercury. The mercury is afterwards 
vaporised by heat, and then condensedgfor 
future use. 

A'MARANTH (amarantos: from a, not; 
and maraino, I wither: Gr.), a plant of fable 
and poetry, feigned to have flowers that 
never withered, and therefore made into 
garlands by the blessed. Botanists have 
given the name of Amaranthus ‘8 a& genus 
of plants, nat. ord, Amara’ » which 
includes the well-known prince's feathcr, 
cock’s-com)h, and love-lies-bleeding. 

AMARYL/LIS (amarusso, I sparkle: Gr.), 


a genus of bulbous rooted plants, with | 


handsome flowers, belonging to the nat. 
ord. Amaryllidacew. They are natives of 
America, the West Indies, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, but most of our hothouse 
plants are hybrids, Snowdrops belong to 
the same order. iad 
A'/MATEUR (amator, a lover: Lat), a 
person having a taste fora particular art, 
seu 208 professing nor being dependent 


on it. 
AMAURO’SIS (amauros, dark : Gr.), among 
Physicianeya disease of the eye, called alsa 
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the gutta serena. It arises, not from any 
external injury, but from a defective action 
of thegerve, 

A NS (usually derived from a, with- 
out: and mazos, a breast: Gr.), a nation of 
female warriors, who are said to have 
founded an empire in Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to tradition, they permitted no males to 
reside among them, but had intercourse 
with the men of the neighbouring nations 
merely for the sake of preserving their 
community, Their maie children they et- 
they killed or sent back to their fathers, 
but they brought up the females to war. 
They are said to have destroyed the right 
breast, that this part of the body might 
not impede them in the use of the bow: 
and it was from this supposed practice that 
they obtained tne name of Amazons. The 
laat account we have of them dates about 
330 years before Christ, when it is related 
that thetr queen, Thalestris, made a visit to 
Alexander of Macedon, at the head of 800 
of her Amazons.——The old geographers 
gave the name of AMAZONIA to a large 
tract of country in the interior of South 
America, because Orellana, the firat disco- 
verer of the country, asserts, that as he 
sailed up the stupendous river Maranon, or 
Amazon, he found on its banks a nation of 
armed women, who made war on the neigh- 
bouring people. 

AMBAS'‘SADOR (ambasciare, to solicit: 
Ital,-—perhaps because originally sent to 
ask favoura),ethe representative of one 
sovereign power to another, to which he is 
sent properly accredited. Ambassadors are 
the highest order of foreign ministers, and 
are either ordinary or extraordinary. An 
ordinary ambassador resides permanently 
at the foreign court to which he is accre- 
dited, and his duties consist in acting as 
the medium of intercourse between his 
own court and that to which he is accre- 
dited, and in transmitting such intelligence 
as fs likely to interest his own court, <Am- 
bassadors extraordinary are sent on some 
important occasion, and are generally sur: 
rounded with great pomp and splendour; 
Nut they leave the country as soon as the 
nffaiP? is despatched, The persons of am- 
bassadors are sacred, both In peace and 
war; so that, according to the Jaw of na- 
tions, if hostilities break out between two 
nations, the respective ambassadors are 
permitted to depart without molestation. 
By the laws of England, an ambassador is 
amenable ®nly fur crimes which are con- 
trary to the laws of al) nations: when guilty 
of these, he is punishable as an alien. He 
Is protected from arrest, and his goods can- 
not be seized in distress. Prussia is the 
only great European power that does not 
send thia class of ministers. Envoys, or 
ministers, form the second class of diplo- 
matists, resident ministers the third class, 
aud chargés d'affaires the fourth. 

AM'BEN (ambre: Fr.), a hard brittle 
tasteless substance, generally semi{transpa- 
rent, or opaque, of a glossy surface and 
conchoidal fracture. It 1s susceptible of a 
good polish, and is worked up into orna- 
mente, Itisinflammable, and, when heated, 
yleldsa strong and bituminousodepr. After 
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it has been exposed to a alight friction, {t 
attracts straws and other light bodies, and 
produces sparks, visible in the dark. The 
Greeks called it electron, from tts resem- 
blance in point of colour to an alloy of gold 
and silver of the same name. Whence 
comes our word electricity. The Romans, 
supposing it to be a vegetable juice, named 
it succinum, by the Arabs it 1s denominated 
ambra, whence the French write it ambre, 
and the English amber. It is believed to be 
of vegetable origin: the leaves and stalks 
of vegetables ure found in it; and wasps, 
files, gnats, &c., which it contains, have 
evidently been entangled in it while it 
was in the soft state. It occursas a fosall, 
which 1s procured ja large quantities on the 
Prussian coast of the Baltic. 

AM’BERGRIS (ambre, amber; and gris, 
grey: Fy.), 8 solid opaque ash-coloured 
inflammable substance, variegated like mar- 
ble, remarkably light, and, when heated, 
emitting a fragrant odour. It is found 
floating in the sea near the coast of various 
tropical countries, and is a morbid secre- 
tion from the liver of the spermaceti whale. 
It is very much prized in Asia and Africa, 
where it is made use of to flavour luxurtous 
dishes: in Europe, it is highly valued as an 
article of perfumery. 

AM’BIDEXTER (ambo, both ; and derter, 
a right hand: JLat.), & person who can use 
both hands with equal facility, and for the 
same purposes that the generality of peuple 
do their right hands, 

AM/BIENT (ambio, I encompass: Lat.), 
a term used for such bodies, especially 
fluids, as encompass others on all sides: 
thus, the air {s frequently called an ambient 
fluid, in consequence of being diffused round 
all terrestrial bodies, 

AM’BIT oF A FIGURE (same deriv,), in 
Mathematics, the Perimeter, or the suin of 
the Nines hy which a figure is bounded. 

AMBLYO'TIA (ambluépia, from ambius, 
dull ; and ops, the sight: Gr.), in Medicine,a 
term for dimness of sight. 

AMBRO‘'SIA (@r., from ambrostos, im- 
mortal), in heathen Antiquity, the food of 
the gods. Hence, whatever is very gratify- 
ing to the taste or smell has been termed 
ambrosial. 

AM'BRY, in Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
a place in which were deposited charters, 
&c., and, when tt was inside the church, the 
vessels of the altar. In ancient abbeys 
and priories, there was an office under this 
denomination, in which were laid up allthe 
charities for the poor. 

AMBUR’BIUM (amb, about; and urbs,a 
city: Lat), in Roman Antiquity, a solemn 
procession round the city, made annually, 
or to avert some calamity which suddenly 
threatened: the victim accompanied it, 
and was afterwards sacrificed, 

AMBUSCA’DE, or AM’BUSH (embtiche, 
ambush: Fy.), in the Military art, a placa 
where soldiers may lie concealed, till 
they find an opportunity to surprise the 
enemy. 

AMEN’ (truly: Heb.), in Scripture tan- 
guage, a solemn concluston to prayer, em- 
ployed by the Hebrews, signifying verily, 
or so be it, 
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any upper garment worn over the tunic 
-——A part of the dress worn by a Roman 
Catholic priest, &c., under all the ec&lesias- 
tical costume, at mass, &c. It is a square 
piece of linen drawn over the shoulders. 

AMID’-SHIPS, a Naval term, signifying 
in the middle of the ship, applied either to 
length or breadth. 

AM™MON (Amun: Eoypt.), the name of 
an Egyptian deity, whom the Romans 
termed Jupiter Ammon. He was usually 
represented with a ram's head. There was 
a magnificent temple erected to him in a 
casted ve of trees in the oasis now called 
the Oasis of Siwah, with an oracle famous 
through many ages. It was so renowned, 
that Alexander the Great crossed the desert 
to consult it, and the priests telling hiin 
that he was the son of the god, he ever 
afterwards claimed divine origin. Cam- 
Dbyses sent an army of 50,000 men to de- 
stroy the temple, but the tradition runs 
that they never reached it, and never re- 
turned. Some ruins of the temple stil! 
exist, 

AMMONIA, a colourless gas, with a 
atrongly pungent odour, exhibiting an al- 
kaline reaction with test paper. By pres- 
sure it may be condensed into a liquid. It 
fs soluble in water to the extent of 700 
times its volume, It isa combination of three 
volumes of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 
but {t cannot be formed directly from these 
gases. It must be obtained from some of 
its compounds; it is founé ™ large quan- 
tities during the manufacture of coal-gas, 
and is a product of the decomposition of 
animal matters containing nitrogen. When 
a solution of ammoniais treated with acids, 
a series of salts is obtained, resembling 
completely the corresponding salts of pot- 
ash and soda. If sal-ammoniac, which isa 
hydrochiorate of ammonia, is properly 
brought into connection with mercury, an 
amalgam is formed, similar to the amalgams 

A™METHYBT (amethustos, a remedy {formed by mercury, potassium, and so- 
against drunkenness: Gr.), the oriental! dium. Hence it is supposed there is a 
amethyst Is a variety of CoRUNDUM, and | metal which bas received the name of am- 
is composed almost entirely of alumina, | monium, but all attempts to obtain it as a 
The common amethyst isa variety of quartz, | separate substance have hitherto fagled. 
consisting chiefly of silica, coloured in | Ammonia received its name from having 
various shades of violet, by the oxides of | been found fn old times in the ordure of 
iron and manganese. It is usually found | camels, near the temple of Ammon. 
crystallised in six-sided prisms, with a six-| AMMO’NIAOC, or GUM AMMO'NTAC, a 
sided pyramid at the end. It occurs in| resinous substance brought from the East 
Europe and India. The Persians believed | Indies in drops or granules. The best kind 
that wine drunk out of an amethystine cup | is of a yellowish colour without, gnd white 
would not intoxicate: hence the name. within. It 1s the produce of some umbelll- 

AMIAN’THUS, or ASBES’TOB (amiantoa, | ferouseplant not yet accurately determined. 
undefiled ; asbestos, inextinguishable: Gr.), AMMONI’TES, (See ConnU AMMONIS.) 
names applied to different mfnerals which AMMUNI‘TION (munitio: Lat.), all war- 
agree in the possession of a fibrous struc- | ike stores, and espectally powder, ball, 
ture, arising from the parallel position of | bombs, guns, and other weapons necessary 
long capillary crystals. They are varieties | for warfare. 
of amphibole. In that form called amian-| AM’NESTY (amnéstia: from a, not; and 
thus, the threads are easily separated, are | mnaomai, I remember: Gr.), an act by 
very flexible, and havea silky lustre. They | which two parties at variance promise to 
may be made to serve as the wick of a lamp, | pardon and bury in oblivion all that {a past. 
and can even be woven into a fire-proof/It is more espectally used for a pardon 
cloth. It occurs fn Corsica, Savoy, Corn- anted by a prince to his rebellious sub- 
wall, and elsewhere. Oommon asbestos Is | jects. 
of a dull green colour, and has little fiexi-| AMO’MUM (khamama: Arab, ; amdmon: 
Uility. Gr.), one of the aromatic herbs formerly 
AMIO'TUS (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, | used for t@e preservation of dead bodies; 
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AMEND'S HONORA’BLE (amende, a pe- 
nalty: F¥.), in French Law, an infamous 
kind of punishment formerly inflicted in 
France on traitors, parricides, or sacrile- 
gious persons. It was of two kinds: one 
consisted in the mere acknowledgment of 
the offence, in open court, bareheaded, and 
kneeling: which was called the simple or 
ary amende. In the other, the offender was 
obliged to kneel in his shirt, with a torch in 
his hand, and a rope about his neck, being 
conducted by the executioner: which was 
called the amende honorable in figuris. It 
was, and still fs sometimes, joined with 
capital punishment.———-The common accep- 
tation of the term indicates that an open 
upology is made for an offence or injury 


done. 

AMENTA‘OEZ2 (amentum, athong: Lat), 
anatural order of trees and shrubs, distin- 
guished by their unisexual flowers, the 
staminiferous ones being In catkins. The 
order includes tho birch, alder, willow, 
poplar, plane, hasel, beech, spanish chest- 
nut, and oak. 

AMERC’EMENT (a merci, at the mercy : 
Fy.), apecuniary punishment imposed on of- 
fenders, atthe mercy ofthe court. Amerce- 
ments differ from fines, inasmuch as the 
Jatter are defined, and the former are pro- 
portioned to the fault, or more properly at 
the discretion of the court. The statute of 
Magna Charta ordains, that a freeman is 
not to be amerced for a small fault, but in 
proportion to the offence, by his peers and 


equals. 

AMER’ICANISM, any word or phrase in 
general use among the inhabitants of the 
United States, which deviates from the 
English standard. Of these, a great pro- 
portion are words of !ocal character, ori- 
ginally taken from different counties in 
England, by the first emigrants. Others are 
words formerly used by English writers, 
but which have become ohsolete. 
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whence ia derived the word mummy. Its 
aromatic seeds are much used, under the 
name Sf cardamoms, grains of paradise, &c, 
It belongs to the same nat, ord. as the ginger 
and turmeric, and jis allied to the arrow- 
root (Maranta). 

AMOR’PHOUS (a, without; ‘morphe, 
form: Gr.), destitute of regular figure. 
Thus felspar is found both crystallised and 
amorphous, 

AMORTIZA‘TION (mors, death: Lat.), in 
Law, an alienatlon of lands or tenements 
in fortmain, which see, 

AMPHIARTHRO’SIS (amphi, round- 
nbout ; and arthroo,I fasten by joints: Gr.), 
in Anatomy, a term for such junctures of 
bones as have motion similar to that of the 
articulation of the ribs with the vertebra. 

AMPHIBIA (amphibios, living a double 
life: from amphi, on both sides; and bia, 
bodtly strength : Gr.), a class of vertebrate 
animals, in which the Bafrachia (frogs, 
toads, salamanders, and tritons), the Stren 
and Proteus are placed. In strictness it is 
only those animals which are equally adapt- 
ed by the possession both of lungs and 
branchiw for living in air and water that 
can be called amphibious, and this is only 
the case with five genera, viz, Siren, Lepido- 
siren, Proteus, Axolot), and Menobranchus. 

AMPHI'BOLE (amphibolos, equivocal : 
Gy.), in Mineralogy, one of the forms of 
hornblende, taking its name from its re- 
semblance to gugite. 

AMPHIBO’LEA, or AMPHIBOL’/OGY 
(amphibolos, equivocal; and logos, a dis- 
course; G*.), in Rhetoric, ambiguity of ex- 
pression, when a sentence conveya a double 
meaning, It is distinguished from an equi- 
vocation, which lies in a single word. 

AMPHIO’TYONS (according to the an- 
cients, from Amphictyon, near whose tem- 
ple the council was held; but probably from 
amphictiones, dwellers around: Gr.), in Gre- 
cian Antiquity, assemblies composed of de- 
puties from different states of Greece. 
That which obtained the name, by pre- 
eminence, met twice a year, in the spring 
at Delphi, and in the autumn at Thermo- 
pyl®; and decided ali differences, especially 
in matters of religion, between any of the 
Grecian states ; their determinations being 
held sacred and inviolable, 

AMPHISBAUNA ( Aisbaina ; from am- 
phi, on both sides ; and baino, I go: Gr.), a 
@enus of harmless serpents, which are sup- 
posed capable of moving backwards or 
forwards, with equal facility. . This belief 
has arisen from the two extremities; being 
equally obtuse, and the scales of the head 
being the same as those on the back. They 
are natives of South America, and live upon 
ants, 

AMPHITHE’ATRE (amphitheatron : from 
amphi, on both sides; and theatron, a 
theatre: G*.), in Antiquity, a spacious edi- 
fice, bullg@elther round or oval, likes double 
theatre, with a numberof rising seats, upon 
which the peuple used to sit and behold the 
combats of gladiatora, or of wild beasts, and 
other sports. Some of them, as the Ooli- 
seum at Rome, were capable of containing 
from 50,000 to 80,000 spectators... The prin- 
cipal parta of the amphitheatre were the 

 ] 
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, arena, or place were the gladiators fought; 
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the cavea, or hollow place where the beasts 
were kept ; the podium, or projection at the 
top of the wall which surrounded the arena, 
and assigned to the senators; the gradus, 
or benches, rising all round above the 
podium ; tle aditua, or entrances; and the | 
vomitorta, or gates which terminated the 


aditus, 

AM’PHITRITE (Amphitrite, a goddess of 
the sea), in Zoology, a genus of marine | 
worms, living in tubes composed of grains 
ofasand. They have short golden-coloured 
bristles, arranged in one or two rows, on 
the anterior part of the head. . 

AM’PHORA (amphoreus, having two han- 
dics: Gr.),in Antiquity, a liquid measure in 
use among the Greeksand Romans. Ithad 
two handles, and was sometimes used as an 
architectural ornament. 

AMPLIFICA/TION (amplificatio, a mag- 
nifying: Dat), in Rhetoric, part of a 
discourse or speech, in which a crime is ag- 
gravated, a praise or commendation height- 
ened, or a narration enlarged, by such an 
enumeration of circumstances as will ex- 
cite strong emotions in the minds of 
the auditors. It differs from exaggeration 
in which circumstances and facts are 
heightened in colouring, 50 as to exceed 
the reality. 

AM’PLITUDE (amplitudo, size: at.), in 
Astronomy, an arc of the horizon, inter- 
cepted between the east or west point and 
the centre of the gun, or of a planet, at its 
rising or setting.—— The word is sometimes 
used to express the horizontal distance to 
which a projectile is thrown, or the range. 
——AMPLITUDE, MAGNETIOAL, fs an arc of 
the horizon, contained between the centre 
of the celestia! body, when rising or set- 
ting, and the east or west point of the 
compaas. 

AMPUL’‘/LA (Lat.), an ancient drinking 
cup; but among ecclesiastical writers, 
one of the sacred vessels used at the altar. 
The ampulla still holds a distinguished 
place in the coronation of the kings of 
England and France. That which is used 
in England is of the purest chased gold 
and represents an eagle with expanded 
wings standing on a pedestal] near seven 
inches in height, and weighing about ten 
ounces. It was deposited in the Tower by 
the Black Prince, and is still preserved 
there with the other regalia. 

AM’ULET (amuletum ; Lat.: from hama- 
let: Arab.), a superstitious charm or preser- 
vativo against mischief, witchcraft, or dis- 
eases, Amulets were made of atone, metal, 
animals, and, in fact, of everything which 
fancy or caprice suggested. Sometimes 
they consisted of words, characters, and 
sentences, ranged in a particular order, and 
engraved upon wood, &c., and were worn 
about the neck or some other part of the 
body. At other times they were neither 
written nor engraved, but prepared with 
many superstitious ceremonies, great re- 
gard being usually paid to the infiuence of 
the stars. 

AMUSETT’E (a toy: Fy.), ® small one- 
pound cannon, formerly employed in war 
in mountainous regions: and which, for 
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lightness and facility of movement, was 
found to Reroe great advantages. 

AMYG'DALOID Did dat an almond ; 
and eidos, form: Gr.), a term applied to 
rocks in which minerals are imbedded, like 
almonds in a cake. 

A™MYL (amulon, starch : Gr.), in Chemistry 
+ hypothetical compound radical,congisting 
of ten atoms of carbon, and eleven of hy- 
drogen. It forms with other substances a 
series of ethers and compounds, which cor- 
respond to those formed by ordinary 
alcohol. Potato ofl and fusel ofl, matters 
obtained on the distillation of potatoes and 
grrin, are examples of these compounds. 

A’‘/NA, the Latin neuter plural termination, 
given to thenames of amusing miscellanies, 
consisting of anecdotes, traits of character, 
and incidents relating toany person or sub- 
ject. It is used in English, French, and 
Latin works, and was first adopted in the 
‘ Valesiana,’ which were detached observa- 
tions on passages of classical antiquity by 
the celebrated Valois, and published at 
Paris in 1695.——ANA (ana, each: Gr.), 
among Physicians, denotes an eyual quan- 
tity of the ingredients which immediately 
precede it in prescriptions: as syrup and 
water, ana, aa, or a Zii.; that is, of syrup 
and water each two ounces, 

ANABAP’TISTS (ana, signifying repeti- 
tion ; and baptizo, I dipunder : G7.), aname 

iven toa Christian sect because they ob- 
ected to fnfant baptism, and baptized again 
those who joined them. They were known 
in the early ages of Christianity as Cata- 
vhrygians and Novatians,&c. But they are 
to be distinguished from the sects which 
appeared in Germany in 1521, immediately 
after therise of Lutheranism. These latter 
at first preached up an entire freedom from 
all subjection to the civil as well as eccie- 
slasticul power, and committed frightful 
excesses ; but the tenet from whence they 
took their name, was their rebaptizing all 
new cunverts to their sect. They were 
put down with some difficulty and great 
slaughter, theirleader, Muncer, being killed, 
The struggle they made was a political as 
well as a religious one: it was @ contest 
between the lower and upper classes, The 
Baptists of England form a distinct sect, 
without any connection with the Anabap- 
tists here spoken of. 

ANA’BASIS (a going up: G*.), the title 
of Xenophon's description of the younger 
Cyrue’s expedition against his brotherArtax- 
erxes, King of Persia, #.0.401. A body of 
Greek mercenarics forined part of Cyrus’ 
army, and Xenophon accompanted them, 
ultiinately obtaining military command. 
When Cyrus lost his life on the plains of 
Cunaxa, the retreat of the ‘Ten Thousand’ 
commenced. — -Arrian also gave the name 
of Anabasis to a work fn which he described 
the cainpaigns of Alexander the Great, .—~ 
ANABASIS, among Physicians, denotes 


either the increase or augmentation of a 
fever in general, or of any particular pa- 
roxysm. 

ANABRO’'SIS (@r.: from ana, through; 
and drésis, arf eating out), in Medicine, a 
corrosion of the solfd parts by acrid hu- 
mours. 
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ANACAR’/DIUM (a, without ; and kardia, 
a heart: Gr. because the seeds uot 
within the fruit), the botanical name of the 
genus of the tree producing the CAasHEW 
Not, which see, 

ANACATHAR’'SIS (G*., from anakathairo, 
I cleanse thoroughly), in Medicine, a cleans- 
ing of the lungs, by expectoration.—_—— This 
term ia Hkewise applied by divines to the 
clearing up of obscure passages of Scripture, 
by a spiritual interpretation. 

ANAOH’RONISM (ana, vackwards; and 
chronos, time: Gr.), in Literature, an error 
with respect to chronology, by which an 
event is placed earlier than it really hap- 
pened ; in which sense it stands opposite to 
pardachronism, 

ANACOLU’THON (anakolouthon, wanting 
sequence: G@r.), in Grammar or Rhetoric, a 
want of coherency, generally arising from 
inattention on the part of the writer or 
orator. 

ANAOCREON®TIO VERSE, a term applied 
to lyrical pieces with a convivial or amatory 
turn, such aa the Greek poet Anacreon com- 
posed. The verses of that poet have an 
elegant simplicity which has never been 
equalled by his numervus imitators. 

ANADIPLO‘'SIS (Gr., from anadiploo, I 
make double), a figure in Rhetoric and 
Poetry, in which the last word or words of 
a sentence are repeated at the beginning of 
the next. 

ANESTHETICS (a, priv,; and aistheti- 
cos, fitted fur perception : Gr), substances 
which produce tnsensibility, apparently by 
suspending certain of the functions of the 
nervous system ;: among these, the vapour 
of ether and of chloroform are the most 
manageable, and have lately attracted 
much notice tn reference to the per- 
forming of surgical] operations under their 
influence, 

AN°AGRAM (anagramma, a transposition 
of lettera; from ana, up and down; and 
gramma, a@ letter: Gr.), the change of one 
word or phrase into another, by reading the 
letters backwards, or by transposing them. 
Anagrams were very common among the 
ancients, and occasionally contained Boine 
happy allusion; but perhaps none were 
more appropriate than the anagram made 
by Dr. Burney on the name of the hero of 
the Nile, just after that !mportant victory 
took place: HORATIO NELSON, ‘ Honvr est 
a Nilo.’ 

ANALEO'TA (analego, I pick up: G*,), 
a collection of extracts from different 
works” 

ANALEM’MA (analambano, I take up: 
Gr.), in Geometry, an orthographic projeo- 
tion of the sphere, on the plane of the me- 
ridian. 

ANALEP’TICS (same word, in the sense of 
I recover), in Medicine, restoratives which 
servetorepair the strength, and to raise the 
depressed spirits. ® 

AN’ALOGUE (analogos, according to due 
proportton: Gr.), in Comparative Anatomy, 
an organ which resembles another in its 
functional relations; thus, the wing of a 
bird is analogous to the wing of the flying 
lizard, ang, to the wing of an Insect, though 
it be not MM its structural relations the cor. 

® 
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responding organ of the body. (See Hox0- 
Loe 


Y. 
ET LOGY (same deriv), originally sig- 
nified resemblance of relations ; but it is 
now usually understood to mean any sort 
of resembiance affording a ground for ar- 
guments which do not amount to a com- 
plete induction. If A and B resemble each 
other in certain respects, and if a proposi- 
tion is true of A, it is argued that {it is also 
true of B. The force of this ment will 
degend on the degree of relationship that 
exists between A and B.——In Geometry, 
it ig the same as proportion. —In Grani- 
mar, it ia a conformity to the principles of 
organization of the different words or col- 
lectiona of words.—As to its meaning in 
Natural History, see HoMOLOGY., 
ANAL/‘YSIB (analusia, from analuo, I un- 
louse: G7.), in Chemistry, the separation of 
auy substance into its constituent parts. 
It {sg either qualitative or quantitative. 
Qualitative analysis ascertains the nature of 
the elements: we, their relative 
amounts,_—— VOLUMETRICAL ANALYSIS, or 
the quantitative estimation of chemical 
substances by measure, is an easy method 
of ascertaining the quantity of a given 
substance which a certain solution or com- 
pound contains. Chemists are continually 
needing to determine such a question, for 
liany purposes, especially for ascertaining 
the commercial value of alkalis, manga- 
nese, chlorid lime, indigo, and many 
other substances. Suppose, for example, 
we wish to know how much potash a cer- 
tain solution contains. We measure off a 
given quantity, and ascertain how much 
acid of a known strength is required to ga- 
turate ft. This being done, a simple calcu- 
lation completes the operation, and this 





, Calculation may be spared by the inspection 


of a previously-prepared table.—— ANA- 

LYS18, among Grammarians, is the explain- | 
{ng the etymology, construction, and other 

properties of words.——ANALYSBIS is fre- 

quently employed to signify the algebraical 

branches of pure mathematics ——ANa- 

LYSIg is likewise used fora brief, but 

metifbdical, illustration of the principles | 
of a science; in which sense it is nearly 

synonymous with what is termed a Sy- 
nopsis, 

ANAMORPHO'SIS (anamorphdsis, from 

anamorphoo, I renovate: Gr.), in Perapec- | 
tive and Painting, the representation of! 
some ima@e, either on a plane or curved 

surface, deformed, or distorted ; whigh in 

a certain point of view appears regular and 

in just proportion. 

ANA‘'PAIST, a foot in Greek and Latin 
metre, consisting of two short syllables 
and a long one. The French language is 
much more abundant in anape@sata than the 
English, which ia richer fn dactyls. We 
have, however, several poems in an ans- 
peestic mesure, composed of couplets, each 
line having four anapwets: thus, 

They are true to the last of their blood 

and their breath, 

And like reapers descend to the har- 

vest of death, 

ANAPH’ORA (a raising up: Gap, the re- 
petition of the same word or Wprase at the 
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| ANCHOR 
beginning of several successive sentences, 
——ANAPHORA, in Astrunomy, an ascension 
or rising of the twelve signa of the zodiac, 
from the east to the west, by the daily 
course of the heavens. 

ANAPLEROT'ICS (anapléroo, I fill up: 
Gr.), medicines which promote the growth 
of flesh in wounds and ulcers, 

A’NARCHY (anarchia, want of govern- 
ment: G@7r,), a disorderly society without a 
government. 

ANASAR’CA (ana, throughout ; and sara, 
the flesh: Gr.), a diffusion of water through 
the cellular membrane of the limbs, as 
in dropsy. 

ANASTAL‘TICS (anastaltikos, fit for put- 
ting back: Gr.), in Pharmacy, astringent or 
styptic medicines. 

ANABTAT'IC PRINTING (anastasts, a 
setting up again: Gr.), a process by which 
the productions of typography, lithography, 
or engraving, may be transferred from the 
originals without injury to them, and after- 
wards fixed on metal or wood, 80 as tu be 
printed from again. 

ANASTOMO’SIS (Gr., from anastomoo, I 
furnish with a mouth), Znosculation: ap- 
plied to the opening of one vessel into 
another. It occurs with arteries, veins, 
and lymphatics, in the animal body. 

ANAS’/TROPHE (Gr., from anastrepho, I 
turn upside down), in Rhetoric, the inver- 
sion of words {In a sentence, or the placing 
them out of their natural order. 

ANATH’EMA (a person exposed to public 
reprobation;: G@r.), among Ecclesiastical 
writers, the word ig usually intended tuo 
express the cutting off a person from the 
privileges of society, and from communion 
with the faithful The anathema differs 
from simple excommunication, inasmuch 
as the former is attended with curses and 
execrations. 

ANA'TOMY (anatomé, from anatemno, | 
cut up: Gr.), In its widest sense, signifies 
the dissection of organized bodies, with a 
view to discover thelr structure, and the 
connection of the parts. Anatomy is the 
basis of Physiology, the object of which is 
the discovery of function; and both form 
the indispensable basis of Medicine, The 
object of Oumparative Anatomy is the dis- 
covery of the differences in stracture and 
organization which obtain throughout the 
animal kingdom, from the simplest forms 
to the most complex, and from the earliest 
dawn of life on the planet to the present 
epoch. Descriptive Anatony is concerned 
with healthy structure, and is the necessary 
basis of Patho Axnatomy, which ia 
concerned with diseased structures. 

AN’CESTORS (uncétres: Fr.), those from 
whom a person is descended in a direct 
line, the father and mother not included. 
Both law and custom make a difference 
between ancestors and-predecessors, the 
first being applied to a natural person, as 
a man and his ancestors, and the latter to 
a body politic, as a bishop and his prede- 


cessors. 
AN'’CHOR (ankura: Gr.),& heavy, strong, 
crooked iuatrument of iron, cast or dropped 
from a ship into the water, to retain her in 
a convenient station in a harbour, road, or 

















ANCHORAGE] 





river. anchors were at first mere weights : 
afterwards, as at present, they were in- 
tended to fasten in the ground. They are 
80 contrived as to aink into the earth the 
moment they reach it, and to bear a great 
strain before they can be loosened or dis- 
lodged. Every ship has, or ought to have, 
three principal anchors, with a cable to 
each, viz. the sheet, the best bower, and the 
amall bower, so called from their usual situa- 
tion on the ship’s bows. There are besides 
small anchors for moving aship from place 
to place in a harbour or river, where there 
may not be room or wind for sailing ; these 
are the stream-anchor, the kedge, and the 
grapnel. The sast, however, is chiefiy de- 
signed for boats. 

AN'CHORAGE (same deriv.), ground fit 
for holding the anchor}; also the duty paid 
by ships for the use of the haven where 
they cast anchor. 

AN’CHORET, AN’CHORITE, or AN- 
ACH’ORET (anachdrétés, from anachoreo, I 
withdraw : Gr.), ina general sense, means 
a hermit, or one who voluntarily lives apart 
from the world. Retirement from all 
society has, by vast numbers, been con- 
sidered rs facilitating the attainment of a 
virtuous life. In Egypt and Syria, where 
Christianity became strongly tinged with 
the pecullar notions of the East, the 
anchorets were most numerous; and from 
those who lived in celle in the vicinity of a 
church, sprang the convents of a later 
period, which were filled with inmates 
anxious to escape from the tumult and 
bloodshed that marked the beginning of 
the middle ages, 

ANOHO’'VY (ancioe: Ital.), a small sea- 
fish belonging to the genus Emgraulis of 
Naturalists. It is allied to the herring, and 
ig taken in large quantities in the Mediter- 
ranean by night-fishing. It is alsotaken on 
the British coasts, 

ANCHYLO'SIS (ankuldsia, from ankuloo, 
I crook: G7.), in Medicine, a stiffness or im- 
mobility of the joints, arising from various 
causes, and often connected with defor- 
mities of the limbs. For the most part it ts 
the result of inflammation in themembrane 
Hning the joints. 

ANOO'NES (ankon, the bent arm: G*r.), 
in Architecture, the consoles, or ornaments 
an the key stones of arches or sides of 

oors, 

ANOY’LE or ANCI'LE (Lat), tn Anti- 
quity, a small brazen shield belon to 
Mars, which fell, as was pretended, from 
heaven in the reign of Numa Poumpilius: 
when a voice was heard, declaring that 
Rome should be mistress of the world 
as long as she shuuld preserve this holy 
buckler. 

ANCYLOBLEPH’ARON (G7. : from anku- 
los, crooked; and blepharon, the eyelid : G.), 
in Medicine, a disease of the eye which 
closes the eyelids. 

ANOY’LOGLOS’SUM (ankulos, crooked ; 
and gldssa, the to e: Gr,), in Medicine, a 
contraction of the ligaments of the tongue, 
a0 as to hinder speech. 

ANDAN’TE (going: Jtal.), in Music, an 
indication that the notes are to be distinct 
from each other.——AXDANTH LARGO sig- 
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nifies that the music must be slow, the 
Hime exactly observed, and each note dis- 
tinct. 

ANDANTI'NO (Ztal.), in Music, gentle, 
tender; somewhat slower than andante, 

ANDROG’'YNOUS (andro-gunos, herma- 
phrodite: Gr.), in Botany, an epithet for 
plants bearing separate male and female 
flowers on the same root, without any 
mixture of hermaphrodites.——In Physio- 
logy, the possession of organs, of both 
sexes, in each individual, as in the snail. 

ANDROI'DES (andros, of a man; And 
éidos, the form; Gr.), in Mechanics, a term 
used to denote un automaton in the figure 
of a man, which, by means of certain 
springs and other mechanical contrivances, 
is enabled to walk, and perform other ac- 
tions of & man. 

ANEMOM’ETER (anemoa, the wind; and 
metron, & Measure: Gr.), apparatus for in- 
dicating, measuring, aud recording, the 
direction, force, and velocity, of the wind. 
Various contrivances have been invented 
for these purposes, and some one of them 
ia to be found in every meteorological 
observatory. Various contrivances have 
been invented for this purpose; the first of 
which is attributed to Wolfius, who des- 
cribed {t in 1709; but considerable itm- 
provements have been since made in ita 
construction. During the experiments 
made by Dr. Lind with his anemometer, 
he found, in one instance, that the force 
of the wind was such to be equal 
to upwards of 34 Ibs. on a square foot, 
pons to a velocity of 93 miles per 

our 

ANEM/ONE (anemos, the wind: Gyr.),a 
beautiful flower, originally brought from 
the East, but now much cultivated in our 
gardens, nat. order, ranunculacee. Somo 
species ure wild fn Britain. The word 
signifies properly wind-flower, because it 
was supposed that it opened only when the 
wind blew. 

ANEM’OSCOPE (anemos, the wind; and 
scopeo, | examine : Gr.), any contrivance for 
showing from what point of the compass 
the wind blows. @ 

ANE’/PIGRAPHOUS (a, without, epi 
graphe, an inscription: Gr.), in Numisma- 
tics, an epithet applied to coins which bear 
no inscription, 

A'NEROID BAROM‘ETER (a, without; 
neros, humid; and eidos, form: Gr., on ac- 
count of no fluid heing used),ean Instru- 
ment for indicating the variations of at- 
mospfherlc pressure, and differing froin 
the ordinary barometer in this, that while, 
in the latter, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere ia measured by the height of the 
column of mercury which it supports; 
in the former, the differences of pressure 
aré measured by the effect produced on a 
partially exhausted metallic vessel, the 
opposite aides of which are mgre or less 
brought together, according asthe pressure 
of the atmosphere is greater or less. A 
spiral spring resists the compression of the 
sides: the motion ia magnified by levers, 
and is communicated to an index which 
moves ronnd a dial-plate, 

AN’EUKISM (aneuruno, I widen: G@r.), 
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in Surgery, a diseased swelling of an artery, 
attended with a continued pulsation. 
AN’GEL (angelos, a messenger: Gr.), the 
name given to those spiritual, intelligent 
beings, who are supposed to execute the 
will of God, in the government of the 
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ecliptic by two circles, one passing through 
the celestial object, the other through the 
vernal equinox._—ANGLE OF PARALLAX, 
the angle made by two lines, the one sup- 
posed to be drawn from a celestial object to 
the observer as he actually stands, and the 


world.——-ANGEL, the name of an ancient | other to the centre to which its motion is 
gold coin in England, so called from hav- | referred—the centre of the earth, or the 
ing the figure of an angelupon one side. It' centre of the earth’s orb{t.——VIScAL 


was introduced from France in the time 
of Edward IV., and was used till the reign 
of Charles I.; varying in value from 68, 8d. 


to 10a. 
A RGEL'IOA, in Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order Umbellifere. All the 


ANGLE, that formed by two rays of light, 
drawn from the extreine points of an object 
to the centre of the eye. 

AN’GLER, or FisHING FROG, a marine 
fish of singular form, called by Ichthyolo- 
gists Lophius piscatorius. It has a large 


parts of angelica, especially the root, have, broad head, a very wide mouth, and three 
a fragrant aromatic smell, and a pleasant long detached bony rays projecting from its 


bitterish taste. It is useful In medicine. 
AN’GELUS DOMY'NI (ange! of the Lord: 

Lat.), a prayer of the Roman Catholic 

Ohurch, embodying a passage in scripture 





head. It is very voracious, and has been 

taken from Norway to Madeira. 
AN’GLICISM (anglus, English: Zat.), an 

{diom of speech, or manner, peculiar to the 


beginning with these words. It was ordered | English. 


by pope John XXIL., in 1826, to be repeated 


AN’‘GLING, the art of ensnaring fish with 


three times a day, morning, noon, and night, | a hook, which has been previously baited 


when the church bell gives the people’ with a smal! fish, a worm, or afly, &c. 


warning. This prayer is also termed Ave 
Maria (Hail Mary), from this invocation 
being repeatedly employed in ft. 

ANGINA (ancho, I strangle: Gr.), the 
Quinsy, an inflammatory disease of the 
throat. Also, a consequence of organic dis- 
ease of the heart, which causes difficulty of 
respiration, and is hence called angina pec- 


tories. Angina is accompanied by anxiety, 
and a sense of ocation. 
ANGIOSPER/MOUS (aygeion, a vessel; 


and sperma, seed: G@r.), a term applied by 
botanists to such plants as have their seeds 
enclosed in a sced-vessel. (See SEED.) 
AN'GLE (angulus, a corner: Lat.), the 
opening, or mutual inclination, of two 
lines, or of two or more planes, meeting 
inapoint called the vertex, or angular point. 
——ANGLE OF DIRECTION, that conipre- 
hended between the lines of direction of 
two conspiring forces..— ANGLE OF ELE- 
VATION, in Astronomy, the angular height 
of acclestial object above the horizon.—~ 


FACIAL ANGLE, the angle made by the in- |-& 


tersection of two lines, the one drawn from 
the m@st prominent part of the frontal bone 
over the anterior margin of the upper jaw, 
the other from the external orifice of the 
ear-passage along the floor of the nasal 
cavity. ——- ANGLE, in Fortification, that 
formed by the lines used in fortifying, or 
making a place defensible. ——ANGLE, in 
Geometry. hen the fines forming it 
meet perpendicularly, it 1s called agight 
angle, and is of 90 degrecs; when it ts 
less than a right angle, it is called 
an aeute angle; and when larger than a 
right angle, an obtuse angle. hen two 
circles cross each other, their planes form 
what ig called a spherical angle. The angles 
made by solids are called solid angles.——— 
ANGLE OF IWOIDENOE, in Optics, the angle 
which a ray@f light, falling upon a reflecting 
surface, makes with a perpendicular erected 
on that surface from the point where the 
ray impinges. The angle of incidence 1s 
invariably equal to the angle of reflection. 
——ANGLE OF LONGITUDE, in Astronomy, 
the angle which is made at the pd@le of the 


The 
best season for angling is from April to Ov- 
toher: the cooler the weather, in the hot- 
test months, the better; but in winter, on 
the contrary, the warmest day ts the most 
promising. A cloudy day, after amooniight 
night, is in all cases favourable; as the fish 
avoid feeding by moonlight, and are there- 
fore hungry. Warm, lowering days arc 
always coveted by anglers. 

ANGLO-SAX’ON, the name of the English 
people, when the Saxons and some other 
German tribes had settled in England, after 
it was abandoned by the Romans in the fifth 
century, and had introduced their language, 
government, and customs, —-— ANGLO- 
BAXON LANGUAGE, that which was used 
after the conquest of England by the 
Saxons, and Saxon had become the preva- 

‘lent tongue of that country. It is the 

basis of our present English. 

ANGUI/NEAL (next) denotes something 
belonging to or resembling asnake. Hence 
we say, anguineal curve, hyperbola, verse, 


C. 
AN’'GUIS (ZLat.), in Zoology, a genus of 
harmless reptiles, to which our blind-worm 
belongs. 

ANGUSTU’RA CORTEX, a bark which 
comes from the Spanish main, and ia a 
powerful bitter. A poisonous bark 15 
sometimes found In commerce under the 
name of Spurious Angustura. 

ANHY’DROUS (a, without, udor, water : 
Gr.), in Chemistry, a term applied to acida, 
salts, &c., when they are entirely free from 
water. A salt, for example, may appeal 
perfectly dry to the eye and to the touch, 
at the very time that water ia present. Jt 
ig not until this is driven off that the salt 
is rendered anhydrous. Some acids have 
80 strong an affinity for water that it is 
with the utmost difficulty they can be pro- 
cured anbydrous, 

ANIL‘INE (anil, indigo: Portuguese), a 
pale, brownish, oily liquid, obtained in pro- 
portionally minute quantity from coal tar, 
but now manufactured on a large scale for 
dyeing purposes. It isa compound of car: 
bon, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; its specific 
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When anfline or its salta are treated with 


into extensive use. 
made commercially available was Perkins’s 
mauve-purple, obtained by treating sulphate 
of anfline with bichromate of potasstum, 
By the use of this and other salts every 
shade of purple may be obtained from it, 
from the deepest royal to faint lilac; every 
variety of blue from a pale sky tint to the 
deepest ultramarine; all the gradations of 
scariet and crimson, including roseine, ma- 
genta, &c.; besides many shades of yellow 
and green. The dyes thus produced are 
very intense, a few pounds weight of the 
dye being capable of colouring some miles 
of fabric. A pound of it will impart a per- 
ceptible tint to a Jarge pond of water. 

AN'IMA (the soul; Lat), the soul, or 
principle of Hfe in animals. —— ANIMA 
MUNDI, a phrase formerly used to denote a 
certain pure ethereal substance or spirit, 
supposed to be diffused through the mass 
of the world, organizing and actuating the 
whole and the different parts. 

AN’IMAL (a living creature: Lat.), a liv- 
Ing body endued with sensation and spon- 
taneous motion. The difficulty of drawing 
the line of demarcation between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms is acknowledged 
by all naturalists. The lowest forms of 
each are well-nigh undistinguishable, and 
have been attributed by turns, first to one 
and then to the other domain of organized 
existence. It is, however, said that the 
best distinction hitherto ascertained is 
drawn from the fact that the food of 
plants consists of inorganic compounds, 
whilst animals require organized matter for 
their support, coupled with the facts that 
the alimentary matter of plants is absorbed 
through their external surface, no solid 
particles being taken fn, whilst that of 
animals goes direct into their substance, 
As to the arrangement of animals, see 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

ANIMAL FUNCTIONS are those by 
which the materials that constitute and 
support the bodies of animals are prepared 
and supplied. The principal of these func- 
tions are the following: circulation, diges- 
tion, nutrition or assimilation, respiration, 
and secretion: which are employed in pro- 
ducing animal matter from the substances 
that compose it, repafring waste, and get- 
ting rid of what is superfluous. But, besides 
these, there are others, which, though they 
do not act like the foregoing, are, in many 
animals, subservient to various important 


purposes, 
ANIMAL HEAT is that property of all 
animals by which they preserve a certain 
temperature, quite independent of that of 
the medium by which they are surrounded, 
and is essentially necessary to life. That 
of a man tn health is from about 94° to 100° 
Fahrenheit. Birds maintain a temperature 
of about 1089 F. This heat appears to de- 
pend upon the absorption of oxygen in the 
lungs, and throughout the body: carbonic 
acid being formed in the lungs by the union 
ef oxygen with carbon, and water through- 
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gravity ‘tg slightly heavier than water. 






suitable oxidizing agents a num»ber of pril- 
Nant dyes are produced, which have come 
The first of these 
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out the body by the union of oxygen with 
hydrogen—heat and vital energy being in 
both cases the result. Hence thisegeneral 
slow combustion, which ts constantly going 
on in the body, is most intimately connected 
with the state of the nervous system. The 
heat of the human body remains nearly the 
same, when exposed to extreme degrees of 
temperature, Fishes, reptiles, and most {n- 
vertebrate animals, are cold-blooded. They 
have not the power of maintaining a uni- 
form temperature, and their heat depends 
upon that of the surrounding mediums 

ANIMAL KIN@’DOM, THB, 1s divided by 
Naturalists into five provinces or sub-king- 
doms: viz. 1. VERTEBRATA (animals with 
a jointed back-bone). 2. MOI.LUSOA (shell- 
fish and theftr allies). 8. ARTIOULATA (crabs, 
spiders, insects, worms). 4. RADIATA (sea- 
urchins and star-fishes), 6&5, PROTOZOA 
(sponges, foraminifera, &c.). 

ANIMAL/CULA (plur. of animatcutum, a 
dim. of animal: Lat), aterm popularly ap- 
plied to very smallorganisms requiring the 
nid of lenses for their detection. (See 
INFUSORIA.] 

ANIMA‘TION (animatio, a hestowal of 
life; Lat.), inPainting, the expression given 
to a figure when ropresenting activity. A 
figure well executed is said to be animated. 
——BUSPENDED ANIMATION. Life may suf- 
fer considerable diminution of its powers, 
and even a total suspension, without being 
absolutely destroyed. The action of the 
lungs, and consequently aéi@he functions of 
the body, depend upon the free use of air. 
The want of this great principle of life 
causes faintings In crowded assemblies; 
and it'te from the same privation of air 
that drowning and suffocation produce 
suspended animation and then death. 

AN'TME’, or GuM ANIME’, a resinous 
substance, imported from New Bpain and 
the Brazils, which is obtained from a legu- 
minous tree, the Hymenea Oourbaril of 
Botanists. It is now known to he inert, 
and therefore of little value as a remedy, 
——_ ANIME’, in Heraldry, a term used when 
the eyer of any rapacious creature are borne 
4s a ee tincture from the crgature 

tself. 

AN*°IMUS (the mind: Lat.), in Metaphysics, 
the mind or reasoning faculty, in distine- 
tion from anima, the being in which the 
faculty exists.——-ANIMU8, in Law, signifies 
intention, for example, he went animo re- 
vertendi, with the intention of geturning. 

AN‘ISE-SEED (anison, the unise or dill: 
Gr.) the product of an umbelliferous plant 
(Pimpinela Aniswm) which grows wild in 
gypt, Syria, and other countries of the 
Haat, Anise-seeds are tmported from Spain 
and Italy, where they are cultivated to a 
considerable extent. They are chiefly used 
in the manufacture of liqueurs, and as a 
remedy againat flatulency. 

ANNALS (annales, chronicles of things 
done year by year: Lat, a epécies of his. 
tory in which events are related in the 
exact order of chronology. They differ from 
perfect history tn this, that annals area bare 
relation of what passes every year, as a jour- 
nal {s of what passes every day; whereas 
history \elates not only the transactions 
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35 
themselves, but also their causes, motives, 
Bid springs. - 

ANNA’TES (7*., from annus, a year : Lat.), 


{n Ecclesiastical Law, firat-fruits paid out 
of spiritual benefices to the pope, being the 
vyalue of one year’s profit.—Also a fine 
paid to the King, as head of the church, by 
one promoted to an ecclesiastical] benefice. 
Jt is supposed to amount to one year’s value 
of it: but it is less, as it is founded on a 
valuation made in 1585. 

ANNEA‘’LING (anhelan, to anneal: Saz.), 
rocess of heating steel and other 
bodies, and then suffering them to cool 
again gradually. Without this, many sub- 
stances are extremely brittle, and liable 
even to break simply under slight changes 
of temperature—for instance, glass. 

ANNE’LIDA (annulus, a little ring: Lat.), 
in Zoology, the class of worms, forming 
an extensive section of invertebrate ani- 
mals with bodies marked off into rings. This 
class has hitherto received little attention 
from naturalists, and many thousands re- 
main to be described and classified. They 
abound far more in the sea than on Jand. 
They have been divided into those with 
and those without bristles. The former 
section has heen again divided into Memer- 
tini,worms without a sucker, and Hirudinei, 
such as leeches, which possess a sucker, 
The worms possessing bristles may be di- 
vided into three sections. 1. Lambricini, 
the AALS Oapiti branchiati, those 
having the blood-Aerating organs attached 
to the head, such as the Serpuls; many of 
these live in tubes constructed by them- 
selves. 3. Dorsi branchiati, those having 
the blood-aerating organs attached to the 
rings of the body, such as the lob-worma. 

AN'NO DOM'BNI (in the ycar of our 
Lord: Lat.), abbreviated A.D., a term em- 
ployed in the computation of time. The 
era commencing with the birth of Christ 
is used in dating all public deeds and writ- 
ings, in Christian countries, on which 
account ft {sg called the ‘ Vulgar Era.’ 

ANNO'NZA PRAFEC’TUS (overseer of 
the angona: ZLat.), in Antiquity, an extra- 
ordinaPy magistrate, whose business was 
to prevent a scarcity of provisions, and to 
regulate the weight and fineness of bread. 

ANNOTA/‘TION (annotatto, from annoto, 
I write down: Lat.), a brief commentary, or 
remark upon a book or writing, in order to 
clear up some passage, or draw some con- 
clusion fron? it.——ANNOTATION, in Medi- 
cine, the beginning of a febrile paroxygm, 
when the patient grows chilly, yawns, 
shudders, or the like. 

ANNOT'TO, an orange-red substance 
obtained from the waxen pulp or pellicle 
surrounding the seeds of Bizxa orellana, a 
South American tree. It is used in dyeing, 
for varnishes and for colouring cheese. 

ANNUITY (annus, a year: Lat.), a perio- 
dical paymemt of money for a Jengthened 
period. If itis to begin on the occurrence of 
some uncertain event, it is a contingent 
annuity. If it is not to be enjoyed imme- 


diately, it isa deferred annuity; if not until 
the death of some one now living, it {s a re- 
verstonary annuity. As the probaglity of 
the duration of life at every agegs known, 
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annuities may be purchased for fixed sums 
during a life or lives in being. 

AN’NULAR (annularis, from annulus, a 
ring: Lat.), anything in the form of, or re- 
sembling, a ring. Hence, ANNULAR, in 
Anatony, is an appellation given to several 
parts of the body: thus, the annular carti- 
lage is the second cartilage of the larynx ; 
the annular ligament is a strong ligament 
encompassing the wrist, after the manner 
of a bracelet; and annular process is that 
which surrounds the medulla oblongata, 
—In Astronomy, an eciipse ts said to he 
annular when a ring of light is left on the 
body eclipsed. 

AN'NULATA (same deriv.), a large clasp 
of soft-bodied animals marked with rings, 
including the leeches, the earth-worms,, and 
many marine worms, some of which live 
in tubes. This class {s sometimes styled 
ANNELIDA, which see. 

AN'NULET (annulus, a rings: LDat.), in 
Architecture, a small square moulding, 
which crowns or accompanies a larger. 
Also, though improperly, the fillet which 
scparates the flutings of acolumn, Also, in 
Heraldry, a small ring. 

ANNUNCIA‘TION (annuncitatio, from an- 
nuncio, I make known: Lat.), the delivery 
of a message, particularly the angel’s mes- 
sage to the Virgin Mary, concerning the 
birth of our Saviour. The festival in com- 
memoration of that event is called Lady- 
day, and falls on the 25th of March. 

AN‘ODE (ana, up; and odos, a way: Gr.), 
the way by which electricity enters a body 
through which it passes. It is opposed to 
Cathode. 

AN‘ODYNES (anodunos, free from pain: 
Gr.), medicines so called because they re- 
Heve pain and procure sleep, such as the 
preparations of the poppy. They are di- 
vided into three classes: Paregorics, or 
such as assuage pain; Soporifics, or such as 
procure sleep; and Narcotics, or such as 
ease the patient by stupefying him. 

ANOMALIS’TICAL YEAR (anématos, tr- 
regular: Gr.), in Astronomy, the time that 
the earth takes to pass from any point in 
the ecliptic round to the same point. 

ANO'MALY (andmalia: Gr., from same 
deriv.), any irregularity or exception to a 
rule.——_ANOMALY, in Astronomy, the an- 
gular distance of a planet from its perl- 
helion, as seen from the sun, It is of three 
kinds, the true, the mean, and the excentric 
——In Grammar, an exception from the 
general rule, 

ANO’MIA (anomioa, unequal : Gr.),A genus 
of bivalve shell-fish allied to the oyster. 
The valves are unequal,and one is perforated 
near the hinge. A plug passes through the 
hole and attaches the animal toa submerged 


rock. 

ANO’PLURA (anoplos, unarmed; ovra, a 
tafl: Gr.), an order of insects with suctorial 
mouths, including the louse and {ts allies, 
which live parasitically on other an)mals. 
Almost every species of bird and 
has apeculiar species of this order at ed 
s ee They do not undergo any metamor- 
phosis. 

ANOREX‘A (Gr. : from a, without ; and 
orexis, a desire for a thing), in Medicine 





ANOSMIA | 


the loathing of food. It is either original, 
or symptomatic of some disorder. 

ANOSMIA (a, without; and osmé, smell: 
Gr.), in Medicine, a disease attended with a 
diminution or loss of smell. 

AN’BER (anger, a goose: Lat.), a genus of 
swimming birds with webbed feet, of which 
the common goose may be taken as an ex- 
ample. 

ANT, in Entomology, well-known insects, 
much celebrated for industry and econoiny. 
They belong to the Hymenoptera, an order 
of insects with membranaceous wings, and 
distinguished by not being armed with a 
sting, or any instrument for piercing the 
bodies of animals, or plants, for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs. Ants are social 
insects, and are divided, like the bees and 
wasps, into males, females, and neuters, 


which last constitute the great mass of this | 


tribe, and appear to conduct the business 
of the nest. The neuters are unproductive 
females, thelr ovaria being undeveloped. 
Their heads are very large, and the mouth 
is armed with strong inandibles. The males 


die, or are killed by the neuters, before the | 


eggs they have impregnated are excluded. 
The productive females die soon after the 
eggs are matured and excluded. They, like 
the males, have four well developed wings, 
by means of which they can fly. The eggs 
which the queen ant deposits and the larveze 
when hatched, are tended with the most 
careful solicitude by the workers. The 


, pupess are as well looked after, and when 
' the time has arrived for the perfect insect 
' to emerge from its cocoon, the workers are 


at hand to aid in ita release. Ata particular 


. period some of the pups produce perfect 


males and females, which after a while take 
flight and pair. The impregnated females 


denude themselves of their wings, and in 


many cases are seized by a colony of work- 
ers, carried into a nest, and tended on until 
they have deposited theireggs. Naturalists 
have divided the ante they have examined 
into many genera. Several of our British 
forms fall into the genus Formica. They 
feed on both animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. White ants bclong to a different 
order of insects. (See TERMITES.) 

ANTANAOCLA’SIS (Gr., from antanaciao, It 
reflect sound), {in Rhetoric, a figure which 
repeats the samo word, but in a different 
sense ; as ‘dum vivimus, vivamus.’ ; 

ANTARCTIC (antarktikos: from anti, 
against; and Arktos, the Bear: Gr.), in a 
general sense, denotes something opposite 
to the Arctic, or northern pole. The Ant- 
arctic circle, in Geography and Astronomy, 
{8 one of the lesser circies of the sphere, 
and is distant only 234° from the Antarctic, 
or south pole. The stars near the Antarctic 
pole never appear above our horizon. 

ANTARES, a star of the first magnitude 
in the Scorpion; it is the « Scorpii of As- 
tronomers. 

ANT’-EATERS, o genus (Myrmecophagc) 
at toothless quadrupeds, allied to the 
slotha, inhabiting South America. There 
are several species: one 28 small as a squir- 
rel, another as large as a calf. One is ter- 
restrial, the others arboreal. Again, some 
are diurnal, others necturnal in their ha- 
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bits. They feed on termites, or white ante, 
which they lick up with their long flexible 
tongues. The great ant-eater, rénarkable 
for {ts long slender muzzle, fs a harmless 
animal, but it has been known to killa dog 
with ita claws when attacked. Its flesh is 
eaten in some parts of South Amcrica. 

ANTECE’DENCE (antecedo, 1 go before: 

Lat.), in Astronomy, an apparent motion of 
a planet towards the west, or contrary to 
the order of the signa, vis. from Taurus to- 
wards Aries, &c. 

ANTEOE’DENT (antecedens, going btfore: 
| Lat.), in Grammar, the word to which a re- 
| lative refers : thus,in ‘God whom weadore,’ 

the word God is the antecedent to the rela- 
tlve whom.—ANTEROKDENT, In Logic, the 
first of the two propositions fn an enthy- 
| meme.—ANTRORDENT, in Mathematics, 
the first of two terms of a ratio, or that 
which is compared with the other: thus, in 
the ratio of 2 to 8, or a to b,2 andaare 
each antecedents.— ANTECEDENT SIGNS, 
in Medicine, such as are observed before a 
distemper is so formed as to be reducihle to 
ony particular class, or proper denomina- 
tion. 

AN’TELOPES (anthos, an ornament; and 
dps, the eye: Gr., from the beautiful eye of 
the gazelle), are ruminating animals, form- 
ing a division of the family of Bovida. In 
form they resemble the deer, but have 
unbranched hollow horns, frequently very 
large. In shape they are elegant animals, 
timid in disposition, a@@ rapid in fitght. 
The gazelle is an antelope, and in South 
Africa there are several other species, in- 
cluding the sprirgbok and the harte-beeate. 

ANTEM’BASIS5 (Gr., from antembaino, I 
, enter instead), in Anatomy, a mutual tnser- 
' tion of the bones. 

AN'TE MERI/DIEM (befvre noon: Lat, 

| abbreviated A.M., in Astronomy, the time 
before noon, 

| ANTENOLE’MA (G@r.: fron anti, in return 

' for; and enclema, an accusation), iu Oratory, 

‘a defence in which the accused replies to 

_ the charge ene the accuser. 

| ANTEN'N (antenna, a sail-yard: Lat.), 
in Zoology, jointed processes witle which 

‘the heads of some animals, such as crusta- 

_ceans and insects, are furnished. They are 
of various shapes; they are commonly 
called horns or feelers. 

|} ANTEPENUL‘TIMATE (ante, before; 
pene, almost; and ultima, the last: Lat.), 
the last but two. e 

ANTEPOSI’TION (antepono, I place be- 

for®: Lat.), a Grammatical figure, by which 
a word, that by the ordinary rules of syntax 
ought to follow another, comes hefore it. 

ANTHELMIN’TICS (anti, against; and 

helmins, a worm: Gr.), medicines proper to 
destroy worms. 

AN’'THER (anthéros, blooming: Gr., that 

part of the stamen of a flower which is 


at the top of the filament; it Js usuall toa 
1 
with pollen, minute grains that are dis- 


vided into two cavities, which are 


charged when ripe, and these falling upon 
the pistil impregnate the ovary. Anthers 
are generally yellow, that being the usual 
colour of the pollen. 

AN aie (bloom, from anthos, a flower 
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Gr.), in Botany, the period at which the 


flower-byd opens, 
ANTHD'LOGY (anthologta, a gathering of 
flowers: Gr.), a name given to a collection 


of short pfeces of poetry, which are fre- 
quently called epigrams. The first collec- 
tion of this kind was made by Meleager, a 
Syrian Greek poet, who lived about a cen- 
tury hefore the birth of Christ. 

AN'THRACITE (anthrax, a coal: Gr.), a 
species of coal containing more carbon and 
less bituminous matter than the ordinary 
kind. Inferlor anthracite and the smaller 
kinds of good coal constitute culm. Some 
are of opinion that anthracite was origin- 
ally bituminous coal, and that the altera- 
tion has been caused by subterranean heat. 
In North Wales, the two kinds are some- 
times found ae portions of the same bed. 
There is a coal, known as steam coal, which 
ia intermediate between the two. Anthra- 
cite is inflammahle with some difficulty, 
and burns without smell or smoke, leaving 
& more or less earthy residue. It has no 
special value of its own, and is only used 
when it can be obtained cheaper than other 
kinds. It is scarce In Europe, and conse- 
quently but Httle used ; but in the United 
States of America, where it abounds, it 
has lately acquired a high degree of import- 
nnce, 

ANTHRO’POID (anthropos, a man ; eidos, 
shape: Gr.), a term applied to certain apes, 
such as the goril orang-outang, Chimpan- 
zee, and gibbon, on account of a certain 
amount of resemblance to the human gpe- 
cles which they possess, 

ANTHROPO’LOGY (anthropos, a man; 
logos, a discourse: Gr,), the science which 
hag man for its object, It undertakes to 
describe and classify the races of men, to 
point out their similarities and differences, 
to study their manners and capabilities, and 
to determine their relationship. Stnee the 
races of men, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, form an entire group, anthropolo- 
vistas examine that group as a whole, and 
endeavour to ascertain its position in the 
scale ¥ organic nature, its relations to 
other Broups, and ita common characters, 
whether under an anatomical, a physiolo- 
gical, or an intellectual point of view. The 
laws which govern the maintenance or 
change of these characters, the influence of 
external conditions, the phenomena of he- 
reditary transmission, and the effect on the 
uffspring of Tntermuarriage of nearly related 
persons, or of persons of different races, 
are studied, as well as the grand subject of 
the hiatory of humanity through the stages 
of its development. There are Anthropo- 
logical Societies in London and Paris, 

ANTHROPOMOR’PHITE (anthropos, a 
man; morphé, shape: Gr.), one who ascribes 
a human figure and a bodily form to God. 

ANTHROPO’PH AGI (anthropophagoi: 
from anthrodPos, a manu; and phago,I eat: 
Gr.), or OANNIBALS, persons who eat the 
flesh of men, 

AN’TI, a Greek particle which enters 
Jato the composition of several words, in 
Latin, F-ench, English, &c., and signifies 
opposite or contrary to; as in @ntiecor 
hebtea, , @ 
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ANTICAR’DIUM (antikardion ; from anti, 
opposite to; and kardia, the heart: Gr.), in 
Auatoniy, that hollow opposite the heart 
called the pit of the atomach. 

ANTI-CLIYMAX (anti, opposite to; ana 
klimaz, a gradation: Gr.), in Literary Com- 
position and Oratory, a descent from the 
great to the little. 

ANTI'CLINAL (anti, against; and clino, 
I incline: Gr.), in Geology, a term applied 
to an axis, the strata of which slope in 
opposite directions; in opposition to asyn- 
clinal(sun, together: Gr.), where the strata 
dip towards each other. 

ANTIDOTE (antidotos: from ant, 
againat ; and diddmi, I give: Gr.), a coun- 
ter-poison, or any medicine generally that 
counteracts the effects of what has been 
swallowed. 

ANTIL/OGY (antilogia, a contradiction : 
from anti, opposite to; and logos, a dis- 
course: Gr.),an inconsistency between two 
or more passages of the same book. 

ANTIMETA’BOLE (Gr: @ transforma- 
tion: from nati, against; and metabdallo, 1 
change), in Rhetoric, a setting of two 
things in opposition to each other. 

ANTIMETA’/THESIS (anti, against; and 
metatithémi, I transpose: Gr.), in Rhetoric, 
an inversion of the parts or members of an 
antithesis, 

AN’/TIMONY, a metal of a bluish white 
colour, It 1s so brittle that ft is easily re- 
duced to powder. Its spec. grav. is 6:7; 
and it fuses, at 810°, just below redness. 
Its principal ore is the sulphuret, known 
in commerce as crude antimony, and the 
metal is obtained by fusing the sulphuret 
with scrap iron, when the iron unites with 
the sulphur and turns out the antimony. 
Glass of antimony i8 an impure oxide, 
Tartar-emetic 18 a tartrate of antimony 
and potash. Type metal is an alloy of anti- 
mony and lead; on account of its expand- 
ing at the moment of solidifying (a property 
possessed by neither metal separately) it 
takes a yery sharp impression of the 
mould. 

ANTINO™MIANS (anti, against ; and no- 
mos, a laws: Gr.),in Church History, a sect 
who reject the moral law asa rule of con- 
duct to belHlevers. They consider good works 
as unnecessary, and faith alone as sufficient 
for salvation; and hence are sometimes 
called Soljidians (sola fides, faith alone : Lat.). 

ANTIPA’'THES (anti, against ; pathe, suf- 
fering or misfortune: @r.), a geuus of 
flexible corals, of a dark brown colour, 
which are usually branched into delicate 
twigs, the whole Jooking like a small leaf- 
Jess shrub. The substance is horny and 
very similar to that composing the axis of 
the Gorgonias, but it is destitute of a 
calcareous bark. When fresh from the sea 
they are covered with gelatinous matter, 
formed of dead polypes. The stems are 
sometimes thick, and so hard that they 
will take a polish. They are frequently 
called Black Coral. 

ANTI/PATHY (antipatheta: from anti, 
against; and pathos, aviolent feeling: Gr.), 
in Physiology, a natural aversion of one 
body to another, in contradistinction to 
sympathy. In & more restricted sense, 1 
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is an involuntary aversion which {s felt 
towards some object perceived either in 
reality or by the imagination, although the 
n who feels this abborrence 1s entirely 
gnorant of ite cause, and can by no means 
account for it. 

ANTIPHON ( honeo, J sing against: 
@r.), in Church Music, the short verse sung 
pefore the Psalms and other portions of the 
Roman Catholic service. 

ANTI’PHRASIS (Gr. ; from anti, opposite 
to; and | irabeded aphrase: Gr.), in Rhetoric, 
a kind of trony, in which we use words ina 
sense opposite to that which belongs to 
them: as when we say, ‘you are very 
clever,’ when we mean, ‘you are very 
atupid.’ 

ANTI’/PODES (Gr.: from anti, against; 
and poua, a foot), the name given to those 
inhabitants of the earth who are diametri- 
cally opposite to each other, as it were feet 
to feet. They have the same or equal lati- 
tudes—the one north, and the other south; 
but opposite longitudes, Consequently, 
when it is day to the one, it is night to the 
other. 

AN’'TIQUARY (antiguarius, from anti- 
quus, ancient: ZLat.), a person who searches 
after and studies the monuments and re- 
mains of antiquity._— The monks who were 
employed in making new copies of old books 
were formerly called antiquarii. 

ANTI'QUITIES (antiquitas, antiquity: 
Lat), the remains of ancient historical 
times ; genealogies, Inscriptions, monu- 
ments, coins, names, archives, mechanical 
instruments, fragments of history, &c. An- 
tiquities form a very extensive branch of 
learning, referring tu aucfent edifices, ma- 
gistrates, habiliments, manners, customs, 
ceremonies, religious worship, and other 
objects worthy of curiosity, of all the prin- 
cipal nations of the earth. There is a 
Soctety of Antiquaries in London, which 
received its charter of incorporation in 
1751. : 

ANTISABBATA’/RIANS (anti, against ; 
and sabbaton, the Sabbath : Gr.), those who 
deny the necessity of observing the Sab- 


Dath. 

ANTIS‘OI], or ANTIS/CIANS (anti, oppo- 
site to; and skia, shadow: Gr.), an old term 
in Geography, signifying the people who 
live on different sides of the equator, and 
whose shadows at noon fall in opposite 
directions. 

ANTISEP’TICS (anti, against; and sépo, 
I make rotten: G7r.), things which prevent 
putrefaction, such as creosote, alcohol, and 


ice. 

ANTIBPASMO’DICS (anti, opposite to; 
and spasmos, 4 spasm : G7.), medicines pro- 
per for the prevention or cure of spasms or 
cramps. 

ANTIS'TROPHE (antistrophé, from anti- 
etrepho, I turn about: Gr.), the alternate 
versel n ancient poetry, which was divided 
into the strophe and antistrophe. In reciting 
odes the chorus turned frem the left to the 
right at the strophe, and from the right to 
the left at the a he. 

ANTI'/THESIBS (Gr., from antitithémi, I 
set one thing against another), in Rhetoric, 
a figure of apeech, by which two things are 
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made more striking by being set in op- 
position to each other. Peron tap well 
managed,’ says Bohours, ‘ give infinTte pica- 
sure in the perussl of works of genius; 
they have nearly the same effect In lan- 
guage as lights and shadows in painting, 
whith a good artist distributes with pro- 
priety: or the fats and sharps in music, 
which are mingled by a skilful master.’ 
The beautiful antithesis of Cicero, in his 
second oration against Catiline, may serve 
as an example: ‘On the one side stands 
modesty, on the other impudence; on the 
one fidelity, on the other deceit ; here 
piety, there sacrilege,’ &c. It is imputed 
as a fault to some writers that they have 
carried the use of antithesis to excess, fre- 
quently employing an antithetical form of 
words, when there is no antithesis in the 
thought. 

ANTITRINITA’/RIANS (antt, againat: 
Gr.; and Trinitas, the Trinity: Zat.), all 
those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 

AN’‘TITYPE (anti-tupos, a copy: Gr), 
among Ecclesiastical writers, that which 
was foreshadowed by the type or figure. In 
the Greek church it is also an appellation 
given to the symbols of bread and wine in 
the sacrament. 

ANTQ’'C! (antoikot> from anti, opposite 
to; and oikoa, a house: Gr.), in Geography, 
those inhabitants of the earth who live 
under the same meridian, but on different 
sides of the equator, aud gf equal distances 
from it. 

ANTONOMA‘SIA (Gr. * from antt, instead 
of ; and onoma,a name), a mode of speaking 
in which a proper name {is put for an ap. 
pellative, as when a patron of learned men 
is called a Mscenas, or when a person fa 
addressed or described by some appropriate 
or official designation, but not by his sur- 
name; as, in the House of Lords, ‘the 
noble lord.’ 

A'NDS, in Anatomy, the excrementary 
orifice of the alimentary canal, or terminia- 
tion of the intestinum rectum. In ovips- 
rous vertebrates, it opens into a cavity 
common to it and the urinary organs, called 
the cloaca. In many of the lower clatses of 
invertebrate animals, one orifice performs 
the functions of a mouth and anus, 

AORIS'TIA (Gr.: from aoristos, tndefi- 
nite), in the Sceptic philosophy, that state 
of the mind in which we neither assert nor 
deny anything positively, but only speak of 
things as seeming or appearifig to us in 
such a manner, 

AORTA (usually derived from aér, the 
air; and téreo, I keep: Gr.; being found 
empty after death, it was supposed by the 
older anatomists to be intended to convey 
air), in Anatomy, the great artery issuing 
from the left ventricle of the heart. All 
the other arteries proceed mediately or im- 
mediately from the aorta, It is distin- 
guished into the descending awd ascending 
aorta, according to the direction it takes. 

AP’ATHY (apatheia, insensibility: Gr.),a 
term expressive of an utter privation of 
passion,and an insenalbility to pain. Thus, 
the Stoica affected an entire apathy, so ag 
to be uxyonscious of pleasure or pain, and 
incapable gf being moved by anything, 
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No ’ and Spain; composed chiefly of 
phosapHate of lime, and hence usefu) as a 
manure. It has the advantage over copro- 
lites in containing less aillceous matter and 
carbonate of lime. 

APAU’ME’ (paume, the palm of the hand : 
Fy.), in Heraldry, a hand opened, so that the 
full palm appears, with the thumb and fin- 
gers extended, as may be seen in the arnis 
of a baronet. 

PBAK, perpendicular. A ship is said to 
be , when the cable is drawn so tight 
as to bring her directly over the anchor. 

APEP‘BIA (a, without; and pepsis, di- 
gestion: G,r.), in Medicine, a bad diges- 
tion; the more usual term for which is 
Dyspepsia, 

APES, quadrumanous mammalian ani- 
mals, which have their teeth of the same 
number and form as in man, and have 
neither talls nor cheek pouches. Apes ap- 
proach nearer to man in organization than 
do any otheranimals. All of them have the 
power of walking inan erect position (See 
CHIMPANZEE, GIBBON, GORILLA, ORANG- 
OUTANG.] 

APET’ALOUS (apetalos: from a, with- 
out; und petulon, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, 
a term for plants whose flowers bave no 
corolla, 

A’/PEX (Lat), in ita general sense, the 
top, summit, or highest degree of anything. 
——In Antiqui a little woollen tuft on 
the cap of the Namen, or high-priest.—— 
In Mathematics, the point of a cone. 

APHZ’RESIS (aphairésis, from uphatreo, 
I take away: Gr.), in Grammar, the removal 
of a letter or syllable from the beginning 
of a word, —— In Surgery, an operation by 
which something that iasuperfluousis taken 
away. 

APHRE’LION (apo, from; and hélios, the 
sun: Gr), in Astronomy, that point of 
its orbit at which the earth, or any 
planet, is at the greatest distance from the 
gun, 

A’PHIDES, in Entomology, the plural of 
Aphiy, the genus tu which Plant Lice belong. 
Thes® are homopterous {nsects, which ure 
Bomnetimes wingless and sometimes fur- 
nished with four wings, feeding upon the 
juices of plants, especially those of young 
shoots. Some species are remarkable for 
secreting on the leaves of trees a sweet 
fiuid, known as honey-dew, which is eagerly 
sought for’by ants. The Aphis Humuli, or 
Hop Fly, is in some years very destructive 
to the crop ; and it is to this cause that tle 
variations of the hop crop from year to year 
are mainly due. Not long ago an aphis 
made its appearance all at once on the 
grain felds of New England, and in the 
Btate of New York, in such astonishing 
numbers, that In old time it would have 
been looked upon as a miraculous occur- 
rence. In®many flelds the insect swarmed 
to all extent that the crop seemed smoth- 
ered. Jt was found that the insect com- 
menced bearing when it was only three 
days old, and produced four young ones 
dally. Thus the descendants of a single 
aphis will in twenty days amouS to more 
than two millions. The Aplude gare also very 
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AP’ATITH, a mineral found in Canada, 
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remarkable in regard to the phenomena 
attending their reproduction. 
produce females which wil] for many gene- 
rations (ag many as eleven have been 
counted) produce living young ones without 
the presence of & male insect amongst them. 
This ia a striking instance of what has 
been called PARTHENO-GENESIS. 


The eggs 


APH LOGIS/TIC (aphlogistos ; from a, not; 


and phlogistos, burnt : G7.), not inflammable, 
An aphlogistic 


yf is one in which a coll 
of platinum wire {fs kept In a state of tgni- 
tion by vapour of alcohol or ether, without 
flame, 

APHO/’NIA (Gr.: from a, without: and 


phoné, a Voice), in Medicine, a depriva- 


tlon of voice, arising from palsy of the 
tongue. 

APH’'ORISM (aphorismos, from aphorizo, 
I define: Gr.),a maxim or principle of a 
science; or a sentence which comprehends 
a weighty truth in a fow words. 

APHRI’TE (aphros, foam: G*.), a mineral 
substance, 80 called from its frothy ap- 
pearance, It ig a soft friable carbonate of 

ime, 

APH’/THE (aphthai: Gr.), in Medicine, 
the thrush; small, round, and superficial 
ulcers arising in the mouth. The principal 
seat of this disease is the extremity of ex- 
cretory vessels. salivary glands, &c. 

APHYL’LOUS (aphullos: from a, with- 
out; and phullon, a leaf: Gr), in Botany, 
an epithet applied to plants which have no 
leaves, their place being taken by scales. 
Many species of cactus are aphyllous. 

A’PIARY (from next), a place where bees 
are kept. It should be selected with great 
care; should be sheltered from the wet as 
well as from the extremes of heat and cold ; 
should face the south, be defended from 
high winds, and not be within the sphere 
of offensive smells, or Ilable to the attacks 
of any hostile vermin. 

A’‘PI8 (Lat.), in Entomology, a genus of 
bees, tncluding the hive-bee, Apis melli- 


jica, [See BEE.}——~In Mythology, APIs was 


he name ofa bull to which divine honours 
were paid by the Egyptians, chiefly at Mem- 


phis, 

APLANA/‘TIO (aplanétos, not gone astray : 
Gr.), in Optics, a term applied to that kind 
of refraction which causes rays to converge 
exactly to the trne focus, and without the 
production of colour. It differs therefore 
from achromatic, in which colour has been 
corrected. 

APO’CALYPSE (apokalupto, I disclose: 
Gr.), the Greek name of the Jast book of 
the New Testament, termed Jn English the 
Revelations. It was at one time generally 
attributed to the Apostle John, and sup- 
posed to have been written in the isle of 
Patmos, whither he had been bauished by 
the emperor Domitian. Other authors 
have been named, and some wholly reject it 
as spurious. On account of its metaphe- 
rical language, the Apocalypse has been 
explained differently hy almost every 
writer who has ventured to interpret it; 
and for the same reason !t is one of those 
parts of the Bible which have furnished all 
sects with quotations to support their 
creedsor opinions, Bishop South's opluion 
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of it was that it elther found & man mad or 
left him so. 

APO'COPE (Gr., from apokopto,I cut off), 
in Grammar, a figure by which the last 
letter or syllable of a word is cut off, 

APO'ORYPHA (apokruptos, hidden: Gr.), 
in Theology, certain books of doubtful au- 
thority which are not received into the ca- 
nonof Holy Writ by the Reformed Churches, 
being considered as either spurious or not 
acknowledged as of divine origin; but nearly 
all of them are received by the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, as of equal authority with 
the books of Scripture. They were never, 
however, on the canon of the Jews; they are 
not quoted by the authors of the New 
Testament; they contain manifest incon- 
sistencies; and some of them even counte- 
nance tenets at variance with orthodox 
religion. 

APO'CYNACEAZ, a nat. order of plants, of 
which many have a poisonous juice. They 
have monopetalous flowers, and a remark- 
able stigma, forming at the hase a sort of 
ring. To this order belong our common 
periwinkle, the oleander, and some tropical 
plants with showy flowers, some of which 
are cultivated in our hothouses, such as the 
Allamanda, Dipladenia, Plumieria, and 
Echites. 

A’PODAL (a, without ; and pows, a foot: 
Gr.), a term applied by naturalists to fishes 
which have no ventral fins, like many eels. 

APODIC'TICA {(apadeiktikos, demonstra- 
tive: Gr.), in Rhetoric, an epithet for argu- 
ments which are fitted for proving the 
truth of any point. 

APODIOX'IS (@r., from apodidko, I drive 
away), In Rhetoric, a figure by which we 
either pass over a thing slightly, or reject 
it as unworthy of notice. 

APODIX'IS (Gr., from apodeiknumi, I 
point out), in Rhetoric, an evident demon- 
stration. 

APOD‘OSIS (Gr., from apodidomt, I ex- 
plain), in Rhetoric, the latter part of a 
complete exordium, or the application of a 
simile, 

APOGEE (apo, from; and gé, the earth: 
Gr.), in Astronomy, when the earth is at its | 
greatest distance from the sun, the latter | 
Is said to be in apogee, and the earth {fn {ts 
aphelion; when at its least distance froin 
the sun, that body ts said to be In perigee, 
and the earth in {ta perihelion. Aporeeand 
perigee are terms derived from that ex- 
ploded syetem which considered the earth 
to be the centre round which the sun and 
planetary bodies circulated. 

AP‘OGRAPH (apo, from; and grapho, I 
write: Gr.), a copy or transcript of some 
book or writing. 

APOLLINA’RIANS (from Apollinarius, 
Bishop of Laodicea, their founder), in 
Church History, a sect who maintained 
that Jesus Christ had a sensitive, but nota 
rational human soul, the divine nature sup- 
plying its place. 

APOL/LO BEL/VIDERE, a famous mar- 
ble statue of Apollo, which was found 
amongst the ruins of Antium, twelve 


leagues from Rome. It was purchased by 
pope Julius II. when a cardinal, and re- 
moved by him when pope to the Belvidere 


at the Vatican, whence its name, The left 
hand and the right fore-arm are gnodern 
restorations. The name of the sculptor is 
unknown, but it is thought to have been 
carved in the time of the emperor Nero. 

AP‘OLOGUE (apologos: Gr.), & poetica: 
fiction, the purpose of which is the im- 
provement of morals, Some writers are of 
opinion that this term ought to be confined 
to that species of fable in which brutes or 
inanimate things—as beasts or flowers— 
are made to speak. Py 

APONKEURO‘SIS (apo, from; and neuron, 
a nerve: Gr), in Anatomy, a tendinous 
Membrane, expanded over the muscles of 
the Iimbs. The older anatomists gave it 
this name, because they believed tendons to 
be derived from nerves, 

APOPH’ASIS (a dental: Gr), a figure of 
speech, in which the orator briefly alludes 
to, or seems to decline stating, that which 
he wishes to insinuate. 

AP/OPHTHEGM, or APYOTHEGM (ano- 
phthegma: Gr.), a short sententious and in- 
structive remark, especially if pronounced 
by a person of distinguished character, 

APOPH’YGE (apophugé, a filght: Gr.), in 
Architecture, the part of a column where 
it springs out of tts base. 

APOPH'YLLITE (apo, from ; and phullon, 
a leaf: Gr.), a mineral belonging to the 
Zeolite family, of foliated structure and a 
peculiar pearly lustre. When a fragment is 
forcibly rulbed against a perd body, it sepa- 
rates into thin laming. 

APO’PHYSIS (a sprout: (7.),in Anatomy, 
& projecting part or process of a bone. The 
various processes of the jolnts of the ver- 
tebre are thus named, with the addition of 
prefixes to distinguish them. [See Vrer- 
TEBR#.) 

AP’/OPLEXY («poplexia, from apoplésao, I 
strike down; Gr.),a disorder in which, while 
the patient is suddenly deprived of the ex- 
ercise of all the senses, and of voluntary 
motion, a strong pulse remains with a deep 
respiration, attended with a stertor, and 
the appearance of a profound sleep. Com- 
plete apoplexy is produced by the pressure 
of blood (whether extravasated of not) 
upon the brain; and it is most usually 
found to accompany persons of a full habit 
of body, who have a short neck and a sys- 
tem disposed to a too copious sanguification, 

APOS’TASY (apostasia, froin aphistamai, 
I stand apart : Gr.), the quitting any system 
of thinking or acting, good or bad; but 
the word is generally used in a reproachful 
sense of one who has changed his religious 
opinions. 

APOSTAX‘IS (a trickling down: G7.), in 
Medicine, any defluxion, but particularly of 
blood from the nose. 

A POSTERIO’RI (from the latter: Lat.) 
{8ee A PRIORI.) 

APOS'’TLE capostolns, one sent: G*.), pro- 
perly a person delegated or sen®by another 
upon some business ; and hence, by way of 
cininence, one of the twelve disciples com- 
missioned by Jesus Christ to preach the 


gospel. 

APOS’/TROPHE (Gr., from apostrepho, I 
turn asi&, a figure of speech by which the 
orator turm froin his subjest to address a 
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person either absent or dead, as if he were 
present, APOSTROPHE, in Grammar, & 
mark of contraction in a word ; thus, lov’d 
for loved. 

APOTHEO'SIS (Gr,, from apothedo, I dei- 
fy), deification, or the ceremony of placing 
men among the gods. The ancients deified 
ail those who had invented things useful to 
mankind, or who had done any important 
service to thecommonwealth, This honour 
was algo conferred on several of the Roman 
emperors at their decease, 

APOTH’ESIS (Gr., from apotithemi, I put 
away), in Surgery, the placing of afractured 
limb in the position in which it ought to 
remain. 

AP’OTOME (G@7., from apotemno, I cut 
off), in Music, the difference between the 
greater and the Jess semitone ; also, the dif- 
ference between the whole tone and the 
major semitone.——In Geometry, the differ- 
ence between two lines or quantities, com- 
mensurable only in power. Thus, the di- 
agonal of a square minus, one of the sides 
is the apotome, and is equal to  2— 1. 

AP’PANAGE (F*.), lands appropriated hy 
the sovereign to the younger sons of the 
family as their patrimony; the reversion 
being reserved to the crown, on failure of 
mule heirs. 

APPARA/’TUS (ZLat.), the component parts 
of machinery; or a set of instruments or 
wtensils necessary for practising any art. 

APPA'RENT ¢qppareo, I appear: Lat.), in 
2 general sense, something that is visibleto 
the eyes, or obvious to the understanding. 
——APPARENT, among Mathematicians and 
Astronomers, denotes things as they appear 
to us, in contradistinction from what they 
really are: thus we say, the apparent dia- 
meter, distance, magnitude, place, figure, 
&c., of bodies. In Astronomy, the apparent 
altitude of a star is the angie made by the 
line of vision with the horizon, while the 
real altitude requires the effect of parallax, 
&c., to be taken into account. The apparent 
diameter of 8 planet is measured by the angle 
; made by two lines from the eye to opposite 
Meee of its disk: the real is a line joining 
these points. The apparent or sensible ho- 
rizon is a plane tangential to the earth's 
surface at the place of the observer; the 
true horizon is a plane parallel to this, pass- 
ing through the centre of the earth, &c. — 
APPARENT, in Law, ig an epithet for an heir 
whose right of inheritance is indefeasible, 
as the heir apparent; or the immediate heir 
to the crown, in distinction from the heir 
presumptive. 

APPARI‘TION (apparitio, from saine 
deriv), in Astronomy, signifies a star or 
other luminary vecoming visible, which be- 
fore was hid: it is opposed to occultation, 
The circle of apparition is an imaginary 
line, within which the stars are always vi- 
sible in any given latitude. 

APPA/RTITOR (Lat.), among the Romans, 
&@ general term to comprehend all attendants 
of judges and magistrates, appointed tu re- 
ceive and execute their orders.—APPA- 
RITOR, in English Law, a messenger that 
Berves the process of a spiritual court. 

APPEAL! (appeilo, I call upom? Lat.), in 
‘aw, the removal of a cause fram an inferior 
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to a supertor court or judge, when a person 
thinks himeelf aggrieved by the sentence of 
the inferior judge. Appeals from the Eng- 
lish and Irish Courts of Chancery and Com- 
mon Law, from theScotch Court of Session, 
and from the Probate and Divorce Courts, 
lie to the House of Lords. Appeals from 
the Indian and Coloulal Courts, the Eccle- 
Ssiastical Courts, and the Court of Admi- 
ralty, lie to the Sovereign in Council, and 
are heard by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

APPEAR’ANCE (appareo, I appear: Lat.), 
in Perspective, the projection of a figure or 
body on the perspective plane.——In Astro- 
nomy, the same as phenomenon or phasis.— 
In Law, {it signifies, in strictness, a party 
presenting himself in a court of Jaw per- 
sonally ; but in some cases it may be effected 
through another. 

APPEL’/LANT, or APPEL’/LOR (appello, 
T call upon: Lat.), in Law, he who makes or 
brings an appeal. 

APPEL/LATIVE (same deriv.), in Gram- 
mar, a noun or name applicable to a whole 
species or kind, as, a man, # horse, 

APPEN'DANT (appendo, I hang to: Lut.), 
in Law, anything that is inheritable, he- 
longing to some more worthy inheritance; 
thus, an advowson, common, or court, may 
be appendant to # manor, land to an office, 


c. 
APPENDIOULATE (same deriv.), i Bo- 
tany, having appendages. 
APPEN’DIX (Lat.), in Literature, a tres- 
tise or supplement added at the end of a 
work, to render {t more complete. 


APPLICA’TION (applicatio, from applica, | 


I put one thing to another: Zat.), in Geo- 
metry, is either the applying one quantity 
to another, or the transferring a given 
line into a circle or other figure, 80 that 
its end shall be in the perimeter of the 
figure, &c.——The application of one science 
to another isthe use madeof the principles 
of the one in perfecting the other: as in 
the application of algebra and geometry to 
mechanics; of mechanics to geometry; of 
geometry and astronomy to geography; of 
geometry and algebra to natural philoso- 
phy, &c.—_—_APPLIOATION, in Medicine, any- 
thing administered, externally or inter- 
nally, by way of a remedy. 

APPOGIATU'RA (appogiare, tolean upon: 
Ttal.), in Music, a small note placed before 
anotber, from which it borrows half or a 
quarter of its value, 

APPOSI/TION (appositio, from appono, I 
put to; Lazt.), in Grammar, the placing two 
or more substantives together, referring 
to the same person or thing, without any 
copulative between them, as, ‘ Wellington, 
the conqueror.’ 

APPRAIS‘ING (apprecier, to set a price 
upon: Fr.), the valuation of goods by com- 
petent persons. They are in some cares 
‘sworn to make a true return, 

APPREHEN’SION (apprehensto, from ap- 
prekendo, J lay hold of: Zat.), in Logic, the 
firat or most simple act of the mind, by which 
it perceives or is conscious of some idea: 
it is more usually called perception. 

APPREN'TICE (apprendre, to learn : FY.) 
@& young person bound by indentures or 
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articles of agreement to a tradesman or 
artificer, to learn his trade. 

APPROACH’ES (approcher, to approach: 
Fy.), in Fortification, the works thrown up 
by the besiegers, in order to get nearer 
a fortress without being exposed to the 
enemy's fire. 

APPROPRIA‘TION (Fr., from proprius, 
pecuitar; Lat), in Ecclesiastical Law, the 
annexing a benefice to the proper and per- 
petual use of a religions house, bishopric, 
college, &c.; inthe same way as impropriu- 
tion is the grant of a benefice toa lay per 
son or corporation ; that which fs an appro- 
priation in the hands of religious persons, 
being usually called animpropriation in the 
hands of the tality. 

APPRO'VER (approbo, I prove: Lat.), in 
Law, one who, confessing that he has com- 
mitted a felony, is admitted to give evi- 
dence againat his accomplices. 

APPROXIMA’TION (approxzimo, I ap- 
proach; Lat.), in a general sense, the get- 
ting near to an object.——In Mathematics, 
f& continual approach to a root or quantity 
sought, but not expected to be found. 

APPUI (a support: Fr.), in the Manége, 
the sense of the action of the bridle [n the 
horseman’s hand, Thus, a horse has no 
appui when he cannot suffer the bit to bear 
even slightly upon the parts of the mouth; 
or too much apput when he throws himself 
too much upon the bit, &c.—— Pornr 
D’APPU!, in the Military art, is aterm for 
any particular given point or body upon 
which troops are formed, or by which they 
are marched into line or column. 

AP’PULSE (appuilsus, an arrival: Lat.),in 
Astronomy, theapproach of a planet towards 
a conjunction with the sun or any of the 
fixed stars. : 

A’PRIL (probably contracted from aperi- 
lis, from aperio, I open: Lat.; because the 
earth, in this month, begins to open for the 
growth of plants), the fourth month of 
the year, according to European computa- 
tion. 

A PRIO‘'RI, A POSTERIO’RI (from 
something before, from something after: 
Lat.), logical terms, which are loosely em- 
ployed to distinguish two lines of reason- 
ing. Ana argument is one derived 
from axioms, or admitted data, or previous 
facts, rendering the examination of the case 
before us unnecessary, in order to arrive at 
8 conclusion respecting it: an a postertori 
argument is one derived from the facts of 
tho case itself. To show how vaguely the 
terms are applied, this instance may be 
given, From certain facts ascertained by 
astronomers, it was argued that there must 
be another planet attached to our system, 
which had not then been discovered. Now, 
as this conclusion was arrived at previous 
to the actual discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune, the reasoning might be called a priori. 
But it may also be styled @ 
soning, since the exiatence of an unknown 
planet was inferred from the disturbances 
of the motions of the known planets, by the 
unknown planet itself, 

APSE (apsis, a curved form: G7), in 
Ancieut Architecture, the arched roof of 
& room, the canopy of a throne, &c —~In 
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Ecclesiastical Architecture, the curved end 
of achurch where the altar was p! , 

AP’SIDES, or AP’SES (apsis, a wheel, or 
any curved form: Gr.), in Astronomy, the 
two points of a planet's orbit in which it Is 
at its greatest and least distance from the 
sun. The line which joins them is called 
the line of apsides. 

AP’/TEROUS (apteros, wingless: from a, 
without; and pteron, a wing: Gr.), a term 
applied by naturalists to insects destitute 
of wings. 

AP’TERYX (a, without; pterun, a wing: 
Gr.), the scientific name of the bird K1wI- 
KIWI, which see. 

APYREX’‘IA (apurexia: from a, without ; 
and puretoa, a fever: Gr.), in Medicine, the 
abatement of a fever. 

A’'QUA (Lat.), water. 

AQUAFOR’TIS (strong water: Lat.), the 
common name of nitric acid. 

AQUA RE’GIA (royal water : Lat.),a com- 
bination of nitric and hydrochloric acids: 
so called because it dissolves gold, the king 
of metals. It is the chlorine of the latter 
acid which chiefly attacks the metal, anda 
chloride of gold is the product. 

AQUARI’UM (aqua, water: JZat.), or 
AQUAVIV’ARIUM (vivarium, a preserve: 
Lat.), a small tank, usually of glass, for the 
maintenance of water-plants and animals 
in aliving state. Both marine and fresh- 
water objects may be thus preserved for 
ae study of their habits, gwode of growth, 


c. 

AQUA’RIUS (the water-hearer: Lat.), in 
Astronomy, a constellation which makes 
the eleventh sign in the zodtac. It is sald 
to have been called Aquarius, or the water- 
bearer, because the sun moves through it 
in parts of January and February, when the 
weather is usually rainy. 

AQUATIN’TA (agua, water; and tincta, 
dyed: DLat.), a style of engraving, or rather 
etching, by which an effect is produced 
similar to that of a drawing in Indian ink. 

AQUA VI’/TA (water of life: Lat.), a 
name applied to ardent spirits, answering 
to the eau de vie, or brandy of the Fignch, 
and the usquebaugh of the Irish. 

AQ'UEDUCT (aguce-ductus, a channe) for 
conveying water: Lat.), a construction of 
stone, &c¢., built to preserve the level of 
water, and convey it, by a canal, from one 
place to another. There are aqueducts 
under the ground, and othera, above it, 
supported by arches. The Roman aque- 
ductsewere noble works: remains of them 
are found not only in Italy, but in other 
parts of Europe. In the time of the em- 
peror Nerva nineaqueducts supplied Rome, 
and delivered 27,743,100 cubic feet daily. 
At a later period there were twenty, which 
are estimated to have afforded 50,000,000 
cubic feet. Near Nismes in the south of 
France there is an aqueduct 878 feet long 
and 188 feet high, built by the mans, to 
convey water to the town from springs 
which are 14 miles distant. Aqueducts 
have been erected in modern times: that 
constructed by Louis XIV. for conveying 
the waters of the Eure to Versailles is 
about 4,4@ feet long, and upwards of 200 
high. It coytains 242 arcades, forming 72¢ 
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arches of 59 feet span. A supply of water 
is Deoughs to Lisbon by an aqueduct which 
has a lSngth of 56,880 feet. The work at 
the valley of Alcantara is 2,873 feet long, 
with a height at the middle of 226 feet. 

A’‘QUILA (an eagle: Lat.), the eagle. It 
was reckoned by the ancients not only the 
king of birds, but the minister of Jupiter, 
who is said to have carried Ganymede up 
into heaven in the form of an eagle. It 
was also chosen as the symbo! of empire, 
first by the Persians, and afterwards by the 
Rorhans; in consequence of which the eagle 
is seen on coins in a variety of forms. But 
the most frequent use of the eagle was on 
the Roman standards, upon which it was 
represented in gold or silver, with expanded 
wings. 

AQUILA‘RIA, see ALOES Woon. 

agul LE’GIA (sane aeriv.), coluniline, nat, 
order, Ranunculacew, a plant so calied be- 
cause of the resemblance its nectaries are 
supposed to bear to the eagle's claws. 

ARABES’QUE, or MoRESQUE, a style of 
decoration, in which flowers, fruits, curved 
lines, &c., were whimsically painted or 
sculptured in combination. The Moors and 
Arabians rejected the representations of 
human and animal forms, but in modern 
arahesques, these are usually introduced. 
| Raffaelle painted some beautiful arabesques 
in the Vatican. 

AR’ABIO FI'GURES, the numeral cha- 
racters now usedin Arithmetic. They were 
borrowed from “the Arabians, and intro- 
duced {nto England about the eleventh 
century. 

ARABO-TEDES’CO (arabo, Arabic; and 
tedesco, German : Jtal.), a style of Architec- 
ture, in which are combined the Moorish, 
Roman, and German Gothic. 

ARACHNI’'DA (arachné,a spider: G7.), in 
Zoology, a class of articulate animals con- 
sidered distinct from the true Insecta. 
They are wingless, have a head which is 
not usually distinct from the thorax, pos- 
sess four pairs of legs, and the antennsgs 
are modified into a prehensile or mandi- 
bulifgrm apparatus. To this class belong 
the RPIONS, which have an articulated 
abdomen, the SPIDERS, the Mites and their 
allies, and some minute parasites, such as 
the Mange-mite and the Itch-mite, 

ARACHNOI’DES (arachné, a spider ; and 
eidos, form: Gr.), in Anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to several different membranes, 
as the tune of the crystalline humour of 
the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the 
spinal marrow. 

AR’ACHNOLO’GY (arachné, a spider; lo- 
gos, a discourse : Gr,), that branch of science 
wten is concerned with SPIDERS and their 

eB. 

ARAOMW’ETSER (araios, thin; and metron, 
& measure; Gr.), an instrument for mea- 
suring theddensity or gravity of fluids, and 
usually made of glass. It consists of a 
round hollow ball, which terminates ahove 
tu a long slender stem hermetically sealed, 
and below in a shorter stem ending with a 
smaller ball, in which is placed as much 
mercury as will keep the iInstrugent float- 
ing in anerect position. Thegonger stem 
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is divided into degrees or parts, which are 
numbered, to show the depth of its descent 
into any Hquor; for that fluid is heaviest in 
which it sinks jeast, and lightest in which 
it sinks deepest. [See HYDROMETER,] 

ARA’OSTYLE (ariostulos: from arioa, 
thin; and stulos,a column: @7.), in Archi- 
tecture, a sort of intercolumniation in 
which the columns are at a considerable 
distance from each other. 

Al’BITER (Lat), in Civil Law, a person 
appointed by the magistrate, or chosen 
by the parties, to decide any point of dif- 
ference ; an umpire. 

ARBITRA’TION, or ARBIT/REMENT 
(arbitratio, from arbitrur, 1 award: Lat, a 
power given by two or more contending 
parties to some person or persons to deter- 
mine the dispute between them. Their de- 
cision is called an award, 

AR BOR (a tree: Lut.), in Mechanics, the 
principal spindie or axis, which communi- 
cates motion to the rest of the machine. 

AR’/BOR DIA'N4 (the tree of Diana: 
Lat.), the figure of a tree formed by an 
amalgam of silver and Inercury, which ap- 
pears to vegetate ina very beautiful man- 
ner. The experimeut is thus performed. 
One part of silver being dissolved in a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitricacid, the solution ts 
diluted with 20 parts of clean water, and 
poured upon 2 parts of mercury, After a 
short time a crystallization will take place 
in the shape of a tree, with its branches, 
&ec. It obtained its name from silver hav. 
ing been called Diana by the old chem 
ists, ~ 

AR’BOR SCIEN’TI (the tree of know- 
ledge: ZLat.), a general distribution or 
scheme of science or knowledge. 

AR’BOR VI‘T& (the tree of life: Lat), 
evergreen shrubs belonging to the genus 
Thuja, nat. ord., Conifer. 

ARBORES/CENT (arboresco, I become 

like a tree: Lat.), aterm applied to all such 
things as resemble trees ; thus we say arbu- 
rescent shrubs. 
- ARBU’TUS (Lat.), the strawberry-tree; a 
beautiful evergreen shrub, bearing a fruit 
not unlike the strawberry. It belongs to 
the nat. ord. Lricacee, an order in which 
the heaths are placed. 

ARC (arcus, &8 bow: Lat.), any part of a 
regular curve, such as a circle and ellipse. 

AROA‘/NUM (a secret: ZLat.), among the 
old philosophers, any remedy, the prepara- 
tion of which wag industriously conceuled, 
in order to enhance {ts value. 

ARCH (arcus : Lat.), a building in form of 
a curve. Arches are either circular, ellfp- 
tical, or atraight.—Pointed arches are usually 
described by two segments on the sides of 
a supposed triangle. When this triangle ta 
equilateral, it is an equilateral arch; when 
acute, a lancet arch ; and when obtuse, a drop 
arch. Elliptical arches cousist of a semi- 
ellipsis, and havecommonly a key-stone and 
imposts; they are usually described by 
workmen on three centres, Straight archua 
(ag they are improperly called) are used 
over doors and windows. They have, both 
above and below, plain straight edges, 
which are parallel: but the ends and joints 
point towards a centre. The term arch i 
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peculiarly used for the space between the 
two piers of a bridge, for the passage of 
water, vessels, &c. It is not known in 
what country the arch was first invented : 
it is not found in any certainly ancient 
Egyptian building ; nor was it used in the 
early Greek temples, &c. Its value was 
soon perceived by the Romans; for we 
find it in the Cloaca Maxima, the great com- 
mon sewer of ancient Rome, constructed, 
most probably, in the téme of the Tar- 
quins. The pointed arch was introduced in 
the Middle Ages.—-DIURNAL ARCH, in 
Astronomy, that part of a circle described 
by the heavenly body between its rising and 
setting. The nocturnal arch is that which is 
described between its setting and rising. 
——-TRIUMPHAL AROH, in Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a stately gate adorned with sculp- 
ture, inscriptions, &c., generally consisting 
of three arches, that in the centre being 
higher than the others; and erected in 
honour of those who had deserved a tri- 
umph.——AROH (archos, chief: Gr.), as a 
syllable prefixed to another word, denoter 
the highest degree of its kind, whether good 
or bad; as archangel, archduke, archbishop, 
archjiend, &c. Many of the highest offices 
in different empires have this syllable pre- 
fixed to them. 

ARCH ZOLO’GY (archaios, ancient ; and 
logos, x discourse: Gr.), the study of Anti- 
quities. 

AR’CHAISM (archaios, ancient: Gr.), any 
antiquated word or phrase. The use of ar- 
chaisms, though generally objectionable, 
occasionally adds to the beauty and force 
of a sentence, 

ARCHBISH’OP, a metropolitan prelate, 
having several suffragan bishops under 
him, In England there are two archbishops 
—the archbishop of Canterbury, who fs pri- 
mate of all England; and the archbishop 
of York, who is styled primate of England. 
The first establishment of archbishops in 
England, according to Bede, was in the 
time of Lucius, said to be the firat Chris- 
tlan King in Britain; but the first arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was Augustine, ap- 
pointed A.D. 598, after the conversion of 
Ethelbert. 

ARCHDEA/’CON (archos, chief ; and diako- 
moa, minister: G7.), an ecclesiastical officer 
next below a bishop in rank. Every diocese 
has one, and the majority more. Arch- 
deacons are usually appointed by their 
diocesans; but their authority is indepen- 
dent. They visit the clergy, and have courts 
for the punishment of offenders by spirit- 
ual censures, and for hearing some other 
causes that fall within ecclesiastical cog- 
nizance, 

ARCH’DUKE (erz, chief: Germ.), a title 
borne by the sons of theemperors of Russia 
and Austria. 

ARCH’ERY (arc-tirrerie, the drawing of 
the bow: F*.), the art of shooting with the 
bow and arrow. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder, the arrow has ceased to be em- 
ployed as an offensive weapon ; but in for- 
mer times it was reckoned of the utmust 
importance to the military strength of this 
kingdoin. The practice of archery was fol- 
lowed huth as a recreation anda duty, and 
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Edward HI. prohibited all useless games 
that interfered with it on holidays and 
other intervals of leisure. By aff act of 
Edward IV. every man was to have a 
vow of his own height, to be made of yew, 
hazel, or ash, &c.; and mounds of earth 
were to be raised in every township for 
the use of the inhabitants. Indeed, it ap- 
pears froin the use made of the bow by the 
English at the battles of Cressy, Agin- 
court, and Pofctiers, that their claim to be 
considered the best of modern archers can 
scarcely be disputed, Artillery was crigi- 
nally a French term, signifying archery; 
and the London Artillery Company was a 
fraternity of bowmen. 

ARCH’‘ES, or COURT OF ARCHES, the 
supreme court belonging to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, to which appeals lie from all 
the inferior courts within his province. 
The Dean of the Archea, who sits as the 
Archbishop's deputy,{s the judge of this 
court, The name originated from the 
court having been held in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow (Bow Church), London, 
which was built on arches, 

AR/CHETYPE (archetupos: from arché, 
an origin; and tupos, a type: Gr.), the first 
model of a work, which is copied when 
the work is executed..——-In Comparative 
Anatomy, the plan or scheme of structure 
to which, in the opinion of some, organic 
beings existing and extinct variously ap- 
proximate. Thus an archetype vertebrate 
skeleton has been descffbed, which the 
skeletons of all known vertebrata shadow 
forth without being completely possessed 
by any. The archetypal world, among Pla- 
tonists, means the world as {t existed in 
the idea of God before the visible creation. 

AR/CHIL, a violet-red paste used in 
dyeing: prepared, by the ald of alr, mois- 
ture, and an ammoniacal Hquor, from se- 
veral species of lichen, but princtpally from 
those helonging to the genus Roccella, 

AR/CHITECT (architektén: from archos, 
the chief; and tectén, a bullder; @r.), one 
who is skilled In architecture. The archi- 
tect forms plans and designs for edjfices, 
conducts the work, and directs the Srtiti- 
cers employed in it. 

AR’CHITECTURE (architectura: Lat.), 
the art of inventing and drawing designs for 
buildings, or the science which teaches the 
method of constructing any edifice for use 
or ornament. It is divided into civil, mili- 
tary, and naval, according as tif erections 
are fgr civil, military, or naval purposes; 
and, for the sake of convenience, other di- 
visions are sometimes Introduced. Civil Ar- 
chitecture appears to have been among the 
earliest inventions, and its works have been 
commonly regulated by some principle of 
hereditary tmitation. Whatever rude struc- 
ture the climate and materials of any c ‘un- 
try have obliged its early inhabitants to 
adopt for their temporary sheltew, the same 
structure, with all ita prominent features, 
has been afterwards in some measure kept 
in view by their refined and opulent pos- 
terity. To Greece we are indebted for the 
three principal orders of architecture, the 
Doric, theunic, and the Corinthian ; Rome 
ndded the FAyscan and the Composite, botb 
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formed out of the former. Each of these 
orders has a particular expression; so that 
a buildfng may be rude, solid, neat, delicate, 
or gay, according as the Tuscan, the Doric, 
the Ionic, the Corinthian, or the Composite 
{s employed. The columns of the several 
orders are easily distinguishable by the or- 
naments that are pecullar to their capitals; 
bu the scientific difference consists in their 
proportions. The Tuscan order is charac- 
terized by ita simplicity and strength. It 
is devoid of all ornament. The Doric is 
enlfvened with ornaments in the frieze and 
capital, and the shaft is often fluted. The 
Ionic is ornamented with the volute scroll, 
or spiral: its ornaments are in a atyle be- 
tween the plainness of the Doric and the 
richness of the Corinthian. The Corin- 
thian is known by its capital being adorned 
with two sorts of leaves, between which 
rise little stalks, of which the volutes that 
support the highest part of the capital are 
formed. The Composite is nearly the same 
as the Corinthian, with an addition of the 
Tonic volute. In thefr private buildings 
the Roman architects followed the Greeks ; 
but in their public edifices they far sur- 
passed them in gorgeous magnificence. 
During the dark ages which followed the 
destruction of the Roman empire, the clas- 
sic architecture of Greece and Rome was 
lost sight of, or most unskilfully copied; 
but was again revived by the Italians at the 
'{ time of the restoration of jetters. All the 
‘| debased styles, Which sprang from vain at- 
tempts to imitate the ancients, and which 
fiourished from the destruction of the Ro- 
inan power till the introduction of the 
Gothic, have been united under one term, 
|| the Romanesque. The origin of the Gothic 
style is a matter of great uncertainty. At 
first it was rude; but it ultimately exhibited 
grandeur and splendour, with the most 
accurate execution. The Saxon and Norman 
styles were 80 called because they were res- 
pectively used by the Saxons, in this coun- 
try, before the Conquest, and by the Nor- 
mans after itin the building of churches. 
The Saxon employed the semicircular arch, 
whi@h seems to have heen borrowed from 
the Romans. It was generally plain, but 
sometimes ornamented with rude and mas- 
sive mouldings. The heads of small open- 
ings were often formed of two straight 
stones laid against each other. The quoins 
were usually of hewn stones, placed alter- 
nately flats and on end, 2 mode commonly 
termed ‘long and short.’ The walls were 
often decorated externally with flut ver- 
tical atrips of atone, slightly projecting, and 
somewhat resembling pilasters. There 1s 
scarcely any one example containing all 
the peculiarities of this style; nor, indeed, 
is there a certainty that any building now 
remaining decidedly belongs to it. The 
Norman was at firat very rude and heavy ; 
its walls were very thick and generally 
without buttresses. The arches, both 
within and without, were semicircular, 
and supported by very plain and massive 
columna. The windows had no mullions, 
but were generally arranged in pairs, 
sometimes under a larger arch. But- 
tresses, when used, were bry , of small 
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projection, often without breaks; and ter- 
minated under the cornice; neither spires 
nor pinnacles were employed. The impoats 
of the doors, &c., were maasive and rudely 
carved: and external walls were frequently 
ornamented with interlaced arches. The 
Chapel of the White Tower, in London, is 
a fine specimen of this style. The Saxon 
and Norman, particularly the latter, con- 
tinued to be the prevailing modes of build- 
ing in England until the reign of Henry II, 
when a new mode was introduced, which 
was called Modern Gothic, or the Pointed 
Style. Whether this was purely a deviation 
from the other two modes, or was de- 
rived from any foreign source, isnot known. 
It is, however, supposed by some to he of 
Saracenic origin, and to have been in- 
troduced by the Crusaders. This style may 
be divided into: 1. Karly Complete Gothic, 
with tts subdivisions of Lancet, and Geo- 
metrical Decorated; and 2. Late Complete 
Gothic, with ita subdivisions, the Flowing, 
Flamboyant or Curvilinear Style, andthe 
Perpendicular Continuous Style. The eim- 
ployment of the ogive in place of circular 
forms in the windows first marks the tran- 
sition from one of these subdivisions to the 
other. The perpendicular style is confined 
to Great Britain; on the continent, ‘the 
Flamboyant Style’ was contemporaneous, 
During the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the pointed style assumed the form 
termed ‘the Elizabethan,’ or ‘Tudor ;° in 
the latter examples of which the Itallan is 
much mingled. The pointed style is dis- 
tinguished by its numerous buttresses, 
lofty spires and pinnacles, large and rainified 
windows with a profusion of ornaments | 
throughout. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the taste for Greek and Roman 
architecture revived, and brought the five 
orders again into use: although for sacred 
edifices the Saxon and Gothic styles still 
maintain the pre-eminence. Besides those 
we have meritioned, other styles have been 
used: thus the Chinese, remarkable for its 
Jightness; the Egyptian, for its vastness. 
This, a8 well as the Indian, was most pro- 
bably derived from the excavations pro- 
vided by nature as a protection against the 
sultry heat. Mexican architecture, not- 
withstanding the enthusiastic praises be- 
stowed by some writers upon it, seems to 
have been of the rudest character; its tem- 
ples were little more than vast mounds 
of earth, sometimes partially faced with 


stone. 

AR’/CHITRAVE (archos, the chief; and 
trapéx, a beam: Gr.), in Architecture, that 
part of an order which lies immediately 
upon the capital of the column, being the 
lowest member of the entablature. It is 
sometimes called the epistylium (epi, upon ; 
and stulos, n column: G1). 

AR’CHIVES (probably from archeia: Gr., 
used by Josephus to signify public regis- 
ters), ancient records, or charters which 
contain the tities, pretensions, privileges, 
and prerogatives of a community, family, 
city, or kingdom, 

AR’CHIVOLT (arcus volutus, a turned 
arch: Lat.), in Architecture, the inner con- 
tour of an arch, or a frame set off with 
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mouldings, running over the faces of the 
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AR/GIL (argilla, potter's earth: Lat.), in 


arch stones, and bearing upon the im-]| Mineralogy, white clay: an unctuous kind 


posts. 

AR’/CHON (archén, a ruler: Gr.), one of 
the chief magistrates of the city and com- 
monwealth of Athens. At first the archons 
succeeded to the kings, and had regal power. 
Their authority was then divided among 
nine, and was made annual, In the time 
of the Romans, the archonship was merely 
titular and honorary. : 

ARO'TIO (arktikos, near the Bear, north- 
ern: Gr,), lying under the polar Bear. In 
Astronomy, the Arctic or North Pole is that 
which is raised above our horizon, and is 
nearly pointed out by the stars in the tail 
of Orsa Minor. The Arctic circle is a lesser 
circle of the aphere, parallel to the equator, 
and distant 234° from the north pole. This 
and the Antarctic are often called polar 
circles. 

ARO’TOS, or ARC’TUS (arktos, the Bear: 
Gr), in Astronomy, the Greek name for the 
Ursa major und minor, or the great and 
little Bear. 

ARCTU'RUS (arktos, the Bear ; and ouros, 
a guard: @r.), a fixed star of the tirst mag- 
nitude, the a Bodtis of astronomers, 

ARCUA’TION (arcuatus, bent ikea bow ; 
Lat.), in Horticulture, the raising of trees 
by layers.—-~ AROUATION, in Surgery, adis- 
tortion or incurvation of the bones. 

ARCUBALIS‘TA (arcus,a bow : Lat. ; and 
ballo, I hur] : Gr.), & cross-bow; aterm which 
has been contracted both into Balista and 
Arbalist. 

ARDAS’/SINES, a very flue sort of Per- 
sian silk, the finest used in the looms of 
France. 

A’/REA (Lat.), in Geometry, the super- 
ficial contents of any triangle, quadrangle, 
or other figure.——AREA, in Mineralogy, 
the mass dug from the mines, or the place 
where it is dug. 

AREV’OA (arec: Malab.), an Indian palm, 
bearing a nut, of which slices are rolled up 
in a betel leaf with a little lime, and chewed 
by the natives. (See BETEL.) 

ARE‘'NA (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, that 
part of the amphitheatre where the gladia- 
tors fought: so called from its being al- 
ways strewn with sand, to conceal from 
the view of the people the blood spilt in 
the combat. 

ARENA‘TIO (arena, sand: Lat.), a kind 
of dry bath, in which the patient sat with 
his bare feet on hot sand. 

ARE’OLA (a dim. of area; a little space: 
Lat.), one of the sinall divisions into which 
a space may be marked out by lines. 

AREOP’AGUS (Areiopagos: from Arés, 
Mars; and pagos,a hill: Gr.), a rocky emi- 
nence at Athens, near the Acropolis, upon 
which a govereign criminal court held its 
sittings. The judges were called Areo- 
pagites, and through a Jong period they 
were greatly respected. 

AR‘/GAND LAMP, so called from the tn- 
ventor, a Frenchman, is a lamp with a 
hollow cylindrical wick, supplied with air 
both inside and outside. 

AR’GENT (silver: Fy.), in Heraldry, the 
white colour in the coats of arms of ba- 
roneté, knights, and gentlemen. 


Aa, 


of earth, of which earthenware is nfade, 

ARGILLA’CEOUS EARTH, any earth 
PONS wholly or in great part of 
clay. 

AR’GOL, a crystalline stony substance, 
deposited during the fermentation of 
grape juice. It consists of tartrate of 
potash and a little tartrate of lime with 
colouring matter. The tartaric acid of 
commerce is prepared from it, 

AR'GONAUTA AR‘/GO, the acientific 
name of the Paper Nautilus, a marine 
molluse belonging to the class of Cephalo- 
pods, and inhabiting a thin white shell of 
elegant form. (See NAUTILUS.) 

AR/GONA UTS (Argo ; and nautés, agajlor: 
Gr.), in Grecian Antiquity, a company of il- 
tustrious Greeks, who are said to have em- 
barked along with Jason in the ship Argo, 
on an expedition to Colehis with a design 
to obtain the golden fleece, a fable to which 
perpetual allusion is made by Greek and 
Latin writers. Whether there was any 
nucleus of fact in the tradition it 1s impos- 
sible to tell. 

AR’GO NA’VIS (the ship Argo: Lat.), in 
Astronemy, & constellation, called after the 
ship of Jason and his companions. 

AR/GUMENT (argumentum: Lat.), in 
Logic a line of reasoning employed to 
convince an opponent or one ignorant of 
the subject. Locke observes that, in 
reasoning, men ordinarily @se fuur sorts of 
argument, The first is to allege the 
opinions of those whose parts and learning, 
eminence, power, or some other cause, have 
gained them a name, and settled their repu- 
tation In the common esteem, with some 
kind of authority ; this may be called ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam, A second way 
is to require the adversaries to admit what 
they allege ag a proof, or to assign a better ; 
this he calls argumentum ad ignorantiam. A 
third way is, to press a man with conse- 
quences drawn from his own principles 
or acts: this {s knowm by the name of 
argumentum ad hominem. A fourth way 
j3 the using proofs drawn from any o&-the 
foundations of Knowledge or probability ; 
this he calls argumentum ad judicium, and 
observes that it isthe only one of all the 
four that brings true instruction with it, 
and advances us in our way to knowledge. 
——ARGUMENT, in Literature, the abridg- 
ment, or heads of a book, history, chapter, 
&c.——ARGUMENT, in Astronomy, the angle 
or quantity on which a series of num- 
bers in atable depends, Thus, in a table 
showing the amount of horizontal refrac- 
tion at every degree, &c., of altitude, the 
altitude would be the argument of the 
refraction. 

ARGUMENTATION (argumentatto, a rea- 
soning: Laz.), in Logic, an operation of the 
intellect, by which any propqsition is 
pres with the help of other proposi- 

ons. 

A’/RIANS, the followers of Arius, a pres- 
byter of Alexandria, who, about A.D. 319, 
denied the three persons in the Holy 
Triuity to De of the same essence: affirmed 
that Chris “yas a creature inferior to the 
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Father as to his deity, and neither co- 


eternal nor co-equal with him ; and asserted 
that the Holy Ghost was formed of the 
Son. These opinions were revived by 
Bervetus {n 1531, and have become preva- 
lent among the disciples of the church 
founded by Calvin. They were propagated 
in England in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

A’RIES (the Ram : Lat.), in Astronomy,a 
constellation of fixed stars, drawn on the 
celestial globe in the figure ofaram. Itis 
| alsoethe first of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, from which a twelfth part of the 
ecliptic takes {tas denomination; and the 
first point of Aries coincides with the point 
at whieh the ecliptic intersects the equator. 
Anciently, the signs and constellations co- 
incided; but as, on account of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the twelve signs 
go backward among the constellations at 
the rate of 50’ annually, the first point of 
Aries is now in the constellation Pisces.—— 
ARTES was also the original name for the 
hattering ram of the ancients, the striking 
end of it being frequently made in the 
shape of a ram’s head. 

ARIO’SO (graceful : Jtal.), in Musical Com- 
position, like an air, in contradistinction to 
recitation, When applied to instruments, 
it means a sustained vocal style. 

ARIS’TA (arista, a beard of corn: Lat), 
in Botany, along needle-like beard, which 
stands out from the husk of barley, grass, 
&c., commonly ogjied the awn. 

ARIBTOOC'RACY (aristokratia: from aris- 


tos, the hest; and krateo, I govern: @r.),an 
hereditary government, composed of the 
nobles or superior citizens of a country: 


such was the government of Venice. The 
word aristocracy is also often used to ex- 
press the nobility of a country, under a 
monarchy, or any form of government. 
ARISTOLO’OHIA (G7. : from aristos, best; 
and lochkeia, childbirth—from its supposed 
virtues), Birthwort, nat. ord. Aristolochiacew, 
The species of this genus are for the most 
part climbers, with curious flowers, inhabit- 
ing tropical countries. One species, A. 
clemagtis, 1s indigenous in Britain. 

ARISTOTELIAN, something relating to 
Aristotie: thus the Aristotelian philosophy, 
Rchool, && The Aristotelians were also 
designated Peripatetics, and thetr philoso- 
phy long prevailed throughout Europe, 
until men perceived that facts could not be 
discovered Dy words. 

ARITH’METIC (arithmos, number: G@r.), 
is the art of computation by nunsbers. 
Books of arithmetic contain a body of rules, 
by which the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division are facili- 


tated, and by which certain other computa- | te 


tions desirable for the purposes of business 
are effected. The method of notation we 
now use is said to have been obtained from 
the Arabians: and the characters by which 
ali the op@rations of common arithmetic 
are performed are 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 
The firat nine are called significant figures, 
or digits, which when placed singly denote 
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its simple value, the second signifies so 
many tens, the third so many hundreds, 
and soon. Although this notation consists 
of only nine digits, with the cipher 0, yet, 
by giving a local power to these figures, 
namely, that of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, &c., they may be made to express 
numbers to an indefinite extent. The 
Greeks, and other ancient nations, made 
use of the letters of their alphabets to re- 
present numbers. The Romans followed the 
game method, but in a simpler form, using 
I, for One; V, for Five; X, for Ten; L, for 
Fifty ; OC, forOne Hundred: D, for Five Hun- 
dred; and M, for a thousand. Now it ts 
evident that with these seven letters any 
number may be represented, by repetition 
and combination: thus XXX stands for 
three tena, or thirty, CCX for two hundred 
andten,and soon. The general rule with re- 
gard to the addition and subtraction of 
these letters is this: when a character of 
smaller is placed after, or on the right hand 
of, one of a greater value, their values are 
to be added: thus XVI stands for sixteen. 
But when it is placed before, or on the left 
hand of, one of greater value, the value of 
the less is to be taken from that of tho 
greater: thus IV stands for five less one, 
or four; IX for ten less one, or nine; 
XO one hundred less ten, or ninety, &c. 
MDCCOLXI1V expresses the year 1864. 
Arithmetic deals not only with whole 
numbers, but with broken parts called 
fractions, of which there are two kinds, 
Vulgar Fractions, and Decimal Fractions. 
(See FRACTIONS.) 

ARK OF THE COV’ENANT, the chest 
in which the stone tables of the ten com- 
mandments, written by the divine hand, 
were laid up. The lid of the ark was called 
the mercy-seat, before which the high-priest 
appeared once every year on the great day 
of expiation ; and the Jews, wherever they 
worshipped, turned their faces towards the 
place where the ark stood. 

ARMA’DA, a Spanish term, signifying a 
fleet of men-of-war. The armada to which 
the Spaniards, in the confidence of success, 
gave the name of invincible, consisted of 
150 large ships, carrying 2,650 guns, 20,000 
roldiers, besides volunteers, and 8,000 sea- 
men; it was furnished with an immense 
quantity of military stores, and was in- 
tended to destroy the lhberties of this 
country during the reign of the illustrious 
Elizabeth ; but it was scattered by the ele- 
ments and almost annihilated by the Bn- 
glish fleet, on the 80th of July, 1588. On 
this occasion, a medal was struck with the 
motto, ‘ Affavit Deus, et dissipantur.’ ‘God 
breathed upon them, and they are scat- 


red’ 
ARMADIL’‘LA (the dim. of armada), or 
GUARDA Costa, a squadron of men-of-war, 
formerly maintained on the coasts of Spa- 
nish America, to prevent foreigners from 
trading with the colonists and natives, 
ARMADIL’‘LO (Dasypus), & mammalian 
animal, belonging to Cuvier’s familyof Hder 
tata, of which there are several species, ali 


inhabiting South America, They are cov- 
ered with a bony case, and most of the 
species have long tails similarly protected 


the simple values belonging to them; but | 
when several digitsare placed together, the | 
Orst or right-hand only is to b en for. 









They are burrowing an{mals, with no«curnal 
habits, feeding chiefly on vogetables, Their 
fiesh affords excellent food, 

ARMENIANS, a sect or division amongst 
the Eastern Christians; thus called from 
Armenia, the country anciently inhabited 
by them. There were two kinds of Arme- 
nians, one which adhered to the Roman 
QGatholis church, and another which re- 
jected episcopacy. They are generally ac- 
cused of being Monophysites, allowing only 
one nature in Jesus Obrist. 

ARMIGER (arma, arms; and gero, I 
pear: Lat), an esquire, or armour-bearer. 
Also, one entitled to bear coat-armour. 
Justice Shallow wrote himself ‘armigero, 
in any bill, warrant, quittance or obliga- 
tion.’ 

ARMIL’'LA (@ bracelet: ZLat.), in Anti- 
quity, an ornament for the wrist, presented 
to soldiers as a badge of distinction.—— 
ARMILLA MEMBROGA (8 Membranous brace- 
let: Lat), in Anatomy, the circular liga- 
ment which surrounds all the tendons of 
ane ‘ti retaining them as it were in a 
: circle. 
| ARMIULARY SPHERE (last), in Astro- 





| 
| 


nomy, an apparatus composed of the prin- 
|| clpal celestial circles, the equator ecliptic, 
, &¢, arranged so as to assist a student to 
!! comprehend the facts of astronomy. Itre- 
‘| volves on its axis, has a silvered horizon 
which is divided into degrees, and is mov- 
able every way upon a brass supporter. —~— 
ARMILLARY TRIGONOMETER, an tInsatru- 
ment consisting of five semi{circles, di- 
vided and graduated 80 as to solve many 
problems in astronomy. 
|| ARMI/NIANS, followers of Arminius, 
|; Known as Remonstrants on the continent; 
‘ a sect of Christians which arose in Holland 
; about the beginning of the 17th century, 
; aud separated itself from the Calvinists. 
' Arminius taught against Calvin that men 
are not predestined by the decrees of 
' God to happiness or perdition {n a future 
' ptate. The Church of England, the Wesley- 
an Methodists, and other sects, entertain 
' Arminian opinions. 
| ARMOUR (armatura: Lat.),a name for 
| all such contrivances as serve to defend the 
' hody from wounds, or to annoy the enemy. 
| Hence {t is divided into two kinds, defen- 
| | slve aad offensive. A complete suit of de 
: 





: 
\ 
\ 





fensive armour anciently consisted of a 
casque or helm, & gorget, culrass, gaunt- 
Jets, tasses, brassets, culshes, and covers 
for the legs, to which the spurs were 
fastened. This was called armour cap-a- 
pie, and was worn by cavaliers and men-at- 
arms. The infantry bad only part of it, viz. 
a pot or head piece, a cuirass and tasses; 
all of them made light. The horses had 
armour, which covered the head and 
neck, of all this furniture of war, scarcely 
anything is now retained except, in a few 
cases, the cnirasa. Offensive armour, or 
arms, consists of a sword, lance, darta, 
musket, &c. 

ARMOUR-BEARER, the person who was 
formerly employed to carry the armour of 
another. 

ARMS (arma: Lat), in Military phruseo- 
logy, all kinds of woapona, whether used 
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for offence or defence.—— ARMS, in a Legal 
sense, anything that a person wears for 
his own defence, or takes into pis hand, 
and uses, in anger, to strike or throw at 
another.__—COATS OF ARMS, family insig- 
nia or distinctions, which had their rise 
from the painting of shields practised even 
in the most ancient times; from the ban- 
ner borne in war and the tournament; and 
from the embroidered tunics worn over 
the armour. Without such contrivances, 
men cased in armour could not be recog 
nized. In modern times they are placgd on 
carriages, plate &c. 

AR’/MY (armée: Fr.), in a general sense, 
the whole armed force raised for the de 
fence of a country by land. In a Mmited 
sense, it denotes a large body of soldiers 
consisting of horse and fout, completely 
armed and provided with artillery, am- 
munition, provisions, &c.. under a com- 
manderin-chief, having Neutenant-gene- 
rals, major-generals, brigadiers, and other 
oMicers under him. An army is gcnerally 
divided into a certain number of corps, each 
consisting of brigades, regiments, batta- 
lions, and squadrons. When in the field it 
is formed {nto lines; the first linc {s called 
the vanguard, the second the main body, 
the third the rear guard, or body of reserve. 
The middle of each line is occupled by the 
foot; the cavalry forins the right and left 
wing of each line, and sometimes squadrons 
of horse are placed in the intervals between 
the battalions.——The re¢of an army, 
ag the French term if, consists of the 
horses, stores, provisions, and everything 
necessary for service, 

ARO’/MA (any spice: Gr.), the odoriferous 
principle pecullar to plants and flowers. 

AROMAT’IC (last), an appellation given 
to such plants and other bodies as yield a 
brisk fragrant smell, and # warm spicy 
taste, as cloves, cardamom-seeds, cinna- 
mon, hutmegs, &c. The peculiar qualities 
of aromatic plants reside in a volatile oil, 
usually called essential ofl, and in a grosser 
resinous substance, capable of beiug ex- 
tracted by spirit of wine. Aromatics, 
considered as medicines, warm the sto- 
mach, and by degrees the whole’ habit, 
raise the pulse, and quicken the circulation : 
hence, in cold languid cases, they incresse 
strength and promote the natural secre- 
tions. 

ARPEGQ’GIO (arpeggiare, to play theharp: 
Tal), in Music, a term imply{ng that the 
tones should be sounded distifictly, as they 
are dieard on the harp.—ARPEGGIO AO- 
COMPANIMENT, one that consists chiefly of 
the notes of the several chords, taken in 
returning successions. 

AR‘PENT, an old French measure of 100 
perches. 

AR‘QUEBUS (Fr.), an ancient hand-gun, 
larger than a musket. He who used it was 
called an Arquebusier, 

ARQUEBUSA’DE (ast), ai aromatic 
spirituous lotion, used with sprains and 
bruises, but originally intended for wounds 
inflicted with an arquebus. 

ARRA’CHE’ (arracher, to snatch: Fr.), In 
Heraldry, the representation of a plant 
torn Upwy the routs, 
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ARRA‘OK, an East Indian name for an | 


ardent spirit distilled from rice, palm-juice, 
and othér matters. 

ARRAIGN’MENT, in Law, the bringing 
a prisoner forth, reading the indictment to 
Lim, and putting the question of guilty or 
not guilty. 

ALAS HANG’INGS, tapestry made 
at Arras, in France, or tapestry of similar 
design. 

ARRAY’ (order: Old FY.), the drawing 
up of soldiers in order of battle.——In Law, 
to chillenge an array ia to make exceptions 
against all the persons arrayed or empan- 
neled as a jury. 

ARREST’ (arréter, to stop : Fr.), the appre- 
hending and restraining a person which in 
all cases, except treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace, must be done by virtue of a 
warrant from some court, or some person 
authorized to grantit. Ambassadors, peers 
of the realm, and members of parliament 
are privileged from an arrest in civil cases, 
as also barristers and attorneys when at- 
tending the courts. Whena defendant is 


. already in one of the prisons of the 





superior courts, a writ of detainer will 
continue such imprisonment at the suit of 
a new plaintiff. ARREST OF JUDGMENT, 
is the assigning just reasons why judg- 
ment should not pass; as, want of notice 
of the trial; a material defect in the plead- 
ing; when the record differs from the 
deed pleaded; where more is given by the 
verdict than is [did in the declaration, &c. 
This may be done either in criminal or 
civil cases, ARREST, in the Veterinary 
art, a disease seated between the ham and 
the pastern. 

ARRIE’/RE BAN (arriére, rear ;and ban, 
a convening of those who held immediately 
from the king: Fy.), the phrase for a gene- 
ral proclamation of the French kings, by 
which not only their immediate feudatories, 
but their vassals, were summoned to take 
the field, in war.——An arriére vussal was 
the vassal of a vassal. 

AR’RIS (arisan, to arise: Sax), in Archi- 
tecture, the intersection or line formed by 
the métting of the extertor surfaces of two 
bodies, answering to what is called the 
edge.-— ABRIS FILLET, & Bmall piece of 
timher, of a triangular section, used in 
raising the slates against a wall that cuts 
obliquely across the roof. 

ARRON'DB’E (arrondir, to round: Fr), 
in Heraldry, a cross, consisting of seg- 
ments of a circle, the whole of the cusves 
being in the same direction, so that its 
aus are not of different widths at different 
parts, 

AR’ROW (arwe: Saz.),a light shaft, or 
rod, pointed at one end, and feathered at 
the other, intended ag a weapon of offence. 
Arrow-makers were called fletchers (from 
feche, the French word for arrow). When 
the arrow ie@orne in coats of arms, it ia said 
to be barbed and feathered. 

AR’ROW-GRASS, inarsh plantsbelonging 
tu the genus Triglochin, nat. order, Juncagi- 
nacee, sv called because their leaves re- 
semble the head of an arrow. There are 
two species in Britain, 

AR’ROW-ROOT, a nutritive €&cula, ob- 
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tained from the tuberous roots of several 
exotic plants. The West Indian arrow- 
root is obtained from species of Maranta, 
chiefly M, arundinacea ; East Indian from 
Ourcuma leucorhiza. The root is simply 
grated, and the starch freed from impurities 
by repeated washing. 

AR’ROW’SSTICK, a rod employed in sure 


eying. 

ARSH'NIATE, a salt formed by the com- 
bination of arsenicacid with a base; as the 
arseniate of ammonia, &c. 

AR'SENIOC (arsenikon, yellow orpiment: 
Gr.), a brittle metal, of an iron-grey colour; 
ita specific gravity is 5°7. It volatilizes at 
365° Fahbr., with the odour of garlic. Like 
its compounds it is highly poisonous. It 
is found associated with many other sub- 
stances; but it Is usually obtained as real- 
gar, or orpiment, which are both sulphurets, 
and, when prepared artificially, are used ag 
red and yellow paints. White oxide of ar- 
senic or arsenious acid is the arsenic of 
which we hear in poisoning cuses. The 
best antidote for arsenic is expelling 
it as quickly as possible by emetics or 
the stomach-pump, and administering 
the hydrated peroxide of iron in plentiful 
doses. 

AR‘SON (arsum, to burn: Lat.), the act 
of wilfully setting houses on fire, which is 
felony at common law, and likewise by 
statute, 

ART (ars: Lat.), a system of rules, serv- 
ing to facilitate the performance of certain 
actions; in which sense it is opposed to 
science, or a system of principles.— Such 
words as are used in any particular art, pru- 
feasion, or science, are called terms of art, 
or technical terms. 

ART AND PART,a phrase used in Scot- 
land. When anyone is charged with a 
crime, they say he is art and part in com- 
mitting it: thut is, he was concerned 
both in the contrivance and execution of 


it. 

ARTEMIUSIA (Gr.: from Artemis, Diana), 
in Antiquity, a festival celebrated in honour 
of Diana.— In Botany, a genus of compo- 
site plants, in which southernwood, worm- 
wood, and tarragon, are contained. 

AR’TERY (aér, the air; and treo, I keep: 
Gr.—see AORTA), a blood-vessel which pro- 
ceeds from the heart, and gradually becomes 
less in diameter the farther it goes; but it 
gives out numberless ramifications in its 
course. Arteries carry the blood from the 
heart to every part of the body. The action 
of the arteries, called the pulse, corre- 
sponds to that of the heart. 

ARTE’SIAN WELL, a8 well bored to a 
considerable depth, until it reaches a sub- 
terranean basin. The water then rises up 
the bore in consequence of the hydrostatic 
pressure, and in some cases will spring {nto 
the airfrom the mouth of the well. It is 
said that Artesian wells derive thelrname 
from the ancient French province of Artois 
where for many centuries they have been 
used, although their adoption in thjs coun 
try is very recent. In Lundon and its 
vicinity there are now a great many of 
these wells, which have been perforated 
through the immensely thick bed cf Lon- 
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don clay, and even through some portions 

of the subjacent chalk. The fountains in 

Trafalgar Square are supplied by an Arte- 

sian well 400 feet deep, and from another 

one of the same depth {a drawn the water re- 
quired for the Horticultural Gardens at 

Bouth Kensington. The Artesian well at 
| Grenelle, near 8,18 1,798 fect deep: {t 
affords 881,884 gallons of pure water in the 
twenty-four hours. The water rises to a 
considerable height above the surface of 
the ground. The temperature of the water 
ne it escapesis 81°, A well at Passy, near 
Parts, is 1,625 feet deep, and affords upwards 
of four millions of gallons per diem, suffi- 
cient for the wants of a pupulation of 
500,000. The cost was about 39,0001. 

ARTHRITIS (@r.), the gout, which see. 

ARTHRO'DIA (arthron, a joint: @r.), in 
Anatomy, aspecies of articulation, in which 
the flat head of one hone 1s received into 
the shallow socket of another. 

ARTHUR, the chief hero of British chiv- 
alrous romance. He was sald to be the son 
of Pendragon, the last British king who de- 
fended England ngainst the Anglo-Saxons. 
Hts wife was named Genevra, or Guinevere. 
He, and his twelve knights, called peers, 
sate at the Round Table which he instituted. 
Of these knights the most famous were Sir 
Tristan of the Lyonnese, Lancelot of the 
Lake, Galaar hia son, Percival of Wales, and 
Gawin the king’s nephew. Merlin the en- 
chanter was a leading personage at the 
king’s court. 

AR’TICHOKE (kharctof: Arab.), 8 compo- 
site plant, the Oynara Scolymus of botan- 
ists. The fleshy bases of the scales of the 
involucre are eaten. The Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, called Helianthus tuberosus by botan- 
{ste, {aa member of the same order. It is 
the root of this plant that !s eaten. Its 
common name is a corruption of the Ita- 
Ifan word Girasole, a name given to it 
because it was supposed that it, or some of 
its congeners, turned with the sun. 

ARTIOLE (articulus, literally a small 
joint : Lat), in Grammar, a particle in most 
modern languages, that serves to mark 
the several cases and genders of nouns, 
when the languages have not different 
terminations to denote their different 
states and circumstances.—— ARTICLE, in 
Law, 8 clause or condition {n a covenant. 
cme te in Zoology and Botany, a 

ofnt. 

AR/TICULATA (same deriv.), a sub-king- 
dom or province of the Animal Kingdom, 
which is divided iuto five classes: 1. Crus- 
TAOEA (Crabs, lobsters &c.) 2. ARACHNIDA 
(SPIDERS and their allies) 8. INSECTA (Flies, 
bees, beetles, butterflies, moths, &c.) 4, AN- 
NELIDA, Or ANNULATA (Worms). 5 EN- 
Tozoa (Intestinal worms). 

ARTICULATION (articulatio, from arti- 
culo, I divide into joints: Lat.), in Ana- 
tomy, the junction of two bones tntended 
for motion. There are two kinds of arti- 
auiation; the diartkrosis, which has a 
manifest, and synarthrosis, which has 
only an obscure motion.—— Also, the 
distinct utterance of every letter, sylla- 
ores or word,so0 as to make oneself Intelli- 
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ARTIF’IOER (artifes: from ara, an art; 
and facio, 1 make: Lat), one who works 
with the hands, and manufactures any kind 
of commodity in metal, wood, &<.; a me- 
chanic. 

ARTIFI'CIAL DAY, In Astronomy, that 
space of time which lutervenes between tne 
rising and setting of the aun. 

ARTIFVUOIAL LINES. in Geometry, lines 
s0 marked on a sector as to represent loga- 
rithmic lines and tangents. 

ARTIL/LERY (artillerie: Fr.,, a collec 
tive name denoting all kinds of missiles 
used in war, with the machines for pro- 
pelling them, but particularly cannon, 
mortars, and other large pieces for the 
discharge of shot and shell. The science of 





tiic and 





artillery teaches whatever relates to the | 


construction of all engines of war, the ar- 
rangement, movement, and management of 
cannon and all sorts of ordnance, used 
elther {nu the field, or the camp, or at sleges, 
&c. The same name is also given to the 


men being, in fact, subsidfary to the instru- 
ments, Park of artillery, a ace set apart 





arins,—— Train of urtillery, a set or number 
of pleces of ordnance mounted on carriages. 
—Flying artillery, a sort of artillery, so 
called from the celerity with which it can 
be moved. Seats are contrived for the men 
who work {t, and a suffictent force of horses 


is applied to enable them to proceed at a | 


gallop. 

ARTIST (artiste: Fr.; from ars, an art: 
Lat.), & proficient in the liberal arts, in dis- 
tinction from artisan, or one who follows 
one of the mechanic arts, 

ARTS (ars, an art: Lat.), are usually di- 
vided into the fine and the useful : the former 
comprising all those of which the direct 
object {# not absolute utility, as painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, &c.; and the lat- 
ter such as are essential to trade and com- 
merce. The ancients divided them into the 
liberal and the servile: the former being 
considered as belonging to freemen, and the 
latter to slaves, € 

ARUM, a common English herbaceous 
plant, the root of which yields a starch 
known as Portland sago. It belongs to the 
nat.ord. Aracea, or Arotde, characterized 
by having the male and female fiowers 
growing upon a central shaft or spadix, and 
surrounded by a sheath called a spathe. 
The beautiful Lily of the Nile helongs to 
this®order. The roots of some spectes be- 
longing to the genera Caladium and 
Colocasia are common articles of food in 
hot countries, and form the taro (kalo ac- 
cording to Seemann) of the South Sea 
Islanders. In tropical Brazil there are 
groves of arborescent Caladia, from 12 to 
15 feet high, and having woody stems from 
8 to 10 inches in diameter. 

ARUNDE’LIAN MAR’BLEB*s collection 
of ancient statues, busts, altars, and in- 
scribed stones,found, in the early part of the 
17th century, by Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, a great lover of the arts, who died 
in 1646. The collection when complete con- 
sisted O&°%7 statues, 128 busts, and 250 in- 
scribed bles, besides altars, sarcophagi, 
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and some fine gema (the Marlborough 
gems of the present day), and these were 
placed in Lord Arundel’s house in the 
Strand. After his death the collection was 
dispersed: part was purchased by Lord 
Pembroke, ard is now at Wilton; another 
part went into the possession of the present 
Lord Pomfret’s family, and ultimately 
found their way to Oxford. The inscribed 
marbles which had descended to a grand- 
son of Lord Arundel, were by him presented 
to the University of Oxford. After Selden's 











‘ collection had becn added to them, the in- 


Bcriptions were published with annotations, 
The most interesting of the inscribed stones 
{gs that called the Parian Chronicle, from tte 
being supposed that it was made tn the 
fsland of Paros, B.C. 263. 

ARUS’PICES, or HARUS’PICES (haru- 
spex, a soothsayer: Lat.; probably from 
hira, the empty gut, or jejunum ; and apicio, 


‘I behold: Zat.), an order of priests among 


the Romans, who pretended to foretell 
events by inspecting the entrails of vic- 
sacrifice, They derived 
their name from looking on the entrails, 
being called also, for the same reason, exti 
spices (nb extis inspiclendis). The tradi- 
tion ran that they had been instituted by 
Romulus. 

AR'VIL, or AR’VAL, Jn English Archwo- 
togy, funeral rites.——ARVIL BREAD, bread 
given to the poor at a funeral. 

ARYAN (Sansfrit), a term applied in 
Philology to a family of languages, other- 
wise termed Indvu-European, embracing 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, and 
Slavonic. It is conjectured that there was 
an ancient people, the Aryans, of whose 
Fane these various languages are corrup- 
tions, 

AS (ZLat.), a welght used by the ancients, 
consisting of 12 ounces, and very nearly 
equal to our pound,-—— Also, a brass coln, 
which originally weighed an as, but was ulti- 
mately reduced to half an ounce: its value 
was about three farthings English money. 
— Also, an integer divided into twelve 


' parts. @f Ex asse hres,’ the heir to the 


whole estate. 
ASBES’TOS (inextinguishable: Gr.), a 


‘ Mineral which has a fibrous structure (see 


AMIANTHUS) The ancients made an in- 
combustible cloth from asbestos, for the 
purpose, it is said, of wrapping up the bodies 
of the deade when placed on the funeral 
pile, that thelr ashes might be collec ree 
froin mixture with those of the combustl- 
bles employed. A rock has been found In 
Western Australia, of which asbestos forms 
a principle ingredient, and this renders it 
80 soft that {it may be cut into any shape 
with an axe, 

ASCAR’IDES (Gr,), the plural of Ascaria, 
the name of a genus of entuzoa, of which 
some specieg infest the human body. 

ASCEN’DANT (ascendo, I ascend: Lat), 
in Law, such relations as are nearer the 
root of the family; as the father, grand- 
father, great-uncle, &c. Marriage is always 
forbidden between the ascendants and de- 
scendantsa in a right line.——A DANT, 
In Astrology, that degree of th ecliptic 
that rises at a person's nativity; or the 
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planet suppdsed by astrologers to preside 
over the fate of an individual at his birth. 
——ASCENDANT, in Architecture, an orna- 
ment iu masonry or joiners work, which 
borders the three gid&s of doors, windows, 
and chimneys, i 

ABCEN D‘ING (same deriv,), in Astronomy, - 
an epithet applied to any star, degree, or | 
point in the heavens, which is rising above | 
the horizon.—~—AScCENDING LATITUDE, the 
latitude of a planet when going towards 
the north pole.——ABCENDING NODE, that 
potnt of a planet's orbit, at which it | 
passes the ecliptic to proceed northward. 
—— ASCENDING SIGNS, those eastward | 
from the meridian, that is, approaching 
the meridian on account of the diurnal 
rotation, 

ASCEN’SION (aecensio, from same deriv.), 
an astronomical term. Tho right ascension 
of a star is the arc of the equinoctial in- 
cluded between a certain point called the 
vernal equinox and the point cut by the 
circle of declination of that star. The right 
ascension (R.A.) and dechiuation (N.P.D.) of 
8 star correspond to the longitude and lati- 
tude of a place on our globe. The right as- 
cension ofa star is deterinined by observing 
the moment of {ts passage across the me- 
heed by aclock regulated to exact pidereal 
time, 

ASCEN'SION-DAY (same deriv.), a festi- 
val observed in the Christian church, on a} 
Thuraday, ten days before Whitsuntide, 
in commemoration of Christ’s ascent into | 
heaven. 

ASCET’ICS (asketikos, industrious ; from 
askeo, lexercise: @r.), in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, such Christians as {inured themselves 
to great degrees of abstinence and fasting, 
in order to subdue their passions : following 
the system of the Essenes and Therapeuta ‘ 
among the Jews. They had their origin in ° 
Egyptand Syria, They seem to have sup- 
posed that mortification of the body, even 
though equivalent to slow suicide, is the 
perfection of relivion, 

ASCID/IANS (askidion, the dim. of askos, 
a wine-skin: @r.), in Zoology, a tribe of 
marine molluses, belonging to the class of 
TUNIOATA, In place of # shell they have 
an elastic bag, like a coat or tunic, by the 
base of which they are attached to rocks, 
Into this sac there are two openings, one 
branchial, the other anal. These animals 
sometimes grow to the length of several | 
inches. 

AS’CIT (askiot; from a, without; and 
skia, shadow: Gr), in Geography, inhabit 
ants of the globe who, at certain times. 
have no shadow : such as those jn the torrid 
zone, who twice a year have the sun ver- 
tical at noon, 

ASCI’TES (askites, from askos, a wine- 
skin: @r.), in Medicine, dropsy In the re 
gion of the abdomen. 

ASCLEPIADA'CE (from Ascleptas, the 
name of one of the genera), an order of 
plants with monopetalou~ flowers grow- 
ing chiefly in Africa. They are remarkable 
for abounding In milky juice, and for the 
curtous structure of the anthers and stign.1, 
which are consolidated Intoacolumn, A 
kind of silky cotton {is attached to the © <x), 
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The plants of this order are not possessed 
of many useful properties; but some of 
the genera (Hoya, Stapelia, Stephanotis, 
&c.) are conspicuous in our hot-houses 
for their beautiful or curious flowers. 

ASH (ac, a point: Oelt.), a well-known 
English tree, whose wood is much used by 
wheelwrights, turners, &c. It is the Fraz- 
inus etcelsior of botanists : nat. ord, Oleacew. 
The mountain-ash is a small tree, bearing 
bunches of red pomes, which are very or- 
namental in autumn. It is called au- 
cuparia by botanista, and is allied to the 
apple and pear: nat. ord. Rosacea. 

ASH-WED’'NESDAY, the first day in Lent, 
so called from the ancient custom of fast- 
ing in sackcloth and ashes, 

ASH’LAR MAS/ONRY \asciare, to chip: 
Ital.), in Architecture, consists of blocks of 
stone cut to rectangular or other regular 
figures, and Jaid in courses of uniform 
depth. 

ASHO’RRE, a term for ‘on the shore or 
land,’ as opposed to aboard; but a ship is 
said to be ashure when she has run aground. 

ASI’/DE, a term in plays for what is sup- 
posed to be said on the stage without belng 
heard by the other performers. 

ASI/LUS (the horse-fly: Zut.), in Ento- 
mology,ia genus of dipterous insects which 
prey on other insects. Several of the spe- 
cies are natives of Britain. 

ASP (aspis, a shield: @r., because it coils 
itself up so as to resemble a circular shield), 
a venomous serpent, the Naja haje of natu- 
ralists, a native of Lybia and Egypt, where 
it was formerly considered sacred, and the 
emblem of divinity. Its bite is very deadly, 
aud yet the serpent charmers make use of 
it in their performances. Itis supposed to 
have becn the instrument of Cleopatra's 
death, The fatal cobra de capello belongs 
to the same genus. 

ASPAR/AGUS (asparagos: Gr.), a well- 
known plant, the young shoots of which 
are eaten, It belongs to the order of Li- 


liacer, 

AS’PEN-TREE, a species of poplar, the 
Popuius tremula of botanists. The shak- 
{ing of {ta leaves with the slightest motion 
of the air is well-known. 

ASPHAL/TUM (asphaltos: Gr., from its 
use as a cement), & bituminous substance, 
found in abundance in different countries, 
especially near the Dead Sea, and in 
Albania; but nowhere in such quantities 
as in the island of Trinidad, where there is 
a large plain of it, called the Tar Lake, 
which is three miles in circumference, and 
of an unknown depth. It is also found in 
France, Switzerland, and in some other 
parts of Europe. This substance, which is 
also called mineral pitch and compact 
bitumen, bas no regular structure, and 
breaks easily in any direction. It is a 
little heavier than water, melts easily, is 
highly inflammable, and burns with a red 
smoky flame. It {sa compound of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, The ancients em- 
ployed asphaitum in the construction of 
their buildings. 

AS’PHODEL (asphodelos, the daffodil: 
Gr.), a plant celebrated by the ancient 
poets, belonging to the Ifly order. There 
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are several species, most of which are 
natives of Europe. 

ASPHYX'IA (asphugia : from a, Without $ 
and sphucis, pulsation: Gr.), In Medicine 
a stoppage of the power of reapiration, if 
® person’s throat were accidentally stopped 
up by the introduction of some foreign 
substance, and he were to die in con- 
sequence, it would be a case of death by 
asphyxia, 

AS’PIRATE (aspiratio, from aspiro, I 
breathe on: Lat.), in Grammar, a character 
in the Greek marked thus (*), denoting that 
h is to be sounded before the letter to 
which it is prefixed. In English, the letter 
h is called aspirate, when it is sounded, iu 
distinction from k mute. 

ASS (asinus : Lat.), a well-known animal, 
remarkable for ita hardihood and length of 
life. It is said to be a descendant of the 
wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous de- 
serte of Tartary, &c., celebrated in history 
for the flery activity of its disposition, and 
the fleetness of its course. lts character- 
istics are a long head,long ears, a round 
body covered with a short and coarse fur, of 
a pale dun colour, with a streak of black 
running down its back and across the 
shoulders, and a tail not hairy all the way, 
as in a horse, but only at the end. The best 
breed of asses is that originally derived 
from the hot and dry regions of Asia; but 
the best to be met with in Europe are the 
Spanish. c 

ASSAF(’TIDA (fetidus, stinking: Lat.), 
a resinous gum of avery fetid smell, ob- 
tained from the Ferula Assafatida, a peren- 
nial umbelliferous plant, a native of Persia, 
It comes into this country in small grains 
of different colours, hard and brittle, and 
isemployed medicinally as a stimulant and | 
antispasmodic, 

ASSA’'I (enough : Jtal.), a Musical term, 
which indicates that the time must be rea- 
sonably accelerated or retarded ; as allegro, 
quick ; allegro assai, still quicker; adagio 
assai, still slower. 

ASSAS'‘BIN (haschischa, henbane: Arab.), 
which was used by such persons to produce 
excitement), one who kills another, not in 
open combat, but privately or suddenly. 

ASSAULT’ (assaut;: Fr.; from aasilio, I 
spring upon; Zat.), in Law, an attempt or 
offer, with force and violence, to doa bodily 
{njJury to another, as by striking at him 
either with or without a weapon.——As- 
SAULT, in the Military art, a flrious effort 
mace to carry a fortified post, camp, or for 
tress, in which the assailants do not screen 
themselves by any works, 

ASSAY’ (essayer, to try: Fr.), in Metal- 
lurgy, is used to express those chemical 
operations which are made in small to 
ascertain the quantity of metal contained 
in ores, or to discover the value or purity 
of any mass of gold, silver, or other metal, 
This mode of examination kiffers from 
analysis, in being principally concerned 
about only one of the ingredients in the 
ore or alloy, whereas the object of the latter 
is to ascertain the quantity and proportion 
of every substance in the mass to which it 
is applid . 

ASSAY’ .{ASTER, an officer of the Mint, 
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whose duty it is to make assay of the gold 
and silver. 

ASSHNT’ (assentio, I agree with: Lat.), 
(THE ROYAL), is the approbation given by 
the sovereign in parliament to a bill which 
has passed both houses; after which it be- 
comes alaw. The formal words by which 
this assent is expressed are in Norman- 
French. If it is a bill of supply, the words 
are ‘Le Roi (or la Reine) remercie secs 
loyaux sujets accepte leur benevolence 
et ainsi le veut.’ If it is a public bill, not 
being a bill of supply, ‘Le Roi le veut,’ 
and if a private bill, ‘ Soit fait comme fl est 
desiré.’ 

AS’SETS (assez, enough: F*r.), in Law, 
signifies goods or property in the hands of 
the heir, devisee, executor, or administra- 
tor, of a deceased person, chargeable with 
the payment of debts and legacies. It has 
been extended to all property which can be 
made available to satisfy a man’s lia- 
bilities. 

AS/SIDENT SIGNS (assideo, I attend: 





| Lat), in Medicine, symptoms which occa- 


sionally attend any disease incident to the 
human frame. 

ASSIGN'ABLE MAGNITUDE (aasigno, 1 
assign: Lat.), in Mathematics, any finite 
magnitude that can be expressed or speci- 
fled. 

ASSI’/GNAT (Fr.), the name of the national | 
paper currency in France during the Re-: 
volution. Four hundred millions of this ' 
paper money w®@re first etruck off by the: 


, constituent assembly, with the approbation : 


of the king, April 19, 1790, to be redeemed : 
with the proceeds of the sale of the con- | 
fiscated goods of the church, &c. They at | 
length Increased, by degrees, to forty thou- | 
sand millions, and after a while they be- | 
came of no value whatever, 

ASSIGNEE’ (assigno, I assign to: Lat.),in 
Law, a person to whom something is made 
over. One to whom is committed the ma- 
nagement of a bankrupt’s estate, 

ABSI/GNMENT (same deriv.), in Law, the | 
act of assigning or transferring the inter- 
est or property a man has in a thing, or 
of ap@ointing and making over aright to 
another, and the formal instrument by 
which the act is made evident. 

ASSIMILA’/TION (assimilatio, from as- 


similo, 1 make like to: Lat.), that process | 
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custom, Locke attributes most of the sym- 
pathies and antipathies observable in men, 
which work as strongly, and produce as 
regular effects, as if they were natural, 
though they at. first had no other origin 
than the accidental connection of two ideas, 
which, either by the strength of the first 
impression, or AY subsequent indulgence, 
are so united, that they ever after keep 
company together in the mind, as if they 
were but one idea. 

ASSO’DES (loathsome: Gr.), 1n Medicine, 
a fever with excessive jnward heat, though 
not 80 great externally. 

ASSOI'LE (absoudre, I absolve: Fr.), in 
our ancient Law-books, to absolve, free, or 
deliver one from excommunication, 

AS/SONANCE (asaono, | answer by sound: 
Lat.), in Poetry, is where the terminating 
words of the verses have the same vocafic 
sounds, but different consonants, so tliat 
there ig no proper rhyme. Spanish poetry 
abounds with assonant verses. 

ASSUMP’SIT (assumo, I take up: Lat.), 
in Law, an implied promise to pay for 
work or goods, such as will sustain an 
action. 

ASSUMPTION (assumptio, from same 
deriv.), a festival in the Roman Catholic 
Church, kept on the 15th of August, in 
honour of the alleged miraculous ascent of 
the Virgin Mary into heaven.——AS8SUMP- 
TION, in Logic, igs the minor or second 
proposition in a categorical syllogism. 
Also, the consequence drawn from = the 
propositions of which an argument is 
composed. 

ASSUMP’TIVE ARMS (same deriv.), in 
Heraldry, such arms as a person has a 
right to assume to himself by virtue of 
some action, provided his right be con- 
firmed by the approbation of his sovereign 
and the heralds. Also, armorial bearings 
improperly assumed. 

ASSU/RANCE, [See INSURANOB.) 

AS/TER (astér, a star: Gr), a genus of 
ornainental plants belonging to the Compo- 
site, 

AS’/TERISK (asteriskos, from same: @*r.), 
a little star (*) used in Printing as a mark 
of reference. 

AS'TERISM (asiér, a star: Gr.), in Astro- 
nomy, a constellation of fixed stars, 

A’/STEROIDS (astér, a star; and eides, 





in the animal economy by which the! form: G*.), the small planets that circulate 
different ingredients of the blood are} between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
made part@of the various organs of the | The first discovery took place in 1801. About 


' gome places held eight times a year. 
, agssizes are general when the justices go their 


body. 

ASSI’ZES (seastons : Nor. Fr.), a méeting 
of the king's judges, the sheriff, and juries, 
for the purpose of making gaol! deliverics, 





eighty are now known, and new discoveries 
are beiug continually made. They are con- 
jectured to be the ruins of a large planct, 
shattered by some explosion, They are so 


and trying causes between individuals; in | small that their magnitudes cannot be as- 


The 


circuits, with commission to take all assizes, 
that is, to hear all causes; and they are spe- 
cial when gpecial commissions are granted 
to hear particular causes. 

ASSOCIA/TION OF IDE’AS (associo, I 
unite with: Lat). By this phrase is under- 
stood that connection between certain ideas 
which causes them to succeed each other 
involuntarily in the mind. To, the wrong 
association of ideas made in of minds by 





certained with certainty ; but itis thought 
that their total mass is quite insignificant. 
In only two can disks be perceived hy 
careful examination with very powerful 
telescopes. ‘A man placed on one of them 
(snys Sir John Herschel) would spring with 
ease sixty feet high, and sustain no greatet 
shock in his descent than he does on 
the earth from leaping a yard. On such 
planeta giants might exist, and those 
enormous animals which on earth require 
the buoyant power of water to counteract 





ASTHMA | 


a a we 


their. weight might there be denizens of 


the land.’ 

AS’THMA (Gr.), a disease of the lungs, 
causing praroxysms of laborious breathing. 

AS/TRAGAL (astragalos, the ankle-bone: 
Gr.), in Architecture, a little round mould- 
ing in form of a ring, serving as an orna- 
ment at the top and bottom of columns.—— 
ASTRAGAL, tn Gunnery, the corner ring of 
a piece of ordnance. 

ASTRA‘'GALUS (same deriv.), in Anatomy, 
the ankle-bone.—— ASTRAGALUS, in Botany, 

i ice- Vetch, the seed of which resem- 
bles {n shape the ankle-bone, It belongs 
to the Leguminosae. 

ASTRIC’TION castringo, I bind : Lat.), the 
operation of astringent medicines. 

ASTRIN‘GENTS (same deriv.), medicines 
which cause the fibres of the muscles and 
blood-vessels to contract. Hence they di- 
minish the fiow of the fluids, andare em- 
ployed to give tone, lessen glandular secre- 
tions, stop the flow of blood from aruptured 
vessel, &c. Mineral acids, metallic salts, 
tannin, and gallic acid, are amongst the as- 
tringents commonly employed. 

AS’TROLABE (astron, a star; and lam- 
bano, I take: Gr.), an instrument formerly 
used for observing the stars. It consisted 
of two or more graduated circles, having a 
comnion centre, but so inclined to each 
other, that the astronomer might observe 
in the planes of different circles of the 
sphere. Its place is now supplied by the 
equatorial, theodolite, &c. Ptolemy reduced 
its form to a plane surface, which he called 
a planetarium, 

ASTROLOGY (astron,a star; and logos, 
a discourse: G7r.), originally meant the 
Rame thing a8 astronomy: but for a long 
time, under the name of judicial astrology, 
it has heen used to designate an art which 
may truly be said to be among the oldest 
superstitions of the world, and which con- 
sisted in judging or predicting human 
events from the situation and different 
aspects of the heavenly bodies, It is men- 
tioned in the Mosaic history ; and we know 
that those who professed the astrological 
xrt, gave so Much trouble at Rome, that 
they were at length banished by Tiberius, 
During the middle ages, astrology and as- 
tronomy were cultivated in connection by 
the Arabs, and their works on the subject 
are atill extant. Nay, even so late as the 
17th century, astrology had its defenders 
among the learned men of Europe; but the 
Copernican system shook the foundations 
of this ancient science, and, at the present 
day, there are none but artful plunderers 
and ignorant dupes who give it the slight 
eat countenance, 

ASTRON'OMY (astronomia; from astron, 
a star; and nomos, alaw: Gr.) that science 
which treats of the heavenly bodies, ex- 
plaining the motions, times and causes of 
the motions, distances, magnitudes, gra- 
vities, ight, &c., of the sun, moon, and 
stars; the nature and causes of the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, the conjunction and 
opposition of the planets, and any other 
of their mutual aspects, with the times 
when they did or will happen. Since the 
heavens may be considered either as they 
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appear to the naked eye, or as they are dis- 
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covered by the understanding, Astronomy 
may be divided Into Practical, Ratiqnal, and 
Physical. Practical Astronomy enables us, 
by means of instruments, to determine 
the apparent positions and motfons of 
the heavenly bodies, Rational Astronomy 
teaches us the modes of ascertaining their 
real orbits and motions, and gives us the 
means of calculating their positions in ad- 
vance, Various hypotheses nave at differ- 
ent periods been invented to explain their 
apparent motions, and seemed sufficient to 
account for the phenomena known at the 
time of their adoption. But they were 
exploded in succession, by more accurate 
observations. Physical Astronomy is the 
application of mathematical science to the 
investigation of the laws which regulate 
the motions of celestial bodics, the nature 
of the forces which maintain them,and the 
effects produced by the action of one on 
another. This sublime science is founded 
on observation, but it receives its last per- 
fection from calculation, Outrunning the 
cautious advances of observation, {it de- 
scends from causes to phenomena, and on 
philosophical principles explains all the mo- 
tious, magnitudes, and perlodsof revolution 
of the heavenly bodies. It isnot within the 
scope of this work, however, to enter into 
the details of this science: but we shall 
briefly notice the most striking portions of 
its history. The generality of writers agree 
in assigning the origin qf Astronomy to 
the Chaldeans soon after the deluge. For 
the purpose of making their astrological 
predictions, to which they were much 
addicted, as also for that of advancing the 
science of Astronomy, they devoted them 
selves to the study of the heavenly bodies, 
They discovered their motions and peculiar 
characters, and, from thelr supposed in- 
fluence on human affairs, pretended to 
predict what war to coine. The Egyptians 
also cultivated the science of Astronomy 
about the same time, and there are some 
who aseribe to them the honour of heing 
its real authors. The most ancient astro- 
nomical observations known to ug are 
Chinese : one, mentioned by Montucl&, viz, 
a conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and the Moon, was made almoat 
2,500 years before the Christian era! That 
the Indian Brahmins also made consider- 
able advances in the science of Astronomy, 
among the earliest people of, antiquity, 
appears no fess certain. But, in the oh- 
scurity of ancient history, it is no easy task 
to determine to what nation the merit 
is actually due. Descending, however, to 
classic times, we find that Astronomy made 
great progress in Greece, and that Thales 
calculated a solar eci{pse about 600 years B.O, 
Pythagoras also seems to have been pos- 
sersed of very considerable astronomical 
knowledge. He taught that the earth was 
not placed as the centre of tHe system, 
but revolved about the sun. After him, 
the Athenian Meton (B.0. 482) Introduced 
the famous lunar cycle of 19 years, at the 


end of which time the new moon appears 


on the same day of the year as at the 
beginnings it, since 19 solar years constk 
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tute very nearly 235 lunations, a discovery 
which was then regarded as so important 
that tha calculation was engraved in letters 
of gold, whence the number which marks 
the year of the cycle is still called golden. 
Bratosthenes, a Cyrenian, who was born 
276 B.O., measured the circumference of the 
earth ; and, being invited to the court of 
Ptolemy Euergetes at Alexandria, he was 
made keeper of the royal library, and set 
up there the armillary spheres which Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy afterwards used so 
effectually. He also determined the dis- 


tance between the tropics to be = of the 


whole meridian circle, which makes the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic in his time to be 23 
degrees, 51 minutes and one-third. Archi- 
medes is said to have constructed a plane- 
tarium to represent the phenomena and 
motions of the heavenly bodies; and many 
others added to the stuck of astronomical 
knowledge; but none so much as Hippar- 
chus, who flourished about 140 years B.c., 
and surpassed all who had gone before him 
{in the extent of his researches. Heshowed 
that the orbits of the planets are eccen- 
tric, and that the moon moves more slowly 
in her apogee than in her perigee. He con- 
structed tables of the motions of the sun 
and moon; collected accounts of eclipses 
that had been computed by the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, and calculated such as would 
happen for six hundred yeara to come; 
besides correctir& the errors of Eratosthe- 
nes in his measurement of the earth’s 
circumference, aad computing the sun’s 
distance more accurately. He is, how- 
ever, most distinguished by his catalogue 
of the fixed stars to the number of a 
thousand and eighty, with their latitudes 
and longitudes and apparent magnitudes. 
These and most other of his observa- 
tions have been preserved by his illustrious 
successor Ptolemy. From the time of Hip- 
parchus, a chasm exists in the history of 
Astronomy, till the commencement of the 
2nd century after Christ, when Ptolemy 
compiled a complete system of Astronomy, 
In 18 Books, which is known under the name 
of Almagest, an appellation given it by 
the Arabiaius, who translated it into their 
language in 827,and which, as the Ptole- 
mwan system, notwithstanding its many 
errors, has maintained its value down to 
the Jatest times. The Arabians continued 
for many ages to direct their attention 
to astronomical science; and though they 
confounded it with the dreams of &stro- 
logers, they, nevertheless, deserve the re- 
gard of all who came after them, by 
their valuable observations. Among the 
Christian nations at this period a pro- 
found ignorance generally prevailed; but 
in the 18th century Astronomy, as well 
as other arts and sciences, began to re- 
vive in ope, particularly under the 
auspices of the emperor Frederic II., who, 
besides restoring some decayed univer- 
sities, founded a new one, and iu 1230 caused 
vhe works of Aristotle and the Almagest of 
Ptolemy to be translated into Latin. King 
Alphonaoof Castile,about the sams time, in- 
vited to his court several astrog,’iners, and 
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commissioned them to prepare a set of new 
astronomical tables, which, under the name 
of Alphonsine Tables, have acquired much 
celebrity, but which in the 17th century 
differed a whole degree from the true 
situations of the celestial bodies. We now 
approach the era of reviving science. Many 
astronomers of inferior note paved the 
way, by various insulated observations, 
for the great restorer of Astronomy, Coper- 
nicus, who, at the beginning of the 16th 
century, gave the acience an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect, exploded the Ptolemm@an hy- 
pothesis, and in its stead substituted the 
Copernican system of the world, which, 
with a few modifications, is now universally 
acknowledged to be correct. Heit was who 
gave the sun its place in the centre of the 
planetary system, and who first conceived 
the hold idea that the earth is a planet, like 
Mercury, Venus, and the rest, and moves, 
in common with them, in an orbit round the 
sun. His system did not, however, im- 
mediately meet with a general reception; 
and among its opponents was Tycho Brahe, 
a Dane, who asserted that the earth is im- 
movabie, in the centre of the universe, 
and that the whole heavens turn round it in 
24 hours: an opinion which he supported 
principally by the literal sense of various 
passages in the Bible, where a total absence 
of motion is ascribed to the earth. His 
pupil and assistant, Kepler, however, found 
that all the planets revolve in elliptical 
orbits, in one of the foci of which the sun 
is placed; and he moreover demonstrated 
that, in each elliptical revolution of the 
planets round the sun,an imaginary straight 
line, drawn from the latter to the former, 
called the radius vector, always describes 
equal areas in equal times, and, lastly, that 
in the revolutions of the planets and satel- 
lites, the squares of the times of revolution 
are as the cubes of the mean distances from 
the larger body. These great discoveries 
paved the way for views still more compre- 
hensive. Kepler had been indulged with a 
faint glimpse of the mutual tendency of all 
bodies to one another; and Dr. Hook went 
so far as to show that the motions of the 
planets are produced by the attractive 
agency of the sun, combined with the force 
which had originally projected them. But it 
was reserved for Newton to establish the law 
of universal gravitation in its entire gene- 
rality, and to apply it with demonstrative 
evidence to all the movements within the 
solar system, His doctrine was, that all 
material bodies attract each other with a 
force directly proportional to the number of 
their particles, and inversely proportional 
to the squares of their distances. Descartes 
had sought the cause of the motion of the 
planets around the sun, and of the satellites 
around the planets, in the rotatory motion 
of a subtle matter. But Newton and Kep- 
ler have rescued the laws of the material 
universe from the thraidom of a false 
philosophy, and left to later times merely 
the development of the truths which they 
established. By the application of their 
principles, as well as by new discoveries, se- 
veral succeeding astronomers have gained 
a high reputation; thus, Halley by bis 
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th of comets; Bouguer and Mauper- | eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
tais, their exertions to determine the According tu one interpretation, the word 
form of the earth; Meyer, by his lunar signifies ‘ the Father of the Prince ® accord- 
tables ; and Bradley, by the discovery ofthe ing to another, ‘a faithful parent. 
aberration of light, The progress recently; ATARAX’IA, or AT/ARAXY (atarazia, 
made in Astronomy has been very great. freedom from passion: from a, without; 
The existence of the planet Neptune was and tarazis, confusion : Gr.), aterm used to 
nacertained, not, as usual in such cases, by denote that calmness of mind which se- 
chance, but by the most profound calcula- cures us from all emotions arising from 
tions; and its approximate position was vanity or self-conceit. In this consisted | 
fixed before it wasseen, These results were the summum bonum, or sovercign good, of 








] 


| 


attained, not by one, but by two astro- 


nomers—one in England, the other in: 


France ; and neither knew of the investiga- 
tions of the other. Forty years elapsed, 


the Stoics, 

A'TAXY (ataxia: from a, without ; and 
taxis, order: Gr.), ina gerieral sense, the 
want of order ; with Physicians it signifies 
the trregularity of crises and paruxysms of 


! after the discovery of the fourth asteroid, 
before a fifth was found: ten more were fevers. 

soon discovered, and their numberhasbeen | A TEM’PO (in time: /tal.), in Music, is 
gradpally increased until about eighty have 'a term employed, when the regular mea- 


been found. Aneighth satellite has been | sure has been interrupted, to show that the 


added to those of Saturn: and it was dis- 
covered on the very same day by an English 
andan American astronomer. The improve- 
ment of telescopes, &c., have led to the | 
best results; and better methods of calcu- | 
lation and observation have enabled astro- 
nomers to derive the greatest advantages 


| from the more perfect means placed at their 


disposal. 

AS’TROSOOPE (astron, astar ; and sKopeo, 
IT examine: Gr.), an old astronomical instru- 
ment, composed of two cones, on whose 
surface the constellations were delineated, 
and by means of which the eituation of a 
atar might easily be known. 

ASY’LUM (asulon: from a, not; and sulao, 
Trob: Gr.), in Antiquity, a place of refuge 
for offendera, where they were screened | 
from thehands of justice. The use of altars 
and temples for such a purpose was Very an- 
cient. The Jews had their asyla; the most 
remarkable of which were, the temple, the 
altar of burnt offerings, and the six cities 
of refuge. Among the Greeks and Romans, 
temples, altars, and statues were places of 
refuge for criminals of every description. 


usual time is to be again observed. 

ATHANA‘SIAN CREED, a formula of 
faith ascribed to 8t. Athanasius, which has 
been adopted into the liturgy of the Church 
of England. In consequence of its com- 
minating character several attempts have 
oe made to remove it from the Prayer 

ook. 

A/THEIST (atheos: from a, without; and 
Theos, God: Gr.), one who denies the exist 
ence of God or Providence. 

ATH’/ELING (athel, noble: Saz.), the title 
given to the king's eldest son among the 
Saxons, as that of Prince of Wales {fs tn 
our time. 6 

ATHENZAX’UM (Athenaion, a temple de- 
dicated to Minerva: G,.), in Antiquity, a 
public school in which the professors of the 
liberal arts held their assem biies, the rheto- 
ricians declaimed, and the pocts rehearsed 
their performances, That at Rome, bullt 
by the emperor Adrian, was situated on 
the Capitoline hill, and had a staff of pro- 
Tessors like a university. Besides the in- 
structions given In it, there were recitations 
hy orators, poets, &c. The most celebrated 


They had an idea that he who fled to the | Athengma were those at Athens, at Rome, 


temple or altar submitted his crime to the 
aba of the gods, and that it would 
1e implet 
their hands. In former times the like Im- 
munities were granted by the pope to 
churches, convents, &c. At present, an 
asylum is @ place of refuge for blind, deaf, 
or other afflicted or unfortunate people. 
ASYM’PTOTE (a, not; and sumpipio, T 


fall together with: Gr.); two lines which 


in man to take vengeance out of | in Antiquity, men of remarkable ap ie 





and at Lyons. 

ATHLIVUTA (athléi#s, a prize-fighter ; Gr.), 
sth 
and agility, disciplined to perform the 
public games, Under this general term 
were comprehended wrestlers, boxers, run- 
ners, leapers, throwers of the Gisk, and 
those who practised exercises exhibited in 
the Olympic, Pythian, and other solemn 
sports, in which there were prgzes allotted 


continually approach each other, and yet | to the conquerors. 


never meet, are termed asymptotic or 
asymptotes by mathematicians. At least 
one of such lines must be a curve. How- 
ever improbable the existence of such Hines 
may be, it can be easily proved. 
ASYN’'DETON (a, without ; and sundeton, 
a bond: G.), in Rhetorfc or Composition, 
the omission of conjunctions, or other con- 
necting particles of speech, in order to 
render the sentence more lively and Impres- 
sive, as ‘I came,-I saw, I conquered.’ 
ATABAL, a kind of tabour used among 
the Moors. : 
AT’ABEK, the title given to the rulers of 
the small states into which the empire of 
the Seljuk Turks was divided during the 
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ATHWART’, aseaterm, signifying across 
the line of a ship's course. 

ATHYM‘IA (@r.: from a, without; and 
thumos, courage), in Medicine, the dejection 
of spirits attendant upon some diseases. 

AT’IBAR, in Commerce, gold-dust ob- 
tained on the coast of Africa. 

ATLAN'TES (from Ailas), in Architec- 
ture, {mages of men, used as glee, sup- 
porting buildings like Caryatidés. 

ATLAN/‘/TITES (supposed tu be the 
daughters of Atlas), in Astronomy, alicther 
naine for the Pleiades. 

AT’LAS (probably from a, euphon.; and 
tlao, I bear: Gr.),in Geography, a collection 
of maps, Qoore properly a book containing 
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art. 
but little used at present. 

APMOSPHERE (atmos, vapour: sphatra, 
a sphere: Gr.). The ring of subtle, invisible, 
elastic fuid, surrounding our globe, and 
reaching about 45 miles above the earth’s 
surface, is termed the atmosphere. The 
air of which it is composed is 816 lighter 
than water. Four-fifths of it, by bulk, are 
nitrogen, the remaining fifth oxygen; it 
has also a little carbonic acid, and some 
vapour of water, which varies very con- 
siderably at the same place at different 
times. [See HYGROMRTRY.] Though invi- 
sible, except in large masses, and without 
smell or taste, yet it is a substance possess- 
ing all the principal attributes of matter; 
it is impenetrable, ponderable, compressi- 
ble, dilatable, and ite particles are operated 
on, like those of other bodies, by chemical 
action. It is indispensable to the life of all 
organic beings; it is the agent of combus- 
tion, and the principal medium of sound. 
Although the atmosphere ia one of the 
most transparen® bodies in nature, yet its 
transparency is not perfect. Its particles 
absorb one portion of the light they receive, 
transmit a second, and refiect a third. 
Hence it is that light becomes diffused 
over terrestrial objects and enables us to see 
those upon which the rays of the sun do 
not directly fall, and hence the phenome- 
non of twilight, by which we see things 
after the sun has set. The greater the 
extent of atmosphere traversed by rays 
froin aluminous body the fewer do those 
rays become. The light of the sun in the 
zenith is much more powerful than when 
it is near the horizon. The blueness of the 
heavd&ia is owing to the refiection of light 
by the particles of air, and not to the 
colour being proper to them. The air has 
the property of reflecting the blue rays of 
the spectrum more than the other rays. 
«As the hlue rays disappear with the in- 
creasing depth of atmosphere, the red rays 
become pre@ominant, and this is the reason 
that when the sun is at the horizon it,is of 
'} gn orange or red colour. The refracting 
power of the atmosphere increases from 
the zenith to the horizon, and causes us to 
see objects, except when they are fn the 
gzenith, at places where they really are not. 
Hence the sun's disk becomes enlarged the 
lower it sinks, and we are able to see a por- 
tion of it when, in fact, the whole is below 
the horizom The atmosphere has also a 
polarizing effect, and maps of its polarizing 
power have been constructed, from which 
we ceive that the curves of equal polarte 
sation are related to three principal neutral 
potnts or poles of non-polarisation. Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone constructed,an inge- 


ious apparatus, which he cant a polar 
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maps of the whole world; so called from 
Atias, who was fabled to have borne the 
world @ his shoulders.— It is also the 
name of a chain of high mountains in 
Africa, extending from the coast of the 
Atlantic to the border of Egypt.——ATLA8, 
a rich kind of satin, made in the East 
Indies: it is either plain, striped, or flow- 
ered, and interworked with gold : ita manu- 
facture is beyond the reach of European 
Though formerly in great repute, it is 
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clock or dial, for determining the apparent 
solar time as long as the sun’s rays illumi- 
nate the atmosphere. His method consisted 
in determining the diurnal changes of the 
plane of polarisation at the north pole of the 
sky. Instruments have been invented for 
ascertaining the electrical condition of the 
atmosphere at any given moment at the 
place of observation, It appears that the 
atmosphere jis nearly always positively 
electric, and that fluctuations in atmosphe- 
minima in the twenty-four hours, As to 
the only source of heat which need be 
taken {nto account, it {s manifest that there 
must be a considerable variation of tempe- 
rature in every twenty-four hours. The 
minimum of this variation takes place 


ric electricity produce two maxima and two | 


the temperature of the air, as the sun is | 


about half an hour before sunrise, and the | 


maximum in our climate about 2 P.M. 
The extent of the daily range varies con- 
siderably at different places. It is least at 
Sea, and greacest on the middle of a large 
continent. Smal] islands surrounded by a 


large expanse of ocean enjoy an equable | 


climate. The less elevated the sun above 
the horizon, the more feeble is its heating 
power, because its rays cross a greater 
thickness of atmosphere, and many of 
them glance along the surface of the 
ground without resting upon it. Hence 
the coldness of the polar regions through- 
out the year, and of our climate fn winter, 
Hence, also, the greater warmth of the 
atmosphere in the neighbourhood of the 
equator. The higher we go into the at- 
mosphere the colder becomes the tempera- 
ture, because we move farther and farther 
out of the range of the earth’s reflected 
heat. Asto other phenomena of the atmo- 
sphere, see BAROMETER, HYGROMETRY, 
WInbDs, AURORA BORBALIS. 

ATOLL (Ind.) or Lagoon Island, a ring 
formed by coral-zoophytes‘in the ocean, en- 
closing a tract of smooth water. Atolls 
abound in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
The ring is usually elevated into land 
formed of sand, on which palms sometimes 
grow. It is often more or less incomplete, 
and sometimes it consists of a great num- 
ber of separate little atolls. The water 
usually breaks furiously upon the outer side 
of atolls. They vary in size, some being less 
than a mile in diameter, whilst the Suadiva 
atoll is 44 geographical miles in one direc- 
tion and 84 in another, and Rimsky atoll is 
54 miles by 20. (See CoRAL ISLANDS.) 

A’/TOM (atomos: from a, not; and tomé,s 
cut: Gr.), in Philosophy, an ultimate par 


ticle of matter. Two opinions, directly | 


opposed to each other, have long had cur- 
rency with regard to the constituent partt- 


cles of material things; the one, that mat- | 


ter ts composed of an assemblage of minute 
particles, or atoms, incapable of further 
division ; the other, that there is no limit 
to its divisibflity, the smallest conceivable 
portion still consisting of an infinity of 
parts. The first of these theories, which is 
commonly distinguished by the name of 
the ATOMIO PHILOSOPRY, was originated in 
Greece by Leucippus ; it was supported by 
Democritus, and subsequently improved by 























ATOMIC | 
Epicurus and his disciples. The Epicu- 
reans profeased to account for the origin 
and formation of all things by supposing 
that these atoms were endued with gravity 
and motion, and thus came together into 
the different organized bodies we now gee. 

ATOMIC THEH’ORY. [See AFFINITY.) 

A'TONY (atonia, languidness: from a, 
without ; and tonos, a brace: Gr.), a defect 
of tone or tension, or a relaxation of the 
solida of the body. 

A/TRA BI'LIS (black choler: Lat.), a dia- 
position to a dark billary secretion, usually 
visible throughout the whole frame. 

ATRIP’, in Nautical language, is applied 
either to the anchor or sails. The anchor is 
atrip when it is just drawn out of the ground 
in a perpendicular direction, The topsails 
are atrip when they are just started from 
the cap. 

A’/TROPA (Atropos, one of the Fates : on 
account of its deadly effects), in Botany, 
A genus of plants, of the nat. order Sola- 
nacee, one species of which, the Atropa Bel- 
ladonna, or Deadly Nightshade, is remarkable 
for bearing berrios of a fine black colour, 
which are highly pois0nous. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, dusky on the outside and 
purplish within. The fruit has a nauseous 
sweet taste, and is full of small kidney- 
shaped seeds. From it is extracted the 
medicine called Belladonna, which is a nar- 
cotic and diaphoretic. It is also employed 
by oculirts to produce dilatation of the 
pupil, which it does on being dropped into 
the eye. It {s said that the juice of this 
plant was mixed with the food with which 
the Scotch were bound to supply the Dancs 
during a truce, and that they were so in- 
toxicated thereby, that Sweno's army was 
in great part killed when asleep. 

A’/TROPHY (a, not; and trepho, I nourish: 
Cr.), & digease in which the body, or some of 
its parts, not receiving necessary nutri- 
ment, insensibly wastes away. 

ATTACH’MENT (uttacher, to stick to: F.), 
in Law, a process issuing, in a summary 
way, from acourt of record, against a person 
guilty of contempt of its rules.—— FOREIGN 
ATTACHMENT. Under the custom of the 
City of London, whenever process for debt, 
from the mayor or sheriffs court, is re- 
turned nil, the plaintiff may attach the 
debt due by a third person to the defend- 
ant, to satisfy his claim. 

ATTACK’ (attague: Fr., in the Military 
art, a general assault, or onset, made to gain 
a post, or any particular point. Every com- 
hat consists of attack and defence: the 
first is generally the most advantageous; 
and an experienced general chooses it, if 
possible, even in a defensive war. Those 
attacks are considered the best where all 
the forces can be directed in concert to- 
wards that point of the enemy which is the 
key of his position. 

ATTAIN’DER (teindre, to stain: F¥.), the 
penalty by which the estate and life of atrai- 
tor or other convicted person are forfeited. 
It {s the immediate Inseparable consequence 
of sentence of death. When that sentence is 
passed, the person is said to be attaint (at- 
tinctus, Lat.), and in law he is considered as 
already dead (civiliter mortuus). A bill af at- 
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tainder is a bill brought into parliament for 
attainting persons convicted of high trea 
son, A person attainted of high,treason 
forfeits all his lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments; his blood ig corrupted, and he 
and his posterity are rendered base; and 
this corruption of blood cannot be taken 
off but by act of parliament. Attainders 
may be reversed or falstfied ({.e. proven 
to be false) by writ of error, or by plea. 

ATTAINT’ (atteinte, a damage: F’.), in 
the Veterinary art, is a diseased limb, pro- 
ceeding from a blow. ° 

ATTEN’TION (attentio, from attendo, I 
take heed: Lat.), the word of command 
given in the British army, preparatory to 
any particular exercise or direction. 

ATTEN'‘UANTS (attenuo, I make thins 
Lat.), medicines which dilute the blood. 

AT’TIO (Aittkos, Athenian ¢ Gr.), in Archi- 
tecture, a sort of building in which there 
igs no roof or covering to be seen, as was 
usual in the houses of the Athenians..— 
The ATTIO, or ATTIC STORY, ig the upper 
story of a house.——-The ATTIO BASE is a 
pecultar kind of base employed chiefly in 
the Doric and Ionic orders, 

AT’TICISM (attikismoa: G@r.), a concise 
and elegant form of expression, such asa 
polished Athenian might be expected to use. 
The brilliant style of the Attic writers was 
greatly admired by the Romans, 

ATTIRE (attirail, apparatus: Fr), fh 
Heraldry, aterm designating the horns of 
stage and similar animals im blazoning coats 
of arms, 

ATTOL/LENS (attollo, I raise up: Lat.), 
in Anatomy, an epithet applied to certair 
muscles, otherwise called levatores and ele- 
vatores, 

ATTOR/NEY (attornatua, a person set In 
place of another: Mod. Lat.), one who is ap- 
pointed by another to do a thing in his 
absence. An attorney-at-law is one who 
acts in the courts of law. No attorney can 
practise in any court, unless he has heen 
admitted and sworn an attorney of that par- 
ticular court. He must have served under 
articles of clerkship, in the office of another 
attorney, and must pass a public exgmina- 
tion. As an officer of the court in which 
he 18 admitted, an attorney enjoys several 
privileges, and is liable, on the other band, 
to the censure and correction of the judges. 
——A private attorney acts upon particular 
occasions, and is authorized by a letter of 
attorney, which gives him full power to act. 

ATTOR’NEY-GEN’‘ERAL, the chief law 
oficé of the crown, appointed by letters 
patent. The office is a very important one, 
and the duties numerous and onerous. The 
holder conducts all suits and prosecutions 
in respect to the public revenue, exhibits 
informations against persons who disturb 
or endanger the state, appears on bebalf of 
the crown in all legal proceedings where 
the interests of the crown comg into ques- 
tion, and, in conjunction with the solicitor 
goneral, advises the government upon legal 
points. The chfef lawyer of the day fs 
usually selected for the post, and he tg 
almost invariably knighted on receiving 
the appointment. Upon a vacancy oceur 
ring in Re chancellorship, or any of the 
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chief judgeships, it is the custom to make 


bim an offer of the place. Upon a change 
of minigtry he resigns office. His income 
from official and gereral business trans- 
acted by him usually exceeds 20,0001. a year. 

ATTRAO'TION (attrachio, from attratio, I 
draw to: Zat.), that property of bodies by 
which they mutually tend towards each 
other; 1t varies according to the nature of 
the bodies attracted, and the circumstances 
under which this attraction takes place. All 
bodies are supposed to consist of very 
small undecomposable particles named 
atoms, which form groups termed mole- 
cules. The immanent forces of atoms, lead- 
ing to the formation of molecules, are 
named atomic forces; molecules though 
chemically decomposable are incapable of 
decomposition by any mechanical force 
whatever ; and, therefore, in a mechanical 
pointof view, the molecule may be regarded 
as the fundamental clement of bodies. 
Moleculés are kept at certain distances 
apart, by a force called molecwar force, 
which exhibits itself in the form of attrac- 
tion (frequently called the attraction of 
cohesion) when the space between the 
molecules is increased, but in the form of 
repulsion when such space ia lessened. 
(See GRAVITATION]. 

AT’TRIBUTES (atiribno, I assign to: 
Lat), in Logie, are the predicates of any 
subject, or what may be affirmed or de- 
nied of anything.——ATTRIBUTES, in 
Painting and Scuépture, are symbols added 
to a figure or group, which are charactcris- 
tic of the principal subject. Thus the eagle 
ig an attribute of Jupiter; a peacock of 
Juno: a caduceus of Mercury; a club of 
Hercules, &c. 

ATTRITION (attritus, a rubbing against : 
Lat.), the rubbing or striking of bodies one 
against another, so a8 to throw off some of 
their superficial particles.—-ATTRITION, in 
Roman Catholic Theology, an imperfect 
kind of sorrow, which, with confession to 
a priest, ig considered to be a sufficient 
means of obtaining pardon for sin. 

AUO'TION (auctio, an increase: Jat.), a 
publiqggale of goods to the highest bidder. 
A bidder at an auction, under the usual 
conditions, may retract his bidding any 
time before the hammer is down, but the 
fall of the hammer ind!cates the acceptance 
of hfs offer by the auctioneer on the part of 
the seller, and both parties are then bound. 

AU'CUBAs JAPON’ICA, an evergreen 
shrub, nat, ord. Cornacew, much cultivated 
{n England, where we have hithcrto? had 
only the variety with spotted leaves, and 
only female plants. Mr. Fortune has lately 
sent male plants from Japan, s0 that we 
shall now have the shrubs adorned during 
winter and spring with bunches of red 
berries. 

AUOUPA'TION (aucupatio: Lat.), fowl- 
ing, or the art of bird-catching. 

AU'DIENUE (audientia, from audio, I 


hear: Lat.), the ceremonious admias{on of. 


ambassadors or other public ministers to 
the presence of the sovereign, for the pur- 

se of presenting his credentials, taking 
eave, &c. In England audience is given 
to ambassadors in the presence chamber, 
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and to envoys and residents in a gallery, 
closet, or any place where the sovereign 
happens to be._—-AUDIENCE is also the 
name of an ecclesiastical court, held by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. It originated 
In the extrajudicial heariug of causes by 
the archbishop at his own palace. 

AU'DIT (audio, I hear: Lat.), a regulat 
examination of accounts by officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

AU’'DITOR (a hearer: Lat.), an officer ap- 
pointed to examine accounts. 

AUDITO/RIUS MEA/TUS (the auditory 
passage: Lat.), the passage or entrance into 
the ear, conveying the air to the auditory 
nerve. 

AU'DITORY NERVES, the seventh pair 
of nerves arising from the Medulla oblon- 
gata, and distributed to the ear, tongue, &c. 

AUGETT’E (a dim. of auge, a trough: 
Fr.), in Fortification, the wooden pipe 
which contains the powder by whicha mine 
is fired. 

AU'GITE (augé, radiance: Gr.), a mineral 
of which there are many varieties, differ- 
ing both tn form and colour. Itis supposed 
to be essentially the same as HORNBLENDE, 
and that the difference of its external ap- 
pearance arises from its having cooled more 
rapidly. Different names have been applied 
to some of {ta inost remarkable varieties ; 
it is Diopride when in greenish-white tran- 
sparent crystals; Sahlite, when it is in im- 
perfectly prismatic and foliated masses; 
and OCoccolite, when in small, slightly-coher- 
ing grains. Itis one of those few mineral 
substances, the composition of which may 
be imitated by the artifictal mixture of Its 
constituents, and subjecting them to fu- 
sion, More than half of it consists of asl- 
ica; {ts other component parts are lime, 
magnesia, alumina, and oxide of iron. It 
is common in basaltic and volcanic rocks. 

AUGMENTA‘TION (augmen,an increase : 
Lat.), in Heraldry, a particular mark of 
honour generally borne either on the es- 
cutcheon or a canton; as argent, a hand 
gules, borne by every baronet who cannot 
claim higher honour, 

AU‘GUR (Lat.), an officer among the Ro- 
mans, appointed to ascertain the will of the 
gods by the interpretation of signs and 
omens, for the guidance of the state or in- 
dividuals. The augurs bore a staff or wand 
as the ensign of their authority, and their 
dignity was so much respected, that the 
were never deposed, nor were any substi- 
tuted in thelr places when they were con- 
victed of the most enormous crimes. There 
wasa college of augurs, which, from B.¢. 800 
to Sylla’s time, consisted of nine. In his 
dictatorship they were increased to fifteen. 
Julius Owsar added another one. 

AU'GURY (augurium: Lat.), a species of 
divination, or the art of foretelling events, 
practised by the ancients. Auguries origin- 
ally differed from auspices, inasmuch as the 
latter were limited to the omens afforded by 
birds, but in process of time they were ex- 
tended to all omens. 

AU‘GUST, the eighth month of our year, 
containing thirty-one days. It was dedi- 
cated to the honour of Augustus Owsar, 
because, being in the same month (befor) 























' most cases, without appeal. 





AUGUSTAN | 
called Sextilis, or the sixth from March) 


created consul, he thrice triumphed in. 


Rome, subjugated Egypt to the Roman 

ore and put an end to the civil wars. 
AUGUBTAN denotes something relating 

to the emperor Augustus; as, Augustan age, 


ugustan era, &c. 

AUGUS’TINES, a religious order, esta- 
blished in the lith century, and called 
after the communities which had been es- 
tablished by 8t. Augustine, but which had 
long ceased to exist. They were commonly 
called Austin friars, and, before the Refor- 
mation, had thirty-two houses in England. 
There are nuns of this order, who, at Paris, 
are known by the name of the religious 
awomen of St. Genevieve, and their abbess is 
the chief of the order. They are clothed in 
black. 

AUK, the popular name of some sea 
birds, placed by naturalists in different 

enera. All have strong bills and webbed 

eet. The little auk (Mergulus melano- 
leucos) 1s only a winter visitor to Britain, 
and chiefly frequents the Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. The great auk (Alca impennis) has 


' become extremely rare, and perhaps it may 


be extinct. The wings are so short that the 
bird cannot fly, but they are of great ser- 
vice in diving for fish. The razor-pill is 
also an alca. 

AU’LIC (because it followed the empe- 
rors aula, or court), an epithct given to 


' certain officers inthe old German empire, 


who composed a court which decided, in 
This court, 
which was proverbial for the slow adminis- 
tration of justice, had not only concurrent, 
jurisdiction with the court of the imperial 
chamber, but, in many cases, exclusive 
jurisdiction. The right of appeal, possessed 
by the estates, existed also in regard to the 
judicial decisions of the aulic court. 

AURE'LIA, or Chrysalis, the name given 
to the form which lepidopterous insects 
assume between the caterpillar and the 
winged condition. ; 

AURB’OLA (aureolus, a dim. of aureus, 
golden: Lat.), in its original signification, 
denoted a jewel which was proposed asa 
reward of victory in some public dispute, 
Hence the Roman schoolmen applied it to 
the reward bestowed on martyrs, virgins, 
&c., on account of their works of superero- 
gation. Painters use it tosignify the glory 
which in old pictures {s represented as sur- 
rounding the whole body, the nimbus being 
that placed round the head. The aureole was 
only given to the Father, Son, and Virgin. 

AU’REUS (golden: Lat.), a Roman gold 
coin, worth 25 denaril, or 100 sestertil ; and 
from 178. 834. to 218. 14d., according to the 
relative values of gold and silver. 

AU’‘RICLE (auricula, a dim. of auris, the 
ear: Lat.), in Anatomy, that part of the 
ear which {s prominent from the head, 
called by many authors Auris externa.— Au- 
ricles of the heart, two cavities in the 
mammalian heart, placed above the two 
cavities called ventricles. The auricles are 
in communication with the ventricles, but 
uot with each other. The right auricle re- 
oeives the blood after it has been distri- 
buted through the body and been collected 
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by the veins. Thence {it passes into the 
right ventricle, which propels it by the 
pulmonary arteries to the lungsfwnere it 
is oxygenated. Collected by the pulmonary 
veins, it is conveyed to the left ventricle, 
by the contraction of which itis sent along 
the main artcrial trunk, called the AORTA, 
and by its branches {s distributed through 
the veins, and thus the circuit is com- 
pleted. The auricles dilate and contract 
together; the ventricles also dilate and 
contract together, but these operations are 
performed alternately with those of thre au- 
ricles, These successive contractions and 
dilatations make the pulsations of the 
heart, the contraction being called systole, 
and the dilatation diastole. 

AURIC’ULA (same deriv,),a garden flower 
of which there are many cultivated va- 
rieties, all dcrived from the yellow Primula 
Auricula of the Swiss Alps. 

AURIO’/ULAR CONFES‘/SION (same dea 
riv.), & mode of confession among Roman 
Catholics. In fulfilment of the duty of 
confessing our sins ‘to one another,’ en- 
joined by Christ, it became the custom in 
the early church to make public confession 
of sins. Certain inconveniences, however, 
at length arose from the practice, which in- 
duced Leo the Great, in the fifth century, 
to recommend private confession to a priest 
in certain cases. But the obligation of au- 
ricular confession was not imposed until 
the fourth council of Lateran, in 1218. 

AURI'GA (a chariotetr: Zat.), or the 
WAGONER, in Astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere, containing 
about 261 stars. 

AURISCAL’/PIUM (Lat.: from auris, the 
ear; and scalpo, I scrape),a surgical instru- 
ment employed to operate on the ear. 

AURO’RA (the goddess of the morning: 
Zat.), the morning twilight, or that faint 
Nght which appears in the morning when 
the sun is within 18° of the horizon, 

AURO’RA BOREA‘LIS, in Meteorology, 
the northern lights, a kind of meteor appear- 
ing in the northern part of the heavens, 
most frequent and most brilliant during the 
winter solstice. We often see intheM™orth, 
near the horizon, usually a short time after 
sunset, a dark segment of a circle, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant arch of white or flery 
light; and this arch is often separated into 
several concentric arches, leaving the dark 
segment visible between them. From these 
arches, and from the dark segment itself, in 
high latitudes, columns of light, of the 
most variegated and heautiful colours, 
shoot up towards the zenith, and some- 
times masses like sheaves of light are 
scattered in all directions, In the Shetland 
Islands, the merry dancers, as they are 
there called, are the constant attendants of 
clear evenings, and cheerers of the long 
winter nights. In still more northern coun- 
tries, as Norway, Lapland, and @iberia, they 
greatly enliven the snowy landscapes. They 
commonly appear at twilight, near the hori- 
zon, of adun colour, approaching to yellow ; 
sometimes continuing in that state for se- 
veral hours, without any sensible motion; 
after which they break out into streums of 
atrongerYcht, spreading into columns, 
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and altering slowly into a thousand dif- 


ferent shapes, varying their colours from 
all the fints of yellow to the obscurest 
russet. They often cover the whole hemi- 
sphere, and then make the most splendid 
appearance. Their motions, at all these 
times, are amazingly quick; and they as- 
tonish the spectator with the rapid change 
of their form. They break out in places 
where none were seen before, skimming 
briskly along the heavens, and are suddenly 
extinguished, leaving behind them a uni- 
fornfdusky track. Thisis again illumined in 
the same manner, and as suddenly left a dull 
blank. In certain nights, they assume the 
appearance of vast columns, on one side of 
the deepest yellow, on the other declining 
away tilithey become undistinguished from 
the sky. They have generally a stru.g@ tre- 
inulous motion, which continues till the 
Whole vanishes. During the winters of 
1837 and 1838, the Aurora Borealis was 
several timea witnessed in England; but 
we, who only see the extremities of this 
northern phenoinenon, have but a faint 
idea of its grandeur or its motions. 
Various theories have existed respect- 
ing its cause: but little doubt ts now 
entertained of its being occasioned by 
the passage of electricity through the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, where it 
is highly rarefied ; its appearance, in fact, 
exactly resembling the effects of ordinary 
electricity when ghaseing through rarefied 
air, There is thé same variety of colour 
und intensity ; the same undulating motion 
and coruscations; the streams exhibit the 
same diversity of character, being at one 
moment minutely divided in ramffications, 
and at another beaming forth in one body 
of light, or passing in distinct broad 
flashes; and when the rarefaction is con- 
siderable, various parts of the stream as- 
sume that peculiar glowing colour which 
occasionally appears in the atmosphere, and 
is regarded by the uninformed observer with 
astonishment and fear, 

AU’RUM FUL’/MINANS (fulminating 
gold :_ Lat,), a precipitate of wold, so called 
hecauSe of the explosion which it causes 
when it is gently rubbed. [See FULMINAT- 
ING POWDER.) 

AU’/RUM MUSI/VUM (mosaic gold: Lat.), 
an Obgolete name for bisulphuret of tin, 
used by statuaries and painters for giving 
a sold colour to their figures. 

AU/RUM*POTA’'BILE (drinkable gold; 
Lat.), & preparation of gold not now ured. 

AUS’PICES (Lat.: from avia, a bird; and 
the obs. specio, 1 behold), a kind of sooth- 
saying among the Romans, originally de- 
pending on the flight or singing of birds. 
{See AUGURY.,] 

AUS'TRAL (Auster, the south wind: Lat.), 
relating to the south : thus the six signs on 
the south side of the equinuctial are called 
austral sigs. 

AUTO-DA-FE’ (act of faith: Span.), the 
public infilction of the punishment of death, 
with many circumatances of solemnity and 
horror, upon those found guilty of heresy, 
in Spain and Portugal, at the instance of the 
Inquisition. Those who professed peni- 
bce were strangied before txeir bodies 
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were burned ; the impenitent were burned 
alive. The last Spanish Auto-da-/6 was cele- 
brated in 1680, at the wish of Charles II, 
who thought that a religious rite of this 
sort would draw down the favour of heaven 
upon him and hfs kingdom, Upwards of 
340,000 persons have suffered punishments 
of various kinds at Autos-da-fé, in Spain, 
from the first cele)rated at Seville in 1481 

AU'/TOGRAPH (autos, self; and grapho, 
I write: Gr.), an epithet applied to what- 
ever is in a person’s own handwriting, as 
an autograph letter. 

AUTOM'ATON (automatoa, self-moving: 
from autos, self; and mao, I attempt: Gr.), 
Every mechanical construction, which, by 
virtue ofa latent intrinsic force not obvious 
to the sight, can carry on for a certain 
length of time such movements ag resemble 
those of an animal, is an automaton. But 
the term is generally applied to the figure 
of an animal, to which motion is given by 
wheels, springs, and weights, internally 
placed, and causing apparent animation; as 
the mechanical chess-player and flute- 
player. The practice of making these auto- 
mata is much Jess frequent at present than 
formerly ; ingenious mechanicians now find 
themselves better rewarded by directing 
their talents to the self-acting machinery 
of modern manufactures. As Dr. Ure ob- 
serves, ‘it is In our modern cotton and 
flax-mills that automatic operations are 
displayed to most advantage; for there the 
elemental powers have »een made to anil: 
mate milllons of complex organs, infusing 
into forms of wood, iron, and brass, an in- 
telligent agency.’ Many of the needs ofa 
steam engine are automatically supplied, 
Thus, the boiler is furnished with a self- 
feeding apparatus, and with a safety-valvye, 
which corrects over pressure; the heat of 
the fire can be regulated by a valve in the 
chimney acting automatically ; the engine 
itself removes the condensed water, &c. 

AU'/TUMN (auctumnus, from auctus, an 
increase: Lat., being the season of plenty), 
the third season in the year, which begins, 
fn the northern hemisphere, on the day on 
which the sun enters Libra, that is, about 
the 22nd of September, and continues while 
he is passing through the thrce sigus, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. The elllp- 
tic form of the earth’s orbit prevents the 
four seasons from being equal in length; 
and the precession of the equinoxes causes 
them to vary a little from agetoage, At 
present the length of autumn is 89 days, 16 
hours, and 47 minutes, It is the time which 
the sun takes to pass from the autumnal 
equinox to the winter solstice, 

AUTUM'NAI SIGNS, the three signs, 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through 
which the sun passes during the season of 
autumn. 

AUXIL'IARY VERBS (auzilium, asaist- 
ance: Jat.), in Grammar, sre such verbs ag 
help to form or conjugate others: as, in 
.English, the verbs ‘to have’ and ‘ to be, 

AVATAR (descending: Sans), a term 
used by the Hindoos to express an incarna- 
tion or descent of Vishnu, their deity, of 
which nine are believed to be past, an 
the tenth is yet to come. 
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AVE MARI’A (hail, Mary: Lat), the| AX’INITE (artné, an axe: Gr.), a mineral 
Latin form of the angel Gabriel's saluta- | which sometimes occurs in Jamellananasses, 
tion of the Virgin Mary. (See ANGELUS | but commonly in axe-shaped crystals. Its 
Domrin1.]} edges are thin and sharp, like an axe, 

A'VENUE (F*. ; from advenio, arrive at:| whence its name, Its principal consti- 
Lat.), in ornamental Gardening, a walk] tuents are silica, alumina, and lime. It 
planted on each side with trees, leading to | has been found in Cornwall and Saxony. 

a house, garden-gate, woad, &c, and ge-| AX‘IOM (azidma, from azxioo, I demand: 
nerally terminated by some distant object. | Gr.), in Philosophy, is such a plain, self-evi- 
——AVENUE, in Fortification, an opening | dent proposition, that it cannot be made 
or inlet into a fort, bastion, &c.—In Ar- | more plain and evident by demonstration , 
chitecture, an approach to a palace or man- |} because it is itself better known than any- 
sion, by a long line of columns, arcades, | thing that can be brought tu prove it. By 
statues, &c, axioms, called also maxims, are understood 

A/VERAGE, the result from division of j all common notions of the mind, whose evi- 
several sums added together by the num-| dence is so clear and forcible that aman 
ber expressing how many of them have] cannot deny them without renouncing com- 
been added. Thus, if I buy a pound of any- | won sense and natural reason. 
thing for 5s., anotber pound of it for 4a. AXIS (Lat.), in Anatomy, the second ver- 
aud a third pound for 3s., I have paid, on| tebra of the neck, so called from the head's 
an average, 48. per pouud: that is, if each | turning on it Hke an axis,_—-Ax1s, In As- 
pound had cost 48. the whole would have/| tronomy, an imaginary right line supposed 
come to the same sum; and the average is | to pass through the earth, sun, planets, sa- 
formed by adding 5s., 48., and 8s., which | tellites, &c., and about which they perform 
inake 12s8., and dividing by 8, the number | theirrespective diurnal rotations. Theaxis 
of pounds, which gives 4s. The method of | of the earth is inclined to the ecliptic at an 
averages {8 a potent instrument of research | angle of nearly sixty-six degrees and a balf. 
which has come {nto use only of late years. | ——AX18, iu Geometry, a right Ine con- 

It has been applied to physical phenomena | ceived to be drawn frum the vertex of a 

as well as to the social and moral cunditions | figure to the middle of the base. It {gs so 
of man, and has contributed greatly to the} called because the figure, by revolving 
extension and accuracy of our knowledge. | round this line, is conceived to generate a 
GENERAL AVERAGE, & term used among {| solid. The axis of a circle is the same as 
merchants and ship-owners, to denote the | the dlameter.——AX18, in #fechanics, @ cer- 
quota or proportion which each merchant or | tain line about which a body may move, as 
proprietor in the ship or lading is adjudged, | the axisof a balance, &c.—— AX18, {u Optics, 
upon a reasonable estimate, to contribute | is that ray, among all others that are sent 
for any damage, loss, or necessary expense | to a lens which passes through its centre. 
which has been incurred by any one forthe |——AXis IN PERITROOHIO, or wheel and 
good of all. axle, one of the five mechanical powers or 

A’VIARY (aviarium from avis, a hird:{| simple machines. It consists of a wheel 
Lat.), a place set apart for feeding and pro-| (Peritrochius) fixed on an axis. The power 
pagating birds. is applied at the circumference of the wheel, 

A’VOIRDUPOI'S (avoir du poids, to have | and the weight is raised by a rope that is 
weight: Fr., because employed in weighing | wound up cn the axis while the wheel turns 
heavy goods), a weight used in England, the | round.——- AXIS OF OSCILLATION is a line 
pound being sixteen ounces, parallel to the horizon, passing through the 

AWARD’, tn Law, the judgment of an {centre about-which a pendulum vibrates, 
arbitrator, or of one who is not appointed by | and perpendicular to the plane in whch it 
the law, but is chosen by the parties them- | oscillates.——AX15s of a vessel isan imagin- 
selves for terminating their difference. ary line passing through the middle of it, 

AWEIGH’, a sea term, denoting that the | perpendicular to its base, and equally dis- 
anchor ig just drawn up,and hangs perpen- | tant from its sides, 
dicularly. AX’/OLOTL (Mez.), 2 fish-like animal liv- 

AWL/WORT, the popular name of thej ing in the lake which fs adjacent to the 
Subularia aquatica ; a British plant belong- | city of Mexico, It is furnishedwith both 
ing to the order Crucifera, so called from tts} lungs and gills, and 1s therefore truly am- 
awl-shaped leaves, which grow in clusters | phibieus. It is esteemed us an article of 
round theroot, It expands its white flowers | food. Naturalists place it in the family of 
under water, Sirenide. 

AWN, a slender sharp process issuing; AYE-AYE (Chiromys Madagascariensis), 
from the glume or chaff in corn and grasses:|the name of a Madagascar quadrumanous 
the beard. animal, allied to the lemurs, remarkable 

AX‘E-STONE, @ mineral: a sub-species of | for the position of the mammp at the 
nephrite, of an olive or grass-green colour. | lowest part of the abdomen, and for havilg 
It is a tough silico-magnesian stone, found | the middle finger of each hand very long 
chiefly In New Zealand and the South Sea j/and slender, and terminated bfa hooked 
Isles, where {t is used by the natives for|claw. The large front teeth enable it to 
axes and other instruments. gnaw wood easily, and it is supposed that, 

AXIL’LA (Lat.), in Anatomy, the arm-pit, | in its native woods, it eats into trees, for 
or the cavity under the upper part of the | the purpose of devouring the larve of in- 
arm.—— AXILLA, in Botany, the apex of | sects, which it extracts with its long finger. 
she angle formed by a branch with the stem, | But in cap@vity, in this country, it rejecte 
or by a leaf with a branch. all the Inse™® larvy offered to it. Its tinbits 
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hare nocturnal, Its curious structure has 
‘excited much interest and some contro- 
versy amongst zoologists. 

f AZA‘'LEA (azaleos, dry: Gr.),1n Botany, 
a genus of plants with beautiful mono- 
petalous flowers, the chief species of which 
are flowering shrubs, inhabiting North 
America and Ohina. They belong to the 
nat. ord. Hricacee, and are allied to the 
rhododendron. 

AZIMUTH (assamt, a path: Arab.), in 
Astronomy, an are of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the meridian of the place 
and the vertical circle passing through the 
centre of a celestial objeot.—— MAGNETIOAL 
AZIMUTH ig an arcof the horizon contained 
between the sun’s azimuth circle and the 
magnetic meridian.— AZIMUTH CIRCLES, 
or vertical circles, imaginary great circles 
passing through the zenith and nadir, and 
cutting the horizon at right angles. The 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies are mea- 
sured on these circles.——AZIMUTH CoM- 
Pass, an instrument for finding, in a more 
accurate manner than by the common sea 
compass, the magnetical amplitude of the 
sun or stars. 

AZO'TE (a, not; and zde, life: Gr), one 
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of the constituents of atmospheric air, 
otherwise NITROGEN, which see. 

A’/ZURE (azsurro : Ital.), the blue colour of 
the eky. Among Painters, this word ori- 
Binally signified lapis lazuli, and the blue 
colour prepared from it. At present the 
latter is called wltramarine ; and the blue 
glass made from the earth of cobalt and 
other vitrifiable matters, which, when in 
masses, is called smalt, is, in the state of 
fine powder, known by the nameof azure. 
Azure, being employed to colour starch, is 
also called starch-~blue-——AZzURE, in He- 
raldry, the blue colour in the arms of any 
person below the rank of a baron. In the 
escutcheon of a nobleman {t fs called sap- 
phire; and in that of a sovereign prince, 
Jupiter. In engraving, this colour is ex- 
pressed by lines or strokes drawn borizon- 
tally. 

A’/ZYMA (azumos: from a, not; and zumé, 
leaven: G7.), the feast of unleavened bread 
among the Jews. 

A’/ZYMITHS (sanie devit.), in Church His- 
tory, Christians who administer the eucha- 
rist with unleavened bread. This appellation 
was given to the Latin by the Greek church, 
and also to the Armenians and Maronites 





B, the second letter and first consonant 
in all European and most other alphabets, 
is formed by a quick emission of the 
breath, anda sudden opening of the lips; 
{tis therefore called a labial, and its pro- 
nunclation differs but slightly from p and 
we. Among the Romans, it was used as an 
abbreviation, {n inscriptions, for Baccho, 
&c.; B.B. for bene bene, that fs optime (best); 
B.F. benefactum (done under favourable 
auspices), affixed to decrees, &c. We use it 
for B lor, as B.A. Bachelor of Arts, B.D. 
Bachelor of Divinity ; for before, as B.C. Be- 
fore Christ; for Bath, as C.B. Companion of 
the Bath ; G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath; 
for bene, as N.B. nota bene (mark well), &c. B, 
as 4 numeral among the Romans, stood for 
300, and, with a dash over it, for3000. B,in 
the ecclesiastical calendar, is one of the do- 
minical lettefs,and in Music is the seventh 
note in the gamut. ry) 

BA‘AL, an idol among the ancient Phe- 
Niclans and Carthaginians, worshipped 
chiefly at Tyre; supposed to represent the 
fun, and to be the same as the Bel or Belus 
of the Greeks, The word signifies lord or 
commander ; the character of the idol was 
varied by different nations and at different 
times. Of the manner in which Baal was 
worshipped we have only imperfect and con- 
tradictory statements; but we are informed 
in the Bible that human victims were among 
the sacrifices offered to him. 

BABGO'N (babouin: Fr.), the popular 
name of the members of the genera Oyno- 
cephalus, and Papto, apes with projecting 
tidges above the eyes, long an@truncate 
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muzzle, cheek pouches, ischiatic callosities, 
and generally no tail, They are the ugiiest 
of the tribe, and have fierce and brutal dis- 
positions, which render them tameable with 
great difficulty. They are vegetable feedera. 
They herd together in troops, and when they 
are living near cultivated ground, they 
make predatory incursions at night upon it. 
Their Mmbs are strong, the face dog-like, 
and the teeth of the same number and form 
asiniman., The common baboon (C. papio) 
isan inhabitant of the Guinea coast. The 
Derrias (C. hamadryaa) lives {n the moun- 
tainsof Arabia and Abyssinia, and its igure 
in a sitting posture frequently appears 
upon the temples and tombs of Egypt. It 
was dedicated to Thoth and the moon, and 
appears as the second amongst the four 
gods of death. The chacma (C. porcarius) is 
a native of South Africa, and is well known 
to the people of Cape Town. The Mandrill | 
(Papio mormon) is the largest species. 

BABYLON‘ICA, in Antiquity, 3 apecies of 
rich weaving, so called from the city of 
Babylon, where the art of weaving hang- 
ings witb a variety of colours was first 
invented, 

BABYLON’'ICS, in Literary History, a 
fragment of the ancient history of the 
world, ending at 267 years before Christ; 
and composed by Berosus, a priest of Baby- 
lon, about the time of Alexander, 

BABYROUS‘SA, the Indian hog. This 
quadruped, the Babirussa Alfurus of natu- 
ralista, belongs to the boar tribe. It iva 
native of the Indian Archipolago, and ta re- 
markablefor the great development of tne 
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upper canine teeth, which curl upwards, 
bending like horns, and almost touching 
the forehead. 

BACOA (Lat.;, in Botany, the berry, a 
succulent fruit, such as that of the currant 
and gooseberry, in which the calyx adheres 
to the ovary, and the parietal placentas 
when the fruit is ripe form a pulpy mass, 
in which the seeds lie, 

BACOALAU’REAT (probably from baccis 
laureia donatus, presented with laurel 
berries: Lat. on account of the custom 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
the modern Italians, of crowning distin- 
guished persons with laurel), the first and 
lowest degree in continental universities, 
coutvelene to the degree of bachelor of arts 
with us. 

BACCHANA’LIA (from Bacchus), feasts 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Their times 
of celebration were spring and autumn, the 
former in the city, and the Jatter in the 
fields. The celebrants personified Silenus, 
Pan, fauns, satyrs, &c.; and in this manner 
appeured in public, acting frantically, and 
crying out Evoe Bacche! or Io Bacche ! 

BACCIF’EROUS (bacca, a berry; and 
fero, I bear: Lat.), a term applied to berry- 
bearing plants. (See BAcoa.) 

BACH’ELOR [see BACCALAUREAT]. Con- 
nected with knighthood, it has been derived 
from the baculus, or staff with which 
knights were usually invested ; or from bas 
chevaliers, an {inferior kind of knights. In 
old French, the word signifies a young man, 
as bachalette, a young woman ; in its primi- 
tive sense, meaning one who has not been 
married.—— BACHELOR, in the Universities, 
one who has attained the first degree in the 
liberal arts and sciences in the particular 
study to which he devotes himself. At 
Oxford a student must have resided twelve 
terms, at Oambridge nine, before he 
can take the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
—-— BACHELOR, an ancient denomination 
of knighthood, given to such as had nota 
sufficient number of vassals to carry their 
banners, to such knights-bannerets as were 
not of age to display their own banner, to 
young cavaliers little more than initiated to 
arms, and, in a very honourable sense, to 
him who had overcome his antagonist in 
the tournament.——KNIGHTS BACHELORS 
the lowest rank of knights, whose titles are 
not hereditary. These are the knights of 
modern days, 

BACK, a word used in various nautical 
phrases; as to ‘back an anchor,’ to ‘back 
the sails,’ to ‘back astern,’ &c.; meaning 
to carry out a smal! anchorto support the 
larger one—to arrange the sails for theship 
to move back, in consequence of the tide 
favouring her—to manage the oars ina way 
contrary to the usual one, to move a boat 
atern foremost, &c. The word back has 
also various figurative as well as technical 
applications. 

BACKGAMMON (bach, little; and cam- 
mon, a battle: Welsh), an ingenious game 
played by two persona with the help of dice, 
ou a board or table divided into parts, on 
which are twenty-four black and white 
spaces called points. 
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BAOCK’PAINTING, the method of paint 
ing mezzotinto prints pasted on glass with 
oil colours. e 

BACK'STAFF, an inatrument used before 
the invention of the quadrant and sexta 
for taking the eun’s altitude at sea; it ha 
this name because the back of the ohserver 
was turned towards the sun. 

BAOK’STAYS, the ropes or stays which 
extend from the topmast heads to both 
sides of aship, to assist the shrouds in sup- 
porting the masts, when strained by a 
weight of sail, and to prevent them from 
giving way and falling overboard. 

BAC’ULITES (baculum, a stick: Lat.),a 
genus of fossil shells of a straight form, 
allied to the ammonites. It {s so abundant 

‘in the chalk of Normandy, that the name 

of baculite limestone has been given to it. 
| BADGE, an exterior ornament of a coat 
‘of arms, originally worn by the retainers 
, or attendants of the nobility. It fell into 
, disuse {n the reign of Queen Elizabeth.—— 
In Naval Architecture, an ornament placed 
on the outside of ships near the astern, con- 
taining either a window or the representa- 
tion of one. 

BAD’GER, the Meles taxcus of naturalists, 
an animal which inhabits the north of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and js found in many parts 
of England. It is of a clumsy make, with 
{short thick legs, and long claws on the 
| fore-feet ; is very indolent and sleepy ; feeds 
| on insects, roots, earth-nuts, or berries; 

burrows during winter,* hunts by night, 
and lies concealed by day. 

BAG/GAGE (Fy.), in Military affairs, the 
clothes, tenta, utensils of different sorts, 
provisions, and other necessaries belonging 
to an army. 

BAG’NIO (bagno, a bath: Jtal.), a house 
with conveniences for bathing and other- 
wise cleansing the body.——In Turkey, it 
4 the name of prisons where slaves are 

ept. 

BAG’PIPE, a musical wind instrument 
| used chiefly in Scotland and Ireland. It is 
i of highantiquity, and consists of two parts, 

namely, a leathern bag and three pipes. 
‘The bag of the Irish pipes is fillé. with 
wind by a bellows, that of the Scotch pipes 
by the mouth ;: and each {s compressed with 
the arm, so as to sound the pipes. There are 
three of the latter; two of them, called the 
great and little drones, have but one sound 
each ; the third is something like an obve, 
and has eight finger-holes. Sonetimes there 
are other pipes. 

BAIL (bailler, to deliver up: Old Fr.), in 
Law, suretics given for the appearance, 
when required, of a person on his being set 
free from custody. In civil cases, bailis of 
two kinds, above and below: bail below, or 
common ball, is bail to the sheriff; and 
bail above, or special bail, is bail to the ac- 
tion. Whena person is arrested on affidavit 
that he is indebted to the plaintiff 201, or 
upwards, and that there is probable cause 
for believing he intends to leave the king- 
dom unless discharged by a judge's order, 
he cannot regain his liberty if he do not 
execute u bail-bond to the sheriff, that he 
will, at a period mentioned In the bond, put 
in speciaispail. At this period he must either 
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put in special bail, consisting of two or 
more ons, who undertake that if helose | 
the verdict he shall pay the amountawarded 
against him, or render himself to custody, 
or that they will do it for him; or he must 
return himself into custody. In cases of 
felony, ball is taken by the magistrates 
where there ts a presumption, from the 
tuature of the case and the character of the 
person, that he will not abscond from the 
kingdom.——To admit to bail is to release 
upon security given by bondsmen.——7o 
justify bail, ia to prove by the oath of the 
person that he is worth the sum for which 
he is surety beyond his debts. 

BAILEB’ (same deriv.), in Law, the per- 
son to whom the goods of another (the 
bailor) are delivered for some purpose on 
the express or implied contract that they 
shall be delivered to some third person or 
redelilvered to the ballor. The case of a car- 
rier to whom goods are entrusted to be 
conveyed to some third party is a case of 
bailment. The sender of the goods 1s the 
baflor aud the carrier is the bailee. 

BAILIFF (same deriv.), a subordinate 
magistrate or officer appointed within a 
particular provinee or Gistrict : as the bailiff 
of hundred, tiberty, &c. Sheriffs’ bailiffs 
are officers appointed by the sheriff to exc- 
cute writs, These, beiug hound in bond to 
the sheriff for the due execution of their 
omfice, are called bound bailiffs, vulgariy 
bum-baliffs.——-WaTER BAILIFF, an officer 
who searches ships, gathers toll for anchor- | 
age, and arrests persons for debt upon the | 
water. 

BAVLIWICK (bailli, a bailiff: Fr; and 
vicus, a Village: Lat.), allberty exempt from 
the power of the sheriff, in which district 
the lord exercises the office of sheriff, and 
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mon acales and the steelyard consists in 
this, that {in the former a larger power or 
more weight {fs used to estimate the weight 
of a heavier body; in the latter the same 
power is employed, but applied ata varying 
distance from the fulcrum or fixed polnt, 
{See LEVER.]}——The hydrostatic balance is 
an instrument to determine the specific 
gravity of fluid and solid budies.——The 
assay balance is used to ascertain the exact 
weight of the different metallic bodies of 
which an ore, &c., is composed.——In ac- 
counts, balance is tho difference of two suma : 
hence, to pay a balance is to pay the differ- 
ence, and make the two necounts equal. 
~-—BALANCE, or Libra, in Astronomy, A 
sign in the zodiac which the sun enters xt 
the autumnal equinox.—— BALANCE, in 
Horology, that part of a watch which, hy 
its inertia, regulates the beat, and produces 
equable motion, 

BALANCE OF POWER, the equipoise 
of nation and nation, an object of much 
polHicitude amongst politicians, with a view 
to prevent any one nation becoming greatly 
stronger than, and domineering over, the 
others. 

BALANCE OF TRADE, in Commerce, 
the equality between the value of the coir- 
modities bought of foreigners, and tlic 
value of the native productions exported 
An opinion was long entertained that, when 


a nation imports to a grenter extent than 


It exports, the balance of trade is against 
it—thatis, that it loses by its trade; and vice 
versa. But this opinion is now proved to 
be utterly groundless. So far from an ex- 
ceas of exports over imports being any cri- 
terion of an advantageous commerce, it is 
Cirectly the reverse ; for, were the value of 
the exports greater than the value of the 


appointa his own bailiff. A bailiwick is also | imports, merchants would lose in every 
the hundred, or district, through which the | transaction with foreigners, and the trade 
authority of a batliff extends. ) With them would be speedtly abandoned. 
BAIO/’CO (/tal.), a small coin in the Papal | BA’/LAS RU‘BY, in Mineralogy, a ruby of 
States, one hundred of which make a Ko- ; the bright red spinel kind. Itis much less 


man ducat, 


valuable than the oriental ruby, or red sap- 


BAI'’RAM, 8 festival among the Turks, in | phire. 


{mitagion of the Christian Easter, cele- 
brat 


another, and otherwise to express the joy 
feit on the occasion, 


after the fast of Rumazan, when it | 
is customary to send presents from one to | 


BAL/‘CONY (oalcone, a canopy: Jtal), in 
Architecture, a projection froin the front of 
a house, surrounded by a balustrade or open 
gallery. In large buildings balconies are 
susceptible of considerable elegance of de- 


BAIZE, a coarse woollen stuff, with along | coration, and may be made highly orna- 
nap, sumetimes frized on one side: it is | mental to the edifices to which they are 
Without wale, being manufactured on & | attached. 
loom with two treadles, like flannel. BALDACHI'NO (a ennopy: Jtal.), in Ar- 

BALA’'NA (phalaina, a whale: Grea ge-| chitecture, a kind of canopy erected over 
nus of Whales, which jnelndes the right-! an altar. 
whale of sailors. BALIS‘TES (from balliista: Lat.) (See FILe 

BA‘/LANCE (perhaps from bilanz ; bi, two; | F18H.) 
and lanz, the basin of a balance: Lat.), an BAS... (Germ.), in Milltary affairs, compre- 
instrument for weighing commodities, con- | hends all sorts of bullets for flre-arms, from 
sisting of a beam or lever suspended exactly | the cannon to the pistol. Balls for pistols 
iy) the middle, with a acale hung to each | and sinall arma are made of icad, but can 
extremity, both scales being of precisely | non-balls are formed of cast fron. 
equal weight, Hence the term balance, in BAL’/LAD (vallata: Ital.), a short lyric 
Mechanics, is wnderstood to mean a pecu- ! composition, or tale in verse, of a efmple 
liar application of that simple mechanical and popular character. 
power called the lever, by which it isren-: BAL‘LAST (ballo,I cast: Gr.), in Naviga- 
dered useful in determining the difference tien, stones or other weighty articles placed 
or equality of weights in heavy bodfes,and in the huid of a vessel when she has no 
ronsequently their masses or quantitiesof cargo on board, with the view of sinking 
matter. The difference betweéi the com- her to the proper depth in the water In 
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BALL-COCK] 


Railway Engineering, ballast signifies that 
part of the road which formsa firm founda- 
tion for the rails and their slecpers. The 
best material for the purpose is broken 
stone. 

BALL’-COCK, a hollow globe of metal at- 
tached to the end of a lever, which turns the 
stop-cock of a cistern pipe by floating on 
the surface of the water, and thus regulates 
the supply. 

BAL’LET (F*.), a dramatic entertain- 
ment, consisting of action and dancing 
bniy, tnvented by the Italians. 

BALLIS’TA, or BALLIS’IT-% (Laz., from 
ballo, I throw : Gr), a military engiue nsed 
by the ancients, in battle, to throw stones, 
darts, and javelins. 

BALLIS‘/TICS (same deriv.), the art of 
using projectiles. The RALLisTio PEN- 
DULUM ig an apparatus for measuring the 
velocity of military projectiles, and the fm- 
pulse of the explosion of powder. In the 
former case, it is a box full of clay, or a 
heavy block of wood, into which the can- 
non-ball is fired; and the rate at which {t 
vibrates gives, with easy calculations, the 
velocity at which the ball was moving. In 
the latter case, tbe gun to be experimented 
on jg fixed to and forms part of the pen- 
dulum, When the ball is fired, the pres- 
sure produced by the gas generated by the 
explosion causes the pendulum to swing 
through a certain angie, and this being 
registered forms the basis of the calicu- 
lation, 

BALLOO’N Qallone, a large ball: Ztal.), 
in a genera] sense, means any spherical 
hollow body; but it more particularly de- 
signates a globe made of silk, or otber 
material, rendered air-tight, so that when 
filled with hydrogen gas, coal gas, or some 
other elastic fluid lighter than ordinary air, 
it will ascend into the atmosphere, and con- 
vey heavy bodies suspended to it. A car, 
supported by a betwork which extends over 
the baifoon, sustains the aeronaut. A valve 
at the top allows the gas tu escape when he 
wishes to descend; and throwing out a bal- 
last, consisting of sand, makes him ascend. 
There are two kinds of balloon: the jire- 
balloon, in which ordinary air, made lighter 
than the surrounding atmosphere by rare- 
faction produced with heat, is employed: 
and the gas-halloon, in which an air natu- 
rally lighter than that of the atmosphere is 
used. The principle on which a balloon 
rises {un the afr is that which makes a cork 
ascend in the water, The lightness of hy- 
drogen g#as very soon suggested its employ- 
ment in the construction of a body speci- 
fically Hghter than Lhe atmosphere, and 
therefore calculated to aacend in it. Many 
nerial voyawes have been effected, but aeros- 
tation has made little progress, and pro- 
bably will never be very successful. Of 
late, balloons have been made use of for 
aclentific fuvestigations in the upper re- 
ions of the atinosphere, and an ascent to 
the height of five miles above the earth’s 
surface has been effected. 
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feet of gas.—A fire-balloon is inflated with 

rarefied air, by burning {n the cara quantit 

- chopres straw, the heated air from whi 
le it. 

BAL'LOT (dalloite, from balle, a ball: FY.), 
the method of determining an election by 
means of small balls, black or white, &c., 
put privately into a box. 

BALLOTA’DE (bdalldter, to toss: F7.), In 
Horsemanship, the leap of a horse between 
two pillars, or upon a straight line, so that, 
when his fore feet are in the air, he shows 
nothing but the shoea of his hind feet, 





without jerking out; differing in that re- . 


spect from the capriole. 

BALM (a contraction of balsam), in Bo- 
tany, the name of several aromatic plants, 
--— BALM OF GILRAD, or Balsam of Mecca, 
the dried juice of a small tree or shrub 
growing In Syria, called Balsamodendron 
opobalaamum by botanists: nat. ord. Amy- 


ridacem. Tt has a warm aromatic taste, and | 


an exquisitely fragrant sinell. Jt is highly 
esteemed by the Turks as an odorifferous 
unguent and cosmetic; but its scarcity 1s 
such that the genuine balsam is seldom ex- 
ported 8 an article of commerce. 
American Balm of Gilead is the produce of 
n tree belonging to the same order.-— The 
Balm of Gilead Fir is a coniferous tree, 
growing in Canada, the Abies balsamea of 
botanists. 


matic, resinous, or liquid substance, flow- 
ing, either spontaneous’ or by means of 
incisions, from certain plants, and used in 
the cure of seyera) kinds of wounds, dis- 
eases, &c. The Balsam of Tolu is the pro- 
duce of the Myroxspermum toluiferum ; the 
Balsam of Peru, of Myrospermum perut- 
ferum; the Balsam of Copaiva, of various 


are certain compositions, chiefly of bal- 


apothecaries {In iinttation of the tative 
balsams. 

BA‘'LUSTENR (balustre: Fr.), often Impro- 
perly written banister, {n Architecture, a 
small turned column, usually int:duced 
between piers, on the upper parts of large 
buildings, under windowra, and on balco- 
nies, &c. 

BALUSTRA’DE (same dertiv.), vu serfes or 


as well for rest to the elbows as for a fence 
or enclosure to balconies, altagés, staircases, 


C. 
BAMBOO’, All the species of bamboo, 
and they are numerous, belong to the fa- 
mily of grasses. Some of them grow to 
the height of sixty feet, and most of them 
are very useful] to the inhabitants of tro- 
yical countries, on account of the number 
of purposes to which they can be applied. 
The stems are hollow, more or less flexible, 
and extremely tough. A grougof bamboos 
waving in the breeze is one of the most 
graceful objects in nature. 

BANA'NA, the fruit of the Musa sapi- 


yalloon built in this country was ‘con-  entum,a tall herbaceous plant, with broad 


structed for Mr. Glaisher’s ascents. 


a height of 69 feet and a diameter of 4, ; tries. 


It had | sall-lke lexves, growing in tropical cgun- 


Dumpier compares it, when stripped 


and it was capable of holding 95.000 cubic | of its intaguments, to a large sausage, in 











species of Copaifera, all leguminous trees. | 
—-KAOTITIOUS, Or ARTIFIOIAL BALSAMS, | 


samie and healing fngredients, made by | 


row of balusters, joined by a rail; serving | 
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BAL‘SAM (balsamon: Gr.), an ofly aro- ; 
























' size and shape; and to fresh butter in win- 
_ ter, a8 to substance and cvlour. Its taste 


is JuscfOus, and perhaps more resembles 


_ that of a pear than any other fruit. [See 
MUsACB2,) 


BAND (bande: Fyv.), in Architecture, any 
fiat, Jow member or mowding which fs 
broad but not deep.—_—The BAND OF PEN- 
BIONBRS, now the band of GENTLEMEN-AT- 
ARMS, which see. 

BAN'DAGE (same deriv.), in Surgery, a 
fillet, roller, or swathe, used In dressing and 
binding up wounds, restraining dangerous 


‘“hmmorrhages, aud in joining fractured or 


dislocated bones. 

BANDAN’NA, a kind of calico-printing 
practised in India from time immemorial, 
by which white or bright-coloured spots are 
produced on a red or dark ground. By the 
joint resources of mechanical and chemical 
science, the European imitations have now 
fur surpassed, {n beauty and precision, the 


- Oriental patterns. 


BANDIT’TI (outlaws: Jtal.), » term pecu- 
Harly denoting companies of arnied robbers, 
formerly common in Italy and France; but 
sometimes also used, in a more general 


', BeDKE, for robbers, pirates, outlaws, or 


others, un{ted for nefarfous purposes, 
BANDOLEE’R (bandoulier: Fr.), a large 
leathern belt, thrown over the right shoul- 


| der, and hanging under the left arin, worn 


by ancient musketeers, for sustaining their 
fire-armsa and musket-charges, 

BANG, the nam6 of 8 narcotic used in the 
Kast, made from the leaf of wild hemp. 

BA/NIANS (banik, a merchant: Sans.), & 
caste of the Hindovus, whose profession is 
trade and merchandise; and, in India and 
Asia, they are the great factors and bankers, 
ns the Jews often arein the West. They 
believe in the transmigration of souls, ntid 
not only abstain from eating the flesh of 
animals, but endenvour to release even tlic 
most noxious from the cruelty of others. 
They are mfld fn temper and honest tn their 
dealings, and are so cautious of having 
communication with any but their own 
caste, that if one belonging tu ancther na- 
tion oF tribe has drunk out of or touched 
thelr cup, they break it. 

BA'NIAN-DAYS, a proverbial expression, 
imported from the Asiatic colonies, and 
used for a short or indifferent dinner, or 
days on which no animal food 1s eaten: in 
allusion to the Banians above described. 

BA'NIAN-TREE, one of the greatest 
wonders of the vegetable kingdom, the Revs 
indica of botantsts, a tree growing in India, 
Kvery branch shoots downward, and, strik- 


ing into the ground, takes root, and is 


then capable of becoming a distinct tree. 
One of them, the Cubbeer Burr, has 350 
stems, equal to large oaks, and more than 
3,000 smaller ones, covering space sufficient 
to shelter 7,000 persons. Its branches are 
crowded with families of monkeys, and 


' With birds of every description, and a)so 





with enormous bats, all of which find lux- 
urious subsistence upon the rich scariet figs 
that grow upon it. 

BANK (banco, a bench: ftal.), In Com- 
merce, an establishment for the receiving 
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It may likewise be defined, a place used aa 
& common repository of the money of indl- 
viduals or of companies, The basis of all 
banking {8 the profitable use to which the 
banker or company can apply the capital 


which is deposited. The first bank was | 


established at Venice, about 1157, and the | 


name was given to it, in Italian, from the 
bench upon which the money-chungers or 
bankers used to sit in thelr burses or. 
exchanges. 


BANK“-NOTE, or BAN K-BILL, a promig- 
sory note, issucd by a banking company, | 


properly signed and countersigred, payable 
to the bearer in the current coin of the 
realm, on demand, 

BANK OF ENGLAND. In the fifth and 
sixth years of William and Mary, 1604 and 
1695, in consideration of a loan to govern- 
ment of 1,200,000/. at an {nterest of almost 
elght por cent., A Company was incorporated 
by the name of the ‘Governor and Coin- 
pany of the Bank of England,’ with a restric- 
tion by which it was prevented from deal- 
ing in any other than money concerns. The 
loans to government ultimately amounted 
to 14,686,8001,; but one-fourth of this has 
since been paid off. The profits of the 
company arise from the futerest recelvcd 
from government on the permanent debt, 
and on their annual advances on exchequcr 
hills, &c.; from their allowance forrecei ving 


the contributions to loans, and for paying 


the dividends on the public funds; from 
dealing in bullion, and from their large dis- 
counts with a mere paper eurrency, The 
Bank receives about 200,0001 a year from 
government for managing the publie dent, 
receiving taxes, &c. To this revenue must 
be added the profit derived froin the use of 
a floating balance due to the public, and 
never less in amount than four millions 
sterling. The affairs of this company are 
in the hands of @ governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and twenty-four directors, eight of 
whom go out of office every year. The 
* Bank Parlour’ is the room where the di- 
rectors meet the governor to discuss the 
affairs of the company. 


and the sum paid in salaries is about 
210,000, ayear. A large amount of bullion 
ig always kept in the vaults, This ranges 
in value from fourteen to seventeen millious 
sterling, and og the amount depends the 


rate of discount, f.e. the rate at which | 
money igs Jent by the bauk on bills of ca- | 


change. When the reserve falls the rate of 
discount goes up. A peculiar paper is made 


Sor their notes, and the printing is executed | | 


inthe bank, There tsan ingenious machine 
for detecting Hight gold coin, which fs sepn- 
rated from the pieces of full weight in the 
process of welghing. 

BANK’ER, one who traffics in money, by 
receiving the current cash of individuals 
free of interest, or at a small Interest, and 
negotiating with jt, either in the discount 
of bills, or the advancs of wioney on suffi- 
clent securities. The moneyed goldsmiths, 
jn the reign of Charles II., first acquired 
this name.——-The Romans had a similar 
profession, but its duties were much more 


of moneys and letting them out s4 interest. extensive than those of bankers among us 


There are about | 
900 persons employed in the establishment, | 


















! BANKRUPT | 


’ g¢ united the functions of brokers, agents, 
oankers, and notaries, managing the ex- 
| change, taking In money, assisting in buy- 
| ing and selling, and drawing the writings 
;, becessary On all these occasions, 
BANK’/RUPT (Danco rotto, a broken bench: 
: | Ital... It was acustom formerly observed, 
in some places, that the seat of the merchant 
who was found unable to meet his liabilities 
should be broken: hence the name. Ina 
general sense, a Bankrupt is a person who 
fails or breaks, 80 a8 to be unableto carry on 
his business or to pay his debts. The policy 
of the bankrupt law was to distribute all 
the debtor's property among hia creditors, 
and then to discharge him from all further 
liability in respect of their debts. This 
being regarded in the Hght of a privilege, 
was formerly allowed on” in the case of 
traders, non-traders not being held entitled 
to a discharge from existing debts. The 
system under which the estates of non- 
trading debtors was wound up was called 
insolvency. The distinction between bank- 
ruptey and insolvency was abolished in 
1861, and wll persons, whether traders or 
not, may now be made bankrupt. In all 
rases, sonic act of bankruptcy must be 
i] vonimitted before a creditor can render his 
lebtor a bankrupt: and an act of bank- 
‘| ruptey is an act of such a nature as evinces 
(| an intention on the part of a debtor to de- 
prive his creditors of the security which 
they might have in the possession of his 
person or his property. The following are 
among the chief acts of bankruptcy, com- 
non to traders and non-traders. 1. Depart- 
ing from the realm, or remaining abroad 
with Intent to delay his creditors, 2. Mak- 
ing any fraudulent conveyance of his 
i} property, 
BANN, In the Feudal law, a solemn procia- 
nation or publication of anything. Hence 
i} the custom of publishing the banns be- 
‘| fore marriage.—- In Military affairs, a pro- 
clamation made in the army, by beat of 
drum, sound of trumpet, &ec., requiring the 
strict observance of discipline, the declar- 
luganew officer, &c.——The word ban also 
means an edict of interdictfon or pro- 
i seription. Thus, to put a prince under 
; the ban of the empire, was to divest him of 
tuis dignities, and to interdict all inter- 
course and all offices of humanity with 
the offender, 

BAN'NER (banniere 3 Fr.), a square flag, or 
the principal standard belonging to a prince 
or wtate. 

BAN’NERET (same deriv.), an ancient 
order of knights or feudal lords, who, pos- 
sessing several large fees, had thelr own 
tag or banner. As the spirit of the feudal 
system declined, persous came to be creatcd 
bannerets +; and hence the institution must 
have become merely titular, The last knight 
of this description was Sir Jolin Sinith, on 
whom the honour was bestowed after the 
battle of Edgehill, for rescuing the standard 
wf Charles I, On the day of engagement, 
the candidate presented his flag to the king 
or-general, who, cutting off the train or 
skirt, and making it a square, returned it 
to him. Hence bannerets are sometimes 
aulled knights of the square flag. 
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BAN'NOOK, a kind of oat-cake, baked 
in the embers, or on a stone placed before 
the fire: {t is common in Scotiand®and the 
northern parts of England, 

BAN'‘QUETTE (a bench: Fy.), in Fortifi- 
cation, the elevation of earth behind a 
parapet, on which the garrison of a fortress 


may stand, on the approach of an enemy, | 


in order to flre upon him. 


BA’OBARB, the name of a tree growing in | 


tropical Africa, the Adunsonia digituta of 


| 





botanists, nat. order, Sterculiacea. Itisre- | 


markable for the thickness of the trank; 
specimens having been found having a dia- 
meter of 80 feet. The tree, however, fs not 
high in proportion. The pulp of the fruit is 
aereeably acid, anda cooling drink Is pre- 
pared from it which {s useful in fevers. 
Some specimens of thig tree have been sup- 
posed to have an age of 5,000 years, The 
African tree was until lately the only 
species of the genus, but another species 


has been discovered in the north-western | 


part of Australia. 

BAP’TISM (baptismos, from dbapto, I dip: 
Gr.), a rite of the Christian religion, by 
which the members of the church are re- 
celved {nto {ts communion. Almost all 
sects of Christians style baptism a sacra- 
ment, and consider its use as important; 
but the manner in which it ought to be 
performed, and the effects to be derived 
from it, have been subjects of much con- 
troverry. 

BAP’TISTERY (baptist8rion, from baptizo, 
I baptize: Gr.), with Ecclesiastical writers, 
a place in which the ceremony of bap- 
tism is performed, In the ancient church, 
{t was one of the exvedre, or buildings dis- 
tinct from the church itself, and consisted 
of a porch or ante-room where the persons 
tobe baptized made their confession of falth 
and an {uner room where the ceremony of 


baptism was performed. Thus it continued | 
till the 6th century, when the font began | 


to be taken into the church porch, and 
afterwards into the church Itself. 

BA P’TI8TB (baptizo, I baptize: Gr.), a de- 
nomination of Christians, who deny the 
validity of infant baptism. In thid#¢point, 


they agree with the Anabaptists, with |, 


whom, however, they are not to be con- 
| founded 
BAR (varre: F¥.), the partition which 


separates the memhers of acourt of justice | 


from those who have to report or hear. Jt 


is also applied to the bench&s wiere the | 


lawyers are seated, because anciently there 
was n bar to separate the pleaders from the 
attorneys and others, Hence those who are 
called to the bar, or licensed to plead, are 
termed barristers, an appellation equivalent 
to licentiate in other countries.——In He- 
raldry, an ordinary in forin of a fesse, but 
much smallor.—— In Law, a plea of adefend- 
ant, which {fs sufficient if true to destroy 
the plaintiffs action.— In Mysic, a stroke 
drawn perpendicularly across the five lines 
of the stave, the space between each two 
bars Including a certain quantity or mea- 
; Sure of time.——Bak, a shoal often formed 
‘ across the mouths of rivers. 


; BARB (barba, a beard: Lat.), one of the | 


| points 1% the heade of arrows or fishing: 
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hooks, which prevent them from being | the outside of the liber is the cellular en- 
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drawn t easily.—-—The name of a horse 
of the rbary breed, remarkable for its 
swiftness. 


BARBA (Lat.), in Mammalogy, the tuft 
of hair dependent froin the lower jJaw,—— 
In Ornithology, the feathers which, in some 
species of birds, depend from the skin 
eovering the gullet. 

BAR’BACAN, or BAR’BIOAN, an outer 
defence to a city or castle, or a Watch-tower 
for observing the enemy ; also an aperture 
madé in the wall of a fortress, through 
which to fire upon an enemy. 

BARBARIAN (barbaros: Gr), & name 
xiven by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to all who were not of their own country, 
or were not instructed in their language, 
manners, and customs. 

BAR’BARISM (barbarismos: Gr), In a 
general sense, @ rudeness of Janguage or 
pehaviour, —— In Grammar, an offence 
agninst the purity of style or language, 
or a mode of speaking or writing contrary 
to the true idiom of any particular lan- 
EEE, 

BAR’BEL, a fresh-water fish, the Barbus 
vulgaris of naturalists, which takes its 
name from the processes termed Larbels, or 
filamentary appendages about the mouth, 
of which it has four, It belongs to the 
carp family, and is therefore allied to the 
rudgeon, but is distinguished from that 
fish by the shortngse of the under jaw, and 
hy the possession of a atrong serrated bony 
ray at the dorsal fin, It les in holes near 
the banks, and feeds on testaceous animals, 
worms, &¢. 

BAR/BERRY. (See BERBERIS.)} 

BAR/BLES, or BARBS (barba, u beard: 
Lat.), in Farriery, the knots of superfluous 
flesh that grow in the channels of a horse's 
mouth ; that is, in the intervals that sepa- 
rate the bars, and Ife under the tongue. 

BARD (bardus: Lat.), the name given to 
judividuals of semi-barbarous tribes, parti- 
eularly those belonging to the Celtic race, 
whose genius enabled them to describe 
eventgin elevated or measured language. 

BAHRGH, a boat of state and pleasure. 
Also, the name of a fiat-bottomed vessel 
employed for carrying goods on anavigable 
river. 

BARIL‘LA, the crude soda of commerce, 
fonnerly obtained hy burning several spo- 
clea of fucug and shore plants, belonging 
chiefly to the genera Salsola and Salicornia, 
and then melting the ashes in a small «iln, 
Soda is now procured more cheaply from 
common salt. 

BA’/RIUM (varus, heavy: G7r.), 1 metal so 
called by Sir Humphry Davy, the disco- 
verer; and obtained by the chemical de- 
composition of barytes. It has the colour 
and lustre of silver, but is soon tarnished 
by the oxygen of the air. It is malleable, 
and melts below a red heat It decomposes 
water. Its equivalent is 68’5. 

BARK (bergen, to cover: Ger.), that part 
of a tree which {sg external to the wood. 
When young, it is cellular, and similar to 
the pith. Afterwards, it is composed of 


velope, and outaide thia is the outer cover- 
ing, or rough bark. It is observed that 
trees stripped of their bark in the time of 
the sap, and suffered to die, afford heavier 
timber, more uniformly dense, stronger, 
and fitter for service than those which aro 
cut down in their healthy state, 

BARK, PERUD‘/VIAN, [See QUININE.) 

BAR/LEY, a valuable kind of grain, prin- 
cipally used In England in the state of malt. 
for brewing.-——PEARL BARLEY, or French 








Barley, the grain freed from the husk bya | 


mill, and reduced to the size of small shat, 
all but the very heart of the grain being 
ground away,——BARLEYOORN, the least of 
our long measures, being the third part of 
an inch. 

BARM, or YEAST, the head, or working 
out of beer, which is used as a ferment to 
lighten bread. By the aid of the micro- 
scope it has been found that yeast ig a col- 
lection of vegetable cells of very rapid 
growth, in fact a species of fungus. 

BAR/NACLE, or BER'NICLE GOOSE, a 
prettily-marked wild goose, which visits 
our islands in winter. 

BAR’/NACLES, the common name of A 
class of shell-bearing animals, called Curri- 
pedia, allied to the Crustacea, Some of the 
sessile species, culled acorn-shells, are com- 
mon on every shore rock washed by the 
sea, Examples of the stalked species ure 
to be seen on the bottom of most ships 
that have been to sea. It was once com- 
monly supposed that these the true barna 
cles produced the barnacle goose, whence 
thelr naine. -~— In Farriery, an instrument 
composed of two branches joined at one 
end with a hinge, and put upon nv horse's 
nose, to confine him for shocing, bleeding, 
or dressing, 

BAR/OLITE (baros, weight; and lithos, a 
stone: Gr), or WITHERITR, 2 ponderous 
stone, the carbonate of barytes, Tt usu- 
ally occurs in amall masses, which have a 
fibrous structure; and {t t8 generally of a 
ight yellowtsh-grey colour. 

- BAROM’ETER (baros, weight; and me- 
treo, } meagure: Gr), an instrument for 
measuring the weight, or rather the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. It 1s of various 
forms: the best and most usual {gs a 
straight tube of glass hermetically sealed 
at one end; having beeu filled with pure 
mercury, free from air, the open end Is 
closed with the thumb, and it fa inverted 
into a cup of mercury. The column of 
mercury will descend until its weight just 
halances the pressure of the atmosphere at 
the time. The empty space next the upper 
or closed end is called the Torricellian va- 
cuum, The upper surface of the mercury 
never descends, in ordinary circumstances, 
more than a few Inches; and this space is 
measured by a scale, aided by what ts called 
a vernier (which see]. The real height of 
the column of mercury is the distance from 
the surface of the mercury in the cup tothe 
upper surface of the column in the tube. 
This instrument is used for obtaining 


| probable indications of the state of the 


both cellular and vascular tissue, the latter | weather. In dry weather, the air, being free 


being next the wood, and called kber. On! from vapours, is heavy, and furces up the 
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atinosphere being charged with clouds and 
fogs, the air is lighter, and acts upon it 
with less effect. From the best observa- 
tions that have been made on the baro- 
meter, {t appears, however, that it is not so 
much the height of the mercury in thetube 
that indicates the weather, as its motion up 
and down ; hence, in order to know whether 
the mercury {is actually rising or falling, 
the following rules are of use :—1. If the 
surface of the mercury {s convex, {t is a 
s{en that the mercury 1s then rising. 2. If 
the surface is concave, it is sinking. 3. If 
the surface ig plain, or rather a little con- 
vex, the mercury is stationary. 4. If the 
giass ig small, shake the tube, and if the 
air {3 grown heavier, the mercury will rise 
about half the tenth of an inch; If it is 
arowing lighter, ft will sink as much. Prof. 
Danfell constructed 4 barometer with water 
In place of mercury. This liquid being 
much lighter, requires a longer tube, and 
the tube of Daniell’s instrument was forty 
fect long. The oscillations of the water 
are, of course, mucb more apparent than {n 
an small barometer, and, in unsettled wca- 
ther, it is very interesting to watch the 
movements of the liquid. As to the use of 
the barometer fn measuring heights, see 
HYPROMETRY; see, also, ANEROID BARO- 
METER. 

BAR‘OMETZ, or BAR’ANETZ, the name 


' given to the stem ofa woolly fern, when art- 


fully prepared, so a8 to deceive persons into 
the belief that the deserts of Scythia con- 
tained creatures that were half animal, half 
plant. The name of Scythian lamb was 
also given to it. 

BA‘RON, a member of the lowest ordcr 
of the nobility with us. Originally, the 


. barons, being the feudatories of princes, 


were the proprietors of land held by honour- 
able service; hence, in ancient records the 
word barons comprchends all the nobility. 
It is probable that formerly all those were 
barons who had lordshipa with courts-ba- 
ron, and soon after the Conquest all such 
sat in the house of peers; but being very 
numerous, it was ordered that none should 
sit there but such as the king thought pro- 
per to call up by writ, which ran pro hae vice 
tuntim. This state of nobility being very 
precarious, they at length obtained of the 
king lettera patent, and were then called 
barons by patent, or creation. The coronct 
of a baron has only four pearls, and no 
leaves, Barons do not appear to have had 
the privilege of wearing a coronet until 
the time of Charles II. BARONS OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, the five judges of the court of 
Exchequer. 

BARON AND FEMME (femme, a wife: 
Fr.), a term in Law for husband and wife, 
who are deemed but one person; so that, 
except under peculiar circumstances, as, 
for instance, in cases of high treason, or 
violence to the wife, she cannot be witness 
for or against her husband, nor he for or 
against his wife. The queen, whether 
queen regnant or queen consort, ts, how- 
ever, regarded by English law as a single 
woman. 

BA‘RONET, one having the lowest degree 
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of honour that is hereditary. The order of 
baronets w::s founded by James I.,,when in 
want of money, at the suggestion of Sir 
Robert Cotton, when 200 were created at 
once, each of whom paid 1,0081., and under- 
took to maintain 80 men for three years 
against the rebels in the Irish province of 
Tlster. To this number it was intended 
that they should always be restricted, but 
it is now enlarged, at the royal pleasure, 
without limitation. The baronetage of Scot- 
land, of Nova Scotia in America, and of 
Treland, was afterwards instituted. All 
indifferently bear the red hand of Ulster on 
their coat-armour, and have the right to 
prefix ‘Str’ to their names; their wives 
being styled ‘ Lady.’ 

BAR‘RACAN (Fr.), a kind of thick, strong 
stuff, something like camlet, but of” coarser 
texture. It is used to make cloaks, sur- 
toute, and other outer garments, 

BAR’RAOKS, large buildings erected for 
the security and accommodation of soldiers, 
whether infantry or cavalry. 

BARRACU'’DA, a Bpecics of fish found in 
the West Indian seas, belonging to the 
genus Sphyrena of ichthyologists. It is 
soinetimes taken ten feet long, and is very 
voracious. 

BAR’/RATRY (baratta, strife: /tal.), in 
Law, ‘the moving and maintaining of sults, 
fn disturbance of the peace, and the taking 
and detaining the possession of houses, 
Jands, and goods, by falsqinventiona. It 1s 
indictable. In maritimeassurance, it is the 
act of the master or mariners, of a criminal 
or grossly negligent nature, tending to their 
benefit, but to the prejudice of the owner of 
the ship. In Scotland, it is the crime of a 
judge who receives a bribe. 

BARRICA’DE (F7r.), or BARRICA’DO, a 
fortification made in haste, of trees, earth, 
palisades, wagons, or anything that will 
obstruct the progress of an enemy, or 
serve for defence or security against his 
attack, 

BAR/RISTER, a counsellor exrned in 
the law, admitted to plead at the bar, and 
there to take upon him the protectign and 
defence of clients. Barristers are termed 
Juris consultt: in some countries Licentiati 
jure; and anclently they were called Appren- 
tices of the law: in Latin, Apprenticit Juris 
nobiliores. In Scotland, they are called Ad- 
vocates. Certain barristers are from time 
to time appointed to be the cqpnsel of the 
crown, and are called king’s or queen’s 
counsel, These sit within the har, and take 
precedence of all barristers not of that 
dignity. Without special license they can- 
not be employed against the crown, for 
example, fn defence of persons accused of 
crimes. Before anyone can apply to be called 
to the bar, he must become a member of 
an inn of court, and keep twelve terms 
there. (See INN oF COURT, SERGEANT-AT- 
Law.) 

BAR’ROW, a targe artificial hillock or 
mound of earth. Barrows are met with in 
Many parts of the world, and on being 
opened are found to be repositories of the 
dead. By the Romans they were called tu- 
muli, They are still to be seen in many parta 
of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in 
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several other countries. They are the most 
ancient monuments in the worid. In this 
councry, “they are chietly found in the chalk 
districta cf Wilta and Dorsetshire. A mound 
of stones {is usually called a cairn. 

BAR/RY, in Heraldry, is when an escut- 
cheon is divided bar-wise (that is, across 
from sidé to side) into an even number of 
partitions, consisting of two or more tinc- 
tures interchangeably disposed. 

BAR"-SHOT, double-headed shut, consist- 
ing of a bar with a half ball or round head 
at exth end; used for destroying the musts 
and rigging in naval combat. 

BAR’LER, the exchanging of one com- 
modity for another, the trucking of wares 
for wares, among merchants. Barter was 
the original and natural way of commerce, 
there being no buying till money was in- 
vented.——Also, the rule in Arithmetic by 
which the proportionate value of commo- 
dities ts found. 

BARYSTRON'TIANITE (a combination 
of the words barytes and strontian), a mine- 
ral called also stromnite, from Stromness, 
inOrkney. It is ofa yellowish-white colour 
externally, but of a greyish-white within. 

BARY’TA, or BARY’TES (barus, heavy : 
Gr,), the oxide of the metal BARIUM. It is 
white, and is soluble in water. The native 
carbonate (BAROLITR, or Witherite) and 
sulphate are found abundantly in lead 
mines, and are remarkable for their weight. 
The latter is freguently in the form of 
beautiful crystais: AIl the soluble salts of 
barytes are poisonous. Barytes and some 
of {t3 salts are employed by chemists as 
tests. 

BARYTO-CAL'CITE (barytes, and cual- 
cian), in Mineralogy, a mixture of carbonate 
of baryta, lime, and sulphate of baryta. It 
is of various forms, and of a grey colour. 

BA/RYTONE (barius, heavy; and tonvs, a 
Lone: Gr,), in Music, a male voice, the com- 
puss of which partakes of the common bass 
and the tenor, belug lower than the latter 
and higher than the former. 

BASALT’ (busaltes: Lut.), a heavy, stony 
rock volcanic origin, and of the Trap 
series,tvom posed of felspar, augite, and fron 
intimately mixed, with other minerals em- 
bedded, the commonest of which is Olivine. 
Tt ts usuially of @ black or bluish colour. It 
is found fu sheets of more or less thickness, 
and of variable width, alternating with the 
other products of volcanoes. It is frequently 


| found split Wertically intoangular columns, 


which vary from the utmost degree of 
rudeness to columns of a very regular 
structure, such as are sce at the GIANT'S 
CAUSEWAY, and Staffa. Itis very often the 
injected rock of a dike, and its tendency to 
split at right-anglesa to the cooling surfiuces 
ig then clearly shown. 

BASALT’INE (last), in Mineralogy, a va- 
riety of common hornblende, often found {n 
basalt and volcanic scorig, 

BAS'ANITE (basanos, the touchstone: 
Gr), in Mineralogy, Lydian stone, or black 
jasper; a variety of siliclous or flinty slate, 
of a bluish-bilack colour, interspersed with 
veins of quartz. It is employed to test the 
purity of gold. 

BASE (basis, a foundation: Gr.), in Geo- 
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metry, the lowest side of the perimeter of 
a figure.-— Bass, in Architecture, any 
body which bears another, but particularly 
the lower part of a column or pedestal. 
The hase of columns is differently formed 
in different orders: thus, the Tuscan base 
consists only of a siugle torus, besides the 
plinth ; the Doric hasan astragal more than 
the Tuscan ; the Ionic has & large torus over 
two slender scotias, separated by two astra- 


gals; the Corinthian has two toruses, two | 


scotias, and two astragala ; the Composite 
has an astragal Jesa than the Corinthian; 
the attic base bas two toruses and a scotia, 
and is proper for either the Ionic or Com- 
posite column.—~In Chemistry, aterm used 


to denote the metal which, with oxygen, | 
forms an oxide, and the oxide which, with 
an acid, forms asalt. Thus, in oxide of iron | 


or copper, the fron, or copper, fa the base ; 
in sulphate of baryta, baryta is the base.—— 


In Fortification, the exterior side of the | 


polygon, or that imaginary line which is 


drawn from the flanked angle of a bastion | 


to the angle opposite to it.—— BASE Court, 
any conrt not of record,——-BAsH FER, a 
qualified fee, which must be determined 


whenever the qualification annexed to it Is! 
Ling, in Perspective, | 


at an end,—— Vase 
the common section or a picture, and the 
gcometrical plane.——BASB TENURE, in 
Law, the holding by villenage or other 
customary services, a8 distinguished from 
the higher tenures in capite, or by military 
service, 

BASHAW’ (a viceroy: Turk.), PASILA’, 
or PACHA’, a dignity under the Turkish 
governnient, Bashaw, used absolutely, de- 
notes the prime vizier ; other baghaws, who 


are generally governors of provinces or | 


cities, belng distinguished by the name of 
the places under their command. The ap- 
pellation is given by way of courtesy to 
almost every person of any importance at 
the Grand Signior’s court. The degree ofa 
bashaw’s dignity {a marked by his bearing 
one, two, or three horses’ tails. 

BA'SIL, an aromatic plant of the genus 
Ocymium, of which there are many species, 
all natives of warm climates: nat. order, 
Labiate. ‘The sweet basil ig much used by 
the French in coukery.——BaASIL, in Car- 
pentry, the slope or angle of a chisel, plane, 
or other tool 

BASIL/ICA (basilikos, royal: Gr.), 
Architecture, properly the palace of a king, 
but used to indicate a place where courts 
of justice were held. 1ts form was a paral- 
lelograin, with a portico at each end; being 
covered with a roof supported by rows of 
columns, Some of the bagilicus were after- 
wards used for Christian churches: and 
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many of the latter have, from this circum- 
stance, been termed busilice.—In An 
tomy, the interior branch of the axillary 
vein, running the whole length of the arm. 
BASIL/ICON (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
aun ointment consisting of resin, ofl, wax, 
&e.; it was considered a sovereign kind of 
plaster. The word was also used as an ep!i- 
thet for many other compositions. 
BASILI’'DIANS (from Basilides, their | 
founder), in Church History, a branch of | 
Gnostics, who maintained that Christ's body 
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BASILISK ]} 


was only a phantom, and that Simon the, 
Cyrencan suffered in his stead, 

BASILISK (vasiliskos: Gr.), 2 fabulous 
kind of serpent, called a cockatrice, said to 
be produced from a cock’s cag, hatched by 
a serpent, and supposed to kill by its breath 
or sight only.——A Jarge piece of ancient 
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the fourteenth century, and was demolished 
by the enraged populace at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, in 1789. « 

BASTINA’DO (bastone, a stick: Ital, a 
modeof punishment uscd among the Turks, 
in which the offender is beaten on the soles 
of the feet. 

BASTION, in Modern Fortification, a 


ordnance. \ 

BA’SIN (bassin: Fy.), 2 hollow vessel for large mass of earth, usually faced with 
holding liquids.——In Hydraulics, any re- ; sods, hut sometimes with brick, and in a 
servoir of water.—~—BasIn of a dock, a few instances with stone, standing out 
yuace where the water is confined by double from arampart of which {ft is a principal 
flucd-gates. The basin of a haven is that. part; and what, in ancient fortification, 
prt which opens from a narrow passage ' was called a bulwark. The bastion consists 
tO @ spacious receptacle.—-In Jewish ! of two faces, and an opening towards the 
Antiquities, the laver of the tabernacle, | centre, called the gorge, Bastions are solid 

BA'SIS (basia, 2. foundation: Grd, In | or hollow. A flat bastion is made in the 
Medicine, the principal ingredient ina com- | middle of the curtalu, when {t is too long 
position.—— BASI8 CEREBRI, in Anatomy, |to be defended by the bastions in its ex- 
the lower and posterior part of the brain. ; tremes. A demi bastion fs composed of one 
- - -Basis CORDIS, the supcrior part of the | face only, with one flunk and 9 demi-gorge. 
heart, so called to distinguish it from the! A double bastion 18 one raised on the plane 


apex or small point. 

BAS’KING-SHARK, the Selachua miaa- 
tmus of ichthyologists, has been frequently 
taken on the British coasts. It has bcen 
kuown to reach the length of 36 fect. It 
derives ita common name from its habit of 
lying on the surface of the water and bask- 
ing intheaun. It produces agreat quantity 
of ofl, 

BASS (vas, low: Fr, sometimes written 
base, the lowest or fundamental part in 
music, and Important as the foundation of 
harmony. Counter bass is a second or 
double bass, where there are several in the 
gnine concert. Ground bass is that which 
commences with some subject of {ts own, 
that {s continually repeated throughout 
the movement, whilst the upper parts pur- 
pue a separate air. Thorough bass 1s the 


science of harmony including the funda- : 


mental rules of composition, —~— B.\ss, 
ainong gardeners, a soft kind of sedge or 
rush used in binding plants, &c. 

BASSET, @ miner's term, signifying the 
out-crop or emergence of au stratum at the 
surface of the earth. 

BAS’‘SO (low : Ztal.), in Music, the Italian 
term for bass. Thus, basso concertdnutle is 
the bass of the little chorus 3 basse repicno, 
the bass of the grand chorus; and busso 
continuo, that part of a composition which 
{s net for the organ, &c. 

BAS8’SO RILIE’VO (/tal.), or BAS-RE- 
LIEF, sculpture in which the figures pro- 
ject but Httle from the plane on which they 


' gre formed. Prominent figures are said to 


of another. 

BAT, the name of afainily of mammalian 

animals, the Cheiroptera or Vespertilionida. 
Their distinguishing feature is that the 
i fore and hind legs are connected by a mem- 
brane which spreads over the elongated 
finger bones, so as to form an apparatus for 
flying. They are nocturnal animals, with 
wonderful powers of sight, They are found 
fn all parts of the world. The majority 
feed upon insects, and only a few apon 
fruits. Some of them are blood-suckers, 
and In South America th®€re is at least one 
epecies which is troublesome to horses in 
this way. The family is divided into two 
sections: those which have upon the noses 
a leaf-shaped membrane, fn which the nos- 
trils are placed ; and those which are desti- 
tute of such a membrane. 

BATH (bad: Sax.). Natural warm baths 
‘are formed of the water of hot springs, of 
' which there are many in different parts of 
ithe world, especially tu countries where 
_there are, or evidently have heen, volea- 

noes, The chief natural warm baths fn 
' Great Britain are those of Bath and Bristol, 
iu Somersectshire ; and those of Buxton 
‘and Matlock, in Derbyshire; whict latter 
‘are merely tepid. Some are impregnated 
| with jron,and calledchalybeate; others wit) 
sulphur, carbonic acid, and other mineral] 
substances. They are often very efficacious 
in scorbutic, bilious, and dyspeptic com- 
plaints, as well as for the removal of various 
chronic diseases. The word @ath also sig- 
nifigs any artificial contrivance which 1s to 


be in relief; and when the work is low or | supply the place of a bath, as a shower bath, 
flat it is called bas-relief, or basso rilievo, or an apparatus for applying water to the 
in distinction from alto rilievo and mezzo | body in the form of a shower; a vapour 
rilievo. bath, or a mode of conveying molature to 

BASSOON (baa, low; and son, a sound: | the body by means of steam. Among the 
Fr.), amusical wind instrument, consisting ‘anclents, the most mugnificent edifices 
of a very long tube of wood, with a reed | were erected for bathing in ; such were the 
for the mouthpiece. baths of Titus and Diocletian, the ruins of 

BASTI’LLE, a general naine in France, which still remain. At the present day, 
during the middie ages, for works outside, baths are in general use in the Kast.— 
a city; but commonly applied to a cele- | BATH, In Chemistry, an apparatus used tn 
brated fortress In Paris, which was used as | various processes, particularly in distilla- 
a state priscn, and in which many persons ' tions, and consisting in the use uf different 
who had incurred the resentment of the intermedia, When the degree of heat re- 
French monarchs or their ministers were quired is helow that of bofling water, a 
tmmured. It was built at thelatterpart of vessel containing that fluid ts intervosed 
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Fa rate nah an Ss 
between the fire and the substance to be 


acted upon; and when a superior degree of 
heat 1s necessary, sand, or some other mat- 
ter of a aimnilar nature, is employed. 

BATH, KNIGHTS OF THE, a military 
order of knighthood in England, supposed 
to have been instituted by Richard II., who 
Hmited the number of knights to four; 
but his successor, Henry IV., on the day of 
his coronation, increased them to forty-six. 
This order recetved its denomination from 
a custom of bathing before the Knights re- 
ceived the golden spur. The badge or sym- 
bol of the order 1s a sceeptre, rose, thistle, 
and three impertal crowns conjoined within 
a circle, upon which is the motto, ‘Tria 
juncta in uno,’ alluding to the three car- 
dinal virtues—faith, hope, and charity. The 
order of the Bath, after remaiuing nany 
years extinct, was revived under George I., 
in 1725, by the solemn creation of a great 
number of knights. There are three classes 
of the order: Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.), 
Knights Commander (K.C.B.), and Compa- 
nions (0.B.). The members of the two 
first are entiticd to prefix ‘8ir’ to their 
names. Kach class has a civil and military 
division. 

BA'TON (Fr), the staff or truncheon 
elven to flold-marshals as a symbol of au- 
thority. 

BATOO', in Architecture, aioulding in 
the base of a column. 

BATRA‘OHIANS (batrachos, a frog: Gr.), 
an order of amphibious animals, which 
sOMme naturalists have placed namongst the 
reptiles. They are divistble into two groups: 
the tailless and the tafled batrachians. To 
the first belong frogs and toads; to the 
second, salamanders and tritons, which run 
instead of leaping. All the batrachians 
undergo transformation. When hatched 
from the egg, they have gilla like fishes, 
a tall, and no legs. 

BAT’RACHUS (same deriv), in Ichthy- 
ology, the sea-devil, a frog-like fish——In 
Medicine, an Inflammatory tumour under 
the tongue. 

BAQTA, allowances made to troops in 
India. Dry battais money given in Meu of 
rations; wet batta, what is given in kind. 

BATTA’LIA (ital.), an army drawn up in 
order of battle. 

BATTA'LION (batuillon: Fr.), a body of 
foot soldiers, consisting of from 600 to 1,000 


nien, 

BAT’TRL? an ancient mode of trial b; 
Bingle combat, which was sanctioned by 
Jaw, and was introduced into England by 
Willfam the Conqueror. It was allowed in 
a civil action, called a writ of right, and 
ulso in appeals, which were actions by the 
subject demanding punishment for thc 
crime on account of the private rather 
than the publicinjury. In the latter, the 
combat was between the parties, in the 
writ of right between the champions. The 
contest took place before the judges, on 
a piece of ground enclosed, and the com- 
Datanta were bound to fight until the stars 
appeared, unless the death of one party 
sooner decided the contest. It is but in 
comparatively late years that this bar- 


- Hiterary Treasury. 


account of the expenses, for provisions 


[BATTERY 


and liquor, of a student at Oxford. 

BATTEN (bfton, a stick ; Fy.), a scantiing 
or piece of wood, from two to four inchea 
broad, and one inch thick. 


BAT'TERING-RAM, a military machine, - 


with which the ancients effected breaches 
in fortifications. This engine was variously 
constructed, and of different sizes; but in 
general it consisted of a vast beam sus- 
pended from a frame, and armed at one end 
with a head of tron, resembling that of a 
ram, from the butting of which animal the 
idea was doubtless derived. This being 
equally balanced, and furnished with a 
number of ropes at the extremity opposite 
to the ran‘’s head, a great number of men 
threw it forward with violence, and thus, 
by a repetition of the strokes, the wall 
against which it was directed was de- 
molished. 

BAT’TERY (batterie: Fy.), in the Military 
art, any raised place where cannon or mor- 
tars are planted, A parapet covers the 
gunners and men employed about the guns 
from the enemy’s shot, and is cut into em- 
brasures for the cannon to fire through. A 
battery of mortars 1s sunk in the ground, 
and has no embrasures. Battery Cenfilude, 
ig one that scours or sweeps the whole 
length of astraight line. Battery en écharpe, 
iy that which playa obliquely, 
revers, that which plays on the enemy's back, 
Cross-batteries are two batteries which play 
athwart one another upon the same object, 
thus forming an angie, and producing great 
effect, because what one ball shakes the 
other throws down. <A camerade battery 
consists of several guns which play at the 
saine time upon one place, <A ricochet bat- 
tcry, 18 one from which the cannon are dis- 
charged with a very small quantity of 
powder, and very little elevation, 30 as to 
carry the ball just over the parapet, where 
it rolls along the opposite rampart, and 
produces a destructive effect._—- BATTERY, 
in Electricity, 1s a combination of coated 
surfaces of glass, commonly jars, 60 con- 
nected together that they may be charged 
at once, and discharged by a common con- 
ductor. GALVANIC BATTERY, or Pile, an 
appuratus employed for accumulating the 
electricity of galvaniam, which fs produced 
by the natural agencies of certain metallic 
and carbonaceous substances and peculixr 
fluids. This instrument was invented hy 
the celebrated Volta, and 1s often called the 
Voltaic battery. It has, at different times, 
assumed various forms, each more perfect 
than the preceding. The earlier species 
consisted of compound plates of zine and 
copper, in cells charged with dilute acids. 
But theaction of such batterles was very 
transitory. Constant batteries were then 
invented: they were so called from their 
prolonged action. Many of them are very 
effective aud convenufent; but the twa 
kinds most generally used at present are 
Smee’s and Grove’s. The former consists of 
a very thin sheet of silver platinized—that 
is, covered all over with metallic platinum 
in the form of a black powder; at each side 
of this, but not in contact with it, is fixed 
a thick plate of sinc amalgainated ; that ia, 
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well covered with metallic mercury. When 
this apparatus fs immersed in tolerably 
strong sulphuric acid, there {s no action 
until the zinc plates are connected by a wire 
or some metallic conductor with the pla 
tinized silver; violent action then occurs. 
Hydrogen in large quantities is given off 
from all parts of the platinized silver, and 
electricity is transmitted along the wire or 
other conductor. Grove’s battery, called 
the nitric acid battery, consists of a flat cell 
of glazed porcelain, containing within it a 
smaller cell of porous earthenware. A plate 
of amalgamated zinc is bent, so as to re- 
cetve the porous cell, and at the same time 
to lie in the glazed cell. Within the porous 
cell igs a thin plate of platinum. When the 
wlaved cell is charged with a mixture of 
one part off of vitriol and six parts water, 
and the fnner cell with strong nitric acid, 
action commences, 28 in Smee's battery, on 
uniting the two metals by a metallic con- 
ductor, and electricity {s transmitted along 
the fatter. With this battery no hydrogen 
escapes, as it forms water with some of the 
oxygen of the nitric acid, which it changes 
into nitrous. Prof. Bunsen has rendered 
Grove'’s battery much cheaper by substitut- 
ing dense coke for platinum.-——BATTERY, 
in Law, the striking, beating, or offering 
any violence to another person, for which 
dumages may be recovered. It is distin- 
guished from an assault, inasmuch as the 
latter doves not necessarily imply a blow. 
There may be an assault without battery, 
but battery always implies an assault. 
BAT’TLE-AXE, a military weapon which 
owes its origin to the Celts. It was not 
ured by the Greeks or Romans, but was 
very common among the contemporaneous 
Celts. It was a favourite weapon in Eng- 
Innd, Scotland, and Ireland; and the Loch- 


' aber axe was particulurly celebrated, 


BAT’TLEMENTS (from battle), in Mili- 
tury Architecture, a wall or parapet on the 
top of a building, with embrasures or open 
places to look through, or discharge missiles 
against the enenry. 

BATTOL‘OGY (battologia, idle talk: @r.), 
in Grammar, a superfinous repetition of 
some Words or things. 

BAT’TUE (battre, to beat: Fr.), in Sport- 
Ing, the surrounding a portion of a forest, 
wood, or park, and, by beating the bushes 
and shouting, endeavouring to bring out 
the animals intended for the chase. 

BAY (baie: Fr.), in Geography, an arm of 
the sea extending into the land; it is also 
often applied to large tracts of water, as the 
Bay of Biscay.—~ BAY, oneof the colours of 
a horse, of which there are various shades, 
—— BAY, or BAY-TREE, the Laurus nobilis 
of botanists, an evergreen which grows 
wild in the south of Europe. A garland or 
crown made of bay leaves was awarded, 
among the ancients, as a prize for victory 
or excellence. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY, a linen web, 442 
feet long, and 2 wide, sald to have been 
embroidered by English women, under the 
d'rection of Matilda, the queen of William 
the Conqueror, the subject being the con- 
quest of England. It {s preserved in the 
cathedral of Bayeux. 


he SHcientific and 





BAY’ONET (from Bayonne, where it was 
first invented), a short pointed instrument, 
or triangular dagger, made to fi& on the 
muzzle of a firelock or musket. 

BAY’-SALT, a salt which crystallizes or 
receives ita consistence from the heat of 
the sun or action of the afr, 

BAZAR’, or BAZAAR’ (a8 sale: Pers.), & 
kind of exchange or market-place among 
the Turks and Persians. Some of these build- 
ings are remarkable not only for their ex- 
tent, but for their magnificence.——This 
name has of late ycars been in use wiSh us 
to denote certain large buildings containing 
a collection of shops or stalls, let to diffe- 
rent persons, and in which a great variety 
of ‘fancy goods’ are exposed for sale. 

BDEL'LIUM (ddellion : Gr.,aname given 
to certain gum-resins, the produce of diffcr- 
ent plants. African bdellium, which hasa 
bitter nauseous taste, and a dark-brown 
colour, is yielded by a composite half suc- 
culent plant, called Ceradia, which grows ii 
SW. Africa. Egyptian bdellium is produced 
by a palm, Hypheene thebaica, Another 
bdelliuin is obtained from various species 
of Balsamodendron trees growing {n India 
and African. 

BEA’CON (beacn, to point out: Saz.), a 
signal erected on a long pole, upon an emi- 


nence. It consists of a pitch-barrel or other , 


combustible matter, which is fired at night, 
to notify the approach of anenemy. Also, 
any object serving as an occasional signal, 
or as a constant sea-m 
which ships may be warned of danger, or 
assured of their port. 

BEAD (bende: Sax.), in Architecture, 8 
round moulding, commonly Inve upon the 
edge of a board, &c. In the Corinthian 
and Roman orders, it igs cut or carved in 
short cmboasments, like beads In necklaces, 
——BEAD, in Metallurgy, the small ball or 
mass of pure metal separated from the 
scoria, and seen distinct while in the fire, 
——BHAD-PROOF, 2 term amongst distillers 
for that proof of the strength of spirituous 
liquors denoted by the bubbles called beads, 
which rise and remain on the surface of 
the Hquid for some time after it ha been 
shaken, 

BEAD’-TREE, a shrub growing in Spain 
and Portugal; so called, because the nuts 
which it bears are bored through, and 
strung as beads by the Roman Catholics of 
those countries. It belongs to the genus 
Melia.—— A BEADSMAN is one®who recites 
prayers for his patron, &c. 

BEA'/DLY (bidel, a public crier: Saw), a 
messenger, orapparitor of a court, who cites 


persons to appear and answer in the court | 


what is alleged against them.—— A BREADLH 
is also a person at a university, whose 


chief business it 1s to walk before the uni- | 
versity officers with a mace in all! public 


processions, &c. (See BEDELL.) 

BEA’GLE (bigle: Fr.), the name of a par- 
ticular kind of hound or hunting-dog, of 
which there are several sorts, 


BEAK (bec: Fy.), in a general sense, the | 
upper end or point, as the upper part ofthe | 


bill of a bird.—— BEAK-HEAD, tn a ship,a 


k, by means of |; 




















small platform at the fore-part of the upper } 


deck.—— BEAKED, in Heraldry, an epithet in 
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hlazoning for birda whose 
different 
Botany,"an epithet for the fruit when it 
in terminated by a process in the shape of a 
hird’s beak. 

BEA’/KER (same deriv.), a drinking cup, 
so called from its having a spout like a 
bird’s beak. 

BEAM, the largest plece of timber in a 
building, laid across the walls, and serving 
to support the principal rafters. In ships, 
beams are the large main timbers that 
xtretch across a ship to support a deck,-—— 
In Mechanics, the part of a balance, from 
the ends of which the scales are suspended. 
—— BRAM, among Hunters, the main stem 
ofa deer’s head, or that part which bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops. ——BEAM-RNDS. A 
vessel is said to be on her beam-ends when 
she inclines so much on one side that her 
beams approach a vertical position.—. 
ABEAM, in a direction perpendicular to the 
ship's length: amidship.._— BEAM COMPASS, 
aninstrument consisting of asquare wooden 
or brass beam, having sliding sockets, and 
used for describing large circles, Bi 
FORE THE BRAM, is anarch of the horizon 
between a line that crosses the shipat right 
angles, and that point of the compuss to- 
wards which she steers. 

BEAM’-TREK, the Pyrus aria of bota- 
nists, nat. ord, Pomacee. This tree grows 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and is 
particularly fitted for making axle-trees and 
the like. 

BEAR (bera: Sax.), a family of namma- 
lian quadrupeds, of which there are several 
species, agreeing in having large stout 
limbs, large heads, terminating In a pro- 
longed snout; bodtes clothed with shaggy 
hair, and feet furnished with hooked claws. 
The best-known species are :—1. The brown 
bear, which subsists chiefly on fruit, vege- 
tables, and honey. 2. The American hear, 
which {ts smaller than the other, and fecds 
in like manner, 3. The Polar or maritiine 
bear, which is only found in bigh northern 
latitudes: it is from eight to twelve feet 
long, gf great strength and ferocity, de- 
vourilg at sea fish, scals, and whales, and 
on land any animals which it can scize. 
——BEAR,{n Astronomy, a name given to 
two constellations called the greater and 
the lesser bear, or Ursa major and Urea 
minor. 

BEARD’ED (barbatus), in Botany, having 
tufte of hair 

BRAR‘ER, in Architecture, a post or 
brick wall placed between the euds of a plece 
of thnber, to support {t.—JIn Heraldry, a 
figure in an achievement, placed by the side 
of the shield, and seeming to support It. 

BEAR‘ING, tn Navigation and Geugra- 
phy, the situation of a place with regard 
to the points of the compass, or the angle 
which a line, drawn through two places, 
makes with the meridian of ench.—_— Also a 
Sea-term found in several phrases; thus, 
when a ship aails towards the shore, before 
the wind, she is uald to bear in with the land 
orharbour. To let the shipsatl more before 
the wind, is to bear up. To put her right 
before the wind, fs to dear round. A ship 
that keepa off from the land is said to bear 
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comes 
under another ship’s stern, and so gives her 
the wind, ehe ig said to hear under her lee, 
&c.—— BEARINGS, tn Heraldry, the coata of 
arms, or armorial figures, by which the 
nobility and gentry are distinguished from 
counmon persons, and from each other. 

BEAT (beatun, to beat: Sez), in Milftary 
phraseology, a word of various significa- 
tions, expressive of giving a signal by bert 
of drum. As, ‘To beat an alarm,’ to give 
notice of danger. ‘To beat a charge,’ to 
give a signal for charging the enemy. ‘To 
beat the general,’ to give notice to the troops 
to march. ‘To beat the reveille,’ to give no- 
tice fur leaving quarters, ‘To beat the tat- 
too,’ to give notice for retiring to quarters, 
as at bedtime. ‘To heat the troop,’ a slgnal 
for repairing to colours. ‘To beat to arms,’ 
to give a signu) for the troops to arm them- 
selves. ‘To beat a purley,’ a signal for a 
cessation of hostilities, to hold a conference 
with the enemy. These signals are now 
given with the bugle.—— Brat, in Music, 2 
reversed shake, without a turn, 

BEATIFICA'TION (bcatus facio, I make 
happy: ZLat.), an act of the Pope, by which 
he declares a person beatified or blessed 
after death, and the first step towards cn- 
nonization, or the raising of any oue to the 
dignity ofa saint. Noonecan be beatified 
till fifty years after hia death. 

BEAT‘INGS (beatan, to beat: Sagx.), In 
Music, the regular pulsative swellings of 
sound produced in an organ by pipes which 
are not quite in unison, their vibrations not 
being cxactly afmnultaneous or coincident. 

BEAU MONDE (polished society : F.), 4 
term implying the gay fashlonable world. 

BEA’‘VER (befer: Sax.) a maninaliau ani- 
mal belonging to the order odentia. The 
common beaver, Castor fiber, is a native of 
Europe and North America, living on the 
banks of riveraand unfrequented lakes, and 
remarkable for [ta ingenuity in bullding tts 
habitation. It has short ears, a blunt nose, 
small fore fect, large hind feet, and a flat 
ovate tail. It walks slowly, swims dexter- 
ously, eats sitting on its haunches, and 
conveys ita food to its mouth with its fore 
paws. This animal fs valued both for its 
fur and for the oil which it yields.— 
BEAVER, that part of the helmet which 
defends the sight, and opens in front. 

BECHK-DE-MER, or BICHO- DE-MAR, the 
commercial name of what is called trepang 
by the Malays, marine worm-like animals 
(Holothurie, belonging to the class of Echi- 
noderms), which are collected tn larce 
quantities fn the Eastern archipelago, 1.7 
the Chinese, by whom they are estcumed a 
table delicacy. When taken from the sca 
they are plunged for a few minutea in 
boiling water, and then dried. Their {n- 
teguments contain more or fess carbonate 
of lime, in the form of minute plates or 
spicula. 

BED, an article of furniture on which 
the body is stretched and composed for 
rest or sleep, and consisting generally of 
feathers enclosed in a case of tick. The 
ancient Romans had various sorts of beda, 
for various purposes: they had their cham- 
ber-bed, on which they slept; their table 
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bed, on which they ate in a recumbent 
posture, Three persons usually reclined on 
one bed, and the middle place, as well as 
the middle bed, was accounted the most 
honourable. They had ‘also the bed on 
which they atudied, and that on which the 
dead were carried to the funeral pile.—— 
BEp, in general, a hollow place in which 
anything rests; as, the bed of a mortar,—— 


| A stratum, or extended maas of anything, 


whether upon the earth or within it ; as,a 
bed of sulphur, a bed of sand, &c.——The 
BED of a river ia the bottom of a channel 


in which the stream or current usually | 


fiows,——From bed and board, in Law, a 
decree separating man and wife without 
severing the marriage tie, formerly granted 
by the ecclesiasticai courts. The wife had 
@ suitable maintenance, called alimony, 
allotted to her out of the husband's estate. 


It was usually expressed in Latin a mensa | plete metamorphosis. 


The Srientifie and 


‘fs sent out under the direction of a queen- 
i bee; this is cailed swarming, and,three or 
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foursawarms sometimes leave a hive inone 
season. The trne honcy-bee was originally 
confined to the old world, but has been 
transplanted to America._— The HUMBLE 
BExEs (Bombzy are well known from their 
| large sizeand humming noise, Some of the 
| species form their nest low in the ground, 
others on the surface. They form rude 
cells of wax, and collect honey for the 
larva. 
BEER (bier: Germ.),a drink made trom 
maltand hops by the process of brewing. 
| BEE’TLES (beetel: Saz.), insects fur- 
‘nished with a pair of membranous wings, 
‘which are folded up when the animal {8 not 
‘flying under a pair of hard wing cases or 
| elytra. They form the vast order of Cole- 
optera. They all of them undergo a coin- 
They issue from the 





et thoro, It has been superseded by whut | egg in the shape of a grub, which in many 


is termed a judicial separation. 
BEDELL. In the University of Cam- 


bridge there are two officers styled Esquire | and then emerge as perfect beetles, 
' Bedells, whose duties are to precede the ; forms of beetles are very varied ; some are 


Vice-Chancellor with silver inaces on all 


species is very destructive to plants and 
wood. In time they assume the pupa form, 
The 


so minute as to require the assistance of a 


public occasions, to summon members of {| microscope in making out the parts, whilst 


the Senate to the Chancellors Court, &c. 

BEDOUIN (dwellers in the wide: Arab.), 
nomadic tribes of the African desert, 
broken up into groups of families varying 
in number. At the head of each gruup isa 
chief called a sheikh, a dignity which is 
often hereditary for some generations. 
They are Mahometans. 

BEE, a hymenopterous insect, of which 
there are numerous genera, but the most 
interesting and useful to man is the honey- 
hee, the Apis mellifica of entomologists. 
1t {8 justly celebrated for its singular in- 
atincts, and highly prized for the valuable 
products of its industry. The honey-bees 
live in swarms or societies which amount 
to from 10,000 to 40,000, and contain three 
sorts of individuals : the female, or, as she 
is commonly called, the queen bee; the | 
tnales, or drones ; and the neuters, or work- | 
ing bees, by some naturalists called imper- 
fect females. A hive usually consists of 
one mother or queen, from 600 to 800 males, 
and from 15,000 to 20,000 working bees, 
Tne office of the queen hee is to propagate 
the species; that of the workers to collect 
the honey, form the cells, aud feed the 

oung. Bees are furnished with a pro- 

scia by which they suck the honey from 
flowers; they swallow this, and when it 
has undergone a peculiar process in the 
stomach, they disgorge it into the cells. 
The pollen of flowers settles on the hairs 
with which their body is covered, whence 
it is collected into pellets, by a brush on 
their second pair of legs, and deposited in 
a hollow in the third pair. It {8 called bee- 
bread, and {is the food of the larve or young. 
The females and neuters have a barbed 
ating, attached to a bag of poison, which 
flows into the wound inflicted by the sting. 
The season of fecundation occurs about 
the beginning of summer. It is said that 
the female, in the spring, lays as many as 
12,000 eggs in the lapse of twenty-four days. 
en a hive is overstocked, a new colony 





others attain the size of four inches. The 
majority nre plain in colour, but some are 
very brilliant. The Scarubeus, an object of 
reverence amongst the anclent Egyptians, 
the lady-bird of children, the cockclnfer, 


; the inay-worm, the blistgring cantharides, 


the weevils (so destructive to grain), the 
turnip tly, and the perfect animals of the 
nut maggotand the glow-worm, all helong 
to this order. Coleoptera have been dtvi- 
ded into four suborders: 1. Pentamera, all 
the tars! five-jointed ; 2. Heteromera, tour 
anterior tars! five-jointed, two posterior 
four-jointed. 3, Pseudvtetramera, all the 
tarsi five-jointed, the fourth very smal. 
4. Pseudotrimera, all the tars! four-joluted, 
the third very smaili. 

BEHE’MOTH (#ed.), an animal mentioned 
in the book of Job, which some nuturalists 
suppose to be the same as the river-horse, 

BEV'ZA (beizath, an egg: Heb.), in Tyvbrew 
Antiquity, a certain measure in use among 
the Jews. The beiza was Hkewise a gold 
coin of the Persians. When it was asserted 
that Phillp of Macedon owed their king 
Darius a thousand beizas or golden eggs 
for tribute money, Alexander the Great 
refused to pay them, saying that the bird 
which laid these eggs had flown into the 
other world, 

BELEM’NITE (belemnon,a dart ; Gr.), the 
fossil pen, or internal shell of cuttle fishes. 
Belemnites, vulgarly called thunder stones, 
have been found ranging from the Has to 
the gault, and about 100 species have been 
described. 

BELL (vel: Saz.), a hollow metallic body, 
ranked among the musical instruments of 
percussion. The constituent parts of a bell 
are the barrel, the clapper on the inside, 
and the ear or cannon by which !t hangs to 
a large beam of wood. It fs usually made 
of a composition called bell-metal, which 
contains three parts of copper and one of 
tin; and sometimes of cast steel, &c. The 
souud of @ bell consists in a vibratory 
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‘motion of ita parts, much like that of a 
‘musical chord; and as the external surface 
,of the Hell undergoes alternate changes of 
i figure, it gives that tremulous motion to the 
. fir which causea the sensation of sound. 
' Bella are of high antiquity. The blue tunic 
ofthe Jewish high-priest was adorned with 
golden bells; and the kings of Persia are 
suid to have had the hem of their robe 
adorned with them. They were introduced 
into English churches about the year 700, 
and used to be baptized before they were 
hurfg. The number of changes may be 
found by multiplying together the number 
of bella and all the integers between it and 
unity. Thus four bells will give 24 changes, 
since 4, 3, and 2 multiplied together make 
24; Bix bells Will give 720; and twelve bells 
479,001,600 chatiges, which, ac the rate of 
twelve per minute, could not be rung in less 
than nenrly 78 yeurs.——-TO BRAR THE BELL, 
to be the first, or the leader: in allusion to 
the bell-wether of a flock, or the leading 
horse of a team that wears bells on his 
collar, Or it may be synonymous with to 
hear away the bell, which is thus explained. 
Ktace-courses were formerly called bell- 
courses, the prize given being a silver bell ; 
therefore, to win the race was ‘to bear 
away the hell.”’—— BELLS, in Naval language, 
half-hours of the watch, which are marked 
hy striking the bell at the end of each. 

BELLADON‘NA, in Medicine, a prepara- 
tion from the Atrona Belladonna, & poison- 
aus plant growthe wild in Britain, and 
belonging to the So/anacew, 

BELLADON'NA LI/LY, the Amaryllis 
Belladonna of botanists, &@ bulbous rooted 
plant, with a handsome flower. 

BELLES LET’TRES (Fy), or POUITR 
LITERATURR, in its most obvious sense, 1s 
that description of Ilterature which has a 
peculiar reference to matters of taste; but 
xecording to many writers, the term has a 
much more extensive signification, and is 
made to comprehend not merely every ele- 
wautacquireinent, but nearly every branch 
of Knowledge. 

BEL L’/EVUK (a fine prospect: Fr.), aname 
giverrin France to small country-seats, or 
to arched bowers at the end of a garden or 
park, intended fur the enjoyment of fresh 
rir in the shade, 

BEL‘LIS (dellus, fair: Lat), a eenus of 
plants, nat. ord. Composite, including the 
common da{sy. 

BELLOCULUS (belius, handsome; and 
oculus, an eye: Lat.), in Mineralogy, a& pre- 
cious stone resembling the eye, and for- 
merly on that account supposed to he useful 
in diseases of that organ. 

BEL’/LOWS (blowan, to blow: Saz.), an 
Instrument or machine for blowing fire, so 
contrived as to draw in and force out air 
alternately, by enlarging and contracting its 
capacity. It is used with organs and other 
pheumatic instruments, to give them a 
proper supply of air. The air which enters 
the bellows {fs compreased when they are 
closed, and flows with a velocity propor- 
tioned to the force by which it is com- 
pressed. Bellows of very great power are 
generally called blowing machines. 
the largest known is erected at the smithy 
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in the royal dockyard at Woolwich; it is 
adequate to the supply of air for forty fo 
fires, amongst which are several for the 
forging of anchors, &6. 

BELL METAL, an alloy which, for larze 
bells, {s composed of 80 per cent, of copper 
and 20 per cent. of tin. 

BEL-META’LO DI VO’OR (Jtai.), in Music 
an expression for a clear and briliian t-toned 
soprano voice. 

ELTS (balteus, a belt: Lat.), or Fasora 
in Astronomy, two zones or girdles round 
the planet Jupiter, more lucid than the 
other parts of his body, and terminated by 
parallel straight Hnes, sometimes broader, 
and sometimes narrower, varying both tn 
magnitude and position. 





BELD’GA, the genus of cetaceons mam- 


mais, to which the white whale belongs. 
This whale, which yields good oil, inhabits 
the North Sea, and herds of 40 or 50 may 
sometimes be seen. Its uaual length 1s 
from 12 to 18 feet, 

BEL/VEDERE (a fine prospect: Ital.), 4 
name given in Italy to the small buildinuy 
on the tups of palaces or large houses, 
which ure ascended for the enjoyment of 
tie prospect and the advantage of a purr 
afr. It is the name also of a part of the 
Vatican, where the famous statue of Apoliv 
is placed, and which, on this account, is 
called the Apollo Belvedere, 

BEN, or PEN, a Celtic word, signifying 
rock or mountain. Ben Nevis, Scotland: 
Pen-y-ghent, Yorkshire; Pen-maen-mawr, 
Wales; and Penzance, Oornwall; are ex- 
ninples, 

BENCH, !n Law, a seat of justice, as the 
Quecn’s Bench at Westminster. Also, the 
persons sitting on a bench, as a bench of 
magistrates, 

BENCH’ERB, a body of barristers, for- 
mally styled Masters of the Bench, in whom 
the management of each inn of court is 
vested. It is a self-elected body, and by it 
calla to the bar are made. The benchers 
have also the power of disharring any bar- 
rister whose conduct may appear to them to 
deserve such a punishment. . 

BEND (bendan,to make crooked : Sax.), in 


her, at the top of the escutcheon, to the 
sinister base, or left corner, at the bottoii, 
It is supposed to represent a shoulder-belt, 
or searf, and to show the bearer to be 
valiant in war. It is sometimes called 4 
bend-deater, to distinguish it from the bend- 
sinister, which ia drawn from the left side 


of the shield to the right, and signifies {Ile- | 
sitimacy.—— Benps, of a ship, are the | 


strongest and thickest planks in her sides, 
and are reckoned from the water, first, 
second, or third bend, They have the 
| beams, knees, and foot-hooks bolted to 
‘them, and are the chief strength of the 

ship's sides. 

BEND’‘ING (same deriv.), in Beamanship, 

| the tying of two ropes or cables together : 

thus, to ‘ bend the cable,’ is to make it fast 

to the ring of the anchor; to ‘ bend the sail, 
| is to make tt fast to the yard. 

BEND’LET (a dim. of bend), in Heraldry 

a little bend which is only half breadth. 


Heraldry, one of the ten honourable ordinn. | 
ries, drawn from the dexter or right cor- | 
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BENEDICTINES | 


called black re. 
BEN'EFI 


vicarage, 
bendaries are usually styled dignities. 


tronage, 





risdiction of Iny tribunals, 





of goods, and might claiin the privilege as 
. | often as they chose, Laymen were only al- 
|, lowed to claim their clergy once. By the sta- 
‘| tuteof 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 28, it was decreed 
.| that ‘ benefit of clergy, with respect to per- 
' sons convicted of felony, shall be abolished!’ 
| BU/NE PLA’CITO (Ital), in Music, aterm 
1, denoting that the performer is to exercise 
|, his own taste. 
BEN‘ZINE, or BEN’ZOLE, a liquid hydro- 
i; carbon, which at 32° F. forms a white crys- 
talline mass, It may be obtained by 
distilling benzoic acid with Hine, but its 
chief source is coal tar, Having a strong 
affinity for fats ft ts employed to remove 
grease spots from clothes, &c. 

BEN‘ZOIC AOID, a combination of the 
compound radical called benzoyl and oxy- 
gen, principally obtained from gum-benzoin 
by sublimation. It isa solid inthe form of 
‘1 thin plates or feathery crystals, and it 
forms salts with the alkalis and some of 
the metals. 

BEN‘ZOIN or BENJAMIN, a dry solid 
vegetable substance, a combination of ben- 
goic acid and a resin, of a fragrant smell, 
and produced by an {fnecision in the Sty- 
raz, Benzoin, nat. ord. Styracasem an Indian 
tree, It is brought from the East Indles, 
particularly from Siam and the islands 
of Java and Sumatra, in masses of va- 
rions sizes, composed of small granules 
of a whitish or yellowish colour, with a 
purple cast on the surface. It is very in- 
| flammable, and diffuses a fragrant sinell 
while burning, or when rubbed in the hand. 
When the benzoin tree is six years old, the 
natives cut it in several places in an oblique 
' direction, and the bengvoin flows out in the 

form of a balsamic juice, having a pungent 
taste and an agreeable odour. Benzoin was 
formerly very much esteemed as an expec- 
torant, and ia still often employed in medi- 
cine. A cosmetic is also prepared from it, 
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BBENEDIOTINES, a celebrated order of 
monks, who profess to follow the rules of 
St. Benedict. They wear a loose black gown 
with large white sleeves, and on the head 
a cowl ending in a point. They are also 


(beneficium: Lat.), an eccle- 
stastical living, particularly a rectory and a 
Bishoprics, deaneries, and cgi 
n 
; the middle ages the popes assumed feudal 
, rights with reference to eccles{astical pa- 
The assumption of these aroused 
the jealousy of princes, and was one of the 
circumatances which led to the Reformation. 
BENEFIT OF CLER/GY, a privilege, 
|| originating {n a superstitious regard for 
‘| the church, by which the clergy were either 
| partially or wholly exempted from the ju- 
It extended in 
England only to the case of capital felony, 
nnd was intended to apply to none but 
;| Clerical felons. But, by the laws of England, 
everyone who could read was considered to 

i be a clerk, so that, when the rudiments 
| of learning came to be diffused, almost 
| (every person became entitled to this privi- 
| lege. Clerks in orders were by {t discharged 
;! on the felonies to which 1t was applicable, 
(| With no other punishment than forfeiture 
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which ig much used in France, under the 
title of lait virginal ; and the gum js a prin- 
cipal ingredient of court plastef, and ot 
parogoric elixir.—The Benzoin of the che- 
mists is a product obtained on distilling 
bitter almond-oil with lime and oxide of jron. 

BER’BERIS, in Botany, a genus of shrubs 

{ncluding the B. vulgaris, the Barberry 
tree, a shrub rising to eight or ten feet 
high, well known as an oruament in our 
gardens, The leaves have a grateful acid 
taste ; the flowers at a distance yleld ad a 
sant smell, but very near they are rather 
offensive. The berries are so very acid that 
the birds seldom touch them; they are 
used in this country as pickles and pre- 
serves. The roots of the shrub boiled in 
lye give a fine yellow, which is used in Po- 
land for dyeing leather; the bark, with the 
aid of alum, is used for the same purpose. 

BERGAMOT’, or BERGAMOTTE (Fr.), 
an essential ofl obtained from the rind of 
acitron, the Citrus bergamium. It is used 
in perfumery. 

BER’LUIN, a kind of charlot, supposed toa 
have obtained its name from the Prussian 
capital, where It was firat made. 

BERME, in Fortification, & spuce o1 
ground left between the rampart and the 
inoat or fosse, designed to receive the ruins 
of the rampart, and prevent the earth from 
filling the fosse, 

BER'/NARDINES, an order of monks, 
founded by Robert, abbqt of Moleme, and 
reformed by St. Bernard. They wear a 
white robe with a black scapulary, aud when 
they officiate they are clad in a large white 
gown with great sleeves, and a hood of the 
same colour. i 

BERRY (berig, from beran, to bear: Saz.), | 
the popular term fora succulent pulpy fruit, 
containing several seeds or granules, as the 
gooseberry, &c. It is the bacca of botanists. 

BERTH, any situation or place where a 
vessel lies, efther at anchor or in a whart. 
— An apartmentin a ship where a number 
of officers or men ness or reside.—— Also, 
the box or place for sleeping at the sides of 
a cabin, or the place for a hammock.,. 

BER’YL (berullos : Gr.), in Mineralofy, tho 
name of a class of crystallized minerals, to 
which the EMERALD and the precious bery] 
belong. They contain about 68 per cent. of 
Silica, the rest belug chiefly composed of 
alumina and glucina. Common beryl! fs of 
a light green colour, and foung in the East 
Indies, Brazil, Peru, Siberia” &c. It ts 
crystallized in six-sided prisms, which are 
either perfect or truncated on the edges and 
angles. It is nearly as hard as the topaz ; 
can scarcely be melted without the addition 
of some other substance, but with borax 
fuses easily. It becomes electrical by rub- 
bing, and is found in primitive rocks, 
accompanied with quartz, felepar, garnet, 
mica, and topaz._—A beautiful sea-green 
colour for the use of artists is also prepared 
under this name. 

BER’/YL-CRYSTAL, a species of crystal, 
which, after a certain kind of prayer termed 
@ call, Was supposed to have the power of 
showing those who looked {nto it the past or 
the future. It was a kind of luoking-glass. 

BE’TEL, the name of a creeping plant a 
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BIFAR{OUS] 





for two years, and then perish; their roots 
und leaves being formed the first year, and 
their fruit the second. 

BIPA‘/RIOUS (bifarius, twofold : Lat.), in 
Botany, denotes that the leaves grow only 
on opposite sides of a branch. 

BIF’ID (bifidus, divided into two parts: 
from bia, twice; and findo I cut: Lat.), in 
Botany, an epithet foranything cleft in two. 

BIG/AMY (bis, twice: Lat; and gamos, 
marriage: Gr), double marriage, or the 
inarrying of a second wife or husband 
while the first is allve, which fs felony by 
statute, and the second marriage is abso- 
lutely void. 

BIGA/RIUS (Lat, from biga, atwo-horsed 
chariot), In Antiquity, the chartoteer of a 
two-horsed chariot. Money or medals 
staniped with this emblem were called 
bigati. 

BIGEM’INATE (bis, twice; and gemino, 
I double: Lat), in Botany, two-forked: 
used of a decompound leaf having a forked 
petiole, with several leatlets at the eud of 
each division. 

BIGOT, a person who ts obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a particular prac- 


—tiee or opinion ; or one who fs illiberally 


uttached to any form or system of belief, 

BIJU'GOUS (bijugua, yoked two together: 
from bis, twice; and jugum,a yoke: Lat,), 
fn Rotany, composed of two pairs of any- 
thing. Thus, leaves pinnated with two 
pairs of leaflets, 

BILA’BIATE (bis, twice; nd labium, a 
lip: Zat.), in Botany, two-lipped ; an epithet 
for the corolla and perianth, 

BILACIN'LATE (bis, twice; and lacinia, 
wlappet: Lat), aterm in Botany applied to 
a leaf when the margin is cut {nto two 
seminents. 

BILAM’ELLATE (bia, twice: and lamelle, 
a plate: Lat), a term in Botany, used to 
denote thut the part is of the form of a 
finttened sphere longitudinally bifld. 

BIL/ANDER (bilandre: #r.), &@ small mer- 
chant vessel with two masts, rigved in a 
peculiar wanner, but now rarely used, 

BILATERAL (bis, twice; and latus, a 
side: Lat), in a general seuse, denotes 
something with two sides. Hence, bilateral 
ecornation is kinship both by the father’s 
and mother’s side. 

BIL’/BOES, a puntshinent at sea, answer- 
hig to the stocks on land. The offender fs 
Inid in irons, which are more or less 
ponderous, according to the quality of the 
offence of which he is gullty. 

BILE (bilis: Lat), ayellowish-green fluid, 
secreted by the ver, part of which is accu- 
niulated in the gall-bladder, and the rest is 
conveyed through a canal into the duode- 
num, where {ft helps to convert the chyme 
into chyle. The bile is properly of two kinds, 
which are distinguished by the names of 
cystic and hepatic. The hepatic bile is thin, 
iimost insipid, and scarcely coloured ; the 
ryatic bile is thicker, more coloured, and 
very bitter. The use of the bile is toattenn- 
nte the chyle, to mix the oleaginous parts 
of the blood with the aqueous, to stimulate 
the intestines, and in part to change the 
acid of the chyle. 


BILIARY CAL‘CULI, or gall stones, con- { tris! al riod prius, if the Judge ia thought to 
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prewons formed tn the gall bladder, or bile 
ucte 

BIL‘IARY DUOTS (ductus, a odhducting : 
Lat.), in Anatomy, smal) canals which con- 
vey the bile out of the liver into the hepatic 
duct, whitch is formed by the blending of 
these canals into ono trunk. 

BILINGUAL (bis, twice; and lingua, a 
tongue: Lat.), that which is written in two 
languages. The inscription on the Rosetta 
Stone is bilingual, being in Greek and 
Egyptian, the latter being copied in the 
different characters. 4 

BILL (bille, to write in a Hst;: Saz.), an 
account of goods sold, with their prices and 
total cost.——A BILL OF EXOHANGSE {8 an 
order drawn on a person, pecan him to 
pay money to some person assigned by the 
drawer, or to his order, in consideration of 
value received. The person who draws the 
bin 1s called the drawer; the person to 
whom the request or demand {gs made, is 
called the drawee, or acceptor, after he has 
accepted {t: and the person to whom the 
money is directed to be paid, is called tha 
payee. Such a bill is frequently called a 
draft. Bills of exchange are very exten- 
sively used in carrying ont mercantile 





transactions, and a large body of law has , 
grown up respecting them.—~—A BILL OF | 


ENTRY is a8 written account of goods entered 
at the customn-house, whether {mported or 
intended for exportation.——A BILL OF 
LADING 18 a written ,account of goods 
shipped by any person 8n hoard of a vessel, 
signed by the master of the vessel, who 








acknowledges the recelpt of the goods, and | 


directed.—~—A BILL OF PAROBLS {8 an ac- 


au instrument in writing, by which the 
transfer of movables ts effected. It may 
be either absolute or conditional. In the 
latter case it is usually a kind of mort- 
gage given to secure payment of a debt, 
or repayment of aloan, To be valid against 
other creditors, a bill of sxie must be re- 
gistered within twenty-one days \rom the 
making thereof. If the goods assigned 
by a registered or unregistered bill of sale 
should continue in the possession of the 
ortginal owner, they will, upon his bank- 
ruptcy, pass to the assignees for the general 
benefit of the creditors.——A BILL OF 
NRALTH 18 a certificate, sigtted by the pro- 
per authorities, given to masters of ships 
leaving ports suspected of being infected 
with particular diseases. It is of three 
kinds, clean, foul, and infected: each states 
the condition of the ship on sailiug.—— BILL 
OF tiGhtTs, the declaration delivered by tiie 
two houses of parliament to the prince of 
Orange, February 13, 1688, on his accession 
to thethrone, stating what acts of James II, 
were illegal, and asserting the rights and 
privileges of the people,_—— Bi, in parliia- 
ment, an instrument drawn up by any 
member, and presented to parliament for 
its approbation or rejection. Should it be 
passed into # law, it then becomes an act of 
parlinment.——BILL OF EXOEPTIONS; ata 


' promises to deliver them safe at the place | 


i count, given by the seller to the buyer, of | 
| the several articles purchased, with tho 
| price of each.——BILL OF SALE, in Law, 
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ea mistake in the law, counsel may | divided: Lat), an epithet for anything 

under his objections to the judge's ruling, | divided into two parts. 

nd requére him tosign a bill of exceptions, BIQUAD'/RATE (bis, twice; and quad. 
‘which may be afterwards argued before a | ratus, squared: Lat), in Algebra, an obso- 
‘Court of Error. lete term fur the square of the square. 

BILLS OF MORTA/’LITY, annual regis- | 16 is the biquadratic power of 2; for? X2 
ters of the deaths and burials which for-| is 4, and 4x 4 ig equal to 16. The biqua. 
merly took place in and near London. These | dratic root of a number is the square root 
hills were first commenced in 1592, during | of its square root : thus the biquadratscroot 
the period of a great pestilence, when they | of 81 is 8; for the square root of 81 18 9, and 
{ncluded 109 parishes, but were not kept! the square root of 9 fs 3. A biquadratic 
rezularly until 1603. The ages at which | equation isan equation where the unknown 
deaths occur were not inserted until 1728, quantity of one of the terms haa four dl- 
‘ BIYVNARY ARITHMETIC (binaire: Fr. ; | mensions.——A bdbétguadratic parabola, in 
from binus, by twos: Lat.), that tn which | Geometry, isa curve line of the third order, 
two figures or characters, viz. 1 and 0, only, | having two infinite legs tending the same 
aro used; the cipher inultiplying every- | way. 
thing by 2, a3 In the common arithmetic LIQUIN'TILE (bis, twice; and quintilia, 
by 10: thus, 1 is 1, 10 Is 2, 12 te 3, 100 is | the Bfth: Lai), in Astronomy, an aspect of 
4, 101 is 5, 110 is 6, 111 is 7, 1000 fs 8, 1001 | the planets, when they are distant from 
is 9, 1010 ig 10; being founded on the sai.e | euch other by teice the fifth part of a great 
principles as common arithmetic. This | circle, that fs, 144 degrees. 
Enecies of arithmetic was invented by Leib- BIRDS. (See ORNITHOLOOY,) 
nitz, who asserts that ft is more expeditious BIRD’-BOLT (volia, a missile: @rd, a 
than common arithmetic in discovering the | sinall arrow with three heads, which was 
properties of numbers, and fn = discharged at birds from a cross-bow. The 

| 








tabular calculations._— BINARY STARR, two | bird-bolt is still used as a bearing Jn cont 
stars revolving about each other In regular | armour, 
orbits. They are to be distinguished from BIRD'LIME (Saa.),a glutinous substance, 
double stars which may be only optically | made of the bark of holly, which is spread 
FO. Upwards of a hundred binary systems | on the twigs of trees to catch birds. 
have been discovered. [See Stars.) BIRDS'-NEST, EpipLe, the nest of the 
BIN’'NACLE, or BIT’TACLE (habitacle, | Hirundo esculenta or Indian swallow, a 
n small dwelling : Fr.), a wooden cage, con- | Chinese delicacy used in soups. Vast num- 
taining the stecrifg compass on board a | bers of these birds are seen on the sea- 
ship. Jt ia fixed nenr the tiller or wheel, | coasts of China, at certain seasons of the 
aud fs lighted at night. year: they Jeave the inland country nt 
BINOCULAR (bis, twice ; and oculus, an | their breeding time, to build in the rocks 
eye; Lat.), capable of being used by both | on the coast. At one time it was thought 
eyes at once.—— BINOCULAR TELESCOPR, a | that sea-weed furnished them with the 
kind of dioptric telescope fitted with two | matter of the nesta; but it is now known 
tubes, joined in such a manner that one | that it is secreted by the birds themselves, 
may see a distant object with both eycs at | The nesta are of a hemispherical figure, of 
thesame time. Opera glasses are frequently | the size of @ goose'’s egg, and in substance 
made in this forin.——BINOOULAR MICcRO- | niuch resemble isinglass. They are es- 
SCOPE, un lugtrument with a tube fur each | teemed a great luxury, and sel) at a high 
eye, employed to obtain stereoscopic views | price. [See SWALLOW.]} 
of magnified objects. Several plans have BISH'OP (biscop: Sazx.; from episcopos, 
been contrived, but that which has been | an overseer: Gr.), a prelate, or person con- 
most su@cessfully carried out in this country | secrated for the spiritual government of a 
Is Mr. Wenbain’s., A small prism fs intro- | dlocese. In Great Britain, bishops are no- 
duced immediately above the object-glass. | minated by the sovereign, who, upon re- 
One half of the rays from the object take | quest of the dean and chapter for leave to 
the usual course, whilst tlic other half are; elect a bishop, sends a congé Wélire, or 
reflected by the prism into the second | licence to elect, with a letter missive, nomi- 
tube, nating the person whom he wou!d have 
BINOMIAR (bia, twice; and women, a | chosen. This recommendation is equivalent 
hame: Lat), a term in Algchra for any to a command; it cannot be neglected 
quantity consisting of two nanies or terms, | without incurring a premunire. The elec- 
ronnected together by the sign + or --. | thon by the chapter must be made within 
Thus a+b and &8~ 3 are binomials, one | twelve days, or the King has a right to ap- 
consisting of the sum, and the other of the | potnt whom he pleases, The jurisdiction 
difference of two quantities, of a bishop of the Church of England con- 
BIOG/RAPHY (bios, life; and grapho, I | sists in collating benefices, granting insti- 
write : Gr.), the story of an individual’s life. | tutions, commanding inductions, taking 
When written by himseif it is an auto- | care gf the profits of vacant benefices for 
biography (autos, himself: Gr.). the use of the successors, consecrat{g 
BIOL/OGY (bios, life; logos, a discourse : | churches and chapels, ordaining priests and 
Gr.), that branch of scientific enquiry which ; dcacons, confirming after baptism, &c.; 
is concerned with the nature and relations | these functions depend upon the ecciesias- 
of living bodies. The discovery of the laws | tical law. A bishop of the Church of Eng- 
by which the beings of the organic world | land, with an English diocese, isa peer of 
are governed is the object in view. the realm (except in the case of the bishop 
BIPAR’TITE (bis, twice; and partitus, | last appointed), and he has a seat in the 
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| termed the buffalo. 
: horns, very wide at the base; and on the 
i shoulders is a large huncn, consisting of a 


BISHUP’S COURT] 
House of Lords by virtue of a barony 
which he is supposed to have, He ts styled 
‘Right Reverend Father in God,’ and ad- 
dressed as ‘ My Lord,’ 

BISHOP'S COURT, an ecclesiastical court 
{n each diocese, the judge of which fs the 
bishop's chancellor, who decides by the 
clviland canon law; and if the diocese is 


| | large, he has his commissaries in distant 
| parts, who hold what are called cons{story 


courts, for matters limited to them by their 
commission. 

BIS‘MUTH (Germ.), one of the metals, of 
a reddish or yellowlsh-white colour, and a 
crystalline structure. It is moderately 
hard, and ao brittle that {t not only breaks 
into pleces under the strokes of the ham- 
mer, hut may even be heat into powder. 
Tt melts at about 5000 F. When strongly 


: heated, tt volatilizes, and at a higher tem- 


perature burns with a blue flame. Its 
specific gravity is 99. Bismuth {ts more 
commonly found in a native state than any 
other metal. Most metallic substinees 
unite with bismuth, and are rendered by {t 
More fusible than before: hence it is used 
in making solder, printer’s types, pewter 
&oc. An alloy of 8 parts of bismuth, 5 of 
lead, and 8 of tin, melts below the tempera- 
ture of boiling water, and is known as 
fusible metal. 

BISON (a buffalo: @G.)}, in Zoology, the 
Bison Americanus, often erroneously 
It has short black 


fleshy substance, which, with the head, is 
covered with a long undulated fleece, di- 
vided into locks. In winter, the whole 
body {8 covered in this manner; but in 
summer, the hind part of the body is naked. 
The tall is about a foot long, with a tuft of 
hair at the end. The fore parts of the body 
nve very thick and strong; but the hind 
parts are slendcr and weak. The bison 
inhabits the interlor of North America, 
and congregates in vast herds on the 
prairies, It is a congener of the Kuropean 
BONASSUS. 

BISSEX TILE (visseatilis: from bis, twice; 
and sextus, the sixth: Lat), or LRAP- 
YRAR, a year happening every fourth year, 
nnd every fourth hundredth year, and con- 
sisting of 366 days,on account of the ad- 
dition of a day in the month of Februory, 
which then consista of 29 days. This day 
ia added to include the nearly six bours 
which the sun takes up in lis course, be- 
sides the 865 days allowed for it in other 
years. According to the Roman method 
of counting the daya of the months, the 
24th of February was called Seato Caiendas 
Martii (the sixth day before the calends 
of March): and when the calendar was cor- 
rected by J. Cesar, the day added every 
fourth year was inserted in February; but 
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error, like that removed by the Gregorian 
correction {see CALENDAR); and to prevent 
this, only the hundredth years whbse num- 
bers are divisible by 4, are leap-years. Thus, 
1600 was a leap-year because 16 is divisible 
by 4; 1700, 1800, and 1900 are not leap-years, 
since 17, 18, and 19 are not divisible by 45 
but. 2000 will be a leap-year, since 20 is divi 
sible by 4. 

BIS’/TORT, or Snake-rweed, a apecies of 
Polygonum (P, bistorta), the roots of which 
afford an astringent decoction, which is 
variously applted in medicine. . 

RIs‘TOURY, a small surgical knife of 
yarious forms, according to the purpose 
for which it is Intended. 

BIS’TRE, or BIS’TER, a pigment pre- 
pared from the soot of wood, especially the 
roots of beech. 

BISUL’/PHURET (dia, twice; and sulphu- 
ret), in Chemistry, a sulphuret with a double 
proportion of sulphur. 

BIT (bitan, to make an inelsion: Ang, 
Sax. ; when used for the tron of the bridle, 
it comes from bite), in Carpentry, a boring 
instrument, so constructed that it may be 
taken out of the handle.——Also, the iron 
attached to the bridle, which is put into the 
horse’s mouth. 

BITT, a sea term for the two upright 
pieces of timber, with a croxs piece, to 
whitch the anchor cable, ropes, &¢., are at- 
tached. 

BIT’TERS, preparatiops from plants con- 
taining bitter principles, such as gentian 
Bitters are accounted stomachicand cleans- 
ing, and are considered to aasist digestion ; 
but. their frequent use ts injurious, 

BIT’TERN, in Ornithology, the English 
name of the Ardea stellaria; it is about the 
Fize of the common heron. It haunts 
marshy places, and feeds at night. 


ing notse. It ts allled to the storks and 
herons.——BITTERN (from its taste), in the 
salt works, is the brine remaining after the 
common salt igs removed. It is used in the 
preparation of Epsom salt, the sulphate of 
magnesia, and of Glauber’s salt, the pulphate 
of soda, 

BIT‘TER-SWEET, or Woody Niyhishade, 
the Solanum Duleamara of botanists, a 
British wild plant, with narcotic foliage, 
und dangerous berries. 

BITUMEN (Lat. ; from ep pitch: Gr.), 
a combustible mineral, which is greasy to 
the touch, and tf ignited emits a strong 
odour. True bitumen discloses no trace of 
organic structure, but it was probably de- 
rived from deposits of coal) by the action of 
subterrancan heat. Asphaltum is a form of 
bitumen, and mineral cacoutehouc, or émrstic 
bitumen, is another. Mineral tar is soft bi- 
tumen, and the liquids petroleum and 
naphtha are essentially the same substanco. 

BIVALVE (bis, twice; and valva, the 


to prevent interruption in the order of | fold of a door: Lat), an epithet given to 


: counting the days, the 24th of February was 


taken twice, the inserted day being named 
bis sexto Calendas Martii (the second sixth 


molluscs which have two shells like the 
oyster and cockle, and also to such seed- 


‘pods as split in two through their whole 


day before the calends of March). As the! length like the pods of the bean and pea 


year does not consist of quite six hours 
more than 365 days, addinga whole day every 
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fourth year would gradually cause another there is any apprehension of danger from 


BIV’'OUAC, tn Military affairs, a night- 
guard, performed by the whole army, when 














During | 
the breeding season {t makes aloud boom. | 
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committed in convents. 
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the enemy; or au encampment in the open 





air. 

prxtd (South Amer.), ‘n Bota, , a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Flucourtiacea, including 
the tree from which the colouring matter 
called ANNOTTO is obtained. 

BLACK (blac: Sax.). Nearly all the rays 
which fall on black bodies are absorbed, in- 
stead of being reflected, hence the sensation 
of blackness. 
black used in painting ; as Frankfort black, 
of which there are two sorts, one a natural 
earth tnclinfng to blue, and the other made 
from the lees of wine, &c., burnt, washed, 
and ground: lamp black, the smoke of resin, 
prepared by heating the resin in iron 
vessels ; ivory black, made of burnt ivory, 
and used in miniatures; Spanish black, 
wade of burnt cork, and first used by the 
Spaniards, 

BLACK’-BOOK, a book kept in the exclic- 
quer of Engiaud, containing a description 
of that court, its offices, ranks, privileges, 
perquisites, and jurisdiction, with the re- 
venues of the crown, in money, grain, and 
cattle. It is said to have been composed in 
1175, by Gervais of Tilbury. —~-BLACK-BOOK, 
that compiled by the visitors under Henry 
VIIL, giving au account of the enormities 


BLACK’CAP, a British song-bird, the 


| Motacilla atricapilla, or mock-nightiugule ; 
' so called from its black crown. 


BLACK DEATH, the name given to a 
frighttul epidemic, which in the fourteenth 
century swept away one quarter of the 
population of the old world within four 


' gears (1347-1350) ; and in England carried off 


|, at the head of this articie. 


one-half of the inhabitants. Altogether ft ts 
estimated that 25 millions of persons died. 
It originated in the East, and being attended 
with the breaking out of binck spots over 
the body,it received the name which stands 
The tongue and 


, mouth also became black, whilst inflam- 








Miatory boila appeared in great numbers, 
The pestilence was highly contagious, and 
almost everyone attacked died at farthest 
in thrge or four days, and many did not 
live more than twelve hours. Even dogs, 
exta, and other animals fell victims. The 
only king who died of it was Alphonso XI. 
of Castille. Boccaccio, in his ‘ Decameron,’ 
has given a vivid description of the pesti- 
lence at Florence. 

BLACK L&AD, otherwise called Plum- 
bago and Graphite, is a mincral substance, 
composed alinost entirely of carbon, witha 
minute quantity of fron intermixed. It is 
used in making pencils, in foru.ing a com- 
position for crucibles, and in covering the 
surface of fron utensils to preserve them 
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There sre several species of | 


[BLAST-FURNACH 


England about the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; the character generally used in 
manuscripts before the art of printing was 
publicly practised. 

BLAOK’-MAIL (mail rent, from an old 
kind of small money, called maiile), a ver- 
tain rate of money, corn, or cattle, anciently 

. paid, in the north of England, and in Scot- 
! land, to certain persons connected with the 
moss-troopers or robbers, to be protected 
by them from pillage. 

| BLACK’-THORN, or SLOB-TRER, the Pre- 
, nus spinosa of botanists. It fs much used 
’ for hedges,its branches being armed with 
| sharp strong spines. 

BLAD’DER (bledr: Ang. Sax), a thin 
moubranous bag in animals, serving as the 
receptacle of soine liquid: as the urinary 
bladder, gall bladder, &c. 

BLANCHIM’ETER (blancheur, whiteness : 
Fr. ; and metreo, | measure: Gr.), an iustru- 
nent for measuring the bleaching power of 
chloride of lime, &e. 

BLANCH/’ING (blanchir, to whiten: Fr.), 
the art of making anything white, as (in 
Cookery) the blanching or peeling of al- 
monds, or, as (in Horticulture) the method 
of whitening salads, Blauching money is 
the annealing, boiling, and cleansing it 
when {it is coined. Copper is blanched {) 
various ways, so a8 to make it resemble 
silver. Blanching {is also the operation of 


covering fron plates with a thin coat or , 


crust of tin, 

BLANK (blanc, white: Fr), a void space 
In any writing or printing. The word Is 
applied in various ways, usually in the sense 
of destitution, or emptiness, 

BLAN’KET QWlanchet: Fr.), a warm wool 
len stuff, ight and loosely woven; chiefly 
used in bedding.——- BLANKETS, & sea term 
for combustibles made of coarse brown 
paper steeped fin nitre, dried, and then 
stceped fn tallow, resin, and sulphur. They 
are used in fire-rhips. 

BLANK VERSE, in Poctry, that which is 
without rhyme. 

_BLAST’-PFURNACK, a large contecal or 
quadrangular building, used at Iron works 
for smelting fron-stones aud ores. Tlie 
outer stack is composed of stone or brick, 
covering a casing of masonry 14 inches 
thick, which, when the furnace requires to 
be renewed iuside, can be taken down and 
rebuilt without injuring the outer fabric 
A space of about ax inches is compactly 
rammed with river sand, which is a bad 
conductor of heat. Lastly, there is a coating 
of flre-brick 14 Inches thick. The tutat 
height is from 40 to 50 feet. When in full 
work it will contain 100 tons of material, A 
powerful blast of sir is sent in at severn! 
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from rust and give them a good appearance. ; places through tubes called tuyeres. Oneotf 
It has a dark fron-black colour, a metallic; the greatest improvements ever made in 
lustre, and a thin slaty fracture ; it 1s found | the manufacture of iron was the use of the 
in sepatate loose pieces of a fine grain, | hot blast, the effect of which, in fusing re- 
which are very soft, and leave, as is well | fractory lumps of cast iron, was discovered 
known, dark traces on paper by friction. | by accident about the year 1827. It is evi- 
It is obtained chiefly in Cumberland, and | dent thata large quantity of cold afrthrown 
forms a very valuable article of commerce. | upon a body at a high temperature must 
Recently a large deposit has been found in have an enormous cooling effect. The use 
Siberia. |of the hot blast causes a great saving, by 

BLACK’-LETTER, the old English, or allowing the use of coal where coke was 
wodern Gothic characters, introduced into formerly employed : and refractory ores not 
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‘ptroyer of fruits thit is known. 
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BLASTING | 


formerly smelted can now be profitably 
worked 

BLAS'TING (blast, to blow : Saz.), among 
miners, the splitting and tearing up of 


' rocks, &e.. by the force of gunpowder. 


BLA‘'ZONRY, or BLA'ZONING (blasen, 
to blow: Germ.), in Heraldry, the art of ex- 
pressing in proper terms all that belongs to 
coats of arms. This term is used, hecanse 
the herald blew a trumpet, and called out 
the arms of a knight, when he entered the 
lista atatournament. Blazonry requires a 
knowledge of the points of the shield— 
that Ja, the tinctures forming the ground of 
the coat, the charges or devices borne on the 
field, and the ordinaries. (See HERALDRY. |} 

BLEACH/ING (bletchen, to bleach : Germ.), 
the process of whitening linen by expostrre 
to the sun and afr, or, as is now more 
neual, by the application of chemical prepa- 
rations, such as chlorine. Cotton fs more 
easily bleached than linen. Wool is hleached 
hy the fumes of burning sulphur or sulphu- 


’ pous acid: also silk and straw. 


BLEIMRE, in the Veterinary art, an in- 
flammation arising from extravasated blood 
between the horse’s sole and the bone of 
the foot towards the heels. 

RLENDE (blendan, to mix: Ang. Sar.), in 


. Mineralogy, black jack, « native sulphuret 


of zinc: one of Its ores, 

BLIGHT (blthtan, to alight: Ang. San. 
The term {is specially applicable when ff is 
caused by insects). A general name for 
various distempers incident to plants, corn, 
frujt-trees, &c.: the whole plant sometimes 


perishing by it, and sometimes only the: 
: blocks, and 20 of jack blocks. The machines 


leaves and blossoms, which will be scorched 
and shrivetled up, the rest remaining green 
and flourishing. The chief cause of blichte 
secms to bea continued dry easterly wind, 
for several days together, without the inter- 


, vention of showers or any morning dew, 


Another cause of blights in the spring fs 


' gharp hoar frosts, which are often sue 


ceeded by hot sunshine in the daytime: 
this {s the most sudden and certain de- 
A third 
kind originates In fungi, which attack the 


, leaves or stems of herbaceous and woody 
plants, and more particularly the 


most 
useful kinds of grain. These are variously 
known to farmers by the name of red rust, 
red gum, &c. Another cause consists in 
insects. 

BLINDNESS (blind, to stop: And. Srur.), 
a total privation of sight, arising from an 


| obstruction of the functions of the organs 


of sight, or from an entire deprivation of 
them. The causes of blindness are various, 
proceeding from cataracts, gutta serena, 
&c. There are also kinds of perfodical blind- 
nesa, as a defect of sight in some towards 
night, in others only inthe day: the former 
of which {s termed nyctalupia, tho latter 
kameralopia. 
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prevent their being overjooked by the 
enemy. The word Ddlinda is, in fact, used to 
denote all preparations which are Intended 
to intercept the view of the enemy’ and 
they are, of course, variously constructed, 
according to the situation or means of 
providing them. 

BLIY'NDWORM, or SLOWWORM, the 
Anguis fragilis of naturalists, a harmless 
British reptile, having very smal} eyes and 
aslow motion. It feeds on worms, snails, 
and insects, and {gs torpid during, the 
winter. 

BLIS’‘TER, a pustule in the skin, filled 
with serum,——-In Medicine, the plaster or 


application that raises a blister, usually . 


made of cantharides, or Spanish files. 
BLOCK (belican, to shut: Ang. Sax.), a 
sen term for a pulley, or series of pulleys, 
mounted {na frame, or shell, and serving 
to facilitate the passage of the ropes. The 
blocks now used in the navy are made in 
Portsmouth, by menns of circular saws and 


840 





other machinery of most ingenious con- | 


struction, by which the several operations 
from the rough timber to the perfect block 
are performed in the completest manner 


possible: the whole being worked by means . 


of asteam-engine, The block-making ma- 
chine, as it now existe at Portamouth dock- 
yard, unites the action of fifteen different 
machines {n one—nine for the shell, and 
six for the sheaf; and ten men do the work 
of 110, Tt makes about 21¢€ sorts and sizes of 
blocks; viz. 72 sizesof thick blocks, 48 of thin 
blocks, ten of clewline blocks, 20 of sister 
hlocks, 20 of topsafl blocks, 24 of fiddle 


make 1420 blocks of different kinds a day. 

BLOCKA'DE, 
hlocking up a place, by posting troops at 
allthe avenues leading to it, to Keep sup- 
plies of men and provisions from getting 
into tt, and by these means starving It out, 
without making any regular attack, Un- 
like a siege, it doer not require trenches. In 
International Law, itis the right toexclude 


neutrals from the ports ofanenemy;butit || 


is not justifiable unless ft can be maiz tained 


in Military affaira, the | 


effectually.——To raise a blockade, is to | 


force blockading troops to retire. 

BLOOD (blat: Germ,), a red finid circu- 
lating through the arteries, veins, and other 
vesrels of animal bodies; serving for the 
rupport of life, and the nourishment of al) 
their parts, Itis found in the mammata, 
in birds, in reptiles, and in fishes; but in 
the last two classes of animals ite tempera 
ture ig much lower than In the former, for 
which reason they are termed cold-blooded. 
The average quantity in an adult man fs 
about 281!bs, Blood is of two kinds, arterial 
and venous; the former heing nearly scarlet, 
the latter a dark crimson, The bright red 
colour is produced by the actiun of the at- 
mosphere in the lungs; and the change will 


BLINDS (same deriv.), in the Military | take place even out of the body. All the 


art, a sort of defence made of osiers or; blood takes ite origin from the chyle, and 
branches interwoven, and laid across two | deposits, by degrees, the nourishing par- 
rows of stakes about the height of a man, ticles requisite to the preservation and 
and four or five feet asunder: used par-! growth of the body. When examined with 
ticularly at the heads of trenches, where ' the microscope, blood 18 seen to consfat of; 
they are extended fn front towards the 1, atransparent fluid, called serwm, which 
glacia, in order to shelter the workmen, aid chiefly consists of albumenand fibrin mixed 
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with water; and 3, a great number of mi- 
nute diges which make up the red part of 
the blood; though under the micruscope 
they are pale and transparent. In most of 
the mammalia, these corpuscles are round 
discs ; in the reptiles they are elliptical. As 
to the circulation of the blood, see AURIOLE 
and Heart, —— BLoop, in Law, the rela- 
tionship required in descent of lands; for 
a person must be next and most worthy of 
viood in order to inherit hfs ancestor’s es- 
tatq, A kinsman of the whole blood is one 
who descends from the sameé couple of an- 
cestors; of the half blood, one who descends 
from one of them only. 

BLOOD’-HORSE, one belonging to the 
breed of horses originally from the Arabian 
stock, the excellence of which consists fn 
compactness of fibre, that adds to strength 
without increasing bulk. 

BLOOD'‘HOUND, a hunting dog, of such 
exquisite scent that it will follow the track 
of men as well as of the lower animals. Jt 
is the Canis sagaz of Linnwus. 

BLOOM, a mass of iron which has under- 
gone the first hammering, called blomary. 

BLOW’‘ING MACHI/NES. The earHest and 
still a very usual form of blowing muchine, 
1s some modification of the ordinary bellows. 
Whenaconstarit blast is required, areceiver 
for theatr, independent of the mere bellows, 
properly ao calied, is required; as in the 
smith's bellows, A very powerful kind of 
blowing maching consists of a cast-fron 
cylinder like that of a steam-engine, a 
piston, valves, &c. It acts as a large air- 
pump, the arr befng drawn froin the atimo- 
aphere, and forced to where {t ig wanted by 
the arrangement of tubes and valvea. The 
fan 1@ another and very convenient form 
of blowing machine, A wheel, consisting of 


leaves instead of spokes, is put into rapld | 
The air which is drawn into the | 


motion, 
centre of the machine by the vacuuln pro- 
duced within {¢, ix driven out through an 
aperture made for the purpose, by the tan- 
gential force caused by rapid rotation 3 aud 
It passes with great velocity through a tube 
futen@ed to convey it where it is to he used. 
BLOW’PIVE, in Chemistry and Mine- 
ralogy, a wind apparatus used to Incresse 
the heat of a candic or lamp, in the same 
hianner as a pair of bellows is employed for 
raising the temperature of a cominon fire 
or furnace. It Is made of brass; and its 
most simplg form is that of a tapering 
tube, about eight inches in Jength, and 
curved, nearly at right angles, within two 
inches of its smaller extremity, which 1s 
very slender and has a perfectly round 
aperture. The use of the blowplpe, both io 
the artist for the purpose of enamelling, 
and of softening and soldering small pieces 
of metal, to the glass-blower for making 
thermometers and other glass instruments, 
to the chemist and minueralogist for the 
examination of substances, and indeed 
whenever it fs required to subject a small 
hody toa strong heat, is very importaiut, 
BLUB‘BER, the cetlular membrane which 
tontaing the fat or oil of the whale. Jt 
varies in thickness from eight to tweut, 
inches, The oil is extracted by cutting up 
the blabber and placing it on racks above 
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casks into which the off drains, Sometimes 
aa many as 100 tons of oil are ohtained 
from a single whale,-—SRA-BLUEBER, a 
vulgar name for some of the Med - 
BEA JELLIES. 

BLUE (bluu: Germ.), one of the colours 
into which white light ia decompounded 
when refracted througha prism. It is usu- 
ally considered one of the three primitive 
colours, out of which all others may be 
formed. Blue, as a colour in painting, fs 
distinguished into wultramarine, Tormeny 
made from the azure stone called lapia la- 
zuli: Prussian blue, a colour next to uitra- 
inarine for beauty ; blue ashes, used tn fresco 
and miniature ; blue verditer, a blue some- 
what inclined to a green; and bice, which 
ig the palest of all the bright bluea,: In 
dyeing, the principal ingredienta for giving 
a blue colour are indigo and woad, 

BO'A CANINA (caninus, pertaining toa 
dog: Lat.), a snake of South Amecrica, of a 
beautiful form, and about four foet long: 
the head of the animal is large and is fur- 
nished with long teeth, with which a dan- 
gerous bite can be infileted, although it 
does hot possess poison fangs. Ita colour 
is green with white stripes. 

BO'A CONSTRICTOR (conatringo, I bind 
together: Zat.), the largest of the serpents, 
frown twenty-five to thirty feet long, very 
feroctuus, and so strong that, by colling 
itself round the bodies of deer and other 
animals, it breaks their bones; after which 
it swallows them whole. The true boas are 
from South America; the large serpents 
brought into this country, though calicd 
| bod constrictors, arc generally pythons, ob 
| tained from Asia, 
| BOAT’SWAIN, the officer who has the 
| boats, sails, anchors, and cables committed 

to his charge, and who directs whatever 
relates to the riguzing of a ship. 

BODE, LAW OF, an empirical law, the 
sugeestion of which is ascribed to Prof, 
Bode, of Berlin, as to the progressive dJs- 
tances of the planctsfronithe sun. Taking 
the distance of Mercury from the sun to be 
4, the distance of Venus may be represented 
hy 7, that is, 4 plus 3; the distance of the 
earth by 10, that is, 4 plus twice 3; the dis- 
tance of Mars by 16, that fs, 4 plua4times 3, 
and e0 on. This law of progression, how- 
ever, 18 not strictly exact in numerical veri- 
fication, and, in the case of Neptune, It is 
strikhigly contravened, since its distance 
from Uranus is hardly more than one-fourth 
of what this faw would make it, 

BO’DY (bedig: Saz.), in Physics, an ex- 
tended solid substance, of itself utterly 
passive and inactive, Jndifferent either tu 
notion or rest._—BODIES, REGULAR, the 
namne of five sclids, consisting of the tetra 
hedron, or pyramid, with four triangular 
faces; the hexahedron, or cube, with aix 
square faces; the octahedron, with elght 


the icosahedron, with twenty faces, 
BOG-ORE, oxide of fron sometimes found 
at the bottom of peat mosses, 
BOIL/ING, or EBULLITION (ebullio, 1 
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‘ The terin is most commonly applifed to tiat 


i pubbling which happens by the application | 





faces; the dodecahedron, with twelve; and | 


hoil up: Zat.), the bubbling upef any Build. | 
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¥~ heat; though that which ensues in 
)ther cases, as on the mixture of an acid 
and carbonate, is sometimes also diatin- 
guished by the same name. Boiling, in 
reneral, te occasioned by the discharge of 
an elastic fluid through that which ts snld 
to boil; and the appearance is the saine 
whether it {is common alr, carbonic acid, or 
steam that passes through the fluld. The 
bolling of water is occasioned by the lower- 
most particles being rarefied luto vapour on 
recount of the vicinity of the bottom of 
the containing vesse! to fire. Being greatly 
fnferior in specific gravity to the surround- 
ing fluid on account of this rarefaction, 
they ascend with great velocity, and, agitat- 
ing the body of water in their ascent, give 
{it the tumultuous motion called boiling. 
Every Hquid has a fixed point at which boil- 
ing commences, and this is called the boi- 
img point, Thus water, in ordinary circum- 
ftances, beging to bull at the temperature 
of 219°, After aliguid has begun to boil, 
it will not become hotter: for although a 
stronger heat makes all liquids bof! more 
rapidly, yet {t does not increase their tem- 
perature, the additional heat being required 
to raise the extra quantity of vapour to the 
gsrine temperature as that of the fluid from 
which it ascenda: since gases and vapours 
require a greater amount of heat to keep 
them ata given temperature than fluids or 





solids, The boiling point of ether ix 96, | 


that of alcohol is 1762, Chat of oj) of turpen- 
tine {6 316°, and that of mercury 662°. 

BOLE (bdlos, a lump of earth: Gr), an 
argiilaceous earthy tmineral,a aflicate of 
alumina generally reddened by oxide ofiron. 


Boles are soft and unctuous to the touch :' 


they adhere to the tongue, and by degrees 
melt in the mouth, producing a slight sense 
of astringency. There {s a great yariety of 
these earths; which have been found fn 
Brigain, on the continent of Europe, and in 
Ind@a. They are no Jonger employed medi- 
cinally with us, In Germany a red paint is 
made from bole by calcining it. 

BOLE’TOSB (Lat.; from bdliies, a mush- 
room: Gr.), in Botany, a genus of fungi, one 
species of which, B. edulia, is esteemed asa 
delicate article of food. 

BOL’LARDS (bolle, a round body: Germ.), 
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In ships, bolts are used in the sidea and 
decks, and have different names, eas eye 
bolts, ring-bolta, chain-bolts, &c. 

BO’LT-HEAD, in Chemistry, a long 
straight-necked glass vessel for distilla- 
tions, Which being Atted to the alembic or 
still, is called a recetver. 


BO'LUS (bélos, a Jump of earth: Gr.), in| 


Medicine, a very large pill, to be swallowed 
Whole, 


BOMB (bomboa, a sound im{tative of the | 
sense: Gr.), alarge shell or ballof cast-lron, | 
round and hollow, witb a vent to receive a: 


fusee, and filled with combustible materials : 
the fusee, which is inserted in the vent, 
being set on fire, the bomb fs thrown from 
amortar, in such a direction as to fall into 
a fort, city, or enemy's camp, when §t bursts 
with great violence, and often with terrible 
cffect, blowing into pleces whatever may be: 
in its way. At present, it{s often made so 
, 28 to explode on striking an object. Bombs, 
, or, as they are commonly called, shells, seem 
to have been first used as part of the regu 


tn the wars of the Netherlands. —~— Bowes. ° 


lar materia] of an army, about the year 1634, . 
| 


CHEST, a chest filled with bombs, or gun- 
powder only, and placed underground, in 


‘order to effect great destruction when it 
: bursts.—— BoMB-KETCH, a small vease! con- . 


"structed for throwing bombs intoa furtrexs , 


from the sea 
| BOMBAST’ (bombaz, an exclamation of 
}mock admiration : Gr.), 14 Literary compo- 


sition, an inflated style, oy which, in at- 


tempting to rafse a low or familiar subject 
beyond {ts rank, the writer seldom fails to 
' be ridiculous. 


cotton trees, tropical plants of noble aspect. 
The seeds are enveloped in cottony fibres, 
but they cannot be made use of for spinnfig, 
They are natives of India and America, and 
belong to the nat. ord. Stercutiacer. 
, .BOM'BAZINE (same deriv.), a fabric, of 
‘which the warp {gs silk, and the weft 
‘ worsted. It is generally black, and used 
' for mourning. 


| BOMBYX (bombuz: Gr.), in Entomflogy, | 
(the genus which includes the common | 


"RILKWORM, B. mori. 


large posts set in the ground, on each side! BONAS'SUS (bonassos: Gr.), or Aurochs, 
of a dock: on docking or undocking ships, | the European bison, the Bison Bonaseus of 
large biocks are lashed to them; and | naturalists, a flerce animal, which is wild 


through these blocks are reeved the trazs- 
porting hawsers which are to be brought to 
the capstans. 

BOLO’GNIAN STONE, 8. sulphate of barytn 
found near Bologna in Italy, which, when 
heated with charcoal, becomes a powerful 
solar phosphorus ; giving out light, after 
having been exposed to the sun’s rays. 

BO/LSTER (polster, from polstern, to 
stuff with hair or fcathers: Germ.), 4 sca 
term, fora piece of timber cut azd placed 
for the easement of the cable. 

BOLT, among builders, # strong cylindri- 
eal pin of fron or some other metal, used as 
afastening for doors and windows. Bolts 
are generally distinguished intu three kinds, 
viz. plate, round, and spring bolts.——In 
Gannerr, there are prise-bolts transom- 
bolts, traverse bolts, and bracket-bolts,—— 
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in the Caucasns and some other parts of 
Europe. . 

BOND (Saz.), 8 legal obligation to perform 

a certain condition under the penalty of 
paying a sui of money.——BOND, in Car- 
pentry, the binding of any two pieces 
{together by tenoning, mortising, &c. In 
| Masonry, it is the disposition of atones or 
bricks in a building, so that they are most 
effectually buund to one another.—— Bond- 
tc.wbera are the horizontal timbers bedded 
ae stone or brick walls for strengthening 
them. 

BONE (ban; Ang. Sax.). The bones are 
covered with a thin, etrong membrane, 
called the pertosteum, which has very little 
sensibility in a sound state, but when In- 
flamed ia extremely sensitive. Bones are 

‘traversed longitudinally by small canala 

















BOM‘BAX (bombuz, a silkworm: Gr.), In. 
Botany, a gcnus which includes the sJ}k | 
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which contain blood-vessels. Theso ure 
known as Haversian canals. When a thin 
section ®6f bone is examined under a 
microscope, many dark sputs are seen 
with lines radiating fromthem. These are 
called lacun@w and canilicult, The osseous 
Kubstance ig usually arranged in laming 
concentric with the Haversian canals. In 
the vertebrata, the middle of the loug bones 
{s filled with marrow. In aome birds the 
bones are hollow. From the anatysis of 
bones we learn that, although the propor- 
tion *of ingredients varies in different ani- 
mals, the general constituents of bone are 
as follows: 1. Gelatin, obtained by boiling 
rasped or bruised bones in water; 2. Oil or 
fat, separable during the boiling, by rising 
fo the top of the water, and when cold 
concreting fnto @ suet; 3 Phosphate of 
Hme, carbonate of Hme, carbonate of mag- 


nesia, and finoride of calclum. Of these 
| ingredients the phosphate of lime exists in 


far the greatest abundance, and it ts this 
which gives bones their solidity. Man has 
246 bones—the head and face 63, the trunk 
59, the arms 64, and the lower extretnities 
60. That part of anatomy which treats of 
the boues is called Osteology. 

BONITO, a fish of the tunny genus, gerow- 


ing to the length of three feet, and found 


Jn the Atlantic Ocean. It its marked with 
four dark bands on each side. 

BONNET (a cap: #£7.), in Fortification, a 
kinall work compgsed of two faces, usually 
raised before th® salient angle of the 


— counterscarp. 


BONZE, an Indian priest, who wears a 
chaplet of beads about his neck, and 
carries a staff, having a wooden bird at one 
end. The bonzes of Ohina are the priests 
of the Fohfsta, or sects of Fohi; and it is 


one of their established tenets, that there 





ure rewards alloted for the righteous, and 
punishments for the wicked, in the other 
world ; and that there are various mansiuns, 
in which the souls of nen will reside, xc- 
cording to their different degrees of merit. 
The number of bonzes fn China ts estimated 
at fifty. thousand, and they are represented 
as idle Misaolute men. They profess celibacy, 
reside fg monasteries, perforni penaneces, 
practise rigorous mortificalions, and wear 
Jong coarse gowns bound with corde, like 
the Franclscana. 

BOO'BY, a species of gannet common on 
the coast of South America, so called from 
its stupid hits. Like the Solan goose, it 
belongs to the genus Sula. 

BOOK (boc: Ang. Sax), a Uterary com- 
position, designed to communicate some- 
thing which the author has invented, ex- 
perienced, or collected, to the public; 
being printed, hound in a volume, and 
published for that purpose,—~—Plates of 
lead and copper, the bark of trees, bricks, 
stone, and wood, were among the first ma- 
terlals employed to engrave such things 
upon as men were desirous of transmitting 
to posterity. Josephus speaks of two co- 
jummna, the one of stone, the other of brick, 
on which the children of Seth wrote their 
inventions and astronomical discoveries: 
Porphyry makes mention of some pillars, 
preserved in Crete, on which the ceremonies 
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practised by the Corybantes in their sacri- 
fices were recorded: Hestod’s works were 
originally written upon tables of lead, and 
deposited in the temple of the Musea, in 
Beotia: the ten commandments, delivered 
to Moses, were written upon stone; and 
| Solon's Jaws upon wooden planks. Tables 
| of wood, box, and ivory, were common 
among the ancients: when of wood, they 
were frequently covered with wax, that 
people might write on them with more ease, 
or blot out what they had written. The 
leaves of the palm-tree were afterwards 
used instead of wooden planks, and the 
finest and thinnest part of the bark of such 
treea as the lime, the asb, the maple, and 
the elm; and hence comes the word liber, 
as applied ta the inner bark of the trees, 
As these barks were rolled up, that they 
might be removed with greater ease, cach 
roll was called volumen, a volume; a name 
afterwards given to simflar roils of paper 
or parchment. 

BOOK’-BINDING, a very ingeniousart, by 
which printed sheets are folded, gathered, 
pressed, sewed together, shielded with mill- 
hoards, and covered witn leather or cloth, 
which ts lettered, and ornamented by the 
use of Jeaf gold and gilding tools. 

BOOK’-KEEPING, the art of registering 
mercantile transactions for reference, state- 
ment, and balance ; all of which must be so 
clearly done, that the true state of every 
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part, and of the whole, may be easuy and | 


distinctly known. 
BOOM (a tree: Dut.), a sea term, for a 
long pole extending along the bottoms of 
‘particular sails, as the jil-boom, and stuc- 
! ding-sail-boom.——The boom of a@ harbour is 
| strong iron chain thrown across it, to pre- 
vent the entrance of an enemy; and a Jire- 
boom ig a strong pole thrown out from a ship 
to prevent the approach of fire-ships, &c. 

BOO‘/MERANG, a wooden weapon used 
vy the natives of Australia, in whose hands 
it performs marvellous feats, though ii 
oo of a European it is inert and intract- 
able. 

BOO’TES (bodtes, a herdsman ; from dvus, 
an ox: G@r.), anorthern constellation con- 
tnining Arcturus and 54 other stars. Je is 
also known as Charies’s Wain. 

BORA‘CIC ACID, in its native state, ex- 
fists in several smull lakes in Italy, and in 
certain hot springs, from whose waters it 
js deposited by natural evaporation. It is 


algo obtained from the mineral called borax, ; 


The acid, when separated, appears in the 
form of a white, scaly, glittering substance, 
with hexahedral scales, soft and unctuous 
to the touch. Its taste is bitterish, with a 
slight degree of acidity. It is soluble in 
alcohol, which it causes to burn, when set 
on fire, with a green flame surrounded with 
a white one. Boracic acid was discovered 
by Sir Humphry Davy to be a compound of 
a@ peculiar base, which he called boron, and 


oxygen. 
BO’RAOITE (from boron), in Mineralogy, 
a native borate of magnesia ; it is generally 


of a cnbdic form, and is remarkable for it« | 


electrical properties, 
BO'RAX, borate of soda, a native salt 
found tn certain waters, and discovered in 
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‘ base of borarcic acid. 
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them by its brackish and bitter taste; | lands or tenements, in certain parta of Eng 


readily separable from them by evaporation 
aid appearing, on a carcful solution and 
eVaporation, tn transparent crystals. It is 
chiefly ebtamed from Tuscany, where it | 
jasuce from the earth combined with steam. 
It is alao found in Thibet and China, and 
hnported to this country under the name 
Peru supplies a native borate of 
: me, from which itis also obtained. Borax 
' makes bo effervescence either with acids or 
alkalis; and, when heated, the water of 
crystallization being driven off, what ts 
eatled glass of burax remaina Its use in 
soldering gold and other metals is wel! 
_ known. It is employed in metallurgy asa 
fiux, and in remelting the small inasses of 
gold and silver that are the produce of 
assays; by rubbing it over the vessels io 
which these are to be fused, !t fille up all 
’ their small cavities, and lenves not the 
least roughness on the surface to retain 
any of the melted metal Ie is used by 
' dyers to give a gioss to silks; and {tt ts 
also employed both as a cosmetic and as & 
medicine, 

BOR’DURE (border, to edge: Fr), In 
Heraldry, au edging on the shfetd, having 
a width of about oue-fifth of the field; 
serving as a difference ina cont of arms, to 
distinwufsh familica of the same name, or 
persons bearing the game cont. 

' BORE, atidat phenomenon, occurring in , 
' gome rivers that fall futo estnarfes. It is 
seen at apring tildes as a violent rush of 
water up the stream, attended with inuch | 
noise, The Severn, Trent, and Wye are: 
subject to bores; but the most remarkable ; 
exhibition of the phenomenon occurs at the 
mouths of the Ganes and Brahbmapootra. 

BO’RING, In Mineralogy, a kind of cir- 
salar cutting, or a method of plercing the : 
; earth with seooping trons, which, when | 
drawn out, bring with them aamples of the | 
different strata through which they have 
passed By this means the veing of ore or 
coal may be discovered without opening a: 
mine.—— Boring for water has been very | 
succeasfully practised of late. (Sce ARTE- 
' SIAN WELLA.) 

BO’RON, an elementary substance, the 
It is dark 


city; te insoluble ju water, and infuaible. 


Heated to redness, ft burns into boracic acid. | 


BOR‘/OUGH (burg, an enclosed place : Saz.), 
This word originally denvted a fortified city 
or town: but at present it ts applied toa 
town or village which puasesses certain mu- 
nficipal institutions, or the privilege of 
sending burgesses or representatives to 
parliament. By the regulations of the Mu- 
niefpal Reform Act, the corporation of a 
borough consists of the mayor, aldermen, 
and councillors, who form the council of 
the borough. The burgesses of the borough 
anuually elect one-third of the whole num- 
her of councitiora, and every third year 
there isan election of the aldermen to fill 
the place of those retiring, namely, one-half 
of the total number. The mayur ia annually 
Ohoren by the aldermen and councillors, 
and he must be one of them.—— BOROUGH 
ENGLISH is @ customary tnheritance of 








olive- | 
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Jand, by which they descend tothe youngest 
instead of the eldest son, or, if the owner 
leaves no aon, to the youngest brother, 
The custom goes with the land, and cannot 
be altered by any limitation of the parties, 

BORSEL’LA, an tnstrument with which 
giass-innkers contract or extend their 
glasses at pleasure. 

BORS’HOLDER ({horongh holder, or ho- 
rough's elder), among the Anglo-Baxona, 
one of the Jowest magistrates, whoge an- 
thority extended over only one tithing, or 
community of about ten fumfiea, 

BOS (an ox: Lat), In Zoology, a genus of 
ruminating quadrupeds (Bovide), including 
our common domesticated cattle 

BOS’SAGE (buase, anything swollen out: 
Fr), in Architecture, a terin used for any 
stone that has a projecture, and fs laid 
rough tn a dullding, to be afterwards carved 
into mouldings, cupitals, coats of arms, &e. 
——BossaGk ts also the name for what ta 
otherwise culled rustic work, which conststs 
of stones that seem to project beyond the 
level of the bullding, by reasouw of Indet- 
tures or channels left In the jofnings, It is 
used chiefly {n the corners of ediftces, forni- 


. Ing what are there called rustic givins. 


BOT’ANY (boftané, an herb: Gr), that 
branch of natural history which treats of 
Plants, It fis divisible into: §. Structural 
Itotany, Organography, or Verctable Ana- 


_ toms, which haa referecce to the parts of 


whieh plants are composed. 3%. Phystolox- 
cal Botany, which bas reference to the pro- 
ceases carried on by Iiving plants, 3. Sy) 4 
temutical Botany, or ‘Taxononty, in which 
the retatlous of planta to one another are 
considered with a view fo their arrange. 
ment and classification, UWnder the first 
the elementary organs or vegetable tissues 
are studied. Ali plants originate ir, and in 
their simplest state wholly consilet of, 
minute vesicles ealled cella, which sre 
formed of an elastic membrane composed 
of cellutose, ‘This is acompound of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, The tissues com- 
posed of it, for example the péesh, are 
termed cellular or parenchymatous, Cells 
are usually round or oval, but they are 
sometimes prismatical, stellate, and other 
khapes. The other elementary tissue of 
plants $s called Vascular, and econaista of 
tubes much longer than wide. These arc 
probably elaborated out of gels. Woody 
fibre or Hgeucous tlasue isp an laustance of 
such tubes or elongated cella with thick- 
ened walls and pointed ends, All the vew 
sels and channels through which fulds 
flow are composed of vaacalar tissue yurt- 
ously arranged. <All the organs of plants 
are formed out of there two tissues. Of 
the form and structure of the root, stents, 
and leaves, we have no space to spenk here, 
and must refer the render to treatizes on 
botany, and to the articles Root, AERIAL 
Roots, ENDOGENK, Exo@reys, LEAF. 
It may, however, be mentioned that bota- 
nists assign the tern phyllotaris to the 
arrangement of the leaves, with reference 
to the stem from which they spring; and 
the torm vernation, la appifed to the ar 
rangement of the leaves in the bud. The 
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’ the ily and iris,and then the term periunth 
| ig applied tothe whole 
‘ ealyx nor corolla ie present, and the tower 
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corresponding terms anthotaxis or inflo- 
rescencégand cstivution, are given to the 
arrangement of the flowers with reference 
to the axia of the plant, and to the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the flower to each 
other before it opens. Referring now to 
the flower, or that part of the plant where 
the productive organs are situate, we may 
firat notice the outer whorl or calyx, usu- 
ally consisting of oneor more green leaves, 
The blossom or corolla is that beautifully 
colopred part of a flower which principally 
attracts the attention, It fs composed of 
one or more petals, or blossom leaves. 
When it consists of one, as in the palyan- 
thus orauricula, itis termed monopetalous; 
bur Jt it is composed of more than one, it 
Is said to be polypetalous. Sometimes the 
calyx and corolla ure so blended together 
that f¢ ig noteasy to distinguish thein, a» in 


Sometimes neither 


said to be naked or achlumy- 
If there {8 only one floral envelope, 
that is either ealyx or corolla, the Hower ts 
termed munochlumydeous. The stamens are 
slender thread-like substances, placed with-: 
in the blossom, aud surrounding the plstil. 
They are composed of two parta—-the Jila- 


{fa then 


a meer gree si 


. gnentor thread, and the arther or tip; but 


‘ offlce 


the latter is the essential part, as it con- 
tains the pollen, the fruce{fying principle 
which bursts forgh in the form of a One| 
powder. This falitug upou the stigma 
causes the ovary to produce fertile seed. | 
A pistti consists of three parts, Che germen 
or ovarium, the ste or phaft, and the 
summit or stagmets but the secoud is often 
wanting, Bome flowers have only one, 
pistil; others have two, three, or more. | 
The seed-vessel, im the newly openng | 
flower, Is called the ovary; but when it; 
enlarges It is termed the seed-vessel, Some 
plauts have no appendage of the kind, and | 
then the seeds are uncovered, ns in the, 
dead nettle. The cup, however, usually! 
encloses and retains the seeds till they. 
ripen pand, In the tribe of grasses, this | 
a generally performed by what was! 
previously called the blossum, Nectaries | 
are those parts in a flower which usually | 
contain a sweet necturious HMquor, They 
have generally the shape of spurs, but the 
nrme hus been often extended to various 
unusual pargs which have nothing to do 
with the secretion of honey. The recep 
tacle {a the seat or base to which the various | 
divisions of a flower are affixed. Thus, if! 
you pull off the exlyx, the bloysom, the 
Qlamena, the ptatils, and the seeds or seed- 
resscis of @ duisy, the body remaining on 
the top of the stalk is the receptacle. 
Although the Linnwan system of arrange: | 
ment hag been abandoned for a natural 


: Chnsaifieation, it {s too intimately connected 


ae en at cay te 


with the literature of botany to be altoge- 

ther passed over, and we therefore give an 

outline of it. Hedivided all known plants 

futo twenty-four Cluxses, distinguishing 

them according to the number or situation 

of the stamens, fiamenta, anthers, or male 

rae female flowers iu each plant, as fol-- 
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1. Monandrta, plants having one stamen. 
2. Diandria .... . . twostamena. 
3 Triandria . ... . .threestamens, 


4. Tetrandriu. . . . . . four stamens. 
5. Pentandria. . . . . . fivestamens. 
6. Herandria. . .. . . «six stamens. 
7. Heptandria. . . . . seven stamens. 
8. Octandria . ... . .elght stamens. 
0% Enneandriu . . . . Line stamens. 
10, Decundria . . . . ten stamens, 


ll. Dodecandris:, from eleven to seventeen 
slamens. 

Tcosandria, wany stamens Inserted in 
the calyx. 

Polyandria, twenty stamens and up- 


wards, inserted In the receptacle, 


12 


we 


13. 


14, 
two longer than the rest. 

Tetradynamia, six stamens, two shorter 
than the rest. 

Monodelphia, the filaments connected in 
the form ofa tube. 

Diadelphia, the filaments forming two 
parcels. 


15, 
16. 
17. 


IR, 
veral parcels. 

Syngenesia, the anthers formed intu a 
tube. 

Gynandria, the stamens nnited with the 
pistil. 


19. 


20. 


21. Sfonecia, stamens an@ pistils in separate | 


flowers, but in one plant. 


plants. 
2 
i) some flowers, and united In others, 
either in the same plant, or in two or 
three different ones, 
Cryptogamia, flowers inconspicuous, or 
invirible to the naked eye. 
The Orders, or subdivisions of the classes, 


24, 


frou clnss 1 to 13 inclusive, are marked hy | 


the number of styles or pistils in each 


| plant ; a8 munogynia, where there is but one 
pistil; and digynta, trigynia, tetragynia, &e., | 


for two, three, four, or more pistils, In 
the I4th class, when the seeds ure naked. 
the term gymsospermia denotes the order: 


when contained tna pericarp, angrospermia, , 


In the 15th class, when the seeds sre con- 


tained {u a silique of different sizea, they , 
are terined siliguose, if the pods are long; | 
and siliculose, if theyare short. Theorders | 


of the 16th, 17th, and I&th classes are 
marked by the number of stamens in each 
Plant. The orders of the Syugenesia are 
determined by the arrangenient of their 
flowers, and the sex of their florets, The 
orders of the 20th, 218t, and 22nd classes are 
distinguished by the miumber, &e¢. of the 
atamens. The two orde:s of the 23rd class 


depend on whether the genera are mona. | 


cious or diacious. The last class, Crypto 


gamia, fa divided into Filices, or ferns; | 
Muaci, or mosses; Algae, or sea-weeds; and . 


the different families of Fungi. Such an 
arrangement was evidently too artificial to 
coutinue in use after the study of anatomy 
and physiology had afforded data for a more 
philosophical classification. Many attempt: 
linye been made at such a classification, bu: 
no one has yet been proposed which has 
met with general acceptance. The follow- 


Didynamia, four stamens in one flower, | 


Polyadelphia, the filaments forming se | 


Diacia, stamens and piatils in separate 


Po’ugamea, stamens ang piattis separate | 
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BoTaRGo] 
are divided into three grand classes, of 
which the first contains the Acotyledones, 


Such are the plants usually termed crypto- 
gamio, and they may be separated Into two 
sub-classes: 1. Those composed entirely of 
cellular tissue 
sea-weeds. 2. Those having a certain amount 
of vascular tissue along with cellular tis- 
sue, such as ferns and mosses. 

The second class consists of Monocotyle- 
donows (having one seed-lobe) or Endo- 
' genous plants, the latter term referring to 
the mode in which the wood grows, the ex- 
terlor being the hardest part, and there 
- being no true pith There are three sul 
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_classea, 1. Glumacea, the tribe. 
2. Petalot plants with whorled flora) en- 
velopes, and leaves with parallel veins, 


' including the orchid, Iris, Mly, palm, aruin, 
and other orders, 3. Dictyogena, pianta 
having whorled floral envelopes, and leaves 
with petted veins, including the yam, 
Kmijax, &c. The third class is composed of | 
Dicotyledonous (having two seed-lobes) or 
Kxogenous plants. These increase by addl- 
‘ tions at the outside, the hardest part being 
‘ within. The sub-classes are: 1. Mounochkla- 
mydee, plants with either no flora) enve- 
lope, or one of a stngle whorl. Here are 
placed the Gymnosperma, plants with naked 
ovulea, whieh are fertillzed by the direct 
_ application of pollen, without the Interven- 
- tion of a stigma, such as the Coniferous 
‘ tribes, pines, cedars, larches, &c.; and the 
Angiospermae, plants with seeda coutained 
‘ in an ovary, and fertilized by pollen acting 
on a stigma. Here are numerous 
ordera, including the laurels, bexonlas, 
cuphborbias, elms, and figs, as well as the 
catkin bearing plants, such as the willow. 
poplar, birch, plane, beech, chestnut, an 
. oak, 2% Corollifore, planta baving a calyx 
and a monopetalous corolla, which bears 
the stamens. A number of important 
orders fal} into this sub-class, of which the 
' salvia, verbena, primrose, convolvuluas, and 
campanula, may be taken as examples. 3 
Calycytore, plants having a calyx, and a! 
polypetalous corolla, with stamens attached | 
to the calyx. Here, also, are placed many 
orders, fucluding those to which the pea 
and bean, the rat tay myrtle, house leek, and 
carrot belong. 4. Thalamiflore, plants "hay- 
|; ug a calyx and a ph ached corolla, 
with stamens which are inserted below the 
pistiL The water-fily, poppy, geranium, 
and all the cructferous order may be cited 
us examples. 

Several important orders of plants are 
noticed in various parte of this work, and 
the reader may consult the articles AOOTY- 
LEDONS, ACROGENS, BULB, DICOTYLEDONES, 
MONOOOTYLEDONS, ENDOGENS, EXOGENS, 
Root, and AERIAL RoorTs. 

BOTAR’GO, a kind of sausage, made of 
the roe of the mullet: it is much used on 
the ce coast as an incentive to 
‘t ari 
| BOTRYOLITE (botrus, m bunch of 

grapes; and lithos, a stone: Gr.}, In Mine- 
‘| palogy,a variety of silicious borate of lime, 
: which occurs in botryofdal concretionsina 


bed of eee jron in gneiss, near Arun- 
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such as Jichens, fungi, and | tomol 
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del, and in No . Ite colours are grey, 
reddish-white, an pale rose-red ; and form 


or those which are destitute of seed-lobes. | concentric sisigea: 


BOTS, smal! worms found in the intes- 
tines of horses. They are the larva of a 
kind of gad-fly, the Gasterophilus equi of en- 

ists, a dipterous Insect, which de- . 
posits ite eggs on the tips of the hairs, | 
generally of the fore-lcys and mane, , 
whence they are taken into the mouth | 


and swallowed. 
BOT’TOMRY (votin, the lowest place: | 
Saz.), in Commerce, the act of borro ng 


money upon the keel or battom of a ship; 
that 1a, the ship itself fs plecesd asancurity: ; 
for the repayment of the money. If the | 
ship is lost, the Jender loses the money ; but . 
if the ship arrives safe, he js to rec elve the 
money lent, with the tutercet or premium 
stipulated, althuugh It may exceed the legal 
rate of interest. 

BOUW'GIE (FY.), a slender flexible tube 
intended for introduction {nto the urethra, 
a@asophagus, or rectum, when those par- 
enges are obstructed by stricture or other 
disease. 

BOU'LDERS, tn Gealogy, large frag- 
ments of rock, efther ansular or rounded, 
lying detached on the surface of the earth, 
and evidently brought froin a distance. 
They are beHeved to have been transported 


to their present sites by means of lee. They | 


belong to a late geological period, and 
form part of what is tcgined the buulde: 
formation. 


BOUL‘TINE, in Architecture, a convex .- 


moulding nearly the quarter of a circle: 
more usually called the egg or quarter 
round, It is placed next below the plinth 
in the Tuscan and Doric capital. 
BOURGEOIS, a8 smal) kind of printhig 
type, between long-primer and brevier, The 


i type used fn this work is four sizes smaller 





than bourgeots. 

BOURBE (F,.), on the 
Europe, the name of an exchange, the 
bullding where merchants mect for the 
transaction of business. 

BOUBTROPHE’DON (turning Ike plough. 
ing oxen: Gr.), a term given to an ancient 
manner of writing, in which the nea are 
alternately to be read from right to left, 


continent of | 


and from ieft to right, as furrows are traced | 


by the plough. The celebrated Bigenn In- 
acription and some other anclent Greek In- 
scriptions in the British Museym have beet 
cut in this manner. 

BOUTS-RIME'B (F*.), a term for certaln 
rhymes disposed in order, and given to a 
poet, together with a aubject, to be filled up 
with verses ending in the same words and 
in the same order. 

BOW (past tense of bygam, to bend: Sax), 
ab instrument of war and hunting, formed 
of wood or other elastic material, which, 
after being bent by menns of a string fas- 
tened to ita two enda, throws out an arrow 
with great force anid velocity, 
still used as a weapon of offence hy many of 
the inhabitanta of Asia, Africa, and Ame 
rica; and In Eurape, before the invention 
of firearms, a part of the infantry was 


yew-tree or ash, and were of the height of 


The bow is. 


armed with bows, which were made of the | 
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the archer. 
bow was the favourite national weapon in 
England, ahd many lawa were made to en- 
courage the use of it; the parliament under 
Hen 
long-bows 
defence of this kingdom, and the dresd 
and terror of its enemies.’ The cross-bor, 
or arbalist, Was a common weapon with the 
Italians, and was introduced into England 
in the thirteenth century ; 
‘from it were called quarrels. Of the power 
of the Bow, and the distance to which it will 
carry, many remarkable anecdotes are ie- 
lated. Lord Bacon speaks of a Turkish bow 





which has been known to plerce # stece! tar- , 


get, or a piece of brass; while other autho- 
rities declure they have geen an arrow shot 
from a bow a distance of 600 yards. [lun 


Giterary Treasury, 


For several centuries the long: | 


VIIE, complained of the disuse of | 
*heretofore the safeguard and - 


the arrows shot ; 


further remarks, see AROHERY.J]-— Bow, ; 
in Mechanica, 1s the name of scveral things , 
eo called from their curved figure; as, the 


turner’s bow, & pole fixed to the celling and 
having attached to it the cord that whirls 
round the piece to be turned; the bow of a 
saddle, the piece of wood on each side, laid 
archwise tu receive the upper part of a 
horse’s back.—— Bow is alsu the name of 
an inatrimment formerly used at sea for 
taking the sun's altitude ; and consisting of 
a large arch of ninety degrees graduated, a 
thank or staff, a shade vane,a sight vane, 
and an horizon vane.— Bow, in Music, 
is the pame of that Aare implement, 
consisting of a stick furntshed with hafr, 
by means of which the tone is produced 
from violins, &c. 

BOWLS, a game ae with wooden 
balls, which are rolled by the hand upon a 
fine smooth grassy surface, used solely for 
the purpose, and dcnominatcd a bowling- 


green. 

BROX"-TREE. (See Bux0B.] 

BRAOK (bracoto: Itat. ; from brachium, the 
arm: Lat), in Architecture, a piece of tim- 
ber framed {n with bevel joints, to keep the 
building from swerving either way. When 
the brace is fixed into the principal rafters, 
it is ene nee called a strut (see Rvor} 
—-—~Bracgs, in Marine janguage, are ropes 
belonging to all the yards of a ship, except 
the mizen, two to cach yard, reeved through 
blocks that are fastened to pennants at- 
tached to the yard-arms.—To brace about 
ia to turn the yards round for the contrary 
tack.——-To brace to is to check or ease off 
the lee braces@ and round in the weather 
ones, to assist in tacking. 

BRA‘CHIAL (brachiaiis, belonging to the 
arm ; from brachkium, the arm: Let), in a 
general sense, denotes something belonging 
to the arm; as, the brachial artery.—— BRa- 
OHIALIS is particularly used for a thick and 
broad muscle of the arm, lying between the 
shoulder-bone and the elbow. 

BRA‘CHIATE (brachtatus, having boughs; 
from same: Lat.), an epithet for having 
branches nearly at right angles to the stem. 

BRACHIOP’ODA (brachion, an arm ; poda, 
feet: Gr.), a class of marine bivalve mo'- 
luscs the shells being always equal sided, 
but never equivalve. One of the shells is 
perforated near the berk, to allow of the 
passage of the pedicle by which it isnttached 
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| 
able to éxplain the great majority of the rites | 
and articles of belief. Transmigration of | 











[BRAHMA | 
to some extraneous object. They have been 
termed lamp shells, from their resemblance | 
to an antique lamp, the hole referred to |; 
being that through which the wick would 
pass inalamp. The animals are destitute 
of any special breathing organ. Their sci- 
entific name was suggested by the two long | 
arms furnished with cilla, with which they 
create currents that bring food to the || 
wwouth, ‘Of all sheli-fish,’ says Mr. & P | 
Wovcdward, ‘ Brachiopoda enjoy the great 
est range both of climute and depth and time. | 
They are found in tropical and polar geas, | 
in pools left by the ebbing tide, and ac the 
greatest depths hitherto explored by the ; 
dredge. At present only 70 recent species | 
are known, but above 1,000 extinct species - 
are distributed through the sedimentary . 
rocks of marie origin, from the Cambrian || 
strata upwards. The oldest form of organic | 
Hfe at present known, both in the old and . 
new world, {sa Lingula’ 

BRACHYCEPHW’ALIO (Grachua, short; 
kephale, the head: G7.), a term applied by 
comparative anatomists to round skulls, 
such as those of the Calmucks; opposed ta 
dolicho-cephialic, 

BRACHYG’/RAVPHY (rachis, short; and 
graphé,a writing : G7,), Btenography, or the 
art of writing in shorthand. 

BRACHYL/OGY (lrachulogia: from bra- 
chus, short; and logos, a discourse: Gr.), jn 
Rhetoric, the method of expressing any- 
thing in the most concl-e manner, 

BRACHYPNQ’A (brachus, short; and 
proé, breath: G7), in Medicine, short re- 
spiration at small Intervals, 

BRAC’TEA, or BRACT (braciea, a thin 
plate: Zat.), in Botany, an altered teaf, 
which grows on the flower stalk of many | 
plants, below the calyx. Lt is the first . 
amtempt made by the common leaves to 
change into the floral organs, and may, in 
sume cascs, De mistaken for the calyx. 

BRAC’TEOLATE (bracteola, a thin Jeaf: 
Lat), in Botany, an epithet for plants which 
are furnished with bracteoles, or gmail 
bracts, 

BRAH'MA. The religion of the Hindou:, 
that which js frequently styled Brahmin 
isiu, inculcates a belief in a supreme deity 
under the name of Brahma, who {8 an 
impersonal divine substance, the object 
mercly of devout contemplation, not of 
worship. There is also Brahma, the creator 
of the universe, and the firat of the trimurti ° 
or triad of divinities ; of whom Vishua, the 
preserver, and Siva, the destroyer, are the - 
others. In Sculpture, Brahma is repre- | 
sented as having four faces. It is sald that 
there are not any temples exclusively dedi- | 
cated to him im India; but prayers sre . 
addressed to him, and he is worshipped | 
along with the other members of the triad. | 
Vishnu and Siva, however, havea great nuin- | 
ber of worshippers, and the sects who ac- : 
knowledge exch as their chief object of de- . 
votion are pot to becounted. The greatest 
confusion exists as to Che names and attri- 
butes of these deities. Great changes in 
belief have taken place in the progress of 
time, and the most learned Brahniin ig un- 
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souls is a leading tenet of Hindoo belief. , stated that the brain of an average Euro 
The slaying of animals of the cow kind is) pean child four yoars of age is twice as large 
forbidden, under the penalty of loss of; asthe brain of a full-grown gorilla, Not- 
caste. Brahminism must not be confounded : withstanding the difference in size, Mr. 
with Buppaism, which see. Bee also the! Huxiey says that, in cerebral structure, man 
next article, and SIVA, VISHNU, PORANA,: differs less from the chimpanree or the 
VERnas. ‘orang than these do from the monkeys, 
BRAH™MINS (followers of Brahma), the and that the difference between the brains 
bighest caste amongst the Hindoos, Theirs; of the chimpanzee and of man is almoat in- 
wa Che exclusive duty of teaching the Vedas, significant, when compared with that be- 
and they were formerly considered bound tween the chimpanzee brain and that of 
to abstain from all fabortous occupations, a ldemur. 
and to confine theniseives to serving the! BRAIN STONE, the popular name of 
godsand meditating on holy things. Though . some stony corals growing in round masses 
the members of this casteexact and receive | and found intropfcal seas, which bear some 
respect from the other Hindoos, as thelr ; resemblance to the sinuous ridges of tle 
eupertors, they are found following many | brain. They are placed in the genus Mean- 
occupations from which they are in strict-; drina and other allied genera. 
ness interdictcd. The Gurus hold the first BRAN, the skins or husks of grain, es- 
rank amongst them; they are the priests! pecially wheat, separated from the flour by 
or aptritual advisers, having authority in| a aleve or bolter, 
inatters of religion and education, ise) BRAN‘’CHI (Lat, froin brancAhta: Gr.), 
CaSTR.} Tothe Brahmins we are indebted | the gillsor organsof resplratien, answering 
for whatever we know of the Sanskrit, or} to the lungs in other animals, with which 
ancient lanvuage of the country, in which | all fishes are provided. There are usually 
their sacred books are written. : four patrs on each side, and Chey consist of 
BRAIN (braegen: Sax), tn Anatomy, that | rows of threads, which absorb the oxygen 





- soft white mass enclosed in the cranium or} from the atmospheric air contained In the 


akull, in which all the organs of sense ter- | water which passes over them, Fishes die 
minate, and the incelligent principle of man! when taken out of the water, not for lack 
ts supposed to reside. Tt consists of the. of oxygen, but because the gills eling to- 
rerebrum, Which occupies the whole of the { gether aud dry, so as to be incapable of 
superior part of the cavity of the skull; the , performing (heir function. 

cerebellum, which occupies the lower back; BRANCHIOSTE’GAG RAYS (branchina, 
part; and the mnedulia oblongata, which is: gills; orfeon, a bone: Gr.), tn Iehthyology, 
the amaher portion, lyingat the base of the ‘the slender bonea upon which the meni- 


‘skull, beneath the cerebrum and cerebel-' brane enclosing the branchial chamber is 
jum. The cerebrum js the Inrgest portion: supported, There isa corresponding series 


of the brain in man, being nine times as on each side, the number varying in dit- 


heavy as the cerebellum. Above and be- ferent fi-les from three to ten times that . 


hind it is divided Into two * hemiapheres,’  nuniber, 


separated by a fold of the dura mater, but:  BIAN’DY (corrupted from branntwein, | 
united below by the corpus callosum, The lMterally burnt wine: Germ), a apiritacus 


surface of the cerebrum is marked by a and inflammable fluid, chiefty alcohol, ob- ° 


number of tortuous folds or convolutions. | tained from wine and other Jiquors by dis- 
[ts under surface is separated by transverse | CHlation, Tt ta colourless, except when 
furrows, or suici, tntu three lobes, The | coloured artificially or by the cask. The 
outer portion of the cerebrum consiats of | wine-brandy, mannfactured In France, |s 
grey matter covering the internal white | considered the Lest in Rurope, lg 1s made 
neurine. The cerehellum ts protected from . wherever wine {8 produced, and damaged 


’ the preasure of the back part of the cere- wine fs used for this purpose rather than 
- brum by an extensfon of the dura mater, what {a good, 


called tentorium cerebelll, It is divided! BRASS (bras: Ang. Sagw.), In Metallurgy, 
tuto three lobes, of which the centralone is) a factigious compound metal, of a yellow 
email, The medulla oblongata cives rise to colour, consisting of copper, and from oue- 
the spinal chord, The external portion of | third to one-fifth ita weight of zinc. It is 
the brain is soft and vascular, and is called) more fuaihic than copper, alld not 6u apt to 
the cortical substance ; the Internaliscailed | tarnish; it is malleable when cold, but not 
the medullary. Between the skull and the ' when heated. It is so ductile, that fabrics 
brain there are three membranes, called by | for sleves, of extreme fueness, are woven 
the older anatomists matres (mothers), from , with brass wire, In the annie way as cam- 
the supposition that they gave rise to all; bric.——ConINTHLaw Braxe has been fa- 


she other membranes; the cuter one fs) mous in antiquity, and {8 a mixture of goid, 


called the dura meter, which is atrong, | silver, and copper. It is satd that when 


' dense, and elastic; the next is the pa’ L. Mummius sacked and burned Corinth, 


mater, which {s very vascular; and the | H.0. 146, this metal was formed from the 
innerinost {s the arachnoidea, which ix thin | gold, allver, and copper,with which that city 
and nearly transparent. These mem)ranes | abounded, and which, by the violence of 
also Invest the spinal chord. It is worthy | the conflagration, were melted and run 
of observation, that every part of the brain | together, 

ta exactly symmetrical with the part on the BRAS'SICA (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of 
opposite side, and that frregularities in {ts | cruciferous pants, Including the commen 
structure are far more uncommon than inj cabbage and {ts numerous varieties, caull- 
the other parts of the human body. It ta, fewer, broccoH, &e The eabbage wag ac 
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much used by the anctents as itis by the | BREAD (brod: Germ), 


moderns. ,Jhe principal species are the 
Brassica oleracea, or common cabbage; 
and Brassica Napus, wild cabbage or rape. 

BRAVU'RA (courage: Jtal.), ii Music, an 
air 80 composed as to enable the performer 
to show his skill tn the execution of diffi- 
cult es. The term is sometiines used 
for the style of execution. 

BRAZIL’-NUTS are the fruit of a largo 
tree (Bertholletia exceisa: nat. ord. Lethy- 
cidacem@) growing tn tropical Brazil. On the 
trve they are contained in a woody case, 46 
large and round ass cannon-ball. The nuts 
of the Sapucaya ( Lecythia ollaria), 4 wigantic 
Brazilian tree belonging to the same order, 
are also edible. The hard capsules contain- 
tng the nuts are called monkeys’ drinking 
cups, and are furnished with a lid, which 
brenks off when the cups fall to the ground 
when tthe fruit ts ripe. Thenuts are thereby 
ecattered over the ground, and are eaten by 
the wild animals of the forest. Hence this 
kind of nut te much ecarcer than the other, 

BRAZIL'-WOOD, the wood of the Casal- 


' pinia Brasiltensia, n lofty leguminous tree, 


found tn the greatest abundance inthe pro- 
vinee of Pernambuco, in Brazil. The tree 
is large, crooked, and knotty: {It {s very 
hard, and susceptible of a fine polish; is 
pule when newly cut, but on exposure to 
the atr is of ared colour, The juice of the 
Hrazil-wood is made use of for dyeing silk 
of acrimaon coloug, but it is tuferior to, 
and lesa permanent than, the crimson ob- 
tained fram cochineal, It is aleo used, in 
combination with certaiu mordants and 


alkalis, for various shades of red, purple, | 


and violet, tn) cotton and woollen cloths, 
The word brazil is of Portuguese origin 
(from braza, a live coal, or glowing fire), 
and the name waa given to the wood from 
its colour, It ts said that King Emanuel of 
Portuyal called a part of America Brazil, on 
account of its producing this wood. 
BRA‘ZAING, the soldering or uniting two 
pleces of metal together by means of thin 
plates of brass, melted between the parts 
that arago be joined. If the work be very 
fine, as when two leaves of a broken saw 


' are to be brazed together, ft is covered with 


pulverized borax, dissolved with water, that 
it may incorporate with the brass powder; 
or granulated hard solder, consisting of 
Drass and zine, and sometimes a little silver 
or tin, Is appljed to it. The piece ie then 
exposed to the fire without touching the 
coals, and heated till the brusa is secn 


to run. 

BREACH (brécke: Fy.), in Fortification,a 
gap or opening made in any part of the 
Works of a town by the cannon or mines of 
the beslegers, in order to facilitate an at- 
tack upon the place. The breach ia called 
practicable if tt is large enough to afford a 
reasonable hope of success in case of an 
assault.__-To repatr a breach ia to stop 
or fill up the gap with gabions, fascines, 
&., 80 a8 to prevent anassault.—_—In Law, 
a Breacn is the violation of a contract. 
-—-BRRaAcCH OF POUND fa the breaking any 
piace where cattle are detained.—— BREACH 
te PRISON, an escape by breaking out of 

rison. 
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Creagury. (BREAD 
a preparation of 
flour and water, mixed with something, 
sucb as yeast, or a solution of caFbOnIG 
acid, to make the mass spongy on being 
baked. It is the gluten which, by its visci- 
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dity, retains in the bread the gases which | 


give it Hghtness by filling !t with pores, 


Hence, only the tiour of grains containing ° 


giuten will make spongy bread; and wheat | 


flour, which contains it in so large a quan- 
tity, 18 usually mixed with every other 
kind in the making of bread. In the earliest 
antiquity, we find the flour or meal of 
grain used as food; and by degrees the 
artificial preparation of bread by pruper 
fermentation was discovered : but it would 
appear that for many ages the meal derived 
from the bruised grain was merely mixed 
with milk and water, and the tough paste 
was nade futo balls. Tie superiority of 
wheat to all other farinaceous plants in 
the manufacture of bread ig so very great, 
that, wherever it in successfully cultivated, 
wheaten bread is now used to the nearly 
total exclusion of others. But, in the 
1th century, rye bread and oatmeal con- 
stituted the chicf part of the diet of ser- 
vants, even in great familles; and in the 
reign of Charles I. barley bread was the 
usual food of the middle classes: nay, xo 
lately ag a ceutury ago, not more than half 
the people of England fed on wheaten 
bread. The process of making bread {s 
nearly the same throughout Europe, though 
the taterials of which it Is consposed vary 
with the farluaceous productions of dif- 
ferent cliinntes and soils. The French, who 
particularly excel fn the art of baking, 
havea great many different kinds of bread, 
from the pain bis, which Is the coarsest at 
all, to the pain mollet, or soft bread, made 
of the purest flour, Without any admixtarc. 
iin this couutry we have fewer varieties of 
bread, and these differ chiefly in their de- 
grees of purity. Our white or fine bread fa 
made of the purest flour; our wheaten 
bread of flour, with a mixture of the finest 
| whole and our household bread, of the 








whole substance of the grain, without the 
| separation either of the fine Bour or coarse 
) bran.—— The adulteration of bread, by means 
‘of alum, has loug cena prolific source of 

evil, inasmuch as the health of the public, 
,and of children especially, is often seriously 
‘jujured by it, It is, however, fortunate, 
| that to discover this pernicious practice no 
| chemical skill! is required, For this pur- 
. pose, & sinall piece of the crumb of new- 
‘baked bread is macerated in cold water 
‘guficient to dissolve it, and ff alum has 
‘ been used by the baker, the water will ac- 
‘ quire a sweetish astringency. When alum 
is present in bread, even in a minute quan- 

tity, it may be detected by treating the 
‘bread with distilled water, filtering the 
: water first through calico, and next tbrough 

filtering paper, til] {t becomes clear; then 
| pouring {it off into two vessels, and drop- 


we eee ne ee 


| ping into the onea little nitrate or chloride | 


-of barytes, and into the other some water 
‘of ammonia. In the former, if alum was 
| present, a heavy white precipitate, {ndi- 
cating sulphuric acid, will appear, and in 


; the latter a light precipitate of aluluina, 


| 
| 


| 
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BRRAD-FRUIT | 


redissoluble by a few drops of solution of; BREAST’-WHEEL, a water-wheel 
maustic potash. When chalk or plaster of ; recefves the water at about half Jty 
Paria ts used to sophisticate flour, they may | or at the level of its axis, 

be best detected by incinerating the bread,! BREAST’-WORK, a Military tenn for 
and adding to the ashes nitric acid, which | works thrown up to protect the bestegera 
will dissolve the chalk with effervescence, | against the fire of the besicged. It takes | 
and the plaster of Paris without it. In| ifs uame from its usual helg@ht.——A Sea 


which 

1 

| 

| 

both cases the calcareous matter may be; term for the balustrade of the quarter-deck, 
| 


height, 








rendered visible in the solution by oxalic, BREC/CIA, Pudding Stone, a natural con- 
acid, or better by oxalate of ammonia. ' glomerate, consisting of fragments of atones 
BREAD--FRUIT-TRER, the Artocarpus | united by some cement. 
| BREECH, or BRITCH, the hinder part 
of a gun, from the cascabel to the bare,—— 
Also @ Bea term for the angle of a knee. 
thinber in aship, 


incisa of botanists; nat. ord. Artocarpacea, 
tu which order the JACK-TREE and the Cow: ! 
TREB belong. It appears to have been first 
nade known to Europeans by the great na- 
vigator Dampier. It is judiwenous fn Ota BREECH’ING, or BRITCH’ING, a rope 
heite and other islands of the South Sea; used to secure the guns of ships of war, 
The tree ia of the size of alarge appletree ;. and prevent them from recotiiug too much 
the leaves broad, deeply lobed, and of a. wheu discharged. 
durk green, The fruit is appended tothe; BREECH’-LOADERS, flreams which are | 
boughs in the manner of apples, and fs! charged notat the muzzle but at the other 
about the size of a pound of bread, en-jend of the barrel Various contrivances 





turnsa yellow colour. The fnternal part fa | of charging easy and secure. 

yellow, soft and sweet. The natives bake it! BREED’ING, in Husbandry, the rearing 
th an oven cill the rind {s black: and thix ‘of cattle or live stock of different kinds, 
being scraped off, they eat tle inside, Which particularly by crossing or mingling one 


ig then white, resembling new-baked bread, 


species or variety with another, so as to 


closed with a tough rind, which, when ripe, ; bave been adopted to render such a mode | 
! 


having neither seed vor stone. Some of 
the trees have heen planted in Jamaica and 
other West India islands, where the fruit 
fs used as a delicacy : and whether em- 
ployed as bread, or in the form of puddine, 
it is considered tightly palatable. But tia 
Otahelte the bread-frulttree not only sup- 
plies food, Dut clothing, and nianerous other 
conveniences of life. The fnner bark, con- 
sisting of a white flbrous substance, is 
formed into a kind of e¢loths and Che wood 
iwused for the budding of boats and houses, 

BREAK’‘ERS, billows which break fnte 
foam over sublicrged rocks, or coral reefs, 
or upon the shore. 

BREAKING GROUND, a Military tern 
for opentug the trenches and hesiniiny the 
works for asleme. 

BREAR/WATIK a contrivance for weak- 
ening the effect of waves In a harbour, 
The largest breakwaters are those of Cher- 
hourg and Plymouth, 

BREAM, a name given to several fishes, 


The common bream {3 a well-known fresh- | 


water fish, of the Carp family, varying in 
colour from yellowish-white to ycllowish- 
bruwh, The Spanish bream, the sea bream, 
aud the black bream, gre three closely allted 
marine fishes, belonging to the Sparule. 


_ — KAY S BREAM, aA rare fish on our coasts, 


' is the Brama Rai, aud belongs to the Dol- 


/ ments.——In Horsemansbip, 





' ja naed fn paring off turf from the land. 


phin family. 

BREAST‘PLATE, a piece of eefensive 
armour worn on the breast ; it was formerly 
dcemed of great {mportance, but [In modern 
warfare has fallen much into disuse. It 
forms a portiun of the culrass worn by the 
culrassiera, aud was first used, in modern 
times, in some of the First Napoleon’s regi- 
n Jeathern 
satrap running acrosa the horse’a breast, 
from one side of the saddle to the other, to 
keep ft in tts place. 

BREAST’-PLOUGH, a sort of plough 
which ig driven forward by the brenst, and 





eet 





‘improve the spevica. 


BREEZE (brise: Fy.), a shifting wind, : 


that blows from sea or jaud for some 
certain houra in the day or night; common 
jin Africa, and some parts of the East and 
‘West Indles, The seayreeze ts only sen- 
sible near the coasts; it commonly rises 
in the morning, about nine, proceeding 
jslowly, in a fine small black curl on the 
, water, towards the shore ; it increases gra- 
_ dually cul twelve, and dies away about five. 
‘Upon its ceasing, the land-breeze com- 
“mences, Wlich increases til) twelvcat night, 
and ts succeeded in the morning by the sear 
; breeze again.—~ BRreEZK (bratse: Fy.), In 
' Brick-making, small ashes and = chuderr, 
; BOMetiNes nade ure of Instead of coals, for 
the burning of bricks, 

BREVE (irevis, short: ZLatt, in) Music, a 
nore equal in length to two semtbreves, or, 
when dotted, to three: the long §3 twice 
the length of the breve, and the large 
‘twice the lenath of the Jong. 

BRE/VET (Fy.), a Military term, ev- 
_ pressive of nominal promotion without au- 
‘ditional pay: thus, a brevet major does the 
duty of a captain, and draws pay as such, 
The word ts borrowed from g French term 
signifying a royal act granting some favour 





‘or privilege ; as brevet d'invention, a patent | 


privilege, 
BRE/VIARY (breviarlum, a snmmary: 

| Lat.), the book containing the duily service 
of the church of Rome. Originally every- 
| body was obliged to read the breviary ; but 
by degreca the obligation was confined to 
the clergy in holy orders or holding bene- 
‘fices, who are enjoined, under penalty of 
mortal sin and ecclesfastical censure, to re- 
cite itst home when they cannot attend to 
‘{t in public. In the fourteenth century 
there was a ticular reservation granted 
fn favour of bishops, who were ahowed, on 
extraordinary occasions, to pass three days 
without reciting the breviary. It wae fur- 
merly much longer than at present: hence 
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places, ay by different religious orders, are 
extreinel {fferent.——In Roman Anti- 
quity, a book first introduced by Augustus, 


containing an account of the number of 


men in the army, the quantity of public 


| 


1 
—~a 


money in the treasuries, &c., and other 
niatters of {mportance. 

BRE‘'VIATOR (an abbreviator: Lut.), an 
officer under the eastern empire, whose 
business it was to write and translate briefs. 
@ who draws up the Pope’s briefs, 

BREVI‘ER (brevis, ahort: Lat,.), in Print- 
thug, a small kind of type or letter, between 
munion and i 

BRIVBERY, the act of prevalling upon 
any individual to do a legal or illegal act for 
the sake of reward. A member of pariia- 
ment proved to have been wuilty of bribery 
losea his aeat, and is Bned 10001. Any one 
attempting to obtain a seat ip parliament 
by bribery, though unsuccessful, {s sub- 
ject tothe same fine. The giving of abribe 
directly or indirectly, for the purpose of 
ovtalning an election to paritament, ts a 
misdemeanvur; aud besides the punishment 
of this, the giver is to be fined 1001, the 
receiver 101, Meat, drink, or entertainment 
bestowed to corrupt a voter, is punishable 
with a forfeiture of 601 by him who gives 
it, and incapacity of voting in him who 
receives ft, 

BRICK (bricke: Dut), a comnposition of 
argillaceous earth, first moistencd and made 
fine by treading and grinding, then formed 
futo rectangular solids 8) Inches long, 24 
fuches thick, and 4 inches wide, when 
bined, The dinensions of slre bricks are 
somewhat diferent; they are longer and 
thinner, The different varieties of bricks 
ure maiina, which are yellowish, of a uni- 
form colour and texture 3 seconds, Which are 
somewhat f{nferfor; red and grey stocks ; 
place bricks, and peckings, which, betug far- 
thest from the ire, and not well burnt, have 
little durability ; dbursand clinkera, masses of 
brick run together by the heat ; flre-vricks, 
puving-bricks, compasa-dbricks (made circular 
on the gjan, and used for walling wells, &c.); 
Ditch clinkers, or Flemish bricks, which 
are of a very small size. Bricks are baked 
or burnt (na kiln, or in a clamp, to serve 
instead of stonea in building. Place bricks 
und stocks are used in common walling; 
mulms, which are of a fine yellow colour, 
hard, and wely burnt, are used in the outaide 
of bulldings, and the best kind of them 
with red bricks, called cutting bricks, are 
used in the arches over windows and doors, 
heing rubbed to a centre, and gauged toa 
height. An able workman make, by 
hand, 5000 common bricks In a day, but 
machinery ts now generally employed in 
the different operations of making bricks, 
tiles, and draining pipes. The use of un- 
burnt bricks is of great antiquity ; they are 
found in the Roman and Grecian monu- 
ments, and even in the ruins of Mgypt 
aud Babylon, They were dried in the sun, 
instead of being burned, and were mixed 
with chopped straw to give them tenacity. 
Owing to the extreme hent and dryness of 
the cilmate, they acquired such hardness aa 
to last for several thousand years. The 
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ancient Roman bricks were thinner, and of 
a different shape from ours ; they were very 
durable, and vast quantities of them remain 
to the prone day. 

BRIDE (oryd: Sax.) Among the (Girecka 
ft was customary for the bride to be con- 
ducted from her father’s house to ber hus- 
band’s in a chariot, the evening beitig 
chosen for that purpose to conceal her 
biushes: she was placed in the middle, her 
husband sitting on oue side, and one of her 
most intimate friends on the other ; torches 
were carried before her, and she was enter- 
tained on the journey with a song suitable 
to the occasion. As soon as they arrived, 
the axle-tree of the charlot they rode in 
was burned, to signify that the bride was 
never to return to her father’s bouse, 
Among the Romans, when a bride wis 
carried hume to ber husband’s house, she 
was not to touch the threshold at her first 
entrance, but was to leap over it. In Ger- 
many the corresponding word braut is given 
to a woman between her betrothal and her 
marriaye ; and in that country slie ceases tu 


Fe nee ea, 


be a bride when sbe becomes one amongst | 


ourselves, 

BRUDEGROOM (oryd, a bride; aud gy- 
man, to tuke care of: Sax), a term used 
immediately before and after the marriage 
ceremony. 

BRIDGE (drieg: Sax), any structure car- 
ried across water or a roadway, and usually 
made of wood, stone, brick, or metal, but 
sometimes of basket-work or canes, Ita 
strength depends on {its form, ita matertala, 
and the permanence of the abutmenta. 
Amang the bridges of antiquity, that built 
hy Trajan over the Danube is considered to 
be the most magnificent; {f was erected on 
twenty piers, of a hundred and Gfty feet in 
height, and the opening from one pier to 
another was a hundred and seventy feet 
wide: the piers of this fine bridge are still 
to be seen on the Danube, between Servia 
and Moldavia, a littie above Nicopolis. Tu 
Great Britain, the art of building bridges 
appears to have been diligently studied from 
early times. The most ancient bridge in 
England fa the Gothic triangular bridge at 
Croyland in Lincolnshire, said to have been 
built In 860; but the ascent is so ateep that 
noue but foot passengers can go over it. 
The longest bridge in England {a that over 
the Trent, at Burton in Staffordshire, built 
in the 12th century. It consists of thirty- 
four arches, and is 1545 feet fn length. 
Among the great architectural worksof our 
own times are Waterloo and New London 
bridges. The former cons{sts of nine eHip- 
tieal arches of 120 feet espan each ; it la 1250 
feet Jong, and has a fiat surface in {ta whole 
course. The latter, which was commenced 
In 1824, and finished in 1831, consiata of Ave 
elliptical arches, the centre one being 152 
feet span, and the leaat of Chem belug larger 
than any stonearch of this description ever 
before erected, This magnificent structure, 
which was built after a design of the late 
John Rennie, contains about 130,000 tons of 
grinite, measures 962 feet from the extre- 
wities of the abutments, with 58 feet of 
rondway between the parapets, and coat 
about two millions sterling. There are 
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eeveral cast-iron bridges in England, ‘the | 
chief of which is Southwark bridge, over 
the Thames. But all these structures have 
been much exceeded in vastness by the 
viaducts and bridges of railwaya,——-Sus- 
PRYRION BRIDGES, Pendent or hanging 
bridges have by some been deemed 2 
modern Invention, but we find that the use 
of them is of great antiquity in mountain- 
eus countries; though the scientific prin- 
ctples whicn distinguish those of recent 
construction may perhaps be sought in 
vain among them. The moat remarkable 
Ruapenaion bridge {n existence {gs that built 
hy Mr. Telford over the Menal strait, 
tween the Isle of Anglesea and Caernarvon- 
shire in Wales, which was flnished in 1825. 
Others also, most elewaut in their design, 
and fully answering all the purposes for 
which they were intended, have been erected 
over the Thames at Hammersinith and Bat- 
tersea, and in many other places. In these 
the flooring or main body of the bridge Is 
supported by atrong fron chains or rods, 
hanging in the form of an inverted a 

e 
points of support are the tops of strong 
pillars or smal! towers, erected for the pur- 
pose. Over these pillars the chain passes, 
and is attached, at each extremity of the 
bridge, to rocks or mass!ve frames of fron, 
firmly secured underground, The sreat 
ndvantage of suspension bridges consists 
in their stabflity of equillbrium, in conse- 
quence of which a smaller amount of mate 
rials is necessary for their construction 
than for any other bridge. If a suspension 
hridge ig shaken or thrown out of equl- 
librium, it returns by its weight to fts pro- 
per form, whereas the reverse happens in 
bridges which are built ahove the level of 
their supporters.——A DRAWBRIDGE, in 
Fortification, {s one that is fastened with 
hinges at one end only, so that the ocher 
inay be drawn up; in which case the bridge 
stands upright, to prevent an enemy from 
passing the moat.—A BaiparR or Com- 
MUMICATION {8 that made overa river, by 
which two armies, or forts, separated by 
that river, have a free communication with 
one another.——A BRIDGER OF BOATS con- 
rixte of a number of common boate joined 
parallel to cach other, at the distance of six 
feet, till they reach across a river. They 
are then covered with planks, 80 as to servo 
asa passage for men and horses. In milf- 
tary operations, temporary bridges are often 
formed by laying planks upon hoats, pon- 
toons, or such other buoyant supporters as 
readily present themselves, (See TUBULAR 
Brinoer.) 


| BRIDOO'N aca a dim. of bride, a 
bridle: Fr.), the snaffie and rein of a mili- 


tary bridle, which acts independently of the 
bit and carb at the pleasure of the rider. 
BRIEF (a fetter: Dut. ; from brevis, short: 
Lat), in Law, an abridgment of the client’s 
case, made out for the instruction of coun- 
ect on a trial or hearing.——~A letter from 
the sovereign to the pobreyiol gt arsed 
&c., authorizing collections mon 
the church-doors, for the repair of chu bn: 
&c. Ite use has lately been discontinued. 
calle eecoraes letters or 
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written - messages of the pope, ‘addressea to 
princes or magistrates, respecting matters 
of public roncern. 

BRIGA’DE (F¥.), a party or division of 
soldiers, elther horse or fuot. A brigade 
of infantry may consist of from one to six 
battalions; of cavalry, of two or three 
regiments; of artillery, of six pleces of 
ordnance; and of horse artillery, of twelve 
troops, each having a brigade of guns; and 
a brigade of sappers, of eight men. The 
commander of a brigade is called a bri- 
gadier-genernl. 

BRIG/ANDINE (because worn by bri- 


e- | gunds), a kind of ancient defensive armour, 


consisting of thin jointed acales or plates 
80 arranged ns to be pliant and casy to the . 
body. 

BRIG‘AN TINE (brigantino: Ital), a amat 
Hehe vessel, which can both row and eat! 
well, being adapted either for figuting or ' 
fur chase. 

BRIM‘STONE, the vulgar name fur sul- 
phur, which see, 
BRINE, a salution of common salt. It is 

either native, as sea water or the water 
flowing from salt springs: or artificial, 
as when formed by the solution of salt in | 
water. : 
BRIUSE-VENT (briser, to break sand vent, | 
the wind: Fr, in Horticulture, shelters on 
the north side of melon beds, where walls 


BRISTLE (hristl: Saz.), the hair of swine, | 
which ig much need by brushmakers, par- | 
ticularly that imported from Ruasta 

BRITAN‘NIA, the name given by the 
Homans to the isiand of Hritain, which fs res. 
presented on their medals under the fixure 
of n female resting ber left arm on a 
shield, The uname befng of uncertalu deriva- 
Uon has given rise to much discussion, 

BRVZA (brizo, T nod: @r), tn Botany, 
a genus of grasses, Including our common 
Quak ting-grass, 

BRIZE, (tn Agriculture, a term for ground 
that has lain long untitled, 

BROAD’‘SIDE, a Sea terin for a discharze 
of all the guns on one side of a ship. Th 





| 
| 
i 
| 
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Printing, one full page printed on®ne side: ' 
of a whole sheet of paper, of which a large . 


posting-bill fs an example.—A proclamation, 


or other old coniposition, printed on one |, 


side of a shect, aud formerly hawked abom 
the strevta for sale. They are objects both 
of curiosity and historical interest. 

BROAD’SWORD, a sword with a broad 
biade, chicfly designed for cutting. 

BROCA’DE (F¥,), a stuff of gold, silver, 
or silk, raised and enriched with flowers, 
foliages, and other ornainents, according to 
the fancy of the merchants or manufac- 
turers. 

BROGUE, a pecullar accent and style of 
pronunefation. The word is genernty ap- 
plied to that of the lower orders tn Ireland. 

BROKER (broceur: Fr.), in Commerce and 
Law, an agent who negocinates between 
sellers aud buyers, and ts paid by a cot: 
He ts not, like a 
t | factor, entrusted with the possession of the 
guvods, and he {s not authorized to buy or 
sell in his own name. (Sce Facror.) 

BROME GRASS (lriina, tood: Gro, t 
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sort of grass much resembling oate in the 
stalk, leaf, &c.; whence it has also been 
called oatSyrass. It belongs to the genus 


Bromta. 

BRO’MIN®E (bromos, a bad odour: Gr.), in 
Chemistry, a liquid element of an intense 
red colour. It is very volatile, and boils nt 
1453° F. Its specific gravity is 29. Its 
-~vapour Is very suffocating and bas an offen- 
sive odour. Like chlorine, which it resem- 
bles in most of its properties, its solution 
in water has bleaching properties. It is 
obtained from the bittern of sea water or 
the washings of the ashes of seaweed. 

BRON'CHI (bronechos, the throat: Gr., 
in Anatomy, the ramifications of the trachea 
or windpipe, which convey the air to the | 
lungs. ~——- Bronchial Gliunds, absorbent 
glands situated at the root of the lungs, 
Bronchial Arteries and Veins, those which | 
accompany the bronchi into the lungs. j 

BRON'CHOCELE (bronchos, the throat; | 
and kélé, a tumour: Gr.), in Surgery, a4. 
tumour occurring in the anterior part of the ! 
neck. (See GoITRe.) 

BRONCHOT‘OMY (bronchos, the throat; | 
and temno, I cut: Gr.), in Surgery, an inci- | 
sion made in the windpipe ; which ts neces- 
Kary in many cases, and especialy in a. 
Vivlent quiney, to prevent suffocation from | 





' the great inflammation or tumidity of the: 


‘ tomy and tracheotomy. 


parts. Itis also sometimes called laryngo- | 


BRONZE (bronzo; Ital.), an alloy which, | 
when intended forktatues, is composed of 
914 per cent. of copper, 5} per cent. of zinc, } 
and about 14 per cent. of tin and lead. The. 


' ancients used bronze for a great variety of | 
' purposes; hence, arms and other instru- : 


ments, medals and statues of this metal, | 


, are to be found in all cabinets of antiqui- 


, thes, 


The moderns have also made much 


. se of bronze, particularly for statues ex- 
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upun which to found our supplications. 
Any lay brother was allowed the liberty of 
exhorting the congregation, and, after the 
sermon, of reasoning upon the doctrines 
that had been preached. In a word, every 
church on their model is a body corporate, 
amenabie to no class, synod, convocation, 
or other jurisdiction whatever. During 
Elizabeth's retgn, the Jawa were enforced 
against the Brownists with great severity 
and accordingly many retired and settled 
at Amsterdam, where their church flour- 
ished nearly a century. 

BRU'MAL (brumalia, from bruma, the 
winter solstice: Dat), relating to the win- 


! ter quarter of the year, which begina at the 


shortest day. 

BRY’‘ONY, BLACK. (See Yam.} 

BRY’ONY, WILD. (Bee CUCURRITACE, 

BUB‘BLE (bobdbel: Dut), a vesicle o 
water, &c., filled with air.—— BUBBLR, in 
Commerce, & term given to any delusive 
scheme or project for raising money on 
imaginary or false pretences; as the famous 
‘South Sea bubble,’ which see. 

BU’‘BO, a genus of owls, to which ou 
eagle owl belongs.——BuUsO (boubddn, a gland 
in the groin : Gr.), in Medicine, the name of 
any tumour in the lymphatic glands of the 
groin or axilla, 

BU‘'BONOCELE (boubdm, a gland in the 
groin; and kélé, a tumour: @r.), tn Medi- 
cine, the inguinal hernia, a rupture of the 
groin, formed by a prolapsus of the intes- 
tines or omentum. 

BUCANVER, or BUCCANE’ER, & name 
applied to those pliratical adventurers, 
chiefly English and French, who, In the 
seventeenth century, committed the most 
terribie depredations on the Spaniards tn 
America. The first French settlers in the 
island of San Domingo had been taught by 
the Caribbee Indians how to cure the flesh 


posed to accidents or the influence of the , of the wild cattle and boars they killed, and 


, atmosphere, and for caste of celebrated an- , the preserved meat was called doucan by the : 
. Indians, Whence the French formed a ver! | 


' tiques. Bronze of a good quality acquires, 
by oxidation, a fine green tint, called patina 
antigua, or cwrugo, which appearance is {mi- 
tated bagn artificial process called bronzing. | 

BROOM, the Spartium scoparium of bo- 
tanists, a well-known leguminous shrub, | the modern trumpet, 

from which a yellow dye is obtained.—_— ! BUCCINA’TOR (a trampcter, from the 

The Butcher's Broom is a small shrub with | last; Lat), in Anatomy, a muscle of the 

prickly leaves, named by botanists Ruscus cheek, so called from its office of forcing 


' Boucaner, to dry without salt, and from this 
' came the words Boucanier and Buccaneer. 
BUCCINA (Lat.), an ancient masical and 


military instrument, somewhat similar to ! 


aculeatus, nat. ord. Liliacee, 

BROWN’'ISTS, in Church Hiatory, a reli- 
gious sect, w sprang up tn England to- 
wards the end of the 16th century, and 
was long known under the denomination of 
Independents. Their leader was Robert 


| out the breath. 
; BUC'TCINUM (same deriv), a genus of 
/ molluscs, to which 
belongs, 
BUC'CULA (Lat, from bucea, the cheek), 
in Antiquity, that part of the helmet which 


' Brown, born at Northampton ; yet his name | protected the cheeks. 


was not adopted by them, but rather given 
to them by thetradversaries as a nickname, 
They equally disliked episcopacy and pres- 
byterianism. They condemned the solemn 
celebration of marriages in churches, main- 
; taintng that, matrimony being a civil 
contract, the confirmation of it ought to 
- proceed from the magistrate; an opinion 
rather in accordance with recent enact- 
ments of our legislature on this subject. 
They also rejected all forms of prayer, and 


aeld that the Lord's prayer was not to be | of Passeres. 
recited as such, being given only as a model | tropical parts of Asean Africa, remark 
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BUCEN'TAUR (boukentauroa, a centaur: 
Gr.), the name of the large vessel which the 


Venetians formerly used In the ceremony , 
of espousing the sea. This took place an- . 


nually on Ascension Day. The Doge threw 


a gold ring into the Adriatic, saying, ‘ Dea- | 
ponsamus te, inare, in signum veri perpe- . 
O sea, asa 


tuique domini.” We wed th 
token of true and everlasting dominion. 
BU’CE ROS (bous, an ox ; and keras, aborn: 
Gr.), a genusof birds belonging to the order 
They are the horn-bills of the 
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the common whelk , 
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able for having a large horny ‘appendage of | matter, and subjected to the misertea of life, 
a cellular structure, growing on the upper | unicss the individual to whom it belongs, 
division of the beak. [ta use fs not known. l by the attainment of wisdora through 
BUCK (buce: Saz.),the mnale of the fallow- , prayer and contemplation, secures tts reab- 
deer. in hia frat year, a buck is called a sorption Into the Deity. The authority of 
fawn ; in the second, 4 prickct ; the third, a| the Vedas, the sacred books of the Brah- 
sorel; the fourth, a sore; the fifth, a buck , ming, fa rejected, as well as the sacrifices, 
of the first head; and the sixth, a great; ceremonies, apd vther religious obser- 
buck. The word Is also used to denote the 
mate of the hare and rabbit tribes. 
BUCK’LER, a niece of defensive armour ! not forbidden the use of animal food, are 
ased by the ancients, commonly composed | obtained from all classes. Monasteries, and 
of hides, «(rengthened with plates of metal.) nuuneries abound wherever Buddhien flou- 
_-— BUCKLERS, VOTIVE, were those conse- | rishes. The ceremonies have so many re- 














erated to the @wods, and hung up in their| semblances tu those of the Roman Catholic - 


remples, ii commemoration of some hero, | church as to strike European spectators 
orasa thanksgiving for a victory obtained with surprise. Amongat the characteristica 


wances of the Hindoos. There ig no dis- | 
tinction of caste, und the priests, who are - 


over ap enemy, whose bucklers taken in 
’ war were offered as & trophy.—— BCOKLERS, 


{n Naval language, are pieces of wood fitted 
together to stop the hawse-holes, so as to 
prevent the ship frum taking tn too much 
water inn heavy sea. 

FY.), 


BUCK/RAM (bougran: a sort of 


_ coarse cloth made of hemp, gunned, calen- 
dered, and dyed of several colours. 


It is 


. used in drapery, garmenta, &c., which re- 


qgidre to be kept atiff to their form. 
BUCK‘’WHEAT, the aceds of the Fagopy- 

rum esculentum, a plant belonging to the 

nat. ord. Polygnonacea, cultivated as food. 
BUCOL‘IC (voukolikos, pastoral: Gr.), In 


 anefent Poetry,a poem relating to shepherds 
/ and rural affairs. The most celebrated of 


the ancient bucolics are thoae of Virgil 

BU DIY HISM, or BOOD‘HISY, an anctent 
evystem) of religion which originated in 
Indta, where it ia now extinct, and whence 
it was carried tn Ceylon, Thibet, China, and 
Japan. Its adherents at the present day 
have heen calculated to amount to several 
hundred millions. The priority of Budd- 


hisin and Brahminiam, which have many | tbe Jatter to receive the bud. 


polots of Wdentity, haa been much disputed. | 


| 


of Buddbist temples are the dagobas and the 

images of Buddha. The former are stone | 
structures of a hemispherical or pyramidal |} 
form, supported on cyJindrical pedestals. | 
The Images represent a human form stand- 
fug, recliuing, or sitting, with curly hair, 
and ears drawn downwards, Besides many ; 
other monuments of the anctent worship of 
Buddha, there are two particularly remark- 
nble—the ruins of the gigantic temple 
Horo-Budor in Java, and the five large sub- 
terranean halls, called Panteh-Pandu, ou 
the way from Guzerat to Malwa. Tradition 
ascribes these astonishing worksof ancient 
Indian architectare and sculpture, which 
far surpass the skill of the modern Hindoos, 
to the Pandus, the heroes of Indian my- 
thology. Buddhism evas expelled from 


India by the persecutions of the Brahmins °. 


between the fifth and seventh centuries of 
our era. 

BUDDING, a method of propagating 
planta. A bad with a small portion of burk 
fs neatly cut off and transferred to another 
tree, a slit being firat made tu the bark of . 
It is then 
bound round with thread nntil the bud has 


The founder of this religion was, according | grown to and become part of thetree. The 
to tradition, the gon of an Tudian king. We! branch springing from the bud will afford 


is known by several names, such as Sakya- ! 


Nowers and fruit similar to those of the tree 


sinha, the Hon of the race of Sakya, and, from which it was taken. 


Buddha or the sage. In China, the latter 
name has been corrupted into Fo-ta and Fo, 
After Sakyasinha’s death, and to fll his, 
place, a succession of perfectly virtuous | 
souls lave descended upon earth, and as- 
sumed human forms, for the welfare of 
mankind ; and it {s belleved tn Thibet that 
the Grand Lama of Thibet {8 his successor 
forthe time being. [See Lamaisy.) The 
sacred writings of the Buddhists are very 
nimerons; they were originally composed 
fy Sanskrit, from which they were after- 
wards translated Into other tongnes, It 


. would seem that there was a belief in a 


primeval Deity named AdJ-Buddha, or the 
Fir-t Buddha, and that he was the first 
person of the trinity, the other two persona 


‘ beinu Dharma and Sunga, answering to 


Hrahina, Siva, and Vishnu, of the Brahmins. 
The trident borne by the priests {a cemble- 
matical of this trinity. The principal teneta 


| of Buddhiam are, that the world and all it 


contatna are manifestations of the Deity, 
but of a transient and delusive character ; 
that the human soul ig an emanation of the 
Delty, and, after death, will be bound to 





BUDE LIGHT (Bude, in Cornwall, where 
the inventor resided), This mine was 
given by Mr. Gurney to a Hgeht tn which 
oxygen was wae passed {nto the flame, in- 
stead of common air, which greatly in- 
ercased the brillianey of the Hight: but the 
expense prevented this arrangement from 
betng used commonly, What is naw called 
the Bude light js a gns figine, with two, 
three, or more cancentric burners, chim- 
neys supplied with common air, and refilec- 
tors of pecullar construction. 

BUD’GET (ougette, a bre: Pr.) the 
name given to the annual statement of 
the public finances made to the House of | 
Commona, 

BUF’FALO (boubaloa: Gr.), in Zoology, 
the popular name for some animals of the 
ox tribe, belonging to the Fe Bubatus, 


The common buffalo, B. duffetus, has been 

domesticated ip India, where they are also | 
wild, They are very strong animals, and 

have borns sometimes measuring asix feet | 
in length. TheCape buffalo, B. caffer, lives | 
in Jarge herds in South Africa. It is a | 
powerful beast, but has not been domest}. iF 
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tipathy a red colour, and are most 
furious atid vindictive: they dre fond of 
standing in the water, and swim the 
. proadest rivers without hesitation. (See 
| BrgoN.] 

| BUR'FERS (bouffer, to puff out: Fr.), 
| elastic cushions attached to railway car- 
| riages for the purpose of breaking the 
shock when one carriage ta pushed against 
’ another. They are usually formed of strong 
| springs of stecl, or of vulcanized caout- 
choue. 

BUFFET’ (?F*.), anclently a lUttle apart- 
ment separated from the rest of the room 
by slender wooden columns, for the dispos- 
ing of china, glass, &c. 

BUP’FO (Ital), a singer, or actor, who 
takes the humorous part in comic operas, 


Cc. 

BU'FONITES (Bufo, a toad: Lat), in 
Mineralogy, a sort of stone formerly said to 
be found in the head of a toad, and hence 
vulgarly called toudstone. 

BUG (bugg, terror: Goth.), a troubdlesomne 
and disgusting insect; the Cunex lectulu- 
rius of naturalists. 

BU'GLOSS (bougléssos : from bows, an Ox; 
and glosat, the tongue: Gr.), the Or-tundque. 
In Botany, a name given to plants belong- 





Ing to several distinct genera of plants, as | 


Avchusa, Lycopsia, aud Asperugo. 

BUL, In the ancient Hebrew chronology, 

the etuhth month ofthe ecclesiastical, and 

| the seeond of the civil year; it has since 

heen enlled Marsbevan, and answers to our 
October, 

BUL-BUL, an Indian name for the night- 
ingale, whose loves with the roge are ccle- 
brated in eaatern poetry. 

BULB (bulbus: Lat; dolbos: Gr.), tn Bo- 
tany, ig a subterrancan ieaf-bud covered 
with scales, from the centre of which pro- 
ceeds k stein with leaves. Atthe base of the 
bulb is a sort of disc, from which the roots 
fssue. Bulbs are anid to be solid when 
composed of one uniform Ininp of matter, 
asin the tulip; tunicated, When formed of 
a great Damber of coats surrounding one 
another, Bs in the onfon, sqguamose, or 
Rcaly, when composed of smaller flakes, As 
in the Hly; duplicate, when there are only 
‘two to each plant; and aggregate, when 
| there ts a congeries of such roots to each 


i plant, 

BULUMIA, of BU/LIMY (voulimia, hun- 
i wer: Gr), a digease in which the patlent 
| 8 affected with an inaatiableand perpetual 
| appetite for fuod. 

BU’LIMUS (same deriv.), a very large 
| conus of land molluscs allied to the common 
; Sualla, About 700 species (including sub- 
genera) have been described, and some of 
the African species are of very large size. 
The young have shells in the e::x. 

BULK’ 





a ship, hy which one part is divided from 
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cated. “Buffaloes have the most violent an- 


| 
= in the constellation Taurus.— 


EADS, partitions made athwart 
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small round ornament of gold or silver, in 
the shape of a heart, Worn about the neck 
or breuat of the children of the notslity til! 
the age of seventeen when they assumed 
the toga, and hung: ‘ap the bulla as an 
offering to the Lares or household gods.—— 
In Zoology, a large genus of gasteropod 
molluses with ventricose shells which the 
anfinals more or Jess invest, The gizzard ts 
furnished with three calcareous plates by 
which the food {s triturated. 

BUL/LATE (bullatus, from last), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf having protu- 
berances on its surface resembling bilsters. 

BUL/LETIN, an offictal account of public 
transactions or matters of general interest. 

BULL’-FIGHT, anentertainment frequent 
in Spatn and Portugal, at which wild bulls 
are encountered by men armed with lances. 


BULL’PINCH, a well known songster of | 
the Finch fanitly, the Pyrrhula vulgaris of | 


ornithologists. The wild bird does much 


injury during the spring to gooseberry - 


bushes, cherry trees and plum trees, by 
devouring their flower buds. Bullfinches 
which have been taught to warble particular 
tunes are imported in large numbers from 
Gerniany. 
| BULL-FROG, the Rana pipiens of North 
America, the largest species of the genus, 
s) called because its voice resembles the 
distant lowing of an ox. 

BUL/LION (bulla, an ornament of meta! : 
Lat.) uncoined and unwrought gold or ail- 
ver, of any degree of flucneas. 

BULL'S’-EYE£E, a murk in the centre of a 
target, in the shape of a bull’s eye, at which 
archers, &c., shoot by way of exercise. —— In 
Astronomy, Aldeburan, a star of the first 





Among seamen, a small obscure cloud 


rnddy in the middle, generally the imme , 
dinte forerunner of a great storm.— In | 


Architecture, any Kinall efreular opening or 
window. 


RBUL‘WARK (bol, the trunk of a tree; and | 


werk, a work: Goth., in Fortification, a 
mound of earth capable of resisting cannon- 
shot. It is now terined a dagtion,—— The 
ruls, &e., used to prevent persons from 
falling from the deck of a ship into the sea. 

BUM!’-BOAT, a sort of wherry used about 
harbours to carry provisions, &c., for sale 
to ships lying at a distance. 

BUN’GALOW (Und.), a house of one story 
a a thatched roof, such as fa common in 

ndia, 

BUNT (supposed to be a corruption of 
bent), in Nautical language, the middle part 
of a sail, formed into a sort of bag or hol- 
low, that it may gather mure wind. 

BUN’TINE, or BUNT’ING, the thin 
woollen stuff of which the colours, or flags, 

‘and signals of ships xre made. 

BUN’TING (buntinateg, fat rump: Wel), 
ithe appellation of several closely-ailied 
ibirds, of which the Common Bunting, 


another; as in the great cabin, gun-room, | Amberiza miliaria, and the Yellow Bunting 


Pread-room, &c, 
BOLL 


with the bulla, a jeaden or gold seal. 


BUL‘LA (a bubble: Lat.), in Antiquity, a 


arm 








EZ. citrinella, may be 


or Yellow-hammer, 


(bulle: Dut.), in Astronomy, the, taken as cxamples. 
eonstellation Taurtus.——Also, an edict or 
Mandate isaued by the Pope, and scaled 


| BUNT’LINES, small ropes fastened to 

| crinwles, which serve to force up the bunt 

' of the sail for the better furling of it. 
BUOY (bouée: F¥.), a short piece of wood 








BUPHAGA | 


or close-hooped barrel fastened by a rope to 
the anchor, to point out ita situation, — 
Also, conical vessels, generally of large 
dimensions and showlly painted, that they 
may be seen at a distance, serving to mark 
out the course a ship is to follow in leaving 
a harbour, &c. Sometimes bells are at- 
tached to them, which ring by their motion, 
and denote their proximity in foggy wea- 
ther.----A LIFE-BuOY is intended to keep 
® person afloat till he can be taken from the 
water. It should be suspended from the 
stern of the ship, and let go as soon us any- 
body falls overboard, and a light may be 
attached to it which is kindled by its fall, 
if the accident happens by night. It 
usually consists of twu hollow copper 
vessels connected together, and of buoy- 
ancy sufficient to support one man leaning 
upon them. 

BU'PHAGA (bouag, an ox; and phago I eat: 
Gr.), in Ornithology, a genus of South 
African birds allied to the Starlings. The 
species ure termed Beef-eaters, or Cattle- 
pickers, from their settling upon the backs 
of oxen and other ruminants, to peck out 





with their beaks the maggots of bot flick | 


deposited under the hide. 

BUPRES’/TIS (boupréstia: from bous, an 
ox; and pretho, I swell out: Gr.), in Ento- 
mology, a genus of beetles belonging to a 
large family, the species of which are re- 
markable for the brilliant colours and me- 
tallic lustre of their wing cases. These 
are frequently employed in the decoration 
of Jadics’ dresses. 

BU R’DEN, the contents of a ship, or the 
number of tons which a vessel will carry. —— 
BURDEN (bourdon, the drone of a musical in- 
atrument: Fr.), in Muaic, that part of asong 
which igs repeated at every verse or stanza, 

BUREAU’ (an office: Fy.), in its primary 
sense, wos a cloth covering a table; next a 
writing-table; aud afterwards the chamber 
of an officer of government, and the body 
of subordinates who labour under his di- 
rection. 

BUR/GAGE (urgh,a borough ; from beorg: 
Saz.), an anclent tenure in boroughs by 
which the inhabitants hold their lands, &¢. 
of the King, or other lord of the borough, 
at a certain yearly rent. There are also 
peculiarities as to descent. A dwelling- 
house In a borough was also formerly 
called a burgage. 

BU R'GESS (bourgeois : Fr.), an inhabitant 
of a borough, or one who possesses a tene- 
ment within it. Also the representative of 
a borough in parlfament. Also, the person 
who has the right to vote on the election 
of municipal officers, 

BUR‘GLARY (burgt latrocinium, robbery 
ofa burgh: Laz.), in Law, the breaking and 
entering the dwelling of another in the 
night, with the intent to commit some 
felony. The lke offence committed by day 
is called house-breakiug. 

BUR‘’GOMASTER, the chief magistrate 
of towns in Holland and Germany. 

BU’‘RIN (Fr.), an inatrument of tempered 
steel uscd fur engraving on copper, &c. One 
end is ground off obliquely 80 as to produce 
&@ point, and the other is inserted in ashort 
wooden handle. 
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RURLET’TA (durlare, to jest: Ital), a 
light, comic species of musica] cane 

BURN’ING. (See COMBUATION.] 

BURN‘ING-GLASS, a convex lens which 
collects and concentrates to a focus the 
rays of heat that fall upon it from the sun; 
so that a piece of wood, or other body easily 
inflammable, is kindled when held in the 
focus. BURNING MIRRORS, or apecula, 
are concave surfaces, which refiect the rays 
of heat to a focus. Among the ancients, 
the burning mirrors of Archimedes and Pro- 
clus are famous. By the former, tne Ro- 
man navy was set on fire and consumed, at 
the digtance of a bow-shot; and by the 
Jatter, according to Zonaras, the navy of 
Vitellius, while besieging Byzantium, was | 
burnt to ashes. By means of a nifrror made 
by Villette, a French artist of Lyons, & six- 
pence was melted in seven seconds and a 
half, and a halfpenny in sixteen seconds, 
This mirror was 47 inches wide, and ground 
toa spherical surface of 76 inches radius, 
80 that its focus was about 38 tnches from 
the vertex. Its substance was a composi- 

; tion of tin, copper, and hismuth., 

BUR’/REL-SHOT (bourreller, to torture: 
Fy.), small shot, nails, pieces of old iron, | 
&¢,, put Into cases, to be discharged out of 
ordnance, 

BURSA MUCO’'S.2 (mucous pouches, 
Mod, Lat.), in Anatomy, bags which secrete 
n mucous fat that serves to lubricate ten- 
dons, muscles, and boges, in order to render 
their motion easy, 

BURR-STONK, the hard tough stone of 
which the grinding stones of four millsare 
niade, cut out of some igneous rock. Mill- 
stones from the trachyte of the Eifel dis- 
trict on tlhe Rhine are exported to many 
countries. 

BUR’SAR (bursa, a purse: Mod. Lat.), in 
the English Universities, the treasurer of a 
college; in the Scotch Universities, a stu- 
dent whose success in his studies has 
gained for him a pension, 

BUSH’-HARROW, an implement of hus 
bandry for harrowing grass lands and 
covering grass or clover seed [t con- 
sists of a frame with three or More bars, 
in which bushes are Interwoven, 

BUSH’/MEN, or BOSJESMEN, a savage 
tribe living in South Africa, In the neigh- 
bourhood of the EngHsh settlements, They 
are more wild and ferocious than either the 
Caffres or Hottentots. 

BUS’KIN, a kind of higf shoe, auciently 
worn by tragedians; also a sort of leather 
stocking serving the purpose of a boot. 

BUST, or BUS’TO (Ital.), in Sculpture, n 
figure or portrait showing only the head 
and shoulders, the arms being absent. 

BUS’TARD, a name given to some Dirds 
belonging to the genus Otis, plaredamongst 
the Gralle or Waders. They are heavy 
birds, without much power of flight, and 
swift runners. The Great Bustard seetng to 
huve become extinct in England. The Little 
Bustard is occasionally a winter visitor. 

BUTCH’/ER-BIRDS, a species of Lamivus, 
which see. 

BUT’TER (bouturon: from bows, a cow; 
and turos, cheese: Gr.), a fat unctuous eub- | 
stance, procured from the cream of milk by 
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churning. This kind of oil, in its natural 
conditior,,»i8 distributed through all the 
substance of the mflk In very small parti- 
cles, which are interposed between the 
caseous and serous parts, among which it fs 
snanended by a slight adherence, but with- 
out being dissolved, Being in the same state 
as ofl in emulsions, {t causes the miik to be 
white; and separating by rest, it ascends 
to the surface, and forms a cream. It was 
only at a late period that the Greeks appear 
to have had any notion of butter; their 
poets make no mention of it, and yet they 
frequently speak of milk and cheese. The 
Romans used butter only as a medicine, 
never as & nutriment.——BUTTER, a name 
given in old books of chemistry to several 
metallic chlorides, on account of their ap- 
pearance when newly prepared. Hence there 
are the butters of antimony, arsenic, é&c. 

BUT'TERCUP, the common name of 
some wild species of Ranunculus. 

BUT’TERFLIES, a well-known tribe of 
lepidopterous insects, distinguished from 
moths by having the antennusw clubbed at 
the end, carrying the wings upright when 
ia state of repose, and being destitute of 
any apparatus to connect them during 
tight. (See LEPIDOPTERA.) 

BUT’TER-TREE, a tree found by Mungo 
Park, in the interior of Africa, yielding 
from fts kernels, by pressure, a white, firni, 
rich butter. The tree is supposed to have 
heen some species of Bassla, nat. ord. Sapo- 
facew, an order containing other trees with 
Aly fruits, 

BUWTER-WORT, aun English plant with 
parple flowers, growing in bogs, and belony- 
ing to the genus Pinguicula, nat. ord. Leu- 
tibulariacew. 

BUT’'TOCK (aboutir, to Join end: Fr.) of 
aship, is that part which fs right astern, 
from the tack upwards; and a ship is enid 
to have a broad or a narrow buttock, ac- 
cording as she is built broad or narrow at 
the transom 
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BUX'US (Lat, from pusos: Gr.), a genus 
of evergreen shrubs belonging to the nat. 
ord. Huphorbiacee. One species, the com- 
mon boxtres, 1s much used for the borders 
of tlower-beds. Boxwood is extremely hard 
and smooth, and therefore capable of being 
wrought with great neatneas by the turner. 
It is used for the same reason by engravers 
on wood. 

BUZE, a wooden or leaden pipe to convey 
the air into mines, 

BUZ’ZARD (buse: Fr.), 2 rapacious but 
sluggish bird of the Falcon tribe, the J’alco 
buten of naturalists. 

BY’-LAWS5, or BY’E-LA WS, private and 
peculiar laws for the good government ofr 
city, court, or other community, made by 
the general consent of the members. All 
bye-laws are to be reasonable, and for the 
common benefit, not private advantage of: 
any particular person; and they must be 
consistent with the public laws tn force. 

BYS’SOLITE (Oussos, finx; and lithos, a 
stone: Gr.), a scarce mineral from the Alpe, 
occurring In very delicate filaments, short, 
flexible, and elastic. The colour is olive 
green, and the lustre rather silky. 

BYS’SUS (bussos, flax: Gr), a fine linen 
among the ancients, procured from Tudia, 
Also that Egyptian linen, of which the 
tunica of Jewish priests were made.-—— 
Byssus, the fibrous matter by which some 
shell-bearing molluses attach themselves to 
rocks and stones under water. The silky 
fibres of the byssua of the Pinna, a bivalve 
which grows to a large size, are made Into 
gioves, and other articles of dress, in the 
isJand of Sardinia, 

BYZAN'TINHK, 2a gold coin of the value of 
157., so called from being coined at Byzan- 
tium. Also an epithet for anything pertain- 
ing to Byzantium, an ancient city of Thrace, 
situated on the Bosphorus, nearly in the 
place where Constantinople now stands, 
Also a style of AROHITECTURE. 


C 


C, the third letter, and second consonant 
of the alphabet; is pronounced like & before 
the vowels a, o, and uw, and Hke s before e, i, 
aud y. Before 4 it has a peculiar sound, as 
in chance, chalk; in chord and some other 
words, {t is hard likex; butin many French 
words It is soft before hk, like 8, as in chaise, 
chagrin, &c. As a numeral, CO stands for 
100, and CC for 200, &c.; as anabbreviation, 
It stands for Christ, as A.C. or B.O., Ante 
Christum, or Before Christ, Also, In auclent 
authors, for Caius, Cresar, consul, civitas, 
&e,. For Civil,as D.C.1.. Doctor of Civil Law: 
for Companion, as C.B. Companion of the 
Bath; for Cross, as G.C.B. Grand Cross of 
the Bath; for Cominander, as K.C.B, Knight 
Commander of the Bath; for Company 38 
E.L0. Eust India Company. It wasa symbol 
of condemnation in the Roman tribunals, 


as an abbreviation for condemne ; being, on 
this account, called litera tristis, or a BOT- 
rowful letter, in opposition to A, for absolvo, 
a litera salutarisx, or advantageous letter. 
——In Music, C after the clef is the mark 
of common time. 

CAA‘BA, or CAA‘BAH (a square stone: 
Arab,), properly signifies the stone In the 
temple of Mecca, greatly reverenced by the 
Mahometans, as having been presented to 
the patriarch Abraham by the ange! Gabriel. 
It is used also to {ndficate the edifice in 
which this stone is placed. The Mabome- 
tans always turn thelr faces towards this 
building when they pray, in whatever part 
of the world they happen to be. It enjoys 
the privilege of an asylum for all sorts of 
criminals; but is most remarkable for the 
pilgrimages made to it by the devout Mus- 
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sulmans, who 
{t, taat they 
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y 80 great a veneration to’ with sixteen tons pressure ; and it is nearly 
lieve a single sight of tts | 


















equivalent to a hemp cable ten,ginches in 


sacred walls, without any particular act of | diameter, 


devotion, is as meritorious, in the sight of 
God, as th 


CA BO’/CHED, or CABO’SSB (caboche: Old 


e most careful discharge of one’s; Fr.; from caput, the head: Lat), in He- 


duty, for the space of a whole year, in any | raldry, baving the head cut close, 80 a8 to 


other temple. 
CABAL’, denotes a number of persons 
united in some close design, and is some- 


have no neck Ieft, 
CABOO'SE, the cook-room or kitchen of 
aship. It also signifies the box that covers 


times used synonymously with faction. the chimney ofa ship. 


This term was applied to the intnistry of | 


OAOA’DE (kakoa, bad: Gr.), a French teri 


Charles 11, from the Initial letters of their: for an unlucky enterprise in war, which 


respective names, viz., Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, 

CAB’ALA, & mysterious kind of science 
pretended to have been delivered by reve- 
lation to the ancient Jews, and transmitted 
by oral tradition to those of our times; 
serving for the interpretation of the books 
both of nature and Scripture. It was of 
orlental origin, the work of Alexandrian 
Jews not long after the Christian era. 1t 
was alleged to have been divinely commu- 
nicated to Esdras. It treated of the nature 
of the Deity, and of the various orders of 
, spirits that had emanated from Him tn long 
succession, For some centuries it fell into 
neglect, but was again studied in the 
middie ages. In the 15th century, the 
famous Picus of Mirandola was an enthusi- 
astic disciple of it. . 

CAB/ALLINE (caballus, a horse: Lat.), 
pertaining to a horse; as, caballine aloes, 
#0 called from its being a medicine given 
to horses, 

CAB’/BAGKE PALM, In the West Indies 
the Areca oleracea 1s known under this 
name, because its large terminal bud is 
eaten. Many other palms in different places 
also yleld an eatable ‘cabbage,’ for Instance, 
the Futerpe edulis, in Southern Brazil, a tall 
graceful tree, 40 or 50 feet high, with astem 
£0 slender that it may be grasped by the two 
hands. The tree dies when the ‘ cabbage’ 
is removed. 

CABINET (Fy.), a place set apart for 
writing, studying, or preserving anything 
that is precious. Hence we pry a cabinet 
of paintings, curiosities, &c.——Also, the 
closet or private rooin in the royal palace, 
where councils are held. AJso, a certain 
number of the bigher ministers of state 
who determine the meusures and action of 
the government, These ministers are the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the President of the Council, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the five Secretaries of State 
for the Home, Foreign, Colonial, War, and 
Indian Departments, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Postinaster-General, the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

OABI'NI, deities greatly venerated by the 
nnclent Pagans in Greece and Phoenicia, 
and supposed to preside over metals. Their 
uature and origin are involved in great 
obscurity, 

CA’BLBE, a large strong repe or chain, 
used fo retain a vessel at anchor. An fron 
cable is not Hable to be chafced on rocky 
ground, or to become rotten in moisture. 
A chain whose section is one inch breaks 
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has been ill concerted and {ll conducted. 

CACAO. [See Cocoa.) 

CAOH’ALOT, the Physeter, or spermacett! 
whale. 

OACHE'XIA (G@r.: from kakoa, bad; and 
heris,a habit), in Medicine, a bad state or 
habit of body. 

CACH'OLONG (Cach, a river in Bulgaria ; 
and cholong, a stone: Calm.), a milk-white 
chalcedony found on the burders of the 
river Cach, 

CACOCHY’LIA (kakus, bad; and chulos, 
chyle: Gr.), in Medicine, a bad chylification, 













when the humour called chyle is not duly , 


minude. 
CACO/CHYMY (kakos, bad; and chumos, 


julce: Gr.), a vicious state of the vital hue | 


mours, especially of the blood, amsing trom 
a disorder of the secretions or excretions, 
or from contagion. 

CACOE’/THES (Gr. : from kakos, bad; and 
ethos, a characteristic gispusition), an ill 
habit or propensity; ag the cacoethes scri- 
bendi, an [teh for authorship. 

CACOPH’ONY (kakos bad; and phainé, a 
sound: Gr.), in Rhetoric, an uncouth, bad 


tone of the voice, proceeding from the ill» 


disposition of the organs; but more wene- 
rilly the term is applicd to a harsh or 
disagreeable effect, produced by the tov 
frequent repetition of the sane iettcrs, or 
the meeting of two or more monossl 
lables. 

CACOT’ROPHY (kukotrophia: from ka- 
kos, bad; and trophé, food: @r.), in Medi- 
cine, any sort of vicious nutrition. 

CACTA'CEA, a nat. ord. of plgnts, ull 
natives of America, and cliefly found in 
hotand dry places within the tropies, Many 
species are cultivated in our hothouses, 
and are well known for their bizarre 
shapes. Most of them arethickly set with 
spines. Several give beautiful flowers, the 
night-blowing Cereus for example; and 
soine yleld an edible fruit, called the Indian 
fig or prickly pear. Some are long, cylin- 
drical, and undulating Hke a snake; others 
ure apherical Mke a sea-urchin. . Specimens 
of the latter shape have been known tu 
measure between 6 and 7 feet in circum- 
ference. The cochineal insect feeds upon 
species of cacti, some of which haye become 
naturalised in the agouth of Europe, 

OAO'TUS (kakios, a thorny plant: Gr.), the 
name of an Amcrican genus of plants, see 
the last article. 

CADAS’/TRAL (cadrer, to square: FY.) 
a term applied to the measurement and 
mapping of a country on a uniform scale, 
The cadastral survey of Great Britain 1s te 
be on the scale of 25 inches to the mile. 
The ordnance survey of England and Wales, 
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already executed, {s on the scale of 1 tuch 
to the ae 

CAD’DI8, or CAD’DICE (kados, a cask: 
Gr.), the worm-like larves of several species 
of four-winged files, of the genus Phryganea 
(order Trichoptera), which haunt marshy 
places. The larvm form cases, open at each 
end, of gravel, &c., in which they reside, 
immersedin water. Caddis worms are used 
as bait by anglers. 

CA‘/DENCE (cadenza: Ital.), in Grammar, 
the fall of the voice ; also the flow of verses 
or periods,——In Dancing, the term is 
used when the steps follow the notes and 








;L measures of the music.—In Horseman- 


ship, the cadence ia the measure or prv- 
portion observed by a horse in all his 
motions,—--In Music, it ig a pause or sus- 
pension at the end of an air, or at the ter- 
Injuation of a proper chord. 

CADET’ (a younger brother: F7.), one 
who is trained up forthe army by a course 
of military discipline, such as that enforced 
at the military colleges of Woolwich, Ad- 
discombe, &c.——- CADETSHIP, the com- 
infgsion which was given to a cadet to enter 
the East India Company's service. 

CA’DI, a civil Judge or mawistrate in the 
Turkish empire. 

CADMIUM (kadmia, caluinine, an ore of 
zine: Gr), a ductile and malleable white 
inetal, Which is Hke tin, but fuses and vo- 
latilizes at a lower temperature than that 
it which tin melts.g Its specific gravity is 
87. Its ores are associated with those of 
ziuc. Cadinium {8 too scarce to be used 
generally in the arts, but it has been 
employed 48 a piginent, 

CADU'CEUS (Lat.), the wand or sccptre 
of Mercury, being a rod entwined with two 
serpents, and tipped with wings; borne by 
that deity as the ensign of his office. Used 
on medals, &e., it ig an emblem of peace; 
and it was carried by the Koman heralds 
when they went to proclaim peace. The 
' rod signified power; the serpents, wisdom ; 
and the wings, diligence and activity. 

CADD’COUS (caducus, Inclined to fall; 
from cadg, I fall: Lat), in Botany, devotes 
what is temporary and svon disappears or 
falls off. 

CA/SAR,in Roman Antiquity, the family 
name of the first ive Roman en:perors, and 
| afterwards adopted as a title by their suc- 
cossora. It was also used, by way of dils- 
tinction, for tge intended ur presumptive 
helr of the enTpire. It was superseded in 
the eastern empire by the title of Sebaato- 
craton (sebastos, venerable; and xratus, 
power: Gr.). The Kaiser of the Germans, 
and Czur of the Russians, are probably buth 
corruptions of the word, 

CAESA’/REAN OPERA’TION, the extrac- 
tion of achild from: the womb by an incision 
made for that purpose. Jullus Casur is 
said to have been brought {nto the world in 
this way ; and hence the tern. 

CASU'RA (Lat. from cedo, [ cut), a 
figure in Ancient Prosody by which a dl- 
vision or separation takes place tu a foot 
that ig composed of syNables belonging to | 
different words. Also, in Mudern Prosody, | 
the pause which the yolce makes in pro-— 
nounciug a verac uf many sylables. Thus, 
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in the first Hine of the following couplet 
from Pope’s ‘Essay on Man,’ the cssura fe 
between the fourth and fifth syllablee 
whilst in the second line it is between the 
fifth and sixth :— 


Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ a}] extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


CAYTERIS PA‘/RIBUS (all things else be | 
ing equal: Lat.), a termn often used by ma- 
thematical and physical writera. Thus of a 
bullet it may be said ‘ceteris paribua, the 
heavier tt is the shorter the range :’—~that 
is, supposing the length and diameter of the 
pleco and the quantity and strength of the 
powder to be the same, 

CAFFERS, or KAFIRS, one of the savage 
races living in the southern part of Africa. 
The name is derived from the Arabic, and 
signifies infidel. The men are tall and well 
made, with clear dark-brown complexions 
aud woolly hair. They are unsettled In 
their habits, and have frequently given 
much trouble to the English and Dutch 
colonists, 

CA'GOTS (Fr.), & degraded race of uncer- 
tain origin, who were held accursed by their 
neighbours in the south of France. It fs 
said they had a particular place set apart 
for them in the churches, with a separate | 
entrance door, 

CAINO’ZOIC (kuinos, recent; zve, life: 
Gr.), in Geology, a term appHed to the ter- 
tlary series of strata, because the c¢m- 
bedded organic remains are closely analo- | 
gous to existing species, 

CAIRNS, heaps of stones in a conical . 
form, which are freyuently to be met with | 
{un Scotland and Wales. They were in- 
tended as memorials or tombs, and differ 
from barrows, which were heaps of earth; 
but their object was probably the same, 

CA‘IBSON, or CAISSOO'N (Fy.), & Wooden | 
chest filled with bombs or powder, and laid: 
In the way of an enemy, or buried under 
suine work to blow it up. Also, the frame 
used in laying the foundations of a bridge. 
Also, a structure of wood or jrun employed 
{nstead of gates to close the entry to adock, 

CA'JEPUT OIL, a stimulant oi} distited 
from the leaves of Melaleuca cajeputi, a tree 
belonging to the nat. ord. Myrtacee, grow- : 
ing at the Moluccas. It is a powerful sudo- | 
rific, and ts applied externally in chronic 
rheumatiam, 

CALABAR BEAN, the seed of a tegu- , 
minous plant (Physostigma venenosuni), : 
Browing on the west coast of Africa. It 
is a poison, and ig used by thenativechiefs | 
ag an ordeal to determine the guilt or fn- 
nocence of suspected persons, It has been 
found that the extract of the bean possesses 
extraordinary power over the tris, A small 
quantity of the solution dropped into the 
eye causes contraction of the pupi] to 
such an extent that the aperture becomes 
closed. Hence {it ls coming {nto use in the 
treatment of ophthalmic cases. Belladonna 
has the opposite effect, in causiug such a 
dilatation of the pupil that the iris ia ; 
scarcely visible, 

CAL(/ABASH-TREE calabacca, a cala- 
bash; Syan.), the Orescentia cujete of bota- 
nists, the gourd-like fruit of whicb ‘4s 
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enclosed in a hard shell that serves the na- | 
tives of the tropical parts of America for | 


a drinking cup, a pot for boiling, and for 
various other domestic purposes, 


CALAMAN’CO (calamancus, a hat: Mod. | the pulp of 


Lat.), a fine sort of woollen stuff, of a rich 
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CALO-TUFF, a deposit of carbonate of 
lime by water holding it in solution. 
OAL’CULARY (calculus, a pebble: Zat.), 
a congerieg of stony secretions found in 
a pear and other fruits. 
CAL/CULATING MACHINES. Mathema- 


gloss, and chequered in the warp, so that tical calculations, both simple and compli- 


the checks are seen only upon one side. 
CALAMA'RY, or 8QUID, common names 


for a section of cuttiefishes, having elon- ' 


gated bodies with short broad fing, and a 
horny internal pen or shell. The common 
eery {a the Loligo vulgaris of natu- 
ra sts, 

CALAMIF’EROUDS (kalamos, a reed; and 
phero, 1 bear: @Gr.), a Botanic term for 
plants having a long, hollow, knotted atem., 

OAL/AMINE, or LAPIS CALAMINARIS, 
native carbonate of zinc: a name formerly 
given to the ore of zinc, used in making 
brass. 

OAL’/AMUS (kalamos, a reed: Gr.), a reed 
used anclently as a pen to write on parch- 
inent or ie eesti generic name of 
some Indian palms, including the dragon's 
blood calamus, and the rotang.——Also, 2 
kind of reed, or sweet-scented cane, used 
by the Jews as a perfume. 

CAL‘ATHUS, in Antiquity, a basket or 


hamper, made of osiers or reeds, used to! 


put needle-work in, or to hold flowers. The 
calathus wasalsoa pan for cheese-curds and 
milk, and a cup for wine used in sacrifices. 

CAL/CAR (calcaria, a lime-kiln; from 
calx, Mine: Zat.), a kind of furnace, used In 
slasa works for the calcination of sandand 
potash. 

CALCA’/REOUS (calcarius, from cala, 
lime; Zat.), a term applied to anything 
composed of Hime. 

CALCA’/REOUS SPAR (same deriv.), crys- 
tallized native carbonate of lime. 

CAL’/CEUS (Lat., from calz, the heel), in 
Antiquity, a shoe or boot. The shoes were 
frequently open in front, leaving the toes 
bare. In the time of the Emperors, senators 
wore high shoes like buskins, fastened 
with four black thongs in front, and orna- 
mented with a crescent, 

CALCIF‘EROUS (calz, lime: and fero, I 
bear: Lat.), having lime. 

CALOINA’/TION (calz, lime: Leat.), the 
process of the reduction of budies to a jul- 
verisable state by the action of fire, in the 
same way as lime is produced from Ilime- 
atone. 

CAL/OIUM (calz, lime: Lat.), the metallic 
basis of ime. It is sol{d, rather yellowish, 
highly lustrous, but tarnishes quickly {tu 
the air. In contact with cold water it de 
composes rapidly, and hydrogen is evolved. 
Heated to redness in the air, it burns and 
sends off sparks, but does not inflane. It 
is moderately hard, malleable and ductile, 
and haga specific gravity of 1°58 It is ob- 
tainable by the electrolysis of chivride of 
calcium, 

CALOOG/RAPHY (calz, lime: Lat; and 
grapho, I write: Gr.), an engraving after 
the manner of a drawing in chalk. 

CALC-BINTER (Kalk, ime; and sintern, 
to drop: Germ.), {ncrustations of carbonate 
of lime; also, the stalactites attached to 
the roofs of caverns. 


cated, enter so largely into the common 
concerns of life, that any machine capable 
of facilitating them must be considered of 
deep tmportance, The earliest contrivance 
of this kind was the abacus, which see. 
Within the last hundred years, several of 
great ingentfity have been devised, which 
were capable of performing simnple opera: 
tions. Their principle may be understood 
by supposing some number of wheels, each 
having a dial with ten numbered divisions 
and an index, and driving one another by 
pinions, so arranged that ten revolutions 
of one shall produce one revolution of that 
which it drives, Such a machine will repre- 
sent the decimal system, and will indicate, 
without the possibility of error, the total 
number of impulses, each of which is ex- 
pressed by one division of the first dial, 
This is the principle on which the gas 
meter registers the revolutions of its re- 
volving part. It ts the principle, also, of 
many contrivances for recording the nuin- 
ber of strokes made hy steam-engines in a 
given time, the number of persons passing 
over bridges at which toll is paid, &c. A 
very tew wheels suffice to register enor- 
mous numbers, It is clearthat such a train 
of wheels may be inade to represent any 
system as well as the deciinal, Pascal con- 
structed a machine suited to the currency 
used in his time in Upper Normandy, 
These contrivances were not, however, 
calculated to supply a want most seriously 
felt —the production of arithmetical and 
other tables rigorously correct. From the 
imperfection of the human mind, and the 
impossibility of keeping the attention in- 
variably fixed on any one object, errors 
must creep into such tables, and these 
errors must be highly inconvenient tf con- 
nected with navigation, &e. The process 
of multiplication is not very complicated; 
yet, In an extensive table prepared by Dr, 
Hutton for the Board of Longitude, forty 
errors were detected in asingle page, taken 
at random. These considerations led Mr. 
Babbage, nearly forty years ago, to makea 
machine which should construct tables of 
an important kind without the chance of 
error. It would be impossible to give any 
idea of his ingenuity and JIabours here. 
Government made grants at various times 
to meet the expenses of the mechanical 
processes required ; but nu recompense has 
been accepted by Mr. Babbage for his men- 
tal exertions. Considerable progress was 
made in what he called a ‘ difference engine,’ 
but after about 17,000. had been expended, 
and several years had been spent in the 
experiment, {t was abandoned. The in- 
complete machine hus been placed in the 
museum of King’s College, London. Mr, Bab- 
bage has since invented a still more power- 
ful machine, which he calls an ‘ analytical 
engine,’ but it bas never been coustructed 
Meantime, a calculating machine has beena 
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work for some years in the office of the 
Registrar: » London. This was de- 
signed by Messrs. Scheutz of Stockholm, 
and has been found of great use. It not 
only calculates tables but prints them. 

CALCULATION (calculutio, from caicu- 
lus, & pebble; Lat.), the art of computing, 
deriving its name from the methods au- 
clently used to facilitate calculations, [See 
ABACUS.) 

CAL‘OULUS (@ pebble: Lut), a name 
generally given to hard abnormal concre- 
tions,* not bony, which are formed in the 
bodies of animals. Biliary calculi are those 
found In the gall bladder; urinary calcult, 
those found in the urinary bladder, The 
disease of calculus in the bladder te called 
lithiasis ; in the kidneys, nephritis,——In 
Mathematics, the term calculus, taken in its 
widest sense, extends from the simplest 
numerical operations to the highest cum- 
Winations of the transcendental analysis. 
Leaving out of view tho simple processes 
of numerica) computation the object of the 
calculus may be sald to be the discovery of 
unknown quantities from known quantities. 

OCALEFA‘CIENTS (calefaciv, I make 
warn: Lat.), in Medicine such preparations 
as have a tendency to stimulate the actioii 
of the blood. 

OCAL/ENDAR (celende, the first of the 
month, from calo,I call: Zat.), a register 
of time, divided into months, weeks, and 
days throughout the year; together with an 
account of such maftersas serve for the daily 
purposes of life. The Roman and Julian 
calendars were in use among the Romans ; 
the Gregorian and reformed have been 
ndopted by the moderns, [See STYLE.] 
The calendar received its name from its 
being the custom, in the early ages of Rome, 
for the pontiffs to call the people together 
on the frst day of the month (the calend@), 
to inform them what days in it were to be 
kept sacred. 

CAL’/ENDER (caleo, fami warm : Lat.), the 
process belng literally a hot-yressing), a 
machine used in manufactories, to press 
stuits, ailks, linens, &c., to give them a fine 
gloss amki wavy appesrance. It consists of 
two thick rollers or cylinders, revolving so 
bearly in contact with each other that cloth 
passed through between them is not only 
smoothed, but glazed by their powerful 
pressure. 

CALEN’DULA, a genus of plants of the 
uat. order OorApostie, including the common 
marigold. 

OAL‘ENTURE (caleo, I arm warm: Zat.), 
4 violent fever, incident to saliors in hot 
climates; the principal symptom of which 
{sy their desire to rush into the sea, which 
it is said, they imagine to be agreen field. 

CAL'IBER COM’PASSES, a particular in- 
strument used by gunners for measuring 
the diameter of shot, shells, &c. They re- 
semble other compasses, except tn their 
legs, which are arched, 80 tbat the points 
may touch the extremities of the arch. 

CAL’/ICO, cloth made of cotton. It is 
called calico, because originally brought 
from Culicut, s kingdom of India on this 
side of the Ganges, on the coast of Malabar. 
Cotton cloths, whether plain, printed, dycd, 
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stained, or painted, chintz, or muslins, are 
all included under this o1e general denomi- 
nation. 

CAL/ICO-PRINTING, the art of impress- 
ing cotton cloth with coloured patterns, It 
has been for many centuries practised by 
the orlental methods in Asia and the Le- 
vant, but it was unknown in this country 
till the end of the 17th century. The pat- 
terns are printed from revoiving cylinders. 
Of late years great improvements have been 
made, especially in the chemical part of the 
art. Whilst silk aud wool have a strong 
affinity for colours, cotton will nov retain 
suluble colours without the atd of Mor- 
DANTS, which render the colours insoluble 
and thereby permanent. By varying the 
mordants, many changes of colour may be 
obtained from the sume dye-stuff. 

CAL'IGA (Lat., from cake, the heel), 4n 
Antiquity, 2 heavy shoe worn by the Roman 
soldiers, Caligw@ were sometimes adorned 
with gold and silver nails. The catigulu 
was A smaller kind of military boot, from 
wearlng which the emperor Cal/gula derived 
his name. 

CA‘LIN, a compound of lead and tin, of 
which the Chinese make tea-canisters, a&c. 

CA’LIPH (khalifah, a deputy: Arad,), the 
chief sacerdotal dignitary among the Sara- 
cens Or Mahometans, vested with absolute 
authority in all matters relating both tou 
religton and politics, It is at this day one 
of the Grand Seignior’s titles, as successor 
of the Prophet (see SULTAN]; and of the 
Sophi of Persia, as successor of Ali, The 
government of the original caliphs con- 
tinued from the death of Mahomet till the 
635th year of the hegira, that ig, from a.v 
632 to 1277. 

CALK'ING, or CAULK/‘ING, the driving 
oakum, or old ropes untwisted, into the 
seams of a ship, to prevent their leaking 
or admitting water; after which they are 
covered with melted pitch or resin.——I) 
Painting, the covering of the back side of 4 
design with red chalk, and tracing Hnes 
through on a waxed plate or wall, 80 as to 
leave an impression of the colour there. 

CALKE’INS, in Farriery, the prominent 
parts at the extremities of a bhorse-shoe, 
Pere Oe waren: and forged to a sort of 
point, 

CALI. OF THE HOUBR, a parliamentary 
term itmplying an imperative call or sum- 
mons, sept to every member on some 
particular occasion. 

CALLION’YMUS (kaloa, beautiful; and 
onoma, a name: Gr.), a genus of spiny finned 
fishes, including the dragonet of our coasts. 

CALLISTEI'A, in Grecian Antiquity, a 
Lesbian festival, at which the women pre- 
sented themselves in the temple of Juno 
in order that the prize might be assigned 
to the fairest. There waga similar featival 
of Ceres Eleusinia among the Parrhasians ; 
and another among the Eleans, where the 
most beautiful man was presented with a 
complete suit of armour, which he conse- 
crated to Minerva. 

CALLO’SUM COR’PUS (the callous body : 
Lat.), in Anatomy, a medullary prominence 
{n the brain, seen on separating the two 
lateral parts of the cerebrnimm. Its fibrous 
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|| gtructure extends into the two hemi- 
spheres, and unites them organically to- 
1, wether. 

CAL‘/LUS (a hard thick skin: Zat.), the 
new growth of osseous matter between the 
extremities of fractured bones; or any 
dense, insensible knob or horny substance 
on the skin. 

OA/LOMEL (kalos, beautiful; and melas, 
black : @7.), a heavy white tasteless powder, 
the sub-chloride of mercury, prepared by 
‘| heating a mixture of metalite mercury with 
‘} corrosive sublimate (the protochloride of 
i} mercury). Calomel sublimes as a vapour. 
|| The name is an old one, and the reason of 
'1 applying it to a white powder fis not known. 

CALOR‘IO (calor, heat: Lat.), the old 
name of the principle of heat, as distinct 
from the sensation, when it was considered 
to be matter. 

OALORIM'ETER (calor, heat: Lat. ; and 
metron, a measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring the heat given out by a body in 
cooling. 

CALORIMO’TOR (calor, heat ; and motor, 
a mover: Zat.), a galvanic instrument, in 
which the calorific effects are attended by 
scarcely any electrical power. 

CALO’TE (calotte : Fr.), a sort of skull-cap 
worn by the French cavalry under their 
Caps, a8 a guard against the blows of a 
sabre, 

CAL/OTYPE (kalos, beautiful ; and tupos, 
nv sketch: Gr.), & process for obtaining pho- 
togenic drawings on paper by the action of 
') light upon certain salts of silver. This 
process {3 also called Zalbotype. (See Po- 
TOGRAPHY.,) 

CAL/TROPS. (See Crow's FEET.) 

CAL/‘UMAT, a symbolical instrument of 
il vreat importance among the Indians of 
America. It ig a smoking pipe, the bowl 
of which ts generally made of a soft red 
marble, and the tube of a very long reed, 
ornamented with feathers. This instru- 
ment, the use of which bears a great re- 
semblance to the caduceus of the Greeks, 
is a pledge of peace and good faith. The 
enlumet of war, differently made, is used 
to proclaim war, 

OAL/VINISM, in Theology, the tenets of 
John Calvin, who, in the 16th century, 
flourished at Geneva, where his doctrines 
atill subsist; they relate both to doctrine 
and discipline, The doctrinal parts of this 
syatem differ from that of other reformers 
of Calvin's period, chiefly in what regards 
the absolute decrees of God, by which, ac- 
cording to this teacher, the future and 
eternal condition of the human race was 
predetermined : in other words, Oalvin 
denied the free agency of man, and main- 
tatned predestination, The discipline esta- 
Diished by Calvin rejected episcopacy, and 
has been adopted by the Presbyterians of 
France, &c. 

CALX (dime: Lat.), a name given by the 
alchemists to the remains of inetals, mine- 
rals, &c., after they have undergone thie 
action of fire, and have lost all their humid 
parts. On account of the combined oxygen, 
metalite calxes are heavier than the inetal 
from which they are produced, 

OALYCURLORE (calyx, a flower cup; and 
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donous plants, baving a calyx with the 
stamens attached to them, anda rolla of 
several distinct petals. Leguminous plants 
belong to this sub-claga. 

CALY’CIFORM (calyx, 4 flower cup; and 
forma, & shape: Lat.), In Botany, an epithet 
for the involucrum, when it has the appear- 
ance of a calyx. 

CAL/YCLE (Kalukion, a dim. of kaluax, a 
flower-cup: G.), in Botany, a row of Icaf- 
lets, at the base of the calyx on the outside. 

CALYI’TRA (kaluptra, a covering: Gr.), 
in Botany, a thin membranaceous cap, or 
cowl, usually of a conic figure, which covers | 
the parts of fructification in mosses, 

CA’/LYX (Kalux: Gr), in Botany, the 
flower-cup, or that whorl of the floralorgans | 
which is external to the corolla. It may | 
consist of one or several leafiets, Its usual 
colour ig green, but in the iris, Hly, and 
some other flowers, its leaves are mixed 
with those of the corolla, from which they 
are not easily distinguished. 

CAMARIL’LA (Span), the private cham- 
ber of the sovereign of Spain; but the 
term is generally applied to his immediate 
confidants, and is synonymous with clique. 

CAM’BER-BEAM (camobrer, to bend: #%.), 
in Architecture, a beam cut hollow orarch- 
wise in the middle, commonly used in plat- ; 
forms. 

CAM’/BERED (same deriv.), an epithet 
applied to the deck of a gulp, the flooring 
of which is highest In ‘the middle; also 
when it is defectively so, or what is some- 
times called broken-backed. a 

CAM’BRIAN SYSTEM, in Geology, ase 
ries of sedimentary rocka lying below the 
Silurian beds, and being the lowest fosaill- 
ferous rocks yet discovered. They are dl- 
visible into two groups, upper and lower. | 
The latter is seen in North Wales, and in |. 
Wicklow, Treland, where a few zoophytes | 
have been found in them. The former 
group is to be seen in North Wales and 
Shropshire, and has yielded some shells, 
trilobites, crustuceans, and polyzoa. This 
system has a thickness of many thgisand 
feet. It has received {ts name from the 
place of tts chief development. 

CAM’BRIC, a species of fine white linen, 
made of flax, said to be named from Cam- 
bray, in Flanders, where it was first manu- 
factured, 

CAM/EL (kKamélos: Cr.), a genus of horn- 
Jess ruminant quadrupeds, containing two 
species, which are only known in the do- 
mesticated state. The dromedary, or African 
camel (C, dromedarius), bas one hunch on 
the back; the common, or Asiatic camel | 
(0. Bactrianus), hak two humps, They are 
distinguished from other bovine animals 
by the possession of cutting teeth in the | 
upper jaw. The camel, by its power of sus- 
taining abstinence from drink for many | 
days, from the peculiar formation of its 
stomach, and of subsisting on a few coarse 
shrubs, is pecullarly fitted fur the parched 
and barren lands of Asia and Africa. The 
Arabfans live chiefly on the milk of their 
camels; and without them they could net- 
ther carry on trade, nor travel over their 
aindy deserts, 
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| Lut), an optical instrument. 
| being collected and thrown through a sin- 
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CAMEL’LIA, in Botany, a genus of 
plants, yell known fn conservatories for 
their tiful flowers. They are natives 
of China and Japan. The tea-plant belonga 
to the same nat. ord.: Ternstrémiacee. 

CA'MELOPARD (kamélos, 8 camel; and 
pardalia, a leopard ; Gr.), or GIRAFFE. This 
avimal, whose existence was at one time 
diapated, is a native of several parts of 
Africa, living in forests, and feeding on 
the leaves, It has two straight horua, with- 
out branches, six inches long, covered with 
hair,‘ truncated at the end, and tufted, 
The shoulders are of such a length as to 
render the fore part of the animal much 
higher than the hind part, The neck is 
very long, the head slender and elegant, 
and the colour of the body is a dusky 
white, with large rusty spots. It {a mild 
and f{noffensitve, and in cases of danger has 
recourse to flight for safety, but when 
obliged to stand on self-defence, it kicks 
its adversary. It derives its name from a 
supposed resemblance to both the came) 
and the leopard. It is a ruminant animal 
of the ox familly, and has been named 
Giraffa camelopardalis by naturalists. 

OAMELOPAR’DALIS (the camelopard : 
Gr,), in Astronomy, & constellation consist- 
ing of 58 stars, situated between Cepheus, 
Perseus, Cassiopeia, Ursa Major and Minor, 
und Draco. 

CAM’EO, or OAMA‘IED, a peculiar sort 
of onyx; or a s@ne or shell on which 
Hgures are cut in relief on a differently 
coloured ground.——The name is likewise 
given to such paintings as have but one 
colour, where the lights and shades are 
made ona ground of gold or azure, 

CAMERALIS’TICS (Kameralien: Germ. ; 
from kamera, a chamber: Gr.; strictly, a 
place with a vaulted roof), the acience of 
finance or public revenue, comprehending 
the ineans of raising and disposing of it. 

CAM’BRA LU‘CIDA (a bright chunber: 
Lat.), an optical instrument, for throwing 
upon paper the image of an object, so that 


' 3¢ can be drawn. 


CAMERA OBSCU'RA (a dark chamber: 
The light 


gle aperture, external objects are exhibited 
distinctly, and in their natural colours, on 
any white surface placed within it, 

CAMISA’'DE (camisa, shirt: Languedo- 
cian), ® French term for attacking or sur- 
prising an eflemy by night. It obtained 
the name from the Cumisurds, or French 
Protestants, tn the Cevennea, who, after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, suf- 
fered much persecution from the govern- 
mentin the early part of the last century. 
Going about at night, they were accus- 
tomed to wear a shirt over their other 
clothes, that they might recognize cach 
other. They called themselves ‘ Enfants 
de Dieu.’ Gibbon has alluded to ‘the bold- 
ness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of 
the fanatica of Languedoc.’ 

CAM’/LET (camelus, a camel: Lat.), a sort 
of stuff originally made of camel]’s hair 
und silk mixed, but now of wool and silk. 

CAMP (campus, a field: Lat), the rest- 
dence of an army resting in tents; or the 
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apg and order of tents for soldiers in the | 
eld. 
armies bivouae in the open air, or, if the 
time will allow it, lodge In huts built of 
branches, &c. In the progress of the mili- 
tary art, camps have become alight and 
simple. The Romans carried the art of en- 
camping to great perfection. Their camp 
was quadrangular: it was surrounded by 
regular entrenchments, and so arranged 


that each cohort, legion, and individual, |: 


knew exactly the point he should occupy, 
and the place to which he should proceed 
in case of alarm. 

CAMPAIGN (cwnpugne, the country: 
Fr.), the space of time during which an 
army is kept li the fleld. A cauipatgu fa 
usually from spring to autumn ; but some- 
times armies make a winter campaign, —__ 

CAMP’ANILE (Ital), a bell tower, fre- | 
quently standing apart from the building 
to which it belongs, 

CAMPAN'ULACE.X, a natural order ot 
herbs or undershrubs, with monopetalous | 
belf-shaped towers (whence the name, caan- — 
panula, a little bell: Dat). They are na- 
tives of temperate regions. Our commou 
hare-bell and the flower called Canterbury- 
bells, are exampics, The order yields little 
that is of value to man. 

CAMPAN’ULATE (same deviv.), or CAM- 
PAN‘IT FORM (campana, a bell; aud foriuica, 
a form: Lut), in Botany, an epithet for 
the corolla, or calyx, When elther 1s bell- 
shaped. 

OAM’'PHENE (camphor, an artifiela) kind 
of which is made from oil of turpentine), 4 
hydro-carbon, consisting of highly rectiticd 
spirit of turpentine. ; 

CAM’/PHOR (caphura: Arab.), a White 
concrete crystalline substance, of an acrid ° 
bitter tuste, and a peletrating smell. Itis : 
extracted from the Cumphora oficinarimu, 
nat, ord, Lauracew, a large tree growing 
wild In China, Borneo, Sumatra, &e. To 
dbtain camphor, the tree js cut down, and 
divided into pieces, and the camphor ts 


taken out; being found in suiall whitish | 


flakes fn and near the centre. It is also olr . 
tained by distilling the wood with water. | 
Like most of the essential oils it igs ahydro- | 
carbon, combined with oxygen. It slowly 
sublimes and wholly disappears at the or- | 
dinary temperature of the atmosphere. It 
is soluble in aicohol, etber, and strong 
acetic acid, but very sparingly in water. 

CAM’PION, in Botany, the Agrostemmuea of | 
Linnieus. Therose campion, or Agrostemniat 
coronaria, 1g a Well-known garden flower. 

CAM’PUS MA‘II (the field of May: ZLat.), 
an anniversary assembly of our ancestors, | 
held on May-day, when they confedcrated 
together for defence of the kingdom against 
a)] ita enemies, 

CAM’PUS MAR’TIUS (the fleld of Mars: 
Lat), among the Romans, a field, by the 
side of the Tiber, where the youth exer- 
cised themselves in warlike exercises. It 
was so called on account of a temple 
that stood on it, consecrated to the god 
Mars. The consuls Brutus and Collatinus 
are said to have made {ft the place for hold: 
ing tiie comitia or assemblies of the people: 
and, in after times, it was adorned with g | 
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| Ig the produce of a leguminous tree grow- 


caMWOOD | 
great number of fine statues. It conati- 
tutes the principal part of the modern city 
of Rome. 

CAM’WOOD, a material from which a 
brilliant red colour is obtained by dyers. It 


ing in India, the Baphia nitida of botan{sts. 

CANADA BAL’SAM, avery pure turpen- 
tine; a natural combination of resin with 
the essential ofl, chiefly extracted from the 
Balm of Gilead Fir (Abies balsamea) growing 
in Canada. It is employed in medicine, and 
us A medium for mounting microscopic ob- 
jects on glass slides. 

CANAL’ (canalis ; Lat.), an artifictal river, 
provided, if required by the puture of the 
place through which it passes, with locks 
nud slulces, and sustained by banks and 
mounds.——In Anatomy, a duct or passage 
in the body of an animal, through which 
any of the juices flow, or other substances 

Ass. 

CANA’/RIUM AUGU’RIUM (canarius, be- 
longing toa dog ; and augurium,anaugury : 
Lat.), in Antiquity, a sacrifice among the 
Romans of a red dog, for the purpose of 
uppeasing the fury of the dog-star on the 
approach of harvest. 

CANA’/RY BIRD, a beautiful yellow sing- 
ing bird much bred in England, brought 
oviginally from the Canary Islands, where 
itis of a green colour. Jt {8s a species of 
finch, and was introduced into Kurope in 
tne sixtcenth century, 

CANCELLA‘RIA CURIA (Lat), in Ar 
shwology, the Court of Chancery. 

CANCHL'L1 (Lat.), in Architecture, trellis 
wr lattice work, made of cross bars of wood 
xriron, Also the balusters or rails encom- 
passing the bar of a court of justice. 

CAN’CER (a crab: Zat.), In Medicine, 
a hard ulcerous and exceedingly painful 
swelling, generally seated In the glandu- 
lous parts of the body. Its extirpation 
affords the only chance of recovery. It ob- 
tained its name from the large blue veins 
which ramify round a cancer of the breast, 
compared by old authors to the clawa of a 
erad.——Ipn Zoology, a genus of crabs, to 
which the large edible crab of our coast be- 
longs.——-In Astronomy, a constellation, 
and the fourth sign in the zodiac, which the 
sun enters on the 21st of June, thence called 
the summer solstice._—TROPIC OF CANORR, 
nw smnall circle of the sphere, parallel to the 
equator, and passing through the beginning 
of Cancer. 

CANDELA’/BRUM (Zat.), originally signt- 
fied a candlestick amongst the ancients, 
afterwards a support for a lamp. They 
were made of woud, metal, or marble, and 
were carved into a variety of elegant shapes. 
A shaft, standing ohn three short legs, was 
a common form, 

CAN'’DIDATE (candidatus, clothed in 
white; from candidus, white: Lat.),a person 
who seeks or aspires to some public office. 
In the Roman commonwealth, the candidati 
were obliged to put on a white robe while 
soliciting a place. According to Plutarch, 
they wore thia garinent without any other 
clothes, that they might not be suspected 
of concealing money for purchasing votes, 
md also that they might the more easily 
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show the scars of those wounds they had 
received in fighting for the defence of the 
commonwealth. 

CANDIDA’TI MIL/ITES (soldiers clothed 
in white; Lat), an order of soldiers, among 
the Romans, who served as the emperor's 
body guards to defend him in battle, They 
were the tallest and strongest of all the 
troops, and were called candidati in conse- 
quence of being clothed tn white, 

CAN’DLE (candela: Lat.), Candles, for- 
merly made only of tallow and wax, are 





now made of other substances, suci) as | 


palm oil, parafine and stearic acid (or 
stearine), either pure or mixed with mar- 
garic acid. The candle manufacture is a 
very extensive one in this country, not- 
withstanding the enormous consumption of 
gas and oils. Tallow, spermaceti, stearic 
acid, and paraffine candies are cast in 
moulds, but wax candles are made by pour- 
ing melted wax over each wick as it hangs 
over a pan of wax, until the requisite thick- 
ness hag been obtained. It is then rolled 
on a table until it acquires a cylindrical 
shape. 

CAN'DLE-BERRY-TREE, the Myrica ce- 
rifera, or wax-bearing myrtle, nat. ord, 


Myricacee, a shrub common in North Ame- | 


rica, from the berries of which a kind of 


wax is produced of which candles are made. ° 


CAN’DLEMAS-DAY (candle-mass, from 
the candles consecrated at the mass of that 
day), the festival observed on the 21d of 
February, in commemorktion of the puri- 
fication of the Virgin Mary. In the Roman 
Catholic church the candles then blessed at 
the mnass are used in processions and other 
ceremonies throughout the year. 


CAN'DY (candidus, white; Lat.), a prepa- , 


ration of sugar made by melting and crys- 
tallizing it several times, 

CAN'’DYTUFT (same deriv), 2 common 
«arden annual, belonging tu the genus 
Iberis; nat. ord. Crucifera. 

CANE’/PHORG (kanéephoroi: from kané, 
a basket; and phero, I bear: G@7.), the noble 
Athenian virgins who carried the baskets 
at public festivals. —-In Architecture, 
figures of young women bearing baskets on 
their hends, and often confounded with 
Caryatides. 

CAN’FARA, a sort of ordeal by fire, as it 
once existed in this kingdom. The accused 
carried hot frons in his hands, and if he 
came off unhurt, he was deemed innocent, 

CANICULAR DAYS (candularis, per- 
taining to the dog-star ; from canicula, the 
Gog-star: Lat.), a period of the year com- 
monly called the deg days. It lasts about 
forty days, beginning the ard of July, and 
ending the llth of August. Sirius, or the 
dog-star, rose In ancient times hellacally, 
that is, just before the sun, at the Leginning 
of July; and the sultry heat, which had a 
tendency to render dogs mad, was ascribed 
to the malignant influence of that star, 
The precession of the equinoxes hag 
caused the heliacal rising of the dog-star 
to take place later, and in a cooler season; 
so that the dog-atar has not now the same 
reference to hot weather. The Ethiopians 
and Egyptians began thetr year at the 
rising of the dog-star, reckoning to its rise 
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again the next year: and hence it is called 
the caniquiar year. 

CA'NIS (Lat), a genus of quadrupeds, 
class Mammalia, order Fere, It compre- 
hends animals that differ very essentially 
from each other in their habits, as the 
dog, the wolf, the fox, and the jackal. 
_—.-CANIS, in Astronomy, the name of two 
constellations in the southern hemisphere; 
namely, Canis Major and Canis Minor. 

CAN’‘KER (cancer, a crab: Lat.), a corrod- 
ing disease which occurs frequently in fruit 
trees,——Also a fungous excrescence fn the 
feet of horses. 

CAN'NEL-COAL, or CANDLE-COAL, a 
hard, opaque, inflammable jet-black fossil 
coal, which burns with a bright white flame, 
like acandie. It is sufficiently solid to be 
cut and polished, and, like jet, {s often 
made into triukets. In Scotland tt {s called 
parrot coal. 

CAN'NEQUIN, white eotton cloth brought 
from the East Indies, ninde in pieces of 
about eight clls long. 

CAN'NON (canna, a pipe made of reed: 
Lat.), a piece of ordnance, or a heavy metai- 
lic gun for abattery, mounted on acarriage. 
Cannon are made of fron, stee) or brass, and 
are of different sizes, carrying balls varying 
from three pounds weight to several hun- 
dred. The explostve force being directed 
by the tube, balla and missiles are esrricd 
to great distances with destructive power, 
Tn a fleld of hattig they are often drawn by 
horses on Nght carriages, and are then 
called field pieces, or flying artillery. The 
different parts of a cannon are, the breech, 
or solid metal, from the bottom of the bore 
to the cascabel or extremity of the solid 
end; the trunnions, which project at each 
side, and form an axis, on which {¢ turns; 
the bore, or cylindrical cuvity, which at pre- 
sent is not vast, but formed in the solid 
metal by a boring machine; and the chamber, 
which is a recess for the powder, formed at 
the end of the bore, and of smaller diameter. 
Cannon were originally made of longitu- 
dinal bars, bound with strong hoops; and 
this de of manufacture has been, in some 
instantes, revived. 

CANO’R, a sinall boat, formed of the trunk 
of a tree, hollowed out by cutting or burn- 
ing;and sometimes also of pieces of bark 
joined together. It is impelled by a paddle 
instead of an oar, and is used by uncivilized 
Dations in both hemispheres, 

CAN’ON (Ranén, arule: Gr,), is a word of 
muny meanings. Thus {¢t signifies the laws 
and ordfnances of ecclesiastical councils, 
~— The aitthorized and received catalogue 
of the books of Scripture.—— A dignuitary in 
cathedral and collegiate churches who, 
when he performs the duties of his office, 
is termed residentiary,—— Originally, canons 
were priests who lived in community, re- 
aiding near the cathedral church, aud assist- 
ing the bishop; but, by degrees, shaking 
off their dependence, they formed separate 
Nodies: in time they freed themselves 
from their rules, and at Jength ceased to 
livein a comimunity.—_—In modern Music, 
g@ canon is a kind of perpetual fugue, in 
which the different paris, beginning one 
after another, repeat incessantly the same 
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air.--In Mathematics, {t is a general rule 
for resolving all cases of a like nature in 
geometry, algebra, &c. | 

CANONICAL (kanonikos, from same | 


deriv.), in Ecclesiastical Polity, signifies 
agreeable to the canons of a church; ae, 
canonical hours, or hours prescribed hy the 
canons for prayers, ; 
CANONIZA'TION (kandn, an example, or | 
model: Gr.), an act of the Roman Catholic | 
church, by which it takes upon itself to 
rank a deceased person in the catalogue of 
the sainte; but the act is preceded by heati- , 
fication, and bya kind of inquiry into the 
life and ‘miracies’ of the deceased. The 
life of the person proposed for examination 
is considered with special reference to the 
austerities and observances which the Ro- 
man Catholicchurch constders as indicativ 
of sanctity. ep 
CAN’‘ONRY, or CAN’ONSHITP, the bene- 
fice filled by a canon. It differs from apre- 
bend, inagamuch as @ prebend may subsist 
without a canonicate; whereas a canon- 
icate always involves aprebend: again, the | 


annexed to the canonicate, and not to the 
prehend., 

CANO’'PDS, in Astronomy,a star of the 
first magnitude in the rudder of Argo, a 
constellation of the southern hemisphere. 
It 1s the a Argfis of astronomers, ‘Sidus 
ingens et cJarnm,’ a Jarge bright star, wrote 

liny. 

CANOPY (kéndpeion, literally a mosquito | 
curtain; from kdndps, a gnat: Gr.), & MAK- 
nificent covering rafsed over an altar, 
throne, chair of state, pulpit, &c, In flgu- 
rative Innguage the sky is called a canopy, 

CANT, in Architecture, a term expressing 
the position of any ptece of timber not 
standing square.—— CANT-MOULDING, 4 
moulding with a bevelled‘surface applied 
to the capitals of columns.——In Ship-build- 
ing, CANT-TIMBERB are those timbers which 
are situated at the two ends of a ship, and 
canted or raised obliquely from the keel. 

CANTAB‘ILE (ital, fron canto, I sing: | 
Tat), in Music, a term applied to move- | ; 
ments intended to he In a graceful and 
Ivlodlous style. 

CANTAN’‘TE (a singer: Jtal., from same), 
in Music, a term to denote the vocal part of 
the conposition. 

CANTA’‘TA (ital, from same), 2 SON or 
composition, intermixed with recitative, | | 
airs, and different movements, chiefly In- [| 
tended for a single voice, with an tnstru- 
mental accompaniment, 

CANTKE'N (cantine: Fr.), & public-hougse 
licensed in every barrack or fort to sell 
liquors. Also a semi-cylindrical tin-cace 
over a soldier's knapsack, to carry his 
cooked victuals fn. 

CANTHAR'IDES (Gr.), the plural form of 
Cantharis, the name of a genus of beetles, 
including the C, vesica, or Bpanish-fly, exten- | 
sively used in thia country as a material for 
raising blisters. The beetle is found gene. 
rally in the south of Europe, but our chief 
supply comes from Spain, It ig usually about 
haifan Inch In length, ofashining green co- 
lour, but of afetid smell, Taken internally 
they are a most energetic rorid polson. 
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CANTHAR’IDIN (from cantharides), that 
peculiar substance existing in cantharides, 
which cuuses vesication. 

CAN’THARUS (Kantharos: Gr), in An- 
tiquity, a tankard sacred to Baccnus. 

CAN’TH]I (kanthos, the corner of the eye: 
Gr.), in Anatomy, cavities at the extremities 
of the eyelids, commonly called the corners 
of the eye: the internal or greater canthus 
{fs next the nose; the external or Icsser 
near the temple. 

CAN’'TICA (Lat.), songs in Roman comedy 
sung tu mualc by one person, and supposed 
to have been introduced as interludes. 

CAN'TICLES (canticulum, a little song: 
Lat.), the Song of Songs, in the Bible. Itis 
supposed hy some to be a marriage sung 
written by Solomon, and must be explained 
by compositions of asinilar nature in East- 
ern countries. Other writers consider it to 
be a series of sacred {dyls, cach distinct and 
independent of the other, It was forbidden 
to be read before a mature age by the Jews 
and early Christians, lest it should be mis- 
understood. 

CANTILE’NA (8 song: Lat.), in Music, 
the treble melody, or upper part of any 
composition. 

CAN’TO (a song: Jtal.), a part or division 
of a poem, answering to what in prose is 
called a book. In Music, it signifies the 
first SreDlewgr highest vocal part. 

CAN’TON,%a small division: hence, in 
Heraldry, 8 small square, separated from the 
rest of the coat, is called a canton.——In 
Military affairs,troops billeted into different 
quarters or divisions are said to go into 
cantonments._—-In Geography, a small dis- 
trict of territory, constituting a distinct 
state or government; as the cantons of 
Switzerland. 

CAN’TONED, In Architecture, is when the 
corner of a building is adorned with a 
pilaster, an angular column, rustic quoins, 
or any thing that projects beyond the level 
of a wall._—In Heraldry, a shield is can- 
toned by two Hines proceeding from the 


, top or sides, and meeting at right angles. 
' A canton deater is always meant, unless it 


is otherwise expressed. 

CAN’VAS (canevas: Fr.; from kannabia, 
hemp: G7r.), a coarse sort of cloth, of which 
there are several kinds. Among others are 
—1. That worked regularly in littie squares 
as a basis for tapestry; 2. That which is 


' called buckram ; 3. The cloth used for pic- 
_ tures; 4, That employed for sulls of ships, 


, purticularly from the Siphonia elastica 


tents, &e. 

CAN’'ZONKE, or CANZO'’NA (a song: Ital), 
in Music, a song or alr in two or three 
parts, with passages of fugue and imitation. 
The term {s sometimes applied to a kind of 
lyric poem, in Italian, to which music may 
be adapted in the style of a cantata. 

OCOANZONET’ (canzoneta, the dim. of can- 
zone, a song: [tal.), in Music, a short sony, 
fo one or two parts, 

OAOU’CHOUC, or CAOU’/TCHOUC, im- 
properly called elastic gum, and more com- 
monly india-rubber, is obtained from the 
milky juice of several plants and trees, 
of 
Cayenne. Ita elasticity is such that it can 
be stretched to a great extent, and its 
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pHancy is increased by heat. From its avoft- 
ness, impermeability to water, &c.-{t is used 
in the manufacture of many articles. Itis 
eusily dissolved by purified naphtha obtain- 
ed from coal tar, which does not change its 
properties, and the solution has been most 
extensively employed to givea thin cover: 
ing to cloth, 80 as to render it impervious 
to moisture. It is also used for uver-shoes, 
and, when dissolved in oi], forms a flexible 
varnish. Caoutchouc is principally obtained 
from South America, but latterly it has 
been imported in great quantities from 
Africa and Asia, It is usually brought to 
Europe in the form of pear-shaped bottles, 
which are formed by allowing the juice to 
tlow from the tree over a mould of clay, 
then drying by exposure to the sun or to 
the smoke of burning fuel, after which the 
clay in the iuside is moistened with water, 
aud picked out.——Vulcanized india-rubber. 
In its ordinary state, india-rubber becomes 
rigid by cold, and suft by heat: hence it 
loses its value in hot or culd countries ; but 
when combined with alittle sulphur, at a 
temperature of 320° F, (this process being 
termed vulcanization), 1¢ becomes highly 
elastic: it is not affected by the most in- 
tense cold, nur by a temperature less than 
that which fs sufficient to char it ; moisture, 
however long continued, seems to produce 
no action upon it; and it is unaffected by 





any of the ordinary solvents, such as grease, | 


oils, ether, turpentine, maphtha, or acid 
solutions, In this state it is very largely 
employed in the arts. Subjected toa higher 
degree of heat, and for a longer time, it is 
converted Into Hard india-rubber, Ebonite, 
or Vulcanite, and in this condition it can be 
employed in tne place of bone and wood for 
a@ great number of articles, such as knife- 
handles, combs, cups, and boxes, 

CAP (caput, the head: Lat.), a part of 











dress made to cover the head. The use of . 
caps and hats is referred to the yenr 1449, | 


the first seen in Europe being at the entry 
of Charlies VII. into Rouen: from that 
time they began to take the place of hoods 


or chaperons,——OapP, in Architectyre, the | 


uppermost part of any assemblage of prin- 
cipal or subordinate parts.——In Ship-build- 
ing, & square piece of timber which is 
placed over the head or upper end of a 


mast.——In Botany, the pileus, or top of | 


the fungus, generally shaped like a bonnet. 
-——CAP OF MAINTENANCE, one of the orna- 
ments of state, carried before’the kings of 
England at their coronation. It is of crim- 
son velvet, faced with ermine; and is also 
frequently met with above the helmet, in- 
stead of wreaths, under gentlemen's crests, 
&¢.——CAP-A-PIE (Fr.), from head to foot. 
CAPACITY (capacitas, from capag, able 
to hold: Lat.), in a general sense, tneans 
the power of containing or holding.—~—In 
Chemistry, that quality of bodiea by which, 
according to some theorists, they absorb 
and contain heat, which was considered 


an imponderable fuid.——In Geometry, the 


solid contents of a body. 


OAPE (caput, a head : Lat.), in Geography, | 


a part of a continent projecting into the 


sea, as the Cape of Guod Hope, Cape St. Vin- | 


cent, &c. 
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itude in the constellation of the 
; it ia the « Aurigs of astrono- 


first ma 
Chariot 


' mers. [ts distance from the earth has been 
\ ‘ealeuiated at 390,000 millions of miles, and 


yet its spectrum has been photographed by 
the acientifie man, The light that effected 
the impression on the sensitive plate must 
have left the star 68 years before. 
CA’PERS, the pickled flower-buda of the 
Capparia spinosa, a shrub belonging to the 
nat. ord, Capparidacee, growing in the 
south of Rurope. 
CA'PET, the name of the French race of 
‘kings, which has given 118 sovereigns to 
Europe, viz. 86 kings to France, 22 kings to 
Portugal, 5 kings to Spain, 11 kings to 
Naples and Sicily, 8 kings to Hungary, 8 
.kings to Navarre, 3 emperors to the east, 
17 dukes to Burgundy, 12 dukes to Brit- 


‘ tany, 2 dukes to Lorraine, and 4 dukes to 
’ Purma, 


CA‘PIAS (you are to take: Lat.), in Law, 
certain writa by one of which, the capias 
ad respondendum, a party is arrested at the 
commencement of a suit, if there {s ground 
for supposing that he is about to fly the 
country. Another is the capias ad satia- 


'. faciendum (called briefly Ca. Sa.), a writ of 





' in Geography, the metropoli 


| 





' veneris, is an iner 


, When in contact with other bodies, 
' piece of clean sheet ylass is placed partly in 
| Water, the flufd will rise at each side. 
; fine tube is treated in the same way the tiuid 


, execution, by which the sheriff {s com- 


manded to take the body of the defendant 
in execution. 

CAPIL‘LAIRE, a kind of syrup in which 
the Maiden-hair He Adiantum capillus 
ent. 

CAPIL‘LARY (capillus, a hair: Dat.), an 
epithet given to things on account of their 


hair-like fneness.—-CAPILLARY ATTRAO- 


TION, or CAPILLABITY, that property which 
causes fluids to rise, contrary to era 

a 
Ifa 


will rise tn the tube above the level of the 


| yest, and the finer the tube the higher it 


will rige.——CAPILLARY ORES, in Minera- 


| logy, the same with those otherwise denom- 


inated grborescent, or striated,——OAPIL- 
LARY RES, tubes of hair-like fineness, —— 
CAPILLARY VESSELS, in Anatomy, the 
ximullest and extreme parts of the ramifica- 
tions of the veins and arteries. 

CAPITAL (capitalis, important; from 
caput, the head: Lat., in Commerce, the 
fund or atock, in money and goods, of 4 
mnerchant, mamufacturer, &c., or of a trad- 
lug company.——CaPITAL, in Architecture, 
the uppermost part of a column or pi- 
laster, serving as the head or crowning, 
aud placed tmmediately over the shaft, 
and under the entablature.——CAPITAL, 

a, or chief city 
or town of an empire, kingdom, state, or 
province. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT (caput, phy- 
Bical life; literally, the head: JLat.), the 
extreme penalty of the law, by which the 
eriminal’s life ig taken. 

CAPITATE (capitatus, Lat.), in Botany, 
that which has a head or thickened summit. 

CAPITA’TION (capitatio, a poll-tax ; from 
caput, the head: Lat.), a tax or Imposition 
levied on each person in a state, 
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| QOAPEL‘LA (a kid: Lat), a star of the 
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very ancient kind of tribute, and an- 
swers to what the Latins called tributun, 
by which taxes on persons are dietin- 
guished from taxes on merchandise, called 
vectigalia, 

CAP'ITE (caput, the head: Lat.), in Law, 
& sort of ancient tenure, yk & man 
held lands of the crown, by knight's service 
or in socage. 





CAP’ITOL (caput, w head: Lat.), a collec. | 
tion of buildings in ancient Rome, on the | 


Mons Oapitolinus, in one of which the 
senate assembled. On the same apot fs 
still the city-hall or town-house, where the 
conservators of the Roman people hold 
thelr meetings. It is asserted, but without 
much authority, that it was thus called 
on account of the head of a person named 
Tollus having been found in digging ita 


foundations; but the appellation Is suMi- | 


ciently accounted for by its being the chief 
post ofthe city. The ascent to it was by 100 
steps; and among the other structures it 
contained was the magnificent temple of Ju- 
piter, both the inaide and outside of which 
were enriched with numerous ornaments, 
the most splendid being the statue of that 
deity. Augustus gave to this temple 2,000 
lbs. welght of gold; the gilding of its arch 
cost 21,000 talents; and ita gates were of 
hrass, covered with gold. 

CAPITOLINE GAMES, annual games 
said to have been instituted by Camillus, 
in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in 
commemoration of the preservation of the 
capitol from the Gauls, There was also 
another kind of Capitoline games, instituted 
by Domitian, and celebrated every five 
years, at which rewards and crowns were 
bestowed on the poets, champions, orators, 
historians, &c. 

CAPIT’ULA RURA‘'LIA (rural chapters: 
Lat,), assemblies or chapters held by rural 
deans and parochial clergy within the pre- 
cinct of every district deanery. 

OAPIT’ULARY (capitulum, a chapter: 


Lat), the body of laws or statutes ofa chap- | 


ter, or of an ecclesiastical council 


CAPITULA’TION (capitulum, a head: | 


Lat. ; in the original sense, a drawing up of 
the different heada of agreement), in Mili- 
tary affairs, a treaty made between the gar- 
rison of a place besfeged and the beslegers, 
for ylelding on certain conditions, The 
| term is also applicable to the surrender of 
| troops in any situation in which they are 


compelled to submit to a victorious enemy. | 


CAPIT’ULUM (Lat, from caput, the 
head), in Antiquity, a transverse beam in 
the military engines of the ancients, having 
holes for the strings with which they were 
set in motion._——In Anatomy, the small 
head, or protuberance of a bone received 
intothe concavity of another.—--In Botany, 
a mode of inflorescence, when severu! 
tiowers forma kind of head or ball. 

CAP’NIAS (smoky, from kapnos, smoke: 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, a kind of jasper, of a 
amoky colour. 

CAPONNIB’RE, tn Fortification, a co 
vered lodgment placed in the glacis, at 
the extremity of the counterscarp, and in 
dry moats, with embrasures or loopholes 


It ig a | through which the soldiers may fire. 
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or cowl, which is sometimes worn by sen- 
tinels in bad weather. 

CAP’PARIS (Gr.). (See OaPprrs.) 

CAPRE'Z (capra, a goat: Lat.), in Zoo- | 
logy, a family of mammalian quadrupeds, ; 
including the common goat, the Cashmere | 
goat (whose wool is the material of which : 
Cashmere shawls are made), and the ibex or 
steinbock, which inhabits various moun- 
tain ranges intKurope, 

CAP’REOLATE (capreolus, a tendril: 
Lat.), 10 Botany, having the tendrils, or 
filiform spiral claspers, by which plants 
fasten themselves to other bodies, as in 
vines, peas, &c. 

CAPRE’OLUS (Lat), tn Anatomy, the 
helix of the ear.——In Botany, the clasp or 
tendr!! of a vine or other plant. 

CAPRICCIO (a whim : Ztal.), in Music, the 
term for that irregular kind of composition 
in which the composer, without any re- 
straint, follows the bent of his humour. 
It denotes also that the movement before 
which it is written is to be in a free and 
fantastic style. 

CAYF’RICORN (caper, a he-goat; and cornu, 
a horn: Zat.), in Astronomy, a southern 
constellation, and one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 
21st December.——TROPIO OF CAPRICORN, 
a small circie of the sphere, parallel tu the 
equinoctial, passing through the beginning 
of Capricorn or the winter solstice, which 
{g the sun’s greatest southern declination, 
viz. 233 degrees. 

CAPRIFICA’/TION (caprificus, the goat- 
fig, the wild fig tree: Lat.), a method used 
in the Levant for npening the fruit of the 
domestic fig tree, by means of Insects bred 
in that of the wild fig tree. The caprifica- 
tion of the ancient Grecks and Romans 
corresponds in every circumstance with 
what ta practised at this day in the Archi- 
pelago und in Italy. Ancient writers agree 
in declaring that the wild fig tree, caprificus, 
never ripened {ts fruit, but was absolutely 
necessary for ripening that of the garden 
or domestic fig tree, over which hushband- 
men suspended {ts branches. 

CAP’RIOLES (capreolus, a wild goat: 
Lat.), in Horsemanship, are those Icaps 
which a horse makes In the same place 
without advancing, in such a manner that 
when he is at the height of the leap, he 

| ‘erks out with his hind legs. 
| CAPSICUM, a genus of South American 
| plants, belonging to the order Solanacea, 


|; Their ground capsules and seeds afford the 


red or Cayenne pepper of our tables. 
CAP’STAN (cabestan: Fy.), in a ship, a 
strong massy column of timber, of the na- 
ture of a windlass, which is placed behind 
the mainmast, and 1s used for weighing, or 
raising up anchors, or any other purpose 
for which great power fs required. 
OCAPSULA’/RES ARTE’/RL& (capsula, the 
dim. of caysa, a box: Lat.), in Anatomy, 
the arteries of tlie renal glands, ao called 
because they are enclosed by a capsule. 
OAP’SU LE (same deriv.), in Butany,a dry 
seed vessel, opening by valves or pores. 
The seed vessels of the foxglove and the 
| poppy may be taken as examples.——in 
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CAPO'TE (Fr.), @ great-coat, with a hood Chemistry, a porcelain or other dish 
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botling or evaporating. 


CAP’TAIN conpliatns Fr.; from caput, 
head: Zat.), in the Army, the commander 


of a company of foot or of a troop of horse ; 
and in the Naval or merchant service, the 
commander ofa vessel.——A CAPTAIN-LIEU- 
TENANT is an officer in the guards who, 


| with the rank of captain and pay of Ieu- 


tenant, commands a company or troop.——~ 
A Post-CaPTalX, in the British navy, /8 an 
officer commanding any man-of-war, from 
a ship of the line down toa ship-riggedsloop, 
CAP’TION (captio, a taking; from capio, I 
take: Lat.), in Law, the act of taking any 
person by any judicial process, 
CAP’'UCHINS, an order of Franciscan 
friars in the Roman Catholic church, so 
called from the canuche or hood sewed to 
their habits, and hanging down their backs, 
CA'PUT (ZLat.), In Anatomy, the HEAD, 
which is divided {nto the skull (cranium) 
and the face (facies), The skull consists of 
the crown, or vertex ; the posterior part, or 
occiput; the antertor part, or sinciput; and 
the temples, or tempor 
PUM, a wry neck, which is generally a spas- 
modic disorder. 
CA’PUT MOR’TUUM (a dead head: Lat.), 
in Chemistry, the residuum in the retort 
after the operation of distilling. 


CAPYBA’‘RA (Hydrocherus capybara), A | 


large rodent animal, sometimes called the 
water hog, which inhabits the neighbour- 
hood of lakes and riveré in South America. 
It may be likened toa colossal guinea-pix. 
It feeds on fish and vegetables. It is of a 
sluggish disposition, is easily tamed, and 
enjoys having its skin rubbed like a pig 
Its body is covered with coarse brown hair 
Tt utters a low peculiar grunt. Specimena 
have been brought alive to this country 

CAR’ABINE, or OAR’BINE (F%.), & short 

gun used by cavalry soldiers. 
* CARACA’‘RAS, birds of prey, inhabiting 
South America, and belonging to the Fal- 
con family. The caracarn eagle (Polyborus 
brasiliensis) derives its common name from 
its cry. It is a carrion feeder, and, like the 
rest of its tribe, has its cheeka anv part of 
its throat bare of feathers. 

CAR'ACOLE (Fy,), the half wheel which 
a horseman makes either to the right or 
left. The cavalry make a caracole after 
each discharge, in order to pass to the rear 
of the squadron. 

CAR’ACOLY, a mixture of gold, silver, 
and copper, of which are made rings and 
other ornaments, for bartering with savage 
tribes. 

CA’RAITES, a sect among the Jews which 
adheres closely to the text and letter of the 


Scriptures, rejecting the rabbinical inter- ; 


pretations and the cabala. 

CARAM’BOLA, the fruit of some East 
Indian plants belonging to the genus 
Averrhoa: nat. ord. Oxalidacew, It is in- 
tensely acid, and ts only tolerable to Eu- 
ropeans In the shape of pickles. 

CAR‘AMEL, burnt sugar, used for co- 
louring spirits or gravies. It Is a shining 
black substance, soluble in water, which 
itrenders brown. The French dissolve it 
in lime water. 





a.——~-CAPUT OBSTI- | 

















| weight is composed of copper. 
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OARAPA‘CH, the hard external coat with 
which cegtain auimals, such as the arma- 
-QiHo and the tortolse, are covered. The 
shell protecting the body of the crab is 
called the carapace. 
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[CARBURETTEL 


CAR/BONATHS, in Chemistry, a compound 
formed by the combination of carbonic 
ucid with different bases, ag carbouate of 
copper, carbonate of lime, &c, 

CARBONTO ACID, in Chemistry, a co- 


OCAR‘AT, or CAR’/ACT (kyrat, aweight: . lourless elastic fluid, a compound of one 


Arab,), the twenty-fourth part of an ounce 


Troy. It is aterm employed in speaking of | 


the fineness of gold. Pure gold is 24-carat 
gold, whilst 23-carat gold is the metal al- 
loyed with one twenty-fourth by weight of 
copper. The British gold coinage is 22 carats 





atom of carbon and two of oxygen, for- 
merly called Axed air: it isoneand a half 
times heavier than atmospheric air. It will 
neither support animal life nor combustion, 
It is Hquetied by a pressure of thirty-six 
atmospheres, or 540 lbs. to the square inch; 


fine, that is, one-twelfth of the whole | and the resulting Nquid solidifies by spon- 


What ts 
called jeweller’s gold {s a much debased 


form of the metal, the usual degree of | 


fluencss being 16 carats, that is, only two- 
thirds of the total weight are guld.—— 
CARAT, a Weight of four grains, employed 
in weighing precious stones. 

CARAVAN! (carvan, a trader: Pers.), in 
the East, a company of travellers, and more 
particularly of merchants, who, for greater 
security, proceed in a body through the 
deserts of Arabia, or any other region in- 
fested with robbers. Such a company often 
has inore than a thousand camels to carry 
the baggage and goods; and, as the travel- 
lers walk in single file, the }ineisoftenamile 
long. Proper officers, the chiefof whom has 
the title of Caravan-Bachi, are appointed 
to ee everything during their march. 

CARAVAN’SERA, or OARAVAN/SERY 
(cairawan: Arad.) en larze building or inn 
for the reception of travellers and the cara- 
vans, It commonly forms a square, in 
the middle of which isa spacious court ; and 
under the arches or piazzas that surround 
it there runs a bank, raised some feet above 
the ground, where the merchants and tra- 
vellerg take up their lodgings, the beasts 
of burden being tied to the foot of ft. In 
the upper part there are generally private 
apartments, the use of which is costly. In 
many cases, however, the hospitality is 
gratuitous, it being by no means uncom- 
mon for a pious Mussulman to establish, 
during his life or by will, one or more of 
these caravanseries. 

CAR/AWAY, an umbelliferous plant, the 
Carum carui of botanists, the seeds of 
which have an aromatic amell and a warm 
pungent taste. Caraway seeds are used in 
cakes, &c., and are distilled with spirituous 
liquors. 

CAR'BON (garbo, charcoal: Lat.), an ele- 
mentary body, the essential part of char- 
coal, Though this substance abounds 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, and is 
algo contained In animal and even mineral 
bodies, yet it is very rarely to be met with 
ina state of absolute purity. The diamond 
is nothing but pure crystallised carbon. 
For many ages the diamond was considered 
as incombustible; aud Newton was the first 
who conjectured, from its great refractive 
power, that it was capable of combustion. 
Graphite, or pluimbago, fs nearly pure car- 
bon, Coal cousists in great part of carbon. 
By the union of carbon with oxygen, it 
produces two gaseous substarces, the first 
of which Is carbonie acid, formerly called 
zed air; and the second, contaluing less 
exygen, carbonic oxide, 


| 


taneous evaporation. It is the gas which 
is generated by fermentation, and which 
#0 often proves destructive to thase who 
inhale if in mines, wells, or very con- 
fined apartments. All kinds of spring and 
well water contain carbonic acid, which 
they absorb from the atmosphere, and to 
which they are partly {ndebted for their 
agreeable favour; but water is wholly de- 
prived of it by boiling. It renders lime 
water turbid, if transmitted through it, 
carbonate of lime being formed. The effer- 
vescence of the so-called soda-water is due 
to the escape of this gas which had been 
forced into the liquid. All the Hmestone 
and chalk of the earth conaists chiefly of a 
carbonate of lime. 

CARBONIF’EROUS SYS’TEM, in Geolugy, 
a series of strata belonging to the Primary, 
or Palwozoic period, It isdivisible into two 
parts. The lower portion includes the moun- 





tain limestone formation, rich In organic | 


remaing, and largely developed in the north 
of England, where {tsometimes attains the 


thickness of 900 feet. The upper portion cone | 


tains the millstone grit, a coarse quartzose 
sandstone with beds of shale, sometimes 
600 feet thick; and the coal ineasures, 50 
important for the immense mass of vege- 
table remains they contain in England, 
North America, and elsewhere, In the 
north of England the coal measures have a 
thickness of 3,000 feet. The carboniferous 
flora abounded in coniferous trees, ferns, 
moagsea, equiseta, and plants belonging to 
families that are not now existing. (Sec 
COAL.] 

CARBUN’CLE, in Surgery, an inflamina- 
tery tumour, or painful gangrenous boil, 
which being seated deeply, in parts provi- 
ded with cellular membrane, does not soon 
discover tte whole dimensions, nor the 
matter it contains.—-It is also the name 
of a very beautiful gem, of a deep red or 
scarlet colour, known to the ancients as 
the anthrax, When this is held up againat 
the aun, it loses its deep tinge, and becomes 
exactly of the colour of burning charcoal, 
whence the propriety of the name given 
to it. It has, however, been supposed by 
gomnme modern mineralogists that the car 
bunele of the ancients was garnet,——-CAR- 
BUNCLE, !n Heraldry, a charge or bearing, 
consisting of eight radil, four of which 
make a common cross, and the other four 
a salcier. 

CAR’BURET, [n Cheinistry, a substance 
formed by the combination of carbon with 
metals and other simple combustibles, 

CARVBURETTED HYDROGEN GAS, 
two conipounds, couelenig of hydrogen 
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CARCANET] 


and carbon: the one called light carbu- 
retted hydrogen is composed of six parts 
by weight of carbon and two of hydrogen. 
It is infammabie, and is the marsh gas of 
pools, and the flre-damp of mines, The 
other compound is OLEFIANT GA8, which 


see. 

OAR/OANET (carcan, a collar: Fr.), in 
Archspology, a chain for the neck. 

CAR’CASS, in Building, the shel] of a 
house, before it is lathed and plastered or 
the floors laid, -—--In Gunnery, an iron case 
or hollow vessel, of an oval figure, filled 
with combustible and other substances, to 
be thrown from a mortar into a town, to 
set flreto buildings. It has two or three 
apertures from which the fire blazes, and 
its light is sometimes used for ascertuin- 
ing the direction in throwing shells. It is 
furnished with pistol barrels, loaded with 
powder to the muzzle, which explode as the 
composition burns down to them. 

CARCINOMA (acancer: Gr), in Medi- 
cine, a cancerous tumour. Alsoa disease in 
the coriea of the eye. 

CAR’DAMOMB (cardamom, a cress: Gr.), 
the seeda of several closely allied plants 
growing in India and Ceylon, and belong- 
ing to the nat. order Zingiberaces. They 
are aromatic and stimulating. 

CAR'DIALGIA (kardia, the heart ; algos, 
grief: Gr.), the heartburn, a hot sensation 
in the throat arising from indigestion. 

CAR’DINAL (cardinalis, from cardo, a 
hinge: Lat.), that on which anything turns; 
and, metaphorically, anything which fs 
chief or principal. Thus Justice, Prudence, 
Temperance, and Fortitude, are called the 
four cardinal virtues.——In the Roman 
hierarchy, an ecclesiastical prince, who has 
a voice in the conclave at the election of a 
pope, and who may be advanced to that 
dignity himself. He is generally a bishop, 
though, asacardinal, he may be only a priest, 
deacun, or sub Thus the famous 
Richelieu was a cardinal priest, and Maza- 
rin only a cardinal deacon. There are 
about scventy cardinals, and when assei- 
bled they compose the Sacred College. 
They form the Pope's Council, and preside 
at special and general congregations. 
When the pontifical throne Ja vacant they 





govern the church. The red hat they wear 
was first given by Innocent IIE. in 1245; 
and their purple dress by Boniface VITT, ta 
1294. A cardinal is addressed as ‘Your Emi- 
nence” (See PopE}——The CAKDINAL 
NUMBERS are one, two, three, é&c., In dis- 
tinction from the ordinal numbers, first, 
second, third, &c-.—The CARDINAL 
PoInts of the compass are the north, 
south, east, and west.——The CARDINAL 
S1ans, in Astronony, are Aries, Libra, Can- 
cer, and Capricorn. 

CAR’DINAL-FLOWER, an ornamental 
garden plant belonging to the genus Lobelia, 

CAI’DING MAOHINE (carder, to comb: 
Fr.), an instrument of modern fnvention 
for combing and cleansing wool and cotton. 
It consists of cylinders, thick-set with 
teeth, and put in motion by the force of 
water, steam, &6. 

CAR'DIOID (kardia, the heart ; and eidoa, 
form: @r.), in Mathematica, an algebraic 


ame 
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cuEyes so called from its resemblance to a 
eart. 

CARDI'TIS (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
inflammation of the heart. 

CAREEN’'ING (carina, the keel: Lat.), in 
Sea language, the bringing a ship to lie on 
one side in order to clean and caulk the 
other. 

CAR’GO (caricv, a burden: IJtal,), the 
goods, merchandise, and effects which are 
on board a ship, exclusive of the crew, rig- 
ging, ammunition, provisions, gcuna,, &¢. 
The lading within the hold 1a called’ the 
inboard cargo, in distinction from horses, 
cattle, &c., carried on deck. 

OARIBS, a race identical in outward ap- 
pearance with the African negro, found in 
the Oaribbean Islands, when Europeans 
firat visited them. They afterwards de- 
creased in number, and the remainder of 
them was transported to the Bay of Hon- 
duras, where their descendanta are still tu 
be found. 

CARICA (a dried fig: Lat.). (See PAPAW.) 

CAR’ICOUS (carica, a dried fig: Lat.), ip 
Medicine, an epithet given to tumours re- 
semblinga fig. - 

CARIL‘/LON (a chime: F%.), a species of 
chime frequent in the Low Countries, par- 
ticularly at Ghent and Antwerp, and played 
ona numberof bells in a belfry, forming 
a complete series or scale of toneg or 
semitones, 

CARINATED (carinates, from carina, i 
kee): Zat.), in Butany, applicd to anything 
provided with a keel. 

CAR’LINE, a piece of timber in a ship, 
ranging fore and aft, from one deck beam 
to another, directly over the keel, and serv- 
ing as a foundation for the body of theship. 
Carline knees are timbers lying across from 
the sides to the hatchway, and serving tu 
sustain the deck, 

CAR/LOCK, a kind of tsingluas obtained 
from Russia, made of the sturgeou’s blad- 
der, and used {n clarifying wine, 

CAR™MELITES, an order of mendicant 
friars, very numerous in Italy and Spain. 
Their name {is founded on their ascertion 
that they derive their origin, through an 
uninterrnpted succession, from Hljah, 
Elisha, and the children of the prophets, 
who, they say, were the founders of their 
order on Mount Carmel, 


colour, thrown over the shoulders. 
CARMIN’ATIVES (carmen, a charm: 
Lat.), medicines which expel wind, promote 
perspiration, and are antispasmodic, 
CAR’MINE (Fv.), a red pigment procured 
from cochineal, employed by water-colour 
painters. Rougeisa preparation of carmine, 
CARNA/‘TION (caro, flesh: Lat, from its 
colour), a beautiful plant, obtained from 
the wild Dianthus caryophyllus, having its 
bright colours equally marked all over the 
flowers,_— In Painting, flesh colour. 
CARNE’LIAN (same deriv.), a precious 
stone, either red, flesh-coloured, or white, 
The finest carnelians are those of the East 
Indies: there are some beautifut ones in 
tire rivers of Silesia and Bohemia, and some 
of a quality not to be despised in Britain 
They are made into seals, brooches, &«. 





They wear & 8Ca- | 
puary, or small woollen habit, of a brown | 
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CARNIVAL (carni vale, farewell to flesh : 
Lat.), thé feast or season of rejoicing pre- 
vious to Lent, celebrated with great spirit 
throughout Italy, when there are numerous 
feasts, balls, operas, concerts, masquerades, 
&c. The churches are filled with choristers 
and the streets with masks. This festival 
flourishes more particularly at Rome, It 
1a celebrated during the week before the 
commencement of Lent. 

CAR/OB-TREE (karoeb: Arab.), the Cera- 
tonié Siliqua, a native of Spain, Italy, and 
| the Levant. It is an evergreen tree, be- 
longing to the nat. ord. Leguminose, and 
produces long, flat, brown-coloured pods, 
composed of a mealy succulent pulp, ofa 
sweetish taste. Though not accounted very 
wholesome, these pods are often eaten by 
the poorer classes in times of scarcity ; and 
form an excellent food for cattle. The 
bean-like seeds are hard and useless. This 
tree {fs thought by some to be that which 
bore the ‘ locusts’ eaten by St. John in the 
wilderness, 

CAROLITIC COL’UMNS, in Architec- 
tnre, columns with folinted shafts, deco- 
rated with leaves and branches winding 
spirally around them, or forming crowns 
and festoona, 

OCA/ROLUS (Charles: Zat.), a gold coin 
first struck in the reign of Charles I., and 
then valued at twonty shillings, but after- 
wards current at twenty-three. 

CAROTID ARTERIES (karoo, I put into 
n deep sleep: Gr.), in Anatomy, two arteries 
in the neck,which convey the blood from the 
aorta to the brain. If these vessels are tied, 
the animal goes to sleep: hence the name. 

OARP (curpe: Fyr.), the Oyprinus carpio of 
ichthyologists, a common fish In ponds. 
' Carps breed rapidly, grow to a large size, 
nndjive toagreat age; but they are greatly 
indebted to cooks, says Yarrell, for the esti- 
mation in which they are held. Our petted 
wold fish is a carp introduced from China. 

CAR’PENTER’S RULE, an instrument 
marked with a scale of feet, Inches, &c., 
and with tables of figures for facilitating 
calculatfons, 

CAR’PENTHY (carpentum, a two-wheeled 





| carriage: Lat,), the art of cutting, framing, 


| and joining timber fn the construction of 
bulldings ; it is subservient to architec- 
ture, and {gs divided into howse-carpeniry 
and ship-carpentry. 

CAR’POLIBVE (karpos, fruit; and lithoa, 
a stone: Gr.), petrified fruits, the most 
remarkable of which are nuts converted 
{uto sflex,. 

CARPOL'OGY (karpos, fruit; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), that branch of Botany 
which treats of fruits. 

CAR’PUS (karpos, the wrist: Gr), in 
Anatomy, the wriat. The human wrist !s 
coraposed of eight bones, forming an arch, 
the convexity of which is next the arm. 
These bones consist of two rows of four 
each, the firat row articulating above with 
the radius, and the second row with the 
metacarpal bones, f.e. those forming the 
palm of the hand. 





| CAR’RACK (Port.), a large armed vessel, 
; employed by the Portuguese in the East 
, Indian and Brazilian trade. 











CARRA’RA, 8 hard white kind of inarble 
somewhat resembling the Partan; so called 
from the town of Carrara, in Italy, where 
it is found, It ia largely employed hy 
sculptors. Geologists believe that the fine 
crystalline grain is the effect of subterra- 
nean beat. 

OAR'RICK-BITTS, in a ship, the bitte 
which support the windlass.——-CARRICK- 
BEND, aparticular kind of knot. 

CAR’/RONADE (from Carron, a village in 
Stirlingshire, where it was first made), 
short piece of ordnance, having a jarge 
bore, and a chamber for the powder, like a 
mortar, 

CARTE (F%.), In Fencing, a thrust at the 
{nesfide of the upper part of the body. 

CARTE-BLANCHE (a white card: F’r.), 
a blank paper, signed at the bottom with a 
person’s name, and given to another with 
permission to fill it up as he pleases; ap- 
plied generally tn the sense of unlimited 
powers being granted. 

OAR/TEL (Fr.), a challenge. Also an 
agreement between two states for the ex- 
change of their prisoners of war,.——Can- 
TEL-SHIP, & ship comnissioned in time of 
war to exchange the prisoners of any two 
hostile powers; also to bring any particulir 
request from one power to another, The 
officer who commands her fs ordered to 
carry no cargo, ammunition, orimplemcnia 
of war, except a gun for the purpose of 
fring signals, 

CARTE’SIANS, those who adhere to the 
opinions of Deseartes. This philosopher 
has laid down two principles, the one me 
taphysical, the other physical, The meta- 
physical proposition is thig:—‘Y think, 
therefore] am ;’ the physical one~-* Nothing 
exists but substance” He makes substance 
of two kinds; the one that whieh thinks, 
the other that which ts extended; whence 
actual thought and actual extension are 
the essence of substance. 


CARTHAGINIAN, a native of anclent 


Carthage, or something pertaining to that 
celebrated city, which was sitnated on the 
northern coast of Africa, about twelve miles 
from the mnodern Tunis. It was founded 
by the Pheenicians, and destroyed by the 
Tomans. 

CARTHVU‘SIANS, a religious order, foun- 
ded in the year 1086 by St. Bruno. They 


received their name from Chartreuse, the | 


place of their institution ; and are remark- 
able for their austerity, as their rules do 
not permit them to speak to any person 
without leave, or to quit their cella, 

CARTILAGE (cartilago : Lat.), or, in com- 
mon language, GRISTLE, a tough tlexible 
substance of the animal body. Bones first 
appear as cartilage, and then become gra- 
dually strengthened by the deposit of earthy 
matter therein. 

CARTILA‘'GINOUS FISHES (carti‘agi- 
nosus, having cartilage: Lat.) those having 
cartilaginous instead of bony skeletons, 
Many of them sre viviparous, as the ray 
and shark; others oviparourn, 4g the stur 


geon. 

CARTOO'N (cartone, pasteboard : Jtal.), a 
design drawn upon large sheets of paper for 
the purpose of being traced upon any other 
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substance, on which “the subject is to be | whioh serves to enclose a thing entirely, as 


executed. The most celebrated cartoons | a packing-case or a knife-case. 


in existence are those of Raphael, seven of 


Ins Oarpen.- 
try, the case of a door fs the wooden frame 


which are at Hampton Court; they were in which itis hung. In Printing, the case 


originally designed for tapestry. 
CARTOUDCH’ (4 cartridge: Fr.), a case of 
wood holding about four hundred musket- 
balls, besides from six to ten iron balls to 
be flred out ofa howitzer, Also, a portable 
box for charges.——In Architecture, CAR- 
TOUCHES are biocks or modiilions used in 
the cornices of wainscoted apartments; 
also ornaments representing a scroll of 
paper. —~Champollion gave this name to the 


mark ent round the hieroglyphic figures ' 


indicating a royal name on the sculptured 
stones of Egypt. Itis now belleved to be 
the outline of a signet ring. 

CAR’/TRIDGE (carte, pusteboard: Fv.), a 
case of paper, &c., filled with gunpowder, 
and ased in the charging of guns. The car- 
tridges for cannon and mortars are made of 
pasteboard, tin, or wood, but most fre- 
quently of flanne}: those for small arms, 
prepared for battle, contain both powder 
and ball. Cartridges without balla are called 
blank cartridy:s.—CARTRIDGE-BOX, & Case 
of wood covered with leather, with cells 
for cartridges, It is worn upon a belt 
thrown over the left shoulder. 

OAR’TULARY, or CHAR'TULARY (char- 
tt, paper: Dat,), 8 register-book, or record, 
as that of a monastery. 

CAR’/UCATE (charrus, a plough: Fr.), in 
old deeds, as much Jand as one team can 
plough In a year. 

CAR’/UNCLE (caruncula, a dim. of curo, 
flesh: Lat), in Surgery, & small fleshy ex- 
crescence, either natural or morbid. In 
Botany, a fleshy protuberance seen upon 
some seeds, for example, those of the com- 
won milkwort, Polygala vulgaria, 

CARYAT’IDES, in Architecture, columns 
or pillars shaped like the bodies of females, 
They were first erected as trophies, and 
were intended to represent the women of 
the city of Cary in Arcadia, who were taken 
captive by the Athentans, after the men had 
been slain for joining the Persians after the 
battle of Thermopy le. 

CARYOPHYWU’'LACE 4 (kurwon, anut;and 
phullon, a leaf: Gr.), a nat, ord. of polypeta- 
jJous plants, natives chiefly of the cold and 
temperate parts of the world. The majority 
are mere weeds, but ft includes those fa- 
vourite garden flowers, the pinks, carna- 
tions, and lychnis, as well as the corn- 
cockle, 

OAS/CABEL, the knob at the end of a 
cannon: it serves for a handle. 

CASCA’DE (Fy. ; from casus, a fall: Laz.), 
a small waterfall, either natural or artificial. 
The word is applied to such as are less than 
a cataract. 

CASCARIL‘LA (a dim. of cascara, bark : 
Span.), originally applied to Peruvian bark 
but now to the aromatic and tonic bark of 
various species of croton, euphorbiaceous 
shrubs growing in the West Indies and 
Mexico. 

OASE (casus, from cado, I fall: Lat.), the 
particular state, condition, or circamatances 

befall a person, or in which he is piaced. 
-——Also (casse: Fr.) any outaide covering 
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igaframe of wood, with numerous smal) 
partitions for the letters.——CAaSsE, in Gram- 
mar, the inflection of a noun implying an 
action on the thing named.——Action on 
the case, in Law, is an action in which the 
eile cause of complaint is set outin the 
writ. 

CA’SE-HAR DENING, a method of prepar- 
{ng iron, 80 as to render its outer surface 
hard, by converting it into steel. 

CAS’EIN (caacus, cheese: Lat.), & compo- 
nent of milk and the principal part of curds, 
It closely resembles albumen, and consists 
of more than 50 per cent. of carbon with hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen, 

CA‘SEMATE, in Fortification, a vault of 
mason's work in the flank of a bastion, next 
tothe curtain, serving #8 a battery to defend 
the opposite bastion and the moat. Also a 
vaulted work, to protect the troops from 
shot and shel] when noton duty. 

CA’SEMENT, a window that opens on 
hinges, Aljso, a hollow moulding, 

CA‘SE-SHOT, or CAN/ISTER-SHOT, mus- 
ket-balls, stones, old iron, é&c., put into cases 
and discharged from cannon. 

CASH (caisse: Fv, terally a chest for 
keeping money), money in hand, or ready 


money, distinguished from bills and secv- 


rities. a 

CASHEW-NUT es native nawe), the 
produce of a Brazillan tree (Anacardium 
occidentale), belonging to the same order as 
the Pistacia of southern Europe and the 
Mango of India. The fruit of this tree is 
of a singular structure. It has an enlarged 


fieshy disk shuped like an apple, and to the | 


apex of this is attached the kidney-shaped 
nut, of which the kernel is eaten, whilst 
from the shell is extracted an acrid inflam- 
muable oi] employed in varnishes. 
CASHI’ER (caissier, from caisse,a chest : 
Fr.), & person who Ii8 entrusted with the 
cash of some public company. In a bauk- 
ing establishinent, the cashier has, charge 


of the books, payments, and receipts; he | 
also signs or countersigns the notes, and | 
superintends all transactions, under the | 


order of the directors. 


CASH’/MERE (from Cashmere, in Hin- | 


doatan), a delicate woollen fabric, manu- 
fuctured from the downy woq] found about 
the roots of the hair of the Thibet goat. 
The fine shawls made of this material were 
first imported from Cashmere. 

OASQUE eee from cassis, a helmet: 
Lat), defensive armour, to protect the head 
and neck in battle. 

OASSA’DA, or CASSA’‘/VA, a coarse flour, 
prepared from the rnota of two shrubs be- 
longing to the euphorbiaceous genus Ja 
tropha, growing in South America. It is 
largely consumed in that country in the 
shape of bread and cakes. Tapioca is the 
roasted starch extracted from the same 
roots. The juice of the bitter cassava plant 
(Jatropha manihot), abounds with prussic 
acid, and is poisonous, but it soon dts 
appears on exposure to the air, or on the 
application of leat. 
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CASSA'TION, COURT OF (casser, to quash: 
Fr.), ong of the most {important institu- 
tions of modern France, which gives to 
the whole jurisdiction of that country co- 
herency and uniformity, without ondan- 
gering the necessary independence of the 
courts, It was established by the first 
national assembly, and has been preserved, 
in every essential respect, under all the 
changes of France since the great revolu- 
tion. Cassation properly signifies the an- 
nulling of any act or decision, if the forms 

restribed by law have becn neglected or 
ustice has been perverted. 

CA8‘BIA (G7.), in Botany,a genus of legu- 
minous plants, including many species. 
They grow in Arabia and Africa, and yield 
yarious products employed in medicine. 
Senna consists of cassia leaves. The bark 
ealled cassia, frequently used as a substi- 
tute for true cinnamon, is the bark of se- 
veral species of Cinnamomuin, belonging 
to the laurel familly. 

CAS‘SIDA (a helmet: Zaz.), 1 genus of 
beetles, often called tortoise beetles. 

CAS’SIOBERRY BUSH, the Viburnum 


- levigatum of botanists, a North American 


evergreen shrub, with white tiowers and 
red berries. 

CASSIOPR’A (Gr.), a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, situated opposite the 
Great Bear, on the other side the pole. In 
the year 1572, a remarkable new star ap- 
peared in this constellation, surpassing 
Sirtus or Lyra in brightness. It seemed to 
be larger than Jupiter; but after a few 
months it declined, and in a year and a 
half entfrely disappeared. 

CAS‘80CK (casaqus, a great coat: FY.), 
the vestment worn by clergymen under 


| their gowns, 


CAS’SOWARY, the Casuarius galeatus of 
ornithologists, helonging to the ostrich 
family. It is a native of Malacca and the 
Indian Archtpelago. It is only exceeded in 
size by the ostrich. The wings are imper- 
fectly developed, and it cannot raise itself 


_ in the air, but it runs with great swiftness. 


Tt carrigs on its head a sort of horn. The 
tees are left in the sand to be hatched by 
_ the sun. 
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CAST {kasta, to cast: Goth.), among 
artists, any statue, or part of a statue, of 
bronze, plaster of Paris, &c,. A cast is that 
which owes ifts figure to the mould into 
which the matter of {t has been poured 
while in a fiifid state ; and thus differs from 
a model, which is made by repeated efforts 
with a ductile substance, as any adhesive 
earth: and from a plece of sculpture, which 
is the work of the chisel. 

CASTA’/NEA (achestnut: Lat.),in Botany, 
a genus of amentaceous trees, including 
the Spanish chestnut, Castanea vesca. 

CASTANET’S (castagnettes: Fr., from 
last), instruments formed of smal! concave 
shella of {vory or hard wood, which are 
struck against one another, being fastened 
to the thumb and middle finger. The 
Spaniards and Mvors use them as an ac- 
companiment to their saraband dances and 
guitars. 

CASTE, x name derived from the Portu- 
guese settlers in India, and used to indicate 
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the classes into which the population of 
India is divided according to the religious 
laws of Brahma. That of Brahmins ia the 
highest ; and though, strictly speaking, it 
should be devoted entirely to religious ex- 
ercises, {t mingles in the ordinary pursuita 
of life. That of kshatriya (protection) ta 
the soldier class; that of the vatsya (wealth) 
is the commercial class; that of the sudra 
(labour) constitutes the tillers of the soil, 
and ia so degraded that the reading.of the 
sacred books is prohibited to it. A large 
part of the population does not, however, 
belong to any of the pure castes, but are 
the offspring of marriages between persons 
of different castes. It is said that there 
has been much exaggeration as to the 
strictness of caste regulations. A Jearned 
writer declares that. almost every occupa- 
tion fs open to all the tribes alike. The 
limitations far from being rigorous reserve 
only one regular profession, that of the 
Brahmins, which consists in teaching the 
Vedas, and assisting at religious cere- 
monies. Rules of caste, however, are very 
often made an excuse for escaping the per- 
formance of disagreeable duties. The pu- 
riahs, and some others, are supposed to have 
no caste. The origin of the institution ta 
unknown, but there are various absurd tri- 
ditions connected with the subject. It is 
said that the Egyptians, and probably the 
Assyrians, also the Athenians and Cretans, 
in early times, were divided into castes. 
CAS’TELLAIN (caatellum, a castle: Lat), 
in feudal times, the owner, lord, or go- 
vernor of a castle or fortified place. 
CAS/TING, with Founders, the running 
of metal into a mould; among Sculptors, 
the taking casts or impressions of figures, 
&c. (See FOUNDRY.)—— CASTING, in Natural 
History, that process by which some anl- 
mals shed their skins, horns, &c., when the 
old fall off to make room for the new. 
OAS’/TLE (castellum, a dim. of castrum, a 
camp: Lat.), a fortress or place rendered 
defensible either by nature or by art. 
English castles, designed for residence as 
well as defence, are for the most part of no 
higher date than the Conquest. Those pre- 
viously erected lind been suffered to fall 
into ruin; and many writers have assigned 
this circumstance as a reason for the fac!- 
lity with which William the Norman made 
hiniself master of the country. It was the 
policy of this able general to build a con- 
siderable number; and in process of time 
the martial tenants of the crown erccted 
them for themselves; so that, towards the 
end of Stephen's reign, we are told that 
there existed upwards of eleven hundred. 
At this period castles were an evil of the 
greatest magnitude to both the sovereign 
and the subject; considerable struggles 
appear to have taken place with regard to 
their continuance ; several were demclish- 
ed; and their general decline commenced. 
A complete castle consisted of a ditch or 
moat; an outwork, called a barbican, which 
guarded the gate and drawhbridge; an arti- 
ficial mount; an outer and inner ballium 
or enclosure; and the keen, or lofty towcr, 
in which the owner or governor resided, 
and under which were the dungeons.—— 
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CASTLE-WARD, or CASTLE-GUARD, a tax 
imposed for the purpose of maintaining 
watch and ward within a castle. 

CAS’/TOR (Kastor: Gr.), in Zoology, the 
Beaver. Also a reddish-brown substance, 
of a strong penetrating smell, taken from 
two oval pouches situated near the anus of 
the beaver; it is a powerful antispasmodic. 

CA8’TOR OIL, an oil obtained from the 
seeds of the Ricinus communts, or Palma 
Christi, an East Indian tree with handsome 
palmate leaves belonging to the nat. order, 
Euphorbdtacee. 

CAS’TOR AND POL’/LUX, two fine stars 
in the constellation Gemini. They are the 
a and & Geminorum of astronomers. 

OAS'TORIN, or CAS’TORINE (castorinus, 
pertaining to tho beaver: Lat.), in Che- 
mistry, an animal principle obtained from 
castor, when it is botled jn alcohol, 

CASTRAME'TATION (castra, a camp; 
metor, I set out: Lat.), the art of laying out 


a camp. 

CAS’UISTRY (casus, a casc: Lat.), the 
science of resolving cases of doubtful) pro- 
priety, or of determining the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of an act, by rules and prin- 
ciples drawn from the Scriptures, from the 
laws of society, or from reason. 

CA’SUS BELLI (Lat), a ground upon 
which to begin a war. 

CA’BUS FCOD’/ERIS (the case of the 
league : Lat.), the case stipulated by treaty, 
or which comes within the terms of compact. 

CA’BUS OMIS’/SUS (an omitted case: 
Lat.), a term used by lawyers with refer- 
ence to a state of circumstances which has 


| been unprovided for by a statute, treaty, 


&c., apparently by an oversight. 
CAT. The wild cat, Felis catus, is found in 


| the woods of Europe, but seems to be extir- 
' pated from those of our island, except In 


the north of Scotland. It destroys poultry 
and even lambs and kids. It seems to be 
whether our domestic cat ts 


usually employed in the coal trade.——Also 
a sort of atrong tackle for drawing up the 
anchor, Anda military term for a kind of 
shed under which svldiers conceal them- 
selves while filing up a ditch or mining a 


wall. 

CAT’-HEAD, in Marine language, a 
strong beam projecting horizontally over a 
ship’s bows.-—CAT-HARPINGS, ropes BCrv- 
ing to brace in the shrouds of the lower 
masta behind their respective yards.—— 
OCatT’s-Paw, a light breeze perceived in a 


' calm, by a rippling on the surface of the 
' water. 


OCAT’S-EYE, in Mineralogy, a sub-species 
of quartz, penetrated with fibres of asbestos, 


' ¥t 1s very hard and transparent, of a glis- 


tening grey, with a tinge of green, yellow, 
or white, much resembling the mutable 
reflections from the eye of a cat; and hence 
thename. It is found in Ceylon and Malabar. 
OAT’S-TAIL GRASS, or BULRUSH, a 
water plant allied to the sedges, and belong- 
ing to the genus Typha. The commonname 
has been suggested by the brown cylin- 
Grical heads forming the inflorescence. 
OCATACHRE’'SIS (@r., from katachrao- 
mat, I abuse), in Rhetoric, @ trope which 
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borrows the name of one thing to express 


another. Thus Milton, in describing Ra- 
phael’s descent from the empyre&l heaven, 
pays— 


‘Down thither prone in flight 
He speeds, and thro’ the vast etherea) sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds.’ 


So in Scripture we read of the ‘blood of 
the grape.’ A catachresis, in fact, ia the 
abuse of a trope, or when a word is too far 
wrested from its original signification, 

CATACLA’SIS (@r., from kataclao, I 
break in pieces), in Medicine, a breaking 
or distortion in general, but particularly 
that of the eyes. 

CAT’ACOMB (kata, down; and kumbos, a 
hollow place: Gr.),a grotto or subterraveous 
place for the burfal of the dead. The term js 
generally applied to a vast number of sub- 
terraneous sepulchres, in the Appian Way, 
near Rome, supposed to be the cella in 
which were deposited the bodies of the 
primitive Christian martyrs. But there are 
many other catncombs, as those in Paris, 
Naples, &c. 

CATACOUS’‘TICS (kata, against; and 
akoustikos, helonging to hearing: Gr.), that 
branch of science connected with the laws 
of reflected sound, called also cataphonitcs 
(from kata, against; and phdné, a voice: Gr.). 

CATAGMAT'IC (kata, against ; and agmoa, 
the fracture of a bone: @r.), in Anatomy, an 
epithet for that which has the quality of 
promoting the union of 4ractured bones. 

CATALEP'’SIS or OAT’/ALEPSY (katalép- 
sis, from katalambano, I seize: Gr.), a kind 
of apoplexy, in which the patient is speech- 
less, senseless, and fixed in one posture, 
with hts eyes open, though without seeing 
or understanding. 

CAT’ALOGUE RAISONNER’ (a methodl- 
cal catalogue: Fr.), a catalogue of articles 
carefully classed,and accompanied with ex- 
planatory notes. 

CATAL’PA (Ind.), in Botany, a genus of 
trees belonging to the Bignonia order. The 
C. Syringe folia, anative of North America, 
is an ornamental tree in English Dleaeures 
grounds, : 

CATAL’YSIS (katalusia, dissolution : Gr.), 
in Chemistry, the action possessed by some 
substances, of decomposing othcrs with 
which they are in contact, without change 
to themselves, Thus, if binoxide of man- 
ganese be heated in contact with chlorate 
of potash, oxygen will be gfiuen off by tlc 
decomposition of the chlorate, whilst the 
manganese remains unaltered. 

CATAMARAN’, a sort of floating raft 
originally used asa fishing boat by the In- 
dians on the Coromandel coast.——Also the 
floating batteries with which the French, 
at the commencement of this century, me- 
ditated tbe invasion of England. 

CAT’AMOUNT, in Zuology, the wild cat, 
or cat of the mountain, of North America, 

CAT’APHRACT (kataphractés, a coat of 
mafl; from kataphrasso, I shelter: Gr.), in 
the ancient military art, a piece of heavy 
defensive armour,formed of cloth orleather 
strengthened with scales or links, and u 
to defend the breast or whole body, or even 
the horse as well as the rider, 
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CAT’APLASM (Kataplasma, from kata- 
plasso, } spread over: @r.),a poultice applied 
tu some@art of the body, to excite or repel 
heat, or to relax the skin, &c. When mustard 
is an ingredient, it is culled a sinapiam. 

OATAPUL'TA, or CAT’APULT (catapulta: 


un{isop, in which, to humour some conceft 
in the words, or to give them a diffcrent 
meaning, the melody {s broken, and the 
sense is interrupted in one part, and caught 
and supported by another, 

CAT’ECHISM (kutechismos,from katecheo, 


La.; from katapalle, 1 shake down: Gr.),! 1 instruct: @r.), aform of religious instruc- 
in Antiquity, a military machine used for | tion conveyed in questions and answers. 
throwing arrows, darts, and stones upon! The catechism of the Church of England 
theenemy. Some of these engines projected | originally consisted of no more than a re- 
stones of a hundred weight. Josephus’ petition of the baptismal vow, the creed, 
takes notice of their surprising cffects, | and the Lord’s Prayer; but James J, ordered 
and gays that the atones cast out of them the bishops to add to it a short and plain 
beat down the battlementa, knocked off the explanation of the sacraments, 

angles of the towers, and levelled a whole CAT’ECHIST (katechistés, from same: 
file of men from one end to the other. The Gr), an officer in the priinitive Christian 


catapulta differed from the balista, fnas- church, whose business was to instruct the 
much as the former threw stones only, 

whereas the latter threw darts and javelins. 

Both were strong crose-bows. 

CAT’ARACT (katarraktés, from katarrég- 
numi, I break down: Gr.), a great fall of. 
water over a precipice in the channel of a! 
river, caused by rocks or other obstacles to | 
the course of the stream; as that of Nia- | 


catechumens tn the first principles of yre- 
ligion, and thus prepare them for the re 
ception of baptism. 

CAT’ECHU, an inspissated juice with as- 
tringent properties, employed in medicine, 
and obtained in India chiefly from an 
acacia, Jt consists chicfly of tannin. 

CATECHUMENS (kutechowmnenai, from 
katecheo, 1 instruct: Gr), a name formerly 


| Arrange). 


gara, those of the Nile, the Danube, and |: 
the Rhine.—-——-CaATARACT, in Medicine, an given in the Christian church to such as 
affection of the crystalline lens of the eye, ! were prepared to reccive the ordinance of 
or its capsule, which becomes 80 opaque as baptisin. They were auciently the chil 
to prevent the rays of light from passing dren of believing parents, or pagans nol 
to theoptic nerve. Incipent cataract is only | fully instructed in the principles of the 
a suffuaion of the eye, when little clouds Christian religion; and were admitted to 
seem to float before it. Confirmed cataract this state by the imposition of hands and 
Is when the front of the eye is either the sign of the cross. 
wholly or in parteovered, so that the rays; CATEGO’RICAL (see the next), In Logie, 
of light cannot pass to the retina, a proposition that makes an absolute state- 
CATARRH’ (kattarrheo, I flow down: ment, and withont any lypothosis, is said 
@>.), commonly denuminated a cold, is an to be categorical 
Increased secretion of mucusfrom thenose,!’ OAT’EGORY (katagoreuo, 1 give informa- 
fauces, and bronchi, with fever, cough, thon of: @r.), in Logic, a gencral term in 
lassitude, &c. When a catarrh is epidemic, reference to a less general, included under 
it ig called an influenza, iit. The school philosophers distributed all 
CAT’ARRHINE (kuta, downwards ; rhin, ‘the objects of our thoughts and ideas {nto 
the nose; Gr.), a term applied by zoologists certain gencra or classes, which classes the 
to the monkeys of the old world, which Greeks called categories, and the Latins 
have the division between the nostrils predicaments. Aristotle made ten cate 
wedge-shaped, It is in contradistinction gories, viz. substance, quantity, quality, 
to platyrrhine (platus, brond ; rhin, thenose: relation, action, passion, time, place, con- 


| @r.), a term applied to the monkeys of the dition, and habit. 


new weld, which have the nasal septum - CATE/NA PA’TRUM (a chain of the fa- 
hour-glass shaped. Jutheforinerthelower thers: Lat), in Ecclesiastical Literature, a 
angles of the nostrils rapidly converge over book containing tbe sentiments of the an- 
the mouth; in the latter they diverge. ‘ clent Christian fathers, with respect to doc- 

CATAS’TASIS (Gr., from kathistémt, 1 trines; the separate passages being brought 
In Poetry, the third part of the together so as to form one work. 


ancient drama; being that in which the’ 


| Plot, or action, is supported, carried on, | 
metry, the curve which a rope or chain 


and heightened till it is ripe for unravelling 
in the catastrophe. 

CATAS’TROPHE (Gr., from katastrepho, 
I bring to an end), in Dramatic Poetry, the 
fourth and last part in the ancient drama, 
or that immediately succeeding the catas- , 
tasis. It consista in the unfolding and | 
winding up of the plot, clearing up aim. | 


ATENA’/RIA, or CATE’NARY (eatena- 
rius, belonging to a chain: Laz.), Inu Geo- 


suspended at each end forms by ita own 
weight. It differs very little from a para 
bola. 

CAT’ERPILLAR, in Entomology, the 
Jarva of lepidopterous insects, produced 
from the egg. It {is transformed first into 
the chrysalis or nympha, and afterwards 
into the butterfly. Caterpillars generally 


culties, and closing the play. A fall from 
erandeur to extreme misery, banishment, | feed on leaves or succulent vegetabics, and 


death, &c., form a catastrophe, in tragedy; , are sometimes very destructive; they are 
marriage, in comedy. | composed of thirteen distinct segments, 

GATCH (cacciare, to pursnc: Jtal.), in’ the first of which is a strong horny head, 
Music, a piece for three or four voices, armed with a mouth and powerful jaws. 
one of which leads, and the others follow | The first three segincnts are tnvarlably 
in the same notes. But perhaps it may be| provided with short legs, and frequently 
more correctly described as a fugue in the! some of the other segments have eggs 
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Caterpillars moult at least three times, and 


' those of some species moult as many as 


ten times. Many caterpillars are gaily co- 


' Joured: others are adorned with tufts of 


hair. In this state insects eat voraciously, 


! and do immense damage to vegetation. 


‘When about to change into the pupa form, 
they retire to some place where they may 
remain undisturbed until the final meta- 
morphosia. (See LEPIDOPTERA.] 

OAT’GUT, the name for the strings made 
from the dried and twisted peritoneal co- 
verings of the intestines of sheep and other 
animals. They areused for musical instru- 
ments, for lathe-bands, whips, bows, &c. 
Qreat quantities of catgut are imported 
from Lyons and Italy. 

CATHARTICS (kathartikos, fit for puri- 
fying ; from kathairo, I purify: Gr.), medi- 
cines which cleanse the stomach and bowels 
by acting as purgatives, 

CATH’EDRA (kathedra, a seat: Gr), in 
Archswology, & term used to denote the 
pulpit, or the professors chair. It origi- 
nally signified any chair.——Among Eccle- 
siastical writers it signifies a bishop’s see 
orthrone. Hence, ex cathedré is a phrase 
much used among the clergy of the Roman 
CathoHe church, {n relation to the solemn 
decrees of the pope. 

CATHE’DRAL (same deriv.), the episco- 
pal church, or a church where there Is a 
bishop's seat or see, 

CATHA’ERINE-WHEEL (from the whee} 
on which St, Catherine of Alexandria is 
suid to have been martyred), in Architec- 
ture, a large circular Gothic window. Also 
a firework constructed in the form of a 
wheel, which revolves when {t is let off. 

CATH’ETER (kathetér, from kathiémt, 1 
send down: @r.), in Surgery, a tubular in- 
strument, usually made of silver, and in- 
troduced into the bladder, in order to 
search for acalculus, or draw off the urine 
when suppressed; also a bougie made of 
allver or caoutchouc, 

OCATH’ETOUS (kathetos, a perpendicular ; 
from game: G7.), in Geometry, a line or 
radius falling perpendicularly on another 
line or surface ; as the two sides of aright- 
angled triangle——In Architecture, a per- 
pendicular line, supposed to pass through 
the middle of a baluster, column, &c.—~— 
CATHETUS OF INOIDENOR, in Catoptrics, a 
right line drawn froma point of the object, 
perpendicular to the reflecting line,—— 
CATHRTUS OF OBLIQUATION, a right line 
drawn perpendicular to the speculum, in 
the point of incidence or reflection.—- 
CATHETUS OF REFLECTION, or of the eve, 
a right Hne drawn from the eye, perpen- 
dicularto the reflecting line. 

CATH’OLIC (katholikos, universal: @r.), 
an epithet properly signifying universal. 
Originally this appellation was given tothe 
Christian church in general.——CATHOLIO 
EMANCIPATION was the abolition of those 
civil and ecclesiastical restraints to which 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland were formerly subjected. The first 
step towards this took place in 1793, when 
an act of parliament was passed, which 
conferred upon them the elective fran- 
chise, and threw open to them all employ- 
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ments in the army, and all offices in the 
navy. In 1801, the legislative unfon of 
Great Britain and Ireland took glace; but 
though full emancipation was said to have 
been promised as a consequence of this 
unton, it was not conceded; and many un- 
successful attempts were afterwards inade 
to obtain it. At length, in 1829 (April 10), 
a relief bill, abolishing the civil disabilities 
of Roman Oatholica, by repealing the oaths 
of supremacy, &c., was carried by the Wel- 
lington administration. By this bill, they are 
eligible to all offices of state, excentiyg the 
lord-chancellorsb{ps of England and Jreland, 
the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, the office of 
regent or guardian of the united kingdom, 
and that of high commissioner tothe church 
of Scotiand.——CATMOLIO MAJESTY, the 
title given to the king or queen of Spain. 

CATHOL’/ICON (same deriv.), a remedy for 
all diseases; a soft purgative electuary, so 
called, as being supposed a universal and 
efficacious purge of aj] humours 

CAT’KIN (katteken: Dut.), in Botany, or 
amentum, a kind of inflorescence consisting 
of a apike of unisexual flowers, each with a 
protecting scale, the whole separating from 
the stem at an articulation, The male flow- 
ers of the willow and hazel are tn catkins. 
The resemblance to a cat's tail suggested 
the name The nat. order, AMENTACEA, Is 
founded on the possession of male catkins, 

CAT’ODON (kata, down; and odons, a 
tooth: Gr.), a genus of cetaceans, the char- 
actera of which are, that-they have no teeth 
in the upper jaw, hor any fin on the hack. 
It includes the SPERM WHALE, which sec. 

CATOP’SIS (a sight: Gr.), in Medicine, an 
acute and quick perception, particularly 
that acuteness of the faculties which ac- 
companies the Jatter stages of consumption. 

CATOP’TRICS (kata, against; and optikos, 
belonging to sight : Gr,), that part of optics 
which treats of reflected Nght, and of the 
finages found by retiectingy surfaces whether 
plane or curved. 

CAU'DA (a tail: Zat.),in Astronomy, 4 
term prefixed to the names of several con- 
stellations, to denote certain atars in their 
talls; as cauda Capricornt, cauda Ip mis, &. 

OAU’DEX (Lat.), in Botany, the stem of 
a shrub. 

CAUK, a name given by miners to certain 
specimens of the compact sulphate of ha- 
rytes. The same word is sometimes applied 
to masses composed of concentric lamellar 
concretions, e 

CAUL (kulle: Goth.), in Anatomy, a mem- 
brane in the abdomen, covering the greatest 
part of the lower intestines, and usuplly 
furnished with a large quantity of fat. It 
is more properly termed the omentum, or, 
from Ite net-like structure,the reticulum, — 
The word CAUL is also used for a membrane 
which encompasses the head of many new- 
born children, to which vulgar superstition 
absurdly annexes the charm of preservation 
from drowning. 

CAULES'CENT (katlos, a stem: Gr.), in 
Botany, having astem different from that 
which produces the flower, 

CAULSJEF’KROUS (kaulos, a stem; and 
phero, lbear: Gro, an epithet given to such 
plantsas have a perfect caulis or stem. 
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CAU’LIFLOWER (caulis, a cabbage: 
Lat.), 8 much-eateemed species of Brassica, 


or cabbage 

CAU’‘LINE (from next), in Botany, grow- 
fag immediately on the stem, without the 
intervention of branches; as a cauline 
leaf, bulb, peduncle, &c. 

OAU'LIS (ZLat.), in Botany, the stalk of her- 
baceous plants: this in shrubs fs called the 
caudex ; and in grasses the culmus, or stem, 

CAUSAL/ITY or CAUSA'/TION (causa, a 
cause: Zat.), among Metaphysicians, the 
action or power of a cause tn producing its 
effect, 

CAU’BALTY, among Miners, the light 
earthy parts of ore, carried off by washing. 

CAUSE (causa: Lat.), that from which 
anything proceeds, or by virtue of which 
anything is done: it stands opposed to 
effect. That which produces is the cause ; 
that which is produced, the effect. Accord- 
ing to soine, we derive the idea of cause and 
effect from experfence;: according to others, 
it is an innate idea independent of expe 
rience. Causes are distinguished, by the 
schools, into efficient, material, final, and 
formal.——EFFIOIENT CAUSES are the 
agents employed in the production of any- 
thing, MATERIAL CAUSES, the subjects on 
which the agents work, or the materials of 
which the thing {s produced. FINALCAUSES 
are the motives inducing an agent to act, 
or the design and purpose for which the 
Lhing was done. FORMAL CAUSES are those 
which must superfene to matter, in order 
to give the thing its precise individual exist- 
ence as that thing, and no other. —CAUSE, 
among civilians, is the same as action; de- 
noting any legal process which a party in- 
stitutes to obtain bis demand, or by which 
he seeks his supposed right. 

CAU'SBEWAY, or CAU’/SEY (chauwsaée: 
Fr.), & way raised above the natural level 
of the earth, by stones, stakes, clay, or fas- 
cines; serving either as a road in wet 
marshy places, or to prevent a river from 
overflowing the lower grounds. It is also 
very generally used fora raised way or path 
In any ordinary road. 

CAUS@IC (kKuustikos, corrosive; from 
kato, I burn: Gr.), in Medicine, any sub- 
stance that, being applied, it corrodes and 
destroys the texture of the parts. Caustics 
differ from cauteries tn performing their 
effects more slowly, and with less force and 
pain.——OavUsTio OURVE, in Geometry, a 
curve, to whigh the rays of light reflected 
or refracted by another curve are tangents, 
——LUNAR CAUBTIO, & preparation of ni- 
trape of silver, obtained by fusing {t and 
then casting it in cylindrica] moulds. 

CAU'TERY (kauterios, corrosive, from 
same : Gr.), in Surgery, a medicine for burn- 
ing, eating away, or corroding any solid part 
of the body. The act of burning or searing 
some morbid part is termed cauterizat 

CAVALCADE (Fr.; from caballus, a 
horse; Lat.),a pompous procession of horse- 
men, equipages, &c., by way of parade to 
grace a triunph, public entry, or the like. 

OAV’ALIER (a horseman: Fy., from 
same), a gallant arined hurseman. It was 
also an appellation given to the partisans of 


Charles [. to distinguish them from the! 
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parliamentarians, who were calied Round: 
heads.——_In Fortification, a work raised 
within the body of a place, above the other 
works, to defilade them from the fire of an 
enemy on an adjacent height, or to com- 
mand the trenches of the besiegera. 

OAVW’ALRY (cavalerie: Fr), a body of 
soldiers on horseback ; a general term for 
lHight-horse, dragoons, lancers, and all other 
troops who are armed and mounted. The 
chief use of cavalry fis to make frequent 
excursions to disturb the enemy, and tnter- 
cept his convoys; in battle to support and 
cover the infantry, and to break through 
and dfsorderthe enemy ; and its application 
to this purpose is probably almost as ancient 
48 war iteclf. At the present day, the cn- 
valry is divided into light and heavy horse, 
which are employed for different’ purposes. 
The heavy cavalry, sometimes equipped with 
defensive armour, and then termed culras- 
siers, is generally used where force is re- 
quisite; the lighter, in small detachments 
where swiftners and continued effort are 
necessary. 

CA'VEAT (ict him take eare: Lat.), an 
entry made in certain courts and offices, 
after which no proceedings are taken In the 
matter to which it relates, without notice 
to the person making the entry. 

CA/VEAT EMPTOR (jet the buyer be on 
his guard: Lat.), a legal maxim, the mean- 
ing of which is that a man entering into a 
bargain is bound to exercise a proper 
amount of caution. 

OAV’ERN (caverna, from cavus, hollow : 
Dat.), a natural cavity, or deep hollow plare 
in the earth. Among the grandest natur:! 
caverns known is Fingal’s cave, in Staff, 
one of the western falandsof Scotland. The 
grotte of Antiparos, in the Archipelago, {> 
remarkable for its magnificence. In some 
parts of it, immense columns of stalactite- 
descend to the floor; in others are the ap 
pearances of trees and brooks turned to 
marble, The Peak Cavern, in Derbyshire, t+ 
also a celebrated curiosity of this kind. Ir 
is nearly lialf a mile in sJength, and, at its 
lowest part, six hundred feet beneath the 
surface, In the Cevennes mountains, in 
France, arc caverns and grottoes of great 
extent. But the largest known {s the cay- 
ern of Guacharo, in South America, which 
is sald to extend for leagues. 

CAVET’TO (the dim. of cava, hollow: Ital.), 
in Architecture, a hollow member, or round 
concave moulding, containing the quadrant 
ofa circle, and used as an ornament in cor- 
nices. 

CAV’RZON (canezzone: Jtal.), a sort of 
nose-hand, either of fron, leatber, or wood, 
sometimes flat, and at other times hollow 
or twisted. It is put onthe nose of a horse, 
to wring it, and thus to forward his break- 
ing and training. 

CAVIA‘/RE (caviar: Fr.), the spawn or 
hard roes of sturgeon, which, being made 
into caker, is salted and dried in the sun, 
Itis much used in Russia, and other parts 
of the continent. 

CAV'IN (cavus, hollow; Lat.), in Military 
affairs, a natural hollow, sufficiently capa- 
cious to lodge a body of troops, and factil- 
tate their approach to a place. 
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OAV’OLINITE (cavolino, a cabbage : Ital), 
a mineral, occurring in the interior of cal- 


| | CAVOLINITR | 


careous balls, &c. 
CAYENN‘E PEPPER. [See Oarpsroum.] 


CAYMAN, a species of alligator inhabit- 


ing Brazil, the Caiman puipebrosus of natu- 
ralists. It ‘is less in size, and not so ferocious 
as the alligator. On the eyebrows are large 
hony knobs which give {t a peculiar appear- 
ance. 


bani of botantste (kedros: Gr. ; from heder, 
to mourn : J/ed.), {6 an evergreen coniferous 
|) tree, growing toa large size, and having a 
noble appearance. Its timber is very du- 
rable, but wauting in strengti. 
wood in good preservation was found in 
the temple of Apollo at Utica, where it had 
been for 2,000 years. Solomon employed 


Jerusalem. The cedars on Mount Lebanon 
in Syria are now much reduced in number, 
only about 400 being now remaining, and 
there are far more specimens of the tree 
in England, where it is much planted as an 
ornament on lawns, than on its native hill. 
The cedar of the Atlas mountains, and that 
of the Himalayas, though they have re- 
ceived distinct names from botanists, on 
;| necount of differences in their habits, are 
suspected to belong to the saine species as 
the Lebanon cedar.——The term cedar 1s 
|| popularly applied to various species of ju- 
niper and cypress. The cedar-wood used 
fcr pencils {s obtained from juntperus Ber- 
| mrudiana, J. Virginiana, and other species. 
Ju North America, the Thuja occidentalis is 
called white cedar. The cedar of Goa ts 
Cupressus lisitanica, a handsome tree, but 
too tender for our climate. 

OE’/DRAT (Fr.), a variety of the Iime, 








' from the fruit of which a perfume {gs ob- 


tained, 

CEIL/ING (ciel, the heaven: Fr.), in Ar- 
chitecture, the upper part or roof of a 
rvom, being a layer or covering of plaster 
over laths, natled on the bottom of the 
joista which bear the floor of the room 
next above, or on joists put up for that 
purpose whore there is no upper reon)— 
hence called ceiling joists. 

CEL/ESTINE (ca@lestis, heavenly : Lat.), 
In Mineralogy, native sulphate of strun- 
tian; it receives its name from its occa- 
sionally being of a delicate blue colour. 

OKLEA’TINS, a religious order, reformed 
from the Bernardins by Pope Celestin V. 
The Celestins rise two hours after mid- 
night to say matins: they eat no flesh, 
except when sick, and fast often. Their 
habit is a white gown, a capuche, and a 
black scapulary. 

CE/LIBAOCY (caslebs, unmarried: Lat.), an 
. unmarried or single state of life. Among 
|| the ancient Romans, minen who remained 
') unmarried were subjected to certain dis- 
|| abilities, In the early Christian church, 
| the ministers of religion were not obliged 
| 








to ohserve celibacy. An attempt was made 
at the council of Nice, in A.p. 325, to render 
it obligatory on the clergy, but without 


eixth century {ta observance had become 


| | of Arles, in a.p. 840, and at the end of the 
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CEDAR OF LEBANON, the Cedrus Lt- 


Cedar 


the wood in the building of the temple of 
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common; the council of Trent confirmed 
the obligation, In the Greek church, clerics 
under the degree of bishops arewllowed ta 





marry; and hence the higher dignities in’ 


that church are filled by monks. 

CELL (cella : Laz), in tte €rst and obvious 
sense, & small, close apartment; in a less 
restricted sense, it denotes any small cavity 
or hollow place.—— In Physiology, cells are 
the vesicles or sacs of which animal and 
vegetable structures are composed, under 
various forms and modes of connection. 
The structure and development of cells 
occupy a large portion of the physiolo- 
gist’s atvention, and the study can only 
be puraued with the assistance of the 
microscope. 

CEL’/LULAR TISSUE, a white fibrous 
tissue, generally diffused throughout the 
bodies of vertebrate animals. It fills up 
the spaces between the different organs, 
and forms part of most of them, 
sists chiefly of gelatine. 

CEL’/LULOSE (same deriv,), the pruxi- 
mate principle composing the cell mem- 
brane of plants. Sulpburic acid readily 
dissolves {t. It becomes blue when treated 
with fodine, and this is the ordinary test. 
for ft. 

CEL/TIO (Keltai, the Celts: Gr), a branch 
of the great Indo-European or Aryan fa- 
mily of languages. 
helic are the only reniaining dialects. 
the former belong the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armorican (Brittany)¢ to the latter, the 
Trish and Gaelic. The ancient Celts lived 
in Britain, Belgium, Gaul, Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, aud Spain. 

CEMENT’, amongst bullders, signifies a 
binding material which hardens quickly 
under water. It fis made by calcining Hme- 
stones, which coutain from 40 to 60 per 
vent. of silicates, or it Is prepared by cal- 
cining a mixture of slaked lime and blue 
clay. In the latter case, the cement {fs 
called artificial. 

CEMENTA’TION, In Chemistry, the act 
of surrounding any substance with the pow- 
der of some other, and exposing them, ina 
close vessel, to a heat not sufficiggt to fuse 
them, The formation of steel from tron, 
by means of the application of charcoal, is 
effected in this way. Layers of bars of 
malleable fron and of charconl being ar- 
ranged one upon another, out of contact 
with the air, they are placed in a suitable 
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furnace; the fire is then regdered very in | 


tense, and kept up for a certain time; 
after which the bars are allowed to cool 
gradually, The result is dlistered steel, 80 
called from the appearance of its surface. 
And this, broken in pieces, and melted, is 
cast steel. 

CEM'ETERY (koimétérion, from koimao, 
T put to sleep: Gr.), a repository for the 
dead. Among modern improvements, per- 
haps few are more deserving of conimenda- 
tion than the custom, recently Introduced, 
of appropriating an eligible apot of ground, 
at a convenient distance from populous 
towns, for the purpose of human inter- 


success; it was adopted, however, at that | ment 


CEN’OTAPH (kenotaphton: from kenos, 
empty; and taphos, a tomb: Gr.), in Anti. 
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the deceased, and differing from a sepulchre, 
in which the body was actually deposited. 
CBN’SER (encensotr: Fr.), in the religious 
rites of the ancients, a vase containing the 
{incense to be burned in sacrificing to the 
gods. Cengers were likewise in use among 


the Jews as we find in 1 Kings vii. 50 So- 


temple of the Lord, among other things 
made censers of pure gold. Censers are 
used in Roman Catholic churches. 
CENSOR (Lat, from censeo, I reckon), 
the name of two magistrates at ancient 


’ Rome. Their office was regarded as sacred, 


and higher than all others except the dic- 
tatorship; but they were not allowed lictors, 
the sign of imperial authority. They had 
an irresponstble contro! of a general nature 
over the conduct and morals of the citi- 
zens. It was part of their duty to keep a 
register of the citizens and their property, 
and they were concerned in the manage- 
ment of the finances of the state. The cen- 
sorship existed from B.C. 443 to B.O. 22, a 
period of 421 years, 

CEN'SURE (censura, a severe judgement : 
Lat.), a sentence which condemns some 
hook, person, or action, or more particu- 
larly a reprimand from a superior.—— Eo- 
CLESIASTICAL CENSURES, penalties by 
which, for some striking misconduct, a! 
mémher of a church fa denrived of {ta com. | 
munion, or prohibiged from executing the 
sacerdotal office. 

CEN’SUS (Lat., from censeo, 1 reckon), in ' 
Roman Antiquity, an authentic declaration 
made before the censors, by the several 
subjects of the empire, of their respective 
names and places of abode. This declaration 
was registered by the censors, and contained 
an enumeration of all their estates, lands, 
and inheritances — including their quan- 
tity and quality, with the wives, children, 
domestics, tenants, and siavea of each 
citizen. The census was held every five 
years. The word Census is still used to 
signify an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of any Kingdom or atate, taken by the 
governnfent. 

OENT, an abbreviation of the Latin word 
centum, a hundred, used in giving the ratio 
of anything with reference to that number. 
Thus a profit of ten per cent, means a profit 
on the capital employed at the rate of ten 
pounds in a hundred, 

CEN'TAUR kentauros: from kenteo, 1 
goad; and tauros, a bull: Gr.), in Classic 
Antiquity a monster, half man and half 
horse. A savage race dwelling between 
Pelion and Ossa, in Thessaly, and extirpated 
in a war with the neighbouring Lapitha. 
A favourite subject with ancient poets and 
sculptors ; Ovid and others have described 
it, and Phidias represented it in marble. 
Hercules and Theseua were the leaders of 
the Lapithey. 

OEN'TAURY(Kentaurton: Gr.), the English 
name of the genus Centaurea, which includes 
a large number of species of compostte 
plants. 1t is said to have derived its name 
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qaity: an empty tomb, erected in honour of 0 


Jomon, when he prepared furniture for 
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lentaury (Erythrea), is 
plant belonging to the Gentian order. 
CEN‘TIPEDis (contipes: from centum, a 
hundred ; pes, a foot: Lat.), a name given 
to the species of the annulose genus Scolo- 
pendra, on account of their numerous feet. 
CEN’TO (a garment made of patchwork : 
Lat.), in Poetry, a work wholly composed of 
Verses or passages, taken from various 
authors, and disposed in a new order, 
CEN’TRE, or CEN'TER (centrum: Lat. ; 
from kentron, a point : Gr.), a point equally 
distant from certain other points tn a line, 
figure, or body._-CENTRE OF GRAVITY, 
that point about which all the opposite 
points of a body exactly balance each other, 
in any situation.— CENTRE OF MOTION, 
the point which remains at rest, while al) 
the other parts of a body move round It, 
OENTRIF’UGAL FORCE (centrum, a cen- 
tre; and fugio, I fly: Lat.), the tendency 
with which badies, forced to move fn a 
curve, endeavour to fly off in a tangent to 
its periphery. This property of matter has 
been taken advantage of to effect several 
useful purposes. Watt's pendulum governor 
1s one of its applications. Centrifugal pumps 
of great power have been constructed, their 
principle being that as the water fs thrown 
off above by the rapid revolution of arms, 
or acylinder, a fresh supply of the liquid 
1s forced upwards by the pressure of the ut- 
mosnherea Into the ravolving narte. Centri- 


'fugal machines have also been {nvented 


for driving the moisture out of wet textile 
fabrica, and from concentrated cane syrup 
in the manufacture of sugar, the fabrics 
and sugar being made to revolve with 
great rapidity, whilst the moisture escapes 
through a close net-work of wire which 
forms the periphery of the revolving cy- 
linder, 

CENTRIP’ETAL FORCE (centrum, a cen- 
tre; and peto, I go towards: DLat.), the ten 
dencywith which bodies move, or endeavour 
to move, towards the centre of a system of 
bodies. Such is gravity, or that force by 
which bodies tend tuwards the centre of the 
earth ; and that by which the planets are 
continually drawn back from rectilfear 
motions, and made to move in curves. 

OCENTUM 'VIRI (one hundred men: Lat}, 
in Roman Antiquity, Judges appointed to 
decide common causes among the people. 
They formed a definite body or collegium. 

CENTU'RION (centurio, from centum, A 
hundred: Lat.), among the Romans, an 
officer in the infantry, who commanded a 
century. This should, from its name, con 
sist of a hundred men, but it rarely did so, 
as the legion was seldom complete. Twu 
centuries constituted one maniple; three 
maniples, one cohort ; and ten cohorta, one 


legion. The centurion of the first century. 


of the first maniple of the Triarians pre- 
sided over x11 the others; had charge of the 
eagle, or chief standard ; and ranked witL 
the knights. The badge ofa centurion was 
a vine rod, 

CEN’TURY (centuria, from same: Lat.), 
in a general sense, denotes a hundred, or 
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from Chiron the Centaur having cured him- | anything divided into or consisting of 4 
self with it, after wounding himself with | hundred parts. The Roman people, whe 
one of the arrows of Hercules. The Lesser , they were assembled for the electing of 
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CEPHALIC | 
magistrates, enacting of laws, or deliberat- 
ing upon any public affair, were always di- 
vided into centurics, which were supposed 
to contain one hundred, though this was 
not necessarily the case ; and voted by cen- 
turies,in order that their suffrages might 
be the more easily collected ; whence these 
assemblies were called comitia centuriata. 
——In Chronology, a century means the space 
of one hundred years, and this is the most 
common signification of the word. As we 
begin our ordinary computation of time 
from the incarnation of Christ, the word ig 
generally applied to some term of a hundred 
years subsequent to it, 

CEPH’ALIO (Kephalé, the head: Gr.), an 
epithet for medicines which are good for 
the head-ache. 

CE’PHALOPODS (kephalg, a head; and 

ous, a foot: G@r.), the highest class of mol- 
usea, including the CUTTLE FISHES and the 
NAUTILUS. Around the head are placed a 
number of muscular arma, which, in several 
especies, are of great length, and beset with 
sucking disks. The class is divided into 
two orders: 1. Dibranchiata, with two 
branchig, sessile eyes, and an internal shell ; 
here are placed the sepia, poulp, octopus, 
CALAMARY, paper nautilus (the last having 
an external shell) and the animals of which 
the fossils known as belemnites have been 
the internal shells.—2,. Tetrabranchiata, with 
four branchiw, stalked eyes, and an external 
shell. Of 1400 extinct species there is only 
one living representative, the nautilus poni- 
pilius, which inhabits the Chinese seas and 
Indian Ocean. 

CE’PHEUS (G@r.), in Astronomy, a constel- 
latton of the northern hemisphere. 

CERAMIC (keramos, potter's clay: Gr.), 
aterm apptied to articles formed of baked 
clay, such as pottery and fictile vases. 

OCER’ASIN (kerasvs, a cherry-tree : Gr.), 
& gummy substance which swells in cold 
water, but does not readily dissolve in it. 

OE RAS’TES (Kerastés, a horned serpent; 
from keraa,a horn: Gr.), in Zoology,a genus 
of venomous vipers, natives of Africa. The 
C. nasicornis hag a very repulsive appear- 
ance, and carries a pair of horns on its snout. 

CE/RATE (cevatum, from cera, wax : Lat.), 
in Medicine, a composition made of oil, wax, 
and other Ingredients ; used externally in se- 
veral diseases, where plasters are necessary. 

CERATI‘TES (Keras, a horn: Gr.), a ge- 
nue of fossil neautiti found in the muschel- 
kaik of Europe. 

CK’RATOGLOS‘SUS (keras, a horn; and 
gléssa, the tongue: Gr.), in Anatomy, the 
name ofa pair of muscles serving to draw 
the tongue directly into the mouth. If 
only one of them acts, it draws the tongue 
to one side of the mouth. 

CERATO’IDES (Keras, a horn; and eidos, 
appearance: Gr.), in Anatomy, a name for 
the tunica cornea of the eye. 

CER/BERUS (Gr.), Pluto's three-headed 
dog, the issue of the serpeut-woman 
Echidna, by the giant Typhon, He was 
placed at the entrance of hell, to kecp 
jiving mortals from entering, and the dead 
from escaping. He was, however, appeased 
with cakes by those heroes who visited 
Pluto's realm when alive. Orpheus, in 
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search of Eurydice, lulled him to sleep 
with his lyre. Hercules, goingefor Alceste, 
dragged him away. 

CEREBEL’LUM (a dim. of cerebrum, the 
brain: Lat.), the part of the brain in the 
back of the skull, divided into two lobes; 
its removal, or injury, deprives the anima! 
of the power of volition. 

OCER’EBRUM (the brain: Zat.), that part 
of the brain which occupies the front and 
top of the skull; its removal, or injury, 
deprives the animal of sensation, [(Sce 
BRAIN.) 

CER’EMONY (cerimonia: Lat.), an as- 
semblage of several actions, forms, and 
circumstances, serving to render a thing 
more magnificent and solemn; particularly 
used to denote the external rites of rell- 
gious worship, the formality of introducing 
ambassadors to audiences, &c.—— MASTER 
OF THE CEREMONIES, an officer {natituted 
by James I. for the more honourable re- 
ception of ambassadors and strangers of 
quality, and for the regulation of all mat- 
ters of etiquette in the assemblies over 
which they preside. 

OE’RES, a small planet, which revolvea 
round the sun in four years, seven months, 
aud ten days, at the distance of 250,000,000 
of miles. It is only 160 miles in diameter. 

CE’REUS, in Botany, a genus of Onc: 
tacem, including the torch thistle, night- 
blowing Cereus, «nd other plants with 
beautiful flowers. 

CE’RIN (kérinos, waxen: Gr.), in Che- 
mistry, one of the two proximate princi- 
ples of bees’-wax, the other being myricin. 
They are separated by boiling alcohol, and 
are both white crystalline substanccs, 
which chemists consider compound ethers. 

CERIN’THIANS, the followers of (e- 
rinthus, one of the first heresiarchs in the 
church. They denied the divinity of Christ, 
but they held that a cclestial virtue de- 
scended on him at his baptism in the forn 
of a dove, by which he was consecrated 
and made Christ. 

CE’RITE, the silicious oxide of cerium, 
& rare mineral, of a pale ruse-ggd colour, 
with a tinge of yellow, found in Sweden, 

Ck’‘RIU M (from the planet Ceres), a metal, 
of a flesh-red colour, obtained from CERITE. 
It becomes friable from heat, but does not 
melt. Its equivalent is 47. It is of no 
known use. Cerium combines with several 
acids, and forms salts. 

CERO'MA (kerdma, from Beros, wax ; Gr.), 
an viutment made of oil and wax, with 
which the ancient wrestiers rubbed them- 
selves, to render their limbs more supple. 
—— Algo, that apartment in the bath where 
the ointment was used. * 

CER‘THIA (kerthivs: Gr.), in Ornitho- 
logy, Che name of a genus of birds in the 
Paaserine order, including the European 
Certhia famtliaris, a very small bird, that 
ascends tree trunks, searching the crevices 
for insects. 

CERTIF’ICATE (cartus, 





certain; and 


‘facto, I make: Lat.), in a general sense, a 


testimony given in writing to declare or 


‘certify the truth of anything. 


CERTIORNA’/RI (pas. infin. pres. of cer- 
tioro, I give information ; Lat), a writ iseu- 
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mg oat of some superior court, te call up 
the records 9f an inferior court, or remove 
an cause there depending, that it may be 
tried In the superior court. 

CERU'MEN (cera, wax: Lat.), the wax, 
ur viscid yellow Hquid which collects in the 
ear, and hardens on exposure to the air. 

CE’RUSE, CE’/RUSS (cerussa: Lat,; from 
razaz: Arad), or white lead, a carbonate of 
lead, usually made by exposing plates of 
that metal to the vapour of vinegar, as- 
sisted by the high temperature of ferment- 
ing tan. The vinegar vapour only acts as 
» carrier between the carbonic acid evolved 
by the fermenting tan and the oxide found 
under the {nfluence of the acid vapour. 

CER‘VUS (a stag: Lat.), in Zoology, a 
wenus of deer, including the red deer, the 
Wapiti deer, and other species. (See DEER.) 

CER‘VUS VO’/LANS (the flying stag: 
Lat.) (Bee Stace BRetTux) The French 
apply the name Cerf-Volant both to this 
beetle and to a boy’s kite. 

CESSA’/TION OF ARMS, an armistice, 
or occasional truce, agreed to by the com- 
inmanders of armies, to give time for a ca- 
pitulation, or for other purposes. 

CESSA’VIT (he hus ceased: Lat.), in Law, 
« writ formerly used to recover lands, when 
the tenant or occupfer had ceased fur two 
years to perform the service which consti- 
tuted the condition of his tenure, and had 
not sufficient goods or chattels to be dis- 
trained, e 

CES‘SION (cessto: Lat.), in a general 
sehise, & surrender; but particularly a sur- 
render of conquered territory to its former 
proprietor or sovereign by treaty.——CkEs- 
SION, tn the Olvil Law, ts a voluntary sur- 
render of a peraon’s effects to his creditors, 
ty avold imprisonment.——In the Ecclesi- 
ustical Law, when an ecclestastical person 
is created a bishop, or when a parson of a 
parish takes another benefice without dis- 
pensation, their first benefices become void 
by ceasion, without resignation. 

CES’T US (Kestos, embroidered ; from ken- 
tev,) prick : Gr.), a girdle said to be worn by 
Venus, togyhich Homer ascribes the power 
of exciting love towards the wearer. It was 
also a marriage girdle, richly studded, with 
which the husband wirded his wife at the 
wedding, and afterwards loosed. 

CE’/TACEA (cetos, a whale: Gr.), an order 
of mammals Hving in water, and having 
more or less the appearance of fishes, from 
which, howev they are broadly distin- 
guished by having warm blood, which is 
oxygenated by means of lungs, not gilis; 
and by bringing forth living young, which 
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| CHALCRDONY 


stone, white, and sometimes transparent : 
a kind of zeolite. 

CHA‘/FERY (chauffer, to warm: Fy.), a 
forge in an iron mijl, where the fron is 
hammered {Into bars, and finished. 

OHA’FE-WAX (same dertv.), an officer of 
the court of chancery, who prepares the 
wax for sealing writs, &c. 

CHAFP’FINCH, the English name of the 
Fringilla celebs, a well-known bird, with 
an iron-coloured 
spotted with white. 

CHAIN (chatne: Fr.), a series of connected 
rings or links fitted into one another. 
Chains are made of various metals, and 
their different sizes and forms are suited 
to different purposes.——In Nautical Jan- 


guage, CHAINS are strong links or plate: | 


of iron, the lower ends of which ara bolted 
through a ship’s sides to the timbers, — 


CHAIN-BOAT, a large boat adapted for get- , 


ting up mooring chains, anchors, &c.—~A 


CHAIN-PUMP consists of a long chain fitted | 


with a suMcient number of plates, that 
are moved through a tube, and over twu 
wheels, one above the other, by # lonx 
winch, on which several men may be emn- 
ployed at the same time.——CHAIN-8HOT', 
two half-Salis of metal connected by a 
chain: they are used at sea for cutting the 
shrouds and rigging of a ship.—~-CHAIN- 
WALKs, of a ship,are broad and thick planks 
projecting from a ship's side, abreust of and 
behind the masts.—-CHAIN-WORK, Work 
consisting of threads, cords, xnd the lke, 
linked together in the form of a chain, “2 
tambour or net-work, &c.——A SURVEYING 
CHAIN 1s & measure of length, made of a 
certain number of links of fron wire, serv- 
ing to measure land, &c. Gunter’s chain 
consists of a hundred such Huks, each 7°92 
fnehes in length, and consequently, it is 
equal to 66 feet or 4 poles.——A TOP-QHAIN, 
on board a ship, is a chain to sling the sail- 
yards, to prevent their falling, when the 
ropes that support them are shot away, 
CHAIR (chaise: Fy.), anclently the sug- 
gestum, or pulpit, whence the priest or 
public orator spoke to the people. (See 
CATHEDRA.] The word 18 still applied to 
the place whence professors in universities 
deliver their lectures; thus we say the 
professor’s chair. It is commonly used 
with reference to the speaker or president 
of a public council or assembly, as the 
speaker's chair ; and, by ametonymy, meats 
the speaker himself, as to address the chair. 
——CURULRB CHAIR, in Roman Antiquity, 
an {vory seat appointed to be used by the 
chief magistrates of Rome, and those to 


are nourished with milk secreted by the; whom the honour of atriumph was granted. 
mother, The windpipe opens at the top of :|——CHalRg, tn railway engineering, 1s the 
the head by one or two blow-holes, through | fron box into which the rails are wedged 
which the water taken into the mouth 1s! at intervals, and by means of which they 
ejected. There are six families:—1. Bale-| are secured to the slecpers. 


nid, true WHALES, 2. Catodontida, or 


Physetertdw, or SPERM WHALES. 3. Del-| ists, the white knotty st 
4. Manatide, Ma-| an egg, which connects the yolk and white 


phinide, DOLPHINS. 
blag 5. Halichoride, DuGoNas. 6. Bhy- 
tintde, 

CETUS (the whale: Zat.), in Astronomy, 
the Whale, a large constellation of the 
southern hemisphere, cuntaining 97 stars. 

CHABA'BITE, in Mineralogy, a precious 





CHALA'ZA (hail: Gr.), among Natural- 
ring at each end of 


together.——In Medicine, a disorder in the 
eyelids, well known by the name of 4 sf 
——In Botany, the organic base of the 


‘nucleus of seeds, indicating the cotyle | 


donary extremity of the embryo. 


CHAL‘CEDONY, or OAL’CEDONY (from 








breast, and black wings 


























CHALCEDONYX | 


Chalcedon, where it was originally found), in 
Mineralogy, the name given to some forins 
of quartz which agree in being in uncrystal- 
lized masses, which have frequently a bo- 
tryoidal, reniform, or nodular shape. It is of 
many colours, {sg usually semi-transparent, 
and fs fuund all over the world, It occurs 
in small veins, or in cavities of other mine- 
rals, and appears to have been formed by 
the infiltration of allicious matter. HEL10- 
TROPE, ONYX, SARD, and BARDONYX, are 
considered varieties of Chalcedony, and 
JASPER is nearly allied. 

CHAL/OCEDON YX (chalcedony, and onyx), 
a variety of agate, in which white and grey 
layers alternate. 

CHAL‘CITE, sulphate of fron, of a red 
colour, ao far calcined as to have lost a 
considerable part of its acid. 

CHALDEL’, or CHALDA’IC, the language 
spoken by the COhaldeans, or people of 
Chaldean: it {8 a dialect of the Hebrew. 

CHAL‘ICE (calix: Lat.; from kuliz: G@r.), 
the communion cup, or vessel used to ad- 
tninister the wine, In the sacrament of the 
euchartst. 

CHALI’ZA (na disengaging: Heb.), in He- 
brew Antiquity, the ceremony by which a 
womnn, left a widow, pulled off the shoes of 
a brother-in-law, who should have espoused 
her; after which she was at liberty to marry 
whom she pleased. 

CHALK (calz, limestone: Lat.), a well- 
' known calcareous earth of an opaque white 
| colour, called in pharmacy creta and terra 
| creta. It f:rme immense deposits of the 
;' secondary pw viod of geologists. [OnETA- 
CFEOUS SYST.) It consists of carbonate of 
Ime, and the whole of it consists of animal) 
remains in a more or less minute state of 
division. England is thought to derive its 
(| name Albion (albus, white) from its chalk 
|) Cliffs———-BLack CHALK, a kind of ochreous 
earth, of a close structure and fine black 
‘| colour, used in drawing.—— RED CHALK, an 
i tndurated clayey ochre employed by painters 
; and artificers. 

CHAL’LENGE, in a general sense, 2 aum- 
mons to fight, whether in a duel or ina 
pugilistic contest.——-In Law, an exception 
to jurors, made by one who is put on his 
trial: or the claim of a party that certain 
jurors shall not sit in trial upon his cause, 
The right of challenge ia given both incivil 
and crimiual cases, and extends cither to 
the whole panel, or only to particular jurors. 
In criminal cases, a prisoner may challenge 
twenty jurors, without sasigning a cause; 
which is called 4 peremptory challenge. 

CHALY'BEATE (chaiybeius, belonging to 
ateel: Lat.; from ease pi steel: Gr.), an 
' epithet for waters in which tron forms the 

principal ingredient, as those of Tunbridge 

Wella. Chalybeates act chiefly as absorb- 
' ents and deobstruentsa, 
| OHAM, or KHAM, the title of the sove- 
| reign prince of Tartary. It is Hkewise ap- 
plied to the principal noblemen of Persia. 
CHA'MA (Lat; from chémé, a gaping: 
| 
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Gr.), a genus of marine conchiferous mol- 
luscs, the species of which are attached by 

' one of the valves to rocksand stones. They 
are abundant in tropical seas, especially 
smonget coral reefs. 
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CHAMA/’DE (a parley: Fr.), in Wars a sig- 
nal made by beat of drum of sound of 


trumpet, for a conference with the enemy, 
either to invite to a truce, or to propose a 
capitulation. 

CHAM’BER (chambre: Fr.), in Polity, the 
place where certain assemblies are held; 
also the assemblies themselves. Of these 
some are established for the administration 
of justice, others for commercial affairs. 
In many Janguages, chamber is used to de- 
signate a branch of government: whose 
members assemble in a common apartment, 
——CHAMBER, {n Gunnery, that part of a 
mortar or cannon which contains the 
powder when it is lornded.——CHAMBER OF 
A Look, the space between the gates of 
a canal lock, in which the barge rises and 
sinks, so as to pass to a different level.—— 
CHAMBER OF A MINE, a8 place, generally of 
a cubical form, where the powder is con- 
fined.——- POW DEB-OHAMBER, a place undcr- 
ground for holding powder, &e., that it may 
be secure from the rain, &c—PRIVyY- 
CHAMBER. Gentlemen of the privy-chamber 
are servants of the sovereign, who are to 
wait and attend at court, 

CHAM’BERLAIN (chambellan; Fr.), in 


of England, not of the household, the 
sixth great officer of state, to whom belong 
various duties on the ‘coronation duy, and 
to whom also appertain many privileges— 
such as serving the sovereign with water 
before and after dinner, and having the 
basin and towels for his reward. The office 
was made hereditary hy Henry I., in the 
family of De Vere, Earl of Oxford._—- 
CHAMBERLAIN OF THE HOUSEHOLD, one of 


hold. He has the contral of all the officers 
above stairs, except those within the pre- 
ciuct of the sovereign’s bedchamber, which 
is under the government of the Groom of 
the Stole. In virtue of his situation, he pre- 
cedes dukes. The emblem of tlig office of 
chamberlain, in European courts, is a gold 
key, generally worn suspended from two 
gold buttons,——CHAMBERLAIN OF LON- 
DON, an officer of the corporation, who 
keeps the city money, presides over the 
affairs of citizens and their apprentices, 
and presents the freedom of the city to 
those who have faithfully served their 
apprenticeships, 
OHAM’BERS, rooms or apartments be 
longing tothe inns of court.—— In Anatomy, 
two spaces between the crystalline lens and 
the cornea of the eye, divided by the iris. 
OCHAM’BRE AR’DENTE (burning cham- 
ber: Fr.), a chamber hung with black cloth 
in which state prisoners in France, if of 
high rank, were tried by torchlight. "When 
Francis II., in the 16th century, established 
& court to try the Protestants, who were 
usually condemned to be burned, the people 
calted this court by the same name, in allu- 
sion to ita awful sentences. 
CHAME’LEONS (chamaileon, literally the 
earth-lion: from chamai, on the earth ; and 
leon, lion : Gr.), reptiles of the lizard order, 
forming the family of chamelionide, an 


ss 


a general sense, a person who has the | 
managementand direction of achamber, or | 
chambers.—~LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN | 


the three great officers of the royal house- 
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distinguished from the c.aer members of 
the order b¥ haying a long prehensile tail, 
a long slender protrusile tongue, and the 
toes arranged in two groups, three pointing 
forwards aud two backwards, forming an 
apparatus for grasping. Their lungs are 
capable of great extension. The common 
chameleon (C. vulgaris), an animal about 
12 inches Jong, including the tail, is a native 
of Asia, Africa, and the south of Spain. 
Tradition has assigned fabulous properties 
to it. The change of colour for which it is 
remarkable ig supposed to arise from the 
rete mucosum, containing two differently 
coloured layers, the interfor movable, and 
therefore capable of modifying the exterior. 
The chameleon is exceedingly slow, dull, 
and almost torpid. Its long tongue is 
covered at the extremity with a viscid 
mucus, and is darted out for the purpose of 
capturing the insects upon which it sub- 
sista. Its eyes are capable of being moved 
independently of each other. 

CHAM’OIS (Fr.), the Rupicapra tragus 
of naturalists, a species of antelope, ap- 
proaching the goats in structure. It lives 
on the Alpine ranges of Europe and Western 
Asia. Itis very agile, and of dificuit access, 
so that only the most daring sportsmen can 
succeed in killing it with their rifles. It {s 
about three feet in length, and two in 
height. Ita head resembles that of the 
common guat, but it haa no beard. Its skin 


. ls made into soft lefther, called shammy. 


CHAM'OMILE (chanuimélon, literally 


earth-apple: from chamai, on the earth; 


and mélon, an apple; Gr.), a plant belonging 
to the order of Composiie, well known for 
its medicinal virtues. 

CHAMPA’GNE, a fine brisk kind of wine, 
so called from the districtin France where 


it is produced, 


CHAM’'PERTY (champ, a field; and parti, 


‘divided: Fr.), in Law, an illegal bargain 





' OWn Cause. 


made with ejther plaintiff or defendant in 
any suit, for giving part of the land, debt, 
&c, sued for, to the party who undertakes 
the process at his own expense. 
CHAM’@ION (campione, from campo, a 
field: Jtal.), a person who undertakes a 
combat in the place of another; sometimes 
the word is used for him who fights in his 
In ancient times, when two 
champions were chosen to maintain a cause, 
it was always required that thereshould bea 


, decree of the judge to authorize the combat. 
' When the judge had pronounced sentence, 
' the accused threw down a gage or piedge, 





originally a glove or gauntlet, which being 
lifted up by the accuser, they were both 
taken {nto safe custody till the day appointed 


. for battle. Before the champions took the 


field, their heads were shaved to a kind of 
crown, which was left at the top: they then 
made oath that they believed the persons 
who retained them to be fn the right, &c. 


| They always presented an offering to the 


church, that God might assist them in the 
battle...- CHAMPION OF THE KING, an 


officer who rides armed into Westminster 
Hall on the coronation day, while the sove- 
teign ig at dinner, aud by herald makes 
proclamation, ‘That if any man shall deny 
the king's (or queen's) title tothe crown, he 
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[CHANCELLOR 


ig there ready to defend it in single combat,’ 
The sovereign drinks to him, and afterwards 
presents him with the cup for his fee, 
The manor of Scrivelaby in Lincolnshire is 
held by the tenure of fulfilling the duties of 
the sovereign’s champion, and the champion- 
ship is annexed to the manor, so that who- 
ever is its owner has the privilege of acting 
as the royal champion. This arose by ex- 
press grant toa Marmion by the Cunquervr. 
The manor passed by a female heir to the 





Dymoke faiily in which it fg still vested. : 
orge IV.’s coronation one of this fa | 


At Ge 
mily appeared as the king's champion. Since 


then there has been no coronation banquet, : 


CHAN'’CEL. The choir of a church is 
called chancel from the cancelli (Lat.), tho 
screen or lattice-work partition dividing it 


from the body of the church, but not iutecr- | 


cepting the sight. 
CHAN’CELLOR (cancellariua: Lat.), un- 
der the Roman emperors, a chief notary 


or scribe; but in England an officerinvested | 


with high judicla! powers. The Lord High 


Chancellor of Great Britain fs one of the | 


principal officers of the civil government, 
created without writ or patent, by the mere 
delivery of the king’s great seal into his 
custody. He has precedence next after the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, wlio comes next 
after the royal family. He is a privy-coun- 
cillor by his office, and prulocutor of the 
House of Lords by prescription. He ap- 
points all the justices of the peace through- 
out the kingdom. Persons exercising this 
office in former times having been ecclesi- 
astics, and superintendents of the royal 
chapei, the Lord Chancellor is atyled keeper 
of the king’s conscience ; and for the same 
reason he Is visitor, in right of the king, of 
all hospitals and colleges of the king's 
foundation, and fs patron of all the king's 
livings rated under the value of 201. per 
annum in the king’s books. Te is the xc- 
neral guardian of all infants, idiots, and 
lunatics ; has a control over al) public cha- 
rities, and a jurisdiction of vast extent, as 
the head of the law, tn his court of chan- 
ecery ; but there isan appeal from his decti- 
sion to the House of Lords,——CHANCELLOR 
OF A CATHEDRAL, Hn officer who hears Ics- 
sons read in the church, Inspects schools, 
hears causes, writes letters, applies the 
sea] of the chapter, keeps the books, &c. 
——~ CHANOELLOE OF A DIOCEBR, a lay officer 
under a bishop, versed in the canon and 
civil law, and judge of his vourt.——~OHAN- 
OCELLOR OF A UNIVERSITY, an officer who 
seals the diplomas, or letters of degree, &c. 
The chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
are generally selected from among the 
prime nobility or highest personages in 
the country, and hold office for life. Their 
duties are generally perforined by vice-chan- 
cellors.—_—CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY 
oF LANCASTER,an officer appoluted chietly 
to determine controversies between the 
king and his tenants of the duchy land, 
and otherwise to direct all the king’s af: 
fairs referable to bis court. The holder of 
the office is a member of the cabinet..—. 





CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, an 
officer who holds the highest place fn that | 
court, and takes care of the interests of 
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CHANCE-MEDLEY | 


the crown. He is always a member of the 
House of Commons, and has a seat inthe 
cabinet. The financial measures of the 
government are in his charge. He has 
power, with the lord-treasurer, to lease the 
crown lands, and with others to compound 
for forfeiture of lands, on penal statutes; 
ae has also great authority in managing 
the royal revenues, and in all matters re- 
lating to the finances of the state.—— 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER, and other military orders, an 
officer who seals the commissions and man- 
dates of the chapter and a:sembly of the 
knights, keeps the register of their pro- 
ceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order. 

CHAN'CE-MEDLEY (a corruption of 
chaude mélée, an eager couflict: Fr.), in 
Law, the acctdental killing of a person, not 
altogether without blame, though withont 
any evil {utention. 

CHAN’CERY. According to Lord Coke, 
the name is derived from Cancellarius, the 
judge of the court, who is go styled a can- 
cellando, because part of his duty is to 
cancel the royal letters patent when 
wrongly granted. In this court are two 
tribunals: the legal, or common law court, 
and the court of equity. The former has 
jurisdiction in scire facias, to repeal letters 
patent, and out of it issue all original 
writs which pass under the great seal, all 
commissions of uses, sewers, idfotcy, lu- 
nacy, &c. The equity side of the court is 
that great court of equity and conscience, 
whose object is to moderate the rigour of 
the other courts that are bound by the 
strict letter of the law, In this court, also, 
is administered relief which the common 
law courts are unable to give, or in which | 
the relief given by them is inadequate, as | 
in cases of contracts, for instance, When the | 
courts of law can only give damages for the 
breach of them, the court of chancery will 
enforce apecific performance. So, also, the 
latter court will grant Injunctions to re- 
strain wrongful acts, while the courts of: 
common law, for the most part, can only | 
give damages for the injury done by the: 
wrongful act when committed. The court 
of chancery has also larger powers than are 
possessed by other courts, of causing the 
defeudant to make discovery of matters! 
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CHAN’CES, DocTRINE OF, a branch of 
Mathematica, which estimates: ratios of 
probability. 

CHAN’'GEABLE ROSE, the Wibiscus mu- 
tabilis of Linnwus, or Martinico Rose. its 
flowers are white at their first opening; 
they then change to a blush-rose colour. 

CHAN’GES, in Mathematics, the permu- 
tations or variations which any number of 
things may undergo, in regard to posi- 
tion or order, &c.; as, the different ways 
lettcrs may be transposed, the changes 
that may be rung on a given number of 
bells, &c. 

CHAN'NEL (canalis, a canal: Lat), the 





where the principal current flows, either of 
tide or fresh water, or which is most con- 
venient for the track of a ship.—— Also, a 
narrow sea between two continents, ora 
continent and an island ; as the British, or 
Irish channel, 

CHAN’SONS, or CHAN’ZOS, the amatory 
poems of the Provengals. They usually 
consisted of five stanzas and an envoy, 

CHANTRY (canto, I sing: Lat.), a place 
in which to say mass for souls, or sing in 
divine worship. 

CHA’OS (Gr.), that confusion in which 
niatter is supposed to have existed before 
the world was produced by the creative 
power of Omnipotence; or, in other words, 
the unformed primeval matter of which 
everything was made. a 

CHAP’EAD (F*.), in Heraldry, an ancient 
cap of dignity worn by dukes, made of 
scarlet velvet and Hned with fur. 

CHADP’EL (chapelle: Fr.), a place of divine 
worship, served by an incumbent under the 
denomination of a chaplain. There are va- 
rious kinds of chapels; as parochial chapels, 
distinct from the mother church ; chapels of 
ease, built in large parishes for the accom- 
nodation of the inhabitants ; free chapels, 
which were founded by different kings; 
chapels belonging to particular colleges ; 
domestic chapels, erected by noblemen or 
gentlemen for the use of their families; 
and dissenting meeting-houses, which are 
sometimes denominated chapels. 

CHAP'ELRY (chapellerie: Fr.), the pre 
cinect belonging to a chapel, in distinction 
from a parish, or that belonging to achurch. 

CHAP’LAIN (chapelain: Fr.), an eccle- 


known ouly to him, and which may be ma- | giastic who performs divine service in a 


terial to the plaintiff's case. Cases of trust 
and mortgage are cognizable only in the 
court of chancery, so also, practically 
speaking, are the administration of the as- 
sets of deceased persons, cases of puartner- 
ship, accounts, &c. The judges of this 
court, a8 now constituted, are the lord- 
chancellor, the master of the rolls, two 
lords justices of appeal, and three vice- 
chancellors, The decisions of the master 
of the rolls and the vice-chancellors may 
be reviewed either by the lord-chancellor 
uf by the court of appeal in chancery, which 
{8 a court composed of the lord-chancellor, 
and both or either of the lords justices, 
or of the lords justices sitting by them- 
seivern. From the decisions of the lord- 
chancellor, or of the court of appeal, there 
is an appeal to the House of Lords. 








chapel; but it more commonly means one | | 
who attends upon a king, prince, or other | 


person of quality, for the performance of 
clerical duties in the private chapel. 
OHAP’LET (chapelet: Fy.), in a general 
sense, & garland or wreath to be worn on 
the head._—_In Architecture, a small mouid- 
ing, carved into beads, pearls, &c.——CHAaP- 
LET, a atring of beads used Ly the Roman 
, Catholics, for counting their prayers, called 
| paternosters and ave-marias, This practice 
is believed to have been introduced hy 
. Bt, Dominick. The chaplet is used also by 
' Mahometans at their devotions; but their 
| beads are all of the same size, and are not 
divided into decades, They have a smaller 
and a larger chaplet: the smaller contains 
60 beads, and the larger 100 divided into 
three parts. Other orientals make use of 





deeper part of a strait, bay, or harbour, | 
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chaplets, termed chains, consisting either 


of beads or links. 


OHA 


intendence of its dean and chapter. A 


meeting of the members of an order of 


knighthood is also called a chapter. 

CHA’RAOCTER (charakiér, from charasao, 
I mark: G1.), fn {ts most obvious sense, de- 
notes a mark or sign made by writing, en- 
graving, &e. Obaracters are literal, as the 

_ letters of an alphabet ; numeral, as the arith- 
metical figures; and emblematical, when 
they represent things or ideas. 

CHARA’DE (f%.), & riddle, said to be 
named from its inventor; and made upon 
aword the syllables of which, when sepa- 
rately taken, are themselves words. It 
consists of two parts — the first describing 
the syllables separately, the second allud- 
ing to the entire word ; and it may be con- 
sidered complete if the whole unites in an 
epigrammatic point. 

CHAR/COAL, anartificial fuel, consisting 
of wood deprived of {ts volatile consti- 

It ig usually prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: the wood is cut into 
proper lengths, and duly arranged in piles 
or stacks; and these being coated over 
with turf, and the surface covered with 


' plaster made of earth and charcnal-dust 
' well tempered together, to exciude the 


air almost entirely, and prevent waste by 
In two or 
three days, When the wood is known to be 
sufficiently charred, the apertures, which 
had been left to give vent to the flames, are 
closed up; and, all access of the external 


' air being excluded, the fire woes out of it- 


self. The vapour of burning charcoal is 


| highly noxious: it is carbonic ucid, and is 


fuund to possess many remarkable proper- 


' thes. Oharcoal is black, brittle, light, and 
' jnodorous, and resists decay for an indeti- 
' nite period. That made froma dense wood 
' jias the curious property of condensing 


gases and vapours iInits pores. The great- 
est partSf charcoal consists of the element 
carbon.—— ANIMAL CHAROOAL, or charred 
bones, is extensively employed as a filter, 
in the purification of saccharine juices. 
CHARGS (Fr.), in a general sense, that 
which is enjoined, committed, intrusted, or 
delivered to another, implying care, cus- 
tody, superintendence, or fulfilment of duty 
on his part.——CHABGR, in Law, the in- 
structions given by the judge tu a jury.—— 
Ine Ecclesiastical Law, the instructions 
given by a bishop to the clergy of his dio- 
cese.——In Electricity, the accumulation 
of electric matter on the coatings of electric 


* jJars.———In Gunnery, the quantity of powder 


and ball, or shot, with which a gun is loaded. 


, —~—In Heraldry, whatever is borne on 
. coats of arms.——In Military affairs, a 


signa] to attack; as to sound the charge. 
Or the attack itself, which consists in rush- 
ing on an enemy with fixed bayonets, &c.; 
and the word is used for an onset of ca- 
valry ag well as of infantry. 

CHA/‘RIOT (carrhod: Wel.), in Antiquity, 
acar or vehicle used formerly in war, and 
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BR (chapitre: F¥.), in Beclesiasti- 
cal polity, an assembly for the transaction 
of such business as comes within its cogni- 
gance. Hvery cathedral! is under the super- 
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called by the several names of biga, trig 
quae. according to the number of 

orses which drew it. When the warriors 
came to an encounter in close fight, they 
alighted and fought on foot ; but as soon as 
they were weary they retired into their 
chariots, and thenee annoyed their enemies 
with darts and mnissive weapons. We find 
also frequent mention of currus falcatt, or 
chariots armed with hooks or acythes, with 
which whole ranks of soldiers were cut 
down together: they were used not only 
by the Persians, Syrians, Egyptians, &c., 
but even by our British ancestora, The 
Roman triwmphal chariot, generally made 
of ivory, was of a cylindrical figure, some- 
times gilt at the top and ornamented with 
crowns; and, to represent a victory more 
naturally, it was even stained with blood: 
It was usually drawn by four white horses, 
but often by Hons, elephants, tigers, beara, 
leopards, &c. 

CHAR’LATAN (F*%.), one who makes un- 
warrantable pretensions to skill, and talks 
much in his own favour. The word origi- 
nally meant an empiric, or quack, who 
retailed his medicines on a public stage, 
and drew the people about him by his 
buffooneries. 

CHARLES’S WAIN, in Astronomy, seven 
stars in the constellation called Ursa Major, 
or the Great Bear. 

CHAR/LOCK, the English name of a 
Plant called by botanists Raphanus Raphu- 
nistrum, nat. ord, Crucifera. It is a weed 
very pernicious among grain. 

CHARM (carmen, a verse: ZLat.), magical 
words, characters, verses, &c., imagined to 
possess some occult and unintelligible 
power; by which some have pretended to 
do wonderful things. 

CHART (charta ; Lat. ; from chartés, a leat 
of paper : Gr.), a hydrographical map, drawn 
for the use of navigators, and showing the 
situation of coasts, rocks, sand-banks, and 
sea-marks; algo the course of currents, the 
depth of soundings, and the direction of 
regular winds,——-GLOBULAR OHABT, & Ine- 
ridional projection, 1n which the distance 
of th: eye from the plane of the meridian, 
upon which the projection 1s made, fs supe 
posed to be equal to the sine of an angle 
of 45 degrees.— —HELIOGRAPHIO CHARTS 
(helios, the gun; and grapho, I write: G7r.), ree 
presentations of the sun, and of the maculy» 
or spots observed on its disk.——MEBO«- 
TOR’S OHART, one on which the meridians 
are straight lines, parallel and equidistant; 
the parallels are also straight lines, but the 
distance between them {ncreases from the 
equator towards either pole, so as to bear 
always the same ratio to the degrees of 
longitude which they do on the sphere itself. 
——SELENOGRAPHIO CHARTS (seléné, the 
moon ; and grapho, I write: Gr.), represen~ 
tations of the moon, 

CHAR’TER (same deriv.), in Law, a writ- 
ten instrument, executed with certain 
forms, by which the sovereign bestows 
privileges on towns, corporations, &c. 
Magna Charta is the name applied to the 
Great Charter of Liberties granted to the 
people of tle whole realm by King John. 
CHAR’TER-PA nee (parti, divided : Fy.) 
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im Commerce, an ent respecting the 
htre of a vessel and the freight. 

CHARTISTA, a political party in Bng- 
land, composed ohiefily of the working 
classes, who have embodied their principles 
in a document called the ‘ People’s Char- 
ter,’ the leading points of which are uni- 
versal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual par- 
liaments, electoral districts, abolition of 
property qualification, and payment of 
members of parliament. 

CHAR’TULARY. [See CABTULARY.} 

CHARYB’DIS (Charubdis: Gr.), a vortex 
at the entrance of the Sicilian straits, 
which was much dreaded by the ancients. 

CHASE (chasse: Fr.), in Law, a franchise, 
anciently granted by the crown toa subject, 
empowering him to keep wild animals for 
his diversion, within a certain precinct ; 
but not authorizing the establishment of 
forest law within it.——CHA8E-GUNS, in 
Maritime language, those used to fire ona 
vessel that is pursued, in contradistinction 
to stern-chasers, which fire on the pursuer. 

CHA'SING (chasser, to drive out : Fr.), in 
Sculpture, the art of embossing, or repre- 
senting figures on metals by a kind of 
busso rilievo, punched out from behind, and 
carved on the front with small gravers. 

CHAS’SEURS (?F*.), a term for a select 
body of infantry, formed on the left of a 
battalion, and required to be particularly 
light, active, and courageous.—— CHAS- 
BEURS @ OHEVAL, & kind of light horse in 
the French service. 

OHAT’KAU, a French word formerly used 
for a castle or baronial seat in France, but 
now simply for a country residence. Chat- 
eaux en Espagne (Fr., literally castles in 
Spain), castics in the air. 

CHATOY’ANT (chatoyer, to sparkle: F'r.), 
in Mineralogy, a hard sciui-transparent 
stone, genera)ly very small, which, when 
cut smooth, reflects an undulating or wavy 
light, and 1s of a yellowish grey or green 
colour.—-The word OHATOYANT is also 
used to express a changing undulating lus- 
tre, like that of a cat’s eye in the dark. 

CHAT’TELS (catailla: Lat.), in Law, aterm 
applied not only to movable goods but 
also to such things as rents issuing out of 


land, 

CHECK’-MAT® (échecs, chess: Fr.), the 
termination of a game of chess, when the 
adversary’s king is in such a position that 
although it is threatened with capture at 
the next move it cannot escape. 

OHROK’Y (same deriv), in Heraldry, a 
term for the shield, or any part of it, when 
it is divided into checks or squares. 

CHEEKS, a general name among me- 
chanics for those pleces of timber, d&c., in 
any machine which form corresponding 
aidea, or which are double and alike, 

CHEESE (caseus: Lat.), the curd of milk 
coagulated by rennet, and separated from 
the whey, then pressed or hardened in a 
vat, hoop, or mould.——OHEBESE-PRESS, & 
machine for preasing curd in the making of 
cheese.——CH EESE-VAT, the case in which 
curds are pressed into the form of a cheese. 

CHEF-D@UVRE (principal work: Fr.), 
a Mneronoms or best performance of any 
3r t a 
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. ae tag: or JIGGER fina), a species hog 
ea, e Pulex penetrans 0 

which in warm countries into the 
human foot and lays ita eggs, which as they 
increase in size cause painful irri 

and inflammation if not extracted. 

CHEETAH, or Hunting Leopard, the | 
Felis jubata of naturalists. It is a native of 
both Asia and Africa. In India it is trained 
to hunt antelopes. It stands rather higher 
than the leopard, with the same length. 

CHEIROP’TERA (cheir, the hand : Y cidey 
a wing: Gr.), the acientific name for the 
family of bats. [See BAT.) 

CHELO'’NIA (chelone, @ tortoise: Gr.), an 
order of shielded reptiles, comprising the 
turtles and tortoises, which have horny 
jaws, something like a bill, destitute of 
teeth. Bony plates above and below form 
a sort of box, which has holes through 
which project the head, tail, and legs. 
More than 180 species have been discovered, 
divided into five families :—1. Testudi- 
nida, land tortoises feeding on vegetables, 
2. Emydidw. 8. Chelydidew, The species of 
both these families inhabit ponds of fresh 
water, and feed on an animal diet, 4. Tyri- 
onycide, inhabiting rivers, and feeding on 
both animals and vegetables. 5. Chelonide, 
the true turtles, dwelling in the warmer 
seas: sume species feed on marine plants ; 
others on moilusca. 

CHEM’ISTRY, or CH YM’ISTRY, the sci- 
ence which investigates the intimate na- 
ture of bodies, their composition and pro- 
perties, together with the changes they 
undergo. Asan art, it is very ancient; as 
a science, it may be considered to have had 
ita origin in the beginning of the 17th 
century. The alchemists were the first who 
cultivated it, expecting to find a means for 
the transmutation of metals into gold, and 
& universal remedy for disease. They, of 
course, failed in these objects ; but weowe 
to them many important discoveries, and 
the invention of much of the chemical ap- 
paratus atillin use. To chem{istry, more or 
lesa scientifically pursued, numerous arts 
owe their birth and progress; oon to is. 
also, the physiologist must resort for 
the explanation of phenomena that, with- 
out its aid, can only be spoken of by con- 
jecture, although on a correct knowledge 
of them our health and happiness emi- 
nently depend. To facilitate the study of 
this {mportant science, it is considered 
from different pointa of view, and thrown 
into divisions and subdivisions, It in- 
cludes all that relates to chemical affinity, 
and the circumstances by which it is modi- 
fied. It also considers the effects of light, 
heat, and electricity ; the nature cf simple 
and compound bodies, and the laws of their 
combination. The chemist distinguishes 
bodies into simple and compound sub- 
stances. Simple substances comprehend 
such as have not hitherto been decom- 
posed. Compound substances are formed by 
the union of simple or compound sub- 
stances with each other. Ohemical union 
is not simply a mixture of the components, 
such as would take place if we were to 
shake together a quantity of white and 
black aand. An entirely new substance is 
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formed with properties quite dtfferent from 
any of the constituents. When the con- 
| atituent parts of budies are separated from 
each other, the bodies are said to be de- 
composed, and the act of separating them 


is called ; on the other hand, 
when bodles are so intimately united as to 
form new and distinct substances, their 
union is distinguished by the name of com- 
bination. The chemical investigation of 
bodies, therefore, proceeds in two ways: 
by anglysis, the. separation of bodies by a 
series of decompositions, that we may ar- 
rive at the knowledge of their conatituent 
parts; and by synthesis, a series of pro- 
cesses giving rise to new compounds; and 
these two forms of investigation may ac- 
company and assist each other. Ohemical 
combinations take place in definite propor- 
tions, the ratio of the elements being con- 
stant; and when a body is capable of uni- 
ting in several proportions with another, 
these proportions bear a simple numerical 
relation to each other, It has, moreover, 
been found, that if a body a unites with 
other bodies X ¥ Z, the quantity of any of 
the latter which unites with a will repre- 
sent the quantity of it which will unite 
with the others, in case any union takes 
place, Lastly, the combining quantity of 
& compound ig represented by the sum of 
the combining quantities of its compo- 
nents. Upon these Jaws, which have been 
ascertained by experiment, have been 
founded the equivalents of simple and 
compound bodies, that is, the numbers 
which represent the relations in which 
they unite one with another to form com- 
pounds. [See EQUIVALENT.] When gases 
combine, the combination between equal 
volumes, or between volumes which bear a 
simple relation to each other, it generally 
happens that a body unites with another 
in more than one proportion ; thus, oxygen 
unites with nitrogen in five different pro- 
portions, and in one compound there ia five 
times as much oxygen as in another. Each 
of these compounds bas different proper- 
ties from @he others. What is very singular 
is, that the same constituents combined in 
the same proportions sometimes form com- 
pounds of different properties. (See Iso- 
MERIC.) Ag to the nomenclature of che- 
mical substances, it must be explained, 
that whilst the elementary bodies receive 
arbitrary nameg (those of newly discovered 
metals, however, being made to terminate 
in wm), the names of compounds are framed 
accoyding to definite rules. When non- 
metallic elements unite with metallic 
bodies, or with other non-metallic bodies, 
the compound is known by a name ending 
in ide, taken from the non-metallic element, 
or from that one which is most opposed fn 
character to a metal, Thus, compounds 
formed by: oxygen and the metals are 
termed oxides, those of iodine and the 
metala, fodides, &c, The oxides, however, 
are divided into three groups. Those which 
resemble potash and soda, or the oxides of 
siiver and lead, are termed alkaline, or 
basic oxides, Those which possess proper- 
ties opposed to the former, and have a 
atrong tendency to unite with them, are 
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, termed acids, such as sulphuric acid. The 
third group consists of oxides, which show 
little disposition for forming combinations, 
and are styled neutral oxidea, When two 
acids are formed by oxygen and another 
element, the name of that which has the 


legs proportion of oxygen terminates tn . 
ous, and that with the greater proportion | 
of oxygen in tc; thus sulphurous and sul- | 


phuric acids. The salts which these acids 
form, when combined with bases, are dis- 
tinguished as sulphitea and sulphates, For 
a list of the elementary bodies, see HQut- 
VALENT. 

CHENOPODI/ACH.2, in Botany, anatural 
order of apetalous exogens, composed of 
herbaceous plants or small shrubs, Many 
weeds belong to this order, but other mem- 
bers of it are of great value toman. Shore 
planta of the genera Salicornia, Salsola, and 
Suda, were formerly the sources from 
which soda was obtained. Common sp{nage 
(Spinacta oleracea), mangold wurvel, and 
beet (both belonging to the genus Beta), 
and garden orach (Atriplee hortensia), belong 
to the order. The seeds of Chenopodium 
quinoa are extensively employed as food in 
Peru, under the name of rice. Another 
C ium is cultivated aga grain crop in 
the western Himalayas. The common weed 
goose-foot is a species of the same genus. 

CHER’/RY (cerise: Fr., from (Oerasus, a 
city in Pontus, whence it was first brought 
to Rome), the Prunus Cerasus, a fruit, the 
orlginal stock of which fs the wild cherry. 
The gradual effect of cultivation has been 
the production of several varieties, all 
superior to the fruits of the parent stock. 
The wood of the cherry tree is much used 
by turners, cabinet-makers, &c. The gum 
that exudes from its hark is said to be, in 
many respects, equal to gum arabic, 

CHER’/RY-LAURKL, the name popularly 
given to the Cerasus Laurocerasus, a shrub 
belonging to the same nat. ord. as the 
almond, plum, and cherry. It is not related 
to the true laurels, The loaves abouid 
with prussic acid. 

CHER’‘SONESE (chersonésos ; Gr.), a tract 
of fand, of any indefinite extent, which is 
nearly surrounded by water, but is unitcd 
to a larger tract by a neck of land or 
isthmus: a peninaula. The peninsula of 
Greece was ca)Jed the Chersonese. 

CHERT, in Mineralogy, a sub-spectes of 
rhomboidal quartz, which often occurs fo 
metallic veins. It 1a somewhat translucent, 
aud of various colours. 

CHER’UBIM (Heb., the plural of cherub), 


an order of angels, two of which, by the , 
command of God, were represented as over. | 
shadowing the propitiatory or mercy seat, : 
The form usually given to them by paintera | 


and sculptors {s a child’s head between 
wings. in the celestial hierarchy they are 
placed next in order to the seraphim. 
CHESS (échecs: Fr.), agame played by two 
persons sitting opposi 
having between them a chequered board, 
contalning sixty-four squares, alternately 
white and black. It is a game of Asiatic 
origin, but it has hecome a favourite with 
all civilized nations. The Chinese pretend 
to have knuwn it 300 years before the 
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CHEST} 


Christian era. In the 6th century it was 
brought from India to Persia, whence it 
was spread by the Arabians and the Oru- 
saders all over the civilised world. The 
chess-board ts so placed that each player 
has a white square at his right hand. Hach 
side has eight men, consisting of a king, 
queen, two knights, two bishops, and two 
rooks or castles, besides elght pawns or 
foot-soldiers, The object of the game is to 
bring the adversary’s king into such a situ- 
ation that he would be taken at the next 
move, which is called checkmating. (8ee 
CHEOKMATE.) 

CHEST (ciuta: Lat.; from kisté, a chest: 
Gr.), in Anatomical language, the thoraa, 
that cavity of the body which ia between 
the neck and the belly, and contains the 
lungs, heart, &c. 

OHBST’NUT, or OHEBS'NUT (chataigne: 
Fr... The SPANISH-OHESTNUT {8 8& noble 
tree, the Castanea vesca of botanists. It 
produces a well-known edible frult.——The 
HORSE-OCHESTNUT, a tree of the genus 
Avaculus, the fruit of which is not eaten. 
The common kind is a native of the north 
of Asia, and admired for the beauty of its 
flowers, The scarlet-flowering horsechestnut 
ig a native of Carolina and Brazil. 

CHEVAL'-DE-FRISE (a Friesland horse: 
Fr.), generally used in the plural, OREVAUX- 
DE-FRISE, spikes of wood, poluted with iron, 
five or six feet long, fixed in a strong beam 
and used a8 a fence against cavalry, or to 
stop a breach, &c, 

CHEVALIER (F*.), a foreign title; a 
cavalier or knight.——In Heraldry, a horse- 
man armed at all points. 

CHEVET (Fr.), in Architecture, a peculiar 
form of apse, almost exclusively confined 
to French-Gothic churches, but something 
like it ia to be seen in Henry VII.’s chapel 
Westminster Abbey. It has been defined 
a8 an apse enclosed by an open screen of 
columns, and opening into an aisle which 
is in connection with apsida) chapels. 

CHEVRETT’E (an andiron: Fr.), a mill- 
tary term for a kind of gin, or machine, for 
raising guns or mortars into their carriages, 

CHEV’RON (a ralter: Fr.), in Heraldry, 
an honourable ordinary, representing two 
rafters of a house joined together, or meet- 
ing at the top._— PER CHEVRON, & division 
of the fleld by two single lines, rising from 
the two base points, and meeting in a point 
above, in the same way as the chevron. 

CHIAROSCU’RO (the clear obscure; 
ftal.), the art of distributing Hghts and 
shadows in painting, 80 as to give effect to 
the composition. It is of the highest im- 
portance, and is one of the most dificult 
branches of an artist’s etudy, because 0: 
the want of precise rules for its execution. 
Rembrandt has rendered himself famous 
for the striking effect of his chiaro-oscuro, 

CHIAIYTOLITH (chiastos, marked with 
the Greek x, a cross; and lithos, a stone: 
Gr.), a curious kind of crystallized mineral, 
sometimes called macie. It consists chiefly 
of silex and alumina, with a little oxide of 


jron, 
CHICA'NERY (chicanerie: Fr.), mean or 
uifair artifices used to lex a cause or 


jhscure the truth; applied elther in a legal 
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sense, wheu justice is intended to be per« 
verted, or to disputatious sophistry. 

CHI’OORY, the popular namebf the plant 
known to botanists as Cichorium intybua, 
nat, ord, Composite. The root is roasted 
rednoes to powder, and mixed with ground 
coffee. 

CHIEF (chef: Fy.), in Heraldry, one of 
the honourable ordinaries, which occupies 
the upper part of the escutcheon, As the 
head is the chief part of a man, so is the 
chief the principal part of the escutcheon : 
it contains a third part of the fleld. . 

CHIL’ BLAIN, a tumour occasioned by 
suddenly warming a cold part, or suddenly 
cooling a heated part: hence the portions 
of the body most subject to chilblains are 
the toes, fingers, ears, &c. 

CHIL‘IAD (cAtiias, @ thousand: Gr.), the 
sum or number of one thousand. Hence 
Catiiarch denotes the military commander 
or chief of a thousand men; Chil'iarchy, a 
body conatating of a thousand men ; Ch 


he'dron, a figure of a thousand equal sides ; 
and on, afigure of a thousand angles 
and sides 


CHILL’ED IRON, fron cast in metal 
moulds, in consequence of which its surface 
is rapidly cooled, and it is rendered harder 
than when cast in ordinary moulds. 

OHIL/TERN-HU’NDREDS, a range of 
chalky hills, extending through parts of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, belong- 
ing to the crown, and having the office of 


Steward of the Ohilterfi Hundreds attached . 
As it is an established rule thata . 


to it. 
member of parliament receiving a place 


under the crown cannot continue to sit , 
the acceptance of the | 
e Chiltern Hundreds is a | 


unless re-elec 
stewardship of 
formal manner of resigning aseat. Theterm 
Chiltern ia applied, generally, to hundreds 
that Iie {n the hilly part of a county. 

OCHIME’RA (chémaira : Gr.), in ite modern 
acceptation, a vain or idle fancy ; a creature 
of the imagination, full of contradictions 
and absurdities, In fabulous history, au 
monster with three heads, that of a lion, a 
guat, and 4 dragon, voniting fiames. The 
fore parts of the body were thom of a lion, 
the middle was that of a goat, and the hinder 
parts were those of a dragon. 

CHIMES (chiamare, to call: Ital), the 
musical sounds of bells struck with ham- 
mers, often arranged, and set in motion by 
clockwork. Ina clock, a kind of perlodical 
music, produced at certain, hours by a par- 
ticular apparatus, 

OHIM’NEY (cheminée: Fr. ; from kamtnos, 
a furnace: @r.), In Architecture, a structure 
of brick or stone containing a funnel to 


f|convey smoke and other volatile matter 


through the roof of a building, from the 
grate or hearth. 

CHIMPAN’ZER, the Troglodytes niger, a 
large ape, inhabiting the western coast of 
Africa from about 10° N. to 10° 6. of the 
equator. It attains the height of four feet, 
and its body is elothed with long coarse 
biack hair, but the hands, face, and large 
ears are naked. The teeth resemble those 
of man. The head is flattened above, and 
has a retiring forehead, and a high bony 
crest over the high brows. The facial angle 
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is 86°, The fore-fingers, when the animal is 
upright, de not quite reach the knee. In 
walking, they tread on the outer edge of the 
foot. It is said that they live in socleties 
in the wood. Specimens have been brought 
alive to this country, and, though good- 
tempered when young, they become fero- 
cious as they grow older. 

CHINA, GREAT WALL OF. This won- 
derful work was erected about 2000 years 
ago, for the purpose of protecting the 
Chinese people from the attacks of the 
northern Tartars. Its length is computed 
at 1250 miles, and it proceeds up the hills 
and through the valleys, regardless of the 
diificalties of the way. There are square 
towers, about 37 feet high, at irregular inter- 
vals. The interior of the wall is earth or 
rubbish, cased on each side with stone 
or brick, and having on the top a platform 
of square tiles, its height is about 20 feet 
with a thickness of 25 feet at the base, an 
23 feet at the top. Millions of Jabourers 
were employed upon it, by the first uni- 
versal monarch of China, for ten, or, as 
some think, for only tive years. It fs now 
falling to ruin. 

OHI’NA-WARE, takes its name from 
China, whence the Dutch and English mer- 
chants first brought this species of ceramic 
manufacture into Europe; and is also called 
porcelain, from the Portuguese cellana, & 
cup or vessel. (See PORCELAIN.) The Japan 
china ig consideredesuperior to all other, 
of oriental manufacture, in its close and 
compact granular texture, ite sonorous- 
ness when struck, its extreme hardness, 
{ta smooth and shining appearance, and ita 
enpabllity of being used fur boiling liquids. 
With the Chinese potters, the preparation 
of the clay is carried on constantly, and 
it usually remains in the pits from ten to 
twenty years prior to being used; for the 
longer it continues there, the greater is its 
value, The Dresden china has some qua- 
lities which render it decidedly superior to 
the oriental. It exhibits a compact, shining, 
uniform texture, resembling white enamel, 
while it gossesses firmness, solidity, and 
non-fusibllity by heat. The manufacture of 
china has been carried to a pitch of great 
excellence in France and England. The 
requisite materials for the best hard china 
are sparingly supplied by nature; but mo- 
dern chemistry has thrown much light on 
the ceramic arf, not only in enabling the 
inanufacturer tO analyze more perfectly the 
bodies which constitute these wares, but 
also in determining the exact proportions 
in which they combine; and if proper atten- 
tion is paid to the proportions of the several 
components, there is seldom any failure, 
Silica obtained from flints, and alumina, are 
the indispensable ingredienta; and when 
these substances are properly combined by 
mneans of water, their reciprocal tendencies 
cause so strong a union that, although 
hardened merely by evaporation, they re- 
sist decomposition by the atmosphere. China 
ia either painted by the hand, which fs the 
most bexutitul, but most expensive way ; 
or the desigu6é are very ingeniously trans- 
ferred from an engraved copper plate, by 
meansofpaper. The colours or enamels 
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with which these desigus are executed on 
the glazed surface of ware, with substances 
80 Vitrifilable as readily to acquire lustre ata 
moderate heat, have not yet been in use 
quite a century. 

CHINTZ, & pecullar pattern on calico, in 
which flowers and other devices are printed 
in five or six different colours, on a white or 
coloured ground. 

OHIRA‘GRA (@r.: from cheir, the hand; 
and agra, a catching), in Medicine, a name 
for gout in the hand. 

CHI’ROGRAPH (cheirographon: from 
cheir, the hand; and grapho, 1 write: G*.), 
among the Anglo-Saxons, any publicinstru- 
ment of gift or conveyance, attested by 
the subscription or crosses of witnesses. A 
deed requiringa counterpart was engrossed 
twice on the same piece of parchment, with 
aspace between, on which was written chiro- 
graph ; and the parchment being cut through 
this word, one portion was given to each 
party. The chirograph was also anciently 
used for a fine ; and this manner of engross- 
ing fines, and cutting the parchment in two 
pieces, was, until recently, retained in the 
chirographer's office, in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, 

CHIROL’‘OGY (cheir, the hand ; aud logos, 
speech: Gr.), the art or practice of com- 
municating thoughts by signs made with 
the hands and fingers, as a substitute for 
language. 

CHI'ROMANOY (cheir, the hand; and 
manteia, prophecy: Gr.), a species of divi- 
nation, drawn from the different Hines and 
lineaments of a person’s hand. The modern 
word 1s palmisiry. Several books which 
rauk amongst the curfosities of literature 
have expounded the mysteries of chiro- 
inancy. When credulity was more general 
than at present, chiromancy was much 
practised, Sir Thomas Browne had evi- 
dently an inclination to it, from the way 
he spoke of ‘ certain mystical figures in our 
hands.’ 

CHIRON’OMY (chetronomia: from cheir, 
the hand; and nemo, I manage: G@7.), in 
Antiquity, the art of representing any trans- 
action by the gestures of the body, more 
especially by the motiona of the hands. This 
niade a part of liberal education ; it had the 
approbation of Socrates, and was ranked by 
Plato among the political virtues. 

CHIS’LEU, the ninth month of the Jewish 
year, answering to the latter part of Novem- 
ber and the beginning of December. 

CHI'TON (a coat of mail: Gr.), a genus of 
marine moilusca, remarkable fur the eight 
plates with which the upper part of the 
body is protected. The under part forms the 
digk-like foot by which the animal moves, 
The genus is placed amongst the Gasteropo- 
da, and more than 200 species are distributed 
throughout the world. Ten species are 
known on our own shores, 

CHIV’ALRY (chevalerie: Fr.), the name 
anciently given to knighthood; also the 
martial exploits and qualifications of a 
knight. Chivalry, 43 a military dignity, is 
ned Sere by some to have been first esta- 
biished soon after the death of Charlemague, 
aud by others to have arisen out of the 


an, 











crusades, because in these expeditious inany 








CHLAMYS | 
chivalrous exploits were performed, and a 
aes feeling of herolam was engendered. 
n describing the origin, object, and cha- 
racter of this military institution, Gibbon, 
the historian, thus speaks of a successful 
candidate for the honour of knighthood, 
and eulogises the profession: ‘He was 
created a knight In the name of God, of 
St. George, and of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. He swore to accomplish the duties 
of his profession : and education, example, 
and the public opinion, were the inviolable 
guardians of his oath. Asthe champion of 
God and the ladies, he devoted himself to 
speak the truth; to maintain the right; to 
protect the distreased ; to practice courtesy, 
a virtue Jess familiar to the infidels; to 
despise the allurements of ease and safety ; 
and to vindicate in every perilous adven- 
ture the honour of his character. The 
abuse of the saine spirit provoked the illi- 
terate knight to disdain the arts of luxury 
and peace; to esteem himself the sole 
judge and avenger of his own injuries; 
and proudly to neglect the laws of civil so- 
clety and military discipline. Yet the be- 
nefits of thia institution, to refine the 
temper of barbarians, and to infuse some 
principles of faith, Justice, and humanity, 
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divided state, take fire spontaneously in ft, 
Its most remarkable property jis ita power 
of bleaching; and it has rendered the old 
and tedious method of exposure to the air 
unnecessary, It !a liberated from sea salt 
by sulphuric acid and peroxide of manga 
nese. It combines with hydrogen to form 
a powerful acid, the hydrochloric. 

CHLO’RITE, a mineral of a grass-green 
colour, opaque, and composed of gmall shin- 
ing grains. Jt is usually found in small 
masses in schist, and it {s considered a 
form of mica. : 

CHLORO-CARBON’IC ACID, a compound 
of chlorine and carbonic oxide, formed by 
exposing a mixture of the two gases to the 
direct solar rays. 

CHLO’ROFORM (chlorine and formyle), 
called #180 chloro-formyle, or the perchloride 
of formyle ; a new anwsthetic agent, used as 
a substitute for sulphuric ether in surgery. 
Its constituents are two atoms of carbon, 
one of hydrogen, and three of chlorine, 
It 1s a dense, limpid, colourless iquid, 
readily evaporating, and possessing an 
agreeable, fragrant, etherial odour, and a 
saccharine pleasant taste. When poured 
upon water the greater part sinks in glo- 
vules, which are of 4 milk-white appearance 





were strongly felt, and bave heen often | if the chloroform is not perfectly free from 


observed. The asperity of national pre- 
judice was softened ; and the community 
of religion and arms spread a similar colour 
and generous emulation over the face of 
Christendom, Abroad in enterprise and 
pilgrimage, at home in martial exercise, 
the warriors of every country were per 
petually associated; and impartial taste 
must prefer a Gothic tournament to the 
Olympic games of classic antiquity. In- 
stead of the naked spectacles which cor- 
rupted the manners of the Greeks, and 
banished from the stadium the virgins and 
matrons, the pompous decoration of the 
lists was crowned with the presence of 
chaste and high-born beauty, from whose 
bands the congueror received the prize of 
his dexterity and courage, 

CHLAMYS (Lat., from chlamas ;: Gr.), in 
Antiquity, a broad woollen upper garment, 
or ecarf, worn by Grecian horsemen, parti- 
cularly by those belonging to the army, 

CHLO’RAL (an abbreviation formed from 
the chlor of chlorine, and the al of alcohol), 
a chemical substance, consisting of chio- 
rine, carbon, and oxygen, obtained by the 
action of chlorine on alcohol. It is a lim- 
pid, colourless liquid, similar {n odour and 
appearance to the oily fluid which chlorine 
forms with oleflant gas; but differing from 
it essentially in density and volatility. 

CHLO’RATE, in Chemistry, a compound 
of chloric acid with a salifiable base. 

CHLO’RIDH, in Chemistry, a compound 
of chlorine with another substance, as the 
chloride of azote, chloride of calcium, &c. 

CHLO'RINE (chljres, green: Gr), a 
greenish gas, discovered by Scheele in 1774, 
It is not only irrespirable, but produces 
the must injurious effects when incau- 
tiously inhaled. It is an elementary body, 


alcohol. It is prepared, on the large acale, 
by cautiously distilling a mixture of good 
commercial chloride of lime, water, and al- 
cohol. The whole product passes over with 
the first portion of the water. When its 
vapour fs inhaled, 1t induces insensibility 
more rapidly and effectually than the vapour 
of ether; hence its use in the performance 
of painful surgical operations. A little of the 
Nquid diffused upon the interior ofa hollow- 
shaped sponge, a pocket-handkerchlief, or a 
ptece of liuen or paper, and held over the 
mouth and nostrils so as to be fully inhaled, 
generally suffices in about a minute or two 
to produce the desired effect, but from its 
action on the heart, it ought never to be ad- 
ministered except under the superintend- 
ence of 2 medical man. 

CHLORO’PAL (chléros, green : and L- 
ios, the opal: Gr), a greenish-ydiow mine- 
ral, associated with the opal of Hungary. 
It is a hydrated silicate of iron. 

CHLO’ROPHANE  (chloros, green; and 
phaino,1 make to shine: Gr,), in Mineralogy, 
a variety of fluor spar, found in Siberia, 
When placed on a heated iron it gives a 
beautiful emerald green Hagiat, 

CHLO’/ROPHYL (chloros, green; and phul- 
lon, @ leaf: Gr.), the green matter of the 
leaves of vegetables, 

CHLORO’SIS (chloroa, green: Gr.), a dis- 
ease incident to females, characterized bya 
pale or greenish hue of the skin, 

CHOO’OLATE, a cake or paste, made from 
the kernel of cocoa, mixed with sugar and 
some aromatic substance, such as cinna- 
mon or vanilla. 

CHOIR (chores: Gr.), that part of a ca- 
thedral where the service is performed. 
Also, the body of singers there assembled. 
Hence the word chorister is used for a 


and is nearly twice as heavy as water. Sub- | singer whose vocal powers are exercised in 
mitted to pressure, it ferms a liquid. Phos- | divine service. 


phorus, and some of the metals, in a finely 





CHO’KE-DAMP, the wmiiner’s name for 
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carbonic acid gas, which is frequently found 
tr mines end fs irrespirable, [See DAMPAS.) 

CHOL’AGOGUES (choloa, bile ; and ago, I 
conduct; Gr.), medicines which expel or 
evacuate bilions fmces. 

CHOL‘/ERA (@*., from cholé, bile), a dis- 
ease of which there are two species: Cho- 
lera spontanea, which happens in hot seasons 
without any manifest cause: and Cholera 
accidentalis, which occurs after the use of 
food that digests slowly and irritates. In 
wa climates it is met with at all sea- 
sons of the year, and its occurrence is 
very frequent ; but in England and other 
cold climates it is prevalent in the middle 
of summer, particularly in the month of 
August, and the severity of the disease 
has usually been greater in proportion to 
the intensity of the heat. It is charac- 
terized by an evacuation of bile, attended 
with anxiety, painful gripings, vomitings, 
spasms of the abdominal muscles, and 
those of the calves of the legs. The disease 
sometimes proceeds with violence, and, if 
unchecked in its early stages, great depres- 
sion of strength ensues, and it may quickly 
terminate in death. But it must not be 
confounded with the 

CHO’LERA MOR’BUS (cholera and mor 
bus, a disease: Lat.), the Asiatic, or spas 
modic cholera. In Hindoegtan, spasmodic 
cholera has probably always existed as a& 
comparatively mild disease; but there is no 
evidence to show gbat the Indian cholera 
ever bore the epidemic character, or was 
entitled to rank with pestilential scourges 
of the worst description, till August, 1817, 
when it suddenly broke out with unpre- 
cedented malignity, attacking the natives 
first, and manifesting itself among the Euro- 
peans in the following month. It raged 
with great violence, froin January to May, 
1818, extending its destructive influence 
across the country from the mouth of the 
Ganges to its confluence with the Jumna, 
It appeared in its most malignant form at 
Benares, where in two months 15,000 per- 
sons perished, In the district of Gorrakpore 
80,000 w, carried off ina month. By No- 
vember the epidemic had reached the grand 
army, commanded by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, consisting of 10,000 troops and 80,000 
followers: and in twelve days nearly 9000 
men had fallen victims toit. Previous to 
the l4th, it had overspread the camp, sparing 
neither age nor sex; from the 14th to the 
20th, the mortality had become so extensive 
that the stoutest hearts were yielding to 
despair, and the camp wore the aspect of 
& general hospitaL The noise and bustie 
almost inseparable from the presence of a 
multitude of human beings had nearly sub- 
sided into astilineas: and nothing was to be 
heard but the groans of the dying, or the 
walling forthe dead. In 1819 it reached the 
kingdom of Arracan: it then extended itself 
into Siam, and after destroying 40,000 in 
Baku, the capital, it passed into the penin- 
sula of Malacca. From thence it travelled 
to China. Canton was attacked in 1820; and 
at Pekin the mortality was so frightful that 
the government was obliged to have the 
dead interred at its own expense. From 

it paased to the Philippine and Spice 
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Islands. Thus, in little more than two 
yeara, did it traverse a epace, in Eastern 
Asia, of 1800 leagues from north to south, 
and about 1000 leagues from west to east. 
During the next two years Arabia, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria, were overrun by 
the dreadful pestlience. In September, 1823, 
it entered Astracan, a large and populous 
town on the northern shore of the Caspian. 
As soon as this became known to the Rus- 
sian government, a medical commission 
composed of six physicians, was despatched 
to investigate its character, and every pre- 
ventive measure was resorted to. How far 
these precautions were connected with the 
result it may be difficult to decide; but cer 
tain it is, the disease got no farther tn that 
direction that year than Astracan, and did 





not again visit Russia until towards the. 


close of 1828, when it unexpectedly appeared 
at Orenburg, and in 1830 it again made its 
insidious entrance at Astracan. At length 
it reached Moscow, where a cordon sanitaire 
was speedily established, temporary hos- 
pitals erected, and the emperor himeelf 
visited the town when the disease was at 
its height. At firat the mortal{ty was as 
great as nine-tenths of all who were at- 
tacked, but the number who were infected 
gradually decreased, and the mortality pro- 
portionately diminished. Poland, Prussia, 
and other parts of Germany, soon after felt 
its devastating effects: in November, 1831, 
itreached England; in March, 1833, it broke 
out at Paris, where 20,000 fell a sacrifice to 
it in a short time; and in June, 1832, it 
appeared at Quebec, in Canada, and subse- 
quently spread over the whole American 
continent. In 1849 and 1854 it reappeared in 
all its terrors, and, as in 1832, made the 
tour of the globe; the main pointsin which 
it differed from the former visitation being 
the longer continuance of the disease in the 
places visited, the greater tendency to sub- 
side and reappear, and the higher mor 
tality it occasioned. The most remarkable 
feature of this disease is the suddenness 
of ita attack, It begins with watery diar- 
rhaea, or other generally slight indisposi- 
tion, which is followed by vomiting or 
purging of a white or colourless fiuid, 
violent cramps, and great prostration and 
a ee which occur at the same time 
with the vomiting and cramps, or shortly 
afterthem. Should the patient survive the 
last train of symptoms, a state of excite- 
ment and fever supervenes. For a con- 
siderable time the medica! world was much 
divided in opinion as to the contagious or 
non-contagions nature of cholera; the dis- 
putes on this subject, however, have now 
nearly subsided, the great majority of 
medical men being persuaded that the 
disease is epidemic, and not contagious in 
ita character. 

CHOLES’TERIO ACID (chelé, Dile; and 
stereos, solid: Gr.),a peculiar acid, formed 
from cholesterine and nitric acid. It is in 
crystals ofa yellowish-white colour, scarcely 
aelubio in water, but perfectly ao in boiling 
alcoho 

CHOLESTERINE (same dertv.), a pearly 
substance, found abundantly humar 
biliary caicull, 
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and logos, a discourse: @r),a 
cartilages. 
OHO 


are used with extraordinary dexterity in 


implementa. 
ORD (chordé, the string of a lyre: Gr.), 


eighth.——In Geometry, a right line drawn 


other. 


taken in the cure, lest relics of it be re- 
tained through life, 
OCHORE’US (Lai. ; from choreioa, literally, 


Poetry, a foot of two syllables, the first long, 
and the second short; the Trochee. 


compound foot, consisting of a choreus and 
an fambus. 

CHOROG'RAPHY (chorographia, from 
chdra, a district; and grapho, I write: Gr.), 


a 


earth,and from to 


appearance: 


the eye immediately under the sclerotica; 
also the inner membrane investing the 


| 

brain, the pia mater, &c. 
CHO'RUS (choros: Gr.), 1p ancient dra- 
matic poetry, one or more persons present 
on the stage during the representation, 
uttering an occasional commentary on the 
plece, preparing the audience for events 
that are to follow, or explaining circum- 
stances that cannot be distinctly repre- 
sented. Several examples of {ta use may be 
referred to by the English reader in the 
plays of Sbhakspeare. In Tragedy, the chorus 
was at first the sole performer; at present 
it is wholly discontinued on the stuge.-— 
CHoRnts, in Music, those parts of a sung at 
which the whole company are to join the 
singer in repeating certain couplets or 
Verses, 

CHOUGH (oso: Saz.), or red-legged crow, 
the Fregilus graculus of naturalists. It is 
nearly of the aise of the common crow, and 
mischievous Hike the magpie. In_ this 
country it builds in cliffa and old buildings 
near the sea, and is chiefly found in Corn- 
wall, but it ig an inhabitant of various parts 

of Europe,and has been met with fn the 
Himalayas. Its plumage ts black, the bill, 
degs, and feet 





Qhe Srientific and 
CHONDROL ‘OGY (chondros, a cartilage; 
description of 

TICKS, the Ohinese substitutes 


for our knife and fork at meals. They are 
thin pieces of ivory, ebony, or bamboo, and 


carrying food to the mouth, the smallest 
pieces being readily laid hold of and con- 
veyed to the lips. More than 400 inillions 
of the human race employ these simple 


$n Music, the combination of two or more 
sounds heard at the same time, and forming 
aconcord or discord; asa third, fifth, and 


from one part of the arc of a circle to an- 


CHORE’A (cAhoros, adunce: Gr.), adisense 
which manifests itself in convulsive mo- 
tions of the limbs, face, head, and trunk, 
and fs called St. Vitus’s dance, It ig most 
common in early life, from ten or twelve to 
puberty. The early stages should be atten- 
tively watched, and great care should be 


helonging to a dance: Gr), in Ancient 


CHORIAM’BUS, in Ancient Poetry, a 


the art of delineating or deacribing some 
particular country or province, It differs 
from geography asa description of a parti- 
cular country differs from that of the whole 
aphy as thedescription 
of a country from that of a town or district. 

CHO’/ROID (chorion, leather; and eidos, 
.), in Anatomy, the coat of 


od 
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CHRISM, or CHRIS’'OM (chrisma, xn 
olntment: Gr.), in the Romish and Greek 
churches, the oil used in the administration 
of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and 
extreme unction. It is consecrated in Holy 
Week, with many ceremonies, 

CHRIST’MAS-ROSE, the Helleborus niger 
of botanists, a plant belonging to a poison- 
ous genus. It takes its common name from 
putting forth its white flowers about 
Christmas, 

OHRIST'S-THORN, the Paliurue aouleatus 
of botanists, nat. order, »& deci- 
Guous thorny shrub, which grows in tho 
south of Europe and Judma, It is thought 
that the crown of thorns at the crucifixion 
was taken from this plant. The fruit is 
curious, somewhat resembling a head with 
a broad-brimmed hat. 

CHROMATE, in Chemistry, a salt or 
compound formed by the unfon of chromic 
acid and a base, 

OHROMAT’IO (krome, colour: Gr), in 
Music, a term indicating that which pro- 
ceeds by several consecutive semitones. 

CHROMAT’IC8 (same deriv.), that part of 
optics which explains the several properties 
of Nght and colour. Newton showed that 
colour {gs not a quality inherent in bodtes. 
If viewed fn light of any particular colour, 
they are of that colour. Every substance, 
however opaque in ordinary circumstances, 
if sufficiently thin, is capable of transmit- 
ting light: thus gold. Hence, all ponderable 
matter absorbs some light: the reat is re- 
flected,or, ifnot extinguished in its passage, 
is transmitted. A portion of the light which 
falls on every body passes throug): ite sur- 
face, and is to some extent reflected back 
by its particles. But the different coloured 
rays are unequally absorbed, which gives 
rise to the production of colours with that 
portion of the absurbed rays which are re- | 
flected back, and reach the eye of the spec- 
tator. Oolour {s produced by the tnter- 
ference of rays (see INTERFERENOR), and 
also when white light is decomposed by 
means of a refracting body of appropriate 


shape. [Bee SPECTRUM.) 
CHRO’MIUM (same deriv), ‘in Mine 
ralogy, # metal which in its highest de- 


gree of oxidation fs an acid (chromic acid) 
of a ruby red colour. It takes ite name 
from the various and beautiful tinta which 
its oxide and acid communicate to the min- 
erals into whose composition they enter. 
Thus chrome gives a fine deép green to the 
enamel of porcelain, &c. Ohrome yellow, 
the artificial chromate of lead, is a beautt- 
ful pigment. Chromium itself is obtained 
from the oxide by exposing it along with 
charcoal, to the highest heat of a powerful 
furnace. It {s hard, brittle, and of a greyish 
white colour. Itis very dificult to melt, 
and the strongest acids have little effect 
upon it, Its specific gravity {s 59; its 
equivalent 26°7. Bichromate of potash, 
which forms fine red tabular crystals, is 
largely manufactured for the use of dyers, 
photographers, and others. 
OHRO'MO-LITHO@’RAPHY. The obtain- 
ing achographle impressions by meana of 
coloured inks. (See LITHOGRAPHY.) 
OHION’IO (chronva, time: @r.), in Medt 
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cine, &@ applied to inveterate diseases 
or those oflong duration; in contradiatinc- 


tion to those which make more rapid pro- 
gress, and are termed acute, 

OCHRONOGRAM (chronos, time; and 
gramma, a writing : Gr.), an inscription in 
which a certain date or epoch is expressed 
by some of the letters. They are some- 
times ina larger character. Thus, in amedal 
of Gustavus Adolphus, ‘ christVs DVX, ergo 
trIVMphVs,’ ‘Christ was our leader, hence 
our success.” ‘MDXVVVII’ indicates the 
year MDXXVIT. 
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priains. It ia used in jewellery, and is next 
to the sapphire in hardness. Its chief con 
stituents are alumina and glucina. It has 
been found in Brazil and North America. 
CHRYS’OLITE (chrusos, gold ; and Mthos, 
a stone: Gr.), amineral of a greenish hue, 
often transparent. It is sometimes gra- 
nular, and at other times occurs in small 
crystals. It is found in Upper Egypt, and 
is employed in jewellery. It is composed 
of magnesia, silica, and oxide of fron. 
Olivine is considered a variety of it. 
CHRYSOM’ELA (chrusos, gold ; and me 


CHRONOLOGY (chronologia : from chro- | las, black: Gr.), a genus of phytophagous 
nos, time; and logos, a discourse: Gr.), the beetles. The elytra usually possess a me- 


science which determines the dates of. 
events and the civil distinctions of time. 
The divisions of time are either natural or 
artificial; the natural are the year, month, 
week, day, and hour, deduced from the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies and sulted to | 
the purposes of ordinary life; the artijicial 
are the various eras, commencing with ar- | 
hitrary epochs, or important eventa, The con- 
fusion and doubt attending chronological 
research arise nut ouly from the number of | 
eras, but from theirsubdivision. The natu- . 
ral divisions of time are not always em- 
ployed. Thus, the lapse of time has been 
frequently estimated by generations, or the | 
reigns of kings. And even when the solar . 
year was used, as neither its beginning nor 
eud is marked by any atriking event, {ts 
precise lengtb was*not at first accurately 
ascertained. Sometimes the solar year 
was adopted, and sometimes the lunar; 
at others, as among the Jews, a combina- 
tion of both. Hence there is little agree- 
ment between chronologers regarding the 
inost important events of antiquity. There 
have been upwards of 200 different calcu- 
lations of the number of years between the 
creation and the commencement of the 
Christian era; and there are 3501 years of 
differenoe between the longest and shortest 
period assigned. 

CHRONOM‘ETER (chronos, time; and me 
trom, a measure: Gr.), @ watch of a peculiar 
constru@ion, or any instrument that mea- 
Bpures time with great exactness, Chrono- 
meters are at present much employed by 
navigators in determining the longitude at 
sea, They differ from watches chiefly in 
the principle of their escapement, which is 
80 constructed, that the balance is entirely 
free from the wheels during the greater 
part of its vibration, and isa compensated 
for changes of temperature: also the balance 
spréng, unlike that of a watch, Ie a spiral, 
whose coils are all of the same size, and not 
in the same plane. 

OHRYS’‘ALIS (chrusallis, from chrusos, 
gould : Gr.), or AUBB’LIa (aurum, gold: Lat.), 
the second metamorphosis of a lepidopte- 
rous insect, after which it becomes a butter- 
fiy or moth. 

OHRYSAN'/THEMOUM (chrusos, gold; and 
anthoa, a flower: Gr.), in Botany, a genus 
of plants with handsome flowers appearing 
in. ce nat. ord. Composite. 
 OHBYSOBERYL (chrusoberulios: from 
‘ehrusos, gold; and berullos, a beryl: Gr.), 8 
yellowish gem, generally found in amall 
ruund pieces, or crystallized in eight-wided 


tallic lustre. 

CHRYSOPQ'IA (chrusos, gold; and poieo, 
I make: Gr.), in Alchemy, that part of the 
art which professes to teach the making of 
gold out of less perfect metals. 

CHRYS’OPRASE (chrusos, gold; and 
prason, a leek: Gr.), in Mineralogy, an 
amorphous quartz, coloured light green by 
oxide of nickel. It has been found in Si- 
lesia and North America, 

CHRYSOSPLE'NIUM (chrusos, gold ; and 
splén, the spleen: Gr., frum its supposed 
power {u diseases of the spleen), a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Sazxifragacee, including 
the golden aaxifrage, a herb wild in Britain. 

CHURCH (kirche: Germ.), in religious 
affairs, a word which is used in several 
senses. It means :—1. The collective body of 
persons professing one and the same reli- 
gion; or that religion itself: thus, we say 
the Church of Christ. 2. Any particular 
congregation of Christians associating to- 
gether; as the Church of Antioch B&B A 
particular sect of Christians; as the Greek 
Church, or the Church of England. 4. The 
body of ecclesiastics, in contradistinction 
to the laity. 5. The building in which a 
congregation of Christians assembles, &c. 

CHURCHWAR’‘DENS, officers annually 
chosen by the minister and vestry to su- 
perintend the church, its property, and 
concerns, 

OCHYLE (chulos: Gr.), a white or milky 
finid in the stomach, consisting of the Aner 
and more nutritious parts of the food, which 
{s received into the lacteal vessels, asatini- 
lated into blood, and gradually converted 
into the different substances which consti- 
tute the animal body. 

CHYLIFAC’TION (chulos, chyle: Gr.; 
and facto, I make: Lut.), the process of di- 
gestion by which the aliment is converted 
into chyle. 

CHY’LO’POIM’TIO (chulos, chyle; and 
poieo, T make: G7), having the power to 
convert into chyle. 

CHYME (chumoa, juice: Gr.), the result 
of the action of the stomach upon the food 
conveyed to it before its conversion into 
chy ie. 

CICA’DA (a tree cricket: Zat.),a genus 
of homopteroua insects, allied to the grassa- 
hoppers and locusts. They feed on the 
juice of shrubs and trees, having a peculia? 
apparatus for piercing the bark. The organ 
of svund is peculiar to the male, and is 
situated on each side of the lower and an- 
terior part of the abdomen. In warm re- 
gious, such as the south of Frauce and 
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: Italy, these insects, in summer, make a loud 
' and continual noise. This chirping song 
has been celebrated by the ancient poets of 
Greece and Rome. The mannaof the shops 
te the tnsptssated juice of the Prawinus 
Ornus, poured out from wounds inflicted 
by the Gicada Orni. : 

CICATRIC’ULA (a dim. of cicatriz, a 
scar: Lat.), & emall whitish speck in the 
yolk of an egg, suppused to be the germi- 
nating point or first rudiment of the chick. 
Whatever way the egg is turned, the part of 
the yolk containing it is always uppermost. 

CICATRIX, or CIC’ATRICE (cicatriz: 
Lat.), tn Surgery, a scar, or clevation on 
the skin, caused by callous flesh, and re- 
maining there after a wound or ulcer has 
healed. 

CICATRIVZANT (same deriv.), a medicine 
or application that promotes the formation 
of a cleatrix, called also an escharotioc, ag- 
glutinant, &c. 

CICERO'NE (probably from the Italian 
guides neving been ironically compared, 
on account of their garrulous eloquence, 
with Cicero), an individual who acts aga 


guide. 

CICERO'NIANS, epithets given by Mu- 
retus, Erasmus, &c., to those moderns who 
were so ridiculously fond of Ciceru as to 
reject every Latin word, as obsolete or tn- 
correct, that could not be found in some 
one or other of his works. The word Cice- 
ronian is also used as an epithet fora dif- 
fuse and flowing style, and a vehement 
manner. 

CICISBE’O (/tal.), one who dangles about 
females. It was furmerly the custom for 
almost every fashionable Italian lady to 
have acicisbeo in her train. 

CID, Romances of the, a number of an- 
cient Spanish poems, celebrating the mar- 
tial deeds and love adventures of Rodrigo 
Laynez, who was born in the reign of 
Sancho, King of Castille, towards the be- 
ginning of the llth century, and died in 
1999. He was surnamed by some Mourish 
generals whom he had conquered, Es 
Sayd, or My Lord, corrupted by his country- 
men into Cid, who also shortened his Span- 
ish name to Ruy Dias. He is the hero of 
many poems and dramas of 4 later age, 
written in the Spanish and other languages, 
The Old was more instrumental, says Sis- 
mondi, than even the princes whom he 
served, in founding the monarchy of Cas- 
tille, and he ts {ntimately connected with 
all our ideas of the glory, the love, and the 
chivalry of the Spanish nation. In the 
foreground of their history and their 
poetry, the Old stands conepicuous, while 
the renown of his name fills the age in 
which he lived. 

CI’DARIS, in Antiquity, the mitre used 
by the Jewish high-priest..—__In Zoology, 
a genus of sea-urchins. 

CIL‘ERY (cium, the ie Gilet Lat.), in 
Architecture, a term applied to ornaments 


of foliage and drapery on the capitals of 
columns, 

OCIL‘IA (Lat.), in Anatomy, the eyelashes ; 
certain rigid bairs situated on the arch or 
tarsus of the eyelids, and bent In a very 
| singular manner. 


Their object is to keep 
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external bodies out of the eye, and mode- 
rate the influx of light.—Also certain mts 
croscopic threads, attached by ‘one end to 
the surfaces of some parts of animals and 
plants. They have a vibratory or rotatory 
motion, by means of which certain objects 
are effected, In man there are cilia in the 
larynx, trachea, bronchi, and other internal 
parts. The heads of wheel animalcules 
possess rings of them. 

CIL‘IARY (same deriv.), in Anatomy, an 
epithet for several parts belonging to the 
cilia, or eyelashes ; as the ciliary glands, &c. 

CIL‘IATED (same deriv.), in Botany, fur- 
nished or surrounded with parallel fila- 
ments, somewhat like the hairs of the 
eyelids. 

CILVCIUM (Lat.; from kilikion, made 
from Cilician goat’s ‘hatr: Gr.), in Hebrew 
Antiquity, a sort of habit of coarse stuff, 
formerly in use among the Jews itn times 
of mourning and diatreas. It ts the same 
with what the Septuagint and Hebrew ver- 
sions call sackcloth. 

CIM’BRIO, pertaining to the Cimbri, the 
inhabitants of the Cimbric Chersonese, now 
Jutland. 

CIMMB/RIAN, pertaining to the country 
of the Cimmerians, whose chief town was 
Cimmerium, at the mouth of the Palus 
Mwotis. The ancients pretended that its 
unexplored portion was involved in dark- 
ness; whence the phrase ‘Cimmerian 
darkness,’ to denote a. deep or continual 
obscurity. The county ig now called the 


mea. 

OIM’OLITE (from Oimolus, now Argen- 
tiera, where it abounds; and lithos, astone : 
Gr.), a species of earth, of which there are 
several varieties; one, of a purple colour, 
{s the steatite, or soap rock: and from an- 
other, found in the Isle of Wight, tobacco 
pipes are made. It 1s chiefly composed of 
alumina. 

OINCHO'NA. (See QUININE.) 

CINO’TURE (cinctura, from ctngo, I bind 
round; Lat.), in Architecture, a ring, Hast, 
or orlo, at the top and bottom of a column, 
separating the shaft at one end from the 
base, and at the other from the ital.—— 
Also, the cord used in the Roman Catholic 
church to tie up the alb, or linen garment, 
of the priest, &c., and fasten other por- 
tions of his dress, 

OINEMATICS, or KINEMATIOS (kinéma, 
a movement: Gr.), & branch of Geometry 
having for ite subject the eomparison of 
motions with each other without reference 
to their causes. 

CINERI'TIOUS (etnericius, similam to 
ashes : Lat), an appellation given to differ- 
ent substances, on account of their resem- 
bling ashes, either in colour or consistence. 

CIN'NABAR (kinnabarit : Gr.), acompound 
of mercury which is either native or fac- 
titious. Native cinnabur, the only valuable 
ore of that metal, a sulphuret, is mode- 
rately compact, very heavy, and of a fine 
striated red colour, chiefly found in New 
Castile and Carniola, It is called native ver 
milion, and when used by painters is ren- 
dered more beautiful by grinding with 
gum-water and a little saffron. It is found 
amorphous, or under some imitative form, 
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and crystallized. Factitious cinnabar, the 
bisulphuyet of mercury, is purifled by sub- 
limation, and thus rendered of a fine red 
eolour. 

CIN’NAMON (kinamon: Heb.), a fragrant 
spice, the bark of the Cinnamomum Zeylant- 
cum, a Ceylon tree, belonging to the nat. 
ord. Lauracee, which yields, by distillation, 
an extremely pungent and volatile oil. 
There is an inferior and insipid kind, often 
found in commerce; but the true cinnamon 
{s a most grateful aromatic, and one of the 
best*cordial carminative spices. The leaves 
resemble those of the olive, and the fruit 
has neither the smell nor taste of the bark ; 
both yield an essential olL. 

CINQUECEN’TO (Ital.), in the Fine Arts, 
an expression applied to architectural 
works, carvings, &c., executed in Italy in 
the 15th century, or afterwards in imitation 
of them. The chief architects of that time 
were Brunelleschi and Bramante ; Michael 
Angelo, Sansovino, and Palladio, adopted 
the same style, and are classed with the 
cinquecentists.. The words cingue cento 
literally mean five hundred: they are an 
abridgement of the Italian phrase for one 
thousand five hundred. 

CINQ‘UEFOIL (cing, five; and feuille, a 
leaf: Fr.), five-leaved clover, a leguminous 
perennial. This plant ts sometimes borne in 
coats of arms.—JIn Architecture, an orna- 
mental follation used in arches, the tracery 
of windows, pang ings &c. It is formed 
by projecting poifts, or cusps: 80 arranged 
that the intervals between them resemble 
five leaves. 

CINQUE-PORTS (five harbours: Fr.), the 
five ancient ports on the east coast of Eng- 
land, opposite to France: namely, Dover, 
Hastings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, 
to which were afterwards added, as appen- 
dages, Winchelsea, Seaford, and Rye. As 
places where strength and vigilance were 
necessary, and whence ships might put to 
sea in cases of sudden emergency, they for- 
merly received considerable attention from 
government. They have several privileges, 
and are within the jurisdiction of the 
ConstaBdle of Dover Castle, who is called 
Warden of the Cinque-Ports. Until the 
time of Henry VIII. the crown seems to | 
nave had no permanent navy ; the Cinque- ; 
Ports having always furnished nearly the 
whole of the shipping required for the pur- | 
poses of the state. The jurisdiction of the 
Cinque-Ports extends along the coast con- 
tinuously from Birchington, which fs to. 
the north-east of Margate, to Seaford in’ 
Sussex; and each of them Includes one or 
more ports or towns, some of which are cor- 
porate, and others not. 

Cl’PHER, or CY’PHER (saphar, to num- 
ber: Hebd.), one of the Arabic characters 
used in computation, formed thus, 0. A 
cipher atanding by itself signifies nothing ; 
but when placed at the right-hand side of a 
digit in the integer’s place, it increases the 
value of the digit tenfold; thus 500 is ten 
times greater than 50. But, placed at the 
left-hand side of a digit in the decimals 
place, it decreases its value tenfold: thus, 
005 is ten times less than 05.——CIPHSR, & 
secret or disguised manner of writing; in ; 
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which certain characters arbitrarily in- 
vented and agreed on by two or more per- 
sona are made to stand for lettersor words. 
It was not unknown to the ancients: for 
we learn from Suetonius, that when Julius 
Cesar wrote to Cicero, and other friends, 
regarding his domestic affaira, he used a 
kind of cipher. 

OIP’OLIN (cipolla, an onion : Jtal.), a green 
marble containing white zones, something 
like those in the section of an onion, 

OIP’PUS (Lat.), in Antiquity, alow column 
either round or rectangular, erected on the 
high roads or in other places, to show the 
way to travellers, to serve as a boundary 
mark, oras a monument overa grave. In 
the latter case the letters STTL were fre- 
quently cut upon it, signifying Sit tibi terra 
levis, ‘may the earth be light upon thee.’ 
Examples of cippi may be seen in the British 
Museum, and other collections of anti- 
quitices. 

CIROE’AN, pertaining to Circe, the 
fabled daughter of Sol and Perseus, who 
was supposed to possess a knowledge of 
magic and venomous herbs, which enabled 
her to charm and fascinate. Ulysses, ac- 
cording to Homer, was detained a whole 
year by Circe on her island. 

CIRCEN’SIAN GAMES (Circenses ludi), 
a general term, under which were compre- 
hended all combats exhibited in the Romar 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic games 
in Greece. Most of the feats of the Romans 
were accompanied with Circensian games : 
and the magistrates and other officers cf 
the republic frequently presented the people 
with them, in order to gain their favour; 
but the great games were held for five days, 
commencing on the 15th of September. 

CIR'OINATE (eircino, I make round: 
Lat), in Botany, an epithet applied to plants 
whose leaves are rolled in, spirally, and 
downwards, the tip occupying the centre, 
as in ferns. 

CIN’CLE (circulus: Lat.), in Geometry, a 
plane figure bounded by a curved line, 
which is called its circumference, and is 
everywhere equally distant from a point 
within, called its centre; also, the circum- 
ference or periphery itself. A circle ia de- 
scribed with a pair of compasses, by fixing 
one foot in the centreand turning the other 
round to trace out the curved line. The 
circumference of every circle is supposed 
to be divided into 860 equal parts, which 
are called degrees, and are marked °; and 
each de into 60 minutes, marked ’. 
The rectification of the circle, or the deter- 
mination of the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter, is a problem which has 
exercised ignorance in all ages. In a rough 
way, the diameter may be considered as one- 
third of the circumference. But more ac- 
curately, and in ordinary measurements, it 
may be assumed to have the ratio of 118 to 
355; that is, to find the circumference mul- 
tiply the diameter by 855, and divide the 
result by 118, These numbersare easily re- 
membered, since they are the three first odd 
numbers repeated twice, 118 355. The areas 
of circles are as the squares of their diame 
tera. Thus the areas of two circles, one two 
feet in diameter and the other three, are as 
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418 t09; 4and9 being the squares of 2and 8, 
-———OIROLES OF LATITUDE are great circles 
perpendicular to the piane of the ecliptic, 
passing through ite poles, and through the 
different stars and planets.._— CIRCLES OF 
LONGITUDE are lesser circles parallel to the 
ecliptic, and diminishing as they recede 
from it.——DIURNAL OILRCLES are circles 
apparently described by the several stara 
and other points in the heavens during 
the rotation of the earth on its axisa._— 
HORARY OLRoLes, in Dialling, are the lines 
which show the hour on dials. 

CIRCUITS (circuitus, a going round: 
Lat.), certain districts or divisions of the 
kingdom, in which the judges hold courts 
and administer justice, usually during the 
vacations after Hilary und Trinity terms. 
The aix jurisdictions into which England is 
divided by the judges are called the Home, 
Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, Western, and 
Northern circuits. Wales is divided tnto 
North and South circuits; and Scotland into 
South, West, and North. 

CIROULA’TION (circulatio, from circulor, 
J go round: Lat), in Anatoniy, the natural 
motion of the blood tn a Hving animal, by 
which it proceeds from the heart to all parts 
of the body by the arteries, and returns to 
the heart by the veins. The circulation of 
the blood is performed in the following 
manner. It ig returned to the right auricie 
of the heart, by the deacending and ascend- 
ing vena cava, which, when distended, con- 
tracts and sends it into the right ventricle; 
from the riglt ventricle it is propelled 
through the pulmonary artery, to circulate 
through and undergo a change in the lungs, 
being prevented from returning into the 
right auricle by the closing of valves. 
Having andergone this changein the lungs, 
it is brought to the left auricle of the heart 
by the four pulinonary veins, and thence is 
evacuated into the left ventricle. The Icft 
ventricle, after having been distended, con- 
tracts, and throws the blood through the 
aorta to every part of the body, by the 
arteries, to be returned by the veins into 
the vena cava. Jt is prevented from pass- 
ing back froin the left wentricle into the 
auricle by a valvular apparatus; and the 
beginning of the pulmonary artery and 
aorta is also furnished with similar organs 
which prevent its returning into the ver» 
tricles. (See AURIOLE.)} 

OIR‘OU LUS (Lat.), in Anatomy, any round 
or annular part of the body : as the cireulus 





_ oculi, the orb of the eye. 


CIRCUMAM’BIENT (circum, about; and 
ambio, I encompass: Zat.),an epithet given 


: to anything that surrounds or eucompasses 
' another on all sides; it is chiefly used in 


speaking of the air. 

OIRCUMCIS'ION (circumcisio, from cir- 
ecumcido, I cut round: Lat.), a ceremony in 
the Jewish and Mahometan religions, per- 
formed by cutting off the prepuce, or fore- 
akin. The time fur performing this rite, 
according to the Judaical law, was the 
eighth day, that is, six full days after the 
child was born. The Jews distinguished 
their proselytes into two sorts, according 
as they had been circumcised or not: those 
who submitted to this rite were luoked 
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upon as children of Abraham, and obliged 
to keep the laws of Muses; the «ncircum- 
cised were only bound to observe the pre- 
cepts of Noah, and were called Nouchide. 
Circumcision was practised very generally 
in ancient times by the eastern nations, 
but not perhaps as a religious ceremony. 
It is enforced by the Koran on all the 
disciples of Mahomet. 

OCIRCUMFERH’'NTOR (eircum/ero, I carry 
round: Zat), & mathematical iustrument 
used by Jand-surveyors for taking angles 
by the magnetic needle. It consista of a 
graduated brass circle, with an index, all of 
one piece, and a magucetic needle, suspended 
above the centre of the circle. The index 
1s first directed to one object, and the angle 
which {t makes with the magnetic meridian 
ia noted; it is then directed to the second 
object, and the angle it makes with the 
same meridian is also noted. The sum or 
difference of these angles gives the angle 
between the objects. The circumferentor is 
much used in surveyingin and about wood- 
lands, commons, harbours, sea-coasts, and 
in the wurking of coal-mines, &c., where 
great accuracy is not necessary, 

CIR/CUMFLEX (circumjlexcus, from cir- 
cunmjlecto, I bend; Lat.), in Grammar, an ac- 
cent said to be a combination of the grave 
and acute, as used by the French and the 
ancient Greeks: it lengthens the syllable, 
and is generally employed where a contrac- 
tion has taken place, or to distinguish one 
word from another which ja spelt in the 
same way. 

CIRCUMGYRA‘TION (circum, around ; 
and gyrus, acircie: Lat.), in Anatomy, the 
turning a imb round in the socket. 

OIRCUMLOCU’TION (circumlocutio, from 
circumloquor, I use a periphrasis: DLat.), a 
periphrastical method of expressing one’s 
thoughts, or the saying in many words that 
which might have been said in few. 

CIRCUMPO’LAR (circum, around; and 
polus, the pole: Lat.), an appellation given 
to those stars which, from their vicinity to 
the pole, seem to revolve round it without 
setting. ra 

CIRCUMBTAN’TIAL EV’IDENOB (cir- 
cumstantia, a circumstance: Lat), in Law, 
indirect and inferential evidence, Its value 
varies from absolute proof to a case of 
Vague conjecture, 

CIROUMVALLA ‘TION (circwmvalio, I sur- 
round with a rampart: Lat.), or LINE OF 
OIRCUMVALLATION, in the art of War, tsa 
trench bordered with a parapet, thrown up 
round the besiegers’ camp, or a besie 
city. It is composed of earth dug from the 
ditch, and is rendered more effective by 
sharp stakes planted in it, 

OCIR/OUS (Lat.; from Kirkos, a circle: 
Gr.), in Antiquity, a long narrow building, 
rounded at the ends, its length being gene- 
rally four times its breadth. It was divided 
down the centre by un ornamental barrier, 
called the spina, and was used by the 
Romans for chariot races, &c.: the Circus 
Maximus, at Rome, was nearly a mile in 
circumference.——In modern times, the 
word is applied to designate a circular cu- 
closure for the exhibition of feats of horse- 
manship, and is often termed a hippodroma 
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the fine atringa or thread-like filaments, by 
which @me plants fasten themselves to 
walls, trees, &c., such as those of the vine 
and passion-flower,——OIBgRI, {n Ichthyo- 
logy, certain soft appendages, not unlike 
little worms, hanging from the under jaws 
or mouths of sume fishes, and commonly 
called beards. Amongst fresh-water fishes, 
the barbel and gudgeon—amongst marine 
fishes, the cod and haddock, have cirrl,— 
CrRrRI, in Meteorology, light thin clouds at 
a censiderable elevation in the afr: they 
are often curved, and present an appear- 
ance of fibres like a lock of hair. 

CIRRIF’EROUS (cirrus, a tendril; and 
fero, I bear: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for 
a plant bearing tendrils. 

CIRRI'PEDIA, OIRRI’PEDES (cirrus, a 
tendril; pedes, feet; Dat.), a class of in- 
vertebrate animals, allied in structure to 
the crustaceans, [See BARNACLES.] 

CISAL’/PINE (cisalpinus: from cia, on 
this side; and Alpes, the Alps: Zat.), on 
this side the Alps, as regards Rome. It 
must be observed, however, that what was 
Cisalpine with respect to the Romans ts 
Transalpine with reference to us. 

CIS8’PADANE (cispadanus ; from cis, on 
thia side; and Padus, the Po: Lat.), on this 
side the river Po, with regard to Rome— 
that ts, on the south side. 

CISTER/OIANS (Oiteauz, near Dijon, in 
France), in Church History, a religious 
order founded !@ the llth century by St. 
Robert, a Benedictine. 

OIS’TUS (cista, a chest: Lat.), from the 
seeds being enclosed In a capsule), in Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, nat, order Cistacea, 
fncluding the rock rose. Many of the 
species are beautiful evergreen flowering 
ehrubs, and most of them natives of the 
southern parts of Europe. 

OITA*TION (citv, I summon: Lat.), in 
Ecclestastical Courts, the same with sum- 
mone in Civil Courts.——In the Civil Law, 
reference to an authority or precedent in 
the course af pleadiug ts termed a citation : 
and hencethe same term is applied to a 
quotat@on of some law, authority, or passage 
from a book, 

CITH’ERN (same derviv.), an ancient 
stringed instrument, supposed to hear a re- 
semblance to the guitar. 

CIT’RATE (citreum, the citron : Lat.), in 
Chemistry, a neutral salt, formed by the 
union of citgicacid with a hase. 

CIT’RIC ACID (game deriv.), in Chemistry, 
an acid which is found in the juices of 
Igmone and limes, aid gives them a sour 
taste. It ig a compound of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. The crystallized form of 
the acid contains water. This is one of 
the acids employed to make effervescing 
fraughta. 

CIT’RINE (same deriv.), a species of 
cryatal, of a beautiful yellow colour. It is 
found {in columns, which terminate tn an 
hexangular pyramid. 

CIT’RON (same deriv.), the fruit of the 
citron-tree (the Citrus medica of botanists), 
which has an apright smooth atem, rising 
from five to fifteen feet, with a branching 
head, and large oval spear-shaped leaves, 
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OIR’RI (cirrus, a tendril: Lat.), in Botany, | The tree isa native of Upper Asia, from 
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whence it was brought into Greece, and 
afterwards transplanted into Italy. The 
citron is cultivated on account of its rind, 
which is candied or otherwise preserved.——. 
CITRON, a species of melon, used in America, 
for making a preserve, which resembles 
the ordinary preserved citron of Europe. 

CITY (cité: Fr... The word signifies in 
England a town which {8 or has been the 
seat ofa bishop, or the capital of his see. 1t 
differs from a borough, merely in being of 
superior dignity. Some cities and a few 
boroughs, are countiesin themselves. War 
having rendered it requisite that cities 
should be defensible posts, the smallness of 
the space they occupied became a conside- 
ration of importance. Their inhabitants, 
therefore, were obliged to crowd themselves 
together as much as possible; aud among 
the expedients resorted to was that of build- 
ing apartments over one another, to multi- 
ply the number of dwellings without increas- 
ing the superficial magnitude of the place. 
Trade, by collecting a multitude of persons 
on one spot, has been the origin of many 
cities. They usually possess, by charter, a 
variety of pecullar privileges which, though 
now apparently the result of a narrow policy, 
were, in their institution, grants of free- 
dom at that time possessed nowhere else; 
and by them the spell that maintained 
feudal tyranny was gradually broken, 

CIV’ET (civette: Fr.; from si » a 
scent: Arab), a brown soft unctuoua sudb- 
stance, like musk, and resembling it in 
smell. It igs contained in a bag, growing 
from the lower part of the belly of the civet- 
cat, the Viverra etvetia, a carnivorous ani- 
mal,a native of North Africa. Oivet was 
formerly in high repute for its medicinal 
qualities, but fs now used only as a per- 
fume. 

OIV’IC CROWN (corona civica), in Anti- 
quity, a crown or garland composed of oak- 
leaves, given by the Romans to any soldier 
who had saved the Hfe of a citizen. Various 
marks of houovur were connected with it: 
the person who received it wore it at the 
theatre, and when heentered, the andience 
rose up as a mark of respect. 

CIV'IL (civilis, pertaining to citizens: 
Lat,), an epithet applicable to whatever 
relates to the community asa body, or tothe 
policy and the government of the citizens 
and subjects of a state. It is opposed to 
criminal: thus, a civil suit is between ci- 
tizens alone, and not between the state and 
acitizen. It is also distinguished from eo 
elestasticul, which relates to the church 3 
aud from military, which includes only 
matters relating to the army and navy.—-~ 
CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, that which Is applied 
to buildings constructed for the purposes of 
elvil life, in distinction from military and 
naval architecture.——CIvIL DEATH, in 
Law, that which cuts off a man from efvil 
society, or its rights and benefits (thus 
panishment, outlawry, &c.), as distin- 
guished from natura! death.——. Orvin LAW 
is properly the peculiar law of each state, 
country, or city ; but, as a general term, it 
means 8 body of laws which was composed 
out of the best Roman lawa, and ia com- 
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prised in the Inatitutes, Code and Digest 
of Justinian, &c, and, the most 
part, was received and observed through- 
out all the Roman dominions for above 
1200 years. The civil law was formerly 
used under certain restrictions in our 
ecclesiastical courts, as also in the univer- 
sity courts and the court of admiralty. 
——CIVIL List, the revenue appropriated 
to support the civil government, also those 
officers of the civil government who are 
paid from the public treasury. It is the 
sum granted to every British monarch, at 
the beginning of his reign, for the sup- 
port of his courtand household, of ambasga- 
dors, and of the civil government in general, 
The amount of the civil list, settled on Her 
Majesty for life, is 885,000/. per annum, pay- 
able quarterly, of which 60,0001 is assigned 
for Her Majeaty’s privy purse. The sovereign 
is empowered to grant pensions, to the 
amount.of 12001. per annum, to those who by 
their services or discoveries, have inerited 
the gratitude of their country.——OIvIL 
Wak, a war between people of the same 
state, or citizens of the same city.——-CIVIL 
Y BAR, the legal year, or that form of year 
which each nation has adopted for the com- 
putation of time. The civil year In England 
and other countries of Europe consists of 
$65 days for the common, ald 366 for leap 


year. 

CIVIL/IAN (same deriv.), @ doctor or pro- 
fessor of the civil law; or, in a more ex- 
tended sense, one who is verged in law and 
government, 

CLAIR‘VOYANCE (clear sightedness : 
Fr.),a peculiar node of sensation, or second 
sight, brought on when the patient is sup- 
posed to be in what is called the mesmeric 
trance, or urtiicial cutalepsy. The reality of 
this state has been much disputed ; and it 
is certain that great {[mposture has been 
practised in sinrulation of it. 

CLAMP (klammer, from klammern, to 
hold fast: Germ.), in general, something 
that fastens or binds; as a piece of iron 
screwed on the corners where boards meet, 
&c.——In brick-making, a pile of bricks, 
arranged for burning, in which the end of 
one is laid over another, and a space is left 
between them for the fire to ascend.——_In 
ship-building, a thick plank on the inner 
part of aship’s side, used to sustain the ends 
of the beams. —— In joiner’s work, a piece of 
board fastened across the end of another. 

CLAN (clann, descendants: Gael.),a family 
or tribe, Hving under one chief. This ap- 
pearg to have been the original condiftion 
of the savages of northern Europe. All the 
members of a cian held their lands of the 
chief, followed him to war, and were ex- 
pected to obey him in peace. [tis probable 
that, in time, several clans united into one: 
the name of the whole henceforward being 
that of the most powerful or the most 
respected portion. 

CLAR’ENCIEUX, the second king-at- 
arms,an officer in Herald's College, Lionel, 
third son to Edward III. having by his 
wife the honour of Clare, in the county of 
Thomond, was declared duke of Olarence. 
Bit this dukedom afterwards escheating to 
Bdeard IV., he made {ts herald king-at- 





arms, The office of this functionary is to 
marshal and arrange the funergls of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires on the 
south side of the Trent. 

CLAR’/ENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, Cer 
tain ecclesiastical laws drawn up at Claren- 
don, near Salisbury, A.D. 1164. They were 
sixteen in number, and all of them tended 
to restrain the power of the pope and clergy. 
The prelates and barons readily assented 
to them, except Archbishop Becket, who 
opposed them at first, but was afterwards 
prevailed upon to sign them. Pope Alex- 
ander ITI., however, annulled most of them. 

CLARKE-OBSCURE (clarus, clear; and 
obaecurus, obscure: Jat.). (See CHIARO- 


BCURO.) 

CLAR’/ICHORD, vor CLAV’ICHORD (ela- 
vis, a key; and chorda, a musical string: 
Zat.), an instruinent of music, in the form 
ofaspinnet. It is now out of use, all such 
instruments having been superseded by the 
pianoforte, 

CLARIFIOCA’TION (clarificatio: from cla- 
rus, clear; and facio, I make: Lat., the 
process of clearing or fining any fluid from 
all heterogeneous matter or fwculence, It 
is often effected by involving the matters 
producing turbidity in some other, which 
causes them to be so heavy as to sink down, 
Coffee is cleared with isingiass by this 
method. It differs from filtration, which is 
merely a straining through paper, cloth, &c. 

CLAR’‘ION (clarus, clear: Lat.), a kind of 
trumpet whose tube fs narrower, and its 
tone more acute and shrill, than that of the 
common kind. 

OLASS (classis, a division: Zut,), a term 
applied in the scientific distribution of any 
subject. Classes are natural or artificial, 
according ag they are founded on natural 
relations or resemblances, or are formed 
arbitrarily. 

CLAS’SICAL (classicus, a citizen of the 
first class: Lat.),a term signifying excellent 
or of the highest order. It is sald to oweits 
origin to the division of the Roman people 
into classes, the first of which was called, by 
way of eminence, the classic. The werd claa- 
sical is also applied to authors of standard 
authority, and particularly to the chief 
writers among the Greeks and Romans. 

OLAUSE (clausula, from claudo, I shut; 
Zat.), in Law, an article in a contract or 
other writing: a distinct part of acontract, 
will, agreement, charter, &c.-—In Gram- 
mar, a subdivision of a sentence, in which 
the words are inseparably connected with 
each other in sense, and cannot with pro- 
priety be separated by a point. . 

CLAUS’TRAL (claustra, an enclosure: 
Lat.), relating to a cloister or religious 
house; a8 a claustral prior, 

CLA'VATE (clava, a club: Lat), in 
Botany, an epithet for parts of planta which 
are club-shaped, or grow gradually thicker 
towards the top. 

CLAV’ICLES (clavicula, a dim. of clavis, 
a key: Lat.), in Anatomy, two bones situ- 
ated transversely and a little obliquely 
opposite to each other, at the superior and 
anterior part of the thorax, between the 
acapula or shoulder-bone, and the sternum 
or breast-bone. 
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OLAY (ley ¢ Teut.), a species of earth 
which is firgniy coherent, weighty, compact 
and bard when dry, Lut stiff, viscid, an 








‘| ductile to a great degree when moist: 


smooth to the touch, not easily diffusibie in 
water, and when mixed with it not readily 
subsiding from it, Claya become soft by 
absorbing water, but so tenacious as to be 
eapable of being moulded into any shape: 
and hence they are the materials of bricks, 
pottery-ware, &c. They consist essentially 
of alumina, with variable quantities of 
ajlica. 

CLE’AVAGBE (kleben, to cleave ;: Germ.), in 
Mineralogy, a term used in relation to the 
fracture of minerals which have natural 
joints and possess a regular structure, 

CLEOHE, in Heraldry, a kind of crosses, 
charged with another cross of the same 
figure, but of the colour of the field, 

CLEDGE, in Mining, a thin stratum of 
clay, or fuller'’s earth. 

CLEF, or OLIFF (elef, x key : Fr., a cha- 
racter, in Music, placed in the beginning of 
A stave, to determine the degree of eleva- 
tion occupied by that stave in the general 
claviary or system, and to point out the 
name of the notes which are in the line of 
that clef. 

CLE/MATIS (Gr., from kléma, avinetwig, 
because it climbs trees with its slender 
twigs), a genus of climbing shruba, nat, ord. 
Ranu ea, including Virgin’s Bower and 
Traveller's Joy, the,Jatter a wild plant in 
English hedges, the Clemutis Vitalba of 


, botanists, 











CLEPSAM'MIA (klepto, I steal ; and psam- 
mos, sand : Gr.), an ancient Instrument for 
measuring time by sand, like an hour-glass: 
it obtained its name from the stealthy mo- 
tion of the sand. 

CLEPBY'DIA (klepsudra: from Kklepto, I 
steal; and hudor, water: Gr.),a Roinan and 
Grecian time-plece, or water-clock: an {n- 
strument to measure time by the fall of a 
certain quantity of water. (See CLEP- 
8AMMIA.) 

CLERE’STORY, a row of windows ina 
Gothic chyrch above the arches of the uave 
and choir. 

OLER’GY (kleroa, Hterally an inheritance; 
Gr., because clerics were supposed to take 
the ‘portion of the Lord’ as their inheri- 
tance), a general name given to the body 
of ecclesiastics of the Christian church, in 
distinction from the laity. Ethelwnlf, in 
855, gave the Anglo-Saxon priests a tithe of 
all the goods, and a tenth of all the lands in 
England, free from aj] secular services, 
taxes, &c&. The charter in which this was 
granted to them was confirmed by several 
of his successors; and William the Con- 
queror, finding the bishoprics so rich, made 
them baronies, each of which contained at 
least thirteen knights’ fees. 

OLERK (klerikos, from same deriv.), a 
word originally used to denote a learned 
mian, or man of letters, The term after- 
wards came to be appropriated to ecclesias- 
tics. In legal documents the clergymen of 
the Church of England are styled clerks to 
this day. 

CLE 
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to the clews of the sails, to truss them up 
to the yard. 

CLYENT (cliens, Lat.), 8 person who seeks 
advice of a lawyer, or commits his cause to 
the management of one, either fn prose- 
cuting a claim, or defending a suit in a 
court of justice.—-Among the Romans, a 
citizen who put himself under the protec 
tion of aman of distinction and influence 
called his patron. 

CLIMAO'TERIC (klimakterikos, from kit- 
mana, & Jadder: Gr.), in Astrology, & critical 
year or period In a person’s life. The super- 
stitious distinction of years is sald to have 
originated in the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
According to some, every seventh year is 
climacterical; but others allow only those 
years produced by multiplying 7 by the odd 
numbers 3, 5,7,9, to be such; for these, 
they say, bring with them some remarkable 
change with respect to health, life, or for- 
tune: the grand climacteric fs the sixty- 
third year. 

CLI’MATE (klima, the slope of the earth 
from the equator towards the pole; G*r.), 
ina popular sense the term climate is given 
to any country or region differing from 
another in the temperature of the air, or 
with respect to the seasons, without any 
regard to the length of the days, or to geo- 
graphical position. Thus we say a warm 
or cold climate, a gental climate, &c.  Cli- 
mate depends chiefly on distance from the 
equator, and height above the level of the 
sea: but the effect of these is greatly modi- 
fled by other circumstances, such as the 
configuration and extent of the country, its 
inclination and exposure, the direction of 
the chains of mountains by which {ft is in- 
torsected, or which are in its nefgbbour- 
hood, the nature of its soil with reference 
to radiation and evaporation, its distance 
from the sea, the action of winds having 
the temperature of different latitudes, the 
quantity of forest land, and the degree of 
cultivation. The diminution of forest and 
increase of tillage have, since the time of 
the ancient Romans, {mproved the climate 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, which 
ig not now, as formerly, intensely frozen 
during winter, 

CLUMAX (hlimaax, a ladder: Gr.), a figure 
in Rhetoric, consisting of an assemblage of 


particulars, rising, as it were, step by step. | 


The word is sometimes erroneously em- 
ployed instead of acme, the highest step of 
the climax. An anticlimax is a descent. 
For an accidental example, see the article 
ELYSIAN FIELDS. 

CLIN‘ICAL, (klinikos, from kling,a couch : 
Gr.), in ita literal sense, anything pertaining 
to a bed. Thus, a clinical lecture {s a dis- 
course from notes taken at the bedside of a 
patient by a physician, with a view to prac- 
tical instruction in the healingart. Clinical 
medicineis the practice of medicine on those 
in hospital or in bed. And the term clinic 
convert was applied by the ancient eccle- 
siastical historians to one who received 
baptism on his death-bed. 

CLINOM'ETER (Kline, a bed; metron, a 


measure : Gr.), an fnstrument employed by | 
“-LINES, and CLE W’-GARNETS, | geologists and miners for ascortaining the 


in Marine language, a ecort of tackle fastened | strike and angle of dip of stratified rocks. 
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CLOA'CA (a common sewer: Lat), the 
sewer of ancient Rome. It was constructed 
before the establishment of the republic, of 
immense blocks of stone, in such a solid 
manner, that it remains to the present day, 
and continues to fulfil the purpose for which 
it was intended. It was so spacious that a 
wagon loaded with hay might pase through 
it.——This name {s applied also to the ex- 
crementitious cavity, in birds, &c. 

CLOOK (¢cloche, a bell: Fr.), 8 machine for 
measuring time. Its invention has been 
attributed to Pacificus, archdeacon of 
Verona, in the 9th century; and even to 
Bosthius, in the early part of the 6th. The 
first clock made in England was construct- 
ed about the year 1288, and remained until 
the time of Elizabeth. The most ancient 
clocks, of which we have any distinct ac- 
count, were that erected in a tower of the 
palace of Charles V. of France, about the 
year 1864, and that made at Strasburg about 
the year 1370. In the following century 
public clocks became very common in 
Burope. The first method used for regu- 
lating clocks was by a fly-wheel; but this, 
being affected by the variable resistance of 
the air, acted very imperfectly. The great 
improvement in clockmaking was the appli- 
cation of the pendulum in the 17th century ; 
but it {a uncertain by whom it was first em- 
ployed. Some attribute {t to Galfleo, who 
first announced its isochronism ; and others 
to Huygens, who first explained {ts prin- 
ciple. The compensation pendulum was in- 
vented by Hooke in 1715; and the method 
of compenaation by the unequal expansion 
of different metals by Graham. A clock 
consista of wheela moved by weights, and 
{8 so constructed that, by a uniform vibra- 
tion of a pendulum, the hours, minutes, 
and seconds are measured with great exact- 
ness; and it Indicates the hour, not only by 
a dial, but by the stroke of & hammer on a 
bell. Sometimes, also, it strikes the half- 
hours and quarters. The clock measures 24 
mean hours, but the solar day is of various 
lengths, according to the situation of the 
earth In its orbit, and to the declination 
of the sun. Hence the clock is sometimes 
a few minutes faster or slower than the 


sin. 

CLOIS‘TER (clottre: Fy. ; from claustrum, 
an enclosure: Lat), part of a regular mo- 
nastery, consisting of an arcade or colon- 
nade, surrounding an open court, It served 
for exercise in wet weather, and sometimes 
for the transcription of books, &c. The 
word is used also to signify the convent 
itself. In a general sense, cloisters mean 
covered reas pe such ag were formerly 
attached to religious houses. 

CLOTH (clath: Ang. Sax.), any kind of 
stuff that is woven or manufactured in the 
toom, whether made of wool, hemp, fiax, or 
cotton, 

CLO’THING, It bas been very justly said 
that nothing ts more necessary toa comfort- 
able state of existence than that the body 
should be kept in nearly a uniform tempera- 
ture, The chief end proposed by clothing 
ought to be protection from the cold ; and it 
never can be too deeply impressed on the 
mind (especially of those who have the care 
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of children) that a degree of cold amounting 
to shivering cannot be felt under any cir- 
cumstances without injury tovthe health, 
and that the strongest constitution cannot 
resist the benumbing influence of & sensa- 
tion of cold constantly present, even though 
it be so moderate as not to occasion tmme- 
diate complaint, or to induce the sufferer to 
seek protection from it. Such a degree of 
cold often lays the foundation of the whole 
bost of chronic diseases, foremost amongst 
which are found acrofula and consumption: 
and persons engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments must be almost constantly exposed to 
it, unless the apartment in which they work 
ia heated to adegree that subjects them, on 
leaving it, to all the dangers of a sudden 
transition, as it were, from summer to 
winter. The inactivity to which they are 
condemned, by weakening the body, ren- 
ders it incapable of maintaining the degree 
of warmth necessary to comfort, without 
additional clothing or fire. To heat the air 
of an apartment much above the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, we must 
shut out the external air; and the air within 
becoming extremely rarefied and dry, it is 
doubly dangerous to pass from it to the cold, 
raw external air. But in leaving a mode- 
rately warm room, if properly clothed, 
the change is not felt ; and the full advan- 
tage of exercise is derived from any oppor 
tunity of taking it that may occur, The only 
kind of dress that can give the protection 
required by the changes of temperature to 
which high northern climates are Hable, is 
woollen ; and those who would receive the 
advantage which the wearing of {t is ca- 


pable of affording must place it next the | 


skin; for it is in this situation only that 
its health-preserving power can be felt. 
The great advantages of woollen cloth are 
briefly these :-—the readiness with which it 
allows the escape of the matter of perspi- 
ration through its texture; its power of 
preserving the sensation of warmth to the 
skin under all circumstances, from the 
slowness with which !t conducts heat ; and 
the softness, lightness, and pilancy of its 
texture. Cotton cloth must be eateemed the 
next dest material of which clothing can be 
made; but linen is the worst of all the sub- 
stances in use. 

OLOUD, a collection of vapour suspended 
in the atmosphere; a congeries of watery 
particles, arising in the first instance by 
evaporation from the land and seas, and 
afterwards condensed into a visible shape. 
Clouds are of various kinds, according to 
their peculiar form, or the quantity of elec- 
tric fluid they contain. Massive found 


‘clouds, increasing upwards from a hori- 


zontal base, are termed cumulus (cwmulo, It 
heap up: Lat.); horizontal layers, which 
include fogs and mists, are termed stratus 
(stratus, scattered; Lat.) ; and fibres or curl- 
ing streaks, which diverge in all directions, 
are termed cirrus (cirrus, a lock of hair: 
Lat,.). From these are formed four other 
varieties, the Oirro-cumulua, the Cétrro- 
stratus, the Cumulo-stratus, and the Cu 
mulo-cirrostratus, or nimbus (nimbus, a 
sudden shower : Lat.), into which the othera 
resolve themselves when rain falle. The 
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compound names of these clouds suffi- 
ciently cate their nature. It is pro- 
bable that, when the watery vapour is 
separated by decreased temperature from 
the air in which it is dissolved, it becomes 
highly electrical, in accordance with one 
of the electrical laws; and that this state 
of electricity, by ita repulsive tendency, 
keeps the aqueous particles from uniting 
suddenly and forming heavy rain. When 
this electricity is gradually dissipated, or 
suddenly durlng thunderstorms, rain falls. 
Cloud# are likewise screens interposed be- 
tween the earth and the scorching rays of 
the sun, which are often so powerful as to 
deatroy the more tender vegetables, 

OLOVE, a very pungent aromatic Indian 
spice; the unexpauded fower-bud of the 
Oaryophyllus aromaticus, a tree twenty feet 
high, belonging to the myrtle order, and 
growing in the Moluccas. 

OLO'VER, the common name of legu- 
maijnous plants belonging to the genus Tri- 
foltum. They are also called trefoil. Red 
clover is generally cultivated for fodder, 
and for enriching land. White clover is an 
excellent food for cattle, and the bee cul- 
lects no smal! amount of honey from its 
flowers. 

OCLYS’TER (kladstér, from kluzo, I wash: 
G@r.), in Medicine, a liquid substance in- 
jected into the lower intestines, usually 
for the purpose of promoting alvine dis- 





, charges, but someéimes for the support 
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swallow aliment. 

COAOH (coche, a caravan: Fr.), 8 vehicle 
of pleasure, distinguished from others, 
chiefly by being a covered box hung on 
springs, The oldest carriages were used 
by the ladies in England, and were termed 
whirlicotes; we find that the mother of 
Richard IJ., who, in 1360, accompanied him 
in his flight, rode in a carriage of this sort, 
But coaches, properly so called, were intro- 
duced Into England from Germany, or 
France, in 1580, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
In 1601, the year before the queen's death, 
an act wgs passed to prevent men from 
riding in coaches, as being effeminate: 
twenty-five years afterwards, however, 
hackney-coaches were in use. 

COAD’UNATHE (coaduno, I join together: 
fLat.), in Botany, an epithet for severul 
leaves united at the base. 

COAL, a solid inflammable mineral sub- 
stance, capable of being used for fuel. 
There are several kinds, the principal being 
anthracite, true coal, lignite, and bitu- 
mindus shale. Of these, true coal fs the 
most abundant and most yaluable. There are 
many Varieties of {t, from steam coal, which 
approaches anthracite, to jet, which some 
consider a variety of lignite. Analysis 
shows that it ig composed of carbon and hy- 
drogen, with oxygen, nitrogen, and sul- 
phur, combined with an earthy basis, which, 
when burnt, forms ash. Steam cual has 
little hydrogen, and it fs useless for gas- 
making. The coals best suited for this are 
deficient in heating power : such is Cannel 
coal. Coal is found in the Liassic and 
Oolitic members of the secondary forma- 
tion, but chiefly in the carboniferous beds 
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which derive their name from this circuin- 
stance. These belong to the Primary or 
Palwozoic formation. There are very large 
deposits of it in these beds in England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; in Belgium, Prussia, 
France, and Spain. The coal fields of North 
America are of enormous extent. It has 
been ascertained, by the ald of the micro- 
scope, that coal consists almost entirely of 
vegetable remains, and from the class of 
plants discovered, ijt has been inferred that 
they grew in a warm damp climate, The 
manner in which these deposits were 
brought together and fossilised, has been 
much discussed by gcologists, but the diffi- 
culties of the question are not yet cleared 
away. The total area of the English and 
Welsh coal fields is estimated at 3,000 square 
miles, and the 8cotch coal tlelds comprise a 
further area of 1,600 square miles. Not- 
withstanding this extent, such is the large 
quantity excavated, and so great is the 
waste, that apprehensions are entertained 
of their being worked out within a short 
period. In 1862, there were 3,088 collieries 
in Great Britain, and {n the preceding ycar 
about 235,600 colliers were einployed. The 
quantity of coals produced and sold in 1862 
amounted to 84,500,000 tons, and the coals 
exported the same year amounted to 
7,670,000 tons, The most remarkable mines 
in our island are those of Whitehaven and 
Newcastle. ‘the former are worked under 
the sea; the latter have been excavated tc 
the depth of 1,500 feet. 

OOAT, in Anatomy, the membranous co- 
ver of any part of the body: as the coats 
of the eye, the stomach, &c.——~CoaT oF 
ARMS, in the modern acceptation, a device, 
or assemblage of devices, supposed to be 
painted on a shield, which, in the language 
of heraldry, is called the sield.—CoaT OF 
MAIL, armour made in the form of a shirt, 
and consisting of a kind of network of 
fron rings. 

COATI-MONDI, a carnivorous anima), 
with a long snout, belonging to the bear 
family, and nearly allied tothe racoon. It 
is a native of Brazil and Central Americs, 
and is called by naturallats Nasuc rufa. 

COAT'ING, in Chemistry, what is used for 
the purpose of defending certain vesscls 
from the immediate action of fire; thus, 
the inside of some furnaces is covered with 
fire-clay, &c. 

COBALT’ (kobold, a devil: Germ.), a metal 
thus named by the miners, before {ts value 
was known, and when it was hated, on ac- 
count of its presence being considered un- 
favourable to that of other metals. It is of 
a greyish-white or reddisb-grey colour, is 
very brittle, and easily reducible to powder. 
It ia strongly magnetic, and has a apecific 
gravity of 85. It requires a high tempera- 
ture to melt it. Its equivalent is 20°5, It is 
never found in a pure state, but usually asa 
metallic oxide, combined with a large quan- 
tity of arsenic. The impure oxide of cobalt 
is called safer; but when fused with three 
parts of silicious sand and an alkaline flux, 
it is converted into a blue glasa,called smalt, 
This metal is used principally to give a per- 
manent blue colour to glass, and enameis. 
The chloride of cobalt in solution affords a 














COBRA] 
blue sympathetic ink. Characters written 
with this ink are invisible until exposed to 
heat. If the paper is laid aside for some 
time, the writing will again disappear. —— 
COBALT BLOOM, acicular arseniate of cobalt. 
———COBALT CRUST, earthy arseniate of 
cobalt. 

CO’BRA DE CAPELLA (the hooded 
cobra: Port.), the Naja tripudians of natu- 
ralista, a v venomous snake of India, 
which, when Irritated, puffs out its neck in 
the form of a hood, and this is marked with 
a etreak resembling a pir of spectacles. 


































Erythrozylon coca of botanists), the leaves 
of which when dried, powdered, and mixed 
with chalk or the ashes of other leaves, are 
chewed by the inhabitants of Peru and 
parta of Brazil, upon whose nervous system 
they produce such a stimulating effect that 
they are rendered capable of continued 
laborious work, without taking food, to an 
extraordinary degree, 

COO’COLITH (kokkos, a Kernel; and lithos, 
a stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a variety of 
augite or pyroxene. It is of a greenish 
pues and ig composed of granular concre- 
tions. 

COC'CULUS IN’DICUS, an Indian berry, 
the fruit of a climbing shrub belonging to 
the genus Anamurta, nat. ord. Menisperma- 
cea. <A preparation of {t is said to be em- 
ployed in communicating a narcotic quality 
to intoxicating drinks, A few handfuls of 
it, ground to a coarse powder, and thrown 
into a fish pond, will in a few hours bring 
the fish to the surface In a poisoned or 
intoxicated state; but putting them into 
fresh water recovers them. A poisonous 
principle called picrotoxine has been ex- 
tracted from cocculus indicus. 

COC’OUS (kokkos, the kermes berry : Gr.—- 
what was considered by the ancilentsa berry, 
ig now known to be an insect), in Entomo- 
logy, a genus of homopterous insects, of 
which only the male has wings. One of the 
species affords the cochineal of commerce, 
Other species infest valuable plants to such 
an extent, forming what gardeners call 
scale, that great injury is done to them. 
(See COCHINEAL and KERMRS,]} 

OCOC'CYX (Gr.), the lowest portion of the 
vertebral column, which in man consists of 
four sinall bones soldered together. They 
form the rudiments of a tail. The upper 
end joins the sacrum, (See VERTEBR2.} 

CO’/CHIN@BAL (cochenille: Fr., from cocci 
neous, of a scarlet colour: Lat.), the Coccus 
Cactt of entomologists, an insect which in 
hot countries feeds upon various species of 
cactus. It hasa plump wrinkled body, and 
somewhat resembles a seed cut in two. 
The female, after selecting a spot ona juicy 
leaf, thrusts in ita beak and there remains 
sucking for the remainder of its life. Plan- 
tations of cactus are made for them, to 
which the insects are carefully removed 
when young. When fully grown they are 
brushed off, and killed either in a hot oven 
or by boiling water. Cochineal fs employed 
for dyeing scarlet and crimson, and car 
mines and lakes are prepared from it. It 
takes about 70,000 insects to make up @ 
pound weight. In some years 1400 tons of 
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cochineal 
mand has much Jeasened of late, in conse: 
quence of the introduction of the dyes of 


aniline, 

COCH’LEA (kochlias, a snail: Gr.), in 
Anatomy, a portion of the internal ear; 80 
called from its shape in mamunals, betnug 
similar to that of a snail's shell. 

COCHLEA’RIA (cochleare, a spoon; Lat., 
from their leaves being hollowed out, like 
the bow! of a spvon), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Orucifere. The species 
chiefly consist of various kinds of scurvy 


ase. 
COCK ATOO’S, a tribe of parrots forming 
the Cacatuine of ornithologists. They pos- 
seas beaks that are much curved, and crests 
en the head which they can elevate or de- 
press at pleasure. The white cockatoos, 
which are sometimes brought alive to this 
country from India and Australia, belong 
to the genus Cucatiua, 

COCK-CHA’F AER, known also by the name 
of May-bug, & species of coleopterous in- 
sect. It is the Melolontha vulgaris, and is 
remarkable for the length of time {ft con- 
tinues in the grub or larva state, as also 
for the injury it does to vegetation. It lives 
only about a week in the perfect state; but 
the grub remains in the earth for three 
years before it is transformed into the per- 
fect Insect, and, in the mean time, is very 
destructive to the roots of plants, Each 
female produces about,two hundred eggs. 

COCK’-PIT, in ships of war, an apartment 
situated near the after hatchway, under 
the lower gun-deck, in which wounds are 
dressed. The fore cock-pit, when there is 
one, is a place leading to the magazine pas- 
sage and the store-room of the boatswain, 
gunner, and carpenter. 

OOCK’-ROACH, & name given to orthop- 
terous insects of the genus Blatta. The B. 
orientalis is the ‘ black bectle’ of our houses, 
an insect which is very active by night, 
when it devours whatever food muy lie in 
its way: it {is also very destructive to 
woollen cloths, &c. 

COOK ‘SWAIN (contracted int comon), an 
officer who has charge of the boat belung- 
ing toa ship, and the buat’s crew. 

COCK’/E’T, a seal belonging to the cus- 
tom-house: likewise a scroll of parchment, 
sealed and delivered by the officers of the 
custom-house to merchants, as a proof that 
their merchandise 1s entered. 

COO’KLE (coguille, a shel®: Fy.), the com- 
mon name of marine shell-fish belonging to 
the genus Cardiwm, several species of which 
are known on our coasta, “ 

OO’COA, a palm tree, the Cocos nucifera of 
botanists. It grows in both the East and 
West Indies, ia about atxty feet in height, 
and produces a fruit called the cocoa-nut. 
The she)! of the latter isa woody substance ; 
it contains a white fieshy kernel and a 
aweet refreshing Hquor. These nuts, which 
are from three to seven inches long, hang 
in clusters on the top of the tree; their 
kernels yield a considerable quant'<y of oil, 
which is now made available in the manu- 
facture of candles and soap; and the fila 
ments of their outer coat are made into 
cables, If the body of the tree be bored, 
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there exudes from the wound a white 
liquor called palm wine or toddy. The leaves 
are wrought into sacks, hammocks, &c. 
The Cingalese have a saying that this tree 
serves for ninety-nine known things, the 
hundredth, man is not able to discover.—— 
OoOooa, More correctly CACAO, the chief in- 
gredient in chocolate, is obtained from a 
small tree growing shundantly in Demerara 
and the region of the Amazons. This is 
the Theobroma cacae, which is allied to the 
baobab and silk cotton trees, nat. ord. Bytt- 
neriacee, The fruit has an oblong form, 
and is about five inches long. It grows from 
the stem and Jarger branches. Within a 
hard shell He the ofly seeds, nestling in 





white pulp, and these being dried, are manu- 
' ——In Architecture, a square depression or 


factured into chocolate. 

COCOO'N, the fibrous case which some 
caterpillars weave around themselves, when 
they assume the pupa or chrysalis form. 
The threads being unwound afford the silk 
of commerce. 

COD, or COD-FISH (codde: Saz.), the 
English name of the Morrhua vulgaris, one 
of the most valuable,of fishes. The abdo- 
men is thick and prominent; the head and 
eyes are large. It has dusky fins, the doreal 
and anal being rather large, the pectoral 
and ventral rather small. The upper jaw ts 
longest, and the lower is bearded at the tip 
by a single cirrus. It {inhabits the northern 
seas, particularly the banks of Newfound- 
and and sometimes attains a very large 
size, 

COD’-LIVER OIL, an oil which is ob- 
tained from the liver of the cod-fish, and 
has lately acquired much reputation for its 
remedial powers. It is used in the dose of 
a tablespoonful three or four times a day, 
{in pulmonary phthisis, in various scrofu- 
fous affections, {n chronic gout and rheu- 
matiam, and in some skin diseases. 
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CODE (codex, a book: Lat.), a collection , 


or system of laws. The collection of laws 
and constitutions made by order of the 
Empcror Justinian is termed a code by way 
of eminence.——The Code Napoleon, or civil 
code of France, drawn up during the 
governn@nt of Napoleon, effected great 
changes in the laws of France. 

COD‘'ICIT, (codicillus, a dim. of codex, a 
book: Zat.), a supplement to & will, con- 
taining anything which the testator wishes 
to add, or any explanation, alteration, or 
revocation of what his will contains. 

COEFF I/CIMNTS, in Algebra, such num- 
bers, or given quantities, as are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, as multi- 
pliers: thus, in 8a, ba, and ary, 3 is the 
coefficient of a, bofx,andcof xy. 

OCE’LIAC (Koilia, the belly : Gr.), an epi- 
thet for what pertains to the belly, or the 
intestinal canal. Thus, the ca@liac artery is 
that artery which issuea from the aorta 
just below the diaphragm ; the ca@liac vein 
is a vein of the intestinum rectum; and 
celiac passion is a flux or diarrhoea of undi- 
gested food. 

CG@’/NA (Lat.), the principal meal among 
the Greeks and Rotnans, The time of the 
cena, or supper, was the ninth hour, an- 
swering to three o'clock in the afternoon 
with us; and it usually consisted of three 


courses, A libation was made both before 
and after it; and the evening was con- 
cluded with much‘festivity. 

COF’FEE TRER, an evergreen shrub 
growing in Arabia, the West Indies, an 
Ceylon. It is the Coffea Arabica of hota- 
nists, nat. ord. Cinchonaceas. It is seldom 
more than sixteen or eighteen feet high : 
the flowers are of a pure white, and the 
berries red when ripe. The use of coffee is 
said to have been introduced into England 
in 1652. What is called Mocha coffee, from 
Arabia Felix, {8 accounted the best; but 
that of Java, Bourbon, and the West In- 
dies, is what we usually obtain, and consti- 
tutes an Important article of commerce, 

COF’FER (coffre: F¥.), a chest or trunk. 


sinking in each interval between the mo- 
dillions of the Corinthian cornice.—JIn 
Fortification, a trench cut in the bottom of 
a dry ditch.—_—In Mineralogy, a trough in 
which tin ore fg broken to pieces. 

COF’FER-DAM, in Bridge-building, a 
water-tight case of piling, fixed in the bed 
of ariver, for the purpose of rendering dry 
the place on which a pier is to be erected; 
and sometimes the enclosure is double, clay 
being rammed in between. When finished, 
the water is pumped out of it, and the plier 
is built up fnside, 

OOF’FIN, in the Veterinary art, the whole 
hoof of a norse’s foot above the coronet, 

COGNA’TION (cognatto, relationship by 
birth : Zat.), in Civil Law, natural relation- 
ship, or that line of consanguinity which 
ig derived through either males or females, 
descended from the same father; in oppo 
sition to agnation, which is derived through 
males only, 

COG’/NIZANCE (connaissance: Fr.; from 
cognitus, known: Zat.), in Law, the Hearing 
of a thing judicially. Also, the acknowledg- 
ment of a fine.——COGNIZANCE OF PLBA8, 
a privilege granted by the king to a city 
or town, to hold pleas of all contracts, 


Cc. 

COGNO'MEN (co-gnomen: Lat.), the sur- 
name or family name among the Romans. 
Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius 
is the prenomen, Cornelius the nomen, and 
Sciplo the cognomen. 

COGNO’VIT (he has confessed: Zat.), in 
Law, a writing by which the defendant ad- 
mits that the plaintiff's cause of action 
against him is just; and suffers judginent 
to be entered against him without trial. 
Cognovits must be witnessed by the de- 
fendant’s attorney. 

OOHE’SION (cohereo, I adhere to: Lat.) 
as distinguished from adhesion, in Natural 
Philosophy, {8 that species of attraction 
which, uniting the particles of homogene- 
ous bodies, retains them in the same masa, 
It depends on the amount of cohesion, 
whether a body shall be inga solid, liquid, 
or gaseous state, Theattraction of cohesion 
acts only at exceedingly small distances 

COHOBA/’TION, tn Chemistry, the opern- 
tion of repeatedly distilling the same liquor, 
or returning it back again upon the same 
substance, and redistilling it. 

CO’HORT (cohors: Lat.), a military body 
among the Romans, consisting of the tenth 
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cor} 
of a legion, or from three to six hundred 
men. The nm cohort was a body of 
picked troops who attended the general: it 
was first formed by Scipio Africanus, The 
Prastorian cohorts were established by Au- 
gustus, in imitation of the Pretorian 
oohort ; and were intended to prutect his 
person. They were originally10,000 men, but 
Vitellius increased the number to 16,000. 

COIF (coiffe, a hood: Fr.), the badge of 
serjeants-at-law, who are called serjeants 
of the colf, from the lawn coif they wear 
under their caps, when they are created 
serjeants., 

OOIN (F*.), a piece of metal stamped with 
certain marks, and made current at a cer- 
tain value. Strictly speaking, coln differs 
from money, a8 the species differs from the 
genus. Money is any matter, whether 
metal, paper, beada, shells, &c., which has 
currency as a medium in commerce. Coin 
is a particular species always made of 
metal, and formed by a process called coin- 
ing. The British coinage of gold and sil- 
vor is wholly made at an establishment 
called the Mint, near the Tower of London. 
(See MINT.) 

COINDIOA’TION (co, along with; and 
indicatio, a pointing out: Lat.), in Medi- 
cine, a sign or symptom, which, with other 
signs, assists to show the nature of the 
disease, and the proper remedy. 

COIR, a fibrous material, formed from 
Tt Ig used for 
making ropes, matting, &c. 

COL’/CHIOUM (Lat. ; from Colchis, in Ar- 
mentia, where it is safd to have abounded), 
Meadow » & herbaceous plant, which 


‘ grows in various parts of Europe. It be- 





longs to the nat. ord. Melanthacee. Pre- 
parations of it are used as a remedy for 
the gout. 

OCOL/COTHAR CArab.), called also Crocus 
Martis, an impure brownish-red oxide of 
fron, which remains after the distillation of 
the acid from sulphate of iron, and is used 
{o polishing glass and metals. The best 
sort of polishing powder, called jeweller’s 
red rouge, or plate powder, is the precipl- 
tated oxide of fron. 

COLD (Saz.). Great degrees of cold are 
produced by mixing together substances 
which dissolve rapidly. The reason of this 
will appear when it is recollected that in 
the conversion of solid bodies to fluids, 
caloric is always absorbed. Mixtures to 
produce artificial cold are generally made 
by Laer gamed salt with snow, or with diluted 
acid and powdered ice. Ice has now become 
80 much in request, either as a luxary or 
a8 & remedy, that various machines have 
been constructed for making it. (See Icr- 
MAKING MAOHINES.] 

COLEOPTERA (koleos, a sheath; and 
pteron, a wing: Gr.), fu Entomology, the 
order of BEETLES. 

COOLIO (kélikos, suffering in the colon: 
Gr., from the part to which the pain is 
referred), an appellation given indiscrim!- 
nately to almost all pains in the abdomen ; 
butit is chiefly known as that disease which 
ts characterized by a spasmodic sensation in 
the intestines, billous vomiting, and obsti- 
nate costivencas._— PAINTERS’ COLIC, & 
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very painful and dangerous disease, arising 
from the absorption of lead intq.the system. 
Without proper attention it ends in em» 
ciation, paralysis, and death. 

COLISE’UM, an elliptical amphitheatre, 
at Rome, built by Vespasian. This unri- 
valled monument of ancient grandeur was 
1612 feet In circumference, contained eighty 
arcades, and would hold 100,000 spectators, 
It was decorated with statues representing 
all the provinces of the empire; and in the 
middle stood thatof Rome, holding a golden 
apple in her hand. Down to the thitteenth 
century, it remained almost uninjured; af- 
terwards Pope Paul II. took all the stones 
from it, which were used for the construc- 
tion of the palace of St. Mark; and in later 
times some other palaces were erected from 
its fragments. But Benedict XVI. caused s 
cross to be erected in the centre of the 
arena, where Roman Catholic worship {is oc- 
casfonally performed ; and, at present, care 
is taken not to injure its venerable ruins. 
The great object of this magnificent build- 
ing was to exhibit the brutal spectacles of 
the gladiators contending with wild beasts, 
&c. On the triumph of Trajan over the 
Dacians, 11,000 animals were killed in the 
amphitheatres at Rome; and 1000 gladiators 
fought during 128 days. The gladiators at 
first were malefactora who contended for 
victory and life, or captives and slaves, who 
were made to fight for their freedom ; but 
after a time many livedby it asa profession ; 
and these exhibitions continued, with mo- 
difications, for above 600 years. 

COLLAP’BE (collapsto, from collabor, I 
shrink together: Lat.), to close by falling 
together, as the fine canals or Vessels of the 
body collapse in old age, or as a balloon col- 
lapses when the gas escapes from it,——In 
Medicine, a sudden and great depression of 
its energy and strength. 

COL’/LAR (collare, from collum, the neck ; 
Dat.), in Roman Antiquity, a chain put 
round the neck of slaves who had run away. 
——In a modern sense, it denotes an orna- 
ment for the neck, consisting of a chain of 
gold, frequently containing ciphers or other 
devices with a badge hanging” in front, 
and worn by the knights of several military 
orders. 

COLLAT’ERAL (com, along with; and 
lateralis, belonging to the side: ZLat.), in 
Genealogy, a term applied to kindred with 
reference to other kindred, when they are 
younger children, or have descended from 
younger children of the same common an- 
cestor; used in opposition to lineal de- 
scendants.——COLLATERAL SEOURITY, in 
Law, security for the performance of cove- 
nants or the payment of money, given in 
addition to the principal security. 

OCOLLA'TION (cullatio, a bringing to- 
gether: Lat,), in the Canon Law, the pre- 
sentation to a benefice, by a bishop, who 
has {t,in.his own gift or patronage. When 
the patron of a church is not a bishop, he 
presents his clerk for admission, and the 
bishop institutes him ; but collation includes 
both presentation and institution.—~OoL- 
LATION, in Law, the comparison of a copy 
with its original,to ascertain its conformity; 
or the report of the officer who made the 
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comparison. Hence, a collator is one who 
compares eoples or manuscripts. And by 
collating, among printers, ig meant examin- 
ing the whole number of sheets belonging 
to a book, to see if they are all gathered 
properly. 

COL'LECT (collectus, from colligo, I col- 
lect: Lat.), a short comprehensive prayer. 
such as those appointed to be repeated 
befure the epistles and gospels in the pub- 
lic service of the Church of England. 

COLLECTA'NEA (collectaneus, gathered 
together; from the same: Lat,), in Litera- 
ture, notes, observations, or any matter col- 
lected from a variety of works. 

COLLECTIVE (collectivus, gathered to- 
gether; from the same: Lat.), in Grammar, 
an ep{thet for any noun which comprehends 
many persons or things; as a multitude, a 
company, a congregation, an army, &c. 

L‘LEGE (colleginm, from collegu, a com- 
panion: Lat), in its usual, though some- 
what limited sense, a public place endowed 
witb certain revenues, where the several 
departments of learning are taught, and 
where the studenta reside, under a regular 
Giscipline. The schools in cathedrals and 
monasteries were confined chiefly to the 
teaching of grammar, and there were only 
one or two masters employed for that pur- 
pose: but in colleges, professors are ap- 
pointed to teach all the branches of science. 
— —In the inore extended signification of 
the word, the anciert Romans had colleges, 
which were a species of corporate body, 
as that of the augure ; and others whose 
‘members had no bond of unfon but that of a 
common orcupation, as the Collegia opifi- 
cium (colleges of workmen). And, in this 
country, many corporate bodies are terined 
collegere, Which have little or no reference 
to education; thus the College of Physi- 
cians, the College of Heralds, &c¢,——JIn the 
Academical sense, a college is a society 
established for scholastic purposes, en- 
dowed with revenues, and subject fo a code 
of Jaws. When one body imparts instruc- 
tion in all the branches of knowledge, it is 
hoth a coglege and a university: thus, Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. On the other hand, a 
number of colleges, united under the same 
discipline, constitute a university. Insuch 
a case, while each college is governed by 
its own superiors, there are powers which 
are wielded by the university at large. As 
the Scotch unjyersities have not a body of 
fellows and scholars receiving stipends, 
they are not in the atrict sense colleges. 
When universities were first instituted, 
the students who came to them for instruc- 
tion lodged where they pleased, and had 
no common bond of union, except that of 
study. Boarding houses were then esta- 
blished ; and being ultimately endowed by 
munificent persons for the benefit of the 
students who were receiving instruction at 
the university, they became colleges. These 
consist of a head under some name, as 
provost, of a body termed fellows, who—as 
these institutions originally had reference 
to supplying the church with ministers— 
were not allowed to marry, and, iastly, of 
graduates, named scholars. Afterwards, 
members who did not share the benefit of 
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the foundation, were allowed to reside 
within them, and were subjected to their 
rulers. Every student is under the care of 
some tutor, who is generally one of the res!- 
dent fellows, to whom he {is assigned in 
charge. The university confers degrees, 
&c., but each college prepares its students 
to receive them ; and every member of the 
university must now belong to some col- 
Jlege. Individual colleges sometimes iin- 
part {netruction in every branch of know- 
ledge—some of those, for example, belong- 
ing to the University of Paris. But even 
there the most important are devoted to 
special subjects; as that of the Sorbonne, 
to theology, &c. The oldest colleges in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are suppo to have 
been founded about the middle of the 18th 
century. 

COLLE’GIATE CHURCHES, those that, 
without being cathcdrals, have, with the 
exception of the episcopacy, the dignitaries 
usually attached to such. Westminster 
Abbey is formally styled ‘the Collegiate 
Church of 8t Peter's.’ 

COLLIMA’TION, LINE OF, in a tele- 
scope that which passes through the tube, 
and cuts both the focus of the eye-glass and 
the centre of the object-glasa, 

COLLIQ’UATIVE (colliguesco, I become 
liquid : Lat.), an epithet indicating a morbid 
discharge of the animal fluids ; as a colligua- 
tive fever, which is accompanied with pro- 
fuse swenting, &c. 

COLLIS‘ION (collisio, from collido, I dash 
one thing against another: Lat.), in Me- 
chanics, the meeting or mutual striking of 
two or nore bodies, one of which, at least, 
is in motion, 

COLLO'DION (kolla, glue: Gr.), a solution 
jn ether, containing a little alcohol, of 
xyloidin, a substance formed by treating 
starch, and other things of the same class, 
with nitric acid. On account of its adhe- 
sive properties it {a employed in pharmacy, 
but its chief use {s {n coating plates of 
glass for photographic Images. [See PHoro. 
GRAPHY.) 

COLLU‘SION (collusto, from colludo, I act 
in fraudulent union with: Zat.), in Law, an 
illegal compact between two or more per- 
sons, 

COLLYR’/TUM (Lat.; from kollurion: 
Gr.), in Medicine any fluid appleation for 
the eves. 

COLOBO'MA (Koloboo, I shorten: @r.), in 
Medicine, the growing together, or gluey 
adhesion, of the eyelids. 

COL/OOYNTH, or COLOQUIN’TIDA 
(ikdlon, the colon ; and kineo, I move: G@*,), 
the Bitter apple. It is the fruit of a wild 
gourd (the Gitrullus Colocynthis of botan- 
ists), the pulp of which {1s light, spongy, 
and white; and is remarkable for its in- 
tense bitterness. Ooloquintida has been 
known in medicine from the earliest timea 
as one of the most powerful cathartics: it 
is sent us from Syria, particularly from 
Aleppo. 

COLOGNE-EARTH, a substance used in 
painting, of a deep brown colour, approach: 
ing amber. It is supposed to be a prepa- 
ration of the remaina of wood long buried 
in the earth. 
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OO'LON (kdlon, a member of anything: 
Gr.), in Anatomy, the greater or upper por- 
tion of the large inteatine.——In Grammar, a 
point marked thua (:), and used to divide a 


sentence. 

OOLONEL (FY,), the chief commander of 
a regiment, whether infantry or cavalry. 

COLONNA’DE (2%. ; from columna, a co- 
lumn: Zat.), a range of pillars running 
mice oF quite round a building. 

OOL'ONY (colonia, from colonus, a hus- 
bandman : Lat.), a body of people removed 
from their mother-country to a distant 
region, where they form a settlement under 
the sanction of the home government. 

COL’/OPHON (something finished: Lat. ; 
from hon, the summit: G7.), in Biblio- 
graphy, the name given to the postscript in 
the last sheet of an early printed work, con- 
taining the printer's name, date, &c. 

COL/OPHONITE (kolophénia, resin: G7.\, 
in Mineralogy, a variety of garnet, of ared- 
dish yellow or brown colour, occurring in 
small amorphous granular masses. 

COLOPH/ONY (kolophénia: Gr., from a city 
of that name), black resin, or turpentine 
bolled in water and dried: or the residuum 
after the diatillation of oil of turpentine. 

COL/ORATURE (coloratus, variegated : 
Lat.), in Music, all kinds of variations, 
trilla, &c., intended to heighten the effect of 
the melody, or show the skill of the vocalist. 

OOLOS'8US (kolossos: Gr.), a statue of 
enormous or gigantic proportions. That to 
which this name has been specially applied 
was an Apollo in brass, upwards of 100 feet 
in height, erected at Rhodes, the workman- 
ship of Chares, who devoted himself to it 
during twelve years. It was placed at the 
entrance of the harbour, with the right 
foot on the land at one side, and the left 
on that at the other; and {is said to have 
stood nearly fourteen centuries before the 
period in which it fell by the shock of an 
earthquake. When the Saracens becanie 

d of Rhodes, they found it in a 
prostrate state, and sold it to a Jew, by 
whom 900 camels were laden with its ma- 
terials. The largest colossus of modern 
timea is that of 8. Carlo Boromev, on the 
Tago Maggiore. It is a hollow statue of 
bronze, nearly sixty feet in height. 

COL/OUR (color: Lat.), in Physics, a pro- 
perty inherent in light, and not, as was for- 
merly supposed, in the coloured substance. 
It avlnes from only a portion of the colourcd 
rays, which form white light, being trans- 
mitted to the eye s0 as to produce sensation, 
the rest being absorbed or turned in a dif- 
ferent direction by reflection or refraction. 
The principal colours are red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet, They are 
all reducible to red, yellow, and blue : and the 
others are formed by some combinations of 
these, as green by fda and blue, orange 
by red and yellow, &c.; and all the colours 

mit of many ghades of difference. White is 
not properly a colour, since a white body re- 
‘flecta the rays of light without separating 
them ; nor black, since a black body, on the 
contrary, absorbs nearly all the rays. [See 
COMPLEMENTARY COLOURS.)——COLOURS, 
{n Heraldry, the tinctures with which the 
field or any part of the escutcheon 1s distin- 
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guished : they are red, biue, black, green, 
and purple; which the heralds “call gules, 
azure, sable, vert, and purpure. Tenue and 
tawny, or sanguine, are not #0 common. 
The yellow and white, called or and argent, 
are metals, not colours. The metals and 
colours are expressed in blazon by the names 
of precious stones, with reference to the 
arms of noblemen, and by those of planets 
or stars, with reference to the arms of royal 
personages,——CoLou Rs, in Military affairs, 
the banners, flags, ensigna, &c., of alk kinds 
borne in the army or fleet. 

COL’/OURING, in Painting. The effect of 
a picture depends far more upon the way in 
which the colours are harmonized and con- 
trasted than on the exact imitation of the 
real colours of objects. Painters use the word 
hue with reference to the pecullar quality of 
a colour, distinguishing it from another co- 
lour throughout all shades and variations, 
as green from purple. Tint signifies the 
degree of the intensity of hue from the 
greatest depth to the lightest wash. Tone 
means the degree of illumination or shade 
in which the hues and tints are seen. Local 
colour ig the true colour of an object with- 
out regard to tone or tint. Broken colours 
are hues composed of several others, 80 as 
to make a mixture quite distinct from the 
prismatic red, blue, and yellow, and the 
typical browns, purples, and greens. Colour- 
ing, says Mrs. Jameson, is generally cold 
in Poussin, delicate in Guido, warm in Do- 
menichino, glowing and golden in Titian, 
fervid and fiery in Giorgione, fiorid in 
Rubens, powerful in Rembrandt. 

COLOUR TOP, a philosophical toy in- 
vented by Mr. John Gorham, for the purpose 
of showing the effect of mingling different 
colours, This is done by giving pieces of 
coloured paper a motion of rapid rotation. 

COL’/UBER (a snake: Lat.), in Zoology, 
a genus of snakes which includes the com- 
mon or ringed snake of our islund, Coluber 
natriz, a timid fnoffensive animal, 

COL/UMBINE (columbinus, dove-coloured: 
Lat), the common name of plants belong- 
ing to the genus Aqutlegia, nat. rder Ra- 
nunculacee, a genus of plants of several 
species,— Also the chief female dancer in 
& pantomime. 

COLUM’BIUM (from Columbia in Ame- 
rica), the name of a very rare metal, some- 
times called Tantalum, first discovered in 
a minera] from Massachusetts in North 
America, It haga grey colour. So far no 
use has been discovered for it. 

COLUMEL’LA (the dim. of columna, a co- 
lumn: Zat.), in Botany, the central pillar in 
some capsules from which the valves sepa- 
rate when the fruitisripe. In Conchology, 
the upright pillar in most unfvalve shells, 
round which the whorls twist. 

COL'UMN (columna; Lat.), in Architec- 
ture, a cylindrical pillar, or long round body 
of wood, stone, or fron, which serves either 
for the support or ornament of a building. 
It consists of a capital, which is the top or 
head: a shaft, which {is the cylindrical 
part; and a base, on which it rests. It 
differs froin the pilaster, which is square, 
Columns are distinguished as to their form 
into the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Oorinthian, 
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and Composite. The Tuscan {a characterized 
py belng ude, simple, and maasive; the 
Dorie is next in strength and massiveness 
to the Tuscan ; the Ionic is more slender 
than the Tuscan and Doric; the Corinthian 
is still more delicate in its form and pro- 
portions, and is enriched with ornaments; 
and the Composite is a species of the Corin- 
thian. The proportions of a column are 
stated in terms of the radius of the bottom 
of the shaft, which radius is termed a mo- 
dule, poe is divided into 30 equal parts called 
minu The Tuscan column has a total 
height of 14 modules, the capital and the 
base having each one module. The Doric 
column has a height of 16 modules, the 
hase having one module, and the capital 
82 minutesa. The Ionic column has a 
height of 18 modules, the capital 21 min- 
utes, and the base 80 minutes. The shaft 
may be plain or fluted: if the latter, it 
should have 20 or 24 futings. This column 
is frequently used for porticoes. The Corin- 
thian column has more delicacy and orna- 
inent than the others, the shaft being 
slender, and the capital rich. It is 20 mo- 
dules in height, the base having one mo- 
duke and the capital 70 minutes. The shaft 
may be fluted. The capital is adorned with 
olive leaves. The Composite or Roman 
column has a height of 20 modules, the base 
having one module, and the capital 70 min- 
utes. The shaft may be fluted.——The word 
OOLUMN has also many other signitfications., 
Thus it means the division of a page, which 
may contain two or more columns; a large 
body of troops drawn up in order; any body 
of the same diameter as its base—thus, 2 
column of water, air, or mercury. 

COLUM’NA (a column: Lat.), in Anatomy, 
a term applied to differont parts: thus the 
columna nasi is the lowest and fleshy por- 
tion of the nose, which forms a part of the 
septum; and the columna oris is the same 
with the uvula, 

COLU’RES (kolos, clipped; and vura, a 
tail; Gr), In Astronomy, two great circles 
supposed to intersect each other at right 
angles @ the poles of the earth. They 
pass through the solstitial and equinoctial 
points of the ecliptic, and are hence called 
the Solstitial and Hquinoctial colures. It ts 
believed that this name was given to them 
on account of their lower parts being al- 
ways cut off by the horizon. 

COMA, og COMA-VIGIL (kdma, a le- 
thargy: Gr.), a preternatural propensity to 
Bleep, or lethargic drowsiness. It is a 
symptom which often attends acute and 
talignaut fevers.——COMA BOMNOLENTUM, 
fis when the patient continues ina profound 
sleep, and, if awaked, immediately relapses, 
without being able to keep his eyes open. 
——COMA BERENI‘CIS (komé, hair: Gr.), Be- 
renice’s hair, in Astronomy, a constellation 
of the northern hemisphere, composed of 
stars near the tail of Leo.——The word CoMA 
also denotes the hairy appearance that sur- 
rounds a comet, when the earth is between 
ft and the sun. 

COMA'TULA (comatus, hairy: Lat.), a 
genus of marine radiate animals allied tu 
the star fishes, In their young state they 
are attached by a jointed statk to rocks, 
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and they then resembie the PENTAOCRINUS, 
But when fully grown the stalk disappears, 
and a number of jointed legs, armed with 
claws, take its place. The animal consista 
of a central disk, in which is the mouth on 
the underside, and from which radiate five 
pairs of plumose arme, whence it has re 
ceived the name of feather star. By the 
flapping of these arms it can move slowly 
through the water, 

COMBINA’TION (combinatto, a jotning 
two by two: Lat.), in its general and most 
popular sense, a league or association formed 
for good or bad purposes.—— In Chemistry, 
the intimate union of two or more bodies, 
from which results a new compound differ- 
ing in its properties from any of the con- 
stituents, 
alkali, forms a salt, and furnishes a good 
instance of combination.—— COMBINATION, 
in Mathematics, the variation or altcration 
of any number of quantities, letters, sounds, 
or the like, in all the different manners 
possible, 

COMBUB‘TION (combustio, from comburo, 
I consume: Lat.), in Chemistry, a term 
which denotes the union of a supporter of 
combustion, which is generally the oxygen 
of the alr, with a combustible substance, or 
its elements. When this combination is 
energetic, it ig always accompanied by heat 
and light. In popular language, combustion 
is the effect of fire inapparently consuming 
anything and producing heat. It was for- 
merly supposed that a body was annihilated 
either wholly or partially by combustion ; 
but we now know that this mistake is due 
to the products of combustion being gene- 
rally invisible. Of all bodies capable of 
being procured in large quantities, none 
throws off light so abundantly during its 
combination with oxygen as the elemen- 
tary gas, hydrogen, when united to the ele- 
mentary solid, carbon. This gas and solid 
may be combined in various proportions, 
and a combination of the same proportions 
will assume various external appearances, 
according to the varytng conditions under 
witch the union has taken place. The gas 
of our street lamps exhibits one form of the 
compound; the liquid oils that we burn in 
our lamps another form; and a third form 
of it is afforded by the solid fats which we 
obtaiu frgn a wide range of animal and 
vegetable substances. 

COM'’EDY (kimédia, from kdmé,a village: 
and édé@, a song: Gr.), because the first 
comedies consisted of rustic dialogues), a 
dramatic representation of the light, humo- 
rous, and pleasant kind, particularly intend- 
ed to ridicule the follies of men. Scaliger 
defines comedy to be a dramatic poem, 
representing the business of Hfe, whose 
event is fortunate and style familiar. With 
us, comedy is distinguished from farce, as 
the furlmer represeuts nature as she is, the 
latter distorts and overcharges her; but 
whether it be to recommed virtue, or to 
render folly ridiculous, the real intention 
and effect are amusement, 

COMET (kométés, from komé, hair: Gr.), 
in Astronomy, anebulous star, accompanted 
with a train of light, and performing revo- 
lutions about the sun in an elliptical orbit, 
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which has the sun in one of the foci. 
Several comets are suspected of describing 
parabolas and not ellipses, in which case 
they will never again visit our system. The 
head has usually a nucleus or denser part, 
surrounded by a faint light or nebulosity. 
Some comets have appeared without tails, 
whilst others have had several tails; that 
of 1744, for instance, had six, which spread 
out likea fan. These tails are frequently of 
extraordinary extent. The comet of 1680, 
one of the most celebrated of modern times, 
had a tail that was calculated at twenty 
millions of leagues immediately after its 
perihelion passage, and yet it was emitted 
in two days. It subsequently became more 
than twice as Jong. The matter of these 
tails must he of incalculable tenuity, and it 
ig supposed that on account of the distance 
to which they are sent, much of it can 
never be reabsorhed. Even the heads of 
many comets are composed of matter of 
extreme thinness, for a star of the fifth 
magnitude was observed through the den- 
sest part of one without undergoing any 
diminution of lustre. ‘The most unsuh- 
stantial .clouds,’ says Sir John Herschel, 
‘which float in the highest regions of our 
atmosphere, and seem at sunset to he 
drenched in Hight, and to glow throughout 
their whole depth as if an actual ignition 
without any shadow or dark side, must be 
looked upon as dense and massive bodies 
compared with the filmy and all but spirit- 
ual texture of a comet,’ 

COMETA’/RIUM (kometes, a comet: Gr.) 
a machine constructed to represent the re- 
volution of a comet about the gun. 

COMETOG’RAPHY (kométés, a comet; 
and grapho, I write: Gr.), a description of, 
or discourse upon, comets, 

COM'/FREY, the common name of Sym- 
phytum officinale, a wild herbaceous plant, 
nat. ord. Boraginacea:, whose root abounds 
with a mucilaginous juice, which made it 
esteemed as an emoliient. 

COMITA’TIS CAUSA (on account of 
courtesy: Lat... At the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, persons who are 
masters of arts, or bachelors, or doctors of 
civil law, medicine, or divinity, of one uni- 
versity, or of Dublin, may be admitted to 
the same degree ut the other comitatis 
canada, 

COMI'TTA (Lat.: from cum, with; and 
itus, a going), in Roman Antiquity, an as- 
sembly of the people, either in the Comi- 
tium, or Campus Martius, for the election 
of magistrates, or consulting on the im- 
portant affairs of the republic. 

COM™MA (komma, a piece cut off: Gr.), in 
Grammar, a point or character marked thus 
(,), denoting the shortest pause in read- 
ing, and separating a sentence Into divi- 
sions or members.——In Music, the smallest 
of all the subdivisions; being about the 
ninth part of a tone. 

COMMANDANT” (Fr.), the commanding 
officer of a place, or of a hody of forces. 

COMMAN'DER (commander, to command : 
Fr.), the chief officer of an army, or one 
who has the command of a body of men. 
The Commander-in-Chief in the British 
army ia he who has the supreme command 
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over all the land forces in (ireat Britain. 
In the Naval service, the chief admiral in 
auy port or station ts so called.——The 
COMMANDER of a ship, in the Royal Navy, 
is an officer next in rank to a post-captain, 
and corresponds toa major in the army ; he 
has the command of a ship of war under 
18 guns, asloop, &c. 

COMMEN'CEMENT (a beginning: F%.), 
anannual public assembly of the university 
of Cambridge ; or the day on which degrees 
are publicly conferred. 

COMMEN’DAM (commendo, I give in 
charge: Lat.), in Ecclesiastical Law, the 
trust or adininistration of the revenues of 
8& benefice, formerly given toa layman to 
hold as a deposit for six montha, In order 
to repair, &c.; or to an ecclesiastic to per- 
form the pastoral duties till the benefice 
was provided with a regular incumbent. In 
England, the right of granting benefices 
in commendum was vested in the crown by 
aA atatute of Henry VIII. When a benefice 
was given in commendam, the profits ought 
not to have been reecived by the party to 
whom it was committed : the restriction 
on this point was, however, evaded, and it 
became a mode of enjoying pluralities, 
But no sptritual person can now hold two 
benefices, some few cases excepted; nor 
can a bishop hold any office, benefice, &c., 
in commendain.—--- One who holds a living 
in commendam ig called a commendatory. 
COMMENDATORY LETTERS, those sent from 
one bishop to another in behalf of any of 
the clergy, &c. 

OOMMEN’SURABLE (com, together with ; 
and mensuralilis, measurable: Lat,), among 
Geometricians, an appellation given to such 
quantities as are measured by the same 
quantity ; thus, a yard and a fvot are com- 
mensurable, as both may be measured by 
inches. 

COM'’MENTARY (commentarius, from 
commentor, I meditate thoroughly : Lat), an 
explanation of the obscure passages in an 
author; sometimes applied to an historical 
narrative, as the Commentaries of Cesar. 

COM'MERCE (commercium, from commer- 
cor, I traffic with: Lat.), in a general sense, 
the intercourse of natfons for the purchase 
of each other’s produce or manufacturer, 
the superfiuities of one being given for 
those of another, and then re-exchanged 
with other nations according to their se- 
veral wants. 

COMMISBSA’/RIAT (commtasQire : Fr. ; from 
committo, I entrust with: Lad), the whole 
body of officers in the commissary’s depart- 
ment, . 

COM™MISSARY (F%.; same deriv.), in a 
general sense, one who is sent or delegated 
to execute sume office or duty, as the repre- 
sentative of his superior.—In Military 
affairs, an officer who has the charge of 
furnishing provisions, clothing, &c., for al 
army.——In Ecclesiastical Law, an officer of 
the bishop who exercises spiritual jurisdic- 
tion in distant parte of the diocese, 

COMMIS’SION (commiasio, from commiito, 
I give in charge: Lat.), in Law, the warrant, 
or letters-patent, by which one is authorized 
to exercise jurisdiction.._—In Military af- 
fairs, the warrant or authority by which one 
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holds any post in the army; in distinction 
from the tgferior or non-commissioned offi- 
oers.——-In Commerce, the order by which 
anyone trafiics or negotiates for another ; 
also the percentage given to factors and 
agents for transacting the business of 
others. 

COM™MIBSURE (commissura, a joint: 
Dat.), in Anatomy, any suture or juncture, 
particularly the corners of the lips where 
they meet together, and also certain parts 
of the brain. 

CoO IT’“MENT (committo, I give in 
charge: Dat.), the sending a person to 
prison by warrant or order, either for a 
crime or contumacy. 

COMMIT’TEE (same deriv), certain per- 
sons elected or appointed, to whom any 
matter of business is referred, either by a 
legislative body, or by any corporation or 
society._—A COMMITTRE OF PARLIAMENT 
signifies a certnin number of members ap- 
pointed by the house to proceed on some 
specific business. The whole house fre- 
quently resolves itself into a committee, in 
which case each member bas a right to 
apeak as often as he pleases. When the 
house is not in committse, each gives his 
opinion regularly, and is only allowed to 
speak once, unless to explain himself. 
Standing committees are such as continue 
during the existence of the parliament. 
Select committees are appointed to consider 
and report on partieular subjects. 

COMMODITY (commoditas, advantage: 
Lat.), in Commerce, any merchandise in 
which a person deals.——-STAPLR COMMODI- 
TIRS, such wares and merchandises as are 
the proper produce or manufacture of the 
country. 

COMMODORE, a captain in the British 
navy, who is invested with the temporary 


command of a detachinent in some par- | 


, tieular enterprise. In the North American 
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its binding force from immemorial usage, 
in distinction from the statute law. 
COMMON-PLAOR BOOK, one in which 
extracts from books and reflections are 
written. 
COMMON-PLEAB’, or COMMON BENOH, 





one of the superior courts at Weatminster- | 


hajl, It was originally that branch of the 
Aula Regia, or King’s bench, in which civil 
causes between subjects were tried, and, 
like that court, followed the person of the 
sovereign. But it was fixed by the charters 
both of John and Henry III, that it should 
be held in a determined place. It haa con- 
current jurisdiction with the Queen’s hench 
and Exchequer, the two other superior 
courts in personal actions and ejectments; 
but has no cognizance in criminal matters, 
nor in matters relating to the revenue. It 
has exclusive juriadiction in such real aec- 
tions as still exist, and over the forms of 
conveyance substituted for fines and reco- 
veries ; algo in appeals from the decisions 
of the barristers appointed to revise the 
Hats of parliamentary voters, a3 well as in 
cases under the railway and canal traffic 
act. It has one chief, styled Lord Chief 
Justice, and four puisne judges; and from 
their decisions, proceedings in error may 
be taken into the Exchequer Chamber. 

COMMON PRAY’ER, the liturgy, or pub- 
Ne form of prayer prescribed by the Church 
of England to be used in all churches and 
chapels, and which the clergy are onjoined 
to use, under a penalty, 

COM’MONS (communis, common: Lat.), 
the lower house of Parliament, consisting 
of the representatives of cities, boroughs, 
and counties, chosen by those possessed of 
the property or qualification required by 
law. This body {fs called the JTouse of Com- 
mons, and may be regarded as the basis of 
the British constitution. In the 15th year of 
King John, writs were issued to the sheriffs, 


navy, & commodore corresponds with our! commanding them to return four knights 


admiral._—_ The COMMODORE OF A CONVOY 
is the leading ship in a fleet of merchant- 
men, and carries a light in ber top to con- 
‘duct the gther ships. 

COM N (communis: Lat.), a tract of 
ground, or open space, the use of which is 
not appropriated to any fndtvidual, but 
helongs to the public, or toa number, The 
right which a person has to pasture his 
cattle on the land of another, to dig turf, 
catch fish, cut, wood, or the like, is called 
common of pasture, of turbary, of piscary, 
and of estovers. 

COMMON COUN’CIL, the council of a 
city%er corporate town, empowered to make 
’ Dy-laws for the government of the citizens. 
“he term is generally used in speaking of a 
ciNrt in the city of London, composed of the 
lort: mayor, aldermen, and a certain num- 
her of eltizens called coummon-counciimen. 
The city of London is divided into 24 wards; 
the chief magistrate of each ward has the 
title of alderman; the 24 aldermen, with 
the lord mayor, form the court of aldermen ; 
and certain inhabitants, chosen out of each 
ward, for the purpose of assisting the alder- 
men with their advice in public affairs, form 
the court of common council. 

COMMON LAW, the law that receives 








for each county ‘ad loquendum cum rege 
de negotio regni’ (to confer with the king 
concerning the affairs of the realm), at Ox- 
ford. And in the 48 Henry ITI. four knights, 
from every county but nine, were sum- 
moned to attend with the barons, by the 
rebellious Earl of Leicester. No subsequent 
writs, for the purpose of county elections, 
earlier than 18 Edward I., nor for borough 


‘elections earlier than the 28rd of the same 
reign, are in existence; butit{anot unlikely 


that these examples were occasionally fol 
lowed. Though each member fs elected by 
a distinct body of people, he is, from the 
moment of hfs election, the representative 
not of those particular persons only, but of 
the kingdom at large; and is to consider 
himself not merely as the organ through 
which his constituents may speak, but as 
oue who having been entrusted with a 
general charge, is to execute it to the best 
of his judgment. In performance of this 
great function, his liberty of speech is 
bounded only by those rules of decency of 
which the house itself is the judge; and 
while, on the one hand, he {s free to propose 
what laws he pleases, on the other, he is 
exposed, AS a private man, to the operation 
of the laws he ninkes. The acceptance of 


















































































COMMONWEALTH | 
gny office of profit from the Crown, by a 






member, vacates bis seat. And there are 
two ppiaoee of no profit, the acceptance of 


which is considered to have this effect — 
the stewardship of the Ohiliern Hundreds, 
and the stewardship of the Manor of East 
Hendred. Officers of the army and navy 
receiving new commissions, and those, such 


as ambassadors, who obtain a foreign em- 


ployment, are excepted from this law. A 
member becoming a bankrupt is incapable 
of sitting or voting for a year, unless within 
that time the commission is superseded, or 
the creditors paid; and if elther of these 
does not take place within the year, the seat 
ia fost. By a resolution dated 1667, and now 
strictly adhered to, any proposition for tax- 
ing the subject must be first examined by 
a committee of the whole house, and their 
opinions reported. And when a bill of sup- 
ply has received the concurrence of the 
Lords, it 1s returned to the Commons, and 
by them presented to the throne. The 
House of Commons consists of 658 mem- 
bers, 500 for England, 58 for Scotland, and 
105 for Ireland. Thoseh many small bo- 
roughs were disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill, the elective franchise was given to 
several places of rising importance; and a 
variety of alterations took place, by adding 
to the number of representatives of coun- 
ties, &c., so that the total number of mem- 
bers remains the same, No one can vote on 
the election of a knight of the shire except 
he be sefzed of a freehold estate of inhe- 
ritance of 40s. a year value, or of a freehold 
estate for life of 101. annual value, or of a 
freehold estate for life of less value when 
he actually occupies the premises, and in 
some other cases, or of an estate other than 
freehold tenure of inheritance, or for life 
of the annual value of 10., or of a chattel 
interest of a certain value and duration in 
land. No one can vote in the election of a 
member for a city or borough unless he 
shall be the occupant of some building 
which, with or without land, has the yearly 
value of 101. 

ied Tart a free state or body 
politic, 

COMMUNISM. (See SOCIALISM.) 

COMMU'NITY (communitas, from commu- 
nis, shared by several: Lat.), a society of 
people living in the same place, under the 
same laws and regulations, and who have 
common rights and privileges. History 
shows that the establishment of communi- 
ties has been one of the greatest advances 
in human improvement; and they have 
been, in different ages, the cradle and the 
support of freedom. 

COMMUTATION (eommutatio, from com- 
auto, I alter: Lat.), in Law, the change of 
a penalty or punishment from a greater to 
a less; as when death is commuted for 
transportation or imprisonment. 

COM’'PANY (compagnie: Fr.), in @ com- 
mercial sense, a society of persons joined 
together for trading purposes. When cow- 
panies do not trade upun a joint stock, but 
are obliged to admit any person properly 
qualified, upon paying a certain fine, and 
agreeing to submit to the regulations of 
the company, each member trading upon 
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his own stock and at his own risk, they are 
called 7 companies ; wherf they trade 
upon a joint stock, each member sharing in 
the common pron or loss, in proportion to 
his share in the stock, they are called joint- 
stock companies, These may be ordinary part- 
nerships, in which each member ia lable 
for the whole debts of the firm; or they 
may be companies with limited ability, 
registered under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Act, 1862, which contains many provisions 
regulating these companies.,——In the City 
of London are many associations, relics of 
old trading companies, of which twelve are 
known as the Great Livery Companies, 
Some of these are wealthy bodies, with 
fine halls, where splendid banquets are oc- 
casionally given. Before any person can 
hold office in the Corporation, he must be 
a member of some oneof these companies, 
——COMPANY, in Military affsira, a small 
body of foot, consisting, in the guards and 
artillery, of 120 men; but in other infantry 
regiments, of 100, commanded bya captain, 
who has under hima Ifeutenant and ensign. 
A company, in the infantry, corresponds to 
a troop in the icavalry.—AlJso, the whole 
crew of a ship, including the officers. 

COMPAR’ATIVE ANAT’OMY, fs 80 called 
because in it the organization of all the 
members of the animal kingdom are studied 
with reference to each other. The objects 
in view are to trace the modifications and 
disappearance of diffefent organs, in the 
descending series; to determine the rela- 
tive degrees of complexity in the structure 
of different animals, and the points of re- 
semblance which different species manifest 
to each other, in the totality of their or- 
ganization ; and to trace the history of the 
development of the embryo. The ultimate 
aim of comparative anatomy and physio- 
logy Is to ascertain the laws of vital phe- 
nomena. 

COMPART’MENT (compartiment; Fr.; 
from compartior, I divide: Zat.), in Archi- 
tecture, a proportionable division in a 
building ; or some device marked in an or- 
namental part of the bufldings——Com- 
PARTMENTS, in Heraldry, are partitions 
and quarterings of the escutcheon, when 
the arms of several families are borne in 
one and the same coat, in consequence of 
marriages, &c. 

COM’PASS, or the MARINER’S COMPASS 
(compas: Fr.), an instrument used by ma- 
riners to point out the course at sea. It 
consists of a magnetic needle, freely sus- 
pended, in connection with a circular card, 
the circumference of which is divided into 
thirty-two equal parts. This is inclosed in 
a box with a glass top by way of protec- 
tion from the elements, allowance being 
made for the ‘ variation’ of theneedle: the 
true direction of north and south is thus 
ascertained. Since iron ships haye come 
into use, it has been neeessary to have re- 
course to various contrivances to neutralize 
the effect of the attraction upon the needle 
of theiron of the vessel.——A patr of com- 
passes is an instrument used in describing 
circles, measuring figures, &c.; and con- 
sists of two pointed Jegsa or branches, mude 
of iron, steel, brass, &c., united at the top 
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by a joint, on which they move. There are 
also compasses of three legs, cylindrical, 
spherical compasses, &¢. 

COMPENSA’TION PEN'DULUM (compen- 
satto, the rendering of an equivalent ; from 
compenso, I weigh one thing against an- 
other: Lat). The efficacy which a pendu- 
lum has {n Hi Seales clock depends upon 
ita being of the same length at all times— 
if i¢ becomes longer, Its vibrations are 
slower, and vice verst. But the effect of 
increased temperature is to lengthen it, 
and of diminished temperature to shorten 
it; and, as the temperature acarcely ever 
remains for any space of time tlie same, 
the rate of vibrations must vary, unless 
g0mo0 means are devised to remedy this 
defect. The mercurial and the gridiron 
pendulums are tho beat contrivances that 
have heen devised for the purpose. The 
mercurial pendulum consists of a rod, at 
the lower extremity of which {is a cylin- 
drical vessel partially filled with mercury. 
When the rod expands, the centre of 
gravity of the mercury descends — this 
lengthens the pendulum: but when by the 
very same increase of temperature the mer- 
cury expands, its centre of gravity is raised 
—this practically shortens the pendulum ; 
and thus by proper management the two 
effects neutralize each other: the centre of 
gravity remains stationary, and the length 
of the pendulum {s not altered. The grid- 
iron pendulum corretts itself on the same 
principle: a portion of its rod consists of 
parallel bars of different metals, so ar- 
ranged that, while one set raise the bob hy 
expanding upwards, the others lower it by 
expanding downwards. The compensation 
balance used to regulate chronometers is 
constructed also on the same principle. 
While one portion tends to make it vibrate 
slowly, the same change of temperature 
causes the other portion to produce an 
opposite effect. 

COM’PLEMENT (compleo, I fill up: Zaz), 
what ia required to fill up some quantity. 
Thus, the complement of an angle {gs what it 
wants of@0°. Hence, in Astronomy, the 
complement is the distance of a star from 
the zenith, or what it wants of being 90 
above the horizon. The complement of a 
| number is what it wanta of 1, 10, 100, &c.; 
that is, what it wants to make unity with 
one or more ciphers, 

COMPLEMEAW'TARY COL’OURS. Every 
prismatic colour is capable of being con- 
verted into white light by the addition to it 
of ald the other prismatic colours. The latter 
colours are called complementary. Take 
blue, for instance; the complementary 
colour is that arising from a mixture of 
red and yellow. A mixture of yellow and 
blue, making green, is the complementary 
colour of red. M.Chevreul has prepared a 
chromatic table, by which the complemen- 
tary colour of any of the 13,480 colours, 
which be has distinctly classed, can be as- 
certained. It is of great importance to 
artists, house decorators, and dealers in 
coloured goods, to know at once the exact 
colour, shade, and tint, which will produce 
the greatest effect when placed beside an- 
other colour. 
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COM’PLEX TERMS, and COM’PLEX 
IDEAS (complexus, folded together: Lat.), 
in Logic, are such as are compounded of 
several simple ones, 

COMPLEX'ION (complecto, a combina- 
tion, from same: ZLat.), among Physicians, 
the temperament, habitude, and natu 
disposition of the body; but, in general | 
use, the word means the colour of the skin. 

OCOMPO'SING (compono, I place together: 
Lat.), that branch of the art of printing 
which consists {n taking the types or let- 
ters from the cases, and arranging them jn 
such an order as to tit them for the press. 
The instrument in which they are adjusted 
to the length of the lines is called a com- 
posing-stick, 

COMPOS'IT.A, (compositus, compounded, 
Lut.), a very large nat. order of plants, 
having numerous small flowers, called 
fiorets, collected into dense heads upon 
a disk or common receptacle, which is 
surrounded by an fnvolucre or external 
calyx, composed of leaves or scales, The 
authers are syngenesious, that is, are joined 
together, round the forked pistil. Fre- 
quently the florets of the middle part of the 
head are smaller than, and have a colour 
different from, those of the margin, then 
called the ray. The common daisy may be 
taken as an example. The calyx closely 
adheres to the fruit, and its upper part 
forms a ring of hairs or fcathers, by means 
of which the ripe seed {is carried away by 
the wind. No large trees belong to this 
order, which is made up of more than 8,000 
species of herbaceous or shrubby plants, 
distributed all over the world. Many beauti- 
ful garden flowers are placed amongst the 
Compositw—for example, the dahlia, aster, | 
chrysanthemum, zinnia, sun-flower, and | 
gazania. Some especies yield bitters and 
tonics, such a8 wormwood and chamoniile i 
Tansy, arnica, elecampane, centaury, colt'> 
foot, and taraxacum, have more or less 
celebrity medicinally. The artichoke, en- 
dive, succory, lettuce, common artichoke, 
and Jerusalem artichoke, afford aliment to 
man, This order 1s divided into three sub- 
orders ;—1, Tubuliflore, in which the herms 
phrodite florets are tubular : the asters and 
the dalsy may be taken as examplea 2, 
Labiatifvore, in which the hermaphrodite 
florets, or at least the un{fsexual ones, are 
divided into two lips; no British wild- 
flower falls into this sub-order. 3. Liguli- 
fore, tn which the corollas are slit ur strap 
shaped; the dandelion, chicory, and sow- 
thistle are examples. 

COM'POSITE NUMBERS (same deriv,), 
numbers which can be measured exactly by 
a number exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 3; 
so that 4 is the lowest composite number, 
Composite nuinbers between themacives, 
are those which have a common measure 
besides unity ; thus 12 and 15, both of which 
are measured by 3. 

COM’POSITE ORDER (same deriv.), in 
Architecture, the last of the five orders of 
columns, so called because its capital is 
composed out of those of other columna. 
It is also called the Roman or Italic order, 
from having been invented by the Romans, 
The angular volute of the Ioric capital was 
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added to the proportions and enrichments | POUND QUANTITIES, In Algebra, are such 
of the Corinthian order. The base measures | xs are joined by the signs + and -- (plus 
the same as in the Jonic order. The height | and minus), and expressed by more letters 
of the column is 20 modules, that of the en- | than one, or by the same letters unequally 





tablature 5 modules, and the capital has 70 
minutes in height. The shaft may be either 
plain, or enriched with 20 or 24 flutings. 
COMPOSITION (compositio, from compono, 
T place together: Zat.), in a general sense, 
the putting together and uniting of several 
things, 80 as to form of the whole one mars 
or compound.——COMPOSITION OF IDEAS, 
an act of the mind, by which it unites 
severa! simple ideas into one conception or 


repeated : thus, at+d—c, and ab—d, are com- 
pound quantities.——-COMPOUND, a word 
employed by Anglo-Indians to signify the 
enclosure within which their houses, offices, 
and outbuildings stand. Bome derive the 
word from the Portuguese campainha, but 
it may originate from the Malay campong, a 
village, 

COMPRES'SIBIL/ITY (compressibilia, from 
comprimo, I syueeze together: Lat.), in 


complex idea.—— In Literature, the act of ; Physics, that property in a solid or fluid of 


inventing or combining ideas, furnishing | 


them with words, arranging them in order, 
and committing them to writing——In 
Logic, a method of reasoning, by which wc 
unite together the qualities of anything, 
one after another, until we have distin- 
guished it from everything else. Thus, 
“man is an animal: he is a hot-blooded ani- 
mal: he is a Rot-hlooded viviparous animal : 
be is a hot-blooded viviparous rational ant- 
mal.” Composition, or syntlesis, ia exactly 
the opposite of analysis: one puts together, 
the other takes in pieces.——In Music, the 
art or act of forming tunes, to be performed 
either vocally or instrumentally. — In 
Painting, the putting together the several 
parts of a picture, so as to set off the whole 
to the best advantage.——In Commerce, an 
agreement entered into between an insol- 
vent debtor and his creditor, by which the 
latter accepts a part of the debt in compen- 
sation for the whole,——In Chemistry, the 


combination of different substances, from | 


which results a compound substance, dif- 
fering in properties from any of its com- 
ponent parts. Thus water {8 a compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen, which are invisible 
gases.— -COMPOSITION OF FORCES: when 
two forces simultaneously act upon the 
game body, 80 as to set it in motion, it will 
obey neither of the forces taken separately, 
but will move along the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, the two adjacent sides of 
which will be represented by the two forces. 


And thus, centripetal force, which tends to | 


, compass, 








| centrum,a centre: Jat.), to brin 


ylelding to the pressure of another body or 
force, 80 ag to be brought into a smaller 
All bodies may be compressed, 
since al] have pores ; but Ifquids resist com- 
pression with enormous forces. 

CON, in Language, a Latin inseparable 
preposition or prefix, joined to other words. 
Con and cum have the sama signification, 
except that cwni is used separately, and con 
in composition.——In the phrase pro and 


| con (pro and contra), for and against, con 


denotes the negative side of a question. 

CONCATENA’TION (concatenatio, ‘from 
concateno, I link together: Zet.), a term 
chiefly used in speaking of the mutual 
dependence of second causes upon erch 
other, 

CON'CAVE GLASSES (concavus, Lollow ; 
Lat.), in Optics, such ag are ground hollow : 
they are usually spherical, though they may 
be of any other figure. <A concave lens 
renders rays of light divergent, or less con- 
vergent. Hence it 1s used with short sight, 
which arises from the rays being brought 
to a focus, by the crystalline lena of the 
eye, too svon—that is, before they reach 
the retina. 

CONCA’/VO-CON’CAVE (same deriv,), hol- 
low or concave on both surfaces. 

CONCA'VO-CON'VEX (concavus, hollow ; 
and convexcus, arched: ZLat.), concave on 
one side, and convex on the other. 

CONCENTRATE (con, together with ; and 
nearer to 
each other ; a8, to concentrate particles of 


draw the earth towards the sun, combined | salt by evaporating the water that holds 


with the force of projection, which is at 
right angles to it, causes the eurth to re- 
volve fn its orbit. 

COM’POST (compositus, compounded; 
from compono, I place together: Lat.), {n 
Husbandry, several sorts of soils or earths, 
and other matters, mixed together, in order 
to make a compound suitable for fertilizing 


land. 

COM’POUND (compono, I place together: 
Lat), a term in Botany, variously applied. 
Thus, a compound flower consists of several 
distinct florets, upon & common receptacle, 
surrounded by a common involucre; a 
compound stem is one that divides into 
branches: a compound leaf consists of se- 
veral leaflets on a common petiole: a com- 
pound wmbel is one which has all its rays 
or peduncles bearing amall umbels at the 
top.—— COMPOUND INTEREST, in Computa- 
tion, fs interest upon interest; when the 
interest of a sum is added to the princi- 
pal, and then Itself bears interest,_—Com- 


them in solution; or to concentrate rays of 
light into a focus, 

CONCEP’TACLE (conceptaculum, a recep- 
tacle: Zat.), in Botany, the cases contain- 
ing the reproductive organs of plants, 
which, like ferns, have thenfat the hack of 
the leaves. Also, a pericarp of one valve, 
opening longitudinally on one side, and 
having the seeds loose in ft. . 

CONCEP’TION (same deriv.), in Logic, 
the simple apprehension or perception 
which we have of anything, without pro- 
ceeding to affirm or deny anything about 
it. An act of the mind, by which we com- 
bine individuals together, through some 
character common to them all. Thus, ail 
kinds of trlangles resemble each other, in 
having three sides. 

CONCER’TO (harmony: Jtal.), in Music, 
a piece composed specifically fora particular 
instrument, which is, however, at times ac- 
companied by others,—- CONCERTO-GRORBSI, 
the grand chorus of a concert, or those 
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places where all the several parts perforin 
or play together. 

CON'CHA (konché, a shell: Gr.), in Ana- 
tomy, the larger cavity of the external ear, 
situated before the meatus auditorius, or 
passage into the internal ear. 

CONCHIF’ERA (konché, a shell; and 
phero, I bear: Gr.), a class of molluscs, liv- 
ing in bivalve shells. They are divided into 
two sections, those with and those without 
siphonal tubes for respiration. The cockle 
is an example of the first, the oyster and 
scallog of the second section. 

CON’CHOID (konché, a shell; and eidos, 
form: Gr.), in Geometry, the name of a 
curve invented by Nichoinedes, for the so- 
Intion of two celebrated geometrical pro- 
blems, ‘the duplication of the cube,’ and 
‘the trisection of an angle.’ Sir Isaac 
Newton obscrves that he prefers it before 
other curves, or even the conic sections, 
in the construction of cubic and biquadratic 
equations, on account of its simplicity. 

CONCHOID’AIL (same deriv.), in Minera- 
logy, a term applied to the fracture when 
there is a convex elevation and a concave 
depression, like the valve of a shell-fish. 

CONCHOL’/OGY (konché, a shell; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), is to be considered 
asa branch of the science of Malacology, 
or the study of the Mollusca, one of the 
great subdivisions of the animal kingdom. 
Conchvulogy has reference only to the struc- 
ture and shape of tye shells with which the 
bodies of many mollusca, but not all, are 
protected. The study of the animals be- 
longs to the malacologist, Oarbonate of 
lime ig the basis of shell, with a small 
quantity of animal matter, It is secreted 
hy the mantle of the animal, and added 
layer by layer to that which has been al- 
ready formed. Shells vary in texture, some 
being porcellanous, others Nacreous or 
pearly, whilst fibrous, horny, aud glassy 
structures may be seen inothers. Insome 
shells there are two layers, the outer one 
composed of solid prismatic cells, some- 
times resembling minute crystals placed 
side by gjide, and the i:ner one & nacreous 
layer, wilich, to certain large shells, yields 
the mother of pearl of commerce. The 
lustre which is peculiar to mother of pearl 
has been found to arise from the undula- 
tions of an extremely thin membrane, 
which alternates with layers of carbonate 
of lime. In a few cases the shell is in- 
ternal; in thegreat majority it is external. 
Of the sbell-bearing mollusca, three-fourths 
have only one shell, that is, are univalve. 
Another large section have two shells, and 
are therefore termed bivalves. A few have 
more pieces, and the chitons, which are 
very unlike other shell-bearing mollusca, 
have as many as eight. Shells are usually 
covered with a skin, epidermis, or perios- 
tracum, sometimes very thin, at others 
thick; whilst occasionally it is covered 
with hair. As to the UNIVALVES, the shells 
are usually spiral, but sometimes conical, 
like the Hinpet’s, or tubular. The cavity is 
aiways a single chamber, except amongst 
the nautili, when it is camerated, that is, 
divided into several chambers, and the 
mouth is frequently closed when the animal 
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has withdrawn into its shell, by a horny or 
calcareous plate, called the operculum. The 
upper part of the shell is the spire, and the 
point of this the aper. The whorls twi-1 
round a central axis, or columella, which ia 
sometimes open or hollow, when the shel] 
is said to be perforated, the hollow itself 
being termed the umbilicus. The mouth of 
the shell is termed the aperture, and this is 
often produced into a canal below, whilst 
the margin, with its outer and inner, or 
columellar lips, ig styled the perisiome, In 
some shells, the apex Is broken off, and then 
the shell is styled decollated. IVALVES 
are elther equivulve, when the two vaives 
are of the same size and shape, or inequi- 
vilve, the latter being the case when one of 
the valves adheres to a foreign substance, 
Most bivalves are ineguilateral, that is, one 
side is shorter than the other side. The 
beak, or umbo, near the hinge, is the apex 
or point from which the valve begins to 
grow. The umbones are either straight, 
curved, or spiral; and sometimes one valve 
is spiral and the other fiat. The surface of 
the valves {s often marked with ridges 
which radiate from the beaks to the mar- 
gin; or with concentric ridges, which re- 
present the stnges of growth. In front of 
the beaks there {gs an oval space, called the 
lunule. The valves are fastened together 
by an elastic ligament, which causes them 
to open when the adductor muscles inside 
the shell relax, The hinge is furnished with 
teeth, which differ in shape and number, 
and afford characters for distinguishing 
genera, The teeth on one side fit into pits 
on the other. The teeth placed iminediately 
under the umbo are called hinge or car- 
dinal teeth: those to the side are termed 
lateral. Looking at the interior of the 
valves, there is usually to be seen either a 
single rounded depression (when the shell 
is termed monomyary), or two such depres- 
sions, When it is termed dimyary. These 
are the sites of the attachments of the ad- 
ductor muscles. There is also to be seen a 
Mne,which more or less follows the direction 
of the margin of the shell. This is the pallial 
line, and is produced by the margin of the 
mantle. When the animal possesses retrac- 
tile siphons, this pallial line usually makes 
a bend inwards, which bend is termed the 
pallial sinus, In describing ashell, it must 
be understood that the antertor or front 
side is that to which the beaks turn, whilst 
the ligainent is on the posterior side. When 
the shell is placed with the hinge down- 
wards, the beaks being turned towards the 
observer, aud the ligament therefore away 
from him, the valve on his left hand fs the 
left valve, and the other the right valve. 

CONCHOM’ETER (konché, 3 shell; and 
metron, 8 Measure ; Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring shells, 

CON’CLAVE (conclavium, literally shut 
up with one key: from con, together with ; 
and clavis,a key: Lat.), the place in which 
the cardinals of the Romish church meet 
for the election of a pope: also the assembly 
of cardinals, The latter are locked up in 
separate apartments, and meet once a day 
in the chape] of the pontifical palace in 
which they are assembled, where their 
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votes, given on a slip of paper, are exa- 
mined, This continues until two-thirds of 
the votes are in favour of one person. (See 
ADORATION.] The ambassado's of France, 
Austria, and Spain, have a right, on the 
part of their respective courts, to put In a 
veto against the election of one cardinal, 

CONCOCTION (concoctio, from concoquo, 
I digest: Lat.), in Medicine, the process by 
which food is turned into chyle, or other- 
wise prepared to nourish the body. 

CON'’CORD (concordia, from concors, har- 
montous: Let.), in Music, the union of two 
or more sounds pleasing to the ear, The 
words concord and harmony are, in fact, 
the same thing, though custom has applied 
them somewhat differently.—JIn Gram- 
mar, that part of syntax which treats of 
the agreement of words tn a sentence,—— 
In Law, an agreement between the parties 
in a fine, made by leave of the court. 

CONCOR’/DANCE (concordo, I harmonize 
with: Lat), a dictionary of the Bible, in 
which the leading words used in scripture 
are arranged alphabetically, and reference 
is made to the various places in which they 
oecur; that the student may determine the 
meaning of any passage, by collating it with 
another. The first Concordance was com- 
piled in 1262. The best English Concordance 
is that of Cruden, published tn 1787. 

CONCOR’DAT (concordo, I agree with: 
Lat.), @ treaty or public act of agreement 
between the pope and any prince, relative 
tw ecclesiastical matters, 

CON’CRETE (concretus, grown together: 
Lat.). In Logic, 1 concrete term expresses the 
notion derived from the view taken of any 
| object, with reference to, or as in conjunc- 
tion with, that which furnished the no- 
' tlon:—thus, foolish, or fool. When the 
notion is expressed without any such refer- 
' @nee, it ia an abstract term :—thus, folly.—- 
A builders term for a mixture of mortar 
and gravel, frequently employed on laying 
the foundation of a building. 

CONCRE’TIONS (concretion, from concresco, 
I grow along with: Lat.), MoORBID, in ani- 
mal economy, hard substances that occa- 
sionally make their appearance in different 
purts of the body, as well in the solids as in 
those cavities destined to contain fluids: in 
the former, they are denominated ossiica- 
tions; in the latter, calculi, 

CONCUB’SION OF THE BRAIN (concutio, 
T shake: Lat.), in Surgery, an injury sus- 
tained by the brain, in consequence of 
sudden and violent pressure upon it. The 
effect !s generally termed a stunning. It 
must be watched with great care; since the 
patient may seem to recover from the in- 
sensibility, &c., while dangerous inflam- 
| mation ts going on. ; 
| CONDENSA‘TION (condensatio, froin con- 
| denso, I press close together: Lat.), the act 
! by which a body is rendered more dense, 
| compact, and heavy. Hence condensation 
stands opposed to rarefaction. The term is 
generally applied to the conversion of va- 
pour into a fluid. 




















which a volume of air may be reduced into 
®@ much smaller space. It is like an air 
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CONDEN’SER (condenso, I press close to- | 
gether: Lat), © pneumatic machine by 
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| pump, except that the valves are eta ese 
opening inwards instead of outwards ; an 
is used to force a large quantity*of air into 
a given space.—Also, that part of a steam 
engine to which the steam passes from the 
cylinder, and where it {s reduced to the 
liquid state by cold water. 

CONDITION (conditio: Lat.), in Law, a 
restraint annexed to a thing, so that by 
non-performance, the party shall reccive 
Joss, and by the performance, advantage. It 
is most generally used to signify aterm, on 
which a grant is made. Conditions are pre. 
cedent when anything is obtained by per 
formance of them: subsequent, when they 
are not to be performed until after acquist- 
tion. If the breach of 2 condition can be 
compensated for, the party breaking it will 
generally be relleved from the consequences 
in equity.——-CONDITIONAL PROPOSITION, 
in Logic, that which asserts the dependence 
of one categorical proposition on another, 
Thus, ‘if the child falls, it will be hurt,’ 
The proposition from which the other re- 
sulta is the antecedent: the result is the 
consequent.——_ CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM, a 
syllogism, in which the reasoning depends 
on a conditional proposition. It ia of two 
kinds, constructive and destructive. ‘If a 
ig equal to B, O is equal to bp, but a is 
equal to B, therefore o is equal to D,’ Is con- 
structive. ‘If Aig equal to B,O {fs equal to D, 
but Ais not equal to B, therefore o is not 
equal to D,’ is destructive. 

CON‘DOR, a very lar&£e kind of vulture, 
(the Sarcoramphus gryphus of ornitholo- 
gists), the size of which, however, was 
sreatly exaggerated by the earlier writers. 
It ia about four feet in length, and the 
expanded wings measure about nine feet. 
The condor selects its breeding place at a 
hefght of more than 10,000 feet on the 
Andes. It feeds chiefly on dead carcases ; 
but two will occasionally unite in over- 
powering and bearing away even large 
antmals. 

CONDOTTIE’RI (ctal.). These were men 
who, in the middle ages, raised corps of 
soldiers at thelr own expense, and then 
entered the service of some grince or 
government. Such soldiers of fortune 
were turbulent and rapacious, and fre- 
quently robbed thetr employers. An Eny- 
lHishman, Sir John Hawkwood, who died at 
Florence tn 1393, was one of the last. . 

CONDUCTOR (Lat., from condiuco, 1 
lead), in Electrical experiments, a body 
capable of transmitting the electric fluid. 
It is calledalso a non-electric ; for, unless in- 
sulated, it will not exhibit electrical expite- 
ment, the electricity being carried off along 

i {tas fastas it is communicated to or excited 
{upon it, The metals are the best conduc- 
tors: resinous substances are very bad ones, 
Bodies incapable of transmitting electricity 
are called non-conductors; and, because 
electricity may be communicated to or ex- 
cited upon them, without artificial insu- 
lation, they are termed electrics, 
Is no body a perfect conductor, or a perfect 
non-conductor. The non-conducting power 
depends very much on the extent of non- 
_conducting surface._—LIGHTNING Coy- 
DUOCTOR, a pointed metallic rod fixed to the 
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upper parts of buildings to secure them 
from the effects of Ughtning. It is con- 
nected with the earth, or, what is better, 
the nearest water, by a good conductor, 
which is sufficiently thick not to be melted 
in eransmltcine the electricity ; and which 
where attached to the wall, is insulated by 
non-conductors, so that the electricity may 
not be diverted to the building, instead of 
passing harmlessly away, 

OON'DUIT (FY.), 2 subterraneous or con- 
‘cealed aqueduct. The ancient Romans ex- 
celled4n them, and formed the lower parts, 
through which the water ran, with a ce- 
ment of auch an excellent quality, that it 
has become as hard as the stone itself 
which it was employed to join.—cCon- 
puIts, in modern times, are generally pipes 
of wood, iron, or pottery, for conveying the 
water from the main spring, or reservoirs, 
to the different places where it is required. 

CONDU’PLICATE (conduplico, I double 
together: Zat.), in Botany, a leaf is said to 
be conduplicate when it is folded laterally 
fn the bud, like an oak leaf. The term is 
also appHed to the embryo ina section of 
c~uciferous plants, where the cotyledons 
are hent and the radicle is enclosed between 
thetr folds. 

CON'DYLE (kondulos, a knuckle: Gr.), in 
Surgery, a rounded protuberance on the end 
of a bone; a knuckle. 

CON'DYLOID (kondulos, a knuckle; and 
eidoa, form: Gr), 1 Anatomy, the CONDY- 
LOID PROCESS, or Condyle, {is the posterior 
of the two protuberances which are placed 
at the upper side of. the back of the under 
jaw. By this the jaw fs articulated to the 
glenoid cavity of the temporal bone. The 
anterior of the protuberances is called the 
coronoid process. 

CONE (konos: Gr.), in Geometry, a solid 
figure having a circle for its base, and its 
top terminating in a point or vertex, like a 
sugar-loaf. A right cone has its axis per- 
pendicular to its base, and its sides equal. 
Tt is supposed to be formed by the revolu- 
tion of a right-angled plane triangle about 
one of its perpendicular sides. Any other 
cone {s @lique. To find the curve surface 
of a cone, multiply half the product of the 
circumference of the base by the slant side, 
If the area of the base be added to this, the 
sum is the whole surface. The solidity of 
a cone is ascertained by multiplying one- 
third of the product of its base by Its alti- 
tude. The faustum of a cone is that part 
which remains after cutting off the upper 
portion by a plane parallel to the base. To 
ascertain the solidity of sucha frustum add 
the squares of the dlameters of the two ends 
to the product of the two diameters, and 
multiply the sum by the height and by ‘2618, 
~—Qomek, in Botany, the fruit of several 
t.ges forming the order of Conffere. It is 
composed of woody scales, vartously shaped, 
each having a seed at the base.——In Con- 
chology, a univalve shell, some specimens 
of which bring very large prices, on account 
of their beauty and rarity.——CONB OF 
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Lat.), a sweetmeat or anything propared 
with sugar, It also signifies aliquid or soft 
electuary, of which there are various sorts 

CONFED’/ERACY (confaederattio, an agree 
ment: Lat.), in Law, a combination of twa 
or more persons to do pome damage or 
injury to another, or to commit some un- 
lawful act.——In Politics, the alliance of In- 
dependent states, for some commen object. 

CONFERVA‘CEAS, a large division of Al- 
giv, principally microscopical plants, which 
abound wherever thereis water or damp alr, 
They are composed of articulated threads, 
and are usually ofa green colour. What has 
heen calied ‘meteoric paper’ consists of a 
matted sheet of some species formed on the 
surface of a pool which afterwards dries up. 
Closely allied plants sometimes occur in the 
sea, in such abundance that they discolour 
it. These are of a red colour, and sailors have 
given the name of sea-sawdust to them, 
The Red sea igs supposed to acquire its 
name from the tinge conimunicated to it 
by such plants. The word Conferva comes 
from confervere, to boil, from the bubbles 
given off by the plants, 

CONFES’SION (confessio, froin confiteor, I 
acknowledge: Lat.), in a Legal sense, tho 
acknowledgment of something prejudicial 
to the person making the declaration.—— 
In Theology, a public declaration of one’s 
faith, or the faith of a public body. Alsoa 
part of the Liturgy, in which an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt is made by the whole congre- 
gavion. Among the Jews, it was a custom, 
on the annual feast of expfation, for the 
high-priest to make confession of sins to 
God in the name of the whole people. — 
AUBICULAR CONFESSION, & private confes- 
sion or acknowledgment of sins, made by 
each individual in the Romish and Greek 
churches to the priest. (See AURICULAR 
CON FEBSION.]} 

CONFESSION OF FAITH, a formulary, 
detailing the opinions held by a religious 
community. The Apostics’, Athanasian, 
and Nicene creeds, are the most ancient of 
such formularies. In addition to these 
Roman Catholics refer to the decrees and 
catechism of the Council of Trent, and the 
creed of Pius IV., as of primary authority, 
to the rule of faith of Verronius, and the 
exposition of Bossuct, &c., as of secondary, 
The symbol of Mogila is the most authentic 
exposition of the doctrines of the Greek 
Church. The 39 Articles, the 8 articles of 
the 86th canon, the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Homilies, are authorized state- 
ments of the doctrines of the Church of 
England. The confession of Augsburg, 
the articles of Smalcald, Luther's great 
and little catechisms, and the ‘form of 
concord,’ detail the doctrines of the Lu- 
theran church. The confession of the 
Westminster assembly {s the formula of 
the Scottish church, last drawn up. 

CONFES’SOR (Lat., from conjiteor, I ac- 
knowledge), in Church History, one who 
has proclaimed his faith in difficult and 
trying circumstances, without his zeal hay- 


Rays, in Optics, the aggregate of the rays ; ing been tested to the extent of martyrdom. 
which proceed from a luminous point, or | In the Roman Catholic church, a priest, 


from a single point of a luminous object. 


who hears confessions, and is empowered 


OCONFEOTION (confectto, a composing :! to grant absolution to those who confess, 
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CONFIGURATION | 


The person whose confession he hears is 
called his penitent; and the seat, or cell, in 
which he sits to hear confessions is called 
the confessional. 
_OCONFIGURA’TION (configuratio, from 
configuro, I fashion after: Lat.), in Astro- 
logy, the aspects of the planets at a certain 
time. The astrologers pretended that the 
stars, in a given configuration, aided or op- 
posed each other in their influence on the 
destinies of individuals. 
OONFIRMA’TION (confirmatio, from con- 
firma, I strengthen: Zat.), the act or cere- 
mony in the Christian church of the laying 
ou of hands, by which baptized persons are 
confirmed in their baptismal vows. The 
ceremony {s performed by the bishop; and 
the antiquity of {t is, by allancient writers, 
carried as high as the apostles, upon whose 
example and practice it {s founded. In the 
Romish church it is considered a sacrament. 
——OONFIBMATION, in Law, an assurance 
of title, by the conveyance of an estate or 
right in esse, from one person to another, 
by which a possession is made perfect, &c. 
——CONFIRMATION, in Rhetoric, the third 
part of an oration, in which the orator un- 
dertakes to prove the truth of the proposi- 
tion advanced in his narration. 
OCONFISOA'TION (confiscatio, from con- 
fisco, 1 seize for the public treasury: Lat.), 
in Law, the condeinnation and adjudication 
of goods or effects to the public treasury. 
CONFLUENT (confluena, flowing ftnto: 
Lat.), in Botany, a term for parts that have 





i grown together, so that the line of junction 
_is not visible——In Anatomy, two bones 
‘ are said to be confluent, when, having been 





originally separate, they have hecome 
blended together._—In Medical Science, 
running together, and spreading over a 
large surface of the hody, as the confluent 
small-pox. 

CONFORM’ABLE, in Geology, a term ap- 
pied to a stratum that Illes upon another 
paraiiel wise. If a stratum Ifes upon the 
edges of the strata below, {t is said to be 
unconformable. Wnconformity shows that 
the lower strata had been disturbed, and 
probably denuded, before the upper stratum 
had been deposited. 

JONFORMA’TION (conformatio, from 
conformo, I put together: Zat), the par- 


, ticular texture or structure of a body, or 


disposition of the parts which compose it. 


: a. MAL-OONFORMATION, or Malformation, 


jn Anatomy, denotes some defect in the 
first rudiments, by which a person fs born 
elther crooked, or with some part of the 
hot unduly proportioned, &c. 
INFOR’MIST (conformis, similar: Lat.), 
In Eccles{astical concerns, one that con- 
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placing it four and a half centuries, others 
three and a half centuries before our era 
His writings, which form nine works, have 
become the sacred books of the Chinese. 
They inculcate the duty of entire submis- 
sion of children to parents, As a ruler 
stands in the relation of a father to his 
subjects, the doctrine of submission has 
been extended from families to the nation, 
and hence the memory of Confucius has al- 
ways been revered by the emperors. He 
laid down the excellent rule that we ought 
to treat others as we would have them to 
treat us, That he leaned towards predcati- 
nation, and the prediction of events, {4 not 
wonderful. He thought that the human 
body is composed of two principles, one of 
which, at the period of their separation, 
descends into the earth, the other fs in- 
visible, and ascends into the air, The spi- 
ritual part of the good man Js permitted to 
visit ita former abode on earth, or rather 
the hall or temple which it is the custom of 
the Chinese to erect, and wherein they per- 
form sacred rites to the memory of their 
ancestors. He seems not to have conceived 
of a Deity with a personal being or form. 
He maintained that out of nothing there 
cannot possibly be produced anything ; that 
material bodies must have existed from all 
eternity ; that the cause or principle of 
things must have had a co-existence with 
the things themselves; that therefore this 
cause is also eternal, ingnite, indestructible, 
without limits, omnipotent and omuipre- 
sent. Since the time of Confucius, the 
Buddhist religion has entered China, and 
brought with it idols and images, objects 
always needed to fix the attention and ex- 
cite the devotion of the maas of the people. 

CON’GE (conger, to take leave of: Fy.), in 
Architecture, the small curvature at each 
end of the shaft, termed also the apophyge 
(apofugo, I fly away: Gr.). When the congé 
isin the form of a quarter round, or echinius, 
it is called a swelling congé; but when in 
the form of a cavetto, a hollow congé. 

CONGH’ D'ELIRE (Fr.), in Ecclestastical 
affairs, the king’s permission to g dean aud 
chapter, in the time ofa vacancy, to choose a 
bishop. It {s a mere matter of forin, for the 
person named in the writ must be chosen, 

CONGELA’TION (congelatio, a freezing: 
Zat.), such a change produced by cold ina 
fluid body, that it quits its liquid state and 
becomés a solid. 

CON’GER (Lat.), a voraci§usa marine ee}, 
the Conger vulgaris of naturalists Iv has 
been taken on the Cornish coast, more than 
ten feet long, and weighing 130 ibs.“ 

OCONGE’RIKS (Lat), a collection of several 
particles or bodies united into one mass or 
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forms to the Established Ohurch ; the sece- | aggre 


ders or dissenters from which are called 
Ne ‘ormists. 

CONFU’CIUS, DOCTRINES OF. These 
relate to morals and politics, and are the 
foundation of the ethica and system of go- 
vernment of the Chinese, who have built 
innumerable temples to him, where they do 
him service. The philosopher’s real name 
was vinong. too ee, which has been Lati- 
nised into {ts present form by Buropeans. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, some 





wate. 

CONGES'TION (congero, I accumulate: 
Lat.), in’ Medicine, an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood in the capillary vessele, or 
any part of the sanguiniferous aystem. Oon- 
gestion of the brain, liver, or lungs, is often 
the effect of fevers, though usually conse- 
quent on & previous morbid state of these 
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NGLOM'BRATE (eonglomero, 1 heap 
together : Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for 
flowers growing ona branching peduncle o7 
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foot-stalk, upon short pedicles closely com- 
pacted together._—In Mineralogy, a sort 
of puddingStone composed of pebbles of 
quarts, flint, silictous slate, &., cemented 
together._—_-CONGLOMERATE GLAND, in 
Anatomy,a gland composed of many smaller 
gwiands, whose excretory ducts unite ina 
common one, a8 the salivary glands. 

CONGREGA/TIONALISTS (congregatio, an 
association: ZLat.), in Ohurch History, a 
sect of Protestants who reject all church 
goverument, except that of a single congre- 
gationypwhich, they maintain, has the right 
to choose {ta own pastor aud govern itself. 
They have been called Brownists, from their 
founder : and, latterly, Independents. They 
believe in the Trinity, predestination, total 
depravity, particular redemption, effectual 
grace, and final perseverance, 

CON’GRESBS (congressio, from congredio, I 
meet: Lat), an assembly of envoys, com- 
missioners, deputies, &c., from different 
courts, who meet to concert measures for 
thelr common good, or to adjust their 
mutual concerns. Having exchanged their 
credentials, the envoys of the different 
powers carry on their negotiations directly 
with each other, or by the intervention of 
a mediator, elther in & coinmon hail, or at 
their own residences, by turns, or, if there 
isa mediator, in his residence. These ne- 
gotiations are continued, either by writing 
or by verbal communication, unti) the com- 
missioners can agree upon a treaty, or until 
one of the powers fissolves the congress 
by recalling {ts minfster.— CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA. The 
nasembly of senators and representatives of 
the several states of North America, form- 
ing the legislature of the United States, is 
designated, in the constitution of the gene- 
ral government by this title. It consists 
of a senate and a house of representatives, 
each constituting a distinctand independent 
pranch.— The house of representatives is 
chosen every two years, by the people of the 
several states; and the voters and electors 
are required to have the same qualifications 
as are requisite for choosing the members of 
the most @umerous branch of the legis- 
Jature of the state in which they vute. 








: Bach state, however small ita population, 


is entitled to at least one representative ; 
but upon the whole population there cannot 


' be more than one for every 30,000 persons, 
' and the number of representatives appor- 





tioned to eachestate is altered every ten 
years, No person can be a representative 
who has not attained the age of twenty- 
five years, and been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and who is not, 
when elected, an inhabitant of that state 
in which he hks been chosen. No other 
qualifications are required—The senate is 
composed of two senators from each state, 
who are chosen by the legislature of the 
state for six ycars; and are divided into 
three classes, so that one-third of them is, 
or may be, changed by a new election every 
second year, No person can be a senator 
who ts not thirty years of age, and has not 
been nine years a oftizen of the United 
States, and is not, when elected, an in- 
habitant of the state for which he is chosen. 
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The oe places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives 
are appointed by the state legislatures, 
Each house determines the rules of {ts own 
proceedings, and has power to punish {ts 
members for disorderly conduct. Neither 
house, during the session of congress, can, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn 
more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shal) be 
sitting. The senators and representatives 
are entitled to receive a compensation, pro- 
vided by law, for their services, from the 
treasury. They are also privileged from 
arrests, except in cases of treason, felony, 
or breaches of the peace, during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning 
from it. 

OCON’GREVE ROCK‘ET, so named from 
its inventor, Sir W. Congreve, a formi- 
dable weapon of destruction, consisting ofa 
tubular case of copper or iron, filied with 
combustibles, which is impelled against the 
hostile ranks of an army, or the walls of a 
fortress. Congreve rockets were first used 
in the attack on Boulogne in 1806. Carcass 
rockets, as those for bombardment are 
called, are armed with strong fron conical 
heads, pierced with holes, and containing 
a substance as hard and solid as fron itself, 
which, when once inflamed, is inextingulsh- 
able, and acatters its burning particles in 
every direction. When this substance is 
consumed, the ball explodes like a grenade. 
The rocket {8 projected horizontally, and 
whizzes loudly as 1t files through the air 
Congreve rockets were at first considered a 
most important invention, but experience 
has shown that in the fleld they are nach 
less efficient than the cominon artillery, an4 
in sieges do less injury than red-hot sho- 
and bombs. 

OON'IC SHC'TIONS, in Geometry, such 
curved lines as are produced by the tnter 
section of aplaneandacone. The different 
positions of an intersecting plane give rian 
to five different figures or sections, vir. 
the triangle, formed by a plane passing 
through the vertex; the parabola, by a 
plane passing through one side, and paralle) 
to a plane touching the other; the hyperbola, 
by a plane passing through one side, but 
not parallel! with a plane touching the 
opposite side ; the circle, by a plane passing 
through both sidegand cutting off a right 
cone containing the vertex ; and the ellipse, 
by a plane passing through both sides 
obliquely. The parabola, hyperbola, and 
ellipse, are the only curves which are pecu- 
liarly conic sections, 

CONIF’ERZA (conus, a cone; and fero, I 
bear: ZLat.), in Botany, a natural order of 
trees and shrubs which are found in almost 
every part of the globe. They are most 
important to mankind for their resins, 
among which are turpentine, pitch, Canada 
valsam, &c.; and for their timber, under 
the names of fir, pine, deal, cedar, &c. The 
fruit usually forms what is termed a cone, 
a more or less ovoid mass of scales, at the 
base of each of which are one or two seeds. 
The ovule has no Coy eres but receives 


the fertilising pollen through the foramen, 
M | 
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without the {fntervention of a stigma. 
Hence they have been placed in a class 
called Gymnogens (gumnos, naked: G7.). 
In the gonera of Pinus, Abies, Larix, and 
Cedrus, the leaves are long and alender, 
whence the Germans term the species 
needle-trees. But in other genera the 
leaves are broad. Some of the loftiest trees 
in the world belong to this order; the Wel- 
lingtonia of Oalifornia, and the Douglas and 
Lambert Pines of North America, are more 
than 200 feet high. The beautiful Norfolk 
Island Pine, the Huon Pine of Tasmania, 
and the CoWRIB Pine of New Zealand, are 
also lofty trees. On the other hand, there 
are some Dacrydia in New Zealand no larger 
than mosses. To this order belong the 
various species uf CEDAR, JUNIPER, Cy- 
PRESS, LARCH, PINE, and Firk. The great 
bulk of the vegetable remains found fossi- 
lised in the state of coal consists apparently 
of extinct coniferous trees. 

CONIYUM (kéneion, from kénao, I whirl 
about; Gr, on account of its intoxicating 
effects), in Botany, a genus of piants, nat. 
ord. Umbellifere, including the common 
Hemlock, C. maculatum, a poisonous plant, 
from which an alkaloid, conia, or conine, 
used in medicine, is obtained. 

CON’ JUGAL RIGHTS (conjugalis, belong- 
ing to marriage: Lat.). The restitution of 
conjugal rights 18 a species of matrimonial 
suit, which may be brought either by the 
wife or husband against the party who ts 
living in a state of separation. 

CON’JUGATE (conjugo, I join together: 
Lat.). CONJUGATE Axis, in Geometry, that 
which crosses another axis.——-CONJUGATE 
DIAMETER, the shortest axis of an ellipsis. 
——CONJUGATE HYPERBOLAS, hyperbolas 
having the same axis, but in contrary 


order, 

CONJUGA/‘TION (conjugatio,a combining: 
Lat.), in Anatomy, is appHed to a pair of 
nerves, arising together, and serving the 
same operation, seusation, or motion.—— 
COXJUGATION, in Grammar, the distribu- 
tion of the several inflections or variations 
of a verb, in their different voices, moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons. 

CONJUNO'TION (conjunctio, from con- 
jungo, I join together: Zat.), in Astronomy, 
the meeting of two or more stars or planets 
in the same point of the heavens. It is 
either true or apparent. True conjunction 
ts when a right line, drawn from the centre 
of the earth through the centre of one of 
the bodies, would pass through that of the 
other. Apparent conjunction is when a line 
from the centre of the earth would not 
pass through the centres of both bodies. The 
moon is in conjunction with the sun when 
they meet in the same point of the ecliptic, 
which happens every month; and eclipses 
of the sun are always occasioned by the 
conjunction of the sun and moon, in or near 
the nodes of the ecliptic.—~ CONJUNCTION, 
in Grammar, an indeclinable word, or par- 
ticle, which serves to join words and sen- 
tences together. 

OCON'NATE (connatus, born at the same 
time: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for leaves, 
which are united at thefr bases, as in the 
garden honeysuckle.——Jn Anatomy, the 
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term connate signifies that the ossificatie 
of the common fibrous or: cartilaginous 
bases of two bones proceeds from one point 
or centre, and so converts such bases {ito 
one bone. 

CONNI'VENT (conniveo, I wink: Lat.), in 
Botany, a term applied to the divisions of 
a calyx when they arch {nwards,_—Conni- 
VENT VALVRS, in Anatomy, aterm applied 
to the valvular folds of the lining mem- 
brane of canals, which are so disposed as 
to retard, while at the same time they per- 
mit (connive at), the passage of the contents 
of such canals, 

CONNOISSED’R (Fy., from connattre, to 
know), a critica] judge or master of any art, 
particularly of painting, sculpture, and the 
belles lettres. 

CO’NOID (konoa, a cone; and efdog, form; 
Gr.), in Geometry, & solid formed by the re- 
volution of a conic section about its axis. 
— In Anatomy, a gland found in the third 
ventricle of the brain, called the pineal 
gland from its resemblance to a cone or 
pine-appie. 

CON‘QUEST (conquéie: Fr.), the right over 
property or territory acquired in war. It 
presupposes a just war, and is generally ad- 
mitted as a part of the law of nations. Con- 
quest may respect either persons or things : 
it may apply toa whole nation, or toa single 
town or province; and it may be temporary 
or permanent, Where persons are not 
found in aring, but are included as inhabit- 
ants of atown or province which has sur- 
rendered, they are treated generally as sub- 
jects. The original allegiance to their own 
government is suspended, and they come 
under an implied obhgation to the con- 
queror, to submit to bis orders, and to 
demean themselves, for the time, as faithful 
subjects. Under such circumstances, the 
conqueror generally leaves them in posses- 
sion of their property, and punishes them 
only for rebellious or tra{torous conduct. 
It ig not usual, in modern times, to change 
the fundamental laws of a conquered 
country ; but the sovereign power of the 
conqueror go to do is conceded by the law of 
nations. 

CONSANGUIN'ITY (consanguinitas : from 
consanguineus, related by blood; Lat.), the 
relation which subsists between persons 
who are sprung from the same stock or 
common ancestor, in distinction from affi- 
nity, or relation by marriage. It terminates 
in the sixth or seventh d@yree, except in 
the succession to the crown, in which case 
it is continued to Infinity. 

CON'BORIPT (Lat., from conscribo, I write 
together), in Roman Antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the senators of Rome, The 
number of senators was increased to 300 
when the Luceres were incorporated with 
the Roman people, as a third tribe. Bulla 
Increased their number to 500 or 600; Julius 
Cesar to 900; and it afterwards became 
1000, but was subsequently reduced to 600. 
——Consoript, in the French armies, an 
enrolled soldier or recruit. 

CONSCRIP’TION (conscrtptio, from same), 
the enlisting those inhabitants of a country 
who are capable of bearing arins, by a com- 
pulsory levy, at the pleasure of the govern- 
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ment. The term is derived from the military | elmples, as nearly as possible in their na 


constitution of ancient Rome. Under the 
consulship, @ll persons capable of bearing 
arms were obliged, under penalty of losing 
their fortune and liberty, to assemble in 
the Campus Martius, or near the capitol, 
where the consuls, seated in thelr curule 
chairs, made the levy, by the assistance of 
the legionary tribunes. The consuls or- 
dered such as they pleased to be called out 
of each tribe, and every one was obliged to 
answer to his name, after which as many 
were chysen as were wanted. France, in 
the beginning ef the revolution, declared 
it the duty and honour of all citizens to 
serve In the army of theircountry. Every 
French citizen was born a soldier, and ob- 
liged to serve in the ariny from sixteen to 
forty years of age; from forty to sixty he 
belonged to the national guard. Every 
year the young men of the military age 
were assembled, and distributed in the 
different military divisions: and it was 
decided by lot who, among the able-bodied 
men of sultable age, should take arms. 
Thus it was that those prodigious masses 
were 80 quickly raised, and sent to the fleld 
of slaughter. 

CONSECRA’TION (consecratio, from con- 


secro, I dedicate: Lat.), the act of devoting ; 


nud dedicating anything to the service and 
worship of God.—— CONSECRATION Was also 
a religious rite among the Romans, by 
which they sect any person or thing apart 
for sacred purposes, &s their high-priests ; 
or made it sacred, or a fit object of divine 
worship, a8 the emperors, their wives, or 
children, who were in this manner enrolled 
among their gods. This was sometimes 
called apotheosis, but on medals it is distin- 
guished by the word consecrutiv, with an 
altar, or some other sacred symbol. 

CONSEO’TARY (consectariua, that which 
follows logically: Lat.), in Geometry, some 
consequent truth obtained from a deinon- 
stration, 

CONSEQUENCE (consequentia, from con- 
seguens, coming in order: ZLat.), that which 
follows as an inference of truth and reason, 
from admitgeed premises or arguments. 

CONSERVA’TOR (a defender, froin con- 
servo, | preserve: Lat.), an officer appointed 
for the security and preservation of the 
privileges of some cities, corporations, and 
communities, or for the protection of some 


| tural fresh state. 

CONSIDERA’TION (consideratio: Lat.), 
in Law, the material cause or ground of a 
contract, Without which the party contract- 
ing would not be bound. A consideration 
is either express or implied: express, when 
the thing to be given or done is specified ; 
implied, when no specific consideration 1a 
agreed upon, but Justice requires it, and 
the law implies it: as when a man labours 
for another, without stipulating for wages, 
the law infera that he shall receive a reason- 
able consideration. Also, a consideration is 
either valuable, that is, for money, or an 
equivalent, or of natural affection, certain 
degrees of relationship being a considera- 
tion for a gift. 

CONSI/GNMENT OF GOODS (consignatio, 
a document: Lat.), in Commerce, the de- 
livering or making them over to another: 
thus, goods are said to be consigned toa 
factor wheu they are sent to him for sale, 
&c. He who consigns the goods is called 
the consignor, and the person to whom they 
are sent 1s called the consignee. 

CONSISTO/RIUM (Lat. from consiato, } 
‘abide), In Antiquity, a council-house, or 
| place of audience. 

CONSIS’/TORY COURT, the place tn which 
a court is held by the bishop or his chan- 


| 
celfor, 
CON’SOLE (¥F7.), In Architecture, a spe- 


cles uf brackct; or an ornament cut upon 
the key of an arch, which has a projection. 
Sometimes it serves to support cornices, 
figures, busts, and vases. Consoles are also 
called Azcones, 

CONSOLIDA‘TION (consolidatia, from 
consolido, I make firm: Lat.), in the Civil 
Law, the uniting the possession or profit 
of land with the property, and vice versa. 
In the Ecclesiastical Law, it is the uniting 
two benefices into one by assent of the 
ordinary, patron, and incumbent,——Con- 
ROLIDATION, in Surgery, the action of unit- 
ing broken bones, or the lips of a wound, 
by means of applications, 

CON’SOLS, funds formed by the consoli- 
dation (of Which word it is an abbreviation) 
of different annuities, portions of the pub- 
lic debt of Great Britain, which had been 
severally formed. (See Funps.] 

CONSONANT (consonans, from consono, } 
sound at the same time: Lat.), a letter so 


places, The ancient office of conservator of 'uamed because it requires to be sounded 
the peace is now performed by all judges! in connection with a vowel. Some con- 


and magistrates, 
of the peace, 
CONSER’VATORY (same deriv.), a teri 
sometimes used for a greenhouse. It is, 
properly, a large glazed building for exotics, 
In which the plants are planted in beds and 
borders, and not in tubs or pots, as in the 
coinmon greenhouse,—— In various parts of 
Italy and France there are musical schools 
called conservatories, which are expressly 
intended for the scientific cultivation of 
musical talent, and through which many 
first-rate composers, as well as vocalista, 
bave attained their proficiency, 
CON’BERVE (conservo, I preserve: Lat), 
jn Pharmacy, a form of medicine contrived 
to save the flowers, herbs, roots, fruits, or 


but particularly by justices 


tee, 





|sonants have no sound without heing 
{ united with a vowel, and others bave a very 
imperfect sound: hence some are called 
mutes, and others semi-vowels, 
CONSONAN’TE (harmonious: Jtal.), in 
Music, an epithet for all agreeable intervals. 
CONSPIR’ACY ( ratio, from conspiro, 
IT plot with: Lazt.), a combination of men 
for an evil purpose, or an agreement be- 
tween them to commit some crime in con- 
cert.—In Law, [t signifies an illegal com- 
pact to do something injurious to another. 
CON ‘STABLE (comes stabuli, count of the 
stable: Lat.), a civil officer, anciently of 
great dignity ; as the Lord High Constahle 
of England, and also the constables or 
keepers of castles, &c. Constables of the 
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Tower, Dover Castle, and a few other places, 
are still appointed by the crown. It is now 
the title of an officer under the magistrates, 
for the preservation of the peace, whose 
duty principally consists tn seizing and 
securing persons guilty of tumultuary of- 
fences. There are buth high constables 
and petty canetables; the former are 
chosen at the court-leets of the hundred 
over which they preside, or, tn default of 
that, by the justices of the quarter sessions, 
and are removable by the same authority 
that appotnts them. The duties of a high 
constable, as far as concerns the preserva- 
tion of the peace, are now nominal. The 
petty constables were formerly chosen by 
the jury of the court-leet, or, if no court 
was held, they were appointed by two jus- 
tices of the peace. At present, when any 
are appointed, they are chusen by the 
justices at petty sessfons.—— SPEOIAL CoN- 
STABLES are householders, or others, sworn 
in to act for a limited time, if the ordinary 
officers are not considered sufficient, by 
two justices of the peace, to whom iufor- 
mation has been given on oath that a riot 
ig expected, &c.——The Lorp H1GH Con- 
STABLE of England had the care of the 
common peace, in deeds of armas, and 
matters of war. His power was so great and 
80 improperly used, that it was abridged by 
Richard IJ., and was afterwards forfeited in 
the person of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, in 152]. This office {fs now 
filed up only for some solemn occasion, 
such as a coronation. The first Duke of 
Wellington was Lord High Constable at 
the coronations of George IV., William IV., 
and Victoria, 

OCONSTELLA'TION (constellatio: Lat.), an 
assemblage or system of several stars, 
expressed or represented under the name 
and figure of some animal or other object, 
as 2 bear, &@ ship, and the like; whence are 
derived those appellations which are em- 
ployed in describing thestars. Thedivision 
of the heavens into constellations ig very 
ancient, probably coeval with astronomy 
itself. Modern astronomers divide the 
whole starry firmament into three parta, 
viz.: 1. The constellations fn the zodtac; 
2. the constellations north of the zodiac; 
aud 3, the constellations sonth of the zodiac, 
‘The conatellations’ says Sir John Herschel, 
‘seem to have been almost purposely named 
and delineated to cause as much confusion 
and inconvenience as possible. Innumer- 
able snakes twine through long and con- 
torted areas of the heavens where no 
memory can follow them ; bears, lions, and 
fishes, large and small, northern and south- 
ern, confuse all nomenclature. A _ better 
system of constellations might have been 
a material help as an artificial memory.’ 
[See STaRs.] ’ 

CONSTITUENT (constituo, 1 appoint: 
Lat.), in Poljtics, one who by his vote con- 
stitutes or elects a member of parliament. 
—— CONSTITUENTS, in Physics, the elemen- 
tary or essential parts of any substance. 

CONSTITUTION (constttutio, from same: 
Lat.), tn Politics, the collective body of the 
fundamental laws of a state, either con- 
tained in written documents or established 
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by custom. Constitutions are either demo 
cratic, aristocratic, or of amixed character. 
They are—l. Democratic, whefl the funda- 
mental law guarantees to every citizen 
equal rights, protection, and participation, 
direct or indirect, in the government; 
such as the constitutions of the United 
States of America, and of some cantons of 
Switzerland. 2, Aristocratic, when the con- 
Ftitution establishes privileged classes, as 
the nobility and clergy, and entrustsa the 
government entirely to them, or allows 
them an very disproportionate shafe of it: 
such a constitution was that of Venice. 
8 Of a mixed character, when both the 
people and the aristocracy form integral 
and essential portions of the government 3; 
as in some monarchical constitutions, which 
recognize the existence of a sovereign and 
nobility, whose power is modified hy other 
branches of the state, and is of a more 
or tess popular cast. Of this kind ig the 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. It assigns the 
making of Jaws to the sovercign and the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the sove- 
reign being at the same time the executive 
power and personal representative of the 
nation: the House of Lords being a court 
of appeal from the courts of law, and the 
House of Commons the ortginator of all 
taxes and financial grants for the use of 
the executive. The constitution of Great 
Britain is aconstitution of principles, not of 
articles; and howeyr frequently it may 
have been violated by tyranta, monarchical, 
aristocratical, or democratical, the people 
have always found it expedient torestorethe 
original, and from time to time they have 
Reen successful in improving it.——By the 
word CONSTITUTION i8 also meant & par- 
ticular law, ordinance, or regulation, made 
by the authority of any superior; as the 
constitutions of Justinian and his successors, 
the constitutions of Clarendon, &c,.—— 
CONSTITUTION, in Medicine, the tempera- 
ment of the whole body, arising from the 
quajity and proportion of the parts, In this 
sense we speak of a robust or feeble con- 
stitution, a cold, phlegmatic, gr sanguine 
constitution, &c. 

OONSTRIO’TOR (constringo, I draw toge- 
ther: Lat), in Anatomy an appellation 
given to several muscles on account of 
their contracting or closing some of the 
orifices of the body; as the constrictor la- 
biorum, &@ muscle which constitutes the 
very substance of the lips®nd draws them 
together ; or the constrictor naai, a muscle 
arising above the dentes incisores of the 
upper jaw, and terminating in the ale of 
the nose, 

OONSTRUO'’TION, in a general sense, the 
manner of putting together the parts of a 
building, or of a wachine, &c.——In Gram- 
mar, syntag, or the proper arrangement of 
words in asentence, Also, the manner of 
explaining the arrangement of words, or of 
understanding their purport. 

OCONSUBSTAN’TIAL = (consubstantialis: 
Lat.), in Theology, an epithet signifying of 
the same substance: thus, in the articles of 
the Church of England, Ohrist is declared 
pe ubstantial, or of one substanoe with the 
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CONSUBSTANTIA‘TION (con,along with;; OCON'TINENT (contineo, I hold together 
hnd substetia, a sudstance: Lat.), a tenet | Zat.), in Geography, a great extent of land, 
of the Lutheran church, the members of {uot disjoined or interrupted by a sea; or 
which maintain that after consecration of | a connected tract of land of great extent, 
the sacramental elements, the body and|/as the Eastern or Western continent. 
blood of Christ are substantially present, |——CONTINENTAL POWERS, those whose 
together with the substance of the bread and | territories are situated on the continent of 
wine. It is termed also Jmpanation, and | Europe. 
differs from transubstantiation, in which} OONTINEN’TAL SYS’T®DM, ag term given 
bread and wine are supposed to be changed | to a plan devised by Napoleon to exclude 
into the body and blood of Christ, nothing | this country from all intercourse with the 
but thetr appearances remaining, a dogma! continent of Europe; to prevent the im- 
of the Roman Oatholic church. portation of British manufactures and co- 

CON’SUL (Lat.), the title of the two chicf| merce; and thus to compel the English 
magistrates of Rome, whose power was, in | government to make peace upon the terms 
4 certain degree, absolute, but who were | prescribed by him. The history of Napo- 
chosen only for one year. Theauthority of | leon’s continental system begins with the 
the two consuls was equal ; yet the Valerian | decree of Berlin of Nov. 21, 1806, by which 
law gave the right of priority to the elder, | the British islands were declared to be ina 
and the Julian law to him who had thc} state of blockade: all commerce, inter- 
greater humber of children; and this one] course, and correspondence with them 
was generally called Consul majer, or privr.| were prohibited ; every Englishman found 
In the first ages of the republic they were {in France, or {fn any country occupied by 
elected from patrician families: but in the | French troops, was declared a prisoner of 
year of Rome 388, the people obtained the | war; all property belonging to English- 
privilege of electing one of the consuls| men was declared fair prize; and.-all trade 
from thelr own body, and sometimes both {in English goods was entirely prohibited. 
were plebelans.—In French History, the | Great Britain iimmedtately directed reprisals 
consuls were those to whom, after the dis- | against the Berlin decree, prohibiting all 
solution of the Directory in 1799, the pro-| neutral vessels from sailing from one port 
visional government was intrusted. Buo-| to another belonging to France or one of 
naparte, Cambaccérés, and Lebrun were} her allies, &c. This was met by counter- 
elected as first, second, and third consul | reprisals, and for a long time a fierce and 
respectively, with “different degrees of | most annoying system was carried on for 
authority, for ten years; but the influence | the annihilation of British commerce, the 
of the first becoming gradually augmented, ; effects of which are still felt from the riva)} 
the transition to {Imperial dignity became | products and manufactures vn the conti- 
easy to him: tndeed, he had only nomi | nent, to which the system gave rise. 
ually shared hig authority with his col-| CONTOR’TED (contortus, twisted: Lat.), 
leagues.——In modern usage, the name|a term applied to twisted roots, like those 
Consul ig given to an officer appointed to} of Distort ; and to the wstivation of some 
reside in a foreign country, to protect the | petals, when one side of each overlaps the 
interests of trade, and to aid his government | adjacent side of another. 
in any commercial transactions with that CONTOR’TION (contortio : Lat.), in Medi- 
country. cine, a twisting or wresting of alimb or 

CONSULTA'TION (consultatio, from con- | member of the body out of its natural situa: 
salto, I dcHberate: Lat.), a ineeting for de- | tion; partial dislocation, 
liberation: thus, of council, for the purpose CONTOUR’ (contorno: Ital.), in Painting, 
of consid@ing the best way of carrying on | Sculpture, &e., the outline, or that line 
a sult; of physicians, to determine the | which defines or bounds a figure. 
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nature of the patient’s disease, and the 
course to be pursued regarding it. 


CONTOURN KE’ (turned away : Fy.), in He- 
raldry, an epithet for a beast standing or 


CONSUMP’TION (consumptio, from con- | runuing with his face to the sinister side. 


sumo, | waste away: Lut), in Medicine, a 


CON’TRABAND (contra, against; and 





word of very extensive signification, imply- | bando, an edict: Ital), in Commerce, fs a 
ing all disorder that bring decay or waste | term applied to such goods as are prohibited 
upon the constitution. But it is more par-|to be imported or exported, either by the 
ticularly applied to the disease called PAthi- | laws of a particular state, by special trea- 
sis Imonalis, a disorder seated in the | ties, or by the lawof natlons. Contraband 
lungs, attended with liectic fever, cough, | of war means such articles as can in any 
&c. Hence the word consumptive is used | way ald in carrying on the contest.——By 
to denote the incipient state of that disease, | the ancient law of Europe, a ship convey- 
ora constitution predisposed to it. ing any contraband article was liable to con- 

CONTA‘GION (contagio, from contingo, I | fiscation ag well ag the article. But in the 
touch; Lat.), that subtle matter which pro- | modern practice of the courts of admiralty 
ceeds froin a diseased person and communi-| of this and other countries, a milder rule 
cates the nalady to another: us in cases of | has been adopted, and the carriage of con- 
small-pox, malignant fevers, &c¢., which are | traband articles is attended only with the 
often communicated without contact. loss of freight and expenses, unless when 

OON’TEXT (contextus, connected with:|the ship belongs to the owner of the con- 
Lat.), the parta of a discourse which pre-|traband cargo, or when the simple mis 
cede or fullow the sentence quoted; the| conduct of conveying such a cargo has been 
sense of a dubfous passage is often illus-| counected with other aggravating circum 
trated by the context. stances. 
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CUNTRA-BASSO | 


CON’TRA-BASSO (Jtal.), the largest kind 
of violin, termed a double dasa, 

CONTRACT (contractus, from contraho, I 
draw together: Zaz.), a covenant or agree- 
ment between two or more persons, with a 
lawful consideration or cause which binds 
the parties to a performance. Each party 
to a contract must be of sound mind at the 
time it was made, and, unless for neces- 
saries, of age; and, if 2 woman, generally 
speaking she must be unmarried. The con- 
siderations are either future marriage, since 
performed; or money, or something ca- 
pable of being estimated in money; or some 
act or omission of an act, undoubtedly ad- 
vantageous to the party in whose favour it 
was done or omitted: the act contracted 
for must not be unlawful, The agreement 
must be obtained neither by fraud nor com- 
pulsion ; and it is sometimes vitiated by 
fraudulent acts committed subsequently to 
it. When it relates to an interest In land 
of three years' duration or more, or to goods 
of 101. value or upwards, there must be 
earnest, or delivery, or a memorandum tin 
writing, signed by the partles or their 
agents. When {t ig an agreement as surety, 
or upon marriage, as a consideration, it 
must be tn writing, the want of the latter 
being, however, supplied in equity by par- 
tial performance. 

CONTRAQO'TILE FORCE (same deriv.), 
that property or power inherent in certain 
elastic bodies, on account of which, after 
having been extended, they reduce them- 
selves again to their former dimensions, if 
permitted to do so, 

CONTRAC'TION (contractio, from same), {n 
a general sense, the diminishing the extent 
or dimensions of a body.——In Surgery, the 
shrinking up of the muscles or arterles,—— 
In Grammar, the reducing two syllables 
into one by the omission of a letter or 
syllable. 

CONTRA-INDIOA/TION (contra, in oppo- 
sition to; and indicatio, a pointing out: 
Lat.), ta Medicine, an indication from some 
peculiar symptom or fact, that forbids the 
method of cure which the general tenor of 
the disease requires. 

CON’TRAST (contraste: Fr.),in Painting, 
the due placing of the different parts and 
detalls of a figure, that they may be suit- 
ably opposed to each other. 

CONTRAVALLA’‘TION = ‘contra, over 
against ; and vallum, arampart: Lat.), LINE 
OF, tn Fortification, a trench guarded with 
& parapet, thrown round a place by the be- 
stegers, to defend themselves againat the 
sallies of the garrison. 

CONTRE (against: Fr.), in Heraldry, an 
epithet given to several bear!ngs, on ac- 
count of their cutting the shield contrary 
and opposite ways: thus we say contre-bend, 
contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. 

CONTRIBD'TION (contributio, from con- 
tribuo, I contribute: Zat.), in a general 
sense, the act of giving to a common stock. 
In a Military sense, money, &c., demanded 
from a country which ia in the power of an 
enemy, under various pretences, and for 
various purposes, usually for the support 
of the army. 

OONTROL‘LER (contréleur: fFY.), or 
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COMPTROLLER, an overseer or officer ap- 
pointed to control or verify thé accounts of 
other officers. There is a comptroller of 
the household fn the royal establishment, 
who carries a white staff, and has the charge 
of checking and examining all the expenses 
of the household, 

CON’TUMACY (contumacia, stubborn- 
ness: Lat.), in Law, a refusal to appear in 
court when legally summoned, or other dis- 
obedience to its rules and orders. 

CO’NUS (konos,a cone: G*.),an extensive 
genus of univalve molluses, having very 
thick shells, rolled up in the form of a cone, 
They are found chiefig In the southern and 
tropical seas. Many of them afford shells 
of great beauty, which sometimes bring 
very large prices. As much as 5O0Ll. hasbeen 
given for a single specimen of Conus gloria 
maris. 

CONVALES’CENCE (convalescentia, from 
convalesco, I grow strong: Lat.), the insen- 
sible recovery of health and strength after 
disease. 

CONVALLA’'RIA (from Lilium Conval- 
lium, the lily of the valley: Lat.), in Botany, 
a genus of plants belonging to the nat. ord, 
Liliacew, and including the lly of the 
valley. 

CONVEN’TICLE (conventicultuim, the dim. 
of conventus, an assembly: Lat.), a private 
assembly or meeting for the exercise of 
religion. The word was at first an appella- 
tion of reproach for the religious assemblies 
of Wickliffe, in the reigns of Edward ITT. 
aud Richard IT., and is now usually applied 
to a meeting of dissenters from the esta- 
blished church. 

CONVEN’TION (conventio, a meeting: 
Lat,), in Law, an extraordinary assembly of 
the estates of the realm.——In Military 
affairs, an agrcement entered into between 
two bodies of troops opposed to each other ; 
or an agreement previous to a definite 
treaty.—— NATIONAL CONVENTION, the 
name of the assembly by which the govern- 
ment of France was conducted during a 
period of the revolution. 

CONVER’GING (con, together®with ; and 
vergo, T incline: Lat.), tending to one point. 
—-— CONVERGING LIN&S, in Geometry, lines 
which continually approximate.—-— Con- 
VERGING Rays, in Optics, those rays that 
proceed from different points of an object, 
and incline towards one another until they 
mect,_——-CONVERGING SERAES, in Mathe- 
matic-, that in which the magnitude of the 
eeveral terms gradually diminishes, 

CON’VERSE (conversus, turned reund: 
Lat.), a proposition in which the terms have 
been transposed. Thus, ‘some boasters re 
cowards,’ and ‘some cowards are boasters,’ 
are converse propositions. 

CONVER’SION (conversio, achange: Lut.), 
in Logic, conversion takes place in a pro- 
position when Its terma are transposed.—— 

; CONVERSION OF EQUATIONS, in Algebra, 

the reducing of a fractional equation into 

‘an ftntegral one.——CONVERSION OF A 
PROPOSITION, in Logic, {8 a changing of 
the subject into the place of the predicate, 
and still retaining the quality of the prupo- 

| sition, 

' OCON’VEX (converus: Lat.), rising or 
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swelling on the exterior surface: thus, a | liquid resinous juice, employed medicinally 
convex lens@r mirror, which bulges at the; fowing from incisions made in the stems of 


middle. 

CONVEY’ANCE (conveho, I carry : Lat.), in 
Law, a deed or instrument by which Jands, 
&c., are conveyed or made over to another. 

CONVEY’ANCER (same deriv.), one who 
professes to draw deeds, mortgages, and 
conveyances of estates. 


CON’VIOT (convaincre, to convict: Fr.), | 
, transparent, and odortferous, and makes an 


in Law, a person found guilty of a crime 
allegedaagainst him, either by the verdict of 
a jury, or some other legal decision. 

OONVIC/TION (same deriv.), the act of 
proving an accused person guilty of an 
offence charged against him, before a lexal 
tribunal. 

CONVOCA’TION (convocatio, from con- 
voco, I call together: Lat.), an assembly of 
the clergy of England, whose powars at 
present are little more than nominal. In 
1065, the clergy gave up the privilege of 


‘taxing themselves, on condition of belng 


allowed to vote at elections of members of 
and since that time, convo- 
cation has seldoin bean allowed to do any 
business. Its province is supposed to be 
the enactment of canon law, subject to the 
licence of the king, and the examination 
and censuring of all heretical and schis- 
matical books and persons; but from its 
judicial proceedings lies an appeal to the 
king in chancery, or his delegates. It 1s 
beld during the sessfon of parliament, and 
consists of an upper and a lower house: in 
the upper sit the bishops, and in the lower 
the inferior clergy, who are represented by 
their proctors, and all the deans and arch- 
deacous. It is prorogued from time to 
time, 

CONVOLU'TE (convolutus, from convolvo, 
Lrull together: Lat.), in Botany, that which 
i8 rolled upon itself, 

CONVOL’VULUS (Lat., from same), in 
Botany, a genus of plants of the nat. ord, 
Convoolvulacee, Including the Bindweed of 
our hedges, and several handsome cliinbing 
plants cultiyated in gardens, 

CON’V 0@ (convoi: Fr.), ships of war which 
accompany merchantmen in time of war, to 
protect them from theattacks of theenemy, 
—— By land, any body of troops which ac- 
company provisions, ammunition, or other 
property, for protection, 

CONVUL’SION (convulsto, from convello, I 
rend: Lat.), ine Medicine, a writhing and 
agitation of the Iimbs, and involuntary 
action of the musclesin general. Sometimes 














several South American trees, belonging to 
the genus Copaifera, nat. ord. Leguminosae, 

COPAL’, improperly called gum-copal, fs 
a resin, the concrete juice of various treea 
growing In tropical countries, Brazilian 
copal ig obtained from some leguminous 
trees of genus Hymene@a. Copal greatly re- 
sembles amber in appearance: it is hard, 


excellent varnish, 

COPAR'‘CENERS. (See PARCENERS.J 

OCOPER’/NIOGAN SYSTEM, that system of 
the universe which was anciently taught by 
Aristarchus of Samoa, in the first half of 
the third century B.c., and afterwards re. 
vived by Copernicus, a Polish astronomer. 
According to {t, the sun {a supposed to be 
placed in the centre, and all the other bodles 
to revolve round it {n a particular order; 
which theory Is now universally adopted, 
under the name of the solar system. 

CO’PING (cop, the head : Saz.), in Masonry, 
the covering on the top of a wall It is 
usually of stone, and projecting, to carry off 
the rain. 

COP’PER (euprum, corrupted from Cy- 


prium ; from the fsland of Cyprus, whence | 
it was originally brought: Lat.), a metal | 


known from the most remote antiquity, 
and, before iron was tn use, employed as an 
alloy, for swords, domestic utensils, &c. It 
in of a pale red colour; ita specific gravity 
is 86; it requires a temperature of about 
2000? Fahr. for fusion. ([t is uaually found as 
an ore; the most common being some form 
of pyrites, a compound of the sulphurets of 
copper and tron. It is not unfrequently 
obtained native tn small and slender fibres, 
and sometimes in little globular and ir- 
regular masses. Next to gold, silver, and 
platina, it is the most ductile and mal- 
leable of the metals: it is more elastic 
than any metal except steel, and {8 the 
most sonorous Of aj} the metals, Copper 
In sheets is much used for covering the 
bottoms of ships, for boflers and other 
utensils; mixed with tin, it forins bell- 


metal and bronze $ with zine, it fornis brass, | 


pinchbeck, &c. Great Britain has numerous 
copper mines, in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Wales, &c., but particularly In the first. 
Though known long before, the Cornish 
copper mines were, not wrought with much 
spirft till the last century. From 1726 to 
1735, the Cornwall and Devon mines pro- 
duced, om an average, about 6480 tons per 


the whole body is attacked, In which case | year of copper ore; during the ten yeurs, 
the mind ts affected. The fita are often: from 1776 to 1785, they produced, on an 
preceded by dizziness, double or disturbed | average, 30,413 tons; from 1796 to 1806, 
vision, and coldness; and are followed by | 56,03 tons; and the quantity now amounts 
great languor, Their cause ia not fully un-! to 162,000, worth nearly 1,000,0001. sterling ! 
derstood ; but they are supposed to be due: In 1768, the famous minea in the Paris 
to some change in the brain, spinal marrow, ! mountain, near Amlwch, in Anglesea, were 
or nerves. | discovered. The supplies of ore furnished 

COOT, in Ornithology, a British water-; by them were for a long time abundant 
bird, belonging to the genus Fulica, | beyond all precedent ; but, for many years 
amongst the Grallatores, The long toes, past, thelr productiveness has been de- 
have membranes at the sides, forming clining, and they now yield comparatively 
roundedlobes, The pluinage is black, with little copper. At present, the entire annual 
& white line across the wing. It isclosely produce of the copper mines of England, 
allied to the moor hen. ' Wales, Scotiand, and Ireland, may be esti- 

COPA’LBA or COPI'VI, BALSAM OF, 2' mated at about 15,000 tons of copper, Large 
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quantities of copper are brought to us from 
Australia. The Burra Burra mines, near 
Adelaide, are the most productive in the 
world. Swansea is the i bes copper port, 
and there are large smelting works there. 

COP’PER-PLATE, a plate of copper, on 
which figures are engraved; also, the im- 
pression taken from that plate. Copper- 
plate printing is performed by means of 
what is called a rolling-press. The engraved 
plate is covered with ink, made of oi] and 
Frankfort black, then cleanly wiped on the 
smooth parts, and laid on wet soft paper ; 
and, on being passed between two cylinders 
with great force, the impression of the en- 
graved part is perfectly transferred to the 
paper. 

COP’PERAS, commonly called green vtt- 
riol, is sulphate of ircn, a salt of a peculiar 
astringent taste, and of various colours, 
though most usually green. If sulphuric 
acid be diluted with water,and poured upon 
fron, much effervescence wlll be percep- 
tible; the metal will be dissolved, and the 
solution, when evaporated, will yield sul- 
phate of tron, or common copperas. It {is 
made on a large scale by exposing iron 
pyritesa, which is a bisulphuret of fron, to 
the action of the atmosphere, from which 
it absorbs oxygen, and thereby produces 
the sulphate which is dissolved out by 
water. Copperas is the hasis of many dyes; 
it gives, with logwood, a fine black. 

COP’PICE, or COPSE (coupeaux, from 
couper, to cut: F'7.),2 wood of small growth, 
cut at certain times for fuel, &. 

COPRO'LITES (kopros, dung;  lithos, 
stone: Gr.), the fossil dung of extinct ani- 
mals. They are ground along with fossil 
bones, and employed as manure by farmers. 

COr’T10, the language of the Copts, or 
anything pertaining to that people, a sect 
of Christians, descendants of the anofent 
Egyptians, who derive their name from 
Coptos, in Egypt. 

COP’ULA (atie: Lat.), the word or words 
that connect the terms of a proposition. 
It may be affirmative, as : ‘truth 7s our aim ;’ 
or negative, as: * pain is not to be desired,’ 

COP‘'ULATIVE PROPOSI’TIONS (same 
deriv.), in Logic, those in which the subject 
and predicate are so linked together, by co- 
pulative conjunctions, that they may be all 
severally affirmed or denied one of another. 
Thus, ‘Science and literature enlighten the 
mind, and greatly increase our {intellectual 
enjoyments.' 

P’Y( copte : Fr.), in Law, the transcript 
of any original writing, as the copy of a 
patent, charter, decd, &c. A common deed 
cannot be proved by a copy or counterpart, 
where the original may be procured. But if 
the deed be enrolled, an attested copy may 
be given in evidence.——COoPY is alao used 
for the tmitation of an original production, 
more particularly in painting and other 
branches of art.—— Copy, among Printers, 
denotes the manuscript or original of a 
book, given to be printed, 

COP’YHOLD, a tenure of landed pro- 
periye by which the tenant holds his land 

y copy of court-roll of the manor, at the 
will of the lord, or rather, according to the 
custom of the manor of which such estate 
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is parcel. The lands of a copyholder, 
though substantially his owng are, nomi- 
nally, a part of the lord’s demesne, \ 

OCOP‘YRIGHT, the exclusive right of 
printing and publishing copies of any lite- 
rary performance, vested either in the 
author, or in those to whom he may have 
assigned it. By a recent enactment, the 
copyright of every volume, part, or division 
of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter- 
press, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan, 
separately published, in the lifetime of its 
owner, shall endure for his natural life, and 
seven years longer; or, if the seven years 
shall expire before the end of forty-two 
years from the first publication, shall en- 
dure for forty-two years. When the work 
ig posthumous, it shall endure for forty-two 
years from the first publication, and shall 
belong to the owner of the manuscript. No 
action regarding copyright can be com- | 
menced without previous registration of | 
the work at Stationers’ Hall. Under some 
recent statutes, a copyright may be secured 
by registration fn certain articles of orna- 
mental and useful designs, for periods va- 
rying from nive months to three years. The 
designs must be new, and drawingsof them, 
or patterns, must be lodged in a special 
government office. 

CO/‘QUILLA NUT, the hard covering of 
the kernel of a Brazilian palm, Adtalea fu- 
nifera. It is used for making umbrella 
handles, and other singilar articles. 

COR’ACLH (Welsh), a small boat, used by 
the fishermen of Wales, constructed of 
wicker, and covered with leather. It has 
descended from the times of the ancient 
Britons to the present day. 

COR’ACOID (koraz, a crow; and eidos, 
form: G.), In Anatomy, 28mall sharp process 
of thescapula, shaped like acrow’s beak. 

COR‘AL (korallion: @r.), a substance 
which is usually branched, formed by ma- 
rine zoophytes, soft-bodied tentacled ani- 
mals, bearing much resemblance to sea- 
anemones. There is a great number of spe- 
cies of coral, varying greatly in shape, 
texture, and colour. Some aregstony and 
inflexible; others of a horny structure, 
and flexible. (See ANTIPATHES,) Some of 
the latter have their branches coated with 
carbonate of lime [see GORGONIA]; others 
are naked. Of the stony species, some are 
very porous, others 80 compact and hard 
that they will take a good polish, and of this 
nature is the coral of commerce, which is 
wrought into ornaments of many forme. 
The Brain-stone, one of these stony corals, 
is rounded and destitute of branche’, In 
many corals, the zoophytes, which secrete 
the hard substance we term coral, reside in 
hollows or cells scattered over the whole 
surface. In others, they live in cups at the 
ends of the branches. The exact mode in 
which the coral is produced is not known. 
To return to the coral of commerce, the 
‘fishery’ is carried on extensively in the 
Mediterranean. The coral is attached to 
submarine rocks, by the base of the main 
stem. For this kind of fishing, eight men, 
who are excellent divers, equip a felucca, 
Orasmall boat, commonly called a coral- 
line; carrying with them a large wooden 
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cross, with strong, equal, and long arms, 
each bearing a stout bag-net. They attach 
a strong rope to the middie of the cross, 
and let it down norisonte yanks the sea, 
having loaded its cer.tre with aweight suf- 
ficient to sink it. The diver follows the 
cross, pushes one arm of it after another 
{nto the hollows of the rocks, 80 ag to en- 
tangle the coral in the nets; after which 
bis comrades in the boat pull up the cross 
and its accompaniments. Coral is usually 
of @ fine red; but it is sometimes fiesh- 
coloured, yellow, or white. 

CORAL ISLANDS, and REEFS. Inthe 
Pacific and Indian oceans there is an im- 
mnense number of islanda which owe their 
existence wholly or in great part to coral 
Zoophyves, which have also formed exten- 
sive reefs, that is, sub-marine walla of the 
saine calcareous material. Many fishes 
browse upon corals, and a great number of 
worms and shell-fish bore into the stony 
mass. Thus, in process of time, much fine 
mud ig formed, which sinks to the bottom 
of the sea, and there constitutes beds, 
which would bear great resemblance to 
chalk if elevated Into land. These struc- | 
tures have been classed as:—1l. Atolls, or 
Lagoon islands, circular walls of coral en- 
closing a piece of quiet water, (See ATOLL.) 
2. Barrier reefs, which extend in a linear 
direction near land. A reef of this kind, 
1200 miles long, stands twenty or thirty 
miles from the nowth-east coast of Aus- 
tralia, and stretches almost across Torres 
Straits, Off New Caledonia is another reef 
400 miles long. 8. Shore or Fringing reefs, 
which form a ribbon or fringe round the 
shore of nn island, It has been ascertained 
that the animals which form these masses 
of coral cannot work below a depth of 
thirty fathoms, nor above the surface of 
the water. They belong to the families of 
Madreporidm, Astreidw, and Oculiniday, 
and are quite different from the cural of 
commerce. It is generally believed that 
the different appearances presented by coral 
Islands and reefs are connected with exten- 
sive subterranean movements of the earth’s 
crust, and Mr. Darwin’s theory, which has 
met with the acceptance of scientific men, 
is that atolls have their foundation on land 
that has slowly subsided, and part of which 
was once nbove the level] of the sea; that 
barrier reefs prove that the land {s also 
sinking; whilgt fringing reefs testify that 
the land is either rising or stationary. In 
many of the Sandwich islands, old reefs 
are to be seen at a considerable height 
aboVe the sea, and these afford examples of 
fringing reefs, 

COR'AL TREE, the English name of 
some leguminous trees and shrubs, belong- 
ing to the genus Erythrina, They are natives 
of India, Africa, and America, and have 
handsome scarlet flowers. 

CORAL'LIFORM (corallium, coral; and 
forma, a form: Lat.), forked, crooked, and 
irregular, like coral. 

COR’/ALLINES (coraltum, coral: Lai), 
small marine plants which grow on the 
shore near low water mark, They have 
muny jointed branches, and their tissues 
are 60 charged with carbonate of lime that 
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they were long thought to be of animal 
origin. The lime may be removed by means 
of weak acid, leaving the vegetable matter 
behind. Qorallina and Jania are the two 
best known genera.— CORALLINE 18 also a 
small boat used in the coral fisheries. 

OOR’BEIL (corbetlle, a basket: F¥.), in 
Fortification, » basket which is filled with 
earth, and set upon a parapet, to shelter 
men from the fire of besiegers, 

COR’/BEL (same deriv.), in Architecture, 
a short piece of timber in a wall, jutting 
out six or eight inches, in the manner of a 
shoulder-piece, and sometimes placed for 
strength under the semi-girder of a plat- 
form. It is often in the form of a basket, 
or some other ornament.———A]s8o the carved 
bosses, or projecting stones, frequently 
seen in Gothic churches at the spring of 
the arches.——-CORBEL TABLE, a projecting 
battlement, parapet, or cornice, resting ou 
corbels. 

COR‘CULUM, or COR‘/OCULE (a dim. of 
cor, the heart: Lat.), in Botany, a name for 
the embryo of the seed. 

COR’DAGE, every description of ropes 
and lines used on shipboard; but more par- 
ticularly that employed in the running rig- 
ging of a ship. 

COR/DATE (cor, the heart; Lat.), a term 
used by naturalists for heart-shaped. Thus, 
in Botany, a cordate leaf means one which 
has a pair of rounded lobes at the base, 
with the stalk inserted between them, the 
otherend of the leaf being acute. 

CORDELIE’R (corde, a rope: Fr.), in 
Church History, a grey friar, or monk of 
the order of St. Francis. The OordeHers 
wear a white girdle, which fs a rope tied 
with three knots, and called the cord of St. 
Francis, 

CORDELIE’/RS. This word, as we have 
just seen, originally signified an order of 
Franciscan monks; but it was afterwards 
applied to a soclety of Jacobins which 





existed In France from 1792 to 1794, and | 


were 80 called from their place of meeting. 
They were distinguished by the violence 
of their speeches and conduct, and contri- 
buted not a little to the execrable crimes 
which disgraced the French name and 
nation during the early periods of revolu- 
tionary anarchy. 

CORDILLUE’RA (Span.), a chain of moun- 
tains, applied to the range of the Andes. 

COR’DON (aatring : Fy.), in Fortification, 
a row of stones projecting from the ram- 
part, at the basis of the parapet. The word 
cordon is also used to denote a line or serics 
of military posts. Cordon signifies likewise 
ariband ; as, the evrdon bleu, the badge of 
the French order of the Holy Ghost. 

COR’/DOVAN, leather made of goatskIin, 
and named from Cordova in Spain. 
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CORIA’CEOUS (corium, a hide: Lat.), | 


stiff, like leather ; a botanic term for leaves, 
capsules, &c., when of that texture, 
CORIANDER (koris, a bug: Gr), the 
Coriundrum sativum of Linnesus, an annual 
plant, belonging to the order of Umbellt- 
Jere, the seed of which, when dry, is an 
agreeable aromatic, but, when fresh, has 
the smell of a bug: whence ita name. I¢ 
is one of the ingredients of curry powder. 
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OORIA‘RIA (corium, a hide: Lat., from 
its use in tanning), In Botany, a genus of 
shrubby plants, nat. ord, Cortartacea. The 
Toot poison of New Zealand is extracted 
from one species. The same and other 
species yield a black dye. 

CORIN’THIAN, pertaining to Corinth, a 
celebrated city of Greece.——CORINTHIAN 
OBDER, In Architecture, the noblest and 
richest of the five orders. The capital of 
the column {gs adorned with two rows of 
leaves, between which arise little stalks, or 
caulicoles, forming sixteen volutes, (See 
COLUMN.) 

CO’RLUM (Lat), in Anatomy, the inner- 
most layer of the skin in mammals, termed 
also the cutis vera, (See SKIN.) 

CORK (kork : Germ.), the outer covering 
\epiphieum) of the bark of the Quercus 
Suber, a tree which grows abundantly in 
Spain, Italy, and France, It is obtained by 
making an incision down the whole height 
of the trunk, and, at each extremity of this, 
another round the girth. The tree is sup- 
plied with this coat so abundantly that it 
not only continues to flourish uninjured by 
the act of barking, but, in {ts natural state, 
regularly sheds the old, and acquires anew 
covering. Cork jis light, porous, nearly 
impervious to most liquors, and elastic; 
qualities which render {ft superior to all 
other substances for stoppers of bottles, in 


used. It Is also employed for buoys to flout 
nets, in the construction of life-boats, the 
making of waterproof shoes, and in va- 
rious other ways. The uses of cork were 
well known to the ancients, and were nearly 
the same as those to which it is applied 
by us. 

CORM (kormos, a stump: Gr), tn Botany, 
an underground stem in the nature of a 
solid bulb, such as the gladiolus and tulip 
have, 

COR/MORANT (cormoran: Fr. ; from cor- 
nus marinus, & sea crow: Lat.), an exceed- 
ingly voracious genus (Phalacrocoraz) of 
paluuipede birds, found in every climate. 
They are excellent divers, but are very awk- 
ward on land, on account of their legs being | 
placed far back. They fly, however, with 
great rapidity. They build on the highest 
cliffs hanging over the sea, and feed on 
fla, among which they make great havoc 
Some of the species have been trained for 
fishing, particularly in China. There are 
two British species: the great Cormorant, 
and the Shag or Green Cormorant. 

CORN (korn: Germ.), farinaceous seed, 
n8 that of wheat, rye, baricy, oats, and 
maize, In short, it comprehends all the 
kinds of grain which constitute the food 
of men and horses..— Corn, in Surgery, 
an excrescence, or hard tubercle, like a 
flat wart, growing in the feet, especially 
upon the joints of the toes. Corns are 
usually produced by the preasure of tight 
or harrow-toed shoes, especially if a per- 
son {3 obliged to stand or walk much, and 
may be cured hy removingthe pressure, 

COR/NEA (cornu, horn: Lat.), in Anatomy, 
the transparent membrane in the forepart 
of the eye, through which the rays of light 
pass, 





the manufacture of which it is principally 





COR/NET (cornette, a dim. of corne, a 
horn: Fr.), an instrument very gimilar to a 
trumpet, which is used in the army,—-— 
CORNET (cornetta, a small flag: Ital.), the 
lowest commissioned officer in a troop of 
cavalry, answering to an ensign in a troop 
of foot. He bears the colours. His rank, 
or commission, ig called a cornetcy. 

CORN-FLAG, in Botany, the wild Glad- 
folus, nat. ord. Tridacece. 

COR/NICE (corniche: Fr.; from corona, & 
crown: Lat), in Architecture, the .~,-per- 
most member of the entablature; « any 
moulded projection that crowns or wishes 
the part to which {ft is affixed; as, the cor- 
nice of a room, a door, &c. 

CORNIC'ULATE (corniculum, a little 
horn: Zat.), in Botany, bearing a little spur 
or horn. 

COR’NU AMMO’NIS (the horn of Ammon), 
8 fossil shell, belonging tothe genus Ammon- 
ites, bearing some resemblance in shape tu 
& ram's horn. 

CORNUCO’PIA (cornu, a horn; and copia, 
abundance: Lat.), or HORN OF PLENTY, the 
source whence, according to the ancient 
poets, every production of the earth was 
poured out abundantly :a gift from Jupiter 
to his nurse, the goat Amalthea. In eluci- 
dation of this fable, 1¢ has been said that 
in Libya, a partof ancient Africa, there was 
a small and fertile territory, somewhat re- 
sembling a bullock’s horn in shape, which 
Ammon bestowed on hisdaughter Amalthea, 
the nurse of Jupiter. Upon medals, the 
cornucopia i83 given to all deities, genil, and 
heroes, to mark the felicity and abundance 
procured through the goodness of the for- 
mer, or the care and valour of the latter, 

COR‘NUS (the cornel tree: Lat.),a genus 
of shrubs and trees, nat. ord. Cornacee, to 
which the dogwood, a well-known British 
shrub, belongs, 

COROL’LA, or COR’OL (corolla, a garland : 
Lat.), in Botany, one of the whorls of leaves 
which surround the organs of fructification. 
There are usually two such whorls, the 
outer being the calyx, the inner the corolla, 
and this 18 frequently gafly coloured. 
Sometimes the calyx and corolla are undis- 
tinguishable, as inthe lily and tris, in which 
case perlanth is the term used. Each leat 
of the corolla is called a petal ; and, accord- 
ing as there is one, two, or three of these 
petals, the corolla fs said to be monopetalous, 
dipetalous, tripetalous, &o, (Gee BOTANY. ] 

COROLLARY (corollarium, a deduction ; 
literally, a wreath of flowers: Lut,), a con- 
clusion, or consequence drawn from ,pre- 
mises, or from what 1s advanced or de- 
monstrated. 

CORO'NA (a crown; Lat), in Architec- 
ture, a large flat member of a cornice, 
very frequently called the drip, or Larmier. 
It is situated between the cymatium and 
the bed moulding, and its use {s to carry off 
the water, drop by drop.—JIn Botany, the 
series of processes in the throat of the 
flowers of Narcissus and other allied planta, 
They are considered to be sterile stamens, 
——In Optics, a halo, or Juminous circle, 
round the sun or moon.-— In Zoology, the 
exposed part of a tooth, which projects be 
yond the alveolus or gum. 
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cae A RL A a 
CORONA'LIS SUTU’'RA (the coronal | a viscount has sixteen pearls; and that of 
suture: Lag.),{n Anatomy, the first suture | a baron only alx pearls. The last does not 
of the skull, which reaches transversely | appear to have worn a coronet carliter than 
Bon one temple to the other, and joins the | the reign of Charles 1I.——CORONET, ot 


a Panett n On tha aean nawtatalin Annawan Dawes des iin eousd aeons tha naan a ne 





“6OR'ONARY (coronarius, pertaining to a! the consvlidated phalanges ‘of the horse's 
crown: Lat.), in Anatomy, the vessels, &c., , foot; the upper part of his hoof. 
which spread round certain viscera, bones, | CORO’NOID PROCESS, in Anatotny. 
&e. Thus, CORONARY VESSELS are those | (Sce CONDYLOID.] 
which furnish the substance of the heart; COR’PORAL (caporal: Fr.; from capo, a 
with blood.—-CORONARY ARTERIES, two head: Jtal.), the lowest non- -commissioned 


artéries springing out of the aorta, before , officer in a company of foot, who commands | 


it leaves the pericardium. CoRONARY _one of the divisions, places and replaces 
VEIN, a Vein diffused over the exterior sur- | sentinels, &c.; at drilJ, he has charge of a 
face of the heart. It fs formed of several squad; in the ranks he does the duties of a 
branches arising from all parta of that private, but his pay is a little higher.— 
organ, and terminates in the vena cava,’ CORPORAL, in Law, an epithet for anything 
whither it conveys the blood brought by , that belongato the body, as corporal punish- 
the coronary artertes. ment, or a corporal oath—so called because 

CORONA‘TION (corona, a crown: Lat.), the party taking it is obliged to lay his hand 
the public and solemn ceremony of crown- , on the Bible. 





ing, or investing a prince with the in-. CORPORA/’TION (corpus, a body: Lat.), » | 
signia of royalty, in acknowledgment of body politic or corporate, 80 called because | 


hisright to govern the kingdom; at which the persons or members are joined into one 
time the prince swears reciprocally tothe, body, and authorized by iaw to transact 
people to observe the laws, customs, and business as an individual, Corporations are 
privileges of the kingdom, and to act in either sole or aggregate. Sole corporations 
al] things confomnably to them, The form. consist of a single person: such is the par- 
of the coronation oath of a British monarch ! gon, in respect to his benefice, Corpurations 
is as follows: ‘1 golemniy promise and | uggregate consist of more than one, and 
swear to govern the people of this United are kept up by a continued succession of 
Kingdoin of Great Britain and [reland, and members. Corporations are also efther ec- 
the dominions thereto belonging, ace ording clesiastical or lay. Parsons, bishops, chap- 
to the statutes in pérliament agreedon,and ters, &c., constitute the former. The latter 
the laws and customs of the same; to the are either civil or eleemoaynary. Among the 
utmost of my power to maintaln the lawaof firstare trading companies, &«. ; among the 
God, the true profession of the gospel, and second, hospitals, colleges, &c. The chicf 
the Proteatant reformed religion establish- fiefdent of a corporation {8 the power of 
ed by the law ; to preserve unto the bishops taking land by succession. Corporations 
and the clergy of this realm, and the are established elther by prescription, 


churches committed to their charge, all letters patent, charter, or act of partia- | 


such rights and privileges as by law door went; but most commonly by patent or 
shall appertain unto them or any of them. charter, The municipal corporations of 
After this, the kiug or queen, laying his or toroughs were established by an act of par- 
her hand upon the holy Gospels, says, ‘The liament, 5 & 6 Wm. 1V. cap. 76 (1835). 
things which J] have before promised, I will CORPS (Fr.), a body of troops, any di- 
perform and keep; 80 help me God.’ Our vision of an army ; as, a corps de reserve, the 
sovereigns, from Harold down to.Queen troops in reserve; corps de butaille, the 
Victorla,@ave been crowned at Westinin- whole Hue of battle, &e. 

ster. The actual finposition of tle crown, COR/PUS (a body: Lat), in Anatomy, a 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, whilst the name given to several substances or parts 
sovereign is seated in the ancment wooden of the human body. In legal phraseology, 
chair preserved in the abbey, has of late thecorpus of a fund {fs the capital exclusive 
years taken place within the sacrarium in of interest. 

front of the altar befure St. Edward’s COR’PUS CHRIS‘TI DAY (corpus Christi, 
Chapel, After being crowned, the sovereign the body of Christ: Lat.), a festival insti- 
receives the homage of the officers of state tuted by the Church of Rome in honour of 
and nobility. the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, jn 

CQR’ONER (same deriv.,, becausearn officer which it maintains that Christ iscorporeally 
of the crown), the officer presiding overa present. 
jury convened to inquire into the cause of CORPUS’'CULAR PHILOS/OPHY (cor- 
sudden deaths. The lord chief justice of pusculwm, an atom: Lat.), that philosophy 
the Queen’s Bench {s the chief coroner for which endeavours to account for the phe- 
the whole kingdom, Coroners are elected nomena of nature, by the motion, Hgure, 
by the freeholders of counties, and hold reat, position, &c., of the minute particles 
their appointments for life. of matter, 

COR’ONET (a dim., from corona,acrowu;: COR’PUSCULE (corpusculum, a dim. of 
Lat.), in Heraldry, a small crown worn by corpus, the body: Lat.),a minute particle or 
the nobility. The coronet of a duke is physical atom. 
adorned with eight strawberry leaves; that CORREL’ATIVE (con, together and re- 
of a marquis has four strawberry leaves al- lutus, relative: Zat.), an epithet denoting 
ternatiug with four pearls; that of an earl the having a reciprocal relation, so that the 
has eight strawberry leaves, alternating existence of one ina certain state depends 
with eight pearls, raised on points; that of on the existence of another; as, father and 





| CORRIDOR | 


son; Nght and darkness ; motion and rest, 
‘Every right supposes a correlative obliga- 
tion, but every obligation does not create a 
right correlative to it. 

OR’/RIDOR (corridoro: Ital.), in Archt- 
tecture, a gallery or long passage round a 
building, Jeading to several chambers at a 
distance from cach other. ——In Fortifi- 
cation, the covered way lying round the 
whole compass of the fortifications of a 


place. 

CORROB’ORANT (corroboro, I strengthen: 
Lat,), of a atrengtheniug nature; a8 a cor- 
roborant medicine. 

CORRO’SION (corrodo, I gnaw in pieces: 
Lat,), the action of eating or wearing away 
by slow degrees, as when acids act on 
metals, &c. 

CORRO'SIVE SU B‘LIM ATH (same deriv.), 
bichluride of mercury ; an extremely acrid 
and poisonous preparation, White of ess 
ix useful in preventing {ts pofsonous ef- 


fects. 

COR/RUGATOR (corrugo, I wrtnkle: Lat.), 
a musele which contracts the skin of the 
forehead inte wrinkles. 

COR'SAIR (corsaro: Ital), 4 name con- 
monly given to the piratical cruising vcs- 
sels of Barbary, Which, from the beginning 
of the 16th century to a recent period, in- 
fested the Mediterrancan. 

CORS'ELET (Fr.), in Natural History, 
that part of the underside of crustaceaus 
and insects which ts hetween the ingertion 
of the lews.—— Alsv, asma!ll cuirass, 

CORTHGE (Fr), a word signifying the 
train or retinue that accompanies a person 
of distinction. 

COR’THKS, the two constitutional houses 
of peers and deputies {n Spain and Portugal, 
answering to the houses of lords and com- 
mons in Great Britain. 

COK’/TEX (Lat.), the outer bark of a plant. 

COR’/TICAL (same deriv.), consisting of 
hark or rind ; belonging to the external co- 
vering, as the cortical part of the brain. 

CORUN’DUM (ind.), aminera! of the gap- 
phire kind, which ts found in the East 
Indies. It fs composed of nearly pure 
alumina, 

CORUSOA'TION (coruscatio, a flashing: 
froin corusco, I glitter: ZLat.),a sudden flash 
of Nght. 

CORVETTE (Fr.), a vessel of war carry- 
ing jess than twenty guns. 

CORVIDZE (corvus, a crow: Lat.), a fa- 
mily of birds belonging to the order of 
Passeves, including the crow, raven, jay, 
nutcracker, and many other birds, 

OCORVUS, in Antiquity, a military engine, 
fuvented by the Romans at the time of 
their ware In Sicily, when they first engaged 
the Carthagiuian fleet. It consisted of a 
strong platform of boards at the prow, mov- 
able as on aapindle, and thrown over the 
side of an enemy’s vessel when grappled, 
the object being to enable the Romans to 
board the Carthaginian ships. 

CORYBAN’TES (Korubantes ; Gr.), in An- 
tiquity, priests of the goddess Cybele, cc- 
lebrated for their wild and extravagant 
attitudes in dancing, &c. 

COR'YMB (kor@mbé, a cluster of berries : 
Gr.), iu Botany, a species of inflorescence 
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in which the lower flower stalks are pro 
duced, so as to rise nearly to the same height 
asthe upper and middle flowefs, and thus 
they are all brought almost to the same 
level. The umbel differs from the corymh 
by having all the flower stalks radiating 
from the same point. 

CORYPHA'NA (korés, a helmet; and 
phaino, I show: Gr.), in Ichthyology, a ges 
nus of acanthopterygious fishes, so called 
from the head being Hike a helmet. It in- 
cludes the dolphin, the Coryphena Hi)- 

UrUs. 54 

CORYPHAV’US (koruphaios, from koru- 
phé, the summit: G*r.), the leader of a 
chorus. 

COSE/CANT (abbrev. for complement-se- 
cant), in Geometry, the secant of an are 
which is the complement of another, or 
what it wants of ninety degrees. 

CO’SINE (abbrev. for complement-sine), in 
Geometry, the sine of an arc which {a the 
complement of another. (See COSECANT.] 

COSMET’IO (kosmeo, [ adorn: @r.), any 
preparation that renders the skin soft and 
white, or helps to beautify and improve the 
complexton. 

COS/MICAL (kosmikos, from kosmos, the 
world: G7r.), relating to the whole system of 
the world. In ancient Astronomy, the word 
was used to denote a particular position of 
a planet or star,xt its rising or setting, with 
respect to the sun. <A planet is said to rise 
or set cosmically when jt rises or sets at the 
same instant with that luminary. Cosmical 
is opposed to acronycal, which means that 
the planet rises when the sun scta, and vice 
versa. The cosinicat and acronycal rising 
of a planet or star are invisible on account 
of the sun’s rays. 

COSMOG'ONY (kosmogonia : from kosmos, 
the world; and govos, birth: Gr), in Phy- 
sics, the theory of the forination of the 
world, 

COSMOG’/RAPHY (kosmographia: from 
kosmos, the world; and grapho, I write: 
Gr.), a description of the world or univerac : 
or the mode of describing the several parts 
of the visible world. 

COS’MOLABKE (Kosmos, the w6rld; and 
lubé, a taking: Gr), an ancient fnetru- 
ment, very sinitar to the astrolabe, for niea- 
suring distances in the heavens or on the 
earth, 

COSMOL‘/OGY (kosmos, the world; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr,), a treatise relating 
to the structure and parts Sf creation, the 
elements of bodies, the laws of motion, 
and the order and course of nature. 

COSMOP’OLITE (kKvsmoa, the world ¢ and 
polités, a citizen: Gr.),a citizen of the world ; 
one who makes himselfat home everywhere, 

COS’SACKS (armed warriors: Tevt.), the 
tribes who inhabit the southern and eastern 
parts of Russia, Poland, the Ukraine, &c., 
paying no taxes, but performing instead 
the duty of soldiers. They form a kind of 
military democracy, and have proved highly 
serviceabic, as irregular cavalry, in the 
Russian campaigns. Their principal wea- 
pon is a lance from ten to twelve feet in 
length; they have also na sabre, a gun, and 
a palr of pistols, and sometimes a bow and 
arrows. Their lances, in riding, are carried 
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upright by means of a strap fastened to the 
foot, the arm, or the pommel of the saddle. 
Those wh@ use bows carry & quiver over 
the shoulder. Though little adapted for 
regular movements, they are very service- 
able in attacking baggage or magazines, 
and in the pursuit of troops scattered in 
flight. They fight principally in small 
nodies, that attack the enemy on all rides, 
but mostly on the flanks and in the rear, 
rushing upon them at full speed, with a 
shout, and with levelled lances. 

cogT-BOOK SYSTEM of carrying on a 
mining adventure. In this system, the 
mine is vested in one or more persons in 
trust for the other shareholders as well as 
for themselves, and an agent who is termed 


eee 





' the purser is appointed to manage the mine. 


It 1s his duty to enter fn the ‘ cost-book’ 
the names of the shareholders, the ninutes 
of their meetings, the expenses and re- 
ceipta, and the transfers of shares. Meetings 
of the shareholdersare frequently convened, 
and those present consider the accounts 
and the purser’s report, inake calls, declare 


dividends, wive directionsas to the working ' 
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ral species of which, some herbaceous, some 
shrubby, grow in warm climates. Its che- 





mical characters are those of Ugnin, and it | 


is pecullarly susceptible of combination | 


with certain metallic oxides or bases, The 
chief distinction between cottons in the 
pod Is that of dlack-seeded and green-secded. 


The former part with the hatra very readily | 


to a pair of roilers, or the human arm: 


while the latter require to he ginned, by | 


powerful machinery. The filaments vary 
in length, flexibility, tenacity, and thick- 
ness, in different cottons ; whence the great 
difference in their value. It appears that 
the manufacture of cotton has been carried 
on in Hindostan from the remotest antt- 
quity; and there it is still continued, by 
hand Jabour, jn all its primitive simplicity. 
In England, however, during the last half- 
century it has become of immense import- 
ance. It has been remarked that the rapid 
growth and prodigious magnitude of the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain are, 
beyond all question, the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the history of industry. Our 
eolumand of the finest wool naturally at- 


of the mine, and exercise a general control | tracted our attention to the woollen manu- 
over the adventure, the majority deciding | facture, and paved the way for that supe- 
any question fn difference, Any shareholder | riority in it which we have long since at- 
may withdraw from the undertaking on tained; but when we undertook the cotton 
giving notice to the purser and settling his | manufacture, we had comparatively fe 
accounts, The purser will then strike his: facilities for its prosecution, and had to 
name out of the book, and enter the name strug@le with the greatest difficulties. The 
of the person toewhom he has sold his raw material was produced at an immense 
share; the transfer [gs thus complcted. | distance from our shores; and in Hindostan 
There is seldom any deed of settlement. ! and China the inhabitants had arrived at 
The advantage of the system consists in) such perfection in the arts of spinning and 
the frequency of the general meetings, and | weaving, that the Hglitness and the dell- 
the controlling superintendence exercised | cacy of thelr finest cloths emulated the weh 
by the shareholders over the officers and : of the gossamer, and seemed to set rivalry 
the proceedings in the mine. The accounts ; at deflance. Such, however, has been the 
being regularly discharged, the partners ; fuftuence of the wonderful discoveries 
are acquainted with the extcnt of their and inventions of Hargraves, Arkwright, 
several Habilities. Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we 
COS/TUME (Fr.), in Painting and the fine have overcome all these difficulties—that 
arts generaliy, the observance of that rule | neither the extreme cheapness of labour in 
by which au artist is required to make any | Hindostan, nor the excellence to which the 
person or thing sustain its proper character ;' uativés had attained, has enabled them to 
the sceyg, dress, arins, manners, &c., all withstand the competition of those who 
rrreapdnding. buy their cotton, and who, after bringing 
COTAN’GENT (abbrev. for complement- | it 5000 miles to be manufactured, carry back 
tangent), in Geometry, the tangent of anarc; the goods to them.— The following ac- 
which fs the complement of another. (See! count of a pound of cotton may not be un- 


COSEOANT.] 

CO’'TERIN (Old Fr.; from quot, how 
many: Lat), a Knot of persons forming a 
particular cirtie. At first, the term, accord- 
ing to some, was purely commercial, and 
signified an association in which euch mem- 
bef furnished his quota, or part, and bore 
his share in the profit and loss. 

COTHUR’NUS (Lat.; from kothornoas: 
Gr.), in Antiquity, akind of high-laced shoe, 
such as Diana and her nymphe are repre- 
sented as wearing. It rose above the mid- 
Sie of the leg, and was used by horsemen, 
hunters, and men in authority; also by 
heroes in tragedy; in which case, to give 
them height, it had a sole of cork, of con- 
siderable thickness, 

COT’TON (coton: F*.), asuft, downy aub- 
stance, consiating of fine hairs growing 
round the seeds of plants belonging to the 
genus Gossypium, nat. ord. Malvacew, seve- 


| Interesting to our readers. There was sent 
to London, from Paisley, a small piece of 
muslin, about one pound weight: the wool 
came from the Kast Indies to London; from 
London it went to Lancashire, where it was 
manufactured {nto yarn; from Mancheater 
it was sent to Paisley, where {t was woven ; 
it was next sent to Ayrshire, where it was 
tamboured ; it was then conveyed to Dum- 
barton, where it was hand-sewed, and agatn 
returned to Paisley, whence it was sent to 
Glasgow and finished, and thence to Lou- 
don. It may be reckoned that it took about 
three years to bring this article to market, 
| from the time when It was packed in India 
till it arrived complete in the merchant's 
‘ warehouse in London; {t must have been 
conveyed 5000 miles hy sea, and nearly 1000 
by land, and have contributed to reward 
the labour of nearly 150 persons, whose ser- 
vices were necessary in the carriage and 
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COTTON-GRASS | 


manufacture of this small quantity of cot- 
ton, and by which the value has been ad- 
vanced more than 2000 percent. In 1860 
there came to England the following sup- 
plies of catton: United States, 2,581,000 
bales; Brazil, 103,000 balea; Egypt, 109,000 
bales ; West Indies, }000 bales; East Indies, 
563,000 bales; total, 3,337,000 bales. After 
that year, as is well known, the quantity of 
cotton imported from America greatly de- 
creased In consequence of the civil war. 
When the cotton manufacture was at its 
height, upwards of 500,000 persons were | 
actually employed in it, of whom 400,000 | 
were in Lancashire. If to this number we 

add the engineers, mechanics, and workers | 
in metal and wood, the shopkeepers and | 
other tradespeople supported by them, alto- : 
gether about 250,000 persons, and then take 

Into consideration the women, children, and 

old relatives of the preceding, 250,000 people | 
nore, we shall arrive at a total of a million 
of persons who were dependent upon the 
cotton manufacture, and of these four-Afths 
were resident in Lancashire. In 1862 the’ 
value of the cotton goods exported was 
42,141,0897., and the value of exported cotton 
yarn was 9,870,8751.—-—COTTON GIN, & ma- 
chine to separate the seeds from cotton. 
——COTTON MILL, a infllor building with 
machinery for carding, roving, and spin- ; 
ning cotton, by means of either water or 





sterm, 

COT’TON-GRASS, the common name of 
the species of Eriophorum (erion, wool; and 
phero, 1 bear: G7,), a genus of perennial 
plants, nat. ord. Cyperacee. The fruit is 
clothed with cotton-like fibres, of which pa- 
per and candle-wicks have been made. 

CO'/TYLA (kotulé, a cavity: Gr), in Ana- 
tomy, any deep cavity in a bone, in which 
another bone is articulated; but the word 
is wenerally used to express the acetabulum, 
or cavity which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone. 

COTYLE'DON (kotulédon, any cup-shaped 
cavity: Gr.), in Botany, the seed-lohe at- 
tached to the embryo. It nourishes the 
plumula and radicle during their first de- 
velopment, Lefore they are able to subsist 
on organizable matter, absorbed froin the 
earth. The two cotyledons of exogenous 
plants usually burst through the integu- 
ments, and show themselves above ground 
in the shape of temporary leaves, which 
have a different form from the subsequent 
leaves of the plant, Where the seed-lobes 
are fleshy, as in the bean, they often remain 
below the surface of the ground. A plant 
called Welwitschia has been lately found 
in South Africa, which never has any other 
leaves than its two cotyledonous leaves: 
{n this respect it hag no parallel in the ve- 
getable kingdom. The seed-lobe of mono- 
cotyledonous plants never takes the shape 
of aleaf. (See DICOoTYLEDONOUS.] 

OOUCH (couche, a layer: Fv.), in Painting, 
a term used for each lay or coating of 
colour, either in oil or water, upon the 
canvas, wall, or other matter to be painted. 


: Gilders use the term couch, for gold or silver 


leaf laid on metals in gilding or silvering. 
COUCH’-GRASS (coucher, to lie down: 
#r., because it creeps along), the Triticum 


Che Hrientific anv 


‘ posed to be represented, 
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repens of botanists, a grass which spreade 
very fast in arable land, and chokes every- 
thing else, «4 

COUOCH’ANT (lying duwn: Fy,), In He. 
raldry, lying down, but with the head raised ; 
which distinguishes the posture of couchant 
from dormant, or asleep.——Levant and cox- 
chant, \n Law, rising up and lying down, 
applied to beasts, and indicating that they 
have been at least one night on the land. 

COUCH’ING (coucher, to put lying duwn : 
Fr.), one of the modes of operating tn cases 
of cataract, by which the opaque crystalline 
lens is removed out of the axis of vision, 

COUGH, a convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm, muscles of the laryux, thorax, 
&c.; expelling the air that waa drawn into 
the lungs by inspiration, and carrying along 
with it the phlegin or Irritating matter 
which causes the effort of the muscles. It 
1a generally, if not always, symptomatic of 
other diseases. When it does not disappear 
withina short period It cannot be neglected 
with Impunity. 

COUN’CIL (consilium, Hterally a sitting 
together: Zat.), in Ecclesiastical History, 
an assembly of prelates and other spiritual 
persons for the regulation of eccleslas- 
tical matters. It is elther national or 
ecumenical :—in the latter, the whole body 
of the clergy throughvuut the world 13 sup- 
Roman Catholies 
hold the decision of a general council in- 
fallible; and a large number of them be- 
lieve it superior to thé pope. But, since 
this doctrine has been asserted by councils, 
not only theoretically, but practically in the 
acposition of popes, the latter have been 
very unwilling to convene them; nor has 
there been one since the Counel! of Trent: 
aud before aking the immaculate concep- 
tion an article of faith, the present pope 
merely demanded the opinions of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates by letter. Protestants 
attach great importance to the first four 
weneral councils, viz. those of Nice, Con- 
stantinople I., Ephesus, and Chalcedon 3 but 
they altogether deny their infallibility.x—— 
COUNOIL, In National affairs, an assembly of 
persons who meet for the purpof of con- 
certing measures of state, In England,the 
PRIVY COUNOLL ia that in which the privy 
councillors meet to deliberate on affairs of 
&stnte. When a council is composed only of 
cabinet ministers, it is called a Oabinct 
Council——COUNCIL OF Wak, an assembly 
of the principal officers of adeet or army, 
called by the admiral or general to concert 
measures for requisite operations, 

COUNT (comes,a companion: Lat,), aéitle 
of foreign noiblity, eguivalent to ear] with 
us. It is very ancient, having been in ex- 
istence since the time of Augustus ; but in 
most of the continental states it has dege- 
nerated very much, and in some—for ex- 
ample, the papai—it may be bought very 
cheaply.——In Law, a particular charge in 
an indictment, or narration in pleading, 
sctting forth the cause of complaint, There 
may be different counts in the same de- 
claration. 

COUN’TER-APPROACH’EB (contre: F7, ; 
from contra, against: Lat.),in Fortification, 
Nyes and trenches made by the besieged, in 
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order to avtack the works of the besiegers, 
or to hinder their approaches. 

COUN TRRDRAWING, tn Painting, co- 

ying a design or painting by means of 
hee drawn on oiled paper or other trans- 
parent substance. 

COUN’TERGUARD, in Fortification, a 
small rampart or work raised before the 
point of a bastion, consisting of two long 
faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, 





| making a salient angle to preserve the 
. bastion, 





COUN’TERM ARK, amark put upon goods 
that have been marked befure. It 1s also 
used for the several marks put apon goods 
belonging to several persona, to show that 
they must not be opened but in the pre- 
sence of al! the owners, or thelr agents. 
—— In Numismatics, a stamp frequently 
seen on ancient coins, often obliterating a 
large part of the impression. Some consider 
it intended to augment the value; others, 
to signify it was taken from an enemy,—~ 
The mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company, af- 
fixed to an article of gold or silver plate 
after assay, to show the metal to be of a 
certain flneness. 

COUN‘TERMINE, in Milltary affairs, a 
well and gallery sunk in the earth, and 
running underground: it is intended tuo 
prevent the effect of the enemy's mine; or, 
Jn other words, ig a mine made by the be- 
sieged, in order to blow up the mine of the 
beslegers. 

COUN’TERPALED, tn Heraldry, ia when 
the escutcheon Is divided into twelve palcs 
parted per fesse: the two colours are coun- 
terchanged, so that the upper and lower are 
of different colours. 

COUN’TERPAKRT, the corresponding part. 
or duplicate. Also the part which fils 
another: as, the key of a cipher.—In 
Law, when the parts of an Indenture arc 
interchangeably executed by the several) 
parties, that executed by the grantors is 
termed the original, and the rest are coun 
terparts, If each part is eigned by all par- 
ties, they are duplicate originals, A dced 
made by pne party is not indented, but 
polled, or Bhaved quite even; and is, there- 
fore, styled a deed poll, or alngle deed.—— 
In Music, the part to be applied to another ; 
thua, the basa is the counterpart to the 
treble, 

COUNTERPAS'SANT, in Heraldry, is 
When two Hons tn a coat of arms are re- 
presented as g8ing contrary ways. 

COUN'TERPOINT, in Music, the science 
of harmony, including the art of combining 
and Modulating consonant sounds, or of dis- 
posing several parts in such a manner as tu 
make an agreeable whole. 

OOUN’TERPROOF, an engraving taken 
from another fresh printed, which, by 
being passed through a rolling press, gives 
an inverted copy of the former. 

COUNTER-REVOLU‘TION, a revolution 


— opposed to a former one, and restoring a 
former state of things, 


OOUN TERSCARY?, in Fortification, that 
tide of the ditch which fs next the coun- 
try; but it often signifies the whole covered 
Way, with its parapet and glacis, 

COUSTER-SECU’RITY, security given 
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to one who has entered into a bond, or 
become surety for another, 

COUN'TERSIGN, a military watchword; 
or a private signal given to soldiers on 
guard, with orders to let no one pass unless 
he first gives that word.——Also, to sign, 
ag secretary, or other subordinate officer, 
any writing signed by a principal or su- 
perfor, to attest the authenticity of his 
signature. . 

COUNTER-TEN’OR, in Music, one of 
the middle parts, between the treble and 
the tenor. 

COUN’TY (comié, the territory of a count: 
Fr.), originally the district or territory of 
a count or earl; one of the ancient divi- 
sions of England, which, by the Saxons, 
were called shires, & term not applied to 
such counties as were anciently kingdoms, 
such as Kent, Essex, &c. England js di- 
vided into forty counties or shires, Wales 
into twelve, Scotland Into thirty-three, and 
Ireland into thirty-two. Each county hus 
ite sheriff and its court, with other officers, 
employed {n the administration of justice 
and the execution of the laws. The lord- 
lieutenant of a county has the command 
of its militia ——County CoRrroraTR, a 
title given to several cities, or ancient 
boroughs, on which certain kings of Eng: 
Jand have bestowed peculiar privileges ; 
annexing territory, land, or jurisdiction, 
and making them counties within them- 
selves, with their own sheriffs and other 
officers; but all causes of action arising, 
and offences committed, in a county corpo- 
rate, may be tried in the next adjoining 
county at large——CoOUNTY PALATINE, 8 
county distinguished by particular privi- 
leges, and named from palattum, the palace, 
hecause the owner had originally royal 
powers in the administration of justice, 
The counties palatine in England are Lan- 
caster, Chester, and Durham. 

COUP (a blow: Fr), a term used in 
several expressions, Thus, OOUP DE GRACE, 
the finishing blow——CouP DR MAIN, a 
sudden unpremeditated attack.——Cour 
D(EIL, the first glance of the eye, with 
which it surveys any object.——OovP pk 
SOLEIL, & disorder produced by the action 
of a hot sun. 

COUPE'D or COUPE!’ (coupé, cut: Fr.), 
in Heraldry, is used to express the head or 
any Hinb of an animal, cut off smooth from 
the trunk: distinguishing it from that 
which is called erased, or foreibly torn off 
——COUPED is also used to signify such 
crosses, bends, bars, chevrons, &c., as do 
nut touch the sides of the escutcheon, but 
are, a4 it were, cut off from them. 

COUP’LE-CLLOSE, in Heraldry, an ordi- 
nary, 80 termed from its enclosing the 
chevron by couples, being always borne iu 
palrs, one on each side a chevron, 

COUP*LET, the division of a pucm, cun- 
taining two verses or two rhymes, 

COURANT (running; Fr.), in Heraldry, 
an epithet for any beast represented in a 
running attitude, 

COURAN'TO (corrente, running: Jtal.), 
a plece of music intriple time: alao # kind 
of dunce, 

COURSE (F*.), ip its general sense, a 
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motion forward, either in a direct or curv- 
ing line. Applied to the arta and sciences, | had assumed a marquisate, And so on with 
it denotes a methodical series.——OCoURs#H, | respect to lower grades of the peerage. 
in Navigation, that point of the compass | When the daughters of peers marry a man 
on which a ship steers.——Oourse, in of rank inferior to their own, they by cour 
Masonry, a continued range of pricks or tesy retain theirtities; but ifa woman who 
stones of the same height.——CoURSS OF | bas no title marries a man who has merely 
EXCHANGE, in Commerce, is the current; a courtesy title, and is left a widow, she 
price or rate at which the coin of one coun- | loses the title she had assumed during her 
try is exchanged for that of another ; whicb, ; husband's life, in case she marries again, 
ae it depends upon the balance of trade and | This, however, is not the case with reapect 
the political relations which subsist be- to the widow of a man who has a title fr 
tween the two countries, is always fluctu- / his own right. If she marries agafu, she 
ating.——Courasgrs, in a ship, e large | by courteay retains her title. 
square Baila, COWENANT (convento, I agree with: 
COURS’‘ING, the act or sport of | badetetr Zat.), in Law, au engagement, in writing, 
any beast of chase, as the hare, &¢, with | under geal, to do oromit adirect act. There 
greyhounds. are many kinds of covenant. 
COURT-BAR’ON was a court incident to} COW’ITCH, or COW’AGE, an Indian 
every manor. There was one, also, in every | plant, the Mucuna pruricus of botanists, 
hundred and county. It has long fallen into | nat. ord. Leguminosae, the pods of which are 
disuse, except in manors of ancient de-| covered with microscopic hairs, that are 
inesne, the lord of which was once the king, | employed as a mechanical anthelmtutic. 
and manors containing land of copyhold or| They are very troublesome if accidentally 
customary tenure, brought into contact with the skin. 
COURT-LEET’ (leod, the common people:| COW’POX, the vaccine disease, produced 
Sar), a court of record held once a year, {n/ by transferring morbific matter from the 
a particular bundred, lordship, or manor, | udder of 2 cow to the human body, It 
before the steward of the leet. The bual-|} was proposed by Dr. Jenner, In 1798, as 
ness of the court-leet 1s now done at quarter! 8 substitute for and preventative of small- 
seastons, except in certaln manors, where ‘pox. Small vlutsh vesicles, surrounded by 
it has heen held from time {mmemortal. i inflammation, elevated at the edge, and 
COURT-MAR TIAL, a court consisting of | depressed at the centre, and containing 
muitary officers, for the trial of the mili-}a limpid fluid, oceasiomally appear on the 
tary offencea of officers and soldiers.—— A | teats of the cow, the animal being, at the 
NaVaL OOURT-MARTIAL [88 similar court | axme time, sumewhat indisposed. This 
for those constituting the navy. , disease, transferred to the hande of the 
COURT-ROLL, a roll containing an ac-j milkers, was found, in many cases, to pre- 








title, and yet ranks just the same as if he 











count of the number, &¢., of lands which] serve from smali-pox. A disease of the . 


depend on the jurisdiction of the manor, &c. | horse’s head, called grease, communicated 


COURTESY, TENURE BY (cvurtoisie:| to the hands of farriers, seems to have | 


Py.), in Law, fs where a man marries a 
woman seised of an estate of tnheritance, 
and haa by her issue borm alive, which was 
eapable of Inheriting her estate: tn this 
case, on the death of his wife, he holds the 
lands for hia life, aa tenant by courtesy. 
COUR’/TESY TITLES. The children of 
nodiemen in this country have no right by 
law to any title whatever, but courtesy has 
allowed them to assume rank according to 
the rank of their parents. Thus the eldest 
eon of a duke bears a maryuisate by cour- 
tesy, the efdest son of a marquis an earldom 
hy courtesy, whilst the younger sons and 
daughters of both bear the title of lord 
and iady prefixed to their Christian and 
surnames, The eldest son of an earl has nr 
viseouuty by courtesy, the younger sonsare 
atyled honourable, aud the daughters lady. 
All thesons and daughters of yiscounts and 
barona are atyled honourable. Although in 
the ordinary tntercourse of soctety the ti- 
tles above designated are accorded, in all 
legal documents the gentlemen are stylcd 
| a ae with a reference to the courtesy 
{ tide: thus, John Brown, Esquire, coin- 
| monty called Marquis of W.; or James Tay- 
i lor, Eaqufre, commonly called Lord James 
; Taylor. The courtesy tities of eldest eons 
j are ueaually those of the second title of the 
, father. Jt may, however, happen, that a{ countries, on account of their yielding a 
' duke has no marquisate, but only an earl- | milk-like innoxious@iuld, One of these, 
tom, in which case the eldest son takes that ‘the Massarauduba, found on the Amazons, 
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produced the same effect. The matter from 


that which it produces in one human sub- 
ject may be enueceasfully transferred to 
another; thoush it ia probable that it loses 
its efficacy by being transmitted ton many 
times. In doubtful cases, the vaccination 
should he repeated; its repetition, even 
though unnecesaary, can be atténded with 
jittie ineonvenfence, 

COW ’RTE, or KAW’RIE PINK, a lofty 
coniferous tree, a uative of New Zealand, 
named by botanists Danomara australia, Yt 
yields a hard brittle reaifi, ike copal, and 
ita timber ts excellent. 

COWRY, the popular name of several 
specics of marine univaive shells, belonging 
to the genus Cyprea, One species, the C. 
noneta, or money-cowry, fs used in plitte of 
coin on the west coast of Africa, and many 
tons welght are annually tmported into this 
country fromm the Pacific and eastern sens, 
for the purpose of belng sent to Africa, 
There are many species of this genus, some 
of which are beautifully marked and co- 
loured. Savages, in various partes, adorn 
thelr persons or indicate thetr rank with 
cowrlesa, 

COW TREE, 8 name applied to distinct 
species of trees growing tn tropical 
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grows to the dimensiona of a forest tree. 
Milk can be drawn from ita logs after they 
have been allowed to stand for many days 
in the hot sun. ‘The timber (says Mr. A. 
R, Wallace) is very hard, fine gratned, and 
durable, and is valuable for works which 
are much exposed to the weather. The 
fruit is eatable, and very good, the size of 
asmallapple, and full of a rich and juicy 
pulp. The milk, which exudes in abundance 
when the bark is out, has the consistence of 
thick cream, and, but fora very slight pecu- 
Yur tdate, could searcely be distinguished 
from the genuine product of the cow. Itis 
also used for glue, and is said to be as du- 
rable as that made use of by carpenters. As 
the milk hardens by exposure to the air, it 
becomes a very tough, slightly elastic, sub- 
stance, much resembling gutta percha.’ 
ORAB (crabba; Saz.), the popular name 





i 
' 


female watch the nest alternately during 
incubation..—_ Ckams8, a machine for rais- 
ing great weights, consisting of an arm, 
or piece of timber, projecting from a post, 
either horizontally or at some angie, and 


furnished with a pulley. It is also made of 
fron, on the principle of the wheel and 
pinion ; by which it fs rendered very com- 
modious, and capable of raising immense 
weights. 

ORA‘NE-LINES, in a ship, are lines going 
from the upper end of the apritsall-top- 
mast to the middle of the forestays. They 
Rerve to keep the spriteall-topmast upright 
and stcady in its place,and to strengthen it. 

CRANE'S-BLLL, the popular name of the 
wild species of the genus Geranium, these 
plants having their seed vessel in the 
shape of @ crane's beak, 

CRANIOL‘OGY (kranton, the skull; and lo- 


for the species of a considerable group of , gos, a discourse: Gr.), that branch of science 


Invertebrate animals, whose bodies are 
covered by a calcareous crust, with ten 
articulated Jimbs. They belong to the 
Decapoda brachyura, or ten-legged short- 
tailed crustacea ; and include wu great num- 
ber of species, differing in size, colour, and 
habita. The large and small edible crabs 
of our coasts may be taken as examples. 
Their sight ia very acute, and their masti- 
catory apparatus is exceedingly compli- 
cated. Some of them are exclusively aqua- 
tic, and remain on the ganda or rocks, at 
great depths in the sea; others tnhabit 
excavations formed in the soft coral reefs 
or bars on certain coasts; some spend their 
life altogether on shore, {n burrows or 
dens; others live on rocky beaches, bask- 
ing in the sun, and only retiring into the 
sea when alarmed; while some species 


lions, a journey which employs them some 
weeks. 


and arrive emaciated and exhausted. 


where marked by cracks which give the 
vessel the appearance of being composed of 
small pieces cemented together. 

ORAMP (krimpe: Ger.), a convulsive 
contraction of a muscular part uf the body, 
with pain. 

OTWAN’ BERRY, the fruit of the Oxycoccus 
palustris, nat. ord. Vacciniacea, a creeping 
plant, growing only on peat bogs or swampy 
Jand, and bearing small bright red berries, 
which have a pleasant acid favour, and are 
much used in tarts. 

ORANE (cran: Saz.),a migratory bird of 
the family Gruid@, which is an occasional 
visitor to England. It is the Grus cinerea 
of naturalists, and it soars high in the air, 
and performs journeys of immense extent; 
pas blackish or black wing-feathera, with an 
ash-coloured body. The Grus gigantea, or 
Siberian crane, is of great size, being four 
feet six inches in height: the male and 
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are completely terrestrial, inhabiting holes | brain. 
upon the highest bills and mountains of | forming the forehead; the two parietal 
the West Indies. The most remarkable are | bones occupying the sides and roof of the 
the crabs which are found tn the leas densely | aku!) ; the two temporal bones forming the 


| the top, the vertex. ; 
CRACKLE OHI‘NA is 8 ware much prized | the bones at the base of the skull are the | | 

by collectors, the surface of which is every- two bones termed ethmotd and sphenoid, | | 

i which may he considered asa common to | 


| 
which is concerned with the structure and | | 
uses of the skull in various animals, partic- | 
ularly in relation to their characters and in- | 
tellectual powers. One who is versed in | 
this science {1s termed a craniologist. 
CRANIOM’ETER (kranion, the skull ; and | 
metron, 8 measure : Gr.), an instrument for | 
ineasuring the skulls of animals, The art , 
of measuring them, for the purpose of dia- 
covering their specific differences, is called | 
craniometry. 
CRANIOS’'COPY (kranion, the skull; and 
skopeo, 1 examine: Gr.), the science of dis- 
covering, by the eminences produced by | 
the brain on the cranium, the particular | 
parts in which reside the organs that in | 
fluence certain passions or faculties. 
CRA’NIUM (kranion: Gr.), the skull; the , 
assenblage of bones which enclose the 
They consist of the frontal bone 
! 


{ 
| 
peopled or uninhabited West Indian islands. | walls at the temples; and the occipital bone 
When the season for spawning arrives, they | situate at the posterior and Inferior part. | 
proceed to the sea in a body of many mil- | These bones are joined together by means ‘ 
| 

| 

| 


of interlocking serratures called BuTURES 


aving deposited their eggs in the ; The fore part of the skull is termed the 
sand, they return, travelling only by night, ' sinciput, the hinder part the occiput, and 


Wedged in between 


4 


an adult man has been found with a leas 
capacity than 62 cubic inches: whilst the 
contents of the largest gorilla skull hi 
therto measured did not exceed 84) cubic 
inches, 

CRANK, a bend fn an axle upon which 
the piston of a steam-engine acts, and thus 
a back and forward motion is converted 
into a circular motion. A ship is said to be 
crank-sided when she can bear but Htsle 
aail, for fear of oversetting: and when a 
ship cannot be brought on the ground with. 
out danger, she is sald to be crank by the 
ground. 

CRAPE (crépe: Fy.), a light transparent 
atuff, resembling gauze. It is made of raw 
silk, gummed and twisted in the mill, and 
is much used in mourning. 

OCRA/GIS (krasts x mixing Jat.), the 


! 
| 
the cranium and the face. No cranium of | 
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CRASSAMENTUM | 
healthy constitution of the blood in an 
au}mal hody. 

CRASSAMEN'TOM (sediment: Zat.), in 
Physic, the thick red or fibrous part of the 
blood, as distinguished from the sernm, or 
aqueous part, 

CRATCH’ES (erach, the itch: Wel), in 
Farriery, a swelling on the pastern, under 
the fetiock, and sometimes under the hoof 
of a horse. 

CRA‘TER (kratér: G@r.), the cup-shaped 
bollow of a volcano from which matter fs 
ejected.—In Antiquity, a very large wine- 
cup, or goblet, out of which the anctents 
poured their libations at feasts. 

CRAY’FISH, or CRAW’FISH (écravisse: 
Fr.), a freshwater crustacean of the genus 
Astacus, which differs but little In appear- 
ance from the lobster. Crayfish are found 
everywhere, and very abundantly in Eng- 
land, Their flesh is wholesome and nu- 
tritfous, 

CRAY’ON (Fr.), & general name for all 
coloured mineral substances, used in de- 
signing or painting In pastil; whether they 
have been beaten and reduced to # paste, 
or are used in their primitive conaistence, 
after sawing or cutting them into long 
narrow slips. 

CREAM (créme: Fr), the ofly part of 
milk, which rizea to the surface, and forms 
a distinct layer. By agitation the solid 
butter is separated from the fluid of!.—— 
CREAM OF LIME, A int{xture of Ifme and 
water, used fn gas-works for purifying the 
was, which {s transmitted through 1¢; car- 
bonic acid and sulphurected hydrogen being 
absorbed by i. ——- CRKRAM OF TARTAR, Com- 
mon white tartar freed from its hmpurities: 
the crystallized bitartrate of potash. 

CREDEN’DA (Lat), tn Theology, things 
to be helleved; articles of faith: distin- 
guished from agenda, or practical duties, 

CREDENTIAL LET’TERS (credo, I have 
confidence in: Lat), the instrument, in the 
form. of a letter, from one monarch to an- 
other, which constitutes the evidence of the 
title of a infulster at a foreign court to the 
power which he exerclees, 

CRE’/DIT (same deriv.), In Political Eco- 
nomy, the lending of money, or what is 
equivalent to it. He who lends gives cre- 
dit, and he who borrows obtains it. A 
person who buys goods which are to be 
paid for at a future time, or who discounts 
a bill, obtains the command of so much 
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CREMO'NA, an appellation for the aupe- 
rior sort of violins, which were made at 
Cremona, in Italy, during the 17ch and 18tb 
centuries, by the family of the Amati, 
Also &@ name erroneously given to a reed 
stop of the organ, originally intended to 
iinitate the krumhorn, an ancient wind in- 
atrument. 

CRE/NATE (eréneler, to indent: Fr.), in 
Botany, an epithet for leaves, the edges of 
which are furnished with small rounded 
projections or teeth, inclining towards 
netther the point nor the base, When the 











notches, the word crenulate ia used. 

CRE'‘OLKE, an epithet given in Spanish 
America to the American born children of 
European parents, 

CRE‘OSOTE or KRE’OSOTE (kreas, flesh ; 
and sozo, preserve: Gr.), one of the sub- 
stances obtained by the distillation of tar. 
It fa a colourless, olly Itquid, of high refrac- 
tive and dispersive power, with a pene. 
trating odour. It is alightly heavier than 
Water, Tt {3 a compound of carbon, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen. 6 possesses great 
antiseptic power; a plece of meat steeped 
in it will never putrefy. It is used as a pre- 
servative for thaber which has to be placed 
in the ground. 

CREPITA‘TION (creyito, Y crackle: Lat.), 
the cracking noise made by some salts 
during the process of calcination. 

CREPUS'CULUM, oreCREPUS’CLE (ere- 
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twillg@ht, which bexins in the morning 


when the sun has arrived within 18° of the | 
horizon, and ends {n the evening when the | 
It {es due to | 


ann is 18? below the horizon. 
the refraction of the sun's rays by the at- 
mosphere, 


edge of a leaf ia cut into very minute | 





pusculum, a dim. of creper, dusky : Lat), the - 


CRESUEN’DO (Jtal.), a term in Music, | 


used to show that there is to be a gradual 
swelling of the notes over which ft {8 placed. 

CREN’CENT (creaco, I increase: ZLat,), the 
increasing or hew nioon, which shows a4 


curving rim of Hight, terminating in points | 





ar horna, The Turkish standard, on 
which a crescent {3s depicted; awd, Qgura- 
tively, the Turkish power, or empire of the 
crescent. This emblem waa used to {tnal- 
cate sovereignty, even In the time of the 
early Roman empcrors, and continued to be 
employed by the Greek emperors. The Turks 
adopted it because, meeting it wherever 
they turned, they considered {¢ a good 


capital belonging to another. There {fs no! omen.——In Heraldry, {t Is ‘an honourahbie 
creation of wealth by these transactions, | ordinary, often used as a mark of distine 
——CrEDIT, in Bookkeeping, the side of an | tion for the second sons of families, or those 
account {n which payment is entered, op- | descended from them, When the horns are 
to debit,_— Pu BL10 OREDIT, the trust ; turned towards the chief, or upper part of 
or confidence placed in a state by those, the shield, it is called crescents when to 
who lend money to it.——L&TTEens OF Cre- | the right, inerescent ; and when to the left, 
pir, letters given by merchants to persons decrescent. 
who are to draw mouey from thelr cor-. ORESCEN’TIA, In Botany, a genue of 
respondents. tropical trees belonging to the wat. ord, 
CREED (credo, I believe: Lat.), a sum- Crescentiacer, The Crescentia cujete, & tree 
mary of belief; the principal articles of ‘!nhabiting troptcal pg lie Batriad a large 
religious faith. | gourd-like fruit called Calabash, the pulp 
CREEK (crecea: Suaz.), that part of a of which is eaten, und the hard shell em- 
haven, or small channel, running from the , ployed in piace of bottles, 
sea, Vihere goods are janded. In North; CRESS (kresse: Gern.), tho name of seve 


Ameri..a the tributaries toa river are called ‘ral species of plants, of which the most 
useful are water-crvas (Nasturtium affict 


creeks, 
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wale), and common cress (Lepidium sati- 
vum), both gelonging tuo the nat, ord. Oruct- 


fere. 

CREST (crista: Lat.), the plume of fea- 
thers, or other object, on the top of the 
ancient helmet. The creat is considered a 
greater criterion of nobility than the ar- 
mour generally, aud therefore forms an 
important subject in heraldry. 

CRE'TA (chalk: Zet.), in Pharmacy, the 
name of chalk, carbonate of lime. 

OREMA’CEOUS (cretaceus, like chalk: 
Lat), partaking of the qualities of, or 
abounding in chalk.——In Geology, a group 
of secondary atrata, divided into Upper and 
Lower, or Neocomian. The former is 
again divided {nto the Maeatricht beds, 
which are wanting in England; the Upper 
White Chalk, which contains layers of flint, 
and ie exemplified in the North and South 
Downs; the Lower White Chalk, the Upper 
Green Sand, and the Gault. The Neoco- 
nian division embraces the Lower Green 
Sand and the Wealden series. 

CRE/TINISM (crétinisme: Fr.),a pecultar 
endemic disease, common in some parta of 
Switzerland, and {n some other mountain 
districts. It makes a close approach to 
rickets in ita general symptoms, but is dis- 
tinguished by the tendency to that peculiar 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, called by 
the French woltre, and by us Derbyshire- 
neck, and by the mental imbecility which 
accompanies it. © individuals affected 
with this disease are called crétins. 

CREUX (a hollow: Fr.), aterm used in 
Sculpture, where the lives and figures are 
cut below the surface of the substances en- 
graved; thus it stands opposed to rilfevo, 
{implying the prominence of the Ines and 
figures, which appear above the surface. 

CRE’V ASSE (Fr.), adeep cleftina glacier, 
When covered over with snow it is very 
dangerous to travellers on the {ce, who, to 
prevent mishap, usually proceed in single 
file, and tle themselves together by a rope 
passed round the waist of cach. 

CRIB/RIFORM (cribrum, a sieve; and 
forma, af@m: Lat), in Anatomy, a term 
applied to the laminw of the ethmoid bone, 
through which the fibres of the olfactory 
herve pass to the nose, 

CRIBRO‘’SUM O8 (the bone having the 
appearance of a sieve: Lat.), called also os 
clhinvides, in Auatomy,a boue situated tn- 
ae fu the Sore part of the basis of the 
aku 

OCRICK’HT (eryee, a stick: Saz.), an active 
inanlyp game, which is pinyed with bats and 
a ball, and is almost peculiar to this coun- 
try. The number of the party on each side 
is eleven, who alternately take the innings, 
and alternately the bowling and fielding. 
——CRIOKET, the popular name of some 
galtatorial orthopterous insects, which are 
divided by naturalists amongst different 
genera, and placed in the neighbourhood of 
the locusts and grasshoppers. The chirp 
of the house-cricket (Acheia domestica), and 
the fleld cricket (A. cam ), is made by 
rubbing one of the wing-cases over the 
other. The mole-cricket (GryUotelpa wvul- 
Radiat has very strong fore-legs, with which 

burrows fn the ground. 
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ORICOI'DES (krikos, a ring; and eifdos, 
form: Gr.), in Anatomy, & cartilage of the 
larynx, called also the annular cartilage, 

CRIME (ecrimen: Lat). In the general 
sense of the word, criines are understood 
to be offences against society or morals, as 
far as they are amenable to the laws. To 
this we may add, in order more clearly to 
distinguish between words often const- 
dered synonymous, that actions contrary 
to the precepts of religion are called sine ; 
actions contrary to the principles 
morality are called vices; and actions con- | 
trary to the laws of the state are called 
Crimea, 

CRIN'GLE, or CRIN'KLE (krénkelen, to 
run in flexures: Dut), in Marine language, 
a hele in the bolt-rope of a sail, to reccive 
the ends of the ropes by which the gall is 
drawn up to ita yard, or toextend the leech 
by the bowline bridles. Jron cringles, or 
hanks, are open rings running on the stays, 
to which the heads of the staysaijs are 
made fast. 

CRIUSIS (Gr., from krino, I judge), in 
Medicine, is a sudden change, either for | 
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the better or the worse, indicative of re 
covery or death. In its more general sense, 
it denotes that stage of a disorder at | 
which some judgment may be formed of 
its termination. At the approach of a cri- 
sis, the disease appears to assume a more 
violent character. If the change is for the 
better, the violept symptoms cease with a 
copious perspiration, or some other dis- 
charge from the system. After a salutary 
crisis, the patient feels himself relieved, 
and the dangerous symptoms cease.——By 
a CRISIS is also meant the point of time 
when an affair is arrived at ite height, and 
must soon terminate or suffer a material 
change. 

CRISP (crispus, curled: ZLat.), in Botany, 
an epithet for a leaf folded over and over 
at the edges, which are always serrated, den- 
tated, or lacerated. 

CRIS'TATE or CRIS'TATED (cristatus, 
tufted : Lat.), a botanical epithet for having 
an appendage like a tuft or crest; as ap- 
plied to some anthers and flowers. 

CRITE’/RION (kritérion, from kArtiés, a 
decider : Gr.), a standard measure or test. 

ORIT‘IO (krités, a judge: Gr.), a person 
who, with the requisite ability, estimates 
the value of works of art, whether of litera- 
ture or in the Fine Arts, and points out 
their merits and faults, with reference to 
established principles, 

CRO’CEOUS (krokeos, from krokos, esaf- 
fron: Gr.), resembling saffron. 

CROC’ODILE (krokodeilos: Gr.), the 
popular name of some hideous fourfouted 
reptiles, helonging to the genus Orocodilus, 
which are distinguished from the alligators 
by having webbed feet. The common cro- 
codile (C. vulgaris) has the sidea and vody 
covered with bony armour, which, on the 
upper part of the body, {s strong enough to 
resist a musket-ball. It sometimes grows 
to the length of twenty feet. It inhabits 
the large riversin Africa, and lays its eggs 
in the sand to be hatched by the sun. 

CROCUS (krokos, saffron: Gr.), in Che- 
mistry, an old term, signifying a metal 
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ealcined to a red or deep yellow colour.—— 
In Botany, a genu: of plants with pretty 
flowers, belonging tothe nat. ord. Jridaceas. 

CROIS‘’ES (crusaders: Fr.), fu English 
Antiquity, pilgrims bound for the Holy 
Laud, or such as had been there; so called 
from a badge they wore In imitation of a 
cross, The knights of St. John of Jera- 
saiem, created for the defence and proteo- 
tion of pilgrims, were particularly calied 
crotses; and so were all those of the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry, who, in the reigns 
of Henry H1., Richard [., Henry ITl., and 
Edward L, were cruce stgnatt, that is, de- 
voted to the recovery of Palestine. 

CROM’‘LECH (criemlech: Wel.; from ca- 
ren luuch, a devoted stone : Heb.), in British 
Antiquity, large broad flat atones raised 
upon other stones set up to support therm, 
They are common tn Walesa, Devonshire, 
and Cornu wall, and are thought to be remains 
of altars, 

CROSS, In Antiquity, an instrument of 


torture, consisting of two pieces of timber | 


crossing each other, one part being vertical 
and the other horizontal, or buth oblique. 
This puntshment was only inflicted on ma- 
lefactors and slaves, and was thence called 
servile supplicium. The most usaal method 


was to nail the criminal’s hands and feet to 
this gibbet, in an erect posture; though . 
there are instances of criminals 80 nalled | 


with their head down ward.——CkRokgs, the 
symbol of the Christian religiun: and 
hence, figuratively, the religion itself,—_— 
Also, a munument with a cross upon It, to 
excite devotion, such aa were anciently set 
up in market-places,—_—In Theology, the 
doctrine of Christ's sufferings, and of the 
atonement.——A Latin cross has one arin 
longer than the others; a Greek cross has 
equal arms.——Croas, in Heraldry, an ordi- 
nary formed by iines drawn palewise and 
fessewise; and, if bounded by the es- 
cutcheon, enclosing one-fifth of the shield, 
orone-third if charged. A cross gules, one 
bar belng vertical, the other horizontal, is 
railed the cross of &. George. The cross of 
St. Andrew has both bars vblique. The ex- 
tremities of a plain cross are ‘ couped,’ that 
ix, do not reach the circumference uf the 
escutcheon, There are other crosses also 
which do not reach the circumference: 
(hus, a cross croaslet, termed a Jerusalem 
cross when between four piain crosses: it 
ia crossed on each arm. A crosa fleury has 
three points at each end. A Maltese crusa 
has arme increasing {n breadth towards the 
ends, which terminate with double potnta, 
A cross flichy has the lower limb pointed, 
A rehal cross ig plain, and has two 
horizontal bars, the upper shorter. A cross 
moline terminates in representations of the 
millrind : it is the difference of the eighth 
son of a family. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, a bullet with an fron 
bar passing through ft, and standing out a 
few inches on each side; used in naval ac- 
tions for cutting the enemy's rigging. 

CROSS’-BILL, the common name of birds 
allied to the finches, and belonging to the 

enus Loria. ‘They are distinguished by 

ving the mandibles each other 
at the point. Baffon called thie curious 
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structure an error and defect of nature, 
aud a useless deformity, but jt has been 
found to enable them easily to obtain their 
usual food, the seeds of pine trees, The 
common cross-bill rarely breeds in England. 
CROSS’-BOW, amissive weapou formerly 
much used, which was strung and set In a 
shaft of wood, with a trigger, &c. 
CROSS’-EXAMINATION, in Law, a close 
and rigid examination of a witness by the 
counsel of the adverse party, after he has 
been examined In chief by the cornael of 
the party producing him. 
CROSS’-STAFF, an {nstrument to take 
the altitude of the sun or stars. 
CROSS’-8TONE, a injueral of a greyish- 
white colour, cailed also Rarmostone, occur- 








i ring in double and single crystals. 


CROSS’-TREES, pleces of timber in a 
ship, supported by the cheeks and trestle- 
trees, at the upper endae of the lower masts 
to sustain what Is above, and to extend 
the top-gallant shrouds. 

CROSS'LET (croisette: Fr.), in Heraldry, 
a little or diminutive cross: the shield is 
frequently seen covered with crosslets, 
Also, fesses, and other honourabie ordi- 
naries, are charged or accompanied with 
crossieta, 

CROT’CHET (crochet : Fv.), in Music, half 
& minim.——iIn Printing, this mark { J, to 
separate what is not a liecessary part of the 
sentence. 





CROTON OIL, one $f the most valuable | 


of the Jate additions to the materia medica, 
is expressed from the seeds of the Croton 
tigltum, an East Indian plant, belonging to 
the nat. ord. Huphorbtacea, It isso strongly 
purgative, that one drop la a full dose, and 
half a drop will sometimes produce a power- 
ful effect, 

CROUP (F*¥.), In Medicine, the diecase 
calied Cynanche trachealis, an affection of 


the throat, accompanied by a pecuilar shrill . 


ness of voice, wheezing, diM cult reaptra- 
tion, &c. It most usually attacks young 
children, who are suddenly seized with a 
dimeulty of breathing and other symptoms. 
Exposure to cold seems tu be@he general 
cause of the disease, and it 1s consequently 
more prevalent in winter and spring than 
in summer, 

CROUPA'DE, in the Mandge, a leap in 
which the horse pulls up his hind legs, as if 
he drew them up to his belly, 

CROUT, KROUT, or BOUROROUT (aauer, 
sour; and Araut, an herb: Germ.), cabbage 
chopped fine and pickled. It is made by 
placiug chopped cabbage fn layerq in a 
barrel, with salt and carraway seeds eprin- 
kled between the layerae; then pbiara§ is 
down, and suffering it to remain till it has 
undergone fermentation. It is considered 
an eMcacious preservative from the scurvy, 
and is used at sea, particularly in the Rus- 
sian navy. 

CROW (craye: Saz.), or Carrion Crow, 
the Corvus corone of naturalists, a well- 
known bird belonging to the Oorvidea, It 
is a carrion feeder, and is distinguished 
from the raven by ite beak, voice, and 
habits, and from the rook by having the 
basal third of its beak covered with fea- 
thers. The Hooded Crow (0. coreéa) has 
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the plumage of the back and undersurface 
of the body coloured grey. 

CROW’-BAR, in Mechanics, an iron lever, 
with a clawat one end, and pb sharp point 
at the other; used for raising and moving 
weights. 

CROW’-FOOT, a complication of small 
cords, spreading out from a long block; 
used on board ships for suspending the 
awnings, or keeping the topsails from 
striking against the tops. 

CROW'S’-BILL, in Burgery, a kind of for- 
ceps for extracting bulletsand other things 
from wounds. 

CROW'S’-FERT, or OALTROPS, in the art 
of War, an fron instrument with four 
po{nta, which was formerly thrown upon 
breaches, or in passes where the enetmny’s 
cavalry were expected, for the purpose of 
injuring the feet of the horses, and throw- 
ing them down. 

CROWN (krone: Germ.), an ornamental 
badge of regal power, worn on the head by 
sovereign princes. Among the various 
crowns and wreaths peculiar to the Greeks 
and Romans were the following :—The Qo- 
rona aurea, a» golden crown, the reward of 
remarkable bravery. Ovrona vatlarte, or 
castrensis, given to him who first entered 
the camp of an enemy. Ovrona civica, a 
garland of onk-leaves, one of the highest 
inilitary rewards: it was given to him who 
saved the life of a citizen. Corona convi- 
vialia, the wreath worn at feasts. Coruna 
muralts, given dy the general to the soldier 
who firat scaled the enemy's wall. Corona 
navalis, given to him who first buarded an 
enemy's vessel: it was next In rank to the 
elvic crown. Corona nuptialias, a crown or 
wreath worn by brides. ‘ona obsidionalia, 
a reward given to him who delivered a be- 
sleged town or a blockaded army. It was 
one of the highest military honours, and 
very seldom obtained. Corona raed dein 
a wreath of laurel which was given by the 
army to the inperator, who wore it on his 
head at the celebration of his triumph.—- 
The Imperial Crown of Great Britain is kept 
at the Toyer of London, where the public 
igs admitted to see it. The following de 
scription of it was written by Professor 
Tennant :—‘ It was made by Messrs. Rundetl 
and Bridge, in the year 1838, with Hpi 
taken from old crowns, and others. It con- 
siete of dianiondas, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds, set in gilver and gold; it has 
& crimson velvet cap, with ermine border, 
and is Ilned with white silk. Its gross 
weight ty 89 02. § dwta. troy. The lower 
part Of the band, above the ermine horder, 
consists of a row of 129 pearls, and the 
upper part of the band of a row of 112 
pearla, between which, in front of the 
crown, is a large sapphire (partly drilled), 
purchased for the crown by George IV, At 
the back is a sapphire of smatier size, and | 
aix other sapphires (three on each side), | 
between which are eight diamonds. Above | 
and below the seven sapphires are fourteen | 
diamonda, and around the eight emeralds, ' 
128 djlamonds. Between the emeralds and | 
wapphirea are sixteen trefoll ornaments, 
containing 160 diamonds. Above the band 
are eight sapphires, surmounted by eight 
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diamonds, between which are eight fes 


toons, consisting of 148 diamonds, In front 
of the crown, and in the centre of a dia 
mond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby, 
suid to have been given to Edward, Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward III., called the 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, king of Cas- 
tile, after the battle of Najera, near Vit- 
toria, A.D. 1367, This ruby was worn in the 
helmet of Heury V., at the battle of Agin- 
court, A.D, 1415. It is pierced quite through, 
after tho eastern custom, the upper part of 
the pfercing being filled up by a small ruby. 
Around this ruby, to form the cross, are 75 
brilliant diamonds. Three other Maltese 
crosses, forming the two sides and back of 
the crown, have emeraid centres, and con- 
tain respectively 132, 124, and 190 brilliant 
diamonds, Between the four Maltese crosses 
are four ornainents in the form of a French 
fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in the centres, 
and surrounded by rose diamonds, contain- 
ing respectively 85, 86, 86, and 87 rose dia- 
monds. From the Maltese crosses Issue 
four Imperial arches, composed of oak- 
leaves and acorns, the leaves containing 
728 rose, table, and brilliant diamonds, 32 
pearls forming the acorne, set In cups con- 
taining 54 rose diamonds and one table di:- 
mond. The total number of diamonds in 
the arches and acornea is 108 brillfants, 12+ 
table, and 559 rose diamonds, From the 
upper part of the arches are suspended four 
large pendant pear-shaped pearls, with rose 
diamond caps, containing twelve rose dia- 
monds, and stems containing 24 very amal) 
rose diamonds, Above the arch stands the 
mound, containing {n the lower hemi- 
sphere 304 brilHants, and in the upper 244 
brilliants; the zone and arc being composed 
of 33 rose diamonds, The crosa on the 
summit has a rose cut sapphire tn thy: ecen- 
tre, surrounded by four large brilliants, and 
108 xmaller bnilliants. Summary of jewels 
comprised in the crown :—} large ruby, ir- 
regularly polished, 1 Jarge broad-spread 
sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 rose dia- 
monds, 147 table diamonds, 4 drop-shaped 
pearls, 273 pearls.” ---In Architecture, 
the uppermost member of a cornico.—- 
Among jewellers, the upper work of thr 
rose dlamond.—aAn English silver cotn «: 
the value of five shillings. 

CROWN’-GLASS. [Bee Grass.) 

CROWN-IMPE’‘/RIAL, the popular name of 
sone specics of Fritillaria, nat. ord. Liliacea. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELL, a beautiful 
species of Voluta, the head of which is 
surrounded with a series of sharp-pointed 
tubercles, 80 as to resemble an open crown: 
{t has also two broad and very beautiful 
zones running round It. 

CROWN?*-OFFICKH, an office belonging to 
the court of Queen's Bench, in which the 
attorney-general exhibits informations for 
crimes and misdemeanors, 

CROWN’-POST, In Building, a post which 
atanda upright in the middle between two 
principal rafters, 

CROWN’-WHEEL, in common watches, 
the wheel which drives the escapement 
wheel, or that which acts on the pallets. 
(See WHERI..] 
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CROWN’-WORK, in Fortification, an out- 
work running into the field, consisting of 
two demi-bastions at the extremes, and an 
entire bastion in the middle, with curtains. 
It is designed to gain some advantageous 
post, and cover the other works. 

ORU‘OIAL (cruz, a cross: Lat), in Sur- 
gery, an epithet for transverse, or in the 

‘orm of & cross ; as, a crucial incision. Cru- 
,» a phrase of Bacon, signifying 
phenomena brought forward to decide be- 
tween two apparent causes. Chemical tests 
are generally crucial instances or exper!- 
ments. ‘A well-chosen and strongly-marked 
crucial instance,’ says Sir John Herschel, 
‘is sometimes of the highest tmportance, 
when two theories, which run parallel with 
each other in their explanation of great 
classes of phenomena, at length come to be 
placed at issue on a single fact.’ 

CRU'CIBLE (creuset, from creuser, to 
hollow: F%.), a vessel or melting-pot used 
in chemical operations, and frequently made 
of clay, and so tempered and baked as to 
endure great heat. Silver, platina, and tron 
crucibles are occasionally used. For melt- 
ing gold and silver, crucibles are made in 
«reat part of plumbago. 

CRU’CIFERA (crux, a cross; and fero, I 
bear: Lat.), a large nat. ord. of plants, so 
named from the four petals which are ar- 
rauged crosswise. There are six stamens, 
of which four are longer than the others 
(upon which character Linnweus founded 
the class Tetradynamia), Thefruitisakind 
of pod, called a sfiliqua or silicula, according 
as it is long and narrow, or broad and short, 
The shapes of these pods iscuriously varied. 
To this order belong, amongst garden 
flowers, the stock, wall flower, rocket, 
honesty, and candy tuft. Here are placed 
& uumber of food-plants ; cabbage (with its 
garden varieties, caullfiower, broccoli, and 
saVvOys), Curnip, mustard, cress, sea-kale, 
horse-radish, water-cress, and radish. 

CRU’CIFORM (crucis, of a cross; and 
forma, a form: Lat.), an epithet for any- 
thing having four arms or rays disposed in 
the form of a cross. 

CRU'DITY (cruditas, from crudus, raw: 
Iat.), among Physicians, is applied to un- 
Gigested substances in the stomach, to 
humours in the body which are imperfectly 
formed, &c. 

CRU'ISER (croiseur; Fr.), a small armed 
vessel that sails to and fro in quest of the 
enemy, to protect the commerce of its own 
nation, or for plunder. 

CRU‘OR (gore: Lat), the craassamentum, 
or clot of the blood which consists of fibrin 
and red corpuscles. 

ORU‘'RAL (crus, the leg: Zat.), in Anato- 
my, an epithet given to the artery which 
conveys the blood to the legs, and to the 
vein by which this blood returns towards 
the heart. 

CRUSA‘'DES (crotsade;: Fr.; from cruz, a 
cross : Lat.), the name by which the wars or 
military expeditions were distinguished, 
that were carried on by the Christian na- 
tions of the West, from the end of the 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for the conquest of Palestine. They 
were called crusades, because all the 
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warriors fought onder the banner of the 
cross, and wore that emblem on their clothes, 
The pope cousidered the invation of Asia 
as the means of promoting Christianity 
amongst the Infidels, and of winning whole 
nations to the bosom of the church; 
monarchs expected victory and increase of 
dominion; and their subjects were ensily 
persuaded to engage tn the glorious canse ! 
Yet army after army was destroyed; and 
though some Drilliant victories served to 
exhibit the soldiers of Christendom as 
heroes of a valorousage, and the holy city of 
Jerusalem was more than once under their 
dominion, the Christian eupire on the con- 
tinent of Asia was eventually overthrown, 
and the dominion of the Mamelukes and 
Sultansestablished. But by means of these 
joint enterprises, the European nations be- 
came more connected with each other; 
feuda] tyranny was weakened ; a commercial 
intercourse took place throughout Europe, 
which greatly augmented the wealth of the 
cities; the human inind expanded; and a 
number of arts and sclences, till then un- 
known by the western nations, were intro- 
duced. These advantages were accompanied, 
undoubtedly, by great evils. There have 
been six crusades. The first, {2 1096, was 
excited by Peter the hernnit, and encouraged 
by Urban IJ. It was conmanded by Godfrey 
of Boulogne, and Jerusalem was taken, In 
the second, which took place in 1142, 
Conrad III. of Germany, and Louls VII. of 
France, were leaders, but were unsuccessful. 
The third, in 1189, was occasioned by the 
Saracens taking Jerusalem: Frederick IT. 
of Germany, Philip Augustus of France, 
and Richard Coeur de Lion of England were 
leaders: the only successful exploit was the 
taking of Acre. The fourth was conducted 
by Andrew, king of Hungary, {n 1217. The 
fifth, by Frederick II. of Germany, who for 
a short time recovered possession of Jeru- 
salem, The sixth was led by St. Louis, king 
of France, against Keypt, but was unsuc- 
cessful.—The wars carried on against the 
Albigenses and others who dissented from 
the Roman Catholic church, have sometimes 
been called crusades. € 
CRUSTA/‘/CEA or CRUST A’CEANS (eruat a, 
a shell: Lat), an extensive class of the 
sub-kingdom Articuiata, including the 
crab, lobster, and prawn. ‘The class takea 
its name from the crust in which the ani- 
mals are encased ; an integument streng- 
thened with carbonate of ime. The body 
is divided into several segments, to some 
of which articulated Iimbs are attached. 
There are three principal divisions of the 
body, head, thorax, and abdomen. The 
thorax is covered by a large shield called 
the carapace. The abdomen {is sometimes 
small, and soldered to the under side of the 
thorax ; at others it is elongated, and an 
important agent of locomotion, as in the 
lobster, when it is furnished with swimming 
plates at the end. There are usually two 
pairs of antenna, one pair being considered 
by some naturalists the organs of hearing 
the other of smell. The great majority of 
crustaceans are aquatic, some Hiving in 
freshwater, but the greatest number in the 
gea, and their blood is aerated by means of 
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gills. All the species lay eggs, which the 
female usvally carries about with her until 
the time fpr hatching arrives. They pe- 
riodically cust their cases as they grow in 
size, anew case having becn prepared be- 
neath the old one, and this is at first amere 
soft skin, but it s00n becomes as hard as 
the preceding futegument. The forms of 
these animals are very curiously varied, 
now one and now another part being trans- 
formed or suppressed. They consequently 
afford very interesting studies to those 
naturalists who are fond of tracing mor- 
phological changes. 

CRY'‘OLITE (oruos, frost; lithos, a stone: 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, is a substance of a 
white or yellowish wrey colour, occurring 
in masses vf a foliated structure. It is a 
double fluvride of aluminum and sodium, 
and there are large depusits of it in Green- 
land. It is employed as a raw material in 
the manufacture of aluininate of soda, which 
is available fustead of caustic soda in the 
saponification of fatty matters, Other use- 
ful chemical products ure also obtained 
from the mineral, 

CRYOPH’/ORUS (kruos, frost; and phero, 
I bear: Gr.), an instrument invented by Dr. 
Wollaston for freezing water by its own 
evaporation. 

CRYPT (krupté, a vault—literally a secret 
place: Gr.), asubterranean chapel or oratory, 
ora vault under a church for the interment 
of bodies. 

CRY PTOG’RAPHY (krupto, I conceal; and 
graphé, a writing: Gr), the art of writing 
in cipher, or secret characters. 

CRYPTOL‘OGY (krupto, I conceal; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), secret or enigmati- 
cal language. 

CRYS’/TAL (krustallos: Gr.), in Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, an inorganic body, which 
has asswned the form of a regular solid, 
terminated by a certain number of plane 
and smooth surfaces. Crystals may be 
formed in various ways. Some are formed 





» by the evaporation of a fluld holding crys- 
' talline substances in solution; or by the 





passage of a body from the finid to the solid 
stace, as M the cuse of most inctals ; or they 
may be deposited by the vapour of a vola- 
tilized body.—— CRYSTAL GLASS, a gsul- 
Btance more perfect in its manufacture 
than common ginss. It is frequently cut; 
und vases, lustres,and other ornaments are 
made of it.——l1OKLAND CRYSTAL, & Variety 
of calcareous apar, or crystallized carbonate 
of lime, brought from Iceland, which is 
remarkable for its double refraction. 

CRYS’TALLINE (krustallinos, from last: 
Gr.), transparent and pure, resembling 
crystal.——CRYBTALLINE HEAVENS, in an- 
cient Astronomy, two spheres imagined 
between the primum mobile and the irma- 
ment in the Ptolemaic system.——CryYs- 
TALLINE HUMOUR (of the eye), a colourless 
transparent, firm substance, adapted like a 
giass lens, to converge rays of light; it is 
situated behind the iris, in the vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

CRYS’TALLITE (krustallos, a crystal; and 
lithos, a stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a name 
given to whinstone, cooled slowly after 
fusion. 
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CRYSTALLIZA'TION (kruatallos, a crye 
tal: Gr.), the act or process of forming 
crystals. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (krustallos,a crys 
tal; and grapho, I write: Gr.), that branch 
of science which treats of the forms of 
crystals. The formsassumed by crystallized 
bodies are very numerous. Of the single 
substance carbonate of line some hundreds 
of forms of crystals have been described 
and drawn, some of them having more than 
a hundred facets. A great number of forms, 
however, are derived from one principal 
type, and this is one of the polyhedra of 
geonietry, either the cube, the tetrahedron, 
or the regular octahedron, The tetrahedron 
is a solid with four faces, forming equl- 
lateral triangles, and this is the form as- 
sumed by copper pyrites and the diamond 
The cube has six equal square faces; alum 
and common salt, and fluor spar afford 
inetances of cubic crystals. The regula 
octahedron is a solid with eight faces 
forming equilateral triangles which may 
be considered as two pyramids placed 
base to base; alum, copper pyrites, and 
flUor-spar, exhibit this form, The rhom- 
bic dudecahedron is a solid with twelve 
rhombic faces. It may be regarded as two 
right hexahedral pyramids. Galena, pro- 
tuxide of copper, and fluor-spar afford exam- 
ples of this form, These forms, with their 
modifications, compose the cubical system. 
Another systemn is founded on the Rhom- 
boid, or Khombohedron, a solid with its 
faces forming six lozenges, or rhombic 
figures, cach with two acute and two obtuse 
angles. Nitrate of soda, carbonate of lime, 
and many other minerals, have crystals of 
this form. The modifications are infinite, 
the form passing into the regular hexagon 
with six sides and six edges, the hexagonal 
prism with rhombohedral ends, the hexago- 
nal prisin with six-sided pyramids at the 
ends, &c. A third type of crystallization is 
the right prism with square bases, a solid 
of equal thickness at the two ends, which 
are parallel and alike, the four other sides 
being equal parallelograms., Sulphate of 
magnesia and sulphate of zine offer exam- 
ples of this form, which also is susceptible 
of numerous modifications, e.g. the end 
edges nay be cut away, but still leaving a 
square median base (Apophyllite, Meso- 
type); or a regular octagonal right prism 
with square bases (Ido crase); ora double 
octahedral pyramid (oxide of tin), &c. A 
fourth system is that of the right rectangu- 
lar prism, a solid with square bases, which 
are larger than the other sides, and every 
face parallel and equal to the opposite one. 
Of this form, Cryolite, Peridote, and Stilbite 
afford instances. There are, again, a large 
number of modifications. The fifth type is 
the right prism, with oblique-angled paral- 
lelograis for the bases ; Sulphate of Lime, 
Borate of Soda, and White Felspar affording 
instanves. Without stopping to notice the 


numerous secoudary forms, we pass to the 
sixth type, an oblique prism with rectangu- 
lar bases, There are certain irregular forins 
of crystals which must be briefiy noticed. 
Sometimes, instead of all the angles of a 
regular solid being truncated, ns would be 
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the case in arriving at a regular secondary | 


form, only some are truncated, and these 
give what are called hemiforms, or defec- 
tive crystals. Again, two individual crys- 
tals are sometimes so united that one is 
turned a half-revolution with reference to 
the other. These are termed hemi-trope, or 
twin crystals. There is another class of 
crystale named pseudo-morphous, which 
havo been fermed by one body filling up a 
mould made by another belonging to a dif- 
ferent type. To measure the angles of crys- 
tals, an instrument called a Goniometer is 
made use of. Crystallography cannot be 
studied without having models of the prin- 
cipal forms of crystals, aud without some 
knowledge of geometry. 

OTENOID (ktenoeides, comb-like: Gr.), in 
Ichthyology, aterm applied to those fish- 
acales which are composed of horny or un- 
enamelied bony material with spines at the 
exposed edge; such as those of the sole, 
red mullet, and perch. 

OU'BATURE (Kubos, a cube: Gr.), tn Geo- | 
metry, the finding exactly the solid or cubic 
contents of a body. 

CUBE (same deriv.), in Geometry, a regu . 
lar solid body, consisting of six square and | 
equal sides, and containing equal angles. | 
The solidity of any cube 1s found by multi- 
plying the superficial area of one of the sides 
by the height, or multiplying together three 
factors, each equal to the common dimen- 
sion. Thus, the solid contents of a cube, 
any one of whose surfaces is three feet long, 
will be 8x83, or 27 cubic feet. The product 
of two of the factors is the area of one of 
ite sides. The cube is one of the five regu- 
lar or Platonic bodies, which, being placed 
beside each other, fill up the space abont a 
point.——Cusio Numper, tn Arithmetic, 
that which ia produced by the multiplea- 
tion of a square number by its root: thus, 
64i8a cube number, and arises by multi- 
plying 16, the square of 4, by the root 4.—— 
Cups Root, the common factor of a cube 
number: thus, 3 is the cube root of 27,__— 
DOUBLE COBE; this consists of two cubes 
placed side by side, Large halls are some- 
times built of this shape. 

CU’BEBS, the fruit of various species of 
Cubeba, plants belonging to the order of 
peppers. It is employed in medicine, {ts 
virtues depending upon a principle called 
cubebine, analogous to piperine. 

CU’BIC or OU’BICAL (kubikos, from hu- 
bos,a cube: Gr.), having the form of a cube, 
or that may be contained within a cube. 
Thua, a cubic foot of water is the water that 
may be contained within six equal surfaces, 
exch a foot square. 

OU'BIT (cubitus: Lat.),an ancient mea- 
sure, equal to the Jength of a man’s arm 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle fin- 
ger. Among different nations the length 
of the cubit differed. The English waa 18 
inches, the Roman rather less, and the 
eubit of the Scriptures is supposed to have 
been 22 inches. 

CUBITA'US (same deriv.), in Anatomy, 
an epithet for two muscles of the wrist, one 
of which, called the exrternus, serves to ex- 
tend the wrist; and the other, the internua, 
to bend it. . 
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CU'BITUS (the elbow; ZLazt.), in Anatomy, 
the fore arm, reaching from the elbow ta 
the wrist. It is composed ofatwo bones, 
called ulna and radius, united by ligaments, 
The situation of the uina is interior, its 
leugth is greater than that of the radius, 
and it has a capability of both flexion and 
extension. The epithet cubital is used; as, 
the cubital nerve, artery, or muscle. 

CUCK’‘00-SPITTLE, a white froth or 
spume, very common on many plants in 
the spring, which forms the nidus of the 
young of the Aphrophora spumaria, an in- 
sect belonging to the Oercopide@ (a family of 
the homopterous order), and popularly 
called the Frog-hopper. 

CU/OULUS (Lat.), in Ornithology, a genus 
of birds, including our common cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus), placed in the order of 
Scansores, or climbers. Our cuckoo Jaya its 
eggs in the nests of other birds, chiefly tn 
those of the hedge-sparrow, from which the 
young cuckoos turn out the young apar- 
rows. The cuckoo arrives in Britain about 
the middle of April, and departain the firat 
To this shortness of the pe- 
riod of residence, joined with the numerous 
progeny which nature has destined it to 
yield, ornithologists attribute the motive 
for this singular arrangement in the eco- 
nomy of nature; for by means of it, cuc- 
koo’s egys are laid in an abundance that 
ie nue be cffected if the bird were to sit 
rersellL, 

CUCUMBER (cucumis: Lat). [See Cv- 


' CURBITAURA,} 


CUCUR’/BIT (cucurbita, a gourd: Lat.), a 
chemical vessel shaped somewhat like. a 
gourd. It is used in distillation, and, with 
its head and cover, constitutes the alembic. 

CUCURBITA’CEA, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of hot 
climates, which have unisexual flowers and 
aclimbing habit. An acrid, bitter, purga- 
tive principle, abounds in many plants of 
this order, The only member of it found 
in Britain is the Wild Bryony (Bryonia 
dioica) of onr hedges, which contains a 
poisonous principle called Bryonine, To 
this order belong the cucumbéls, melons, 
common gourds and bottle gourds, the 
bitter apple (Citrullus), which yields colo- 
cynth, the vegetable marrow, and the chou- 
chou (Sechium), which, In warm countries, 
bears a fruit that 1s cooked for the table. 

OUD, the food which ruminating animals 
chew over again; from whénce, to chew the 
cud signifies to ponder, think, or ruminate 
upon a thing, 

CU D'DY, in large ships, a place lying be- 
tween the captain’s cabin and the quarter- 
deck under the poop, It is divided into 
partitions for the master and other officers, 
Also, a sort of cabin or cook-room, in the 
fore-part or near the stern of a lighter or 
barge of burden. 

CUE (queue, a tail: Fr.), the last words of 
a speech, which a player, who is to answer, 
catches aud regards as an intimation to 
begin. Also, a hint given to bim of what 
aud when he {ts to speak, 

CUI BONO? A Latin phrase frequently 
quoted, and usually misapplied. The Ro- 
man lawyer Crassus put the question when 
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several persons were suspected of having | Roman poets allude to ita power of pro- 


committed a crime. He asked, ‘To whom 
was it a gamit’ since he who would derive 
a benefit from its commission was more 
itkely to be the guilty person than he who 
would derive no benefit, He did not ask 
what good has come of the act (as seems 
to be generally thought from the use made 
of the quotation at the present time), for, 
first, the Latin words will not bear sucha 
construction, and, second, Crassus’assuined 
that good bad been done to some one, 
and tiie enquiry naturally arose, cui? to 
whom? : 

CUIRASS’ (cutrasse, from cuir, leather: 
Fr.), a piece of defensive armour, made of 
tron plate, well hardened, and covering the 
body from the neck to the girdle.——Cvl- 
RASSIERS, hcavy cavalry armed with a 
cuirass,. In former times cuirasses were 
very common, but appear to have been 
disused in England about the reign of 
Charles II. Napoleon again introduced 
them; and they have been revived among 
the European cavalry. 

CU L'DEES, in Church History, a religious 
order, whose origin is attributed to 8t. 
Columba, an Irish monk of the 6th century. 
Being remarkable for the religious exer- 
cises of preaching and praying, they were 
called, by way of eminence, Cultures Dei, 
corrupted to Culdees, 

CUL DE LAMP, in Architecture, a term 
used for several d@corations in vaults and 
cellings. 

OO’LEX (agnat: Lat.), in Entomology, a 
gonus of dipterous insects, including the 
common gnat, C, ciliaris, 

CULM (culmua, a stalk: Lat.),in Botany, 
the stalk or stem of corn or grasses, usually 
jointed and hollow.— Also, a provincial 
term for anthracite in various forma, 

CULMIF’EROUS (culmus, a stalk; and 
fero, I bears Lat, in Botany, an epithet 
for such plants as have a smooth jointed 
stalk, usually hollow, and at each joint 
wrapped about with single, narrow, sharp- 
pointed leaves, and sceds contained in chaffy 
busks; ag wheat, rye, harley, dc. 

SULMINA’TION (culmen, tlie top of any- 
thiug: Zat.), in Astronomy, the passing of 
any heavenly body over the meridian, or its 
greatest altitude for the day. Hence culmi- 
nation is used, metaphorically, for the con- 
dition of any person arrived at the most 
brilliant or important point of his career, 

CUL/PRIT lpa, a fault: Lat.), in Law, 
a word applied in court to one who is il- 
dicted for a criminal offence. 

OCUL’VERIN (coulevrine: Fr.), & long 
slender plece of ordnance, serving to carry 
an 18 1b. ball to a great distance. It was 
formerly called a hawk. 

OUL/VERTAILED (culvre,a pigeon: Sazx.), 
in Shipbuilding, the fastening one timber 
into another by a dovetailed joint, 

CUMMIN-SHED (cuminum: Lat; from 
kuminon: Gr.), a long slender seed, of a 
rough texture, unctuous when bruised, ofa 
strong smell anda pungent taste. It forms 
an ingredient in curry powder, and is em- 
ploy in veterinary practice. It {a pro- 
duced by an umbeliiferous plant the Cumt- 
nun cyminum of betanists. Some of the 


ducing paleness and languor. 

CUMULUS (a heap : > & large cloud, 
flat at the buse, and rounded in its upper 
parts.——C1280-OUMULUS, small well-de- 
fined masses of rounded cloud closely packed 
with a horizontal arrangement,—— CUMULO- 
STRATUSB, a blending of the cirro-stratus 
with the cumulus.—— CUMULO-CIRRO-STRA- 
Tos, the raincloud, or Nimbus, a horizontal 
sheet, with the cirrus above, and the cumulus 
entering it laterally and from below. 

CUNL/IFORM (cuneus, a wedge; and 
Jorma, form: ZLat,), an appellation given to 
whatever resembles a wedge ; 4s, ijn Botany, 
a cuneiform jeaf. OUNEIFORM LEirrens, 
those found on old Babylonian and Persian 
monuments. They are sometimes called 
arrow-headed characters, and are the 
simplest and most ancient letters of which 
we have any knowledge. Specimens of 
this form of writing are to be seen in the 
British Museum, on the aucient sculptures 
of Assyria. 

CU'NEUS (Lat.), the wedge, in Mechanics. 
——CuNgEuS, in Antiquity, a company of 
infantry, drawn up in the forin of a wedge, 
the better to break through the enemy’s 
ranks. Also, the seats and benches on which 
the spectators sat in a theatre, which were 
narrow next the atage and broad behind, 

CUP’BEARER, an officer of the king’s 
household, who was formerly an attendant 
at a feast. 

CU/PEL (because of the shape of a cup), 
a shallow chemical vesgel, made generally of 
bone ash, in which assay-masters try pre- 
cious metals. When these are changed by 
fire into a fluid, it absorbs their scoria, the 
dross formed by the oxidation of their baser 
constituents. 

CU'POLA (ital.), or Domx, in Architec- 
ture, a roof or vault, rising in a circular 
form. (See DomsB.] 

CUP’PING, in Surgery, the operation 
of using the cupping-glass, a small cup- 
shaped glass, whence the name. Being 
applied to some part of the body, the alr 
within itis rarefied; which causes the flesh 
to protrude into ft, on account of the ex- 
ternal pressure. On removing the glass, a 
circular red mark is left, from the pro- 
pulsion of the blood into the small ves- 
sels. This is termed dry cupping. It is, 
however, generally accompanied by a 
nuinber of incisions produced by an inatru- 
ment called a scarificator, A large quantity 
of blood may be drawn, by again applying 
the cupping-glass. When ekilfully per- 
formed, it is neituer a painful nor a 
dangerous operation. 

CU’PREOUS: (cupreus; Lat.), resembling 
copper, or partaking of its qualities, 

CUPRES’SUS (the cypress: Jat), In 
Botany, a genus of coniferous trees, com- 
prehending the various species of CYPRESS, 
which see, 

CUPRIF’EROUS (cuprum, copper; and 
Jero, |} bear: ZLat.), producing or affording 
copper ; 28 cupriferous silver, 

CU‘/RATE (curo, I take care of: J,at.), an 
officiating, but unbeneficed clergyman, who 
performs the duty of achurch,and receives a 
salary from the incumbent of the living, &e 














CURATOR | 


CURA’TOR (Lat), in Civil Law, a person 
regularly appointed to manage the affairs 
of ininors, or persons mad, deaf, dumb, &c. 
There are also curators for the estate of 
debtors, and of persons dying without heirs. 
In learned institutions, the curator takes 
charge of libraries, collections of natural 
history, &c-—~—Among the Romans the 
title was given to various Officers, who were 
superintendents of different departments 
wf the public service. 

CUROCULIONIDA (eurculio, a weevil: 
Lat.), in Entomology, 2 large family of 
coleopterous insects, including the des- 
structive weevils. 

CURCU'MA (eurcum: Arab.), in Botany, 
a wenus of herbaceous plants, nat. ord., 
Zingiberacea, Including Curcuma longa, the 
Turmeric plant, and C. angustifolia, the East 
India or arrow root. 

CUR’FEW (couvrir, to cover: and feu, 
fire; Fy.), a law introduced from Normandy 
into England by William the Conqueror. It 
ordained that all fire and Hghts should be 
extinguished on the ringlug of a bell, at 
eight o'clock, or sume other fixed hour of 
the evening. 

CU’RIA (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, a cer- 
tain division or portion of a tribe. It was 
the current tradition that Romulus divided 
the people {nto thirty curie, or wards, ten 
{in a tribe; that each might perform the 
ceremonies of the feast and sacrifices tn 
the temple, or holy place, appointed for the 
purpose. The priest of the curfa was called 





curio, The tribe resembled a Scottish clan, | 


in which the bond of union is supposed to 
be common blood, though there is no con- 
sanguinity between many of the component 
families.——Cuntia, in Law signifies gene- 
rally a court, 

CUR’LEW (corlieu: Fr.), a grallatorial 
hird, which belongs to the Sculopacida, or 
snipe family. It Hves near waters and 
marshes, and feeds on worms; and is found 
in most parts of Europe. The English cur- 
lew goes to the sea-side in autumn and 
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cloth hanging used in theatres, to conceal 
the stage from the spectaturs.——CURTAIN, 
in Fortification, that part of the rampart 
which is between the flanks of two bastions. 
1t is bordered with a parapet, behind which 
the svidiers stand to fire on the covered way 
and into the moat, 

CURTA’TION (curto, 1 shorten: Zat.), in 
Astronomy, the interval between a planet‘s 
distance from the sun and the curtate dis- 
tance. The curtate distance is the distanos 
ofa planet from the sun, reduced to the 
plane of the ecliptic, ' 

CU‘/RULE CHAIR (curtulis, belonging to 
a chariot: from currus, a charlot: Lat.), in 
Roman Antiquity, a chair or stool, adorned 
with ivory, in which the chief magistrates 
of Rome had a right to sit. The curule 
Magistrates were the consuls, prwtors, cu- 
rule wdiles, and censors, After the fall of 
the republic it wag assigned to the eimn- 
perors, and to their statues, in their ab- 
rence. This chair was often placed in a 
kind of chariot, whence it had its name, 

CUR'VATURE (curvatura, a bending: 
Lat), the pecuiiar bending or flexure of 
a Itne, by which it becomes a curvo having 
certain properties, 

CUR/VET (courbette, from courber, tc 
bend: Fr.), in Horsemanship, a particular 
leap of a horse, when he raises both his 
fore-legs at once, and, as his fore-legs are 
falling, both his hind-legs, so that all lis 
Teet are off the ground_at once, 

CUSP (cuapia, the pofnt of a spear: Lut.), 
in Astronomy, aterm for the horns of the 
, moon.——In Geometry, the point or corner 
‘formed by the meeting and termination of 

two parts of a curve, 

CUS’PIDATE or CUS/PIDATED (game 
deriz.), xterm in Botany for a leaf, &c., hav- 
ing a sharp end, like the point of a spear, 

CUS’/TARD-APPLE, the fruit of some 
species of Annona, growing in the West 
Indies. It is of the size of a tennis-ball, of 

la green colour, and contains a delicious 


‘white pulp of the consistence of custard, 








winter, and subsists there on marine in-| One species has the name of sweet sup, 
sects, §mall crabs, &c. another of sour sop, 
' CUR’RANT (from Corinth, in Greece:| CUS’TOMARY FREE’HOLD (smne deriv.), 
‘ now Coranto), the fruit of well-known |in Law, a superior kind of copyhold; the 
shrubs belonging to the genus Jtibea, nat. | tenant holding, as itis expressed, by copy of 
ord. Grossi lariacee,—— Also, asmall kind of court-roll, or roll telling the lands, &c., 
| dried grape, imported from the Levant. ‘under the jurisdiction of the manor, &c., 
CUR’RENCY (cuvro, | run: Lat), in Com- {| by the custom of the manor, but not at the 
merce, the coin and hank-notes or other | will of the lord. 
paper-money issued by authority, and| CUS’TOMS (sane deriv,), im Political Eeo- 
which are continually passing current. nomy, the duties, toll, tribute, or tariff, 
CUR’RYING (corroyer, to curry: Fyr,.;| payable to the state upon merchandise ex- 
from cortum, a skin: Lat.), the art of dress- | purted and tmported. e 
ing skins after they are tanned, for the| CUS’TOS ROTULO’RUM (keeper of the 
purposes of the shoemaker, coach and/rolls: Lat), the keeper of the rolls and 
harness maker, &c., by giving them the: records of a county. He is usually # no- 
necessary smoothness, justre, colour, und | bDleman, and always a justice of the peace, 
softness. The peraon working at or carry- | of the quorum, in the county where he is 
ing on this business is called a currier. appointed.——CUSTO8 BREVIUM (keeper of 
CUR'SITOR (cursito, 1 run to and fro:! the briefs: Dut.), the principal clerk belong- 
Lat,), a clerk belonging to the court of! ing to the Common Pleas.——OCus Tos OcULI 
chancery whose business is to make out; (keeper of the eye: Lat), In Burgery, an 
original writs. instrument for preserving the eye in some 
CUR’TAIN (cortina: Ital.), in a general | operations. 
sense, a cloth hanging round a bed, or at aj CUTA’NEOUS (cutis, the akin: Dat), an 
window, &c., which may be contracted, | epithet for whatever belongs to or affects 
spread, or drawn aside at pleasure. Alsu,a the skin: as, a cutaneous eruption, &a 
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OU'TIOLE (cuticula, the external skin, 2 
dim. of cutis, the skin: Zat.), in Anatomy, 
the scarf-sRin, a thin membrane closely 
lying upon the skin or cutis, to which it ad- 
heres very firmly. : 

CU'TIS (Lat.), in Anatomy, the derma, or 
inner skin, which lies under the cuticle; it 
is full of pores, nerves, fibres, lymphatic 
ducts, &c.,, and is called the cutia vera, or 
true skin, in distinction from the cuticle. 

CUT’LAS (coutelas, from ccutean, a knife: 
Fr.), a broad cutting sword, used by seamen 
in boafding, &c. 

CUT’LERY (coutellerie, from couteau, a 
knife : Fr.), a term applied to all cutting in- 
struments made of steel, Although, in a 
general sense, it comprises all those articles 
denominated edge-tools, it is more particu- 
Jarly confined to the manufacture of knives, 
scissors, razors, surgical instruments, and 
swords. Those articles which require the 
edge to possess great tenacity, at the same 
time that superior hardness is not required, 
are nade from shear steel. The finer kinds 
of cutlery are made from stee) which has 
been in a state of fusion, and which is 
termed cast steel, no other being suscep- 
tible of a fine polish and very keen edge. 


Razors are made of cast steel, the edge of a i 
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CUT’TLE-FISHES (cutele: Ang. Sax.), the 
‘popular name for certain molluscous ani- 
mals belonging to the class Cephalopoda. 
There are two sections: 1. Those with 
eight arms, including the OcTorvus or 
Poulpe; 2 those with ten arms, two of 
which are elongated, including the OaLa- 
MARIES or Squids, and the SEPIAB. 

CUT’-WATER, the fore part of a ship’s 
prow, which cuts the water, 

CY'ANITE (kuanos, blue: Gr.), in Miner- 
alogy, a ponderous crystallized stone, of a 
blue or greenish-grey colour, Itis asilicate 
of alumina, with a trace of oxide of iron. 

CYAN‘OGEN (Kuanos, blue ; and gennao, I 
produce: Gr.), in Chemistry, a bicarburet 
of nitrogen, a highly poisonous and irre- 
spfrable gas. Combined with hydrogen, it 
forms hydrocyanic or prussic acid ; and,with 
the metals, &., cyantdes. Prussian blue is 
a combination of cyanogen and iron. 

CYATH’IFORM (cyathus, a cup; and 
Jorma, a form: Lat.), in the form of a cupor 
drinking-giass, a little widened at the 
top. 

CY’ATHDS (Lat; from kuathos: Gr.), in 
Roman Antiquity, a liquid measure, con- 
taining one-twelfth of a sextarius, the latter 
being, about equal to our pint.——Also, a 


razor requiring the combined advantages ! cup which the Romans used to fill and drink 


of great bardness and tenacity. After the 
razor blade is formed, it is hardened by 
gradually raising it to a bright red heat, 
and plunging it inte cold water, It is tem- 


pered by heating it afterwards till a bright- | lacee 


ened part appears of a straw colour, The 
manufacture of penknuives is divided into 
three departments: — the first is the forg- 
ing of the blades, the spring, and the iron 
scales ; the second, the grinding and polish- 
ing of the blades; and the third, the hand- 
ling, which consists in fitting up al! the 
parts, and finishing the knife. The blades 
nre made of the best cast steel, and hard- 
ened and tempered to about the same de- 
gree with that of razors. But the beauty 
and elegance of polished steel is displayed 
to great advantage in the manufacture of 
the finer kinds of scissors. Damascus was 
anciently famed for its razors, sabres, and 
swords —the latter especially, which pos- 
sessed all the advantages of flexibility, 
elasticity, and hardness; while they pre- 
sented a beautiful wavy appearance called 
the water, It is not known how this effect 
fs produced; but {it {is wel] imitated in 
Europe by scdbping hollows in the blade 
and filling them up; also by welding to- 
gether a bundle of steel bars, cutting and 
rewéiding them, &c. Various other cities 
and countries have also been famous at 
different periods for the manufacture of 
good cutlery: as Sheffield is at the pre- 
sent time, for admirable penknives and sur- 
gical instruments. 

OCUT’TER, a boat attached to a vessel of 
wir, which ia rowed with six oars, and is 
employed in carrying Ught stores, passen- 
ers, &c. Also, a vessel with one mast 
and a atraight running bowsprit, which 
ay be drawn in upon deck, The distinc- 
tion between a cutter and any other vessel 
with one mast is, that, in the cutter, the jib 
has no atay tu support it. 


from as many times as there were letters in 
the name of their patron or mistress. 

CYC’LAMEN (kuklaminos: Gr.), in Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Primu- 
. The species have tuberous roots, 
which in Sicily are said to be eaten by the 
‘swine, whence the common name Sow 
bread. One species is wild in England, 
| CO. europeum. 

CY’CLE (Kuklos, a circle: Gr.),in Chrono- 
logy, & certain period or series of numbers, 
which regularly proceed from the first to 
the last, and then return again to the first, 
and go circulate perpetually,—— CYCLE or 
THE SUN, or solur cycle, a period of 28 years, 
in which the sane days of the weck recur on 
the saine days of the year, and the Sunday 
or Dominical letter recurs in the same 
order—— CYGLE OF THE MOON, or lunar 
cycle, a period of 19 years, in which thenew 
and full moon recur on the same days of the 
month.—~—CYCLE OF INDICTION, a period 
of 15 ycars, in use among the Itomans, 
commencing from the third year before 
Christ. This cycle has no connection with 
the celestial motions. It was safd to have 
been justituted by Constantine: but it was 
used long before that emperor. 

CY'CLOGRAPH (kuklos, a circle; ana 
grapho, 1 write: Gr.), an instrument used 
for describing the arcs of circles. 

CY‘CLOID, or TrRocHOID (kuklos, a cir- 
cle, or trochos, a wheel; and eidos, form: 
G7.), & geometrical curve, generated by a 
point in tne circumference of a circle rolled 
along a line.——CYCLOIDAL, the space con- 
tained between the curve or crooked Hne 
and the subtense of the figure.—— CYCLoIb. 
a term appiled to those fish scales which 
are composed of concentric layers of hurny 
or bony material, nut covered with enamel, 
and without a spinous edge, such as the 
scales of the salmon and trout, 

OYCLOM/ETRY (kuklos, a circle: and 
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metreo, I measure: Gr.), a term sometimes 
used for the mensuration of circles. 

OY’OLONE (kuklos, a circle: Gr.). This 
ia a storm of great violence and enormous 
proportions, in which the atmosphere {s 
driven with extraordinary velocity round a 
central point, Which is more or Jess calm, 
This point does not, however, remuin sta- 
tionary, but moves onward in obedience 
to ctrcumstances. The breadth of the 
wind’s path {s sometimes 1000 miles. Such 
atorms frequently occur within the tropics 
(where they are known as typhoons), at the 
change of the monsoons in August, Sep- 
tember, and October, when the NE. trade- 
wind suddenly veers round, and becomes 
the SW. monsoon. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, the direction of the wind fn these 
storms is like that of the hands of a clock: 
in the northern hemisphere it moves in the 
opposite direction. A navigator, overtaken 
by acyclone, ought to avail liimself of the 
wind, to avoid the centre, the point of 
greatest danger, and make towards the 
edge. 

CYCLOP'DIA, or more correctly ENCY- 
CLOP2’'DIA (en, in; kuklos, a circle; and 
paideia, instruction : Gr.), the circle or com- 
pass of the arts and sciences; a common 
title for a book like the present work. 

CYCLOP’IO (kuklopikos, relating to Cy- 
clops : Gr.), savage and gigantic; pertaining 
to those monsters in fabulous history, who 
are represented as having assisted Vulcan 
in forging the thunderbolts of Jove. 

OYGNUS (Lat.; from kuknos: Gro), in 
Ornithology, the Swan, a well-known water 
fow].——CYGNUS, in Astronomy, a constel- 
lation of the northern hemisphere. It is 
In the milky way, and {is shaped like a Jarge 
cross. The principal star is of the second 
magnitude. 

CYL/INDER (kulindros, from kulindo, 1 
roi: Gr.), in Geometry, a solid body, sup- 
posed to be generated by the rotation of 
a parallelogram round one of its sides, This 
will produce a solid, shaped like a column 
with parallel sides. If a Iine from the 
centre of the upper surface, let fall perpen- 
dicularly on the lower, touches the centre 
of the latter, it is a right cylinder; other- 
wise it is oblique. The solid contents of a 
cylinder, whether right or oblique, ts found 
by multiplying the area of the hase by ita 
altitude, and its convex surface is found 
by multiplying the circumference by the 
height. The srea of the internal diameter 
of a cylinder, multiplied by tts depth, will 
give the cubical capacity. The solidities of 
a cone, of a sphere, and of a cylinder formed 
by the revolution of a square on a line 
passing through and bisecting it—the cir- 
cumferences of the bases of the cone and 
cylinder and the great circle of the sphere 
being equal—are as 1, 2,and8, This ratio 
was firat discovered by Archimedes.——Cy- 
LINDER, {n Gunnery, the whole hollow 
length of a great gun ; the bore. 

CYLIN'DROID (kulindros, a cylinder; and 
eidoa, form: Gr.),a solid body, approaching 
to the figure of a cylinder, but differing in 
some respects, as having the bases ellipti- 
eal, but parallel and equal. 

CY’MA, or CYMA'TIUM (kuma, 2 wave; 
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kumation, a amall wave: Gr.), in Architec- 
ture, a member or moulding of the cornice, 
the profile of which is waving, “hat is, con- 
cave at one part and convex at the other. 
When the concave part of the moulding 
projects beyond the convex part, the cyma- 
tium ia denominated a cyma recta; but 
when the convex part forms the greatest 
projection, it 1s & cyma reversa., 

CYM’BAL (kumbalon, from kumboa, & hol- 
low vessel: Gr.), a musical {nstrument used 
by the ancients, hollow, and made of brass, 
supposed to be somewhat likea kettlé-drum. 
The modern cymbals used in military bands 
consist of two concave metal plates, which 
being held one in each hand are struck to- 
gether. 

CYME (cyma: Lat.; from kuma: Gr.),a 
sprout, a species of inflorescence, in which 
the towering stems divide in pairs with a 
flower springing from the fork. 

CYNAN'CHE (kunanché, a bad sore 
throat; Hterally, dog-throttling : from kwdn, 
a dog; and ancho, I strangle: Gr.), among 
Physicians, an inflammation of the larynx 
Tt. 18 of several kinds, and comprehends the 
quinsy, croup, and malignant sore throat. 

CYN‘IC (kunikos, dog-like: Gr.), a man of 
a surly or snarling temper: a misanthrope. 
— CYnios, 4 sect of anctent philosophers 
who prided themselves upun their contempt 
of riches and state, arta, sciences, and 
ainusements, The two most celebrated men 
of this sect were Antisghenes and Diogenes. 

CYN‘IPS, in Entomology, a genus of hy- 
menopterous insects, which puncture with 
their ovipositor the surface of leaves, d&c.. 
and deposit with the egg a drop of irritating 
fluid which produces the different kinds of 
gall-nuts. The most beautiful gall-nut is 
the production of the Cynipa Folii-quercax, 
which, piercing the terminal bud of the tree, 
deposits its egg in the interior, and the 
juice of the tree exuding and drying round 
‘it in concentr‘e portions, converts it from 

a healthy bud into a fine dark green gall, 
leafed like a rose-bud beginning to blow, 
about an inch in diameter, and held to 
the branch by a pedicle. Wh the in- 
sect is fully formed, it eats thffough the 
nut. and flies off. The common gall-nut Is 
produced by the Oynips tinctoria, upon the 

wercus infectoria, an oak growing in the 

evant, A very curious thing about this 
genus is, that the male has never yet been 
discovered, although {nnumerable nests of 
gall-flies have been examintd, 

CYNODON’TES (kunodon: from kudn, a 
dog; and odous, a tooth: Gr.), in Anatomy, 

| dog-teeth, of which there are two in each 
jaw, one on each aide betwixt the fore-teeth 
and the grinders. 

CYNOREX’IA (kudn, a dog; and oreris, 
an appetite : Gr.), in Medicine, a canine ap- 

' petite. 
OCYN’OSURE (kuonosoura: from kudn, a 
dog ; and oura, a tail: Gr.), in Astronomy, 
a name given to Ursa minor, or the Lesser 
Bear, a constellation by which the ancient 
Pheeniciuns were guided in their voyages ; 
'and hence an object attentively observed, 
| whence the application of the word in our 
‘time, ‘The cynosure of modern eyes’—— 

In Greek Mythology, Cynosura was the 
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nurse of the infant Jupiter, on Mount Ida 
in Orete, and was afterwards changed by 
him into a constellation. 

CY’ PRESS, the name of several species of 
coniferous trees, belonging to the genus 
Oupressus. Of the common cypress (C. sem- 

irens) there are two varieties, the hori- 
zontal form, and the upright one. The lat- 
ter is frequently planted In cemeteries in 
the south of Burope. The 0. lusttanica, or 
Cedar of Goa, is an elegant tree, which has 
heen brought from India to Europe. The 
CO. fun 8, or weeping cypress of the Chi- 
neae, is said to be the original of the tree 
that figures on ‘ willow pattern’ china. 

CYPRIN’ID. (kuprinos, the carp: Gr), 
in Ichthyology, a family of mulacopterous 
abdominal fishes, with smal! mouths and 
no teeth in the jaws, living In fresh water. 
In England we have several species. The 
carps and gold fish are placed in the genus 
Cyprinus; the carp, bream, and the white 
bream in the genus Abramis; the roach, 
dace, chub, rudd, and minnow, in the ge- 
nus Leuciscus; and the barbell, gudgeon, 
tench, and loach, in the genera Barbus, Go- 
bio, Tinca, and Cobitis, respectively. 

CYRENA’ICS, a sect of ancient philoso- 
phers, so called from their founder Aristip- 
pus of Cyrene, a disciple of Socrates. The 
great principle of their doctrine was, that 
the supreme good of man ifn this life Is 
pleaaure. 

OYST (kastis, a bladder: Gr.), a bag which 
contains morbid matter in animal bodies, 
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— -CyaTio OXIDE, a peculiar substance 
supposed to be generated {n the kidneys. 

CYS’/TIDES (same deriv.), in Medicine, en- 
cysted tumours, or such as bave their sub- 
stance Included in a membrane. 

CYB8TI'TIS (same deriv.), in Medicine, in- 
flam mation of the bladder. 

CYS’TOCELE (kastis, a bladder ; and ké#é, 
ahernia: Gr.), in Surgery, a hernia or rup- 
ture formed by the protrusion of the bladder. 

CYSTOT’‘OMY (kéastis, a bladder; and 
temno, I cut: Gr.), the practice of opening 
encysted tumours for the discharge of mor- 
bid matter. 

CYT’ISUS (kutisos: Gr.), a genus of legu- 
minous trees and shrubs, with pea-like flow- 
ers, chiefly natives of the south of Europe. 
Our common laburnum {a one of the species. 

OYT’OBLASTEMA (Kastia, a bladder ; ane 
blastema, a sprout: Gr.), in Phystology, a 
liquid or semi-fluid substance, consistin 
of proteine, fatty matter, and salts, foun 
inside cella, or without them. It is also 
called blastema or protoplasm, and it is 
supposed to be the formative matter of cells, 

OZAR (Ocsar), the title assumed by the 
emperors of Russia. The first that borethe 
title of czar of Moscow was Ivan I1. in 1579. 
The eldest son of the czar was called Czar- 
ovicz, OF as we usually spel] it, Cesare- 
witch ; but this appellation was discon- 
tinued after the murder of Alexis, the son of 
Peter I., until revived by Paul I. in 1799, in 
favour of Constantine, his second gon. The 
consort of the czar is termed Czarina, 
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D, the fourth letter in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and in those derived from it. It is a 
palato-denutal having a kind of middle sound 
between the ¢ and th; its sound being 
formed bya stronger impulse of the tongue 
against the upper part of the mouth, than is 
necessary in the pronunciation of the 4. 
D,as a numeral, denotes 600; but it Is more 
correct to write 10, As an abbreviation, it 
stands for Doctor: M.D. Medicine Doctor, 
Doctor of Medicine. And for Divinitutis: 
D.D. Divinitatig Doctor, Doctor of Divinity. 
For Domini: “A.D. Anno Domini, in the 
year of our Lord. For Det: Det gratia, 
by the grace of God. For Defensor: F.D. 
Fide? defensor, Defender of the faith, 
&c.——By Roman writers, it is used for 
Divus, Decius, Devotus, Diebus, Diis, &c. 
Thus D.M., in Roman epitaphs, signified 
Diis Manubua (to the infernal gods); but, on 
other occasions, Diis Magnis (to the great 
gods).—-As a sign, itis one of the Domi- 
nical or Sunday letters; and in Music, it is 
the numinal of the second note in the na- 
tural diatonic scale of 0. 

DAB, a small flat igh, the Platessa limanda 
of ichthyologists. Its surface is rougher 
than that of the flounder or plaice, and it is 
better than either as food. It is about 
aight or nine inches long. 
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DA CA’/PO (from the beginning: Jial.) 
in Music, a phrase signifying that the first 
part of the tune is to be repeated from the 
beginning. It is also used as a call or 
acclamation to the mustcal performer at 
concerts, &c., to repeat the air or piece 
which has just been finished. 

DACE, a river fish of the famfly of the 
Oyprinide, the Leuciscus vulgaris of {[chthy- 
ologists ; it resembles the roach in habits 
and appearance, but there are only nine in 
place of twelve rays in the dorsal fin, and 
the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins are 
nearly white. 

DA/OOIT (dakhee;:; Hind., arohber). Da 
coits are high class Rajpoots, originally 
from Guzerat, who form gangs for the 
purpose of robbery, but never commit 
murder. They were found throughout In- 
dia, but by the exertions of the govern 
ment their numbers have been greatly 
reduced. 

DACRYGELO'SIS (dakru, a tear; and 
gelds, laughter: Gr.), in Medicine, a species 
of insanity, {n which the person laughs 
and weeps at the same time 

DACTYL (daktulos, literally the finger. 
Gr.—like the finger, the dactyl has, as it 
were, one long and two short joints), a foot 
in Latin and Greek poetry, consisting of a 
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tong syllable followed hy two short ones: 
as ddminils, carmind. When combined with 
spondees consisting of two long syllables, 
it forms the hexameter, a line of six feet. 

DACTYL‘IC (dadktulikos, from daktulos, a 
dacty!: Gr.), an epithet for verses which end 
with a dactyle instead of a spondee. 

DACTY'LIOMANCY (daktulios, a ring; 
and manteia, prophecy: Gr.), a kind of di- 
vivation among the Greeks and Romans, 
which was performed by suspending a ring 
by a thread over a table, the edge of which 
was marked with the letters of the alphabet. 
As the ring, after ite vibration ceased, hap- 
pened to hang over certain letters, these 
joined together gave the answer, 

DACTYLIOTHE’CA (daktulioa, a ring; 
and théké, a repository : Gr.),a collection of 
engraved gems. 

DAOTYLIS (daktulos, a finger: Gr., be- 
cause it has long and slender spikes, like 
fingers), a genus of grasses, containing 
Cocksfoot grasa, 

DACTYLOL’/OGY, or DACTYLON’OMY 
(daktulos, au finger; and logos, adiscourse, 
or nomos, a law: Gr.), the art of communi- 
cating ideas or thoughts by the fingers ; or 
the art of numbering on the fingers. 

DAC’TYLOS (literally, a finger: Gr.), the 
shortest measure among the Greeks, being 
n fingers breadth, or about seven-tenths of 
an inch. It corresponded to the digitus of 
the Romans. 

DA’DO (/tal,), the dle, or that part in the 
riddle of the pedestal of a column between 
ita base and cornice. It is also the nameof 
the Jower part of a wall. 

DAMONOMA'/NIA $ (daimdn, a demon 3 
and mania, madness: G7.),in the medical 
writings of the ancients, denoted a mad- 
nessa which was supposed to arise from de- 
monfiacal tnflnence, 

DAFFODIL, the popular name of some 
of the species of Narcissus, nat. ord. Ama- 
ryllidacee, 1t is a corruption of the Greek 
word asphodelos. 

DA‘GON (dag, a fish: Heb.),an idol of the 
Philiatines, of the human shape upwards, 
and resembling a fish downwards, with a 
finny tall, 

DAGUER’REOTYPE (Daguerre, the tn- 
ventor; and tupos, asketch: @r.), the name 
given tothe process discovered by Daguerre, 
by which all images produced by the ca- 
mera obscura are retained and fixed ina 
few moments, by the action of Nght upon 
metallic surfaces coated with a salt of 
silver. The ancient alchymists were aware 
that a substance washed first with a solu- 
tlon of a salt of aflver, and then with a 
solution of common galt, would become 
black. Paper wetted In this way, and placed 
iu the camera obscura, 80 as to receive the 
image on it, will soon exhibit a negative 
picture; that is, one in which the lights 
and shadows are reversed. Many persons, 
among others, Wedgewood and Sir H. Davy, 
attempted in vain to arrest the action of 
the light when the picture was produced ; 
put ultimately its whole surface became 
black. At length Niepce and Daguerre dis- 
covered a means of effecting this, and were 
munificently rewarded by the French go- 
vernment. They used for the purpose a 
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silvered copper plate, which, after having 
been rendered extremely clegn, was ex- 
posed on its silvered side to the vapour of 
wdine, and then placed in the camera ob- 
scura, Having been removed from the 
latter, without the least appearance of 
change on [ts surface, it was exposed in a 
proper apparatus to the vapour of mercury, 
which caused the landscape, &c., to appear. 
It was then washed with a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, to remove the undecom- 
posed salt of silver, and therefore to pre- 
vent any further action of the light; and 
was finally washed with pure water, and 
carefully dried. The application of chloride 
of gold fixes the picture. (See PRoTo- 
GRAPHY.) 

DAH’LIA (from Dahil, a Bwedish bota- 
nist), a genus of plants, belonging to the 
Composite, The species are natives of 
South America, but have become common 
in our gardens, and are highly ornamental 
in the autumn, when other flowers are 
scarce. The flowers by cultivation havs 
been doubled, and made to assume a variety 
of colours, They are reproduced from the 
seed, or by the division of the roots. The 
roots furnish the Mexicans with a whole- 
some article of food, though the taste is by | 
no means pleasant. ; 

DA‘IRY (dev, milk: Old Eng.) a dullding | 
appropriated to the purpose of preserving 
and managing milk, making butter, cheese, 
&c. Temperature in a‘dairy is of the first 
importance; for {f too much heat be ad- 
mitted, the milk will quickly become sour ; 
and if too cold an atmosphere prevails, 
neither butter nor cheese making can be | 
carried on with any success, Dairy farms, | 
in general, consist chiefly of meadow and | 
pasture, with only @ small portion of the 
Jand under tillage; but it has of late years 
been proved that stall-feeding, with green 
crops,is most important in the Management 
of cows: for in this way they can be kept 
in milk through the whole winter season. 

DA’‘IS (a canopy: Fr.), in Architecture, a 
raised platform at the end of a dining-hall, 
where the table for the priuciphil guests 
stood ; also a seat with a canopy over it, 

DAISY (dages eage, day’s cye: Sam), a 
well-known wild plant, the Bellis perennis 
of botanists, belonging to the Composite. 

DAM’AGE FEAS/ANT (dommage fatsant, 
doing mischief: Fr.), in Law, is when one 
person’s beasts get into anethers ground, 
without licence from the owner or occupier 
of the ground, and do damage, by feeding 
or otherwise, to the grass, corn, wood, &c., 
in which case the party injured may dis- 
train or impound them; but «at his peril if 
the accident have happened through his 
neglect. Possession without title empowers 
a tenant to distrain in sucha case; but the 
cattle cannot be detained if the owner of 
the estate offer amends, 

DAM’AGES (dummage, injury : Fr. ; fram 
damnum, a loss: Lat.), in Law, the esti- 
mated equivalent for an injury sustained ; 
or that which is given or adjudged by a 
ue to the plaintiff in an action to repair 

8 loss. 

DAM’ASK (same derit.), a textile fabric 
with a pattern consisting of figures aad 
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flowers, originally from Damascus, Though 
at first it was made only of silk, other ma- 
terials are iow used, as, for example, in 
damask table-cloths..—DAMASK-STEEL, {fs 
a fine kind of steel, used in Damascus for 
sword-blades, so celebrated for their extra- 
ordinary temper. 

DAMASKEEN’ING (same deriv.), the art 
of engraving on and inlaying fron or steel 
with gold or silver. 

DAME (lady: Fr.), formerly a title of 
honouy for a@ woman, and the title still 
given in legal documents to the wife of a 
baronet. 

DAM’NIFY (damnum, loss; and facio, I 
cause; Lat.), in Law, to cause hurt or da- 
Inage to; as, to damni/y a man in his goods 
or estate, 

DAM’PERS, in Music, certain parts in 
the internal construction of the pianoforte, 
which are covered with soft leather in 
order to deaden the vibration, and are 
acted on by a pedal.— Also, fron plates 
uaed to regulate the supply of air to steam 
furnaces, &¢, 

DAMPS (dump/, vapour: Germ.), noxious 
exhalations, frequently found in mines, 
coal-pits, wells, and other subterraneous 
places, and which are deleterious or fatal 
to animal Hife. These damps are usually 
carbonic acid gas, vulgarly called choke- 
| damp, which lustantly suffocates; or some 
{nilammable gas, called fire-damp. The fire- 
damp, which prevai@s almost exclusively in 
coal-mines, is a mixture chiefly of light 
' carburetted hydrogen and atmospheric air, 
which explodes with tremendous violence 
whenever it comes in contact with flame, 
The injuries which formerly occurred so 
frequently, both to the machinery and to 
the livea of the miners, arising from the 
fire-damp, are now greatly diminished by 
the use of Sir H. Davy’s safety-lamp. It 
consists of a cylinder of wire gauze, 80 
” placed that air cannot pass to or froin the 
: flame, except through it, while it trans- 

mite sufficient light for the miners, The 
| flame cannot pass out through the gauze, 
and theregpre cannot set the explosive mix- 
ture of wases on fire; although the mixed 
gas can pass into the flame, and thus be 
consumed without inconvenience or dan- 
ger. If the workmen were not so infatuated 
ag to remove the gauze for the purpose of 
lighting their pipes, candles, &c., this 

infrable contrivance would, it is proba- 
ble, totally prevent explosion, and the con- 
sequent fearful loss of life and destruction 
of Dreperty which occurs from time to time. 

DAM’SEL (damotselie: Fr.), a name an- 
clently given to young ladies of noble or 
genteel extraction. The word ts, however, 
now seldom used, except jocularly or tn 
poetry. Damoisel, or damotseau, the mas- 
culine of the sawe word, appears to have 
been applied to young men of rank; thus 
we read of damsel Pepin, damsel Louis 
le Gros, damxel Richard, prince of Wales, 
From the sons of kings this appellation 
first passed to those of great lords or barons, 
and afterwards to those of gentlemen who 
were not yet knights. Such is the change 
which language undergoes, that at the pre- 
sent day the word damsel is used only, and 
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even rarely, when speaking of young un- 
married women. It occurs frequently in 
the Scriptures and tn poetry. 

DANCET’TE (danser, to dance: Fr.), In 
Heraldry, is when the outline of any bor. 
dure or ordinary is very largely indented, 

DAN’CING (same deriv.), has been prac- 
tised by all nations, civilized and barbarous; 
being by some held in eateem, by others tn 
contempt. It has also often been made an 
act of religion; thus, David danced before 
the ark, to honour God and express his 
excess of joy for its return into Slonu: and 
among the pagans it made a part of the 
worship paid to the gods, it being usual to 
dance round the altars and statues. Ac- 
cording tu Scaliyer, the early bishops of the 
Christian church, on account of their lend- 
ing the dance in svlemn festivals, were 
styled presules, a name given by the 


ancients to the priests of Mars, becatse | 


they were the presultatores (chief dancers: 


Lat.), in the sucred rites of that deity; and | 
this practice continued in the church until | 


the 12th century. 

DA’/NEGELT (Ddnengeld, Dane's money: 
Germ.), an annual tax formerly laid on the 
English nation for maintaining forces to 
oppose the Danes, or to furnish tribute to 
procure peace with them, It was first im- 
posed as a continual yearly tax upon the 
whole nation under king Ethelred about 995, 
It was levied by William I. and II., but 
was remitted by Henry I., and finally 
abolished by Stephen on the day of his 
coronation. 

DA’OURITE, a mineral, called aiso ru- 
bellite, of a reddish hue, It is a Tourmaline 
with a soda baze. 

DAPH'NE (the laurel: Gr), in Botany 
a genus of shrubs, nat. ord. Thymelacer. 
Duphne Mezereum and Duphne Laureola, the 
apurge laurel, are British species, 

DAPH’/NINE (daphné, laurel: Gr), tn 
Chenilstry, the bitter principle of the laurel, 
discovered by Vauquelin, It consists of 
hard crystals which are of a greyish colour 
and transparent, 

DA’RIC (dareikos, from Darios, Darius; 
Gr,), in Antiquity, a Perstan gold coin, said 
t» have been struck by Darius, It is scarce 
{in collections. Existing specimens weigh 
about 128) grains. Silver darics were also 
struck : specimens exist weighing from 224 
to 280 grains, 

DA/TA (things given; Zat.), among Ma- 
thematicians, a term used for such things 
and quantities as are given, known, or 
capable of being ascertained, in order to 
find therefrom other things that are 
unknown. 

DATE (datus, given: Lat.), because let- 
ters, &c., were stated to be ‘given’ at such 
and such a time and place, that part of a 
writing or letter which expresses thie 
day of the month and year.——DatTE, in 
Law, is the description of the day, month, 
and year, with (sometimes) the year of the 
reign of the king, In which a deed or other 
writing was executed. An ante-date is a 
date prior to the real tine when the in- 
strument was signed. A post-date is that 
posterior to the real time. ; 

DA’/TE-TREE, the Phoenix dactylifera, a 
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species of palm whith flourishes in North | way of reckoning, the days are all of the 
Africa and Western Asia, growing fifty,! samelength; but the noon, or any given 
sixty, and sometimes one hundred fect! hour of the civil day, sometinfes precedes 
high, distinguishing the landscape of those {and sometimes comes after the noon or 
countries, and affording the inhabitants! corresponding hour of the astronomical 
food, clothing, &c. The fruit grows in large | day. Most nations begin the civil day at 
clusters, 1s pulpy, firm, sweet, and esculent, , mean midnight. The Babylonians, Syriana, 
and contains a hard kernel. and Persians, like the modern Greeks and 

DATH’OLITE (dato, I kindle: and lithos,! the natives of the Balearic isles, began 
a stone; Gr.), in Mineralogy, a borosilicate | their day at sunrise; the Jews, ancient 
of Hme, found in Norway. It becomes; Athenians, Chinese, and other orilentals, at 
opaque when heated. sun-setting ; and the ancient Beyptians at 

DATIVE CASE (dativus, pertaining to} noon. The sidereal day is the period which 
giving: Lat.), in Graminar, that inflection | elapses between the times at which a star 
of a noun which indicates participation In! passes over the meridian on two successive 
the action of the verb accompanying it. days. The moat ancient astronomical obser- 

DATU’RIA, in Ohemistry, a vegetable | vations show that this interval has always 
alkaloid, the pofsonous principle of the | remained of the same length. It is divided 
Datura Stramontum, into twenty-four sidereal hours, which are 

DAU'CUS (daukos: Gr.), in Botany, a! subdivided into sidereal minutes and se- 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Umbellifere, con-| conds. It is used universally by astrono- 
tafning the well known carrot. mers in their observatories, though its 

DAU’'PHIN, the title borne by the eldest | commencement is still determined by the 
son of the king of France, down to 1830./ apparent passage of the sun across the 
It ig said that In 1349, Humbert IT., the | imeridian..— DAYS OP GRAQR, in Commerce, 
last of the princes of Dauphiny, having | acustomary number of days allowed for the 
no isasne, gave his dominions to the crown! payment of a bill after it becomes due, 
of France, upon condition that the king’s .7 days of grace are allowed in Great 





eldest son should be styled the Dauphin.| Britain and America. In other countries 
These princes carried a dolphin on thetr| the time allowed !s much longer, but the 
shields. merchants very rarely avail themselves of 

DA'VID’S DAY (8t.), the lst of March,| the time. 
kept by the Welsh in honour of St. David, DAY’'COAL, a name given by miners to 
bishop of Minevy, in Wales, who, at the| the upper stratum of ceal. 
head of their forces, wearing leeks to DAY’FLY, a species of the family of the 
distinguish them, obtained a signal vic-| Ephemeride, an insect so called from the 
tory over the Saxons, It is the custoin| shortness of its existence, because, after 
of the Welsh to wear leeks in their hats| it has become a perfect fiy, it lives only a 
on this day. few hours. Its larva, however, lives in the 

DA‘VY’S LAMP. (See Damps.] aquatic state two or three years. 

DAY (deg: Saz.), according to the most DAY’-LILY, the popular name of a species 
natural and obvious sense of the word,| of Hemerocallis ; a plant so called because 
signifies that part of the twenty-four hours | the beauty of its ower seldom lasts longer 
when it is light; or the space of time| thay one day. 
between the rising and the setting of the DAZE (dwaa, to overwhelm with light: 
sun—the time which elapses from its set-| Saz.), in Mineralogy, a kind of glittering 
ting to its rising again being considered the | stones found in tin and lead mines. 
night. In this sense it is termed artificial DE'ACON (diakenecs, an attendant: G*r.), 
day. The word day is often taken in a| the lowest of the three orders,of clergy 
larger sense, 80 as to include the night/| (bishops, priests, and deacons) in the Knu- 
also, or to denote the time in which the) lish church. The word is sometimes used 
earth makes a complete revolution with|in the New Testament for anyone that 
respect to the celestial bodies. Hence it | ministers in the service of God; in which 
expresses different intervals, according as| sense bishops and presbyters are styled 
the body with which the earth’s rotation is} deacons. In the church of England, the 
compared is fixed or not. The astronomical, | form of ordaining a deacon geclares that it 
called also the solar and the apparent day, | is his office to assist in the distribution of 
ig the time which elapsea between two con-| the holy communion, In which, agreeably 
secutive returns of the same terrestrial | to the practice of the ancient church, he is 
meridian to the centre of the sun. Astro-| confined to the administration of the’wine 
nomical days are not equal, because the} to the communicants. He may not pro- 
velocity of the earth in its orbit, and by | nounce the absolution. He is not capable 
consequence the apparent daily motion of | of any ecclesiastical promotion ; yet he may 
the sun, are greater in winter than in sum- | be chaplain to a family, curate to a bene 
mer; also, the obliquity of the ecliptic | ficed clergyman, or lecturer to a parist 
causes the gun's apparent daily motion in| church.—2JIn the Roman Catholic church, 
Sight ascension to be less at the equinoxes| the deacon's office is to incense the of 
than at the tropics. The astronoinical day | clating priest, to incense the choir, to put 
begins at noon, and is counted on through } the mitre on the bishop’s head at the ponti 
twenty-four hours to the following noon. | fical mass, and fo assist at the communion 
The ct or mean solar day, is the time} He Is attended by the sub-deacon, who, ac 
employed by the earth in revolving on ita| cording to the doctrine of that church 
axis,as compared with the sun, supposed to; being in one of the holy orders, is bound 
move ata mean rate in ita orbit. In this | to celibacy, &c——In Presbyterian and In- 
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dependent places of worship, the deacons 
distribute the bread and wine to the com- 
municantsa, 2—In Scotland, an overseer of 
the poor, or the master of an incorporated 
company, {s styled a deacon, 

DE’ACONESS (same deriv.), a female dea- 
con in the primitive church. This office 
appears as alcient as the apostolic age; for 
St. Paul calls Phoebe a servant of the church 
of Qenchrea. One part of her office was to 
assist the minister at the baptizing of 
women, to undress them for immersion, 
and to dress them again, that the whole 
ceremony might be performed with all the 
decency becoming so sacred an action, 

DEAD’-EYES, in Sea language, a kind of 
blocks with many holes in them, by which 
the shrouds are fastened to the chains, 

DEAD LAN‘'GUAGE, a language which fs 
no longer spoken, or in common use by a 
people, and is Known only in writings; as 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

DEAD’-LIGHTS, strong wooden ports, 
made to fit the cabin windows, in which 
they are fixed to prevent the water from 
entering the ship in a storm. 

DEAD!-POINTS, two positions in the 
revolution of an axle driven by recipro- 
cating motion, in which the driving force 
isnil, To obviate the difficulty thus arising, 
the fly-wheel was invented. 

DEAD-RECK’ONING, in Navigation, the 
calculation made of a ship’s place, by ob- 
serving the way she ¢makes by the log, and 
allowing for currents, &c., no recourse 
being had to observation. 

DEAD’-WATER, the eddy water closing 
in with a ship’s stern as she passes through 
the water. 

DEAD’-WORKS, the parts of a ship 
which are above the surface of the water 
when she Is trimmed for a voyage. 

DEAF’NBSS, a defect in the power of 
hearing, which may arise :—1. Froin the dis- 
ease or some impairment of the auditory 
herve; 2. Frum a partial or complete de- 
struction of the membrana tympani, the 
membrane which receives those vibrations 
of the air which constitute sound: this may 
be the result of disease or accident ; 8 From 
discase of the ossicles; 4. From a collection 
of wax in the auditory canal, preventing 
the due transmission of the vibrations to 
the membrana tympani; 5. From an en- 
largement of the tonsils, when they press 
upon the eustacyian tube, the canal which 
communicates with the middleear(see EAR). 

DEAL (delan, to divide: Saz.), fir-planks 
of different thicknesses, brought from the 
north Bf Europe, the produce of the spruce 
fir (Abies excelaa), When the pieces are 
7 inches broad they are called battens; 
when 9 inches broad, deals 3 aud when 11 
inches broad, planks Some North American 
spruce firs are also applied to the same 
purpose, especially the biack and white 
kinds, Abies nigra, and A. alba. 

DEAN (decanus: Lat.), a dignitary of the 
church of England, next to a bishop, and 
head of the chapter in a cathedral or council. 
-——The DEAN AND CHAPTER form a corpo- 
rate body, in which is veated the property 
of the enthedi il, tud the management of 
the estates belonging to it. 
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DEATH reset total and permanent ces- 
sation of all the vital functions, when the 
organs have not only ceased to act, but 
have lost the susceptibility of renewed ac- 
tion.—_—In Law, there ia a natural death 
and a civil death: natural, where actual 
death takes place; civil, where a person 
is not actually dead, but adjudged so by 
law; as by banishment, abjuration of the 
realm, &¢, 

DEATH’-WATCH, a small beetle belong- 
ing to the timber-boring genus Anobium, 
igs remarkable for striking with the fore 
part of its head against paper orsome other 
inaterial, and thus making a ticking noise, 
like the beat of a watch, which by ignorant 
and superstitious people is supposed to be 
n presageof death. Itis of agreyish-brown 
colour, and about a quarter of an Inch in 
length The ticking is merely the mode of 
call which the male insect makes for its 
mate The larva igs very destructive to 
furniture, books, &c. An instance occurred 
of twenty-seven volumes ina public library 
having been perforated by the larva of an 
Anobium, in such a way that a string could 
he passed through the holes, and the vo- 
lumes could then be all lifted together. 

DEBA‘’CLE (a breaking up of ice: F.), 
2 Geological term, to designate a violent 
rush of waters, which, overcoming all op- 
posing barriers, carries with it stones, rocks, 
&c., and spreads them in all directions. 

DEBEN’TURK (debeo, I owe: Lat.),a term 
used at the custom-house for a certificate 
pbigned by an officer of the customs, which 
entitles a merchant exporting goods to the 
receipt of a bounty, or a drawback of du- 
ties. ——It is also an instrument, in use in 
some government departments, by which 
the government is charged to pay a cre- 
ditor or his assigns the sum found due on 
nuditing his accounts.—Also, an instru- 
ment by which a public company acknow- 
ledges the borrowing of asum of money, 
and undertakes to repay the amount with 
interest. 

DEB’IT (debitum, a debt: Lat.., a term 
used in Book-keeping to express the left- 
hand page of the ledger, to which all 
articles are carried that are charged to an 
account. 

DEBOUCH!’ (déboucher, to clear a way: 
FyY.), in Military language, to issue or march 
out of a narrow place, or from defiles, 

DE’BRIS (F*.), ruins or rubbish : applied 
particularly to the fragments of rocks,—— 
The word débris is also used by the French 
to express the remains or wreck of an army 
that has been routed 

DEBT (debitum: Lat.), in Law,” species 
of contract, by which one party ts bound 
to pay the other a certain sum of money, 
A debt of record isasum which appears to 
be due by the evidence of a court of record ; 
a debt by special contract, or epecialty, ig a 
sum which is acknowledged to be due, or 
becomes due by instruments under seal; 
and a debt by simple contract is either hy 
parole, or a written obligation unsealed, as 
by a bill of exchange, a promissory note, 
&c ——NATIONAL DEBT, the engagement 
entered into by & government to repay at 
a future period money advanced by indivi. 























duals for public service, and to pay the 
lenders an interest agreed upon. 

DEC’ACHORD, or DECACHORD’ON (de- 
kachordos: from deka, ten; and chordé, a 
musical] string: Gr.), a musical instrument 
of ten strings. 

DEO’AGON (deka, ten; and gimia, an 
angle: Gr), in Geometry, a plane figure 
with ten sides and ten angles, 

DE/CAGRAMME (deka, ten: Gr.; and 
gramme), 8 French weight of ten grammes, 
equal to 15434 na troy. 

DECAHR’DRON (deka, ten; and hedra, a 
hase: Gr.), in Geometry, a figure or body 
having ten sides. 

DE’CALITRE (deka, ten: @G7.; and litre), 
a French measure of capacity, containing 
ten litres, or 610°28 cubic inches: the litre 
being rather leas than our imperial quart. 

DEC’ALOGUE (deka, ten; and logos, a 
discourse: Gr.), the ten commandments or 
precepts delivered by God to Moses, at 

ount Sinal, originally engraved on two 
tables of stone. 

DEOAM’ERON (deka, ten; and hémera, a 

: Gr), a work in Italian prose, written 
by Giovann! Boccaccio, and first published 
about 1852. It consists of one hundred 
tales, supposed to have been related during 
ten days, in a villa in the country, by a 
party who had assembled there to escape 
the plague which raged at Florence in 1348. 
It was arranged that each of the party 
should relate a story daily for the entertain- 
ment of the otbersa, The beautiful country 
around Florence is described, and the ram- 
bles and repasts of the recluses are re- 
corded. ‘These stories,’ says Sismondl, 
‘which are varied with infinite art, as well 
in subject as in aye, from the most pathetic 
and tender to the most sportive, and un 
fortunately the most lheentious, exhibit a 
wonderful power of narration; and his de- 
scription of the plague in Florence, which 
serves a8 ap introduction to them, may be 
ranked with the moat celebrated historical 
descriptions which have descended to us. 
The perfect truth of colouring; the ex- 
quisite choice of circumstances, calculated 
to produce the deepest impression, and 
which place before our eyes the moat re- 
pulsive scenes without exciting disgust; 
and the emotion of the writer, which {n- 
sensibly pervades every part, give to this 
picture that true eloquence of history,which 
in Thucydides animates the relation of the 
plague in Athens. With regard to the 
stories themaelves, it would be difficult to 
convey an idea of them by extracts, and 
impossible to preserve in a translation the 
merits of their style. The merit of Boccaccio 
consiste in the perfect purity of his lan- 
guage, in his elegance, his grace, and, above 
all, in that natveté, which is the chief merit 
of narration, and the peculiar charm of the 
Italian tongue. 

DEC’AMETRB (deka, ten: Gr. ; and métre), 
a French measure of length, consisting of 
ten métres, or 893°7 inches. 

DECAN’DRIA (deka, ten; and anér, a 
male: Gr.), the tenth class of the Linnwan 
system of planta, containing plants with 
Sowers having ten stamens. 

DECARBONIZA‘/TION (of cast iron), a 
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process resorted to in order to convert 
iron into stee] and malleable iron, by re- 
moving a portion of the carbon it contains. 

DEO’ASTIOH (deka, ten; and stichos, a 
line: Gr.) a consisting of ten lines. 

DEO’AS B (deka, ten; and atulos, a 
column: G@r.), in Architecture, a building 
with ten columns in front. 

DECEM’BER (Lat., from decem, ten), the 
last month of the modern year. About the 
2ist of this month, the san enters the 
tropic of Capricorn, and makes the winter 
solstice. It was so called from boing the 
tenth mouth in the Roman year, which 
began with March. 

DECEM’VIRI (decem, ten ; and viri, men : 
Lat.), a body of men who, according to the 
Roman traditions, were elected by the pa- 
tricians, 4.U.0. 302, fur the purpose of draw- 
ing up a body of laws, founded on the most 
approved institutions of Greece. They con- 
plied a code, which they ingeribed on ten 
tables, and stated that their labours were 
not yet complete. Next year, therefore, 
another body of ten, which probably in- 
cluded some of the patricians, was ap- 
pointed with the same powers ; and these 
added two more tables, altogether making 
the famous twelve tables, which were, from 
that timo, the foundation of al] Roman 
law. The second body of decemvirs at- 
tempted to prolong thetr period of office, 
committed some acts of violence, and alto- 
gether gave such disgatisfaction, that they 
were dissolved. The traditionary hiatory 
of the decemviri is, however, very doubt- 
ful. There were other decemvirs, who were 
appointed for judicial and other purposes. 

DECEN’NARY (decem, ten : Lat.), in Law, 
a tithing consisting of ten freeholders and 
their families. Ten of these decennaries 
constituted a hundred, the origin of which 
is ascribed to Alfred. 

DECID’UOUS (deciduus, that falls off: 
Lat.), an epithet chiefly used in Botany ; as, 
deciduous leaves, those which fall inautumn, 
in distinction from those of evergreens. 
The calyx or cup of a flower is also sald to 
be deciduous when it falls off or decays 
along with the flower petals; Walle, on the 
contrary, lt is called permanent when it re- 
mains after these are fallen, 

DE/CIGRAMME (decimus, the tenth: 
Tat.; and gramme), a French weight of 
one-tenth of a gramme, equal to 1°5434 gra. 


troy. 

DE‘CILITRE (decimus,*the tenth: Lat. ; 
and litre), a French measure of capacity, 
equa] to one-tenth of a Htre. 

DE/CIMAL ARITH’METIO (decinsus, be 
longing to ten: Zat.), the ordinary system, 
in which decimal numbers are used. Decimal 
numbers are those whose values increase 
or decrease in a tenfold ratio. 

DE’OIMAL COINAGE. A system in which 
the computation ls made in parts of ten 
with coins to correspond, is manifestly 
attended with t convenience, and has 
been adopted in France and some other 
countries, Attachment to established usage, 
and the apprehension of 11] effects arising 
from a change, have hitherto prevented the 
adoption of such 4 system with us; but when 
the benefits are more clearly perceived, the 
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public will not hesitate about it. The advan- 
tage of a decimal system will beappreciable 
| in every calgulation. There will, moreover, 
| bea great saving of time in the teaching 
of pecuniary arithmetic, and hence a deci- 
mal system would further education. 
DE'CIMAL FRAO’TIONS, a method of 
expressing fractions of unity, in parts of 
10, 100, 1000, &c. It is usual to express in 
writing the numerator only, putting a point 
before ft on the left hand, thus :—°2 {s equal 
to 2, 25 = 25, 575 = O75. Cyphers on 


the right hand of decimals make no aitera- 
tions in their value: thus, ‘20 Is exactly 
the same as‘2 But cyphers on the left hand 
of decimals decrease their value, for °5, 05, 
005 are equal to a ip and Ta50" All 
figures to the left of the point * express 
whole numbers; and a serics of figures, 
some of which are to the left, and some to 
the right of a decimal point, form a mixed 
number, thus: 25°75 = 2515. In order to 


reduce a vulgar fraction to x decimal frac- 

tion of equal value, we annex cyphers to 

the numerator until it {s equal to a greater 

suin than the denominator, then dividing 

it by the denominator, the quotient will be | 
the decimal fraction required. 

DECIMA’TION (decimatio, from decimus, 
the tenth: Zut.),a punishment inflicted by 
the Romanson such soldiers as quitted their 
post, or behaved badly iu the field. The | 
names of all the gftilty were put into an 
urn or helmet, from which a tenth part 
only were drawn, whose Jot it was to suffer 
death, Those who escaped received barley, 
instead of wheat, for food. 

DHE/CIMETRE (decimus, the tenth: Lat. ; 
aud métre), a French measure of length, 
equal to the tenth part of a mé@tre, or to 
3°937079 Inches. 

DECK (decan, to adorn : Sax.), the planked 
floor of a ship from stein to stern. Small 
vessels have only one deck; larger ships 
have twoor three decks. Thus, speaking of 
the size of alarge ship, we say, she is a two- 
decker, or & three-decker. 

DECK’R@ (sume deriv.), in Heraldry, a 
term applied to an eagle, or other birds, 
when their feathers are trimmed at the 
edges with a small line of another colour. —, 


DECLAMA’TION (declamatio: Lat.), the 
act of speaking to a public audience with 
energy and grace; it may be a discourse 
addressed either to the reason or to the 
passions. Among the Greeks, declamation 
was the art of speaking indifferently on all 
subjeets and on all sides of a question, 
With us it is more especially applied to the 
speeches of students in colleges, practised | 
for exercise in oratory. The term is, how- 
ever, often used contemptuously, to denote 
anoisy harangue. The Romans employed 
the expreseion only tn the sense of pleading 
at toe bar, 

DEOCLARA‘TION (declaratio, an exposi- 
tion ; Lat.), in Law, that part of the process 
or pleadings 1n a common law court in which 
a statement of the plaintiffs complaint | 
againat the defendant is set forth.——DE- | 
DLARATION OF WAR, a public proclamation 
made by a herald-at-arms to the subjects of 
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a state, declaring them to be at war with 
some foreign power, and forbidding al] and 
every one to aid or assiat the common enemy 
at their peril 

DEOCLEN’SION (declémo, I vary or inflect : 
Lat.), in Grammar, the inflection of cases to 
which nouns are subject. Also, the act of 
going through these inflections. 

DECLINA’/TION (declinatio, a bending 
aside: Zat.), in Astronomy, the distance 
of any star or point of the heavens from the 
equator, either north or south, and miea- 
sured on the great circle, which passes 
through the centre of the star or point, and 
the poles, When the sun is in the equinoc- 
tial, he has no declination, and illuminates 
half the globe from pole to pole. Ags he in- 
creases in north declination, he gradually 
shines further over the north pole, and 
leaves the soutb pole in darkness; and vice 
versa. The sun's greatest declination, north 
or south, is 23 degrees.— DECLINATION 
OF THE COMPASS8, the variation of the 
needle from the true meridian of a place. 
At most places on the earth's surface, the 
needle does not coincide, but forms an an- 
gle, with the geographical meridian. Lines 
on a map connecting places xt which the 
needle is deflected to the same extent from 
the geographical meridian are called iso- 
gonal lines. Lines which connect places 
where the necdle coincides with the geo- 
graphical meridian are called lines of no de- 
clination, 

DECOC’TION (decoctio, from decoguo, I 
boil down: Lat.), a medicina) Jiquor, made 
by extracting the soluble and efficacious 
part of many drugs, particularly of barks, ; 
woods, seeds, roots, &c., by boiling. It dif- 
fers from infuswn, which is merely pouring 
boiling water upon them. 

DECOLLA’TION (decollatio, from decollo, 
I take off from the neck: Lat.), the act of 
beheading, aterm used in the phrase ‘de- 
collation of St. John the Baptist,’ 

DECOM’POSITE (de, out of ; and compono, 
1 put together: Lat.), a botanical term ap- 
plied to leaves of plants when the primary 
leaf is so divided that each part forms a 
compound leaf, and to flowers which con- 
tain within a common calyx several that | 
are smaller, 

DECOMPOSI’TION (de, equivalent to the 
English un; and compono, I put together: 
Lat.), {u Chemistry, the act of separating 
the constituent parts of a substance. It | 
differs from mechanical division, as the 
latter effects no change in the properties of 
the body divided, whereas the parts che- 
mically decomposed have properties very 
different from those of the substance itself, 

DECOY’, in a general sense, any lure that 
deceives and misleads. Also a sea term 
for a stratagem employed by suips of war 
to draw any vessel of inferior force into 
an incautious pursuit, until she comes 
within gunshot. Decoying is also per- 
formed to elude the chase of a ship of su- 
perior force in a dark night; and thia is 
done by committing to the sea a Hghted 
cask of pitch, which will burn for a con- 
siderable time, and misguide the enemy 
As soon as the cask is lowered, the shir 
changes her course, and thas, if at any 
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tolerable distance from the foe, escapes 
with facility._—-DkOOY, among sportsmen, 
a place for catching wild fowlL.——Drooy- 
DvoK, a wild duck trained to decoy others 
iuto the decoy, or place where they may be 
caught. 

DECRER’ (decretum: Lat.), in Civil Law, 
the decision of the emperors on cases sub- 
mitted to them,—In Law, the judgment 
of a court of equity on any bill preferred, 
A decree 1s tnterlocutory when made during 
the progress of a suit on some minor 
matter in dispute, and final when {it goes to 
the whole matter in question. Decrees of 
the inferior judges may be appealed from 
to the Lords Justices, or to the Lord Chan- 
cellar, and from them to the House of 
Lords. A decree may also be appealed 
igainet in the House of Lords. 

DEC’REMENTS (decrementum, a diminu- 
tion: Zat.),in Physics, the small parts by 
which a vartable and decreasing quantity 
becomes less and less, 

DECREPITA‘TION (de, much ; and crepito, 
IT crackle: Lat.), in Chemistry,a term applied 
o the crackling noise of salts when exposed 
to heat, by which they are quickly split. It 
rakes place in those salts that have little 
water of crystallization, or some between 
their plates, &c., if, like nitre, they have no 
water of crystallization—the {ncerecased tem- 
perature converting that small quantity into 
vapour by which the crystals are suddenly 
burst Common gait affordaa good exaniple 
of decrepitation, and when used asa flux 
should be previously decrepitated 

DECRESCEN’DO (Ital.), or DIMINUENDO, 
n Music, the term for gradually decreasing 
1 weakening the sound; as opposed to 
rresrendo 

DEURES’CENT (deorescens, decreasing: 
Lat.), in Heraldry, a term denoting the state 
»f the moon when she declines from the full 
to her last quarter, and the horns are turned 
to the sinf{ster side of the escutcheon 

DECRET’ (decretum, a decree: Lat.), in 
Scottish Law, a term applied to various 
judgments and sentences. 

DEC‘’RETAL (same deriv ), adecree of the 
pope which, until the 14th century, had the 
same authority in canon law as that of an 
emperorin the civil law The Decretals of 
Tsidore, framed with a view to extend the 
papal power, pretend to contain the de- 
crees of popes who lived in the first three 
centuries; butthey were forged inthe ninth. 

DECUM’BENT (decumbens, lying down: 
Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for anything 
which lies on the ground 

DECUM'BITURBD (same derviv.), in Astro- 
logy, the scheme or aspect of the heavens, 
by which the prognostics of recovery or 
Jeath were supposed to be discovered. 

DECU'’RION (decurio, from decem, ten: 
Lat.), !n Roman Antiquity, the commander 
rf a decuria of cavalry. The cavalry be- 
longing to a legion were divided into ten 
turma@ or troops; and for each of these, 
three decurions were chosen. In each troop, 
the decurion first chosen commanded the 
whole troop, but without changing his ap- 
pellation 

DECU’RIO’NES MUNIOCIPA’LES (muni- 
“pal decurions: Lat), a cow . of judges or 
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in the free towns and provinces. 

DECUR’/RENT (decurrens, rurming along: 
Lat.), an epithet for a leaf which adheres to 
the stem forming a wing along it. 

DECUS'‘SATE (decussatio, the intersection 
of two lines: Zat.), in Botany, a term ap- 
plied to leaves which are set in pairs along 
a branch, each pair being at right angles to 
the one below it.——In Rhetoric, a decus- 
sated period is one that consists of two 
rising and two falling clauses, placed in 
alternate opposition to each other. 

DE’DALOUS (from Daedalus, the con- 
triver of a famous labyrintl), a Botanical 
term applied to leaves of a delicate texture, 
whose margin is marked by various wind- 
{ugs and turnings. 

DEDICA’TION (dedicatio, from dedtco, I 
consecrate: Lat.), the act of consecrating 
or solemnly devoting any person or thing 
to the service of God and the purposes of 
religion.——FEABT OF DEDICATION, an anni- 
veraary festival among the Jews, in memory 
of Judas Maccabwus, who repaired and 
dedicated anew the temple and altar, which 
had been plundered and profaned by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. It was observed on the 
twenty-fifth of Cisleu, and continued eight 
days.—In Literature, a complimentary 
addresas to some one, prefixed by an author 
to his work. This practice fs ancient, but 
{t has gone much out of fashion. 

DEDUC’TIVE METHOD OF IN’QUIRY, 
the pursuit of Jaws into their consequences. 
{See INDUOTION.} ‘The successful process 
of scientific inquiry,’says Sir John Herschel, 
‘demands continually the alternate use of 
both the inductive and the deductive 
method,’ 

DEDUC’TOR (Lat), a client amongst the 
Romans, who called upon his patron at his 
lodgings in the morning, waited upon him 
from thence to the forum, and attended 
him upon all public occasions. 

DEED (dad: Saz), in Law, a writing 
sealed and delivered by the parties. If 
made by only one party, it is a deed-poll ; if 
by two or more, an tndenture, essential 
parts of a deed are the date and names of 
the parties: the recitals, in which the in- 
tention of the parties, and former transac- 
tions with reference to the same property, 
are recounted, and the operative part, 
which tells the considerations for which the 
deed is made; the conveya: by and to the 
several parties; the description of the tene- 
ments, their legal adjuncts; the habendum, 
beginning with ‘to have and to hold,’ ex- 
pressing the quantity of estate convVeyed ; 
the declaration of uses, which limits or 
modifies the enjoyment to one or more 
parties, according to stipulations previously 
made; the declaration of trusts, if any; and 
lastly, the covenants for title, and auch as 
may be required by the pecullar circum- 
stuncesof the case. It must be signed and 
sealed by the grantor, and also by the 
grantee, if he has entered into any engage- 
mentor covenant. Witnesses usually attest 
the deed; but this tis indispensable only 
where, a power having been given to be 
executed by the deed, the terms of the 
power require such attestation. 
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PEBR. Animals of the deer kind conati- 
tute tne tribe Oervina of naturalists, a divi- 
sion of thewuminating Bovide. The ELK, 
REIN DEER, FALLOW DERR, and the Truc 
Stags belong to the Cervina, the latter in- 
cluding the Common Stag or Red Deer, tlie 
Wapitl Deer, the spotted Axis Deer of 
IndJa, the Rusa Stag and Muntjak of Java, 
the ROEBUOK, and some other species. The 
Ited Deer (Cervus elaphus) ig a native of 
Ihurope and the temperate parts of Asia, 
Its fuy has a brown colour, and ita horns 
are conical with oumerous branches. It is 
no longer wild in England, where the hunt- 
ing of it afforded so much sport to the 
nobility of the olden time, but in Scotland 
it still runs wild over the extensive moors, 
and many are brought down annually by 
the rifle of the deer-stalkcr. The sovereign 
keeps a pack of stag hounds, and until 
lately there was a master of the buck 
hounds, one of the great officers of the 
royal household. The fallow deer has taken 
its place in parks. 

DE FAO’TO (in fact ;: Lat.), in Law, some- 
thing actually in fact, or existing, in dis- 
tinction from de jure, where a thing 
is only 80 in justice, but not in fact: thusa 
king de facto ig a person that is in actual 
possession of a crown, and a king de jure is 
the persun who has a just right to the 
crown, though he may not be in possession 


of it. 

DEFAMA’TION (a@efamatua, dishonoured: 
Lat.), the malicious uttering of falsehuod 
with a view to injure another's reputation. 
Defamatory words, signs, pictures, &¢., 
a or printed and published, constitute 
a libel, 

DEFAULT’ (défaut: Fr), in Law, the 
omission of any act which a party ought to 
do to entitle himself to a legal remedy or 
defence, such as non-appearance in court 
on a day assigned. If the plaintiff make 
default, he is nonsuited ; if the defendant, 
judgment by default passes against him. 
Suffering judgment by default entitles the 
plaintiff to issue execution after the dama- 
ges, if dargages are in question, have been 
nacertained,—_-DEFAULTER, one who fails 
to account for money entrusted to his 


care. 

DEFE’ASANCE (défaire, to rid oneself 
of: Fr.), in Law a collateral deed, made at 
the same time with a deed of conveyance, 
containing congitions by the performance 
of which the estate created by the deed of 
conveyance may be defeated. A defeasance 
on a bond, recognizance, or judgment re- 
covered, {gs a condition “which, when pcr- 
formed, renders the bond, &c., of no effect. 

DEFEOA'TION (defacco, I cleanse from 
dregs : Lat.), the act of separating from lees 
or dregs, 

DEFEN’CE (defendo, I defend: Lat.), in 
Law, the reply which the defendant makes 
after the declaration is produced.—— In 
Military affairs, any work that covers or de- 
ie the opposite posts, as flanks, parapets, 

C. 


DEFEN'DANT (same deriv.), In Law, the 
party that is summoned into court, and 
defends, denies, or opposes the demand or 
charge, and maintains his own right. It is 
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appHed whether the person deiciuds, or ad 
mite the claiin and suffers a default, 

DEFVLE (déftler, to advance in a Line’ 
from fil, athread : Fr.),a narrow way or ass, 
through which a company of soldiers can 
march only in file. 

DEFINIVTION (deflaitw, from definio, | 
Hinit ; Lat.), the determming the nature of 
things by words; or a brief description of 
a thing by its properties, It is generally 
effected by adding to a generic word the 
essential and peculiar qualities or circum- 
stances of the thing to be defined. But a 
strictly accurate definition caynot always 
be given ; and the most simple things are 
generally the least capable of definition, 
from the difficulty of finding terms mor 
simple and intelligible than the one to In 
defined. 

DEFINITIVE (dcflnritivus, from same. 
Lat,),a term applied to whatever terminates 
@ process, question, &c., In opposition to 
provisional and interlocutory.——In Gran- 
mar, @ word used to define or limit the 
extent of the signification of an appcilative 
or common noun. 

DEFLAGRA'TION (deflagratio, from de- 
flagro, I consume by fire: Lat.), rapid com- 
bustion, or the act of burning two or more 
substances together, as charcoal and nitre. 

DEFLEX’‘ION (dejfiexvio, from deflecto, ] 
bend aside : Lat.), the bending anything out 
of its proper direction, as the turning a 
ship out of her due course by currents, or 
the bending of an iron bar by a weight,—— 
DEFLEXION OF THE RAYS OF LIGHT, in 
Optics. When a luminous ray passes very 
near to an opaque body, It is deflected or 
bent from its rectilinear course. This phe- 
nomenon, first remarked by Grimaldi, was 
examined by Newton, who gave it the 
name of diffraction, which see. 

DEFLORA’/TUS (defloreo, I shed blos 
soms: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for a 
flower Which has discharged Its pollen. 

DEFLU’/VIUM (a falling off: Dat.) in Bo- 
tany, a disease in trees in which they lose 
their bark.,——DEFLUVIUM CAPILLORUM, 
in Medicine, a preternatural falling off o1 
the hair. 

DEFLUX‘ION (defuzio, from defluo, I flow 
down: Jat.), in Surgery, the falling or 
flowing of humours from a superior to an in- 
ferior part of the body; as adetiuxion fron, 
the nose in catarrh. 

DEFOLIA’TION (de, privative; and fo- 
liatus, having leaves: Lat.), the shedding 
of leaves, a term technically applied to the 
fall of leaves in the autumn. 

DEFO/ROCEMENT (de, from; and forcé- 
ment, forcibly : Fr.), in Law, the holding of 
Jands or tenements to which another person 
has aright. InScotland it denotes the re- 
sisting an officer in the execution of the law. 

DEGRADA’TION (de, privative; and gra 
dus, a station: Zaf.), in Ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, the depriving a person of his dignity 
aud degree ; as the degradation of a clergy- 
man by depriving him of holy orders. In 
the Roman Catholic church it is done with 
many ceremonies, which are intended to 
strike the beholders with horror. Tha 
vestments of the peraon to be degraded 














DEGRADED | 
his hands at his ordination {s, as it were, 
scraped off, by 8 piece of rough tron. Pope 
Boniface required that there should be six 
bishops at the degradation of a priest. —— 
In Military affairs, the depriving an officer 
of his commi{ssion.——In Painting, lessen- 
Ing and obscuring remote objects in a land- 
scape, that they may appear as they would 
do to the eye of a distant observer. 

DEGRA’DED (dégrader, to degrade: FY. ; 
from gradus, a step: Lat.), in Heraldry, an 
epithet In blazoning for a cross that has 
steps at each end. 

DEGREW’ (degré: Fr.). Every circle is 
supposed to be divided Into three hundred 
and sixty parts called degrees, and each 
degree into sixty other parts called minutes; 
each of these minutes being again divided 
into sixty seconds, each second into as 
many thirds, each third into fourths, and so 
o0.—— DEGREE, in Universities, a distinc- 
tion of rank, intended to denote a certain 
amount of proficiency in a faculty or a 
acience, The first degree is that of Bachelor 
of Arts, the recond that of Afaster of Arts. 
Honorary degrees are those of Doctor of 
Divinity, Doctor of Laws, &c. Physicians 
algzo receive the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine,—_— DEGREE, in Algebra, a term applied 
to equations to distinguish the highest 
power of the unknown quantity.——Ds&- 
GREE, in Genealogy, an interval of rela- 
tionship between persons more or less 
nearly allied.——The division, space, or 
i-iterval, marked on a mathematical or other 
instrument, as on a thermometer or baro- 
meter, 

DEGRE‘'E OF LATITUDE, and LON’GI- 
TUDE. A distance on the incridian which 
will cause a difference of one degree in the 
altitude of the pole isa degree of latitude, 
A degree on the equator, or any great circle 
of the earth parallel to the equator, is a 
degree of longitude. To ascertain the 
length of a degree of latitude has been a 
problem of great interest from the earlicst 
times. Its solution is rendered extremely 
diMcult by the irregularities of the surface 
of the earth. The mean of the most care- 
ful measurements indicates the length of 
a degree of latitude at the equator to be 
362,734 English feet, and at the pole 366,36) ; 
and a degree of Jougitude at the equator, 
365,152. 

DEHIS’CENCE (dchisco, I gape: Lat.), in 
Botany, a term given to the opening of the 
capsules of a plant. 

DEIFICA'TION (Deus, God; and facio, I 
nake: Lat.), the act of enrolling anong 
the heathen deities. 

DE'I JUDI’CIUM (the judgment of God: 
Lat.), the old Saxon trial by ordeal, so called 
because it was supposed to be an appeal to 


God. 

DEIPNOS‘OPHIST (deipnon, a meal; and 
sophistes, & learned person: @r.), one of an 
ancient sect of philosophers, who were 
famous for their learned conversation at 
meale, 
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DEITY (Deus, God: Lat.), the nature and 
essence of the Supreme Being; a term 
trequently used in a synonyfious sense 
with God.—— Also, a fabulous god or gud- 
dess; a8 Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, &c. The 
works of Pliny, Cicero, &c., clearly show us 
that enlightened pagans had not those 
gross ideas regarding the Deity which are 
indicated by the heathen mythology. 

DELACRYMA’TION (delacrymatio: Lat.), 
a preternatural discharge of watery hu- 
monurs from the eyes. ‘ 

DEL CRED’ERE (credere, to trust : Ital), 
in Commerce, a term expressive of a 
rantee given by factors, who for an addi- 
tional promium warrant tne solvency of the 
parties to whom they sell goods upon credit, 

DEL‘/EGATE (delego, I commit to: Lat), 
in the United States of America, & person 
elected or appointed to represent a state or 
district in the congress. 

DELF, a kind of potter’s ware, originally 
made at Delt in Holland ; it 1s covered with 
an enamel, or white glazing, in Imitation of 
porcelain. 

Pe ge (deliquesco, I melt 
away: Lat.), in Ohemistry, spontaneous 
liquefaction in the air; a term applied to 
certain saline bodies that absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere. 

DELIR/IUM (madness: Zat.), a state in 
which the ideas of a person are wild and 
irregular, or do not correspond with the 
truth, or with externaPobjectsa. It may be 
defined symptomatic derangement, or that 
which is dependent on some other disease, 
mn distinction from idiopathic derangement 
or mania, 

DELIV’ERY (delivrer, to deliver: Fr.), & 
part of oratory, referring to the manage- 
ment of the voice, 

DEL’/LA ROB'/BIA WARE, a8 species of 
earthenware, the foundation of which is 
terra cotta, upon which a metallic colour is 
fixed by the action of fire. The Egyptians 
were acquainted with the art; it was re- 
vived in the 15th century by Luca della 
Robbia, an Italian. He began with white 
figures on a blue ground, aftegwards he 
added more colouring, and then he intro- 
duced perspective. 

DELPHIN'I DAS (delphin, a dolphin: Lat), 
afamily of Cetucea, mammals Hving in the 
sea, characterized by the moderate size of 
the head, and the presence of teeth In both 
jaws. it includes not only the dolphin, 
porpoise, and narwhal, but also soime ani- 
mals usually called whales. (See DOLPHIN.) 

DELPHIN‘IUM (delphin, a dolphin , Lat., 
from a fancied resemblance in the flower), 
in Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Ra- 
nunculaceew, including the common Lark- 
spur. 

DEL/TA (the Greek letter 4), the large 
tract of land formed by the sediment 
brought down by a river, and deposited in 
a lake or quiet ocean. Deltas have been 
formed at the mouths of the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Mississippi, and many other 


DE’ISTS (Deus, God : Lat.), in the modern | great rivers, 


sense of the word, are those persons who 
acknowledge the existence of a Creator, 
but do not admit that he has madein words 
any revelation of his will to mankind. 





DEL/TOID (delta, the Greek 4; and eidos, 


| form : Gr.), in Anatoiny, a thick trianguiar 


muscle of the arm, being one of the three 
elevators.— Also, a term foranything hav 
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ing three angles, of which the terminal 
one is muck further from the opposite side 
than the lateral ones. 

DEMAIN’ or DEME'SND (domaine: Fy. ; 
from dominius, a lord: Lat.), in Law, a 
manor-house, and the lands thereunto be- 
longing. It denotes also all the parts of 
any manor not in the hands of freeholders ; 
and is frequently used for those lands that 
the lord has in his own hands, to distinguish 
them from other iand appertaining to the 
manor, and belonging to freeholders or 
copyhdiders. 

DEMARCA'TION (Fr.), LINE OF, every 
line drawn for determining a border which 
is not to be passed. 

DEM'I-CADENCE (demi, half: Fy.), in 
Music, an imperfect cadence, or one that 
falls on any other than the key note. 

DEMI CUL/VERIN, a picce of ordnance, 
which carried a nine-pound shot. 

DEM’I-GORGRE, in Fortification, that part 
of the polygon which reaches from the 
curtain to the angle of the polygon. 

DEM’I-QUAVER, the same as semi-quiver, 
which see, 

DEM'I-SEMI‘QUAVER, in Music, a note 
equal in length to half » semi-quaver. 

DEM’'I-VOLT (dem, half; Fr. ; and volta, 
aturn;: Jtal.), one of the artificial motions 
of a horse, in which he raises his fore-legs 
in a particular manner, 

DEMVSE (demissvo: Lat.), in Law, aig- 
nifles a grant by lease of heritable pro- 
perty. It may be efther for hfe or years. 
——The death of a king, or of a queen reg- 
nant, is termed the demise of the crown 
by which fs {mplied a transfer of the royal 
authority or Kingdom to a successor. 

DEMOO'RACY (démokratia: from d&mos, 
the people: and Akratos, power: G7.), a form 
of guvernminent in which the supreme power 
is lodged in the hands of the people collec- 
tively, or in which the people exercise the 
powers of legislation. 

DEMON, or D/E/MON (daimén, a spirit: 
Gr.), & name used by the ancients for cer- 
taln supernatural beings, in whose exist- 
ence they,believed. They were spirits or 
genil, wh appeared to men, either to do 
them service or to hurt them, The Plato- 
nists distinguish between gods, demons, 
and heroes; the demons being those since 
called angels. Socrates and Tasso declared, 
In very distant ages, they were each at- 
tended by a demon or familiar. In Tasso, 
this pretension has been referred to a hypo- 
chondriacal state of mind: in Socrates, the 
matter has given rise to much speculation. 
Fronf the manner, however, in which the 
philosopher is said to have described his 
demon, there seems good reason to believe 
that he spoke figuratively of his natural 
conscience or intellect: ‘it directed him 
how to act in every important occasion of 
life, and restrained him from imprudence 
of conduct,’ 

DEMO’NIAO Nome eee possessed by a 
demon : Gr.), 8 human being whoge volition 
and other mental faculties are supposed to 
be overpowered, restrained, or disturbed in 
their regular operation, by an evil spirit. 
——In Church History, the term Demoniacs 
is applied to a branch of the Anabaptists, 
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whose distinguishing tenet is, that at the 
end of the world the devil will be saved. 

DEMONOCO’RACY (daimdn, a demon ; and 
kratos, power: G@r.), the power or govern- 
ment of demons. 

DEMONOL’OGY (darmon, a demon; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), a treatise on de- 
mons or evil spirits. The Greeks imputed 
madness sometimes to the agency of Furies, 
and sometimes to the influence of Diana or 
the moon The Romans thought insanity 
was caused by Ceres or the Larvew; and 
amongst the Jews, ‘to have a devil’ and 
‘to be mad’ weresynonymous terms. Every- 
thing, in short, which affected either the 
body or the mind in an extraordinary man- 
ner—every disagreeable phenomenon which 
they could not otherwise account for—was 
by the Jews supposed to be the work of a 
devil 

DEMONSTRA/TOR (Lat, from same), in 
Anatomy, one who exhibits the parts when 
dissected. 

DEMUL‘CENTS (demulceo, I sooth, lite- 
rally I caress with the hand: JZat), any 
medicines which lessen acrimony, or the 
effects of stimulants on the solids, ras gums 
and other mucilaginous substances. 

DEMUR’/RAGE (demoror, I delay : Lat.),in 
Commerce, an allowance made to the master 
of a ship by the merchants, for staying in a 
port longer than the time first appointed. 

DEMUR’/RER (same deriv.), a legal term. 
Where, on the face of the declaration in an 
action at law, or a bill flled in chancery, 
there does not appear sufficfent in point of 
law to entitle the plaintiff? to rellef, the 
defendant puts in a demurrer, The effect 
of this ta that the defendant obtains the 
judgment of the court, whether even, sup- 
posing all the allegations in the declaration 
or bill to be true, the plaintiff has any case 
against him. If the demurrer be allowed, 
the action or suit is at an end, unless the 
court permits the pleadings to be amended. 

DEM’Y (dem, half: Fy.), in Heraldry, an 
epithet for any charge that ia borne half: 
as a demy-lion, or half-lon.—~—Dsgmy, the 
name given by printers to paper when cut 
or folded into sheets 22 inches long by 17} 
broad. —— Demres, the scholars at Magda- 
len College, Oxford. 

DENA‘'RIUS (Lat.; Hterally, containing 
ten), in Roman Antiquity, . silver coin, 
worth at first ten asses, but afterwards 
sixteen, when the weight of the ass was 
reduced to an ounce, In military pay, it 
was still considered as equal to ten asses. 
Originally the denarius was the eighty- 
fourth of a pound of silver, but {t was sub- 
sequently the ninety-sixth. It fs considered 
to have been worth eightpence-halfpenny 
English. The gold denarius was equivalent 
to twenty-five silver ones. Our copper 
penny has been called a denarlus, and ts 
therefore represented by d.——DENARIUS 
Del, God’s penny, or earnest-muney given 
and received by the parties to contracts, 
It was so called, because in ancient times 1¢ 
was given to the church or to the poor. 

DEN'’DRACH ATS’ (dendron, a tree: and 
achatés, agate: Gr.), in Mineralogy, arbores 
cent agate, or agate containing the figures 
of shrubs or parts of plants, 
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DEN'DRITE (dendntés, pertaining to a 
tree . Gr.), a stone or mineral on which are 
the figures of shrubs or trees. Hence the 
epithets dendritic and dendroid. 

DEN’DROID (dendron, a tree; and eidos, 
form: GrJ, a fossil which has some resem- 
blance in form to the branch of a tree. 

DENDROL‘OGY (dendron, a tree, and lo- 
gos, a discourse: Gr.), a discourse on, or the 
natural history of trees. 

DENDROWMW‘ETER (dendron, a tree; and 
metron, ® Measure : .), an instrument to 
measure the height and diameter of trees 

DEN’IZEN Naina ppd be man of the city; 
Wei.), an alien who is madea subject by royal 
letters-patent, holding a middle position be- 
tween an alien and a natural-born subject. 
He may take lands by purchase or demise, 
but cannot enjoy offices of trust, &c., nor 
receive a grant of lands from the crown 

DENOM’INA’‘TOR (denomino, I designate: 
Let.), in Arithmetic, the number which ex- 
presses into how many parts an integer or 
integers have been divided so as to produce 
those quantities, some number of which ts 
expressed by the numerator. Thus, in the 


fraction §, the Integer is supposed to have 


been divided into seven equa! parts, of 
which five have been taken. 
DENOU’EMENT (literally the unknotting : 
Fr.), a word nearly anglicized, signifying the 
development or winding up of uny event. 
DEN'SITY (densitas: Lat.), closeness of 
constituent parts; that property in bodtes 
by which they contain a certain quantity of 
matter under 8 certain bulk or magnitude. 
it is directly opposed to rarity. A body is 
said to have double and triple the density of 
another body, when, being equal in size, 
the quantity of matter in one is double or 
triple the quantity of matter in the other 
DENSITY OF THE EARTH Many at- 
tempts have been made tv ascertain the 
mean density of our globe, and several pro- 
cesses have been used for this purpose. 
1 Maskelyne, in 1774, ascertained the effect 
of the mountain Scbehallien, in Scotland, 
upon a plumb line, and thus compared the 
attraction of a known mass with thie 
attraction of the earth. This method has 
been employed by others. 2, The time vf 
oscillation of a pendulum has been ob- 
served at the summit, and at the foot of a 
mountain. The difference in the times 
being precisely ascertained, the attraction 
of the mountain is a matter for calcula- 
tion. 3 By descending to a known depth 
{nto the earth, and comparing the time of 
oscillation of pendulums atationed there, 
and on the surface of the earth, data are 
afforded for calculating the earth’s density, 
because, at the lower station, the attraction 
of the exterior shell of the earth is got rid 
of, and the mass of this exterior shell 
being estimated, a term of comparison is 
obtained. 4 By ascertaining the attrac- 
tion of an object of known weight, a piece 
of lead for example, upon the balance of 
torsion, a8 was done in the ‘Cavendish ex- 
periment.’ The results obtained by these 
several methods have a considerable range, 
but the mean result is, that our globe has a 
weight 53 times greater than a globe of 
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water of the same aize. Whence tt would 
seem that the weight of the earth may be 
estimated at 5,842 trillions of tons, 

DEN’TAGRA (dens, a tooth? and ago, I 
carry off: Lat.),a surgeon’s instrument or 
forceps for extracting teeth. 

DEN'TAL (dens, a tooth: Let.), an articu- 
lation or letter formed by placing the end 
of the tongue against the upper teeth or 
nearer the roof of the mouth; as in dandz. 

DENTA‘LIUM (same dertv.), a genus of 
marine molluses, having a tubular slightly 
curved shell, open at both ends, but much 
narrower at one end than at the other. It 
thus has the shape of an elephant’s tusk, 
whence the name, 

DEN’TATE (dentatue, toothed; from 
same: Lat.) in Natural History, a term 
usually applied to an edge which ta cut 
into angular projections, Denticulate ts a 
diminutive term. 

DEN’TIFRIOBE (dentifrictum ; from dens, 
atooth; and frico, [rub: Zat.), any powder 
or omer substance used for cleaning the 
teeth. 

DEN‘TIL (dens, a tooth: Lat.), in Archi- 
tecture, an ornament in cornices, bearing 
some resemblance to teeth; used particu- 
larly in the Corinthian, Ionic, Oompoaite, 
and sometimes Doric orders. 

DEN’TINE - atooth: Lat), the sub- 
stance of which the greater part of our 
teeth consists, It is what ts frequently 
called the ivory of the tooth, and its 
minute structure is cOmposed of a homo- 
geneous basis surrounding numerous 
elongated channels, termed the fvory 
tubes. The dentine of the fangs is covered 
with the ‘cement,’ or bony portion; that 
of the exposed part of the tooth with ena- 
mel. (See TEETH } 

DEN‘TOID (dens, a tooth : Lat, ; and eidos, 
form : Gr), having the form of teeth. 

DENUDA/TION (denudo, I make naked: 
Lat ), in Geology, the removal of solid mat- 
ter from any part of the earth's cruat by 
water in motion, auch ag rivers, and the 
waves of the sea. The sea acts upon the 
margin of the land with a broad horizontal 
movement, which has a tendefcy to eat 
away the land down to ita own level. If 
the land is slowly rising, gentle slopes are 
found upon it; if it is stationary for a 
long period, vertical cliffs are produced. 
Rivers are continually carrying to the sea 
the weathered particles of rocks, and mud 
formed by the attrition aga‘nst each other 
of stones that have fallen {Into their bed. 
The solid materials thus obtained are 
again spread out over the bottom «f the 
ocean, and thus new strata are formed, 
which will at some future period be eleva- 
ted above itslevel. The stratified depuostts 
in the earth’s crust are at once the monu- 
ment and measure of the denudation which 
had previously taken place. 

DEOB/STRUENT (de, privative: and 
obstruens, obstructing: Lat.), any medicine 
which removes obstructions and opens tke 
natural passages for the fluids of the body, 

DE’ODAND (Deo dandum, to be given to 
God: Lat), a persona) chattel which was 
the immediate occasion of the death of a 
rational creature, and for that reason wag 
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a I 
formerly given to God, that is, forfeited to 


the king, to be applied to plous uses. In 
Jater times gt was given absolutely to the 
sovereign ; but now no chattel is forfeited, 
however instrumental it may have been in 
causing death. 

DEO’/DORIZERS (de, privative ; and odor, 
a smell: Lat.), a term applied to a class of 
disinfectants especially characterized by 
their power of destroying foetid effluvia: 
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low the horizon, measured by an arc of the 
vertical circle.—-DEPRESSIOX OF THR 
POLE, a phenomenon which arises from the 
spherica] figure of the earth ; thus, when a 
person sails or travels towarda the equator, 
he is said to depress the pole, because ag 
many degrees as he approaches nearer the 
equator, 50 many degrees will the pole be 
nearer the horizon.—_—-DEPRESBION OF AN 
EQUATION, in Algebra, the reducing an 


among these are chlorine and several of Its equation to lower degrees by aividing it 


compounds. A solution of permanganate 
of potash has lately come tnto use as a dis- 
infectant. Some kinds of charcoal, and e> 
pecially that obtained from peat, when 
mixed with excrement, not only destro; 
the odour, but form an excellent compost 
for agricultural purposes. 

DEOX’IDATE or DEOX’IDIZE, in Che- 
mistry, to deprive of oxygen, or reduce 
from the state of an oxide. 

DEPARTMENT (Ff*., from départir, to 
divide), eithera division of territory, as the 
departments of France, or a distinct class 
of official duties allotted to particular 
persona, 

DEPARTURE (départ: Fr.), a nautical 
term, indicating the distance a ship has 
gone to the east or west of the meridian 
from which she set out. 

DEPHLOGIS'TICATED AIR (de, priva- 
tive; and ph ton, au element imagined 
by the older chemists), a term applied hy 
Dr. Priestley, whey he first discovered it, 
to what fs now called oxygen gas. It was 
denominated by Scheele, who also dis- 
covered it about the same period, vital arr, 

DEPLOY’ (deployer, to spread: FyY.), the 
spreading of troops; a inflitary term. 

DEPO‘/NENT (depono, I lay down; Lat), 
in Law, one who gives written testimony 
on oath. 

DEPORTATION (deportatio, from deporto, 
TI carry away: Lat), a sort of banishment 
among the Romans, to some island or other 
place which was allotted to a criminal for 
his abode, with an obligation not to leave 
it on pain of death. 

DEPOS'IT (depositum, a something 1in- 
trusted : MMt.), among civilians, something 
that is committed to the custody of a per- 
son, to be kept without any reward, and to 
be returned on demand. 

DEPOSI’TION (deposttio, from depono, J 
lay down : Zat.), in Law, the testimony of 4 
witness set down in writing, in answer to 
{nterrogationsa *legally made.—— DEPOSI- 


TION, the settlement of substances BUS | 
| museuins and furriers’ shops. 


pended in fluids; thus the depositions of 
alluvial matter.——-DEPOSITION (depono, I 
take from : Lat.), the act of dethroning a 
hing or divesting anyone in authority of 
his power and dignity. 

DEP’OT (F*.), @ store or magazine for de- 
positing goods or merchandise.——In MIill- 
tary affairs, a place where all sorts of stores 
and provisions are kept, and recruits are 
received and trained. The word is appiied, 
also, to that portion of a regiment which 
remains at home when the reat is on foreign 
DEPRES BION fro I 

ul ( » from deprimo 
sink down : Lat.), of the sun, or a star, in 
Astronomy, is its distance at any time be- 
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by some common factor, as a biquadratic to 
a cubic equation, ora cubic toa quadratic. 

DEPRES’/SOR (deprimo, I press downs: 
Lat.), in Anatomy, a name applied to several 
muscles, because they depress the parts to 
which they are attached. 

DEPRIVA‘TION (de, from; and privatio, 
ataking away: Lut.), the taking away from 
a clergyman his spiritual dignity by sen- 
tence of the proper authority, 

DEPURA'TION (F7 ), the act of purifying 
or freeing fiuids from heterogeneous mat- 
ter. This is done either by decantation, 
when the feculent matter is deposited in 
the bottom of the vessel, by bolling and 
skimming, by filtration, or by clarification. 

DEP’UTY (député: F:.; from deputo, I 
cut off: Zat.), in a general sense, a person 
appointed or elected to act for another, or 
sent upon some business by a community. 
-~—In Law, a deputy ts one who exercises 
an office in another’s right ; and the person 
whom he represents is answerable for his 
misconduct. By a deputation is generally 
understood the person or personsauthorized 
and sent to transact business for others, 
either with a special commission and au- 
thority, or with general powers, 

DER’ELIOTS (derelictus, abandoned: 
Lat.), in Civil Law, such goods as are wil 
fully relinquished by the owner. It also 
signifies what is forsaken, or cast away by 
the sea; thus, lands which the sea has sad- 
denly left are culled derelzct lands, and ves- 
sels forsaken at sea derelict shipa. 

DERIV’ATIVE (derivatwus: Lat.), in 
Grammar, any word taking its origin from 
another, called its primitive ; as manhood, 
from man, &c. 

DERMATOL’OGY, or DERMOL’OGY (der- 
ma, @ skin; and logos, a discourse: G*.), @ 
discourse or treatise on the skin. 

DERMES’‘TES (derméstés: from derma, a 
skin; and esthio, I eat: Gr.), in Entomology, 
a genus of coleopterous insects, whvuse 
Jarves devour skins, leather, furs, feathers, 
&c. They are exceedingly destructive In 


DER‘VISE or DER/VIS (poor: Pers.), & 
name given to various Mahometan priests 
or monks. Enthusiasts have, froin time im- 
memorial, existed In Persia, who, impelled 
by the convictions that poverty ig the only 
passport to virtue, and that the self-imposed 
privations of this world will be commensu- 
rately rowarded in the next, have volun- 
tarily renounced all the comforts and cha- 
rities of life. Dervises are found in all 
Mohammedan countries, There are many 
sects, distinguished by the different forms 
and colours of thefirhabit. Dancing is one 
of their religious ceremonies, 

DESCEN’SION (descensio, a going down: 

















DESCENT] 


Lat.), in Astronomy, an arc of the equator 
which descends or sets with any sign or 
point in the zodiac. Descenslon is either 
right er oblique, according as it takes place 
tn aright or oblique sphere.——The epithet 
descending is also in frequent use in Astro- 
nomy; as, descending degrees, descending 
latitude, &c. And by descensional difference 
is understood the diffcrence between the 
right and oblique descensions of any pla- 
netary body. 

DESCENT’ (descenstus : Lai.), in a geneial 
sense, is the tendency of a body from a 
higher to a lower place; thus, all bodies, 
unless prevented by a force superior to 
their gravity, descend towards the centre 
of the earth.——Ia Law, the title to fnherit 
lands by reason of consanguinity, as well 
where the heir shall be an ancestor, or col- 
lateral relation, as where he shall bea child 
or other issue. Title to inherit land by 
descent accrues only when such land is not 
the subject of a settlement or devise, The 
principal rules of descent are :—1. That 
the estate shall lineally to the children 
of the person who last died entitled. 2. That 
male children shall take to the exclusion of 
female, 3 That the eldest male child shall 
Inherit to the exclusion of the othet male 
children; but where there are only female 
children, they shall all take equally. 4. That 
the lineal descendants tn infinitum shall re- 
present, that is, stand in the place of their 
ancestor, and have the same estate or share 
that he would have done If living. 5 That 
when there shall be a faflure of lineal de- 
scendants, or issue, of the person last en- 
titled (technically called the purchaser), 
the estate shall ascend and descend to the 
lineal ancestors, and to the collateral rela- 
tions of the purchaser 6. That the nearest 
lineal ancestor shall take the estate in pre 
ference to all others: lence, a father will 
take before a brother, and collaterals only 
take through a linealancestor 7. Amongst 
collaterals, a relation of the half-blood shall 
inherit next after any relation in the same 
degroe of the whole blood, and his issue 
where the common ancestor was a male, 
and next after the common ancestor where 
that ancestor was a female. 8 In lineal 
ascents, and in collateral inherltances, the 
male stock shall always bo pre ferred to the 
female, untess the estate hus descended 
from a female. Hence none of the maternal 
ancestors of the purchaser, norany of their 
descendants, can iImherit until all the pa- 
ternal ancestors and their descendants have 
failed. In some localities, all sons inherit 
equally from their father, on account of 
the custom of gavelkand. By the custom 
of borough English, the youngest son is 
heir. Bastards or alfens cannot inherit. 
But, with certain restrictions, a natural- 
born subject may derive his title through 
alien ancestors.— DESCENT, a term in 
Heraldry, to express coming down ; as, ‘a 
lion in descent,’ 1. e. a Hon with his heels 
upwards, ag though in the act of leaping 
down from an eminence. 

DES’ERT (desertus: Lat.), a large unin- 
habited tract of land, or oxtent of country, 
entirely barren. In this sense, some are 
sandy deserts, as those of Arabia, Libya, 
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and Sahara: others are stony, as the desert 
of Pharan, in Arabia Petrawa. 

DESHR’'TER (desertor; Lat.¥, an officer, 
soldier, or seaman, who quits his post, &c, 
without leave or intention to return. The 
crime of desertion has at all times been held 
in the utmost contempt and abhorrenco, 
Its punishment has ever been severe, and, 
in time of war, generally that of death. 

DESHACHE’ (de, from; and hacher, to 
hack: Fy.), in French Heraldry, aterm fora 
beast whose limbs are scparated from its 
body, but still remain on the escutchecn, 
and at only a small distance from their 
natural places. 

DESIC’CANT or DESIC’CATIVE (destcco, 
I dry up: Zat.), any medicine or application 
that has the property of exhausting mols 
turt from, or drying up, a sore. 

PDESIDERA’/TUM (Lat), a thing to be 
desncd 

DESI/GN (dessin : FY ), in a general sense, 
the plan, order, representagion, or con- 
struction of a building, &¢., by an outline 
or general view of it. The word demgn, 
in painting, fs used for the first draft of 
a large work, which is to be executed 
and finished in a more elaborate manner. 

DESIPIEN'TIA (Lat.), in Medicine, a de- 
fect of reason, or symptomatic frenzy. 

DESMOL’OGY (desmoa, a ligament; and 
logos, & discourse : Gr.), that branch of ana- 
tomy which treata of the ligaments and 
sine ws, * 

DES’POTISM (despotés, a master: Gr), 
form of government tn which the monarch 
rules by his sole and uncontrolled authority. 

DESPOUILLE’ (despoiled: Fr.), in He- 
raldry, the whole case, skin, or slough of a 
beast, with the head, feet, tail, &c., so that, 
being filled and stuffed, it looks like the 
entire animal. 

DESPUMA’TION (despumatw, from de- 
spumo, IT skim off: Lat), a term for clarify- 
ing a liquor, by skimming off [ts froth or 
excrementitious matter. 

DESQUAMA’TION (desquamo, 1 scale off : 
Lat.), in Anatomy, an exfoliation of bone; 
also the separation of the cuticle in small 
scales 

DESUDA’TION (desudatto, fiom desuddo, 
I sweat much: Lat), in Medicine, a profuse 
and inordinate sweating, succeeded by an 
eruption of pustules culled heat-prmpies. 

DKESULPHURA’TION, in Chemistry, the 
act or operation of depriving of sulphur, 

DETAOH’MENT (Fyv., from détacher, to 
separate), a body of troops selected or drawn 
out from several regiments or companies, 
on some special service or expedition. Also 
a number of ships, taken from a fleet, and 
sent on a separate service. 

DETENTS’ (detzneo, 1 heep back: Lat.), in 
Clock-work, those stops which, by being 
lifted up or let down, lock or unlock the 
works of a clock in striking. 

DETER’/GENTS, or DETER/’/SIVES (de- 
tergco, I clean out: Lat), medicines which 
have the power to remove viscid humours, 
or cleanse sores. 

DETERMINA’/TION (determinate, from 
determino, I prescribe: Lat), in Physfc, 
the tendency of a body in any particular 
direction : thus, a determination of blood 
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plexity; and it has heen thought that the 
stud) of fossil remains proves that the 
history of organic life, from its first ap- 
pearance on the planet to the present day, 
has pursued an analoguus course. This te 
the theory of progressive development, 

DEVI'OR (deviser, to invent: F¥.), in 
Painting, an embiem or representation of 
anything, with a motto subjoined, or other. 
wise tntroduced._—_In Heraldry, & name 
common to all figures, ciphers, characters, 
rebuses, mottoes, &c., which, by allusions tc 
the names of persons, families, &c., denote 
their qualities, nobility, or the like. Badges, 
impresses, and devices were very commonly 
used in England from the reign of Edward 
I. to that of Elizabeth, when they began tc 
be rare. 

DEVI’SE (deviser, to will: Fr.), in Law, ts 
the disposition of real estate by will; being 
distinguished from a gift of personal estate, 
which is termed a bequest. The person to 
whom a devise is made is called a devises 

DEVONIAN, or Old Red Sandstone Sys- 
tem, in Geology, amember of the Palswozoic 
series. It is divisible into an upper and a 
lower group. Parts of each are developed 
in Scotland and the south-west of England. 
In one of the beds in Scotland, belonging to 
the upper division, remains of the earliest 
reptile yet discovered have been found. The 
Devonian series {s {nterposed between the 
Silurian and Carboniferous systems. 

DEW (thau: Germ.), the moisture which 
rises into the atmosphere during the dns, 
and is afterwarda deposited on the earth 1 
gentle drops during the night. The air, 
when heated during the day, {8 capable of 
holding a larger quantity of water in solu- 
tion, as vapour, than when cooled during the 
dived in the second degree, night, the low temperature of which causes 

DEVELOP/MENT. In order to become | some of the water to separate. The sepa- 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of | rated particles uniting, form drops of dew. 
an organism, it {gs necessary to study ita | When the night is cloudy, the surfaces on 
life-history,and to trace its development as | which the dew would be deposited are not 
It passes from the embryonic to the adult ; sufficiently cooled down for the purpose, 
condition. Morphology, it has been said, } since the clouds give back some of the heat 
teaches us what an animal is, physiology | which passed off by radiation. 
what 1t dges, the study of development DEW’-POINT, in Meteorology, that point 
what it was, and how from what {ft wasit|of temperature at which, if the air ts 
came to be what {it is. This study fs also | cooled down to it, dew will begin to be 
necessary for the determination of its ho- | formed, the air containing just enough af 
mologies (see HOMOLOGY), because it is | the vapour of water to saturate it at that 
not always safe to infer homology tn organe | temperature. 
from a currespondence in structure and po- DEX’TER (deatra, the right hand: Lat), 
sition An examination of the organs in | the right, or on the right hand or side; as, 
their simplest state, and in the stages they | the dexter point, in Heraldry, by which is 
pass through, is required to determine the | meant the t-hand side of the escutcheon, 
polut ge perfect certitude, A compartson DEX’TRINE, a soluble substance dealt tn 
of thé forms of organized beings in past | commercially as British gum, and used in 
times with one another, and with those now | the arts asa substitute for gum. It Is ol~ 
existing, has led some naturalists to con-| tained from potato starch, by boiling it 
ceive that there has been a gradual passage | with an acid. The substance called DIASTASE 
from one form to another, that is, from | has also the property of converting starch 
beings of a lower to those of a higher grade; | into dextrine, and at a much lower tempe- 
in other words, that the influence of ex-| rature than that of boiling water. It {s 
ternal circumstances acting through along | simply starch undera new form, having the 
lapse of ages upon beings possessing in-' same chemical composition. The name 
definite variability, has changed the earlier | dextrine was given to it on account of its 
less complex forms of life into forms of | twisting the plane of polarisation towardg 
greater complexity. It is afact thatexisting | the right hand. 
beings of the highest type now pass during | DEY (dai, a maternal unele: Turk.), the 
their lives from a structure of the greatest | title of the supreme governor in Tunis, and 
simplicity to one of the greatest com- | the other Barbary states, 


to the head, liver, &c , isa more copious or 
rapid flow of blood to those parts. 

DETERR&’TION (de, from ; and terra, the 
earth : Lat.), the uncovering of anything 
buried or hidden in the earth. 

DET’INUH (detineo, I detain: Lat), in 
Law, 2 personal action of contract, that 
lics against a person who has goods or other 
things which he detains or refuses to de- 
liver up 

DET’ONA'TING POW'DER. [See FulL- 
MINATING POWDER ] 

DETONA’TION (detono, I thunder: Zat.), 
an explosion or sudden report made by the 
percussion and inflammation of certain com- 
bustible substances. 

DETRI‘'TUS (rubbed down: Lat.), in Geo- 
logy, the fragments removed by natural 
agencies from the surfaces of rocks. 

DEU'TERO-OANON’ICAUL (deuteros, 8e- 
cond; and kanontkos, canonical: Gr.), in 
Theology, a term appifed to certain books 
of Scripture which were added to the canon 
after the rest, either because they were not 
written till after the canon was compiled, 
or in consequence of some controversy 1n 
regard to their canonicity. A canon was 
diawn up tn the time of Esdras, when some 
books were put upon tt which were not on 
the canon made before the captivity : thus, 
Daniel. The apocryphal books, considered 
us canonical by the Roman Catholte church— 
Maccabees, for example—were not written 
until after the Jewish canon was scttled. 

DEUTERON’OMY (deuteros, the second; 
and nomos, law: Gr), one of the sacred 
books of the Old Testament, or the fifth 
book of the Pentateuch. 

DEUTOX’‘IDE (deuteros, the second : Gr.; 
and oxide), in Chemistry, a substance oxi- 
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DIABE’TES (@r., from deabarno, I stride), 
{in Medicine,a morbid discharge of urine 
containing sugar. 

DIACAUS’'TIC OURVE (dtakaio, I heat 
tO excess: Gr.), in the higher Geometry, 
neurve which touches the rays from a lu- 
minous point after they have been refracted 
by passing through a curved medium. 

DIACHRIS'TA (diachristos, anointed: 
Gr.), medicines applied to the fauces, palate, 
&c., for the abstersion of phlegm. 

DIACH’YLON (diachulos, very juicy: Gr), 
11) Medicine, a plaister formed of the juices 
of several plants, and formerly very much 
esteemed. The word is at present used to 
expressaplaister made by boiling hydrated 
oxide of lead with olive oil. 

DIACOUDSB’TICS (deakouo, I hear through : 
Gr.), the refraction of sound, caused by its 
peeing through media of different den- 
sities, 

DIA'CRISIS (a deciding: Gr, in Medi- 
cine, the act of distinguishing diseases 
from one another by their symptoms 

DIADEL’/PHOUS (dis, twice : and adelphos, 
rk brother: Gr.), in Botany, a term given to 
Btamens when thelr flaments are unfted 
into two bundles, as is the case with many 
leguminous plants. Linneus formed an or- 
der of such plants, and called it Diadelphia. 

DI‘ADEM (diadéma, from diadeo, I bind 
round: @7.), anclently a head-band or fillet 
worn by hings, a8 a badge of royalty. It 
was made of aflk, thread, or wool, and was 
put round the temples and forehead, the 
ends being tied behind, and let fall on the 
neck. In modern usage, the mark of royalty 
worn on the head.——-D1IADEM, in Heraldry, 
aterm applied to certain circles or rims, 
rerving to enclose the crowns of sovereign 
princes. 

DIYADROM (dtadromé, a running across; 
Gr), the time in which the vibration of a 
pendulum is performed. 

DILARESIS (diumresis, a dividing: Gr), 
in Surgery, an operation serving to divide 
and separate a part when ita continuity is 
n hindrance to the cure.——DIL2&&REgs1g, in 
Grammar, the division of one syllable into 
two, which is usually denoted by two dota 
over a letter, as in aulat for aulew. Such 
dots placed over contiguous vowels indicate 
that they are to be severally prouourced, 
and not blended into a diphthong. 

DIAGNOSTICS (diagnostikos, able to din- 
tinguish ; Gr.), in Medicine, a term applied 
to those signa which indicate the state of 
a disease, its nature and cause, the symp- 
toms by which it is known or dietinguished 
from others. When the diagnostics are 
common to several diseases, they are called 
adjunct ; when they always attend a parti- 
cular disease, the word pathognomonic is 
used.—— DIAGNOSTIO Siaxa, in Botany, the 
signs or characters by which one order is 
distinguished from others, one genus froin 
others, &c 

DIAGONAL (dia, through , and génia, an 
angle: Gr.), in Geometry, aright line drawn 
across a quadrilateral figure from one angle 
to another; itis by some called the diameter 
of the figure. 

DI’‘AGRAM (diagramma, from diagrapho, 

mark ont by lines: Gr.), a geometrical 
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delineation, used for the purpose ¢ f demon- 
strating the properties of any figure, as a 
square, triangle, é&c. e 

DIVAL, or SUN’-DIAL (dies, the day, 
Lat.),an instrument for ascertaining the 
hour of the day by means of the shadow of 
the sun. It cunsists of & plane surface, on 
which lines are drawn in such a manner 
that the shadow of a wire, or the upper 
edge of anvther plane, erected perpen- 
dicularly on the former, may show the true 
time of the day The projecting body 
which casts the shadow {8 called the style, 
or gnomon. It must be parallel to the 
earth’s axis, and its plane, when it is a 
plate of metal instead of a thin rod, must 
be perpendicular to the terrestrial equator, 
The style may be made to throw a shadow 
on a horizonte) or other plane; and the 
dial will be termed horizontal, vertical, or wn- 
elined, according to this circumstance. The 
norizontal dial is the most common: the 
vertical ia the next genernily used. The 
vertical may be turned towards the north, 
south, &c, and then the dial will be north, 
south, &c If the dial were at right anughs 
to the style, that {s, parallel to the , lane of 
the earth’s equator, every 15° the shadow 
travelled round it would be equal to an 
hour of time, and the angles made by the 
hour lunes with each other would he easily 
found, since they would al] be equal. The 
angles formed by the hour lines of any 
other dial may, howgrer, be determined 
without difficulty by means of a good ter- 
restrial globe, or by calculation. In the 
polar dial, which faces due east or due west, 
and fs in the plane of the meridian, the 
hour Hnes are parallel. 

DI’ALEOCT (dialektos, from dialego, I use 
the language of a particular district: Gr), 
the form or idiom of a language, peculiar 
to a province or any particular part of a 
country. The dialects of Greece are a sub- 
ject of study to linguists, speciinens of seve- 
ral of them having been preserved in the 
literature. The principal were the Attic, 
Ionic, Poetic, Holic, and Doric, which were 
used either separately or interinixed. 

DIALEO'TICS (dtalekticos, akMed in ar- 
gument: Gr.), that branch of logic which 
teaches the art of reasoning. 

DIAL/LAGE (diallagé, an interchange: 
Gr.), a mineral of variable composition, con- 
sisting of silica, with lime, magnesia, and 
other bases. It is usually found of a lamel- 
lar or foliated structure. With felspar it 
forms diallage rock or gabbro. 

DIALLING SPHERE, an_ instrument 
made of brass, with several semicfreies 
sliding over each other upon a movable ho- 
Tizon; serving to show the nature of sphe.i- 
cal triangles, and to give a correct method 
of drawing dials on all sorts of planes. 

DIAL’OGISM (dialogismos, a conversa- 
tion: Gr), in Rhetoric, the soliloquy of 
persons deliberating with themselves. It is 
also, ina more extensive sensé, taken for 
discourse tn general, whether held by a 
person alone, or in company with others, 

DIV ALOGUE (dualogos, from dralegomat, I 
converse with: G7.), a verbal or written 
discourse between two or more persons. 

DIALYSIS (dialusws, from dialuo, I part 
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Seen rea ee eee reset eres etcee et 
asunder: @r.),& mark or character, conaist- | Ite history te supposed to reach back about 
ing of two points, placed over one of two 4000 years. It iia been recently re-cut, and 
vowels, a8 mosdzc, to separate the parts of now weighs 186 bi cnrats. A diamond be- 
the diphthong, and show et they must be longing to the emperor of Russia weighs 
gonnded aiseine : ieee Pita gan ERE 193 carats: it is of the size of a pigeon’s exg. 
In Rhetoric, a sect v pies a ithout | Lie Regent or Pitt diamond, in the posses- 
several words are p cio oge alles ph sion of the French government, weighs 136 
the ald of @ conjunction, as vent, vidi, Vict. Coraty: and one belonging to the court of 
——In Medicine, a term denoting great re- | portugal 190 carats. The value of a wrought 
laxation or eee pee ha es diamond is found by ascertaining ita weight 
Physics, it has been found that substances | 4) carats, doubling It, squaring the result, 
in a state of solution pass througb a mem- and multiplying what is obtained imto Ql. 
brane with different degrees of rapidity ac- Thus, if a diamond weighs 5 carate: twice 
cording to theirnature. Thus, if amixture 5 ure ten, ten times 10 are 100, 100 times 2! 
of a solution of gum arabic, and a solution are 2001 : This rule does not hold when the 
of common salt, be placed upon a stretched | gisinond becomes large, on account of the 
sheet of parchment, the saline solution will fewnegs of purchasers A viry triffing Haw 
pass through sooner than the gum. With | Croatiy lowers the commercial value of @ 
reference to this property, Prof. Graham diamond. Tha places whence diamonds are 
has divided all soluble substances into col- brought ara Borneo and Goleonda, Bengal, 
loids (colla, glue: Gr), and haloids (hals,! aig the Brazils. In the last-mentioned 
gult: @r.). This discovery has been turned country the gem appears to have been or!l- 
to practical aecount in the separation of the ginally tanta the metamorphic yuartzo- 
constituents of mixtures of the two classes scbistose rock, constituting the mountains 
of substances. of the Diamond district in southern Brazil 
DIAMAGNETIC (dea, through: G@7.), an | Jt, ig, however, almost Invarlably obtained 
epithet applied to bodies which are repelled | py washing from a loose gravel, formed bj 
by the poles of a maguet, and which, when | the disintegration uf the metamorphic rock, 
freely suspended between the poles of @! or from a conglomerate chietly composed of 
magnetic, will aTrunge themselves, if of an gravel set ina ferruginous cement. These 
elongated form, across the lites of force. gems consist of pure carbon, and, as the 
Paramagnelic (para, with: Gr.) bodies are | hardest tools make no {mpression on them, 
the reverse of these, and set themselves | they are cut and ground by the powder of 
rated not across, ®he lines of magnetic; their own substance. In the experimonts 
orce. of modern chemists, the diamond bas been 
DIAWETER (daietros, from diameti eo, | requeed to arboite acid by combustion 

I measure through: G7.), in Geometry. &@| with oxygen, and, like carbon, it is capable 
right line passing through the centre of a; of changing iron {oto steel. Diamonds are 
circle or other curvilinear figure, and ter- valuable fur many purposes. Thetr powder 
minated at each extremity by the circum-! js the best for the lapidary and gem en- 
ference. It thus divides the circle into two graver,and more economical than any other 
equal parts, and is the greatest chord ; hence | material for cutting, engraving, and polish- 
we have a method of describing a semicir- ing hard stones. Glaziers use them, eet in 
ele upon any ine, by assuning its middle; a steel socket, and attached to a small 
point for the centre. The diameter of a) wooden handle, for cutting glass. It is very 
circle is to the circumference as 1 to 31416, | remarkable, that only the point of a natural 
or as 7 to 22 nearly, The square of the dia- crystal can be used; cut or aplit diamonds 
meter multiplied by °7854 is the area. The | scratch, but the glass will not break along 
euhbe of the dfameter of a sphere multiplied the scratch, as jt does when a natural crys- 
h) 5236, gives the sohd contents, tal is used. The diamond has also of late 
DU AMOND (a corruption of adamant, | years become an article of great value to 
from adamaa: a, not; and damao, I subdue | engravers, particularly in drawing or ruling 
- on account of its hardness: Gr.),the most | lines, which are afterwards to be deepened 
valuable and the hardest of gems. When | by aqua fortis, for which steel points, called 
pure, itis perfectly clear and pellucid, and | etching needles, were formerly used.—— 
{3 eminently destinguished from all other! RoU@H DIamonD, the stone as if comes 
substances by {ts vivid splendour and the! from the mines.——-Rosk DIAMOND, one 
brightness of {ts reflections, Though found | which is quite flat underneath, with its 
of diferent shapes, aud sometimes tinged ; upper part cut in numerous little faces, uru- 
with several colours, yet it ever bears the | ally triangles, the uppermost of which ter- 
same distinguishing characters, Thelargest | minate in a point.~— TABLE DIAMOND, one 
diamond ever known is probably that of | which has alarge square face at top, encom- 
the rajah of Mattau,in the East Indies. It passed with four smaller.-—— BRILLIANT 
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ix of the purest water, weighs 867 carats, | DIAMOND, one which is cut in faces both 
or, at the rate of 4 graing to the carat, up- | at top and bottom, and whose table or prin- 
wards of 3 ounces troy. It is shaped like! clpal face ia fiat. In cutting dlamonds the 
an egg. A governor of Batavia offered | first step {s to cement them at the ends of 
150,000 dollars, two ships of war with their | two pieces of wood, which are held in the 
Anmunition and guns, and a certain num- | hands and rabbed together. The dust thus 
ber of great guns, with powder and shot, | produced is carefully preserved for the pur- 
for it. But the rajah refused to part with it | pose of polishing. The diamond ta then 
at any price. The Mogul diamond, under | embedded in soft metal, and in thig state 1a 
the name of Koh-t-noor (mountain of light), | brought to bear at tho proper angle upon x 
is in the possession ef the queen of England. | horizontal plate of soft fron, called a skieve, 
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DIAMOND ] 
set iu rapid revolution, the plate having 
been first charged with diamond dust mixed 
with ofl. Each facet is thus separately 
formed and polished. 

DI‘'AMOND BEET’LE, a coleopterous tn- 
sect, a member of the family Curculionide. 
The elytra, or wing cases, are very brilliant, 
and fragments are often mounted for exa- 
mination by the microscope. 

DIA'NA, TRER OF (Diane arbor: Lat.), 
a name given by the old chemists to the 
crystallized silver which forms when mer- 
cury {8 put tnto @ solution of nitrate of 
silver, 

DIAN'’DRIA (dis, twice; and anér, a 
male: Gr.), the second class of the Linnman 
system of plants, containing those which 
have two stamens. 

DIANCH’A (dianvia, a thought: Gr.), in 
Rhetoric, a figure of speech, importing a 
serious consideration of the matter in 
hand. 

DIAN’THUS (dianthés, variegated ; lite- 
rally, flowering twice: Gr.:, in Botany, a 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Silenacee, includ- 
ing the various species of pink and car- 
nation. 

DIAPA‘'SON (ZLat.: from dia, through; 
and pasdn, all: Gr—that {s, throngh all the 
notes of the octave: a concord consisting 
of a note and its octave), in Music, an 
interval, which most authors who have 
written upon the theory of music use to 
express the octave of the Greeks, The 
dizpason is the firat and most perfect of the 
concords : if considered simply, It is but one 
harmonical interval; though, if considered 
diatonically, by tones and semitones, it 
contains seven degrees.—~DIAPASON, the 
fundamental or standard scale by which 
tnusical instruments are made.——DIAPA- 
SON StTopP, that which indicates the power 
of an organ, by the length of its longest 
pipe ; as of 8, 16, or 32 feet. 

DIAPEN’TE (dia, through; and pente, 
five: Gr, a concord consisting of a note 
and ita fifth), in Muafc, an ancient term 
signifying a fifth; an interval making the 
second of the concords.—Q3In Medicine, a 
composition of five ingredients. 

DIAPER (d' Ypres: Fr., from being or!- 
ginally made at Ypres), a kind of figured 
linen cloth, much used for towels and 
napkins. 

DIAPH’ANOUS (diaphanés, from dia- 
phatno, | let a thing be seen through: Gr.), 
an appellation given to all transparent 
bodies, or such ag transmit the rays of 
light. It ls synonymous with translucent, 
but differs from transparent, since it does 
pot allow the forms of objects to be seen. 

DIAPH’ORA (a difference: Gr.), in Rhe- 
toric, a figure of speech, in which a word, 
when repeated, ia taken in a different sense 
from that in which it was first used. 

DIAPHORH’SIS (Gr., from diaphoreo, I 
carry off}, in Medicine, augniented persp!- 


ration 
horétikos, from 





DIAPHORBE'TICS (@ 
sane: Gr.), medicines which promote per- 
splration. 

DVAPHRAGM (diaphragma, literally a 
partition wall: Gr), In Anatomy, a large 
wmusecular membrane or skin placed trans- 
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versely in the trunk, and dividing the 
thorax or chest from the abdomen. 

DIAPOR’ESIS (perplexity : G7.), in Rhe- 
toric, a ig expressive of the aperker’s 
doubt or hesitation as to the manner in 
which he should proceed in his discourse, 
the subjects ho has to treat of being all 
equally important, 

DIARRHQ’A (dtarrheo, I flow through : 
Gr.), a disorder which consists tn a frequent 
and copious evacuation from the intestinus. 

DIARTHRO’SIS (a separation: Gr.), in 
Anatomy, a kind of juncture of the-bones, 
in which there is a perceptible motion. 

DI‘ARY (dies, a day: Lat.), a register of 
daily occurrences and observations; or an 
account of what passes in the course of a day. 

DI’ ASPORE (diaspora, a scattering: @r.), 
a laminated mineral, consisting of alumina, 
water, and oxide of fron. Asmall fragment 
decrepitates when heated, and is dispersed 
in numerous particles ; whence the name. 

DI'ASTASE (diustasis, a separation: G@7.), 
a peculiar azotised substance, formed in 
barley and other grains during germination 
from the gluten or vegetable albuminous 
matter. This substance has the effect of 
converting starch into dextrine, and ultt- 
mately into grape sugar. It is precipitated 
from an infusfon of bruised malt by alcohol, 
When malt is mashed with raw grain, its 
diastase changes the starch of the grain 
into sugar. 

DIAS’/TASIS (a sepazation: Gr.), a term 
used by ancient Physicians for a distension 
of the muscles, or separation of the bones. 

DIASTE’MA (diastéma, an interval: Gr.), 
in Rhetoric, a modulation of the tones of 
the voice, by marking with precision the 
intervals between its elevation and depres- 
sion,——In Music, a space or interval. 

DIAS’TOLE (Gr.), ainong Physicians, a 
dilatation of the heart, auricles, and ar- 
teries, during the process of circulation: 
it ig opposed to systole, a contraction of the 
same parts.——-In Grammar, a figure of pro- 
sody, by which a syllable naturally short is 
made long, 

DYVASTYLE (diastulos: from dia, asun- 
der; and stulos,a column: Q@7.)@an edifice 
in which three diameters of a coluyin are 
allowed for the intercolumniations. 

DIASYR’MUS (diasurmos, a mocking: 
Gr.), in Rhetoric, a kind of hyperbole, being 
an exaggeration of something low and ri- 
diculous ; fronical praise. 

DIATES’/SARON (diatessarén : from dia, 
through; and tessarén, four: Gr.: a con- 
cord consisting of a note and its fourth), 
in Music, a concord or harmonie interval, 
composed of a major tone, a minor tone, 
and one major semitone.——In Theology, 
the four gospels. 

DIATHER’MANODS (dia, through; ther- 
mos, hot: @r.), a term applied to those sub- 
stances which transmit radiant heat. Sub- 
stances do this in different degrees, and 
some refuse to transmit any. Thus, glasa, 
through which light passes readily, is 
opaque to heat; whilst rock-salt, through 
which light will not penetrate, permits heat 
to pass. 

DIATOMA‘'CESX (dia, through ; tomes, a 
section : Gr.), a large trihe of microscopl¢ 
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growing in salt and fresh; DICTA‘TOR (Lat., from dicto, I order), in 
usually parasitic upon other, Ancient Rome, a magistrate created in 
vegetables. They were formerly confused | times of exigency and distress, and invested 
with anima! infusoria, but are now univer-' with very great power. He had authority 
gully considered vegetable organisms, not- to raise or disband troops, and to make 
withstanding the curlous motions which ' war or peace, and that without the con- 
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vegetables, 
water, and 


' same species cxhibit. Theyformadivision sent of either the senate or the people. The 








Frenne See ee 
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of the great order of Algw. Some of the usual duration of his office was only for six 
species are solitary, whilst others are months, during which time all the ordinary 
grouped into lines and membranes. In| magistrates, except the tribunes of the 
consequence of the varicty of their shapes, | people, acted under his authority. When- 
and of a large portion of cach individual | ever he appeared in public, he was attended 
consisting of ailex forming a hollow casa | by twenty-four lictors, or double the number 
hearing elegant patterns made by strim, allowed a consul. Extensive, however, aa 


they have been sought after by micro- 
scopists, and they have been extensively 
studied. They retain their beautiful confi- 
guration even after boiling in strong acid, 
& process adopted in preparing them for in- 





| his power was, he was noverthelesa under 


some restrictions: he cowd not, for in- 
stance, apend the public money arbitrarily, 
leave Italy, or enter the city on horseback, 
The choice of a dictator was not, ag in the 


spection, in order to get rid of the vege-: case of other magistrates, decided by the 


table matter. 


These silicious cases are, popular voice, but one of the consuls ap- 


found fossil in enormous quantities in va-| pointed him by command of the senate; 


rious parts of the world. 
DIATON’10 (diutonos ; from dia, through ; 
aud tonos, a tone: Gr.), in Music, whatever 





gnd the dictator always nominated his 
master of the horse, unless that officer had 
been named by the senate. A dictator was 


proceeds by tones and semitones, both | also sometimes named for holding the 
ascending and descending. Thus we say, /comitia for the election of consuls, and 
a diatonic series; a diatunie interval; du-|for the celebration of public games, &c 


tonic melody or harmony. 


Kor the space of four hundred years this 


DI‘CAST  (dikustés, from diké, justice: | office was regarded with veneration, till 
@,.), in Ancient Greece, an officer answering | Sylla and Cwsar, by becoming perpetual 


nearly to our juryman. 
DIOE (dés: 


dictators, converted it Info an cngine 


r.), cubical pleces of bone or | of tyranny, and rendered the very name 


ivory with dots og their faces ranging | odious. 


from one to six. They are employed in 


DIC/TIONARY (dictionariuwm : Mod. Lat, ; 


various games, and are of great antiquity, | from dicts, a word or expression: Lat.), in 
One tradition says that they were invented | its first and moat obvious sense, signifies a 


by Palumedes, at the sfege of Troy, for the 
amusement of the officers and soldiers. 

DICHOT’OMOUS §(dichotumos, divided 
equally into two: @7r.), In Botany, an epl- 
thet for a stem or branch that divides and 
redivides Into two throughout. 

DICHOTOMY (dichotomia: from dicha, 
{in two; and temno, I cut: Gr.), in Astrono- 
my, that phase or appearance of the moon, 
when she {s bisected, or shows just half her 
disk. In this situation the moon is suid to 
be in her quadrature. 

DICHR ATISM, or DICHRO’ISM (dis, 
double ; and chroma, a colour: Gr), @ pro- 
perty, in certain crystallized bodies, of 
exhibiting two distinct colours, according 
to the direction in which the Nght ts trans- 
mitted through them. Dichromatism fs 
niso exhibited by certain Nquid solutions, 
For Instance, Yf a few drops of cochineal 
be mixed with water in a tall champagne 
giass, the upper part wiJl bered, the lower 
ofa tAvender tint. Again, a strong solution 
of acetate of chromium {a red, but if dilu- 
ted with water it becomes green. 

DICLI'NAL, or DICLI’NOUS (dis, twice; 
kline, a bed: Gr.), in Botany, an cpithet for 
plants which have the stamens and pistils 
in distinct flowers. 

DICOTYLE’DONOUS (dis, double: Gr; 
and cotyledon), in Botany, an epithet ap- 
plied to plants which have an embryo or 
germ with two seed-lohes or COTYLEDONS. 
Almost all exogenous plants are dicotyle- 
donous, whiist endogenous plants are mono- 
sotyledonous, that is, with only a single 
peed-lobe attached to the embryo. 





vocabulary, or alphabetical arrangement of 
the words in a language, with thetr defi- 
nitions, But, now that the various branches 
of eclence have become so much extended, 
the term ix also applied to an alphabctical 
collection of the terms of any art or science, 
with such explanations or remarks as the 
writer may decm necessary for their eluci- 
dation, 

DIDAC'TIC PO'ETRY (didaktikes, in- 
structive, from didasko, I teach: G,), 
that species of metrical composition which 
has instruction for its primary object. But 
though its ostensible aim is to impart in- 
struction in verse, it may and often does 
attain an animated and clevated character. 

DIDAC'TYLOUS (dis, double; and dak- 
tulos,a finger: Gr.), in Zoology, an epithet 
for having two fingers or toes, 

DIDECAHE’DRAL (dia, twice; deka, ten ; 
and hedra, a base: @r.), in Crystallography, 
having the form of a decahedral (or ten- 
sided) prism, with pentahedral (or five- 
sided) summits. 

DIDODECAHE’/DRAL (dis, twice ; dédeka, 
twelve ; and hedra, a base: @r.), in Crystal- 
lography, having the form of a dodecahe- 
dral (twelve-sided) prism, with bexahedral 
(six-sided) summits. 

DIDYNA'MOUS (dis, double: and duna 
mis, power: Gr.), In Botany, an epithet for 
fiowers which have two of their stamens 
longer than the other two, a8 amongst the 
Labdiate, Linnwus formed such flowers 
intoa class which he named Didynamia. 

DIB (dé: Fr.), the stamp with which a 
plece of prepared nietal is impressed in 
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coining, &c. Colus are generally compiated since Anne's time, Dieu et mon @rott haa 
by one blow of the coining-press; and at been the royal motto. 
the Royal Mint these presses are 60 con-| DIF/FERENOK (differentia Lgt.), in Logic, 
trived, as to strike, upon an average, sixty an essential attribute belonging to any 
blows in aminute Medals are usually In species that is not found in the genus; being 
very high retief, and the effect is produced the formal or distinguishing part of the 
by a succession of blows. | essence of a apecies.—-In Arithmetic, the 
DIES (a day : Lat.). In Law, days are dis- | reinainder, when one number has been sub- 
tinguished into Ines guridict, days on Which tracted from another.——DIFFERENCES, in 
the court sits for the administration of Heraldry, certain additions to a coat of 
justice; Dres non Guridici), days on which arms, serving to distinguish one family 
no pleas are held in any court of justice; from another, or a younger branch from 
and Dies datus,a day, or time of respite, ‘the elder or principal branch. The eldest 
given by the court to the defendant in a son bears a label of three points ; the second, 
cuuse._— Among the Romans, days were a crescent; the third, a mullet; the fourth, 
distinguished in a variety of ways; the a martlet; the fifth, an annulet, or small 
most important of which were Dies nefasti ring; the sixth, a fleur de lis ; the seventh, a 
or Dues atri, days devoted to religious pur- rose; the eighth, a cross moline ; the ninth, a 








poses, on which it was unlawful to do any 

public business Jhes fasti, similar to the 

Dees jurrdict of modern times; and Dues 

feriati, ike our Dies non jurcdici, when the 

courts were shut.—— DIES CANIOCULARKS, in 
, Astronomy, the dog days. —— DIES ORITIOI, 
| in Medicine, days in which some diseases 
| are supposed to arrive at a crisis 

DIE‘'SIS (Gr: the least subdivision in 
music), that division of a tone less than a 
semitone; or an interval consisting of a 
less or imperfect semitone. 

DIET (dimta, maintenance: Gr), food 
regulated by the rules of medicine The 
best way to preserve health 1s to Hve upon 

_ plain simple food, lightly seasoned, and in 
a quantity agreeable to the age, strength of 

| the stomach, sex, and constitution. Gene- 
rally, {jndeed, hunger shows the best time of 

| eating, as thirst does of drinking; but if 

| either be indulged to excess, our health and 
apitite will both suffer Jn summer, when 
the fluid parts quickly evaporate, the dict 
should be moist, cooling and easy of diges- 
tion, to repair the loss with the greater 
speed: but in winter, the stomach will 
admit of more solid and heating aliments. 
The golden rule, however, seems to he, to 
use moderation both {neating and drinking; 
and itis indisputable that early habits of 
self-command, in the regulation of the 
appetite, are of paramount importance to 
all who would enjoy good health, and attain 
a vigorous old age.—— DIET (Diat : Germ.), 
in German politics, a convention of princes, 
electors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
representatives of free cities, to deliberate 
on the affaires of the empire. 

DIETET’IOB (diaitétikos, relating to diet: 
Gr.), the rules relating to diet framed with 
a view to healthy persons and to tnvalids, 

DIEU ET SON ACTE (God and his act: 
Fr.), 3» maxim in old law, that the act of God 
shall not bea prejudice to any man. 

DIED ET MON DROIT (God and my 
right: Fy.), the motto of the royal arms of 
England, first assumed by king Richard I. 
to intimate that he did not hold hig empire 
in vassalage to any mortal It was after- 
wards assumed by Edward III.,and was con- 
tinued without interruption to the time of 
Willlam IIL,who used the motto je mawntien- 

day, though the former was still retained 
upon the great seal. After him queen Anne 
adopted the motto semper eadem, which had 
| been before used by queen Elizabeth ; but 
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double quatrefoil. The family of the second 
son repeat these differences on thefr own 
paternal mark of filiation :-—thus, the second 
son’s first son bears a crescent ensigned 
witha label; and so on of therest. Females 
do not hear differences. 

DIFFERENTIAL CAL’/CULUS, a moat 
important branch of the higher mathe- 
matics, invented by Leibnitz, and brought 
to perfection by James and John Bernoulli, 
The method of fluxions, which is the same 
ab the calculus, except as to notation and 
the moée of explaining the principles, was 
discovered some years before by Newton, 
The object of the calculus is to find the 
ratios of the differences of variable magni- 
tudes, on the supposition that these dif- 
ferences become infinitely small. Every 
magnitude which forms the subject of 
mathematical reasoning may he increased 

jo dimimished without limit. We may 
therefore always concefve a quantity to 

, becoine 80 great as to exceed, or so small ag 
to be leas than, any assignable finite quan- 

tity of the same nature as itself. It is not 

necessary to attribute a physical existence 
to either of them The infinitely small 
quantities, which are considered in the dif- 
ferential calculus, are called differentials 

The differential of a variable quantity is 

‘the infinitely small difference hetween two 

successive states of the sume“variable ;' 

and the object of the calculus is to find this 
for ail possible cascs. 

DIF’FORM (dis, signifying separation ; 
and forma, a form: Zat.), in Botany, an 
epithet for Jeaves or flowers which do not 
correspond in size or proportion : the oppo- 
site of untform, 

DIF’FRACTION OF LIGHT When a 
beam of light, admitted into a dark cham- 
ber, is recelved on agscreen, and a small 
object is placed in its path, there will be 
scen a number of coloured fringes external 
to the shadow, and if the object be a narrow 
one, like a piece of thin wire, there will also 
be fringes of colour in the shadow, whilst 
the middle wil] be luminous, as if the object 
were perforated. This phenomenon is 
called diffraction, and it arises from the 
interference of the undulations of hght, 
passing on opposite sides of the object 
which throws,the shadow. 

DIF’FUSION OF GASES. Two gases, nut 
acting chemically on each other, will inte- 
mix, if allowed tu do so, even agaiust the 
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action of gravity. Thus if a vessel he 
separated into two divisions by a partition 
of dry plaster of Paris, and one division 
filled with oXygen, the other with hydrogen, 
the heavier oxygen will penetrate upwards, 
and the lighter hydrogen downwards, 
through the porous partition, until the two 
are uniformly mixed. Hence we see how 
in the economy of nature the atmosphere is 
preserved in a uniform state, as regards the 
proportions of its constituent gases, and 
the accumulation of deleterious vapours in 


towns ts prevented. 

DI‘GAMMA, an ancient letter of the 
Greeks which is thought to have been 
equivalentto our W, It was fina)ly dropped 
from the alphabet. It has given rise to 
much learned dissertation. 

DI'GEST (digestus, a distributing: Lat.) 
in Law Literat a collection of judicial 
decisions sreanaed under distinct heads, 
The most celebrated digest was that made 
by order of the emperor Justinian, which 
was published A.D. 533. This was the 
spirit of several thousand volumes contain- 
jug judicial decisions and the opinions of 
the most learned jurisconsults, It was 
divided into 580 books, and was termed 
Digesta or Pandecte. 

DIGESTER (digesteur : Fr.), a strong me- 
tallic vessel, with a tight Ild and a safety 
valve, for subjecting bodfes to the action of 
high-pressure steam. 

DIGES’TION (digesgio: Lat.), that process 
hy which the nutritive portion of food 18 
elaborated and prepared to be converted 
into blood. This is effected in the stomach 
and the intestines. The stomach is lined 
with glands, one set of which secrete a sol- 
vent fluid called the gastric juice, and 
another set secrete an albuinfnous fluid. 
When the food has become reduced to a 
pulpy fluid called chyme, it 1s passed into 
the duodenum, the first portion of the small 
intestine, where the bile secreted hy the 
liver and the pancreatic julce secreted by 
the pancreas are minglod with the aliment, 
aud it there becomes completely elaborated, 
the nutritious being separated from the 
rejected » tion, The milky liguid called 
chyle is the result, and this is carried into 
the blood by certain very minute vessels, 
called lymphatics or lacteals, which are nu- 
merously distributed in the wills of the 
{ntestine, and are in coinmunication with 
the veins. The residue of the product of 
digestion Ia carried on to the great intes- 
tine, and ig afterwards ejected. In the 
Jower antmals the process is much less 
compleated thau amongst the vertebrata, 
In many it does not advance beyond the 
making of chyme, which is circulated 
through the body without further elabora- 
tion. —_—- DIGESTION, in Chemistry, the ex- 
posing of bodies to theaction of moderately 
Warm water. 

DIGESTIVE (digestio, a digesting: Lat.), 
fn Medicine, any preparation which in- 
creases the energy of the stomach, and aids 
digeation.—-In Surgery, an application 
which ripens an ulcer or wound, or disposes 
it to suppurate. 

DI'GIT (dégitus, a finger: Dei.), in Astro- 
Romy, the twelfth part of the diameter of 
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the sun or moon: a term used to express 
the quantity and magnitude of an eclipse. 
Thus, an eclipse is said to be of six digits 
when six of these parts are hid.——Also, 
& measure taken from the breadth of the 
finger, and thus indicating the humble 
means originally employed in measure- 
ments, &c, It is properly three-quarters 
of an inch.—-Digirs, or MONADES, in 
Arithmetic, any one of the nine numerals, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

DIGITA’LIS (Lat., literally pertaining to 
the finger, from its five-parted leafy calyx). 
in Botany, a genus of plants, containing 
the common foxglove, D. purpurea, and be- 
longing to the nat. ord. Scrophulariacer, 
In this and some other species, there is a 
principle which, in a concentrated form, Is 
poisonous. An extract ig much employed 
to lower the action of the heart. 

DIVGITATE (digitutus, having fingers: 
Lat.), in Botany, an epithet used when a 
leaf branches into several distinct leaflets 
like fingers; or when asimple undivided peti- 
ole connects several leaflets at the end of It, 

DIVGLYPH (digluphos: from dia, twice ; 
and glupho, I hollow out: Gr.), in Architec- 
ture, a kind of {mperfect triglyph, with two 
instead of three channels, 

DIGNITARY (dignitas, a dignity : Lat), 
in the Canon Law, an ecclesiastic who holds 
a dignity which gives him some prc-emi- 
nence over mere priests and canons; as a 
bishop, dean, archdeacon, prebendary, &c. 

DIVGRAPH (dus, double; and graphé, a 
letter: Gr.), a union of two vowels, of 
which one only is pronounced, as in bread. 
It is essentially different from adiphthong, 
which consists of two vowels also, but pro- 
duces a sound which neither of the vowels 
has separately. 

DIGRESSION (digressio, a going aside: 
Lat.), in Rhetoric or Literary Composition, 
that passage or narration which deviates 
from the main subject, but which has sume 
relation to it, or may be useful by way of 
illustration, 

DIGYN‘ILA (dis, twice 3 and guné,a female; 
Gr.), in Botany, an order in the Linnwan 
system, consisting of plants that have two 
pisti)s. 

DIHEXAHE’DRAL (dia, twice; her, six 5 
and hedra, a hbase: @?r.), in Crystallography, 
having the form of a hexahedral (six-sided) 
prism with trihedral (threc-sided) summits. 

DIKK, or DYKE (dique : Fy.), a mound of 
earth, stones, or other materials, Intended 
to prevent Jow land from being {nundated 
by the sea, d&c.,as the dikes of Holland.——~— 
In Geology, sheets of igneous rock, which 
have usually a vertical or oblique position, 
They have originated from the filling up of 
a fissure by molten rock. When the rocks 
at each side have disappeared through de- 
nudation, the dike is seen to stand out like 
a wall; whence ita name. 

DILAPIDA'TION (dilapidatio, from di- 
lapido, I demolish: Lat.), in Law, the ruin 
or damage which accrues to a house In con- 
sequence of neglect. 

DILATA/’/TION (dilatatio, from dtlato, I 
make wide: Lat.), in Surgery and Anatomy, 
the widening the orifice of a wound, or the 
distension of a venel 
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DILEM'MA (dtlémma: from dis, twice; 
and lambano, I take: Gr.), in Logic, an ar- 
gument which ts usually defined as a coin- 
plex kind of conditional syNogism. It has 
commonly two divisions, which places an 
opponent in such a position that he cannot 
escape from one of two difficulties, both 
fatal to his own side, If he avoids the 
rocks, he is drawn into the whirlpool It 
is sometimes called a syliogismus cornutus, 
or horned syllogism, the adversary being 
gored by one or other horn. When Demos- 
thenes argued against schines, ‘If he 
joined in the public rejoicings he is incon- 
sigteut; if he did not he is unpatriotic; 
therefore he ia either inconsistent or un- 
patriotic,’ he urged a dilemma against his 
opponent, 

DILETTAN’TE (Jtai.), an amateur of the 
fine arts. 

DILETTAN'TI SOCIETY, a society esta- 
blished in London in 1734, and still existing, 
for the purpose of promoting the study of 
the fine arts. It has chiefly devoted itseif 
to ancient sculpture, and has been at the 
expense of bringing some specimens to this 
country, and of publishing several volumes 
of tlustrations, inscriptions, and travels. 
The society meets at the Thatched House 
Tavern in St. James’s Street, London, 
where there i3 a collection of portraits of 
several eminent members, and two conver- 
sation pleces by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

DILU‘VIUM (adeluge: Lat.), an old gev- 
logical term given to boulders and super- 
ficial accumulations of gravel, sand, and 
mud, which were formerly attributed to 
the deluge of Scripture. The phenomena 
in question are now considered to have 
been produced by the action of ice, 

DIMEN’SION (dimensto, & measuring: 
Lat.), the measure or compass ofa thing, A 
line has one dimension, namely, length; a 
superficies two, length and breadth; anda 
solid three, length, breadth, and thickness, 
The word is generally used in the plural, 
and then denotes the whole space occupied 
by a body, or ita size and capacity; as the 
donensimms of a room, ship, &c. 

DIMINUEN’DO (i/tel.), a term in Music of 
the same meaning as decrescendo, Which see, 

DIMINU‘TION (diminutio, a lessening: 
Lat.), in Architecture, a contraction of the 
upper part of a column, by which tts dia- 
meter is made leas than that of the lower 
part. It generally commences from one- 
third of the helght of the column.—— D!- 
MINUTION, in Rhetoric, the exaggerating 
what is said, by an expression that seems 
to diminish it,——In Music, the imitation of 
or reply to a subject, in notes of half the 
length or value of those of the subject itsc?f, 

DIMINUTIVE (diminutus, lessened: Lat.) 
in Grammar, a word which, by means of 
some termination, attaches littleness to the 
idea contained in the original word ; as, 
rivulet, asmallriver ; mannikin, a little man. 


DIM’I8SORY (dimissus, sent away: Lat), 
dismissing to another jurisdiction.——A 
LETTER Dimissory is one given by a bi- 
shop to a candidate for holy orders, having 
a titie in his diocese, directed to some other 
get , and giving leave for the bearer to 

oO 


{ned by him. 








DIM'ITY, a kind of white cotton cloth, 
ribbed or figured. It was originauy fm- 
ported from Indla, but is now manufactured 
in Lancashire and varioug other parts of 
Britain. 

DIOO’ESAN (dioikesis, a government: 
Gr.), & bishop who has charge of a particu- 
lar diocese, 

D1‘OCESE or DI’OCESS (same deriv), the 
district or circuit of a bishop's jurisdiction. 
The word wag first used In the fourth cen- 
tury, when the cxterior polity of the church 
began to be formed upon the modet of the 
Roman empire. England, {n regard to its 
ecclesiastical state, is divided into two pro- 
vinces, viz., Canterbury and York, and each 
province into subordinate dioceses; the 
province of Canterbury contains twenty- 
one dioceses, and that of York three. These 
are divided into archdeaconries, which 
are subdivided into rural deaneries and 
parishes, 

DIOCTAHE'DRIA (dis, twice; octd, ciglt ; 
and hedra, a hase: Gr.), in Crystallography, 
crystals composed of two octangular pyra- 
mids, joiied hase to base, without any in- 
termediate column, 

DIVODON (dia, twice; and odaois, a tooth: 
Gr.), in Ichthyology, a genus of fishes, each 
of whose Jawa 18 a single and continuous 
dental plate. Like the Tetrodons, they have 
the power of inflating their bodies with air 
until they become globular. Their skins 
are frequently set with spines. They are 
dangerous fishes to use as food. 

DIGYCIOUS (dis, double; and otkoa, a 
house: @r.), a term applied by botanists to 
those species of plants which have the sta- 
miniferous flowers on one individual, and 
the pistilliferous flowers on another. Mo- 
nescions species (monos, single; and ofkos, 
a house: Gr), are those which have niso 
unisexual or dicHinous flowers, but they are 
found upon the same individual, Linnseaus 
formed two ordera, Muna cit and Diwcia, for 
the reception of such plats, 

DIOME’DEA. [See ALBATROSS.) 

DIO?P’SI DE (diopsis, a view through any- 
thing: G*r.), arare mineral, of a pale green 
colour, occurring in prismatic trystals, and 
regarded as a variety of Auygite. 

DIOP’TRICS (dioptron, anything through 
which an object 1s seen: Gv.), that branch 
of Optics which has reference to the light 
which enters and passes through trans- 
parent bodies. The phenomena of refrac- 
tion, including the changes of direction 
which rays of Heht undergo in passing 
through prisms and lenses, fall into the de- 
partment of dioptrica; and many‘optical 
instroments, such as the telescope, the 1ni- 
croscope, tle spectroscope, and the stereo- 
scope, have been constructed according to 
the laws discovered by the study of this 
branch of optics. 

DIORAMA (diorao, I see through: G7.), 
aA mode of painting invented by two French 
artists, Daguerre and Bouton. It produces 
a very high degree of optical delusion, by 
the application of two principles. First, the 
spectators and the picture are placed in two 
different rooms, and the picture is viewed 
through an aperture, the sides of which are 
continued towards the picture, so as to pre 
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vent any object in the picture-room, except 
tho picture itself, being seen. The only 
light which enters the eye is from the pic- 
ture, and the latter is illuminated by a 
method which allows the light thrown on 
it to be varied, as to intensity, tint, &c, 
according to every difference of circum- 
stances. Secondly, certain parts of the 
picture are in transparency: this allows a 
stream of light to be thrown from behind, 
which, passing through the picture, pro- 
duces gn extraordinary brilliancy, and a 
relief of the objects which is exceedingly 
strong and deceptive. 

DIOSOCO/RBA. [See Yam.) 

DIOS’PYROS (dwa, celestial; and puros, 
food: G*r.), in Botany, a genus of trees 
growling in Asia, Africa, and America, nat. 
ord, HBbenacew, and bearing a pluin-like 
edible fruit. 

DIP, the angle made by a magnetic 
needle, freely suspended at its middie, 
with the horizontal plane at any given 
place on the earth’s surface,——DIP, in 
Geology, the inclination of a stratum of 
rock; its amount is measured by the angle 
{t makes with the horizontal plane. Strike 
is the direction of the stratum at right 
angles to the dip. The ridge of a house 
roof represents the strike, whilst the slop- 
ing slates represent the dip. 

DIPET’ALOUDS (des, double: and petalon, 
a leaf: Gr, in Botany, an epithet for a 
corolla having two petals only, 

DIPHTHE’RIA (diphthera, parchment: 
Gr), & pecuillar condition of the mucous 
membrane, when, instead of secreting pus, 
as in the case of ordinary inflammation, 
lymph is poured out in large quantities, and 
a thick false membrane is forined over the 
surface. The term has been commonly ap- 
plied to the disease when it attacks the 
mucous membrane of the throat, but it is 
now extended toa similar condition of the 
membrane lining the eyelids (diphtheria of 
the conjunctiva). Diphtheria of the thioat 
is often associated with very severe consti- 
tutional symptoma~a, 

DIPH'THONG (diphthongos: from dire, 
double; and phthongos, a voice: Gr.), the 
union of two vowels prononnced in one 
syllabie, as nowe, bound, joint, &c. [See 
DIGRAPH.] 

DIPH’/YLLOUS (dis, double ; and phulion, 
a leaf: Gr), in Botany, an epithet for a 
caly x, &., having two leaves. 

DIP’LOB (Gr., from dipioo, I double), in 
Apatomy, the horny or spongy substance 
between the tables of the skull. 

DIPLO'MA (Gr., from samo), a written 
document, conferring some power, privi- 
lege, or honour, Thus an instrument or 
licence, given by colleges, societies, &c. 
to a clergyman to exercise the ministerial 
function; or to a physician to practise his 
profession, after passing examination, or 
being admitted to a degree, Every kind 
of ancient charter, donation, bull, &c., is 
comprehended by writers on diplomatics 
under this name, from the charters of the 
Roman emperors having been inscribed on 
two tablets of copper joined together so as 
to fold like a book. 


DIPLOMACY (from last). In {ts most 


—— 


extended signification, it embraces the 
whole system of negotiation with forrign 
States, as founded on public law, positive 
engagements, or custom. It is carried on 
by and through ambassadors, envoys, or 
other representatives, each state haying 
representatives at the seat of government 
of every other._—It was one part of the 
business of the congress assembled at 
Vienna in 1814, to regulate the degrees of 
rank to which the various dzplomatic agents 
were entitled: viz,1. Ambassadors. 2. En- 
voys extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentlary. 3. Ministers resident. 4. Ohargés 
@afiires, 5. Secretaries of legation and 
attachés Munisters at a court are denom- 
nated the diplomatic body. 

DIPLOMAT’ICS (from same), the science 
ot diplomas, or of ancient writing, Hterary 
and public documents, decrees, charters, 
&c., having for its object the deciphering 
of old writings and ascertaining their au- 
thenticity, &c. 

DIPLO’PIA (diplos, double; and opsis, 
sight: Gr.), in Medicine, a disease in the 
eye, which causes the person to see an object 
double or treble, 

DIP’NODS (dipnoos, with two breathing 
apertures: from dais, double; and pnoos, a 
breath: Gr), in Surgery, an epithet for 
wounds which have two orifices. 

DIP’PING, among Miners, the iirter- 
ruption or breaking off of the veing of 
ore, an accident often attended with much 
trouble before the ore can again be dis- 
covered, 

DIP’PING NEED’‘LE, an instrument in- 
tended to show the magnetic force of the 
earth It consists of a magnetic needle, 
having un axisat right angles to its length, 
and passing through its centre of gravity. 
It is capable, therefore, of moving freely in 
a vertical direction. When the instrument 
i8 placed anywhere except on the magnetic 
meridian, on account of one of ita poles 
being nearer to one of the magnetic poles, 
and therefore more strongly attracted, 
than the other, {¢ dips, or points down- 
wards towards that predominating pole, 
and when, by means of a variation compass, 
it ig adjusted so that its motion coincides 
with the plane of the magnetic meridian, 1t 
shows the direction of the magnetic force ; 
and the intersections of two or more direc- 
tions, formed at different places, point out 
the position of the magnetic pole. The angle 
of dip at a given place is ascertained from 4 
graduated circle, to which the needle acts 
as an index; and the force of the magnetic 
attraction may be ascertained by shifting a 
movable weight along the raised end until 
the needle becomes horizontal. In sume 
cases, the needle is made to move freely, 
both in a horizontal and vertical direction ; 
in which case, a separate variation compass 
is not required. 

DIP’SACUS (Lat.; from adipsakos, the 
teasel: Gr), in Botany, a genus including 
the Dipsacus Fullonum, or cultivated teasel 
reared in great quantities In the weat of 
England, and employed for raising the nap 
upon woollen cloths by means of crooked 
awns upon the heads. For this purpose, 
these are fixed on the circumference of @ 
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large broad wheel, which tarns round while | towards the centre of the earth ——ANGLE 
the cloth fs held against them oF Drrerorion, the angle comprehended 
| DIP'TERA (dipteros, with two wings | between the lines of directign of two con 
from dis, twice, and pleron,a wing Gr) in| spiring forces——-DIRECTION WORD, in 
kntomology, an order of ineects comprising Printing, the word which is somc times put 
an immense number of species, of which | at the bottom of a page, and which begins 
the honse fly is an example As some of| the next pagc 
this order have no wings, it is distin- DIRECTOR (dirigo, I arrange Lat), a 
guished by several pc culiarities drawn from | person appointed to transact the affairs ot 
othersources Behind the wings is a pair of | a public company, as, the director of a bank, 
slender bod! s termed halteres, or balances, | assurance office, &c ——DIRKCTOR, in Sur 
which are always in motion, and are gene- | ery, & grooved probe tu direct the edge of 
rally present even when true wings are not the knife or scissors in opening sinuses 
developed In some species, as the blow fly, | or fistuls, &c, that by means of it the 
the eggs are hatched within the body of | subjacent nerve and tendons may remain 
the parent, in others as the forest fl}, the | unhurt 
larva undergocs its metamorphosis inthe| DIREC/TORY (directorius, that points to 
parents body, and the young are excluded | some object Jat), a book containing an 
a alphabetical Hat of the tnhabitanta of a 
t wh with their places of abode Also, a 
book containing directious for public wor | 
ship or religious services ——In France, the 
term durecti ry was given to five officers to 
whom the executive authority Was com 
mitted In 1795 Ie had the appointment 
and removal of the ministers of state Its 
policy was at first modcrate and concilia 
tory, but at last gave great dissatisfaction 
After existing four 3 ears, It Was ovci thrown 
by the asecndcucy of Buonaparte 
DIRGE (dir ge J tt) asong t tune, in- 
tended to ex], ress eilef, sorrow, and mourn 
fug Itisacorruy tion of the word dure, 
with which the Romag Catholic service for 
the dead commences 
DIS a prefix or Ineeparable particle, 
winch gencrally has the force of a privative 
and negative as disarm, disallow, disoblige 
In some cases, however, ft denotcs sepa 
ration, a8 im dest» bute, disconnect The 
Greek word dag (twice) means that any thing 
1s doubled, the last letter being sonictimes 
cut cf 
DISABIL’ITY (des, a privative, and habt- 
ltas fitness Jat) in Law, an incapacitv 
under which a jerson labours, aud which 
prevents lim from enjoying certain legal 
benefits hus an alien cannot take Jands 
an infant cannot inake valid contracts, & 
Jtis produced inf ur ways vi7, by the act 
of God of thelaw of the yerson, or of his 
anccators —— Dra ibility Aiffers from 4a. 
ability in denoting deprivation of ability 
whereas wabtlity denotes destitution of 
ability, either by dc privation or otherwise 
DISAFFOR EST, to abolish forest laws 
and their oppreasive priviléges with respect 
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DIP’TYCHA, or DIP*T\CH (diptuchos, 
twofold Gr),in Roman Antiquity, a public 
register of the names of the consuls and 
other magistrates —— Among the early 
Christians tableta, on ono of which were 

| written the names of the deceased, and 
on the other those of the living patriarchs, 

| bishops, &c, o1 of those who had done 

| any service to the church They consisted 
of two leaves, which folded like a book If 
the register consisted of morc than tw 
leaves, it was 4 poluptuchon (manifold) 

DI PUS (dipous twofroted from ds 
twice, and pous, afoot Gi, on account of 
the disproportionate devclapment of the 
hinder legs), in Zoology, 2 genus of rodents 
between the squirrels and rath, and greatly 
resembling the kangaroo in the enormous 
development «f the hind legs and tail The 
kgvptian Jerboa has a body elght inches 
Jong, and was known to the ancients by 
that name It is found in various j arts of 
Africa, and in the eastern provinces of 
Siberia. It hvesin burrows, in which it re 
poses during the day, choosing the night for 
{ts excursions, and for obtaining its food 

DIPY’RE (dipuros, twice put in the fire 
Gr ~— doubly acted on by fire), a mineral 
occurring in minute prisms, composed of 
silica, alumina, and lime Before the blow 
pipe it becomes phosphorescent, and then 


fuses 
DI RA (ill-omened Lat.),in the Roman 
divination, any unusual accidents or un 
common appearances as sneezing, stuin 
bling, strange vol.es apparitions, spilling 
galt or wine upon the table or upon ones 
clothes, meeting wolves, hares, foxes, &e 
DIRECT’ (directus, straight Lat) inT aw, | toa particular district 
an epithet for the line of asccndants and DISAGGREGA’TION (dts, privative and 
| descendants in genealogical succession —— | agrego, I gather together Lat), th® act or 
DiRxcT, in Astronomy, a term uscd when a | on ration of separating au agerc gate body 
planet moves forward in the zodiac accord | fnto its Component parts 
| tng to the natural order and succession of DISCO, or DISK (diskos Gr), the body and 
the signa, in distinction from retrograde —— | facc of the sun, the moon, or a planet as it 
In Optica, a direct ray is one which is car | a] pears to us on the earth, or the body and 
ried from a point of the invisible object face of tlie earth, as It would appear to a 
directly to the eye, without being turned | spectator at the moon The fixed stars are 
out of its rectilinear direction by any inter | destitute of any apparent disk, even when 
vening body viewed by the beat telescopes ——In Optics, 
DIRECTION, LINE OF (dzrecteo, from | the magnitude of the lens of a telescope, or 
dirigo, 1 send in a straight line Lat), in {the width of its aperture ——Drso, tn 
Mechanics, a line along whicha given force | tany, the part inside the ray of 8 radiated 
tends to move a body on which it acts [compound flower, such as is seen in the 
| thus, the line of direction of gravity is 'marigold or daisy. 
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DISCHAR’GING ROD (décharger, to dis- 
charge: Fy.), an instrument used in electri- 
cal experiments. It generally consists of 
metal wire with balls at the end, a joint 
in the middle, and a glass handle. 

DISCI’PLE onde dope from disco, I learn: 
Lat.), one who learns anything from another: 
thus the followers of any teacher, philoso- 
pher, &c., are called disciples. In the more 
common acceptation, among Christians, the 
disciples denote those who were the iinme- 
diate followers and attendants on Christ, 
of whom there were seventy or seventy- 
two specially selected by him; but the 
word is also applied to all Christians, as 
they profess to learn and receive his doc- 
trines and precepts. The words disciple and 
apostle are often synonymously used in the 
soaspel history; but sometimes the apostles 
are distinguishedfrom disciples,as persons 
chosen out of their number to be the prin- 
cipal ministers of religion. 

DIS’OIPLINE (same deriv.), subjection to 
laws, rules, order, and regulations, either 
in a moral, ecclesiastical, or military sense. 
Also that chastisement or external mortifi- 
cation which some religious devotees intlict 
on themsely es. 

DISCI.AIM’ER (dis, privative ; and clamo, 
I ery out: Lat.), in Law, a denial by a tenant 
of his landlord’s title ; or the renunciation 
by an executor before he has proved a will 
of the executorship; aiso in equity, a plea 
by which the defend#t renounces all claim 
to the subject of the demand made by the 
bill._—In Patent Law, the formal renuncis- 
tion in writing of something claimed in the 
specification. 

DIS’CORD (discordia, from discors, disso- 
nant: Lat.), in Music, a unfon of sounds 
which the ear receives with dislike, whe- 
ther they are produced together or in suc- 
cession, A discord may, however, be happily 
introduced into x musical composition; mn 
which case, it adds to the pleasure pro- 
duced by the chord into which it is re- 
solved, and for which the discordant note 
Ig 92 preparation. 

DIS'COUGT, in Commerce, an allowance 
made on a bill or any other debt not vet 
become due, in consideration of immediate 
payment; or any deduction from the cus- 
tomary price of an article. The discounts 
at banking establishments are usually the 
amount of legal interest paid by the bor- 
rower, and dedgicted from the sum bor- 
rowed at the commencement of the credit. 
To discount a tall of exchange, rignifies 
to pay it before it is due, deducting a 
certain part of the sum for the accommo- 
dation 

DISCOV’ERY (découvriz, to discover: Fr.), 
in Law, the disclosing or revealing anything 
by a defendant in his answer to a bill filed 
against him in a court of equity. 

DISORE/TIVE (discretus, separated : Lat.), 
in Logic, an epithet applied to a proposition 
expressing some distinction, opposition, or 
variety, by means of but, though, yet, &c.; 
as, men change their dresses, but not their 
inclinations. 

DIS‘OUS (Lat. ; from aiskos: Gr.), in An- 
tiquity, a quoit made of Iron, and sometimes 

perfornted in the middle. The players did 
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not try to hit a mark, but to throw the 
quoit as far as they could. 

DISCU’/TIENT (discutio, I dispel: ZLat.), a 
medicine or application which disperses 
any coagulated fluid, or tumour. 

DISE’ASR, any atate of a ifving body in 
which the natural functions of the organs 
are interrupted or disturbed, either by de- 
fective or preternatural action. A disease 
may affect the whole body, or a particular 
liinb or part of the body; and such partial 
affection of the body is called a lucal or 
topical disease. 

DISINFEO'TION (dis, privative; and 7@- 
Jectus, tainted : Lat.), in Medicine, purifica- 
tion from infected matter. 

DISINTEGRA’TION (dis, privative; and 
wtegratio, a making whole: Lat.), the act 
of separating integrant parts of a substance, 
as distinguished from decomposition or the 
separation of constituent parts. Geologists 
speak of the disintegration of rocks under 
atmospheric influences. 

DISJUNOTIVE (disjungo, I separate: 
Lat.), in Grammar, an epithet for conjunce- 
tions which unite sentences, but separate 
the sense, as but, nor, &C.——-A DISJUNCTIVR 
PROPOSITION, in Logic, {is one consisting 
of two or more categorical parts connected 
disjunctively, and therefore stated alter- 
natively, as ‘it was day or night.’——A Dis- 
JUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM is one in which the 
major proposition fs disjunctive; as ‘the 
earth moves in either a circle or an ellipsis ; 
but it does not move in a circle, therefore 
it moves in an ellipsis.’ 

DISLOCA/TION (dis, privative; and lo- 
catuo,a placing: Lat.),a displacement of ont 
part with referenco to another, 

DISMEM’BERED (démembrer, to dismem- 
ber: Fr.),1n Heraldry, an epithet for birds 
that bave neither feet nor legs; and also 
for lions and other animals whose members 
are separated 

DISPATOW’ES (dépéches;: Fr.),in Politics, 
a packet of letters sent by a public officer, 
on some affair of state or public business, 

DISPENSA’‘TION (dispensatio: Lat), in 
Eeclesiasti al affairs, the granting of a H- 
cence, or the licence itself, to do what is 
forbidden by Jaws or canons, or to omit 
something which igs commanded. Also, a 
system of principles and rites enjoined : as 


the Musaic dispensatvon, that is, the Leviti-_ 


cal law and rites. 

DISPEN’/SATORY (dtspensatoriua, relat 
ing to management: Zat.),,or PHARMACO- 
Ppa/taA, an authorized volume containing 
directions for compounding medicines. 

DISPERMOUS (dia, twice ; and sperma,a 
seed: Gr.), in Botany, an epithet for fruits 
which contain only two 8 

DISPER’SION (dispergo, I scatter about: 
Lat.), in Optics, the separation of the dif- 
ferent coloured rays, during refraction, 
arising from their different refrangibilitiea, 
——In Medicine, the removing of intiam- 
mation from a part, and restoring it to its 
healthy state, 





DISPLAY’ED (déployer, to spread out: | 


Fr.), in Heraldry, a term applied to the po- 
sition of an eagle, or any other bird, when 
it is erect, with ita wings expanded or apread 
out, 





DISPOSITION ] 


DISPOSITION (dispositio: Lat.), in Ar- 
ehitecture an arrangement of the whole 
design : it differs from distri which 
relates to the arrangement of the internal 


parts. 

DISPUTA'TION (disputatio: Lat.), in the 
schools, a contest, elther by words or in 
writing, on some point of learning, for a 
degree, prise, or for an exercise, Also a 
verbal controversy respecting the truth of 
some fact, opinion, or argument; as when 
Paul disputed with the Jews in the syna- 


gogue, 

DISQUISI’TION (disquisitto, an investi- 
gation: Zat.), an inquiry into the nature 
and properties of any problem, question, 
&c., with the intention of acquiring or im- 
paruues correct knowledge regarding it. 

DISRUPTION (disrumpo, I break asun- 
der: Lat.), in Geology, a term applied to the 
violent separation of rocks by an earth- 
quake. 

DISSEO’TION (disseco, I cut up: Lat.), 
the methodical opening of an organized 
body, for the purpose of examining its 
structure and uses. Le Gendre observes, 
that the dissection of a human body, even 
dead, was held a sacrilege till the time of 
Francis 1.; and that he has seen a consul- 
tation held by the divines of Salamanca, at 
the request of Charles V., to settle the ques- 
tion whether or not it were lawful, in point 
of conscience, to dissect a human body for 
the purposes of anatomical science, 

DISSEH’ISIN or DISSE’IZIN, in Law, a 
wrongful putting out of him who Is seised 
of the freehold in lands: it {s either single 
dissetein, or disseisin by force, more properly 
called deforcement. 

DISSEN'TER (dissentio, I think other- 
wise: Lat,), one who separates from the ser- 
vice and worship of any established church. 
In England, therefore, the word is particu- 
Jarly applied to those who do not conform to 
the rites and service of its churchas by law 
established, The principles on which dia- 
senters separate from the church of England 
are the right of private judgment, and 
liberty of conscience, They maintain that 
Christ, and he alone, ts the head of the 
cburch, and that they bow to no authority, 
in matters of religion, but that which pro- 
ceeds from him. In England the Presby- 
terians are dissenters, in Scotiand the K}.is- 


copalians, 

DISSH’PIMENT (dissepimentum, from 
dissepio, I hedge off: Zaf.), in Botany, a 
partition or septum formed in ovarier, by 
the united sides of the carpels, whereby 
cells are formed. 

DISBSIPA’TION (dissipatio, a scattering: 
Lat.), in Physica, the insensible loss or waste 
of the minute parts of a body, which fly off. 
By means of it, the body is diminished, or 
consumed. 

DISSOL’VENT (dissolvo, I dissolve : Lat.), 
or BOLVENT, in Chemistry, a menstruum, or 
anything which has the power of converting 
a solid substance into a fluid; thus, water 
is a digsolvent of salts.—JIn Medicine, any 
remedy supposed capable of dissolving cal- 
eulf or other concretions in the body. 
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consonance: it is synonymous with discord, 
which see, 

DIS’TANOE (Fr. ; from distq, I am sepa- 
rated from: Lat), LINE OF, in Perspec- 
tive, a right line drawn from the eye to 
the principal point; the a adeird of distance 
being a point in the horizontal line at a 
distance from the principal point equal to 
that of the eye from the same,——. DISTAKOE, 
as applied to the turf, is a leugth of 240 
yards from the winning-post of a race- 
course. Precisely at this spot is fixed a post 
corresponding with others, but having a 
gallery capable of holding three or four 
persons, Which is called the distance-post. 
In this gallery, as well as in that of the win- 
ning-post, before the horses start each heat, 
& person is stationed holding a crimson 
flag; during the time the horses are run- 
ning, each flag is suspended from the front 
of the gallery to which it belongs, and {fs in- 
clined forward as a horse passes either post. 
1f there happen to be any horse which haa 
not come up to the distance-post before the 
first horse in that heat has reached the 
winning-post, such horse is said to be ‘ dis- 
tanced,’ and is thereby disqualified for 
running any more during that race. 

DISTEM’PER, in the Veterinary art, a 
disease incident to dogs, horses, and other 
domestic aniinals.—-In Painting, the use 
of colours mixed with size and water. Ona 
small scale this is called body-colour paint- 
ing. The old painters made use of white of 
egg, or the glutinous juice of the young 
branches of the fl@ tree. 

DIS’TICH (distichos: from dis, double; and 
stichos, a verse: Gr.), a couplet or couple of 
verses in poetry making complete sense. 

DISTILLA’TION (ds, apart ; and stillo, I 
trickie: Lat.), the evaporation and subae- 
quent condensation of liquids. Its discovery 
bas been ascribed to the alchemists, though 
it was probably known to the Arabians in 
very early times. On the large scale, it is 
used for the production of ardent spirits 
in distilleries. There are two distinct pro- 
cesses in the operations of the distiller: the 
first is the formation of alcohol ffom sugar ; 
the second, the separation of tne alcohol 
from the fluid, &c., with which it is associ- 
ated. In most cases, even the formation of 
sugar is a part of the distiller’s business in 
this country, as the substance employed is 
either malt, or a mixture of raw grain and 
malt, The process consists In the infusion of 
the ground grain and malt, with constant 
agitation, in a certain quantity of water, at 
& proper temperature, in the mash tun. 
After some time the Posulting wort \s run 
off, fresh water is added, and the process is 
repeated until scarcely anything soluble 
remains. When the worts are collected, 
they are made to ferment, by the addition 
of good yeast; and when the fermentation 
is over, the wash ig subjected to the action 
of heat: the spirit distila over and is con- 
densed. To purify and strengthen it, by 
separating the water and /usel oil, it 1s dis- 
tilled asecond tine. Sometimes it is puri- 
fied by filtration through charcoal. The oil 
comes Over most abuudantly towards the 


DIB/SONANCE (dissonantia, from dissono, | end of the distillation, when the weak spirit 
| EB disagrec in sound: Laz.), in Music, afalse! which remains requires an elevation of tem: 
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perature, which is also favourable to the 
evaporation of the oii. The process is not 
dificult to explained. The diastase of 
the malt cWanges the starch of the raw 
grain into sugar ; the fermentation changes 
the sugar into alcohol; the distillation 
separates the alcohol from the remaining 
fluid, on account of its boiling ata lower 
temperature: the second distillation re- 
moves still more of the water and oil, on 
account of the low temperature at which the 
comparatively strong solution of alcohol 
evaporates, The product of spirit froma 
given quantity of grain depends greatly on 
the skill and attention of the distiller. The 
spirit which comes over in the beginning of 
the firat distillation is termed first shot; 
that which comes over last, feint; the spirit 
before the second distillation is cailed low 
wines, Proof spirit is a mixture of about 
equal parts, by weight, of absolute alcohol 
and water. Great improvemeuts have been 
made in distillation: with some of the 
more perfect stills, a pure and strong spirit 
can be obtained by one distillation._— 
DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION, the produc- 
tion of gases, acids, &c., by subjecting 
organic substances to a heat which causes 
them to be decomposed. In this way coal 
gas is obtained from bituminous coal, 
and pyroligneous acid from wood.——FRAO- 
TIONAL DISTILLATION, distillation carried 
on at several differont degrees of tem pera- 
ture, the product of each distillation, ata 
uived degree, being kept separate from the 
others. 

DISTINO'TION (distinguo, I make a dif- 
ference; Lat.), in Argumentation, the ad- 
tmnission of what is said by au adversary, to 
be true in one sense, but not io another. 
Thus, if it be asserted that ‘age is vene- 
rable,” we may distinguish, by admitting 
this to be true of a virtuous old age, but 
denying it of one that 1s corrupt. 

DIS'TOMA, a genus of intestinal worms. 
[See FLUKE.) 

DISTRESS’ (distringo, I strain hard: Lat.), 
{n Law, the proceeding of entering upon 
land and houses, and seizing the movabie 
property, Browing crops, &c., with a view 
of selling the same for the purpose of satis- 
fying some clain, Landlords have a right 
of distress for rent which has become due. 
A distress cannot be made after suuset, or 
before sunrise. Gates cannot be broken 
open, nor can the outer dour of a dwelling- 
house or buildflig be forced open in order 
to make a distress. The goods distrained 
cannot be sold until five days from the 
makifig of the distress have expired. Oer- 
tain species of personal chattels are exempt 
from distress, particularly the utensils and 
instruments of a person’s trade and profes- 
sion—if in actual use. All diatresses for 
rent must be made by day. But if the 
tonant fraudulently removes goods from 
the premises, the landlord may, within 
thirty days, seize such goods, wherever 
found, unless they are sold for 8 valuable 
consideration before the seizure. (See RE- 
PLEVIN.] 

DISTRIBU'TION (distributio: Lat, the 
act of dividing or separating ; as, the distri- 
bution of property among children, or the 








distribution of plants into genera and spe- 
cies. —In Architecture, the dividing and 
disposing of the several parts of a building, 
according to sume plan, or to the rules of 
the art.——In Medicine, the circulation of 
the chyle with the blood.—In Printing, 
the Inverse of composition. It consists in 
throwing the types or letters, one by one, 
into those compartments of the cases to 
which they belong.——In Logic, a term is 
sald to be distributed ina proposition when 
it is employed !n its full extent, so as to 
comprise everything to which the term can 
be applied. Thus manis weak, where the 
term man fs distributed, and weak undistri- 
buted, since there are other things weak 
besides mau,——DIsSTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE, 
justice so administered by a judge ag to 
give every man his due,——-DISTRIBUTIVE, 
in Grammar, an epithet for words which 
serve to distribute things into their sev9- 
ral orders, as each, either, every, &C. 

DIS‘TRICT (districts, stretched out: 
Luat.), & word applicable to any portion of 
Jand or country, or to any part of a city or 
town, which {s defined by law or agreement. 
A governor, a prefect, or a judge may have 
his district, or states and provinces may be 
divided into districts for public meetings, 
the exercise of elective rights, &¢.——D1h- 
TRIOT, in Law, that circuit or territory 
within which certain laws may be in force, 
or regarding which certain regulations, &c., 
may have been made. 

DISTRIN’GAS (you are to distrain : Lat.), 
a writ in common law proceedings ad- 
dressed to the sheriff, directing him to com- 
pel the appearance of a defendant, or to dis- 
train the guods of a defendant.——In Chan- 
cery, & writ called a distringas issues to 
compel the appearance of a corporation 
aggregate, Also awrit to restrain the Bank 
of England from transferring stock or pay- 
ing dividends. 

DITHY RAM’BUS (Dithurambos, Bacchus: 
Gr.), & sort of hymn anciently sung in 
honour of Bacchus, full of excitement and 
poetical rage: any poem written with wild- 
ness. The dithyrambic poetry was very 
bold and irregular, for the poets not only 
took the liberty to coin new words for the 
purpose, but made double and compound 
words, which contributed very much tothe 
wild magnificence of this kind of compo- 
sition. 

DI’TONE (ditonos : from dis, doubie; and 
tonos, a tone; Gr.), in Music, an interval 
comprehending two tones, 

DITREM’ATOUS. [See MONOTREMA- 
TOUS.) 

DITRIHED’RIA (dis, twice; tris, thrice; 
and hedra, a basc: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a 
genus of crystals with six sides or planes ; 
being formed of two trigunal pyramids 
joined base to base, without any interme- 
diate column, 

DIT/TANY OF CRETE, a species of 
marjoram used asa febrifuge, the Origanum 
dictamnus of botanists, a native of Candia. 

DIT'TO (detto, said : Ital), contracted into 
Do. in books of accounts, signifies ‘the 
aforesaid.’ It is used to avoid repetition. 

DIURETICS (diourétikos, promoting a 
discharge of urine: Gr., medicines which 





























DIURNAL 


have the power to promote or increase the 
discharge of urine. 

DIUR’NAL ARCH (dturnus, daily: Lat.), 
in Astronomy, the arch or number of de- 
grees that the sun, moon, or stars describe 
hetween their rising and setting._— DIUR- 
NAL MOTION of a planet, 80 Many degrecs 
and minutes as any plane moveg intwenty- 
four hours, 

DIVAN’ (an audience chamber: Turk.), a 
council-chamber or court, in which justice 
ts administered in the eastern nations, 
particularly among the Turks. There are 
two sorts of divans: that of the grand seix- 
nior, called the council of state, which con- 
sista of seven of the principal officers of the 
empire; and that of the grand vizier, com- 
posed of stx other viziers or councillors of 
state, with the chancellor, and secretaries 
of state, for the distribution of justice. — 
The word divan, tn Turkey, alsv denotes a 
kind of stage, which 18 always found in the 
halls of the palaces, and in the apartments 
of private persons. It is covered with 
costly tapestry, and has a number of 
embroidered cushions leaning against the 
wall; the master of the house reclineson 
it when he recelves visitors. From this, a 
kind of sofa has obtained the name of dtvan., 

DIVARICATE (divarico, I spread out: 
Lat), in Botany, an epithet for a branch 
which spreads out wide, or forms an obtuse 
angle with the stem. It is also applicd to 
peduncles and petioles. 

DIVER’GENT (di, asunder; and vergo, I 
turn: Lat), spreading out.——DIVFRGING 
LINES, in Geometry, those which constantly 
recede from cach other.——DIVERGENT 
Rays, in Optics, those raya which spread 
out more and more as they recede from 
their source : opposed to convergent. Con- 
eave glasses render the rays divergent, and 
convex ones convergent.——DIVERGING 
SERIES, in Mathematics, a series the terms 
of which always become larger the further 
they are continued. 

DIVER'BION (diverto, I turn a differcnt 
way: Lat.), in Milltary tactics, an attack on 
an enemy, by making a movement towards 
a point that is weak and undefended, in 
order to draw his forces off from continuing 
operations in another qtarter. 

DIV'IDEND (dimdendum, something to 
be divided: Lat.), the part or proportion of 
profits which the members of a society or 
public company receive at stated periods, 
according to the share they possess in the 
capital or common stock of the concern. 
The term is applied also to the annual 
interest paid by government on various 
public debts, In thia sense, the order by 
which stockholders receive their interest 
is called a dividend warrant, and the portions 
of interest not called for are denominated 
unclaimed dividends. It also signifies the 
sum a creditor recefves from a bankrupt’s 
estate.——DIVIDEND, in Arithmetic, the 
number to be aivided into equal parts by 
the d:vraor. 

DIVI-DIVI, the Indian name of a legu- 
minous tree, Casalpynia corivaria, growing 
in South America, the pods of which are 
very rich in astringent principles, and are 
employed in tanning Icather. 
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DIVI’NA COMME’DIA LA the name by 
which Dante’s great poem fs known, al- 
though its author styled it qnly La COom- 
media, saying, that he called it a Comedy 
because, contrary to the fashion of tragedy, 
it begins with sorrow and ends with joy. 
Tt was not published entire until after 
Dante's death, which occurred {1n 1321. Tha 
poem, written in terza riina, isthe story of 
a vision, and is divided Into three books, the 
Inferno, the Purgitorio, and the Paradiso 


(Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven), whither he ° 


supposes himself in spirit to be succéssively 
transported Much of the poem is allego- 
rical, as he himself stated to his friends, 
telling them that it had many meanings, 
Dante wasa sincere son of the church, but 
he has unsparingly attacked the papal court, 
and urged the necessity of reform. There 
are many passages of stern {nvective, and 
bitter indignation, directed against persons 
and cities; but there are not wanting in- 
stances of vivid description and tender 
beauty. His great excellence, however, is 
thought to consist in his mastery over the 
feelings, and his acquaintance with the 
workings of the heart of man. Mang trans- 
lations have been maae into English, and 
almost all other European languages have 
their own versions. The Italtan editions 
have been very numerous, and the diaqui- 
sitions and commentaries upon {t would fill 
a library of respectable size. 

DIVINA'TION (divimatio: Lat.), the pre- 
tended art of discerning future events, or 
such as cannot be known by ordinary or 
natural means. The ancient philosophers 
divided divination into two kinds, natural 
and artificial. Natural divination was sup- 
posed to be effected by a kind of inaptiration 
or divine afflatus; artifictal divination by 
certain rites, or observances, which we have 
explained under their respectivetitles. <All 
the ancicnt Aasfatic tribes had modes of 
divination: the Egyptians and Greeks had 
their oracles; and, with the Romans, divi- 
nation and witchcraft were brought {nto n 
kind of system, and constituted part of their 
religion. In truth, there has hardly been a 
nation discovered, which had advanced 
beyond the lowest barbarism, that did not 
practise some kinds of divination sand even 
in the ages in which reason has most pre- 
vailed over feeling, the belief in the power 
of discerning future events has been enter- 
tained. Even the wise Socrates was wont 
to assert that the science of divination was 
necessary for all persons who would go- 
vern successfully either cities or their own 
familfes. 

DI’VING (dippan, to dive: Saz.), the art 
of descending under water to a considerable 
depth, and remaining there for a length of 
time, as occasion may require. The practice 
of diving 1s resorted to for the recovery of 
things that have been lost inthe water. An 
apparatus is now very generally employed, 
in which the head of the diver is covered hy 
a helntet of thin sheet copper, large enough 
to admit of its easy motion, and capable of 
containing from six to eight gallons of air. 
The helmet comes pretty far down on the 
breast and back, and has in front three eyo- 
holes, covered with glass, and protected by 
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brass wire. This helmet is united to a 
waterproof canvas jacket by means of rivets 
so tightly thgt nu water can be introduced 
to the body of the diver. The junction of 
the helmet and jacket is atuffed, so that it 
may clasp the shoulders of the diver firmly. 
A leather belt passes round the neck, to 
which are attached two weighta, one before 
and the other behind, each about 40lbs., in 
order that the diver may descend with faci- 
lity ; but, to provide against any accident 
when hg is at the bottom, the belt is secured 
with a buckle {n front, which he can in- 
stantly unfasten; and thus, dropping the 
weights, he rises to the surface. The diver 
{a supplied with fresh air by means of a 
flexible waterproof pipe, which enters the 
back of the helmet, and communicates with 
an air-pump at work above in the versel 
from which the dlver descends. Froin the 
back part of the helmet also there issues 
an eduction pipe, to allow the escape of the 
breathed air. In order that the diver may 
give notice to the attendants at the top, 
when he requires a hook, tackle, bucket, 
or any alteration in the supply of fresh air, 
he is furnished with a single line, which 
passes under his right arm He doscends 
from the side of the vessel by means either 
of a rope or wooden Jadder loaded at the 
lower end (but more frequently by the for- 
mer) When he reaches the bottom, the 
rope is let down, till it becomes slack, to 
prevent the motion® of the vessel from 
affecting him; and he carries a line in his 
hand, that he may, when necessary, return 
to the rope, 1f he Jets it go. To make him- 
self as comfortable as possible under water, 
he puts on two suits of flannel, over which 
he has a dress of waterproof cloth, which 
entirely covers his body, the only apertures 
being at the neck and wrists, and these are 
water-tight. The diver {s thus erabled to 
remain several hours at a time under water, 
all the whue perfectly dry, his motion being 
rendeicd quite steady by weights attached 
to his shovs, 

DI’VING-BELL, a mechanical contriv- 
ance, by wich persons may descend below 
the surface of the water and remuin there 
for some time without inconvenience. It 
Is most usually made in the form of a trun- 
eated cone, the smaller aud upper end being 
closed and the larger open; and it is used 
for the recovery of property that fs sunk in 
wrecks, &c. Of,late years it has also been 
much employed to assist in laying the 
foundations of buildings under water. To 
illustrgte the principle of this machine, 
take a glass tumbler and plunge it into 
water with the mouth downwards; you 
4.44 find that very little water will rise into 
the tuwnbler, which will be evident if you 
place a piece of cork inside; for Its upper 
aide will be perfectly drs, the air which was 
in the tumbler having prevented the en- 
trance of the water. But, as air is coim- 
pressible, it cannot entirely exclude the 
water, which condenses it a little, by pres- 
sure. Modern improvementa have rendered 
this apparatus perfect, The air pumped in 
not only supplies the divera, but empties 
the bell of water. Itis made heavy enough 
to sink itself, and is so constructed that it 
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cannot easily overset, even ff it meet a 
sunken rock. Signals render communica. 
tion between the divers and those above 
very simple and effective. By letting air 
through a stopcock into a water-tight com- 
partment in the upper part, the bell becomes 
so light ag to ascend, and by letting water 
into the same compartment, the bell is made 
sufficiently heavy to descend. The divers, 
therefore, have the machine completely un- 
der their own control 

DIVISIBIL/ITY (dinsibilis, that may be 
divided: Lut), that property by which the 
particles of matter in all bodies are capable 
of mechanical separation or disunion from 
one another. As it {a evident that a body 
is extended, so It is no less evident that it 
{s divisible; for, since no two particles of 
matter can exist In the same place, it fol- 
lows that they are really distinct from each 
other, which is all that is meant by being 
divisible. In this sense, the least conceiv- 
able particle must still be divisible, since 
it will consist of parts which will be really 
distiuet. Thus far, extension nmiay Le con- 
sidered as divided into an unlimited niuin- 
ber of parte, but with respect to the limits 
of the actual divisibility we are still in the 
dark. That matter may, even with the 
means at our disposal, be divided to a sur- 
prising extent, 18 easily proved by many 
simple experiments. A single grain of sul- 
phate of copper, or blue vitriol, will com- 
municate 4 fine azure tint to five gallons of 
water. In this case, the sulphate is at 
tenuated at least ten million tines, Odours 
are capable of yet wider diffusion : a single 
gruin of musk 15 sufficient to perfume a 
room for twenty years, 

DIVISION (diviseo: Lat.), the act of s&- 
parating any entire bodies into parts.—— 
Division, In Arithmetic, one of the four 
fundamental rules, by which we find how 
often a less number, called the divisor, is 
contained iu a greater, called the dindend, 
the number of times which the divisor is 
contained in the dividend being termed the 
quotient --—— DIVISION, in Music, the divid- 
ing the interval of an octave into a nun- 
ber of less intervals. The fourth and fifth 
divide the octave perfectly, though differ- 
ently: when the fifth is below, and serves 
as a bass to the fourth, the division is called 
haamonical, but when the fourth is below 
itis called arithmetical —— DIVISION, among 
Logicians, the unfolding of a complex 
idea, by enumerating the simple ideas of 
which it is composed.——In Rhetoric, the 
arrangement of a discourse under several 
heids ——DIVISION, part of an army, as a 
brigade, a squadron, or platoon ——A part 
of a fleet, or 2 select number of ships under 
a separate commander, and distinguished 
by a particular flag. 

DIVIS/ION OF LA’BOUR, in Political 
Economy, an expression employed to de- 
signate that apportionment of occupations, 
by means of which an individual labourer 
is restricted to the repeated execution of 
the same operation, or at least of a small 
number of operations. Adam Smith said 
that the superiority of civilized nations 
over savages is entirely owing to thia 
regulation; and he pofnted out that the 
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advantages attending it are :—1l. That work- 
men do not lose time by quitting one kind 
of occupation for another, by having to 
change their places, positions, or imple- 
ments, 2. That the mind and hand acquire 
a wonderful skill in performing simple and 
often-repeated operations. 3 That the di- 
vision of labour leads to the discovery of 
contrivances for the abridgment of lxbour. 
It reduces each operation to a very simple, 
and often-repeated process; and it is this 
kind of labour which is most easily per- 
formed by implements or machinery. 

DIVO/ROE (divortium, from diverio, I 
separate: Lat.), a separation, by law, of 
husband and wife. It is either a divorce @ 
vinculo matrimonii, that is, a complete 
dissolution of the marriage bond, by which 
the parties become as entirely disconnected 
as those who have not been joined in wed- 
lock; or a divorce 2 mensé et thoro (froin 
bed and board), by which the parties are 
legally separated, but not unmarried. Di- 
vorces are now obtained in the Court of 
Divorce, in consequence of adultery on the 
part of the wife, or of adultery, with cruelty 
or certain other serious offences, on the 
part of the husband, unless the petitioner 
lias connived at or condoned the adultery, 
or been gulflty of adultery also, or has too 
long delayed bringing the matter into 
court. A divorce & mensa et thoro is now 
termed a judictal separation, and is obtained 
on account of cruelty on the part of the 
hushand or wife, or adultery alone on the 
part of the husband: {t gives the wife, as 
to property and in other respects, the con- 
dition of a feme sole. Damages may be 
obtained by the Injured husband from the 
co-respondent or paramour; more or Jess 
of the furtune brought by the guilty wife 
may be allotted to the support of the chil- 
dren of the dissolved marriage; and whe- 
ther the marriage ig dissolved, or there is 
only a judicial separation, on petition of 
the wife, an order for alimony to her may 
be made, An appeal lies from this court 
to the House of Lords; but after the time 
limited for this purpose has expired, or 
the decree has been confirmed, the par- 
ties may marry as if the prior marriage had 
been dissolved by death. 

DOBEREINER’S LAMP, 8 small instru- 
ment for obtaining instantaneous light, in 
which a jet of hydrogen gas is inflamed by 
coming into contact with spongy platinum. 

DOCE'TZ (dokésis, an opinion: Gr.), a 
sect that looked upon all the acta and suf- 
ferings of Christ as having taken place 
only in appearance. 

DOOCIM‘ASY, or the DOCIMAS’/TIO ART 
(dokimasta, an examination, from dokimazo, 
I prove: Gr), the art of assaying metals, 
or separating them from foreign matters, 
and determining the nature and quantity 
of metallic substance contained in any ore 
or mineral. 

DOOK (docke: Germ.), an artificial basin 
for the reception of ships.——-WET Dooxs 
are constructed with gates, which, when 
shut, keep the ship afloat at low water. 
They are used for loading or unloading 
vessels out of the influence of the tide—— 
Dry Dooxs, called also graving docks, are 
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left dry by the sea, or are rendered so by 


st tac They are used for building, re 
pairing, And examining eships.¢ 

DOOK’RET (etiquette, a ticket : Fr.), in Law, 
an abridged entry of an instrument or pro- 
ceeding on a small piece of paper or parch- 
ment, 

DOCK’YARD, an arsenal, containing all 
sorts of naval stores and timber for ship- 
building. In England, the royal dockyards 
are at Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Deptford, Woolwich, and Sheernesa, where 
many of Her Majesty’s ships and vessels of 
war are generally moored during peace, and 
such as want repairing are taken into the 
docks and refitted. 

DOOTOR (a teacher: Dat.), a person who 
has passed all the degrees of a faculty, and 
is empowered to practise and teach it; or, 
according to modern usage, one who has 
received the highest degree in a faculty. 
The title of doctor originated at the same 
time with the establishment of universi- 
ties, and is either conferred publicly with 
certain ceremonies, or by diploma. We 
have doctors of divinity (D.D.) : of Medi- 
cine (M.D.); of Civil Law (D.C.L.); and of 
Laws (LL.D.); the two last being fre- 
quently honorary merely. In Germany 
there are doctors of Philosophy (Ph. D.). 

DOO'TRINAIRES (Fr.), a party in the 
French chamber of deputies on the second 
restoration of the Bourbons, who would 
rank themselves neith®r among the friends 
of absolute power, nor among the defenders 
of the revolution. They opposed the ultra- 
royalists, and took a middle course, avow- 
ing themselves the supporters of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

DOC’TRINE (doctrina: Lat.), a principle 
or position in any science, laid down as 
true by an instructor therein. Thus, the 
doctrines of the Gospel] are the principles or 
truths taught by Christ and his apostles. 
But, as any tenet or opinion is a doctrine, 
doctrines may be either true or false. 

DOO'UMENT (documentum, a proof: Lat.), 
any official or authoritative paper, contain- 
ing written instructions or evidence. 

DOD'DER (todter, the slayer: Teut., be- 
cause {injurious to plants), the common 
name of some parasitical plants, belonging 
tothe genus Ouscuta, nat. ord. Cuscutacee. 
The two British species attach themselves 
to hops, flax, nettles, &c. 

DODEO'AGON (dédeka, twelve ; and génia, 
an angle: Gr.), a regular polygon of twelve 
sides. Its area is equal to the square of 
one of its sides multiplied by 11°196. « 

DO’DEOAHE’DRON (déddeka, twelve; and 
hedra, a base ; Gr.), one of the five Platonia 
bodies, or regular solids. Its surface con- 
sists of twelve equal and regular pentagons, 
and is found by maltiplying the square of 
the side of one of its pentagons Ls 20°64578, 
and {ts solid contents by multiplying the 
cube of one of the same sides by 7°66812. 

DODEROAN’DRIA (dddeka, twelve; and 
anér, a male: Gr), the llth class in the 
Linn@an system of Botany, comprehending 
those plants which have flowers with twelve 
stamens and upwards, as far as nineteen 
inclusive, as dyer’s weed, purslane, house- 
leek, &c. The essential character is, that 
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the stamens, however numerous, are in-, 
serted into the receptacle. 

DO’DO, the popular name of an extinct | 
bird, which formerly lived in the Mauritius, 
the Didus ineptus of naturalists. It wasan | 
unwieldy creature, with short wings and a! 
strong beak, the upper mandible being 
curved. So scanty is the evidence of its 
former existence, that some naturalists 
have doubted whether such a bird as 
the Dodo ever lived. Its place amongst , 
the birds has also been debated, but it 
would teem best classed with the ground 





in Antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, because he was worshipped 
in atemple built in the forest of Dodona, 
where was the most celebrated, and, it is 
sald, the most ancient oracle in Greece. 

DOG (dugghe: Dut.), the Canis fumiliaris, 
an animal well known for his attachment 
to mankind. [See Oaxis.) 

DOG’/BANB, the common name of plants 
belonging to the genus Apucynum, uat.ord. 
Apocynacees. The A. androsemifolium is a 
perennjal North American plant, the root 
of which is intensely bitter and nauseous, 
and ia employed in the forin of a powder 
for the same purposes 88 ipecacuanha. 

DOG’"-DAYS, (See Oanro’ULAR Days.) 

DOG’-FISH, in Ichthyology, the popular 
name of several species of shark. Although 
dog-fishes rarely venture to attack mankind, 
they commit great ravages in the fisheries 
by their voracity. The flesh of ual) the spe- 
cies is hard, dry, and unpalatable, requiring 
to be well soaked before it is eaten; but a 
considerable quantity of oil {s obtained from 
the Hver, The rough skin of the Seylliwn 
Catulus, or common dog-fish, Is used by 
jotners and other artificers for polishing 
wood, &¢. 

DOG-STAR, or SIRIUS, a star of the'first 
magnitude in the constellation Canis major 
(the greater dog: Lat.). It is the brightest 
of all the fixed stars. : 

DOG/WOOD, a name applied, in England, 
to any of the shrubby species of Cornus, 
nat. ord. ; in the West Indies, to 
the Pis Erythrina, nat. ord. Legun- 
nose. The former are mere ornamental 
shrubs; the latter yiclds a powerful nar- 
cotia. The Oornus sanguinea, or coriel- 
tree, is a common shrub in English hedges. 

DOGB (f,), formerly the title of the chief 
magistrate in tye republics of Venice and 
Genoa. The dignity waa elective in both 
places. At Venice it continued to be for life ; 
but at Genoa, from 1528 until the title of 
Doge abolished tn Italy by the French, 
{np 1797, it was held only for two years, 
His power became, by degrees, very limited. 

DO@’GER (dogre; FY.), the name of a two- 
masted Dutch fishing vessel. In some of 
our old statutes we incet with dogger-men, 
denoting the fishermen whose vessels were 
of thia description. 

DOG’GREL, a kind of louse, irregular, 
burlesgue poetry. 

DOGMA (Gr., from dokeo, I think), a 
principle, maxim, ortenet, particularly with 
regard to matters of faith and philosophy; 
as, the dogmas of the church, the dogmas of 
Aristotle, 
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DOG’MATISTS (dogmatistés, from dogma- 
tizo, I lay down an opinion; Gy.),a sect of 
ancient physicians, of which Hippocrates 
was the firat. They laid down definitions 
aud divisions, reducing diseases to certain 
genera, and those genera to species, and 
furnishing remedies for them all ; supposing 
principles, drawing conclusions, and apply- 
ing those principles and conclusions to the 
particular diseases under consideration. 

DOIT (duyt: Dut), the ancient Scottish 
penny-piece, twelve of which were equal to 
a penny sterling. Two of them were equal 
to the bodle, six to the baubee, and eight to 
the acheson. 

DOLA’BRIFORM (dolabra, an axe; and 
Jorma, a form: Lat.), hatchet-ahaped. In 
Botany, apphed to leaves which are cylin- 
drieal at the base, grow broader at the up- 
per part, and are thick on one edge and very 
thin on the other. 

DOLE, in our ancient customs, signified 
& part or portion of ameadow where several 
persons had shares, It now means a distri- 
bution or dealing of alms, ora Hberal gift 
made to the people or to some charitable 
institution. 

DOLICHOCHPH’ALIO (dolichoa, long; 
kephale, the head, Gr.), & term applied by 
comparative anatomists to skulls of an 
elongated form, such as those of negroes; 
opposed to brachycephalic, 

DO’LIUM (avery large jar: Zat.), agenus 
of molluscs inhabiting univalve shells, of a 
figure apprvaching to round, 80 as to seem 
distended, and, as it wero, inflated. They 
are found in the Mediterranean and other 


seas, 

DOL‘/LAR, a silver coin of the United 
States of America, of the value of about 
4s, 3d, sterling ; it contains 100 cents. In 
Prussia the thaler or dollar is worth about 
38, Bavaria, Hanover, Denmark, and Hain- 
burg, have also thalers of different values. 
The English give the name dollar to the 
Spanish piastre, worth about 4s, 4d. 

DOL’LMAN, a kind of long cassock worn 
by the Turks, hanging down to the feet, 
with narrow sleeves buttoned at tle wrist, 

DOL/OMITE, a variety of magnesian car- 
bonate of lime, so called from the French 
geologist Dolomieu. It belongs to the Per- 
mian division of the Palswozoic period. It 
occurs under considerably diversified ar- 
pecta, constituting beds of very great ex- 
tent, and abounding in the Apennines, the 
Tyrol, Switzerland, and Tuscany. It is of 
various shades of white; and both in Eu- 
rope and America it is frequently employed 
as marble, 

DOL‘PHIN (delphin: Lat.),a name given 
both toa genus of acanthopterygious fishes 
and to members of the cetacean genus Del- 
phinus. The former includes the Coryphena 
hippurus, celebrated in poetry for its display 
of colours when dying. The Delphini are 
allied to the porpoises. 

DOM (duminus,alord: Lat.), atitle given, 
in the middle ages, to the pope; but, more 
recently, to members of certain monastic 
orders—thus to the Benedictines, 

DOME (domua,a house: Lat), in Archi- 
tecture, a spherical or other concave roof, 
over a circular or polygonal building. A 
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surdased or dimintshed dome is segmented 
on its section. A surmuunted dome is higher 
than the radius of its base. The most an- 
clent dome at present existing is that of 
the Pantheon at Rome. The following are 
the diatneters (in feet) of some of the most 
remarkable domes :— 
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Pantheon, at Rome. .. . 142 143 
Duomo, at Florence 139 310 
8t. Peter's, at Rome 139 330 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople 115 201 
Ancient Baths of Caracalla. 112 116 
8t. Paul’s, London . . . . 112 215 
DO’MESDAY or DOOMS’DAY BOOK 


(dom, lord ; and deya, a proclamation ; Celt), 
a book or record made by order of William 
the Conqueror, which now remains {in the 
exchequer, and consists of two volumes, a 
large folio and a quarto; the former con- 
tains a survey of all the lands in most of 
the counties {nun England, and the latter 
comprehends some counties that were not 
at firstsurvesed The‘ Book of Domesday’ 
was begun by five justices, assigned for 
that purpose in each county, In the year 
1081, and finished in los, It was of such 
authority, that the Conqueror himself 
allowed some cases in which he was con- 
cerned to be determined by it. Camden 
calls it the tax-book of king William; and 
it was further called Magna Rolla, There 
is likewise a third domncaday book, made 
by command of the Conqueror, and also a 
fourth, Which is an abridgment of the 
others 
DOM‘ICILE (see next), in Law, the place 
of permanent residence of a person. This 
hag frequently to be considered with refer- 
ence to the wills of persons dying in a 
foreign country, it being a maxim of our 
law that all personal property is to be con- 
sidered as being In that country where its 
owner is domiciled, and consequently the 
Jaws of that country are those according to 
which it is to be distributed. 
DOMIOIL/IARY (dom clzum, aresidence: 
Lat), pertaining to an abode or residence, 
Hence, a domiciliary visit signifies a visit 
to a private dwelling, particularly for the 
purpose of searching it, under authority. 
DOM'INANT (domznans, ruling over; 
Lat.). In Music, the dominant or sensible 
chord is that which 18 practised or the 
dominant or Ji/th of the key, and which in- 
troduces a peifect cadence. Every perfect 
major chord becomes a dominant chord as 
soon as the seventh minor is added to it. 
DOMIN’ICAL LETTER (aves dominica, 
the Lord’s day: Lat.), in Chronology, that 
letter of the alphabet which points out in 
the calendar the Sundays throughout the 
year. This mode of representing the days 
of the week in almanacs by placing a letter 
opposite to the day of the month, has fallen 
into disuse, the initial letters of the name 
of the day Itself betng used Instead. 
DOMIN‘ICANS, called also Predicants, or 
Preaching Friars, an order of monks founded 
by Dominic, a native of Spain, in 1215, The 
eatablishment of this order was due to the 
apprehensions of the papacy, excited by the 
tise and spread of opinions hostile to {ts 
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doctrines and authority; the secular and 
regular clergy of the time being little dis- 
posed to rouse themselves from their indo- 
lence and vices, to combat with their assai] 
ants. As soon as the Dominicans had 
fulfilled their first mission, by the destruc- 
tion of the Albigensian heresy, as it was 
called, the order was permanently estab- 
lished by a bull of Honorius III. In France 
they were called Jacobins, because the first 
convent in Paris was in the Rue St. Jacques. 
The military order of Ohrist was originally 
composed of Knights and noblemen, whose 
duty it was to wage war ayainst heretics. 
After the death of the founder, this became 
the order of the penitence of 8t. Dominic, 
for both sexes. In course of tine the Do- 
minicans were superseded in the schools 
and courts hy the Jesnits. 

DOMIN’ION (domunium: Lat), mn the 
Civil Law, the power to use or dispose of 
a thing as we please. Domintum plenum 
is when the property is united with the 
possession. Duomonium nudum, when there 
{is the property without the possession. 
Dominium ts again divided into that which 
is acquired by the law of nations, and that 
which is acquired by the civil law. The 
former can never be had without possession, 
the latter may. Dvectum Dominium is the 
right alone of dominion. Dominiwm utile, 
the profit accruing from it. Thus the 
wife retains the domtstum directum of her 
jointure, and the dom/nium utile passes to 
her husband.—~In a gencral sense, Dom?- 
noon signifies cither sovereign authority, or 
ternitory within the limits of the authority 
of a prince or state sas, the British do- 
MUNN, 

DOM’INO Cital.), a masquerade dress, worn 
by gentlemen and ladies, consisting ofa long 
suk mantle, with a hood and wide sleeves. 
It was formerly a dress worn by priests f) 
the winter, which, reaching no lower than 
the shoulders, served to protect the face 
and head from the weather. —— DoMINORS, a 
game played by two or more persons, with 
twenty-eleht pieces of {vory, cailed cards, 
and variously dotted on one sid@ like dice. 

DOM‘INUS (Zat), in the Civil Law, one 
who possesses anything by right or pur- 
chase, gift, loan, legacy, inheritance, pay- 
ment, contract, or sentence. ——DOMINUS, 
in the feudal law, one who grants a part of 
his eatate in fee to be enjoyed by another. 

DON (dominus, a lord: Lat.),a title which 
in Spain is given to every one from the king 
to the poorest gentleman, but in Portugal 
is restricted to the royal family ard the 
higher nobility. All the ladfes in both 
countries are styled Dona. 

DONA’/TION (donatio: Lat.), in Law, the 
act or contract by which a person trans- 
fers to another elther the property or the 
use of something, as a free gift, In order to 
be valid, it supposes a capacity both in the 
donor and donee, and requires consent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery.——The conferring 
of certain benefices on a clerk, by deed of 
gift alone, without presentation, institution, 
or induction ; but he cannot legally officiate 
until he obtains the bishop’s licence. 

DO/NATISTS, a sect of Christians tag 
Africa, who took the name from their foum 
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der Donatus. They held that theirs was 
the only pure church, and that baptism and 
ordination, ynless conferred by them, were 
invalid. The Donatists made themselves 
formidable, when swarins of fanatical 
peasants, inflamed by their doctrines, in 
848, under the name of Circumcelliones, at- 
tacked the imperial army, and for thirteen 
years after desolated Mauritania with pli- 
lage and murder. Martyrdom was eagerly 
sought by them, and they voluntarily gave 
themselves up to be executed. This sect 
was finally extinguished when the country 
was conquered by the Saracens. 
DO'NATIVE (donatio,a gift : Lat.),a church 
or chapel founded by the sovercign or by 
hig permission, and intended to be merely 
the gift of the patron, subject to his vist- 
tation only, and not that of the ordinary ; 
and, by the mere act of donation, vested in 
the clerk, who does not require the ordi- 
nary’s leave to officiate. But if the patron 
ounce presents a clerk to the bishop, he loses 
his privilege.——DONATIVE, umong the Ro- 
mians, was properly a gitt made to the 
soldiers, as congrarium was that made tothe 


people, 

DONJON (a turret: Fr.), in Fortification, | 
a strong tower or redoubt, into which the 
garrison of an ancient fortress might re- 
treat in case of necessity, and capitulate 
with greater advantage. 

DOOM PALM, a palm with fan-shaped 
leaves, Which growa@in Upper Kg) pt, and is 
remarkable for the way its branches grow, 
forking and reforking. The ripe fruit resem- 
bies gingerbread in flavour, and is caten 
by the peasants. The nut is eaten by the 
Kit hfoplana before itis ripe. When ripe, {tis 
60 hard as to serve for the sockets of dirks. 

DOR TO, an epithet for anything belong- 
ing to the Dorians, an ancient people of 
Greece. The Doric dialect was broud and 
rough, yet there was something venerable 
and dignified in its antique style; for 
which reason it was often made use of in 
solemn odes, &c.——The Dorgio ORDER of 
Architecture is the second of the five or- 
ders, bear that between the Tuscan and 
Ionic. IC is distinguished for simplicity 
and strength, and is used in the gates 
of cittes and citadels, on the outside of 
churches, and in other situations where 
embellishment fs unnecessary or inappro- 
priate.—— The Dorio MoOpE, in Music, was 
the first of the authentic measures of the 
ancients, and grave rather than gay. 

DOR/MANT (dormto, I sleep: Lat), an 
epithet expressive of a state of inaction or 
sleep, termed hAvdernation, from its taking 
place usually in winter, Hence dormant 
animals are such as remain several months 
in the yeur apparently lifeless, or, at least, 
in utter inactivity. The period of long 
sleep getierally begins when the food of 
the animal grows scarce, and inactivity 
ppreads over the vegetabie kingdom; and 
instinct then impels it to seek a safe place 
for the period of rest. The bat hides itself 
fa dark caves, or in walls of decayed bufld- 
fngs; the hedgehog envelopes itself m 
lcaves, and generally conceals itself in fern 
brakes; aud the marmot buries itself in 
the ground. A state of partial torpor takes 
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place in the case of the common bear, the 
badger, and the racoon, During this period 
we observe in the animals, Arst a decrease 
of animal heat; and secondly, that they 
breathe much more slowly and uninter- 
ruptedly than at other times. The diges- 
tion also is much diminished; the stomach 
and intestines are usually empty ;and even 
if the animals are awakened, they do not 
manifest symptoms of appetite, except in 
heated rooms. Snails also have a period of 
inaction, but whilst this takes place during 
winter in cold countries, it is during summer 
ii warin.——DORMANT, in Heraldry, the 
posture of a lion, or any other beast, lying 
along in a sleeping attitude, with the head 
on the fore paws, by which It is distin- 
guished from the couchant, where, though 
the beast be lying, yet he holds up his head, 
-———DORMANT (or sleeping) PARTNER, one 
who takes no share in the active business 
of a partnership, but is entitled to a pro- 
portion of the profits, and subject to a 
shure of the losses. 

DOR/MER, or DOR/MENT (same derviv.), 
in Architecture, a window made in the roof 
of a building. 

DOR’MOUSE (same deriv,), in Zoology, a 
rodent animal, the Myorus avellunarius of 
naturalists, During the rigour of winter 
dormice retire to their bed of moss or dry 
leaves, made in a hollow tree or uwuder 
shrubs, and, rolling themselves up, fall into 
a turpld or lethargic state, which lasts, with 
little interruption, throughout that cheer- 
Jess season. Sometimes they experience a 
short revival, on a Warm, sunny day, when 
they take a little food, and then relapse 
{uto their former condition, 

DOR'‘NOCK, a kind of figured linen, of 
stout fabric, manufactured for coarse table- 
cloths. It derives its name froma town in 
Scotland, where it was first made, 

DOR'SAL (dorsum, the back: Lat.), an 
epithet for what belongs or relates to the 
back, as the dorsal fins of fishes. 

DORSIF’EROUS (dorsum, the back; and 
fero, 1 bear: Lat.), in Botany,a teri appled 
to ferns Which bear the spore cases on the 
back of the frond. 

DOSE (dosis,a giving: Gr.), in Chemistry, 
the quantity of any substance which is ada- 
ed to any solution, &c., in order to produce 
any chemical effect. 

DOS’SIL or DOL/SEL (dorsum, a back: 
iat.), in Surgery, a pledget, or piece of lint 
made Into a cylindrical forin, 

DOT’TEREL, asmall grallatorial bird, the 
Charadrius Mor inellus, It inhabits the north- 
ern parts of Ania and Europe, and is mi- 
gratory, appearing on our moors and downag 
when going to, and again when returning 
from, the breeding-place. 

DOU’'BLE ENTEN’DRE (F%,), any phrase 
winch basa covert as well ag an obvious 
meaning. 

DOU‘BLE STARS. [See STARS.) 

DOUB’LET (%%.), among Lapidaries, a 
counterfeit stone composed of two pieces 
of crystal), with a colour between them, 8o 
that they have the same appearance as if 
the whole substance were coloured.—~ 
Amongst Opticians, a lens composed of twn 
glasses, 
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DOUB'LING (doubler, to double: Fr.) a 
cape, is to sail round or pags beyond it, 80 
that the point of land shall separate the ship 
from her former situation. 

DOUBLOOY', a8 Spanish gold coin con- 
taining two pistoles, and of the value of 
168, 2d, sterling. 

DOUV'CINE (F.), in Architecture, a mould- 
ing, concave above and convex below, serv- 
ing as acy matium to a delicate cornice. 

DOVE (tuube: Germ.), the popular name 
of birds of the genus Columba, of which 
there are four British species, namely: 
the ring-dove (Columba palumbus), the larg- 
est of the pigeon tribe, so wild that it can- 
not be domesticated; the stock-dove, or 
common wild pigeon (0. nas), which is 
migratory; the rock-dove (0. livia), which 
builds m high cliffs near the sea; and the 
turtle-dove (C. turtur), also migratory, a shy 
and retired bird, living in the woods 

DOV‘ETAIL, in Carpentry, the manner of 
fastening boards together by letting one 
piece into another, in the form of a dove’s 
tail spread, or a wedge reversed; itis the 
strongest of all jointings, 

DOW’AGER (from dower), in Law, pro- 
perly a widow who enjoys a dower: the 
term is applied particularly to the widows 
of princes and noblemen. The widow of a 
king is a queen-dowager 

DOW'ER (douarre: Fr.), in Law, the por- 
tion which a widow has of her husband's 
lands and tenements,to enjoy during her life. 

DOWN (dunn: Dan), the softest and most 
delicate feathers of birds, particularly of 
geese, ducks, and swans, growing on the 
neck and part of the breast, The erder-duck 
yields the best kind ——Also the fine fea- 
thery substance by which seeds are con- 
voyed to a distance by the wind; asin the 
dandelion and thistle. Thisis called pappwa 
by botanists, and consists of the upper part 
of the calyx, the lower part adhering to the 
fruit. 

DOWNS (dine, alarge open plain*® Germ ), 
banks or elevations of sand, which the sea 
gathers and forms along its shore, and 
which serve it as a barrier. The term is 
alao applied to tracts of naked land on which 
sheep usually graze. The North and South 
Downs are two ranges of chalk hills, of a 
smooth rounded outline, covered with 
short herbage in the south-east of England. 
——THE Downs is a celebrated roadatead 
ou the coast of Kent, between the North 
and South Forelands, where both outward 
and homeward bound ships frequently make 
some stay, and squadrons of men-of-war 
rendezvous in time of war. It affords ex- 
cellent anchorage, and is defended by the 
castles of Deal, Dover, and Sandwich, as 
well as by the Goodwin Sands. 

DOW’RY (douaire: Fr.), the money or 
fortune which the wife brings her husband 
in marriage: it differs from dower.—— 
Downy is algo used, in a monastic sense, 
for a sum of money which {s given with a 
female upon entering her in some religious 


order. 

DOXOL/OGY (doxologia: from  doxa, 
glory; and logos, a discourse: @r.), in 
Christian worship, a hymn in praise of the 
Almighty. There is the greater and lesser 












doxology : the angelic hymn, ‘Glory be to 
God on high,’ &., is the greater doxology ; 
‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,’ 
&c., the Jess, . 

DRACHM’, or DRACHME’ (Gr), from 
drassomat, I grasp with the hand; and, 
therefore, literally, a handful), an ancient 
Greek cuin of the valuo of ninepence three- 
farthings. It weighed 66 5 grains,and con 
tained 65'4 grains pure silver. The drachma 
waa originally, no doubt, a weitght.—— 
DRACHM is also a weight containing sixty 
grains, or the eighth part of an ounfce, It 
is often written dram. 

DRA’CO (drakim, the dragon: Gr.), in As- 
trononiy, a constellation in the northern 
hemisphere. 

DRACON IDA, a family of scary reptiles 
found in India, distinguishable from the 
true lizards by having a broad membrane 
at each side of the body, supported by their 
xIX first false ribs Thusa kind of wing is 
formed, by which, whilst leaping from 
braneh to branch, the animal is assisted in 
its flight as by a parachute. But it has no 
power of rising in the arr like a bat, 

DIRA’CO VO’LANS (a ftying dragon: Lat.), 
a meteor in cold marshy countries, con- 
sisting of phosphuretted or carburetted 
hydrogen, which, under certain conditions, 
becomes Inminous. 

DRACUN’CULUB (a dim. of draco, & dra- 
gon: Lat), in Botany, a species of Arum, 
a plant with a long stelk, spotted like the 
Delly of a serpent.——-DRACUNCULT, long 
slender worms, which breed fn the muscu- 
lar parts of the arms and legs. They are 
called Guinea worms, being common among 
the natives of Guinea. (See GUINEA Worm } 

DRAFT, in Commerce, a bill drawn by 
one person upon another, for a sum of 
moncy.——In Military affairs, the selecting 
or detaching of soldiers from an army or 
from a military post. Also, the act of 
drawing men to serve in the militia, 

DRAG'OMAN (targeman, he has interpre- 
ted: Arab), an interpreter inthe Fast The 
term is apphed particularly to one whose 
office is to interpret for the P i ts 
ambassadors at the Ottoman cou 

PDRAG‘'ON (drakin: Gr, a fabulous 
winged serpent, frequently mentioned in 
the romances of the middle ages 

DRAG’ON-FLY, the popular name of 
many species of neuropterous Insects as- 
signed by naturalists to several genera, Li- 
bellula, &c, Their elegant fofms and bright 
colours render them beautiful objects on a 
sunny day. They deposit their eggs in water, 
and they continue in that element fof the 
two years during which they remain in the 
lar\aand pupa state. According to Leuwen- 
hoek there are more than 12,000 lenses in 
each eye of a dragon-fly. 

DRAG’ONET, the Oallionymus Lyra, an 
acanthopterygious fish with a slender body, 
coloured with yellow, blue, and white. It 
ee the Mediterranean and the German 

cean. 

DRAGONNE’DE (F*7.), in Heraldry, the term 
for a lion or other beast, whose upper half 
resembles a lion, &c., but the lower the 
hinder part of a dragon. 
DRAG’ON'’SB-BLOOD, a resinous juice 
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vbtained by incision from several plants 
found between the tropics, chiefly species 
of Calamus, oe belonging to the order 
of palms, an@ the Dragon’s-blood Tree, Dra- 
cena Draco, belonging to the order of Thlt- 
aces. It is opaque, of a deep reddish- 
brown colour, and brittle ; and has asmooth 
and shining conchoidal fracture. Its taste 
is slightly astringent; and when burnt, it 
emits an odour somewhat like benzoin. It 
is employed chiefly for tingeing spirit aud 
turpentine varnishes, for preparing gold 
lncquer, and for staining marble, to which 
it gives a red tinge. It was formerly in 
high repute as a medicine, but at present is 
very littie used. 

DRAG/ON'S HEAD, the Dracocephalum, a 
genus of plants with many species, most of 
them herbaceous..—-D RAGON’S HEAD AND 
TAIL, the name given by astrologers to the 
points of the ecliptic plane crossed by the 
moon in its orbits, to the former of which 
they ascribe good fortune, and to the latter, 
bad. 

DRAGOO'N (dragon: Fr., a kind of Nght 
horseman, first employed in Fiance. They 
were to fight either in or out of the line, 
{fn a body or singly, chiefly on horseback, 
but, if necessary, on foot also; but experi- 
ence proving that they did not answer the 
end designed, they ceased to be used in 
infantry service, and now form a useful 
hind of cavalry, mounted on horses too 
heavy for the hussags and too light for the 
cuirassiers. 

DRAMA (literally a deed : Gr), the name 
of all compositions adapted for recitation 
and action on the stage, whether tragedy, 
comedy, opera, or farce, in which are dis- 
played, for instruction and amusement, 
those passions, feelings, errors, and virtues 
of the human race, which are found in real 
life. The elements of the dramatic art 
are observed among all nations, and every 
people which has made progress in civiliza- 
tion has, at the same time, shown some taste 
for it. It is impossible to ascertain the 
exact period when theatiical amusements 
were first introduced into England; but 
they are nf@ntioned as having existed very 
early by William Fitz-Stephen, a monk of 
Canterbury, fu hhis Descriptio nobilzes~me@ 
cimtatis Lundone, wiitten soon after the 








| year 1170; and her success bas been such, 


that she has produced the dramatic genius 
who has surpassed all ancient and modern 
wiiters in universality of conception and 
hnowledge of human nature—our unrivalled 
Shakspere. In the beginning of the mid- 
dle ages, when everything noble was buried 
undcr the deluge of barbarism, the dramatic 
art was lost, or existed only among the 
lower classes of the people, in plays impro- 
vised at certam festivals—for instance, at 
the carnival. These were attacked as hea- 
thenish, immoral, and indecent exhibitions; 
but the favour which they enjoyed among 
the people, and the spirit of the times, in- 
duced the clergy to encourage theatrical ex- 
hibitions founded on subjects from sacred 
distory. These Mysteries, as they were at 
that time denominated, were followed by a 
species of the drama, styled Moralities, in 
which the senses, passions, affections, vir- 
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tues, and vices were persouified, and con- 
stituted the characters. As the moralities 
were contrived to entertain as well as in- 
struct, some dawnings of poetry were soon 
exhibited, with occasional attempts at wit 
and humour, which naturally introduced 
comedy. 

DRA'MATIS PERSO'N& (the charactera 
in the play: Lat.), the characters repie- 
sented in a drama. 

DRA‘PERY (draperie: Fr.), in Sculpture 
and Painting, the representation of the 
clothing of human figures; also hangings, 
tapestry, and curtains. 

DRAS'TICS (drastehvs, that which acts 
promptly: Gr), medicines which opcrate 
ppcedily and effectually. 

DRAUGHT (dragan, to draw: Sax.), in 
Architecture, the delineation of any tn- 
tended bullding, &e——Jn Navigation, the 
depth of water necessary to float a vesscl, 
or the depth to which a ship sinks when 
laden ; as, a ship of ton feet draught —— 
DRAUGHTS, an amusing game played hy 
two persons with twelve men on cach side, 
on a chequered board like the chess-board 
-—— DRAUGHT HOOKS, the fron hooks fixca 
on the cheeks of acannon carilage, used in 
drawing the gun bachwards and forwards 

DRAW’BACK, in Commerce, a term used 
to signify the remitting or paying back of 
the duties previously paid on a commodity, 
on its beg exported, so that it may be 
sold in a foreign market on the same terms 
as if 1¢ had not been taxed atall. By this 
expedient, merchants are enabled to expoit 
commodities loaded at home with heay) 
duties, and to scll them abroad on the same 
terms as those brought from countries 
where they are not taxed.——In a popular 
sense, drau back signifies any loss of ad\an- 
tage or deduction from profit. 

DRAW’‘ER, and DRAW’EE (dragan, to 
draw : Sax.), in Commerce, the drawer is he 
who draws a bill of exchange or an order 
for the payment of money ; and the d awee, 
the person on whom it is drawn. 

DRAW'ING (same deriv.), the art of re- 
presenting the appearances of objects upon 
@ flat surface, so as to exhibit thelr form 
and shadow, situation, distance, &c. (See 
PAINTING, PERSPECTIVE, &c¢.] 

DREAM (trawmn : Germ.), a series of men- 
tal impressions occurring to a sleeping per- 
gon, aud which, therefore, are not under 
the command of reason, Dreams have been 
referred to various causes: among others, 
to direct impressions on the organs of sense 
during sleep; to the absence of & power to 
test the inaccurate conclusions drawn from 
one set of impressionsby other impreseions § 
to a disordered state of the digestive or- 
gans; to a less restrained action of the 
mental faculties ; to the suspension of voli- 
tion v hile the powers of sensation continue, 
&c. In health there is a Jess tendency to 
dream than in disease; in the earlier than 
in the later periods of life: and the very 
act of dreaming shows that the brain1s not 
enjoying a complete state of rest. They 
have been frequently ascribed by the super- 
stitious to supernatural agency, especially 
when there has been any colncidence be 
tween a dream and an external event. 
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Droseracew. They are of small size, and are 
found tn various parts of the world, two 
species being natives of Britain. The leaves 
are furnished with glandulow. hairs, which 
discharge a viscid juice. <A drop of this is 
to be seen at the end of each hair during 
the hottest day The hairs are irritable, 
and contract when touched. 

DROSOM’ETER (drosos, dew ; and metron, 
& measure: Gr), an instrument for ascer- 
taining the quantity of dew which falls. It 
consists of a balance, one end of which is 
furnished with a plate tu receive the dew, 
the other containing a weight protected 
from it. 

DROWN’'ING (druncnian, to drown : Sax.). 
Death by drowning ensues fiom respirution 
having been stopped, and not froin any water 
having got into the lungs, this being pre- 
vented by the glottis. If a man, unable to 
swim, falls into the water, he instinctively 
makes every exertion to escape from it; for 
a time he struggles, but at last becomes ex- 
hausted,andsinks THis agitation leads him 
to neglect obvious means of safety. The 
body, when the Jungs are properly filled with 
alr, is of lesa specific gravity than the water; 
and would, if the lungs were not exhausted 
by his struggles, easily float. Hence, if he 
were to He quietly on his back, his mouth 
would be above water. The directions 
given by the London Fumane Society for 
the treatment of persons in a state of 
suspended animation ought to be kept in 
every house, and ktiown by every indi- 
vidual; and in all cases medical assistance 
should be immediately sent for. In the 
meantime, avoid all rough usage, and at 
tend to the following cautions never hold 
the body up by the fect, nor roll it on 
casks; por rub it with salts or apirita , nor 
Inject tobacco-smoke or infusion of tobacco, 
but convey it carefally, with the head and 
shoulders supported in a raised position, to 
the nearest house. atrip 16 and rub it dry; 
then wrap it Jn hot blankets, and place it 
in a warm bed, In a warn chamber, put 
bladders or bottles of hot water, or heated 
bricks, to the pit of the stomach and the 
soles of the feet, and foment th. body with 
hot flannels; but if possible immerse it ina 
warm bath, a8 hot ag the hand can bear 
without pain, as this is preferable to the 
other means of restoring warmth. Do not, 
however, suspend the use of the other 
means at the same time. These observa- 
tions are recommended inthe absence of a 
medical practitioner The treatment re 
commended by the socicty is to be perse- 
vered in three or four hours; for it is® very 
erroneous opinion, that persous are irre- 
coverable because life does not soon inake 
its appearance: though it must be con- 
fessed that, after an immersion of fuur or 
five minutes, the chinces of recovery are 
very remote. 

DRUG (dreg: Saz.), a general name for 
substances used in medicine, svld and fre- 
quently compounded by the druggists, It 
is also applied to dyeing materials.—dIn 
Oommerce, any article lying on hand, or 
become unsaleable, is called a drug. 

DRUG'GET (same deriv , because light, as 
if dried up), a coarse woollen fabric, used 


DREDGING (dragan, to drag: Saz.), the 
rocess of catching oysters, by the remov- 
ng or dragging mud with dredges, &c.—— 

DREDGING-MACHIXE, an engine used to take 
up mud or gravel froin the bottom of rivers, 
docks, &c. 

DRES’SINGS (dreseer, to trim up: F).), in 
Architecture, mouldings round doors, win- 
dows, and the like. 

DRIFT, a heap of any matter driven to- 
gether; as, a drift of snow or sand.—— 
DRiFt, in Mining, a passage cut under the 
earth, betwixt shaft and shaft, or turn and 
turn —~—In Geology, 8 superficial deposit of 
fragments of rock frequently brought from 
a considerable distance, along with mud, 
sand, and clay,——Drirt, in Navigation, 
the angle which the line of a ship’s motion 
makes with the nearest meridian, when she 
drives with her side to the waves and is 
not governed by the helm.—~—DRiFT-SAIL, 
a sail used under water, veered out right 
rhead by sheets, as other sails are. It serves 
to keep the ship’s head right apon the sea 
in a storm, and to hinder her driving too 
fast in a current.——A boat is also said to 
adryft, or to go adrift, when it floats on the 
water without any one to row or steer it 

DRIWL (drillen, to turn in a circle: Ger.), 
in Mechanics, a small instrument for mak- 
fing such holes as punches will not con 
veniently produce. Drills are of various 
sizes, and are used by smiths, turners, and 
machinists. ——A dog-like baboou, the Cy- 
nocephalus leucophewus of naturalists It is 
a native of Guinea..—_-To DRILL, in a mili- 
tary sense, is to teach and train recruits to 
their duty by frequent exercise——DRILL- 
ING, in Husbandry, a mode of putting seed 
{into the ground by a machine called a drill 
plough, which makes channels in the ground 
and lets the seed into them, so that it 
comea up in rows, n which the plants are 
at reguilir distances from each other, 

DROM’EDARY (dromedarvus ; Lat. ; from 
dromas: Gr.) (See CAMEL.) 

DRONE, the male of the honey-bee. It is 
Jarger than the working bee, but less than 
the queen bee. The drones make no honey : 
and, after living a few weeks, they are 
killed or driven from the hive. 

DROP (tropfen. Germ.), & small portion 
of any fluid in a spherical furm ; as, a drop 
of water, a drop of laudanum, &c In Phar- 
macy, 60 drops are equal to the quantity 
filling a teaspoon. ——The part of a gallows 
which sustains a criminal before he is 
executed, and which suddenly drops after 
the rope is attached to his neck.—_—To drop 
a in seamen’s language, is to slacken 
the velocity of avessel to let another pass her, 

DROP’SY Lah 8 : Lat; from hudor, 
water; Gr.), in Medicine, an unnatural col- 
lection of watery humour, efther through- 
out the whole body or in some part of it ; 
n> the cavity of the abdomen, It occurs 
most frequently in persons who are debili- 
tated by disease. The dropsy takes diffe- 
rent Lames, according to the part affected : 
as, Ascites, or Gropsy of the abdomen ; a 
drocephalus, dropsy of the brain or water In 
the head, &c. 

DROS’ERA (droseros; Gr.), in Botany, 8 
genus of herbaceous bog planta, nat. ord. 
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article of clothing by females of the poorer 


classes. e 

DRU’IDS (Druides: Lat.), the priests of 
the ancient Britons and Gauls COmsar is 
the first writer who tells us of the Druids 
They presided over religious observances 
and sacrifices, taught youth, decided con- 
troversies, chose a president by election, 
held a great meeting once a year, made 
great osier images, in which human beings 
were brned as sacrifices, had traditions 
about astronomy, the power of the gods, and 
the nature of things The younger Pliny 
added to this information that the mistio- 
toe was a sacred plant with them, and that, 
clad in white robes, they cut it with a golden 
sickle, performing certain ceremonies The 
oak was their sacred tree, and they lived 
amongst groves of it. Hence he derives 
Druid from drus, the Greek for an oak 
Tacitus, in a famous passage, has described 
the invasion of Anglesea by Suetonius, 
when the Roman soldiers were met hy 
Druids, who, with hands extended upwards, 
uttered awful prayers, and called down the 
vengeance of the gods When the island 
was conquered, the sacred groves were hewn 
down The connection of the Druids with 
altars and circles of stones, like Stonehenge, 
rests on nothing historical, for no ancient 
book contains anything to bring the two 
together. Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of volumes writeen about the Druids, 
very little is known about them beyond 
what is mentioned above, and in this age of 
investigation there are some who think 
that the whole subject is mythical, so ob 
scure and indefinite is the information 
transmitted to us. 

DRUM (trummel: Germ ), amiltary musi- 
cal instrument in the form of a cylinder, 
hollow within and covered at the ends 
with vellum, which {s stretched or slack 
ened at pleasure by means of small cords 
and sliding knots. It is beat upon with 
sticks Drums are sometimes made of 
brass, but commonly of wood. Kettle- 
drums are@gholiow hemispheres, and are 
used in pairs, one of them being 
tuned to the key note, and the other to 
the fifth of the key. There are several 
beats of the drum, as the Chamade, Reveille, 
Retreat, &c.—_—D RUM, in Architecture, the 
upper part of a cupola, usually below the 
dome; also thg base of the Oorinthian 
capital—_—_DRUM OF THE Ear, the hollow 
part of the ear, behind the membrane of 
the panum, which latter is a tense 
membrane closing the external passage 
of the ear, and receiving the vibrations 
of the air 

DRUM’MOND'S LIGHT, the name given 
to the light produced by directing astream 
of oxygen gas, passing through the flame of 
alcohol, upon a small ball of quick Hme. It 
derives its name from its inventor. 

DRIUPSE (drupa, an over ripe olive: Lat), 
in Botany, a succulent fruit, such as the 
cherry, plum, apricot, and date, The hard 

carp, forming the stone, and contain- 
ing a single seed or kernel, is surrounded by 
the mesocarp, which fs usually pulpy, but in 
the almond is of a rvugh texture. The 
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for covering carpets, and sometimes as an epwcarp forms the skin 
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of the frult. Dru 
paceous is an epithet applied to plants bear- 
ing drupes 

DRUSE, in Mining, a cavity in a rocx, 
having its interior surface studded with 
crystals or filled with water. 

DRY‘ADS (Druas, from drus, an oak: 
@r), in the Heathen Mythology, deities or 
nymphs, which the ancients helieved to 
inhabit groves and woods They differed 
from the Hamadryads, these latter being 
attached to some particular tree with 
which they were born, and with which they 
died; whereas the Dryads were goddesses 
of trees and woods in general 

DRY-ROT, a minute fungus which grows 
in timber, decomposes its fibres, and pio- 
duces rapid decay. Dry-rot is 80 called by 
architects in contradistinction only to the 
more usual circumstances of decay to which 
wood fs Hable Many methods have heen 
proposed for rendering wood, and the va 
rious substances consisting of woody fibre, 
incapable of being affected by dry-rot 
the most effectual is the saturating them 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate 

DU’‘AL (duulis, that contains two. Lat), 
aname given by Grammarians to a parti 
cular form of the nouns, toindicate that 
two of the things designated are referred 
to, the plural! form referring to more than 
two The Greck language has a dual number 

NU’ALISM (same deriv ), the philosopht 
cal exposition of the nature of things by 
the adoption of two dissimilar primitive 
principles, not derived from each other It 
is the most striking feature in all the early 
Greek cosmogonies, and that which chiefiv 
distinguishes them from the Ortfental 
Among the ancients, the most eminent of 
those who maintained it were the Pytha 
goreans, and, among the moderns the 
followers of Descartes Those holding 
matter and spirit as distinct, in opposition 
to the materialists, are, in some seis, 
dualists ——In Theology, the Mant«henn 
doctrine of two principles, the good and the 
evil Also, the high Oalvinistic, which holds 
that all mankind are divided, by the arbi 
trary decice of God, into two classes, the 
élect and reprobate 

DUC’AT (ducato Ital —pbecause coined )\ 
dukes), a gold coin, coined in Austria, Den 
mark, Hamburg, Hanover, Prussia, Russia, 
and Sweden The values differ in the dif 
ferent states, ranging from 7s 6d to 9s 4d. 

DU’OES TE’OUM (bring with thee Lat), 
in Law, & clause ina subpoena, commanding 
& person to bring with him to the trial 
of an action, books and papers which the 
party who issues the subpoena may think 
material to his purpose 

DUCK’WEED or DUCK'S’-MEAT, the 
popular name of some plants growing in 
ditches and stagnant waters, and serving as 
food for ducks and geese. There are four 
species indigenous to Britain, They belong 
to the genus Lemna, nat. ord. Prstiacer, 

DUCT (ductus, a leading: Lat), in Medt- 
cine, any vessel or tube in the animal body 
by which the blood, chyle, lymph, &c., are 
carried from one parttoxnother, Also, the 
vesst 1s of plants in which the sap is con. 
veyed, 
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DUOTIL‘TTY (ductitie, capable of bein 
. & 
drawn: Lat), that property of motals which 
renders them capabie of being extended 
by hammering, or of being drawn into wire 
without breaking. In general, ductility de. 
pends, to a greater or leas extent, on tem- 
perature. Metals which, like zinc, are very 
ductile at one temperature, may be quite 
the contrary at another. The ductility of 
gold is very great: it may be reduced toa 
leaf only the 282,000th of an inch in thick- 
neas, and a particle of gold not exceeding 
the 500,000th of a grain in weight can be 
made distinctly visible to the naked eye, 
By drawing a compound wire, consisting of 
platinum covered externally with silver, 
aud afterwarda dissolving off the silver, 
Dr. Wollaston obtained a platinum wire 
only the 30,000th of an inch in diameter. 
When the diameter was only the 18,000th 
of an inch, it supported a weight of a grain 

| and one-third. 

DU’EL (duellum, a contest between two: 
ee originally # combat between two 





persons, authorized by the law, for the dis- 
covery of the truth, but nowa premeditated 
battle between two persons on some private 
quarrel, in which, {f death ensue, both the 
principal and the seconds are guilty of 
murder. 

DUEN'NA, the chief lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen of Spain. Also, an elderly wo- 
man, holding a middle rank between & 
governess and a& companion, appointed to 
take charge of the younger ladies in Span- 
ish familics, 
| DUET, or DUET’TO (ital.; from duo, 
/ two: Dat.), in Music, a song or piece for 
| two performers. 
| 
| 
| 





DU‘GONG, a cetaceous mammal, allied to 
the Manatee, and living in the Indian ocean, 
where it feeds on sea-weed. It is the Halv- 
core dugong of naturalists. P 

DUKE (duz, a leader: Lat.), a sovereign 
Germany, and the highest title of 
honour in England [His consort is called a 
duehess.——In England, among the Saxons, 
the commanders of armies, &c., were called 
dukes (duces), without any addition, till 
Edward III. made his son, the Black Prince, 
duke of Cornwall, after whom other dukes 
were made in the same manner, the title 
descending to their posterity. Duke, at 
present, ig a mere title of dignity, without 
giving any domain, territory, or jurisdic- 
tion over the place from whence it Is taken, 

DULCAMA’RA (dulcis, sweet ; and ama- 
rus, bitter: Lat), the common woody nught- 
shade, (See BITTER-SWEET.] 

DUL/CIMER (dulcis, sweet: Lat.), a mu- 
sical instrument, used by the Jews, but the 
nature of which is not known. Also, in 
more modern times, an instrament played 
py striking brass wires with small sticks. 

DULOC’RACY (doulokratia: from doulos, 
a slave; and kratos, power: Gr.), a govern- 
ment in which alaves and the lowest order 
of the people have the power. 

DULSE, the common name of an edible 
seaweed, the Rhodymenta palmata of bota- 
nists. 

DUMBNESS (stumm, dumb: Germ.). The 
most general cause of this is the want 
of the sense of hearing. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, It arises from injury to the lin- 
gual nerves, or from general or local de 
bility. The loss of hearing, though !t hap- 
pen in early life, after speechdas once been 
attained, doses not produce dumbnesa, Even 
the loas of the tongue does not altogether 
incapacitate from speaking. Great atten- 
tion has been bestowed latterly on methods 
of instructing the dumb in the various 
arta and aciences, and even in languages, 
with great success ; and such persons are 
now able not only to converse with facility 
by signs, but to devote themselves, as an 
amusement or means of support, to litera- 
ture and science. 

DUNES (Ang. Saz.), low hills of movable 
sand, very common in different parts of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Continent 
Fine sand, blown from the sea, accumu 
lates when it meets with rocks, stumps of 
trees, or other obstacles. These hillocks, 
by the continual action of the same causc, 
aie urged on, and their inroads often pro- 
duce the most destructive effects. One de- 
partment of France, the Lundes, has been 
nearly overwbelmed by thein. During vio- 
lent hurricanes, their progress is so rapid, 
that they almost instantaneously cover en- 
tire villages, Belds, and gardens. The best 
barriers against them are such trees and 
shrubs as are known to thrive in a barren 
soil: these both fix them and prevent any 
further encroachment of the sand. 

DUN'NAGH, auy loose or light material, 
such as wool, used as a bed in the stowage 
of heavy articles. 

DUODE'CIMALS (duodecumus, the twelfth: 
Lat.), in Arithmetic, numbers proceeding 
from multiplications by twelve, in the same 
way a8 decimals proceed from multiplica- 
tions by ten.——Also, a rule in Arithmetic, 
by which the contents of any surface or 
solid are found, by multiplying together 
its Mmear dimensions, expressed in feet, 
inches, and lines. It is much used b) arti 
ficcrs, and is called likewise cross-mults- 
plication, 

DUODE’CIMO (duodecim, twelve: Lat.), 
abbreviated to 12mo, having or consisting 
of twelve leaves to a sleet; Yr a book in 
which a shect is folded six times, 80 as to 
have twenty-four pages. 

DUODE'N UM (diodenz, twelve each: Lat.), 
in Anatomy, the first of the small intes 
tines in vertebrate animals, where the bile 
and the pancreatic juice are mixed with 
chyme. It received this*name from the 
older anatomists, on account of their hav 
ing remarked it to be, in some animals, of 
a length equal to about the breadth of 
twelve Angers : but this measure ts generally 
inapplicable. 

DU’PION (doppio, double: Jtat.), a double 
cocoon, formed by two or more allk- 
worms. 

DU'PLE (duplus, double: Lat.), among 
mathematicians, an epithet applied to a 
ratio where the antecedent term is double 
the consequent: thus, the ratio of & to 4 
is a duple ratio.—SUBDUPLE RAaTIo is 
just the reverse of the former, or as 1 to 2. 
Such is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12. 

DU’PLICATH (duplico, Y double: Lat.), a 
copy or transcript.—— DUPLICATE PROPOR 
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TION, or RaTIO, is the proportion of the 
sauere of one number to the square of an- 
other. 

DU/PLICATURE (same deriv.), in Ana- 
tomy, the fofd of a membrane of a vessel. 

DU'RA MA’/TER (the hard mother: Laz.), 
in Anatomy, the membrane between the 
bones of the skull and the brain, and also 
dividing the Jatter {nto parts. The mem- 
branes of the brain were called matres, or 
mothers, by the older anatomists, because 
they supposed the other membranes to be 
derived from them. 

DURAN’TE (Lat.), in Law, during: as 
durante bene placito, during pleasure; du- 
runte minore etate, during minority; du- 
rante vita, during life. 

DUR’/BAR (Ind.), a court held by the 
governor-general, or by the native princes 
of India, on some state occasion. 

DURESS’ (durities, harshness: Lat.), in 
Law, restraint or compulsion; as where 
a person is wrongfully imprisoned, or de- 
prived of his liberty contrary to law; or is 
threatened to be killed, wounded, or heaten, 
till he executes a deed or signs a writing 
intended to bind him. Any bond, deed, 
vr other obligation, obtained under du- 
ress, Will be void in law; and In an action 
brought on the execution of any such deed, 
the party may plead that it was obtained 
by duress. 

DUTCH LIQ’UID cor chloride of hydro- 
carbon),a name for the mixture of chlorine 
and oleflant gas, which combine in equal 
measures even in the dark, It is a heavy 
oily liquid, with a sweetish taste, 

DU’‘TY (da, owed: Fr.), in Commerce, any 
tax or impost; a sum of money required by 
government to be paid on the importation, 
exportation, or consumption of goods. 

DUUM’VIRI (duo, two; and viri, men: 
Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, a general appel- 
lation given to magistrates, commissioners, 
and officers, where two wero joined toge- 
ther in the same function. The office, dig- 
nity, or government of two men thus 
associated, was called a duumvirate.—The 
Duumrri capitales were the judges in cri- 
minal caus From their sentence it was 
lawful to appeal to the people, who alone 
had the power of condemning a citizen to 
death. The Duumviri juri dicundo were the 
highest magistrates in municipal towns. 
The Duumviri perduellionis were appointed 
to try those accused of perduellio, or trea- 
son. The Duunwiri municipales were two 
magistrates in some cities of the enpire, 
answering to the consuls at Rome; they 
were ghosen out of the body of the decu- 
riones s their office usually lasted five yeara, 
upon which account they were frequently 
termed quinguennales magistratus. The 
Duumviri navales were the commissaries of 
the fleet: the duty of their office consisted 
in issuing orders for the fitting of ships, 
and giving their commissions to the marine 
officers, &e. The Duumvirt sacri were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of building a temple 
when it was determined to erect one. The 
Duumvtri eacrorum had the charge of the 
Bibylline books, afterwards committed to 
the Decemviri. The Duumviri viis extru 
urbem purgandis were officers who had 
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charge of the streets outside the gates of 
Rome, &c. 

DWARF (dweoph: Saz.), in general, an 
appellation given to things greatly inferlor 
in size to that which is usual in their seve- 
ral kinds; thus, there are dwarfs of the 
human species, dwarf trees, &c. The Ro. 
mans were 80 passionately fond of dwarfs, 
that they often used artificial methods to 
prevent the growth of boys designed for 
dwarfs, by enclosing them in boxes, or by 
the use of tight bandages. 

DWARF’ING TREES. ‘The art of dwarf- 
ing trees’ (says Mr. Fortune), ‘as commonly 
practised both in China and Japan, is, in 
reality, very simple. It is based upon one 
of the commonest principles of vegetable 
physiology. Anything which hag a ten- 
dency to check or retard the flow of the sap 
in trees also prevents, to a certain extent, 
the formation of wood and leaves. This 
may be done by grafting, by confining the 
roots in a small space, by withholding 
water, by binding the branches, and in a 
hundred other ways, which all proceed upon 
the same principle. Stunted varieties are 
generully chosen, particularly {f they have 
the side branches opposite or regular, for 
much depends upon this; a one-sided dwarf 
tree is of no value in the evesof the Chinese 
or Japanese. The main stem fs thus in inost 
cases twisted in a zigzag form, which pro- 
cess checks the flow of the sap and at the 
same time encourages the production of 
side branches at those parts of the stem 
where they are most desired, The pots in 
which they are planted are narrow and 
shallow, so that they hold but a small quan- 
tity of soil compared with the wants of the 
plants, and no more wate? is given than is 
actually necessary to keep them alive. 
When new branches are tn the act of for- 
mation they are tied down and twisted in 
various ways; the points of the leaders and 
strong growing ones are generally nipped 
off, and every means are taken to discourage 
the production of young shoots possessing 
any degree of vigour. Nature generally 
struggles against this treatment fora while, 
until her powers seem to be in a great mea- 
sure exhausted, when she quietly yields to 
the power of Art. When plants from any 
cause become stunted or unhealthy, they 
almost invariably produce fiowers and fruit. 
A bamboo, a fir, and a plum-tree, the last in 
full blossom, have been seen growing and 
thriving in a box only one inch square by 
three inches high,’ 

DY’EING (deagan, to colour: Saa.), the 
art of giving a lasting colour to silks, 
cloths, and other substances, by which 
their beauty is much improved, and their 
value enhanced. Dyeing, properly so called, 
is a chemical process; and, in order that 
it may succeed, it is necessary that the 
colouring matters should be dissolved in 
some ffuid, and that their attraction to 
that fluid should be less than to the stuff. 
It is essential in dyeing to ascertain the 
affinities of the colouring substance: first, 
to the solvents; secondly, to those sub- 
stances which modify its colour, increase 
its brilliancy, and strengthen its uniov 
with the stuff; thirdly, to the differens 
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agents which may change the colour, and 
principally toairand light In dyeing, the 
term mordant is applied to those matters 
which serve as intermedia between the 
colouring particles and the stuff to be dyed, 
either for the purpose of facilitating or of 
modifying their combination: by their 
means, also, Colours are varied, brightened, 
and rendered more durable. The principal 
substances employed as mordants are alu- 
minous salts, lime, metallic oxides, some 
astringent principles, and animal matters. 
Sometimes the mordant is printed on the 
cloth, and then, the whole cloth being 
dipped in the colouring matter and washed, 
the colour will be removed, except where 
the mordant has been placed. Sometimes 
the mordant {fs tntended to resist the co- 
lour, in which case the colour will be re- 
moved in the washing wherever the mor- 
dant has touched, and there will be a white 
pattern on a coloured ground. Sometimes 
the inordant and pattern are printed on to- 
gether, and rendered permanent by expos- 
ing the goods to steam. Sometimes the 
substance put on by the block destroys the 
colour after the cloth has been dyed w- 
formly throughout. The three simple co- 
lours used in dyeing are red, yellow, and 


blue; all other colours are compounded of | 


these, The ancfent Egyptians practised 
the art of dyeing with some degree of sci- 
entific precision; but the Tyrians were 
those who made ft the staple of their com- 
merce; and there is little doubt that purple, 
the symbol of royal and sacerdotal dignity, 
wasa colour discovered in Tyre, and instru- 
mental in raising that city to opulence and 
grandeur. The moderns have obtained from 
the New World severa) dye-drugs unknown 
tu the ancients, such as cochineal, Brazil 
wood, logwood, annotto, &c.; but the vast 
superiority of our dyes over those of for- 
iner times must be aserfibed principally to 
the employment of pure alum and solution 
of tin as mordants—suhstances which give 
to our common dye-stuffs remarkable depth, 
durability, and lustre. One of the most im- 
portant improvements in the art of dyeing 
is the recent discovery of the beautiful 
aniline colours obtained from coal tar. 

DYNAM’ETER (dunamis, force; and me 
tron, @ measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
determining the magnifying power of tele- 
scopes. 

DYNAM’ICS (dunamikos, powerful: Gr.), 
the doctrine of power; but, as this iaknown 
to us only by its effects, that is, by the mo- 
tion it produces on the body upon which it 
acts, and it is measured by that motion, 
dynamics may he defined to he ‘ the science 
which treats of the motion of bodies.’ It 
ia often restricted to the motion of those 
which are at liberty to obey the impulse 
communicated to them ; in which case, the 
motion of a stone falling freely to the 
ground, or of a heavenly body moving in 
ita orbit, would belong to dynamics; hut 
the motion of a body moving along an in- 
clined plane, to mechanics, Dynamics, how- 
ever, and statics, are often, and not incor- 
rectly, considered as branches of the general 
science of mechanics, A knowledge of the 
principles of dynamics is due to the mo- 
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| derns, having had its commencement In the 
researches of Galileo: before his time, tlie 
forces which act on bodies were examined 
only in the cases in which eguilibrium ir 
produced. 

DYNAMOM’ETER (dunamis, force; and | 
metron, a mesxsure : Gr), an instrument for 
measuring and recording the energy ex- 
erted by an effort 

DY’NASTY (dunasteta, from dunastes, a 
chieftain : Gr.), a race or series of princes 
who have reigned successively in any king- 
dom ; as the dynasties of Egypt anc Persia. 

DYS’ORASY (duskrasia; from dus, diff- 
cult; and kraszs, a blending: Gr.), in Medi- 
cine, an ill habit or vittated state of the 
humours. 

DYS’ENTERY (dusenteria: from dua, 
dificult ; and enteron, an intestine: Gr.), in 
Medicine, a disease in which blood, mucus, 
and other morbid matter, are evacuated, 
accompanted with griping of the bowels, &c. 

DYS‘ODILE (dusddés, stinking: Gr), a 
species of coal of a greenish or yellowish 





‘grey colour, in masses composed of thin 


layers, Its odour when burning is very 
foetid. 
DYS/OREXY (dus, bad; and oreria, a 


yearning after anything: Gr.), in Medicine, 
a bad or depraved appetite, 

DYSPEP’SIA, or DYSPEP’SY (dua, bad; 
and pepsis, digestion: Gr), in Medicine, 
| difficulty of digestion. Hence those who 





are afflicted with indigestion are termed 
dyspeptic persons. “The disorder of the 
digestive function {8 the most frequent 
and prevailing of the aflments that aMict 
man in the clyflized state; all classes and 
| all ages suffer from its attacks. The sym) 
tomsof dyspepsia are very different in dif 
ferent circumstances, The epicure loses 
his relish for the most reftned dishes: be 
comes bloated, heavy, and probably apo 
plectic. The fashionable lady suffers from 
headaches, flatulence, occasional giddiness, 
and dininess of sight; she becomes indolent, 
whimsical, and full of fancies; or, as theold 
physicians would say, she has the vapours. 
The studious man finds his mind blunted, 
loses his appetite or does nog enjoy his 
meals; siceps badly, dreams much, and be- 
comes capricious and dissatisfied with him- 
self und everybody else: he is a hypockon- 
drvac. The humbler classes drink gin or 
rum for astimulant, which soon becomes a 
necessity ; and as its offect diminishes, the 
dose is increased, until at Jast they hecome 
tipplers, or perhaps confirmed drunkards 
The nature of the case must, in a great 
degrecr, suggest the remedy. It is.one of 
the most painful diseases; but, with a 
little energy and perseverance, it is almost 
certain to be removed. When the man 
advanced in yeuars does not find the ener- 
getic appetite of his youth, when the stu- 
dious man does not possess the appetite 
derived from active employment, each 
merely discovers what nature herself potnta 
out—that he does not require so Jarge a 
supply of food as he might in other circum: 
stances; and if, by provocatives, he forces 
himself to eat what nature tella him he is 
unable to digest, he must take the con: 
sequelces. Some kinds of fuud are natu: 
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rally hard to be digested: some kinds are 
indigestible in certain circumstances, and 
by certain censtitutions ; but in the great 
majority of cases the evil arises, not so 
much from the quality as the quantity of 
what is taken, As tothe use of bitters, or 
those other means of improving a weak 
stomach, their effect is but temporary; in 
most cases, the remedy will ultimately lose 
its effect, and in many it will produce evils 
as bad as, or worse than, those it is intended 
to remeve. Abstinence ia the great cure 
for dyspepsia; moderation and healthful 
exercise are its preventives. 

DYSPHA/GIA (dus, dificult; and phago, 
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K, the fifth letter in the Hebrew alphabet, 
and languages derived from it, is the second 
vowel, and has different pronunciations 
in most languages. The French have their 
e open, emasculine, and e feminine or mute. 
In English the letter has two sounds: long, 
asin here, mere, me; aud short, as in wet, 
kept, &c. As a final letter it Is generally 
quiescent; but it sarves to lengthen the 
sound of the preceding vowel, as in mane, 
cane, thine, which without the final e would 
be pronounced man, can, thin. In many 
other words the final e is silent, as In ¢ ra- 
mane, definite, &c. In sea charts, BE. stands 
for east: thus, KE. by N. Kast by North; ih 
by & Hast by South, Asan abbreviation, it 
is put for enguncers, as kt BR. Royal Engineers ; 
for empire, as H RE. Holy Roman Empue ; 
for eminence and excellency, as HE. His 
Eminence (a title of cardinals), or His Hx- 
cellency, a title given to governors of colo- 
nies and to ambassadors; for erempli, as 
eg. exempl. gratia for instance), &e In 
Music, it ig the third note or degree of the 
diatonic s@le, corresponding with mi of 
the French and Itahans. Asa numeral, & 
stands for 250. 

E/AGLE (ale: Fr), the name of several 
rapacious birds of the family Falconrida, The 
largest ig the imperial eagle (Lhrasactus 
harpyia), anative of Mexico, which measures 
threefeet and a half from the tip of the bill to 
the end of the tail; and the next, the golden 
mgie (Aquila chrysaétos), the largest of the 
Kuropéan kinds, and anativeof Britain, its 
length being three feet three inches. Most 
of the species are noble birds. The talons 
and bill of the eagle are strong and terrible ; 
its vision is keen, and it can distinguish 
objects at a great distance. It lives to a 
great ago, Among the ancients, the eagle 
was held sacred tu Jupiter: it was placed 
on his sceptre, as the carrier of the light- 
ning, and thus became expressive of supe- 
rior dominion. In this sense 1t 18 used as 
the symbol of nations, princes, and armies. 
The eagle was first used as a military stan- 
dard by the Persians. Among the Romans, 
‘It was cither of gold, silver, or bronze, 
borne singly on the point of a staff; but 
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T eat: Gr), In Medicine, a difficulty of 
swallowing, which arises from paralysis, 
enlarged tonsils, &e. 

DYS’/PHONY (dus, ditiicult; and phiné, a 
voice: Gr), in Medicine, a diMculty of 
speaking, occasioned by imperfection in 
the organs of speech. 

DYSPNGQ’A (dus, dificult; and pneo, I 
breathe: Gr,), in Medicine, a difficulty of 
breathing. 

DYS’/URY (dusourta: from dus, difficult ; 
and ouron, urine: Gr), in Medicine, di m_- 
culty of voiding the urine, attended with 
pain and a sensation of heat. 
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from the time of Constantine, when the em- 
pire became divided into the eastern and 
western, it was represented with two heads. 
During the sway of Napoleon, the French 
took for their standard an eagle with folded 
wings.——EaAaQ@LR, in Heraldry, one of the 
most noble bearings, and which, according 
to the learned in that science, ought to be 
given to none but such as greatly excel in 
courage and magnanimity. It fs assumed 
by sovereigns as the badge of empire. The 
eagle of Russia ts or, with two heads dis- 
played sable, each ducally crowned of the 
field ; the whole fmperially crowned, beakod, 
and membered, gules. The cagle of Austria 
is also displayed, with two heads; the Prus- 
sian eagle has but one. The Americans 
have selected the bald eagle of their conti- 
nent, 2 selection made by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. “The eagle is also the badge of several 
orders, a8 the Black Eagle and the Red 
Eagle of Prussia, the White Eagle of Poland, 
&¢ ——EAQLE, a gold coin of the United 
States, \alue 21, 38, 10d. sterling. 

k’AGLE STONE, aterm applied by the old 
pharinaceutists to globular Clay ironstone, 
The specimens vary in size from 4 walnut 
{o a man’s head, are of a spherical or oval 
shape, have a rough surface, and are essen- 
tially composed of concentric layers, In the 
centre is generally a kernel or nucleus, 
sometimes movable, and always differing 
from the exterlor in colour and density. The 
ancients gave them the name of eagie- 
stones, from an idea that the eagle carried 
them to her nest to facilitate the laying of 
her eggs. 

E’AGLET, a diminutive of eagle, properly 
signifying a young eagle.——In Heraldry, 
when there are several eagles on the same 
escutcleon, they are termed eaglets. 

E’AGLE-WOOD. [See ALOES-WoOOD.) 

EAR (eare: Saa.), the organ of hearing, 
consisting externally of a cartilaginous 
body, the concha, attached to each side of 
the head. This collects the undulations of 
the air constituting sound, and conveys 
them tothe external auditory passage, at 
the bottom of which a membranous par- 
tition, the tympanum, stretches across a 
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cavity containing four little bones, named 
malleus, incus, nope, and os orbiculare, 
These are articulated together A bony par- 
tition, perforated by two smail holes, one 
envered by a membrane, and tbe other 
closed hy the stapes, separates the tympanic 
cavity from the internal ear or labyrinth, a 
cavity in the temporal bone. The labyrinth 
is chiefly composed of the three semicircular 
canals; and the cochlea, an organ resem- 
bitng fn shape the spfral shell of a snail. A 
limpid finid fills these parts, and the nerves 
of hearing are suspended in {t ——Ear, in 
Music, that internal sense by which we per- 
ceive and judge of harmony, and distin- 
guish musical sounds.——EAR, among gar- 
deners, & name given to the cotyledonous 
leaves which firat appear from the seed, and 
usually differ in form from the subsequent 
perfect leaves. 

EAR‘ING, fn seamen’s language, a sinall 
rope employed to fasten the upper corner 
of 1 Bail to its yard, &c 

EAR’-MARK originally signified a cut in 
the ear by which a sheep could be recog- 
nized, but it has been extended to a mark 
on any object by which ft may be identified 

EARL (eorl: Saz.),a British title of no- 
bility, between a marquis and a viscount; 
now thethird degree of rank. Wilham the 
Conqueror first made this title hereditary, 
giving it in fee to his nobles, and allotting 
them forthe support of their atate the third 
penny out of the sheriff’s court, from all 
pleas of the shire whence they had their 
title. At present the title ts accompanied 
hy no territory, or private or judicial rights, 
but confers nobflity, and an hereditary seat 
wn the House of Lords. In official instru- 
ments, earla are styled by the sovereign 
* trusty and well-beloved cousins,’ an appel- 
Jation as ancient as the reign of Henry IV 
For some time after the Norman conquest 
they were called counts, and their wives to 
the present day are styled countcsses. The 
earl’s coronet has no flowers raised above 
the circle, like that of aduke and a marquis, 
but only points, anda pearl oneach of them 

EARL MAR’/SHAL OF ENGLAND, a 
great officer who had anciently several 
courts under his jurisdiction, and among 
them the court of chivalry, or court of honour. 
Under him ts the herald’s office, or college 
of arms. Heisanearl ez officio. The first 
Karl Marshal on record was appointed in 
1185. Bince 1488 it has been in the Howard 
family, and has been made hereditary in the 
heirs male of the eighth Duke of Norfolk, 
whose descendant, the present duke, now 
holds {t. 

EARN’EST, in Commercial law, money 
advauced by the buyer of goods, to bind the 
seller to the performance of a verbal bargain. 

EARTH, in Astronomy and Geography, 
one of the primary planets, the terraqueous 
globe which we inhabit. In remote anti- 
quity, the earth was regarded as a fiat, 
circular body, floating on the water; hut 
the great distances which men were able to 
tiavel soon refuted this limited idea as an 
optical {Husion, and the spherical form of 
the earth was consequently suspected. 
According to the Ptolemaic system, it was 
supposed to be immovable in the centre of 
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the universe; but, according to that of 
Copernicus, it moves from west to east 
so as to occasion the succession of day and 
night, and also annually round the sun, 80 
as to cause the different seasons. By some 
of the ancients its form was supposed to be 
like that of an oblong cylinder; by others, 
like that of a drum; and by others it was 
supposed to be a plane surface. Succeeding 
ages have, however, demonstrated ft to be 
nearly spherical; and among other reasons 
for this theory are the following:+1. All 
the appearances of the heavens, both on 
land and at sea, are the same as they would 
he if the earth were a globe. 2 In eclipses 
of the moon, which are caused by the sha- 
dow of the earth falling upon the moon, 
this shadow is always circular, and a hody 
ein be no other than a globe which, fn all 
situations, casts a circular shadow. 3 Seve 
tal navigators have sailed quite round the 
globe, steering their course directly south 
and west till they came to the Magellanic 
sea, and from thence to the north and west, 
til) they returned to their port from the 
east; and all the phenomena which should 
naturally arise from the carth’s rotundity 
happened to them. It is true, the surface 
of the earth is not an exact geometrical 
globe ; but then the {inequalities are 30 {n- 
considerable that the highest mountain 
bears no greater proportion to the bulk of 
the earth than agrain of dust doesto a com- 
mon globe. The figure of the earth was 
believed by inathematicians and sgeogra- 
phers to be perfectly spherical, excepting 
the small inequalities in its surface, of 
mountains and valleys, until Sir Isaac New- 
ton and Huygens demonstrated from the 
Jaws of hydrostatics, and the revolution of 
the earth about its axis, that its figure fa not 
a true sphere, but an oblate spheroid flat- 
| tened towards the poles Various measure- 
inents have since put this beyond all doubt. 
There are abundant proofs that the earth, 
pbinece it has assumed its present form, has 
undergone many great revolutions, Shells 
and corats are found in the interlor of con- 
tincnts, and on the summita of “he highest 
mountains; which, therefore, must have 
bcen at some period bencath the sea, The 
remains of tropical animals and plants are 
found in high latitudes Mineral strata are 
twisted, distocated, and broken asunder, 
As to the structure of the crust of the 
globe, see GEOLOGY. The eArth’s equatorial 
diameter is rather more than 7,925} English 
miles; its polar, rather more than 7,899 
miles; the polar compression is, thefefore, 
not quite 26} miles, and the proportion of 
one diameter to the other is as 209 to 208. 
Its mean radius Is 3,0564 miles; its clrcum- 
ference, 25,000; its superficies, 198,944,200 
square miles ; and its solidity, 263,980,000,000 
cubic miles. The mass of the earth, com- 
pared with that of the sun, is as 1 to 355,000; 
and its mean density ia to that of water as 
5} tol. The wntervor of the earth {3 almost 
entirely unknown to us, as the depth to 
which we have been able to penetrate is 
nothing {In comparison with ita diameter. 
The earth has a triple motion, There {3a dt 
urnal motion round its own axis, from west 
to east, in 24 bours, which occasions the per 
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time of the earth’s revolution on ita axis, 
called the sigereal day, is measured by the 
interval between two transits of the same 
fixed star over the meridian of any place; 
and astronomers have proved that this in- 
terval cannot have altered so muchas three 
times the thousandth part ofasecond during 
the last 2000 years. There is an annual mo- 
tion round the sun f{n a year, whfch produces 
the different seasons, and the lengthening 
and shortening of days. This motion ie 
performed in an elliptical orbit, the excen- 
tricity of which, or the distance of the foct 
from the centre, {s 0°01679 parts of the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun— 
that is, of 95 milllons of miles. The motion 
of the earth in fta orbit is not uniform, 
being most rapid at its perthelon, and 
slowest at {ts aphelton. Ita average velocity 
is 68,040 miles an hour. The inequality of 
the earth's angular motion about the sun 
causes the apparent solar day, or the in- 
terval between the successive transita of the 
stn over the same meridian, to be unequal, 
and not to correspond with the length of the 
mean solar day, The third motion is caused 











as follows. The equator of the earth is in- 
clined to the plane of its orbit, called the 
plane af the ecliptic, at an anglo of 23° 27’ 56”: 
this inclination is termed the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and causes the phenomena of 
the seasons. Since the earth’s axis always 
preserves its parallelfsm (that is, points to 
the same star), the sun, at one season of 
the year, is 23° 27’ 56” to the north of the 
equator, and at the opposite season the same 
distance to the south of it; but the straight 
line formed by the intersection of the planes 
of the equator and ecliptic has a slow mo- 
tion westward, contrary to the order of the 
signs, and retreats at the rate of 50 1/ yearly, 
causing what {is termed the precesstwun of 
the equinores, or, More correctly, the reiro- 
gresswn of the earth's nodes. This is due to 
the disturbing action of the sun and moon 
on the redundant matter at the cquator of 
the earth, by which {ts figure ts rendered 
oblate; ang this precession, jointly with 
the nutation of the earth’s axis, causes a 
motion of its poles about the poles of the 
ecliptic. The sun appears to return to the 
equator before the completion of the side- 
real year, by the amount of time which the 
sun, or rather the earth, requires to pass 
over 501%, thatefs, 207 199" A complete 
tour of the ecliptic Is performed in 25,868 
sears, The revolution of the seasons forms 
the egeenocttal or tropical year. The dis- 
covery of the motion of the earth has be- 
come memorable in the hfstory of the 
human mind, showing, as it does, a marked 
ability tn man to resist the impressions 
produced by appearances, and to believe 
the contrary of that which had been be- 
lieved and taught for many centuries, It 
was alsoa triumph over the assumption of 
an infallible authority. Galileo was im- 
prisoned for holding the very doctrines 
now maintained universally by mankind; 


and he was obliged, under the threat of 


most terrible punishment, to recant, 28 
heretical, his teachings regarding a sj) stem 
sf the world, the correctness of which is 
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petual succession of days and nights. The 






jlecuosum, an umbelliferous plant ; in China 
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now unquestionable, The invention of the 
telescope, by means of which the rotation 
of Jupiter was soon observed, but still 
more Newton’s discovery of universal gra- 
vitation, and the nature of the celestial 
motions, led to the accurate knowledge re- 
garding the solar system at which we have 
arrived. 

EARTH-EAT'ING is a habit which !ndl- 
viduals amongst some savage peoples pos- 
sess, the morbid craving arising probably 
from the meagreness of their ordinary diet. 
Humboldt has described the habit as wit- 
nessed by him amongst the Otomacs of the 
Orinoco. On the upper parts of the Ama- 
zon itis by no means uncommon, not only 
amongat the Indians, but the negrues and 
whites. 

EARTH’"-NOUT, a name given to various 
subterranean vegetable products. It is ap- 
plied in England to the nut of the Bunium 


and the western coast of Africa, to the pods 
of the Arachis hypogaea, aljeguminous plant ; 
and, in other countries, to the small tubers 
of cyperaceous plants, 

LARTH‘ENWARE, or POTTERY. [Sce 
CHINA WARE J 

EARTH/ING, in Agriculture and Garden- 
ing, the covering of shrubs and plants, as 
vines, celery, &c., with earth. 

EARTH'QUAKES are waves of elastic 
compression travelling through a portion 
of the crust of the globe, and originating 
in an impulse in the interior. ‘That im- 
pulse (gays Mr, Mallet) may be an explosive 
production or condensation of high pressure 
steam in heated cavities deep beneath the 
surface, or sudden increase or decrease of 
its tension, or sudden fracture or fall, or 
forcing up or down or against each other of 
g1¢ at rocky masses, or ifin near propinquity 
to active volcanoes, it niay be any of their 
throbs or throes, or explosive ejections, or 
the recoil from these. The rate of move- 
iment of the wave thus generated varies 
with the elasticity of the medium through 
which it is propagated, the rate being Icss 
at sea-cthan on land, and less in loose strata 
than in compact rock. An earthquake wave 
has been found in some cases to travel at 
the rate of thirty milesa minute When the 
impulse originates under the sea, a larce 
volume of water is forced upwards, and a 
wave is propagated in al) directions, which, 
when it reaches ashore, rushes upon it with 
violence, frequently causing great destruc- 
tion. Very large tracts of ground are some- 
times shaken. At the fearful earthquake 
which destroyed a great part of Lisbon in 
1755, a portion of the earth’s surface four 
times larger than Kurope was shaken. In 
the Andes the earth has sometimes oon- 
tinued to tremble without interruption for 
many days together; and at other places 
there have been tremblings felt almost 
hourly for many successive months, Per 
manent alterations of the level of large 
tracts of ground, both elevations and depres- 
sions, have followed earthquakes, Nolses 
very frequently but not always accompany 
The connection of earth: 
quakes and volcanoes has been often no- 
ticed, 80 much go that the latter have been 
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termed safety valves for the country in their 
uelghbourhood. The immediate cause of 
earthquakes is still involved In great ob- 
scurity, and various theories have been pro- 
posed to embrace all the phenomena dis- 
played, The destruction of tfe by earth- 
quakes has often been very large. Although 
there fs a strong tendency on such occasions 
to exaggerate the loss of life, {t may well be 
that in the course of a few thousand years 
some millions of human beings have been 
destroyed 

EARTHS (erde: Ger), in 2 popular sense, 
those solid bodies composing the mineral 
strata, which are incombuatible, colourless, 
not convertible into metals by any ordil- 
vary methods of reduction, and, when 
reduced by scientific experiments, posseas- 
ing generally but an evanescent metallic 
existence. But, to describe eartha according 
to the rules of chemical sctence, we should 
say that they are tasteless, inodorous, unin- 
flammable substances, usually occurring in 
intimate union with each other, with vari- 
ous acids, and with oxides of the common 
metala, Under these circumstances, they 
constitate hy far the greatest part of the 
strata, gravel, and soil, forming the moun- 
taing, plains, and valleys of our globe 
Their number is ten. Five of them possess 
Mecided alkaline properties—varyta, stron- 
tea, lime (calcra), magnesia, and thia =Five 
of them are termed earths proper—alumina, 
glucrna, yttria, zirconia, and thorina, these 
do not change the infusion of cabbage or 
tincture of litmus, do not readily neutralize 
acidity, and are insoluble in water. The 
earths were regarded as simple hodtes unti! 
the brilliant researches of Sir H Davy 
proved them to be compounds of oxygen 
with peculiar bases 

EAR’-TRUMPET, an instrument used by 
persons partially deaf, to strengthen the 
sensation of sound, by collecting and con- 
ducting it through a funnel-shaped tube to 
the seat of the aense of hearing 

EAR’WIG, the common natne of some 
orthopterous insects, of which the Forjficula 
aurwularva isthe best known The English 
and French name, perce-orevile, is founded 
on a popular crror that these insects enter 
the human ear, and there commit serious 
injury. These insects are remarkable for 
the forceps at the end of the abdomen, and 
for the singwar structure of the wings, 
which, although little used, are of largo size. 
They are of delicate texture, and fold up 
like a fan into a very small compass. 

B'ASEL (esel, an ass Ger.), a wooden 
frame on which a painter sets the cloth, &c., 
to be patnted.— —E ASEL-PIEOES, such pieces 
as are painted on easels, In distinction 
from those painted on ceilings, &c. 

E’ASEMENT (aisement: Fr), in Law, a 
privilege or convenience whith onc man 
has upon another man’s land, such as a 
right of way. 

E/ASING (arsant: Fy.), in sea language, 
the slackening a rope, &c ; thus, to ease 


the bowline or sheet, is to Jet them go| 


slacker ; to ease the helm, is to let the ship 
&9 wore before the wind, or more larboard. 

EAST (Ost; Ger.), one of the four cardinal 
pointe, being that polut of the horizon 
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where the sun appears to rise when in 
the equator. The word east js indefinitely 
used when we speak of countries which lie 
eastward of us, as Persia, Indfa, China, &c. 
——In Christian churches, which are gene- 
rally built east and weat, the chance! stands 
at the east end, with an emblematic refer- 
ence to Ohrist, who is called the Son of 
Righteousness and the Day-spring. 

E’ ASTER (ostern : Ger.), a solemn festival 
observed among Christians, in commemo- 
ration of Christ’s resurrection. The Greeks 
and Latins call it pascha, a Hebrew word, 
applied to the Jewish feast of the passover, 
to which the Christian festival of Easter 
corresponds. Thus, St. Paul saya (1 Cor. 
v. 7), ‘For even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us,’ This feast was fixed by 
the council of Nice, in the year 825, to be 
hetd on the Sunday which falls apon or 
immediately after the full moon which hap- 
pens next after the twenty-first of March; 
and as such it stands in the rubric of the 
church of England. The new moons of the 
ecclesiastical calendar, by which Easter is 
regulated, are determined arbitrarily, by 
the lunar cycle in the Julian calendar, and 
the tahle of epacts in the Gregorian The 
new moons of the calendar are generally 
one, two, or even three days later than the 
astronomical or true new moons And the 
14th day ef the moon js counted fall moon, 
though the opposition nore usually occrrs 
on the 16th. : 

K’/ASTER-OF’FERINGS, or EASTER-DUES, 
small sums of money sometimes paid toa 
parochial clergyman by the parishioners, 

E/ASTERLING (dsterlach, eastern: Ger.). 
The silver penny was at first called by this 
name, from which sterling, as applied to 
English money, is supposed to have been 
derived The Baltic end German traders, 
who visited London in the middle ages, 
were called Husterlings; and their name 
may have been given to this coin, from 
some of their nation having been employed 
to coin it 

EAST-IN’DIA COM’PANY,—‘ the Gover- 
nor and Oompany of Merchants of London 
trading to the ast Indies,’—thémost cele 
brated commercial association either of an- 
clentormodern times It wasincorporated 
about the 42nd of Queen E}izabeth, A.D 1600, 
and empowered to trade to countries to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, exclusive 
ofall other persons. A variety of causes had 
been long operating in fatour of such an 
incorporation ; and several very valuable 
East India ships which had been taken from 
the Portuguese and Spaniards by th& Eng- 
lish fleets, awakened a desire in our mer- 
chants to obtain a share in a traffic which 
promised such great advantages, At Jength, 
In 1593, an armament fitted out for the 
East Indies by Sir Walter Ralelgh, and 
commanded by Sir John Borroughs, fell in, 
near the Azores, with the largest of all the 
Portuguese carracks, a ship of 1600 tons bur- 
den, carrying 700 men and 36 brass cannon ; 
and, after an obstinate conflict, carried her 
{nto Dartmouth. She was the largest ves 
sel that had been seen in England, and 
her cargo, consisting of gold, spices, cali 
coes, silks, pearls, drugs, porcelain, ivory 
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&c., excited the ardour of the English to 
engage in ao lucrative a commerce, About 
the year 1698, application being made to 
partiament b§ private merchants, for laying 
this trade open, an act passed empowering 
every subject of England, upon ratsing s 
sum of money for the supply of the go- 
vernment, to trade to those parts. A great 
subscription was accordingly raised, and 
the subacribers were styled the New East- 
India Company ; but the old establishment 
being {n possession of all the forts on the 
coast of India, the new one found It its inte- 
rest to unite with 16; and both, trading with 
one joint stock, have ever since been known 
under one name, viz. The United East-India 
Company. Many and severe have been the 
contests between the advocates of a free 
trade to Indla and the friends of the ‘in- 
corporated company ;’ but at length the 
long-supported monopoly of that powerful 
hody ylelded to the act 8 and 4 Will. IV. 
¢. 85, for continuing the charter till 1854, 
which, in fact, put a limit to the Com- 
pany’s commercial character, by enacting 
that Its trade to China was to cease on the 
22nd of April, 1834, and that the Company 
was, as 800n as possible after that date, to 
dispose of its atocksa on hand, and close 
its commercial business, All the real and 
personal property belonging to the Company 
on the 22nd of April, 1884, was vested in 
the crown, to be held or managed by the 
Company in trust forethe same; subject to 
all claims, debts, contracts, &c., already ex- 
isting or to be horeafter incurred by a com- 
petent authority. The Company's debts and 
Habilities were to be all charged on India; 
the dividend, which was to continue at 103 
per cent., was ta be paid in England out of 
the revenues of India, but it might be re- 
deemed any time after April 1874, or, should 
the Company be deprived of the govern- 
ment of India in 1854, any time after that 
event, on payment of 2002 for 1000. stock. 
The functions of the East-India Company 
became, therefore, wholly political, and 
even these functions have now ceased, 
The affairs nf our Indian empire are now 
managed bY a Secretary of State, assisted 
by fifteen councillors, and two under secre- 
taries. The Euast-India Company’s terri- 
tories were immense: they were greater 
than those of efther Russia or Austria, 
being inferior only to those of Great 
Britain and France. The revenue of India, 
which now exceéds the expenditure, is up- 
wards of forty-five millions sterling. 

HAU, DE COLOGN’EH (Cologne water: 
Fr.), ani aromatic spirit, made originally at 
Cologne, It is chiefly used as a perfume; 
though numberless imaginary medicinal 
virtues have been ascribed to it. A good 
imitation of it may be made by mixing one 
pint of alcohol, one drachm each of the oils 
of bergamot, orange-peel, and rosemary, 
one drachm of bruised cardamom seeds, one 
pint of orange-flower water, and distilling 
onc pint from a water bath. 

HAU DE LUCE, a strong solution of am- 
monta, scented by adding a little masticand 
oil of amber. It is considered, in India, 
an effective remedy against the bite of poi- 

sonous snakes. 
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EAVES (eaux: FY,), the edges of the roof 
of a house, which overhang the wall, for 
the purpose of throwing the water to a dis- 
tance froim ft. 

E’AVES-DROPPER, one who skulks 
under the eaves of houses, for the purpose 
of listening to what passes within. 

EBB (ebbe: Ger), the retirement or reflux 
of the tide. 

EB/ONY (edenos: Ger.), a hard, heavy, 
durable black wood, which admita of a fine 
polish : obtained from various species of 
Diospyros, nat. ord. Ebenacece, trees which 
grow in India, Madagascar, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius. It is wrought into toys, and 
used for mosafe andinlaid work. Ironwood 
belongs to the same genus. 

EBOU'LEMENT (7%), in Fortification, 
the crumbling or falling away of a wall or 
rampart. 

EBRAO'TEATE (¢, privative ; and bractea, 
a thin leaf: Lat.), in Botany, without a 
bractea or floral leaf. 

EBULLI'TION (ebullio, I bubble up: 
Lat.), either the operation of bofling, or 
the effervescence which arises from the 
mixture of an acid with an alkaline liquor. 

ECAU'’DATE (e, privative; and cauda,a 
tail: Lat.), an epithet for anything which 
has no tail or spur. 

EBO’BASIS (ekbasza, an issue of a matter: 
Gr.), in Rhetoric, those parts of the pro- 
fmium in which the orator treats of 
things according to their events or conse- 
quences. 

EC’BOLE (ekbolé, a going out: Gr.), in 
Rhetoric, a digreasion by which the orator 
introduces some other person speaking in 
hia own words. 

EC’CE HOMO (‘ Behold the man!’ Zaz), 
in Art,a picture or piece of sculpture, which 
represents Christ crowned with thorns | 
The name was suggested by Pilate’s excta- 
mation, John xix. 5. 

EOCEN’TRIC or EXCEN’TRIO (ekkentros 
ck, away from; and kentron, the centre: 
Gr.), in Geometry, a term applied to circles 
and spheres which have not the same cen- 
tre, and consequently are not concentric. 
-——In Ancient Astronomy, the deferent cir- 
cle, in the circumference of which the cen- 
tre of the epicycie of a planet fs supposed 
to be carried forward in its orbit round the 
earth. It was excentric with regard to the 
earth ; for though the orbit of a planet was 
believed to be a circle described about the 
earth, the latter was not placed in the ce1- 
tre of that circle-——EXOENTRIO ANOMALY, 
the arc of the excentric circle, between the 
perihelion of the orbit, and a straight line 
drawn through the centre of the planet, 
perpendicular to the major ax18.——~EXOERN- 
TRIC CIRCLE, in Ancient Astronomy, the 
circle that circumscribes the orbit of a 
planet.——-An EOORNTRIO, in Machinery, is 
a circular disc, attached to a shaft in such 
a manner that its centre does not coincide 
with the axis of the shaft. It is of great 
use whenareciprocating motion is required 
to be given toa rod. 

ECCENTRICITY or EXCENTRIO’ITY 
(game deriv.), in Astronomy, the distance 
between the focus and centre of the elliptic 
orbit of a planet or satellite, the semi-axis 
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major being considered as unity; or the 
ratio of the distance between the focus and 
centre to the semi-axis major. 

ECOHYMO’SIS (G*.), from enchumo, I 
pour in), in Medicine, an appearance of livid 
spots on the skin, occasioned by an extra- 
vasation of blood f1_.n avein betwixt the 
fiesh and the skin. 

ECCLESIAS’TES (a preacher: Gr.), a ca- 
nonical book of the Old Testament, the de- 
sign of which is to show the vanity of all 
sublunary things. The majority of com- 
mentators velieve this book to be the fruit 
of Solomon's repentance, after having expe- 
rienced all the follies and pleasures of life. 

ECCLESIAS'TIC (ekklestastikosa, belong- 
ing to the church; from ekklena, the 
church: G*r.), a person in orders: one who 
is consecrated to the service of the church 
and the ministry of religion. 

ECOLESIAS’TICUS (same deriv.), an apo- 
cryphal book of Scripture, considered by 
the Roman Catholic church as canonical, 
It is so called from its being read in the 
Jewish church as a hook of piety and in- 
struction, but not of infallible authority. 
Its author was a Jew, called Jesus the son 
of Strach. The Greeks call it the wisdom of 
the son of Sirach, It exhibite but little re- 
gard for methodical arrangement, but it {gs 
highly poetical 

ECCLE’SIOLOGY (ecclesza, and logos, & 
discourse: Gr,), that branch of kuowledge 
which is concerned with the structure of 
cburehes, ancientand modern, their \ arious 
parts and contents, 

E’CHELON (a step: Fr),aterm in mill- 
tary tactics borrowed from the French, 81g- 
unifying the position of an army with one 
diviston more advanced than another, some- 
what like the stepa of aladder. A battalion, 
regiinent, &c , marches ev échelon if the di- 
Visions of which it is composed do not 
march in one line, but on parallel Jines The 
divisions are not exactly behind each other, 
but each ts to the right or left of the one 
preceding, 80 as to give the whole the ap- 
pearance of a stairway This order is used 
if the commander wishes to bring one part 
of a mass into action, and to reserve the 
other, 

ECHUIUNATE or ECHI’YNATED (echinoa, a 
hedgehog: Gr.), aterm applied to what ver 
is armed with large spines.——In Botan), 
nn epithet for the seeds of plants that are 
rough and prickly ; also for the pericarp of 
some plants 

ECHI/NITES (eae deriv), fossil Behind, 
and radiate animals of allied genera. They 
abound in the chalk. 

ECHI'/NODERMSBS (echinos, a hedgehog; 
derma, skin: Gr.), a class of radiate anil- 
mals, including sea-urchina, star-fishes, and 
some worm-like animals in which the radl- 
ate structure is only slightly displayed. 

ECH'INUS (a sea-urchin: Zat.; from 
echinos: Gr), the name of a genus of sea- 
urchins or sea-eggs, belonging to Cheechtno- 
dermatous class. They have a subglobose 
shell, or teat, composed of calcareous plates, 
some of which bear tubercles, forming the 
sockute on which the spines move; whilst 
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of locomotion, are thrust at the will of the 
animal. The vent js placed at the middle 
of the upper part, over against the mouth 
on the under side. The dentaPapparatus ts 
large and remarkably elaborate. It was for- 
merly styled Aristotie’a lantern. Some spe- 
cies of Echinus form an article of human 
food on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
——In Architecture, the quarter round, 4 
member or ornament near the bottom of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite ca)1- 
tals. It ia the ovolo; but the name is pro- 
perly applied only when it is carvéd with 
eggs and anchors.——EOHINUB, in Botany, 
a prickly head or top of a plant. 

EUC’HIUM (echion, from echia, a viper: 
Gr.), in Botany, a genus of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Boragenaces, The Viper’s 
bugloss, & British wild plant, belongs to the 
genus, 

“OHO (éché, a returned sound: Gr), a 
sound refiected from some hard surface to 
the ear. Ags the undulatory motion of the 
air, which constitutes sound, is propagated 
in all directions from the sounding body, it 
will frequently happen that the air, in per- 
forming its vibrations, will impinge against 
various objects, which will reflect it back, 
and so ciuse new vibrations the contrary 
way. Now, {f the reflecting body is at such 
a distance, &c., as to cause the reflected 
sound to be both distinct from the original 
one, and 30 strong as to be appreciable by 
the ear, there will be what is called an echo 
The greater the distance of the reflecting 
body, the longer will be the time before the 
repetition is heard ; and when the sound, in 
its progress, meets with objects at different 
distances, sufficient to produce an echo, tt 
will be repeated several times successively, 
aveording to the different distances of these 
objects from the sounding body; which 
makes what is called a repeated echo = Echovs 
are not, however, caused by a mere reflec- 
tion of the sonorous particles of air, for then 
every hard substance would produce an 
echo; certain conditions are required .— 
The ear must be in the line of reflection, 
that the person from whom the sound pro- 
ceeds may hear the echo If there are 
several reflecting surfaces, the sound may 
be brought back by their joint reflection, 
The reflecting body must not be too near, 
or the direct and reflected sounds cannot 
be distinguished : there may be resonance 
without echo. The least distance cannot be 
less than fifty feet; and abdut ten distinct 
sounds may be heard in a second; bence a 
person situated 512 feet from the reflecting 
body, will hear the sound one second after 
it is emitted, and 1t may repeat about ten 
syllables. The reflecting surface must be 
sufficiently extensive, or the echo will be too 
feeble. A certain concavity in the surface, 
though not necessary, is very advantageous, 
as {it concentrates several rays of sound to 
one point Two persons may converse in 
Whispers which will be heard by no one else 
if each {fs placed in the focus of an elliptical 
building The reflection of sound is go- 
verned by the same lnws as regulate the 
reflection of light.——EoHo, in Architec 
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rows through which fleshy cirri, the organs! produce an artificial echo. 
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nerally of a parabolic or elliptic form: of 
this kind is the whispering-gailery in St. 
Paul’s cathegral.—~EcHo, in Puetry, a sort 
of verse which returns the sound of the last 
ayllaole, the elegance of which consists in 
giving a new sense to the last words. 

ECHOM’ETER (échd, an echo; and metron, 
a measure: Gr.), among Musicians, a kind 
of scale or rule, serving to measure the du- 
ration and length of sounds, and to deter- 
mine their intervals and ratios, 

ECLAIRCISSK’/MENT (Fr.), the clearing 
up of anything not before understood. 

ECLAMP'SIS (@7,, from eklampo, I shine 
forth), 10 Medical Science, scintillations or 
flashings of light in the eyes; asymptom of 
epilepsy. 

ECLA‘ (Fr.), a burst of applause ; renown 
following some action or event. 

ECLEC’TICS (eklego, I pick out: Gr), 
those philosophers who, without attaching 
themselves to any particular school, select 
what appears to them the best and most 
rational from each.—— Anctently, they were 
a sect of Greek philosophers who endca- 
voured to mould the dortrines of Pythago- 
ras and Plato, and blend them with the 
theology of the Egyptians and the tenets 
of Zoroaster. They borrowed many of the 
principal dogmas of Christianity from the 
cntechetic school of Alexandria; and, com- 
bining these with the mysticism of Py- 
thagoras, the errors of Plato, and the 
xuperstitions of Egyyft, they hoped to recon- 
elle the Christians and Pagans to the same 
opInions.——In Art, the school of the Car- 
racci ig teimed ‘eclectic,’ because they 
cndeavoured to select the chicf excellences 
of other schools and artists, the grandeur 
of the Florentine, the grace of the Roman 
school, the colouring of Titlan, &c. ‘The 
Carracci were the unapproached represen- 
tatives of the eclectic school. In the at- 
tempt to combine the excellences, however 
great, of various Ininds, the chief recom- 
mendation of human productions, viz. the 
evidence of individual character, the moral 
physiognomy, which in its sincerity and 
passion at@nes for so many defects, is of 
necessity wanting.’—~-EASTLAKE. 

ECLEGM’ (eklewma, an electuary; from 
eh, away; and leicho, I lick up: Gr), a 
medicine made by the incorporation of oil 
with syrups. 

EOLIP’SE (ekleipsis, literally a forsaking : 
Gi), in Astronomy, an obscuration of the 
hight of the sun, moon, or other luminary, by 
the interposition of another heavenly body 
between It and our sight. An eclipse of the 
sum ip caused by the intervention of the 
moon, which totally or partially hides the 
sun’s disc; an eclipse of the moon is occa~ 
sioned by the shadow of the earth, which 
falls on it and obscures it, either wholly or 
in part. In endeavouring to understand 
the true nature of eclipses, the mind must 
figure to itself the body of the sun, irradia- 
ting the earth on one side of its globe, 
which, being a solid body, intercepts the 
rays, and therefore projects a long conical 
ehadow from ita opposite side: now, when 
the moon bavpens to come tn a Ilue with 
this ahadow, it falls upon her, and she {fs 
eclipsed. An eclipse of the moon is partal, 








when only a part of its disc is within the 
shadow of the earth; it is total, when all its 
disc {a within the shadow. As the moon is 
actually deprived of her Nght during an 
eclipse,every inhabitant upon the face of the 
earth, who sees the moon, sees the eclipse. 
It {s evident that there will be an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, only when the sun, moon, 
and earth are in the same right line, or very 
nearly so. There must be two, and there 
may be three, eclipses of the nioon every 
year, The sun can only be eclipsed at the 
new moon, or when the moon, at its con- 
junction, is in or near one of its nodes, 
There must be two, and there may be four, 
eclipses of the sun every year; and these 
may be partial, tutal, or, annular when the 
shadow {is sufficiently extensive to hide 
only the centre of the sun’s disc. Besides 
the cone of shadow, within whicb no rays 
can enter, there is a surrounding space, to 
which rays can come from some portions of 
the Juminous body: this 1s called the penuimn- 
bra (alinost a shadow; Lat.) of the body 
causing the eclipse. The nearer the spec- 
tator is to the wnbra or shadow, the deeper 
the penunibra, becaure the larger the por 

tion of the luininous body screened by that 
which {gs interposed. With an eclipse of the 
sun, the relative positions of the sun and 
moon are not independent of the observer's 
position, since, as the sun is not actually 
deprived of his light, a spectator may sce 
the sun, without perceiving the eclipse; as 
he may, on account of his position, have 
none of the rays coming tu him from it 
intercepted. An eclipse of the sun begins 
on the western side of his disc, and ends 
on the eastern; and an eclipse of the moon 
begins on the eastern side of her disc, 
and ends on the western.—The ancient 
Greeks and Romans wee greatly alarmed by 
eclipses, supposing them presages of the 
most dismal events. 

ECLIP’TIO (ekleipsis, an eclipse: Gr.), In 
Astronomy, the sun’s apparent path; or 
a great circle of the cclestial sphere, sup- 
posed to be drawn through the middle of 
the zodiac; or it may be defined, that circle 
of stars in the heavens, through which the 


earth would appear to move, if 1t were seen 


from the sun. The axis of the earth is 
not perpendicular tu the plane of the eclip 
tic, but declines from that perpendicular 
23° 27°56". (See EaRrH] The ecHptic ob- 
tained its name from tie fact, that eclipses 
happen only when the moon is in its plane, 
or very near it,——ECLIPTI0, fn Geography, 
a great circle on the terrestrial globe, not 
only answering to, but falling within, the 
plane of the celeatial ecliptic. 

LO'LOGUE (eklogé, a picking out: @r.), 
a selection of passages froin a book ; ashort 
poem. The Bucolics of Virgil consist of 
ten Eclogues, in which shepherds are repre- 
sented conversing with each other, 

ICON’OMY (orkonomia: from otkos, a 
house; and nemo, I manage: Gr.), the fru- 
gal expenditure of money, with the prudent 
management of all the means by which 
property is saved or accumulated. It also 
sixnifies # judicious application of time and 
labour. Jn a more extended sense, it de- 
notes the regulation and disposition of the 
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affairs of a state or nation, which ia called 
political economy. And it is likewiseapplied 
to the regular operationa of nature in the 
gcneration, nutrition, and preservation of 
animals or plants ; as antmal economy, ve- 
getable economy. 

ECPHONE'SIS (ekphinésis, an exclama- 
tion: Gr.), in Rhetoric, a figure of speech 
nsed by an orator to give utterance to the 
warmth of his feelings. 

ECPHRAOC'TIC (ekphraktikos, capable of 
removing obstructions: Gr.), in Medicine, 
that which has the property of dissolving 
or attenuating viscid matter, and of re- 
moving obstructions. 

EOPHYSBE’SIS (ekphusésts, an emission 
of the breath: Gr.), in Medicine, a quick 
breathing. 

ECPIES’MA (ekpiests, a violent squeez- 
ing: Gr.), in Medicine, a fracture of the 
cranium when the bones press inwardly on 
the membranes of the brain 

ECPLEX'IS (ekpléms, a consternation: 
Gr.), in Medicine, that state of motionless 
stupor in which a person appears to he 
when fn a trance. 

EC’STASY (ekstasis, entrancement: Gr), 
that state of mind in which the functions 
of the senses are either suspended or trans- 
ported with rapture by the contemplation 
of some extraordinary object ——In Medi- 
cine, a species of catalepsy, in which the 
person remembers, after the paroxysm is 
over, the ideas he bad during the fit 

ECSTATIOCI (ekstatiko, from same: Gr), 
a sort of diviners amongst the Greeks, who 
for a considerable time lay tn trances, de- 
prived of all sense and motion, but when 
they returned to their former state, gave 
strungwe accounts of what they had seenand 
heard during thetr supposed absence from 
the body. Ecstatics are found among the 
saints of the Roman Catholic church. 

ECTRO’PIUM (ektropron, from ektrepo, I 
turn aside: Gr), in Surgery, that state in 
which the eyelids are inverted or retracted, 
£0 as to show their Internal or red surface, 
und not sufficiently to cover the eye. It 
arises from the tumefaction of the inner 
membrane, o1 from a contraction of the 

| skin which covera the ej elid 

EC'TY PE (ektupos, worked in high relief: 
(rr), a word sometimes used by antiqua- 
rians, and signifying an Impression of a 
medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy of an 
inseription or other ancient monument. 

EDDAS The two Eddas (or Great Grand- 
mothers), which afford us the earliest 
specimens of the Scandinavian language, 
werescomposed in Iceland. The elder one, 
containing old mythic poems, is of un- 
certain date. The younger one, a prose 
account of the ancient mythology, 19 
attributed to Snorri Sturluson, who died 
1241 

ED’DY (ed, water; and ea, backwards: 
Sar), a current of water running in a con- 
trary direction to that of the main stream. 
—~ EDDY-TIDE or EDDY-WATER, the water 
which runs back contrary to the tide; or 
that which falls back on the rudder of a 
ship under sail, and is called dead-water.—— 
EDDY-WIND, the wind returned or beat 
back by any obstruction. 
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EDE’MATOUS or @DEMATOUS (oidéma, 
a awelling: Gr.), in Medicine an epithet 
applied to a white, soft, nnd ipsenaible tu- 
mour, arising from water colfected in the 
cellular mem C8, 

E'DIOT (edtctum, from edico, I publish ; 
Lat.), an order issued by a prince to his 
subjects, as a rule or law requiring obe- 
dience. In Roman history we frequently 
meet with the edicts of the emperors; and 
the edicts of the pretors, containing no- 
tices to the people of the manner in which 
they intended to execute the laws.——The 
Edictum etuum was a collection of all the 
laws which had been yearly published by the 
pretors in their edicta It was made by 
direction of the emperor Adrian, and was 
80 called because it was intended to con- 
tinue in force, and serve asa guideand rulo 
in the administration of justice throughout 
the empire. 

EDI’TION (editwo, a publishing: Zat), 
the number of copies of a work printed 
before the types are d . One who 
prepares the writings of another for publi- 
cation is called the editor; the latter re- 
vises, adds notes, and sometimes makes 
additions to the work, and even rewrites a 
great portion of it. The publisher is the 
bookseller who negotiates the sale of the 
impression The edition sometimes goes by 
the name of the editor: thus, ‘ Bentley's 
Horace ;' sometimes by the name of the 
printer or publisher »tbhus, the ‘Aldine’ 
and ‘ Elzevir’ classics, from the celebrated 
houses of Aldus and Elzevir An edttio 
pronceps means the earliest printed edition 
of an author, an editito optima 18 what is 
considered the best edition. 

EDUCA'TION (educatio, from educo, I 
bring up: ZLat.), in its most extended sense, 
the art of developing and cultivating the 
physical, intellectual, and moral faculties 
Physical education includes all that relates 
to the organs of sensation and the muscu 
lar and nervous system. Jntellectual educa- 
tion develops and improves the powers of 
the understanding. Moral education com- 
prehends the various modes of guitivating 
and regulating the affections, and forming 
right ideas asto the relation of man to 
man. Nothing is more shackled by preju 
dice, more perverted by fanciful theorists, 
or more abused by the unblushing effron- 
tory of {gnorant and artful empirics, than 
EDUCATION. But too often, attention is 
almost wholly directed to external show, 
but little being given to the communication 
of solid and useful instruction. Theye is a 
great tendency in the present day to impart 
superficral knowledge, to instruct in too 
many branches, without teaching any of 
them thoroughly, or properly considering 
the kind of information which is roquired 
by the circumstances or position of the 
pupil. It is not too much to assume, that 
according as this intellectual nutriment 
is administered, it becomes the germ of 
happiness or misery to the Individual <A 
good educator considera not only the com- 
munication of Knowledge, but also the 
training of the pupil; thatis, the formation 
of habits, and the increase of his mental 
strength, by the right kind and amount of 
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exercise. The education of each sex must be 
suited to its pecullar wants, and the peculiar 
position to be occupied by it in after life. 
The educati®r of females should have a 
special reference to their performance of 
domestic duties, and to thelr obligations as 
wives and mothers; not that it is fn all 
cases to exclude the higher branches of 
knowledge, or those usually considered 
as belonging properly to the other sex. 
When we consider the great and just in- 
fluence which the female sex exerts in 
directitg the early ideas of man, and in 
forming the habits of his future life, we 
must readily admit that it 1s most desirable 
they should be endowed with every species 
of knowledge which is conventently within 
their reach, and which may turn that intiu- 
ence to good.—The education of youth was 
strictly attended to, both by the Greeks and 
Romans The minds and bodies of joung 
persons were improved at the same time; 
thoir minds by every necessary branch of 
knowledge, and their bodies by the manly 
exercises of the Campus Martius, or private 
contests and trials of skill, agility, and 
strength. It was the chief aim of the 
Romans, as well as of the Greeks, to make 
their children shine in the senate and 
in the field, at the forum, and in the public 
games. Oratory was an object which they 
kept constantly in view ; and whatever was 
their destination, they endeavoured to ac- 
quire the art of elacution and a habit of 
fluent reasoning. Lacedsmon trained her 
hardy sons to despise danger, endure fa- 
tigue, and acem insensible to pain—to 
maintain their honour unstained, to love 
thelr country, and hold In contempt riches, 
and all that train of enervating  plea- 
sures, which are the companions of afflu 
ence §8o far all this was meritorious ina 
high degree; but how circutsecribed must 
the space have been which was then al- 
lowed for intellectual exertion, when the 
ae world of science was a terra wncog- 
nita 

EDULCORA’TION (eduico, I sweeten. 
Lut.), in Opemistry, the act of separating, | 
purifying, Or freeing any substance from 
the saline particles with which {¢ may be 
{inpregnated, or those that may be left ad- 
hering to it after any operation, by frequent 
ablutions with water. 

EET, (aal: Ger.), the popular name of 
fishes belonging to several genera. They 
are of elongatéd form, and are distin- 
guished from other fishes by the absence 
of ventral fins, and of the two bonesin tlie 
upper’ jaw, called maxillary and premaxil- 
lary. The gill openings are usually smal! 
slits not placed at the edge of the gull. 
covers. Most of them are very voracious. 
We have specimens in our streams and 
lakes of the freshwater genus Anguzlila, 
and the sea contains the conger eel and 
niany other species. 

EEL/-SPEAR, a forked instrument'with 
three or four Jagged teeth, used for catch- 
ing eels, 

EFFECT’ (effectus, from eficio, I bring to 
pasa: Dat.), the consequence of a cause, 
sometimes simple and visible, sometimes 
eomplicated and invisible, but always si- 
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multaneous with the cause.——The word 
éfects signifies personal or movable goods. 
EFFEO'TIVE (effectivus, from same: Lat ), 
in Military language, an epithet for a body 
of men that are fit for service. 
EFFERVES‘CENCE (effervesco, I boil up: 
Lat), the escape of gaseous matter from 
liquids, as in fermentation. The liquid has 
the appearance of boiling, and the effect is 


most frequently due to the liberation of | 


carbonic acid. 
EFFE’TE (effets, exhausted, like one who 
has brought forth: Lat,), barren. An animal 


becomes effete by losing the power of con- | 


ception: the earth may be rendered so by 
drought, or by exhaustion of fertility. 

EFFI’'CIENT (eficw, I bring to pass: 
Lat.), causing the intended effect. The 
efficient cuuse i3 that which produces; 
the final cause is that for which anything 
is produced 

EFFLORES’/CENCE (efforesco, I begin to 
bloom: Dat), the spontaneous crumbling 
down of transparent crystals, on account of 
the loss of water. This term was adopted 
by the older chemists, because of a fancied 
resemblance of the resulting powders to 
flowers, 

EFFLU'VIA (efiuo, I flow forth: Zar), 
the vapours arising from putrefying sub- 
stances. Malignant effluvia are considered 
to be the frequent causes of plague and 
other diseases, 

EFFU'SION (effusto, a pouring out: Lat), 

n Surgery, the escape of any fluid out of 
the vessel or viscus naturally containing 
it; also the natural secretion of fluids 
Blood may, on account of a wound, flow 
from the chest into the cavity of the pleura, 
ran injury to the head may cause effusion 
m the brain 

EFT (Sax), or Newt, common names of 
some small batrachian reptiles, which live 
in water, and, like the frog, nndergo meta 
morphosis The great white newt (7' 
palustres) 18 about six inches long: 
common Water newt (7riton aquaticus) 
nbout three, 

EGG, a body formed ina peculfar cavity 
in the interior of female mammals and 
lower animals, from which, when fertilized, 
another member of the species is produced. 
Taking the egg of a hen as an example, we 
find on the outside a calcareous shell, which 
ig lined by a double meinbrane. Insidethis 
is an albuininous substance, the white con- 
sisting of several layers, and surrounding 
the yolk, which has its own membrane, the 
vitelling membrane. Before the egg was 
laid, there was in the middle of the yolk a 
minute vesicle, called the germinative ve- 
sicle, and this contained a smaller one, the 
germinative dot. The most important part 
of the egg is the vitelius, or yolk. It isan 
aggregation of granules and drops of ollv 
fluid.——The quantity of eggs consumed 
in England appears almost incredible. In: 
dependently of the home produce, which is 
immense, the number of eggs annually imwn- 
ported from France, and other parts of the 
continent, is much more than 100 mil- 


lions 
EGG’-PLANTS, the common name of 
some plants belonging to the genus So 


| 
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UGLANTINE | 
lanum ; so called because the fruit is like 


an egg. 

EC LANTINE (églantier : Fr.), the old 
English name of the stweet-briar: it has 
been incorrectly applied by Milton to the 
honeysuckie. 

E/GRET (aigrette: Fr.) the name of two 
birds of the heron genus, viz. the great 
-Rret, Or great white heron (Ardea alba), 
und the little egret (Ardea garzetta), Both 
ire of extreme rarity in England. 

EI’-DER-DOWN (eider dunen: Ger.), the 
soft feathors of the eider-duck, plucked by 
the female from her breast, for the purpose 
of lining her nest. The bird breeds amongst 
precipitous coast rocks in the north of 
Kurope, 

EVDOGRAPH (ecdos, form; graphein, to 
write: Gr.), an instrument by which a 
drawing may be copied on a reduced or on 
un enlarged scale. 

EISTEDD’FOD (erstedd, to sit: Wel.), the 
asseinblies of the Welsh bards. Judgis 
were appointed to decide on the merits of 
the respective minstrels by the Welsh 
winces, and, after the conquest of the 
principality, by the English kings The 
fast commission issued for that purpose 
was in 1568. The Gwjimedigion and Cam- 
brian socicties have revived these meet- 
ings, for the recitation of prize poems, and 
performances ou the harp. 


EJECTMENT (ejectio,a casting out: Lat), | d 


a personal action, in the form of trespass, 
nu Which a tenant for )ears claims damages 
tor his expulsion from land demised to him : 
it has hecome the usual mode of trying 
questions of right to a real property. The 
party who claims land, or its appurtenances, 
not in his possession, is the real plaintiff : 
but up to 1852, bs 2 strange fiction, he did 
30 through the means of a fictitious tenant 
named John Doe, who coimnplained of being 
ejected from his farm by the defendant. 
lhe defendant disputed plaintiffs right to 
let the land, and if the plaintiff succeeded, 
he recovered nominal damages, and also the 
lund wtself for the term of Doe's supposed 
demise: that is, for the term of his own 
right But at present, the real nameof the 
(latmant is set forth in the writ. 
ELAEAG'NUS (elava, an olive tree; and 
agiox,a Willow: @7r.), in Botany, a genus of 
trees, nat ord. Elwugnacee. Most of the 
species have their Jeaves covered with 
scurfy scales, which, under the microscope, 
are seen to be of a regular atellate form. 
ELA/OLITE (elawn, oil; and lthos, a 
stone : Gr.), called also felistem, a crystalline 
mineral, more or less translucent, of a 
greasy appearance, and varying in its co- 
lour from greenish-blue to fleshrred. It 
consists of silica, alumina, and potash. 
ELASTICITY, or ELAS’TIC FORCE 
(elauno, I set in motion ; Gr.), that inherent 
property of bodies by which they restore 
themselves to their former figure, afterany 
external pressure or tension. it is very ob- 
servable in a bent bow, steel springs, and 
the Uke. Perfectly elastic bodies are those 


which restore themselves with the same 
force with which they were bent or de 
pressed; those which do ng restore them- 
@ force being 


wives with exactly the sx 
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called taperfectly elastic bodies. The alr is 
elastic; vapours are elastic; and when the 
force compressing them {s removed, they 
instantly expand or dilate, and recover 
their former state. When an elastic solid 
body is made to vibrate by a sudden stroke, 
the vibrations are made in equal times, 
wherever the stroke may be applied ; hence 
a bell always givos the same tune, however 
struck, 

ELATERIDSE (elatér, a driver: Gr.), in 
Entomology, a family of beetles possessing 
n pectoral spine in a sheath. When these 
fisects are laid on their backs they bend 
themselves until they rest only on the ex- 
tremity of the head and wing cases. The 
effort being suddenly relaxed, the head and 
thorax fly up, and the base of the wing-casesa 
strikea the supporting surface so forcibly 
that the beetie is jerked a considerable 
height into the air. The Pyrophorus nocti- 
lucua, or fire-fly of the tropical parta of 
America, belongs to this family. 

ELATE’RIUM (elaterion, literally that 
which drives away: G7), @ substance pre- 
pared froin the pulp of the Ecbalium agreste, 
or wild cucumber, & plant belonging to the 
nat, ord. Cucurbitacea, which grows in the 
south of Europe. It fs tmported in thin 
cakes, of a greenish colour and bitter taste. 
It is a powerful cathartic, and is used to 
diminish the amount of fluid in cases of 


ropsy. 
EL/ATINE, the active principle of elate- 


um. 

EL’BOW (elbogen : Ger.), in Anatomy, the 
juncture of the cubitus and radius, or the 
outer angle made by the flexure or bend of 
the arm.——-ELRow, in Architecture, a term 
used for an obtuse angle of a wall, butlding, 
road, &c., which deviates somewhat from a 
right line. 

EL/DER (ealdor : Saz.), a person advanced 
in life, and who, on account of his age and 
experience, is selected to fill some import- 
ant office. In Jewish history, the elders 
were persons the most considerable for age, 
experience, and wisdom. Of this sort were 
the seventy men whom Moses associated 
to himself in the government offhia people; 
such albo were those who afterwards held 
the first rank In the synagogue as presi- 
dents. In the first Christian churches 
elders were persons who enjoyed offices or 
ceclesiastical functions, and the word {n- 
cludes apostles, pastors, presbyters, bishops, 
or overseers; hence the &@rst councils of 
the Christians were called byteria, or 
councils of elders. In the modern Presby- 
terian churches, elders are officers whw, with 
the ministers and deacons, compose the 
sessions of the kirk, and have authority to 
inspect and regulate matters of religion and 
discipline. ELDER, the popular name for 
small trees belonging to the genus Sam- 
bucus, nat. ord, Caprifoliacew. There are 
several specics; some bear black, sume 
white, and others red berries. The stem 
and branches contain a soft pith. 

EL DORA‘DO (the golden region : Fitetie 
& hame given b) the Spaniards to an {mag 
nary country supposed to be situated in the 
intcrior of America, between the rivera 
Orinoco and Amazon, abounding in gold 
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and all kinds of precious stones. ‘ Guisna, 
whose great city Geryon’s sons call El 
Dorado,’—MILTON.——-In the language of 
poetry, it now means a paradise of bound- 
lesa wealth and felicity. 

ELEAT’IC, an epithet given toa certain 
sect of philosophers, so called from Hiea, 
a town of Campania, where some of them 
lived about 500 years B.A Xenophanes 
is usually considered the founder of the 
school, and his most celebrated follow- 
ers were Parmenides and Zeno of Elea, 
Xenophanes thought that the universe was 
éternal and {mmutable. Parmenides taught 
that Reason alone was capable of recog- 
uizing truth, and that the impressions 
made on the senses were deceptive, and 
occasioned by two opposite principles, fire 
or light, and cold or darkness, whence came 
all the appearances of change. Zeno at- 
tempted to prove by four arguments that 
there is no such thing as motion, one of 
these having for its illustration the cele- 
brated story of Achilles and the tortolse, 
The Eleatics are considered to be the 
founders of philosophical pantheism. 

KLECAMPA'NE, in Botany, the vulgar 
name for the Inula Helenium, an aromatic 
composite plant, from the root of which a 
preparation was made that was formerly 
used as an expectorant; also, a name given 
to a coarse candy, containing little else 
than coloured sugar. 

ELEOT’ (electus, chpsen: Lat.), in Theo- 
logy, among Oalvinists, a term for those 
whom they believe God has chusen, or pre- 
destinated to be saved.——ELECcT, in mat- 
ters of polity, signifies chosen, but not in- 
nugurated, Thus, thelord-mayor of London, 
before his piredecessor’s mayoralty is ex- 
pired, is called the lord-mayor elect. 

HLEO’TION (eleotzo, a selection: Lat.), the 
act of choosing a person to fill an office or 
employment by any manifestation of pre- 
ference. The term is applied to the choice 
of members of the jegislature, which takes 
place within, at most, every seven years; 
to the selection of parish officers annually ; 
and to the admission of members into so- 
cieties, SdtMmetimes it is practised by show 
of hands, sometimes by ballot, and at others 
by every elector giving his vote separately, 
with an oath in regard to his right and in- 
tegrity.—- ELECTION, in Theology, divine 
choice, by which persons, according to the 
Calvinistic creed, are distinguished as ob- 
fects for salvati6n by the special grace of 
Ao without reference to their good or bag 

8. 
RPLEU'TIVE (electus, a choice: Lat), de- 
pendcnt on choice, as an electzve monarchy : 
opposed to hereditary. 

ELEO’TOR (a chooser: Lat.), in Law, any 
one who has the right of giving his vote at 
an election, particularly at the electiou of 
a member of parliament.——ELEcTOR, in 
Political History, the title of such German 
princes as formerly had a voice in the elec- 
tion of the emperor of Germany ; most of 
them have asguined the title of king. 

ELEC’TORATE (from last), the dignity 
or territory of an Elector, that is, one who 
had the right of voting at the election of 
au Emperor of Germany. Most of them, 
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since the abolition of the empire in 1805, 
have assumed the title of king. 

ELEO’TRIO CLOOKS. It was soon found 
that electro-magnetism might be applied to 
the production of motion; masses of soft 
iron being alternately attracted by and set 
free from electro-magnets, by alternately 
making and breaking battery connection. 
But the means necessary to be employed 
were too complicated, and, compared with 
steam, too expensive for economies use. It 
has, however, been successfully applied as 
& means of communicating motion to clock- 
work ; and itis particularly adapted to keep 
a number of clocks in perfect harmony, by 
using one, either ordinary or electric cloch, 
to makeand break battery communication, 
which simultaneously moves the hands of 
all the rest, however distant they may be. 

ELEC’TRIC LIGHT. Many attempts have 
becn made, from time to time, to use elec- 
tricity as a means of lumination. The im- 
possibility of insulating machine electricity, 
particularly in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere, on account of its high intensity, 
would alone be sufficient to render it inap- 
plicable for the purpose. Galvanic elec- 
tricity, being of much lower intensity, does 
not present the same obstacle. if two 
pieces of charcoal are madeéa portion of the 
connection between the elements of a pow- 
erful galvanic battery, provided they are 
not too far asunder, the electricity will pass 
between them; and on their being drawn 
farther apart, an intensely brilliant arch of 
Hight will be produced. But as carbon fs 
giadually transferred by the electric cur- 
rent from one piece of churcoal to the other, 
the distance between the pleces becomes, 
after a while, too great, and the light is di- 
minished or altogether extinguished. Va- 
rious plans have been proposed to remedy 
this inconvenience; the best being the 
movement of one of the pieces of char( oul 
with machinery, regulated by the action uf 
the apparatus itself, so as to maintain the 
proper space between thei. 

ELEO’TRIO TEL/EGRAPH, or, more cor- 
rectly, the ELECTRO-MAGNETIO TELE- 
GRAPH. If the conducting wire which 
unites the two elements of a galvanic bat- 
tery be parallel to a magnetic needle before 
the current is transmitted, the needle wil. 
immediately arrange Itself at right angles 
to the wire, when the current is made tu 
pasa along the wire. (See ELEOTRO-MAG- 
NETISN.] The effect of the electric current 
on the needle is doubled, if the conducting 
wire is bent round so as to pass along the 
opposite side of the needle; and as these 
convolutions of the wire are increased in 
number within certain limits, their effect 
also is augmented. With such an apparsa- 
tus, each time the electric current Is esta- 
blished and broken, there will be a separate 
deflection of the needle. As the conducting 
wire may be of any length, provided the 
battery is sufficiently powerful, we have at 
once a means of commuuication between 
distant places and a system of signs sug- 
geated : one deflection may mean one thing ; 
two in succession another, and soon, But 
the signals at our disposal are doubled in 
number if, by reversing the electric crr- | 
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mewage may have to 
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which an electrified body possesses of rx- 
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attentive, his notice is attracted by an 
’ alarm bell, set ringing by tho electric cur- 


rent. The wires are soinetimes carried {is drawn away to tho con 


through the air on poles, Insulation being 


connections for attaching the wire to these 
supporte; sometimes In tubes underground, 
insulation being effected by gutta percha, 
d&c.; sometimes over the tops of houses, 
through the sea, &c. An apparatus with 
two needles is used at all principal stations : 
it may be conaidered as a combination of 
two simple ones; with it, the reading of | transmitting through ita 
tricity, or the sudden withdrawal of a 


cating It, 





the signals is more rapid; but it has the in- 
conventence of requiring two wires. Appa-{ charge of electricity. 

ELECTRIO’ITY (elektron, amber: Gr.),a 
peculiar affection of matter. Also that 
branch of science which treats of this. The 


ratus has been iuvented for printing or 
writing a message instead of merely indi- 


ELECTRICAL EEL, the Gymnotus elec- | name is derived from the 
tricus of ichthyologists, a fish shaped like | nifying amber, the electri 


an eel, which inhabits rivers in tropical} which were remarked 600 


South America. It poesesses an internal 
electrical apparatus, from which, at the will 


of the animal, a shock can be transmitted | branch of science before 


to another animal. These shocks are so 
violent that even horses-are stupified by 


them. In this way the animal obtains its / experiments, was written 
prey. Specimens 54 feet long have been | Gilbert; and itis only sin 


found, and smaller ones have been brought 


to Rurope. With these various electrical | discovered, that it has m 
experiments have been tried. rable dt chp From tha 


ELECTRICAL MACHI/NE, an inatru- | elect 


The fap of silk | 


attached to the rubber {s used to kecp the 
electricity from belng dissipated before It 


ductor, by points 


attached to the latter; and also to increase 
the friction. Everything connected with 
electrical apparatus must be perfectiy dry 
and clean, since mofsture or dust carries 
away the electric fluid. On a very damp | 
day, it is extremnely difficult to make electri- 
cal experiments euccessfully, whatever pre- 
cautions are taken.——ELECTRIO SHOOK, 
the effect produced of the animal body hy 


current of clec- 


Greek word six- 
cal properties of 
years before the 


Christian era; but electricity can scarcely 
be considered to have become a distinct 


the commence- 


ment of the 17th century, when a book, 
containing accounts of several electrical 


by @r. William 
ce the year 1745, 


when the properties of the Leyden far were 


ade any conside- 
t time, however, 


city became the subject of constant 


ment or apparatus for generating electri- | research and careful experiment; and, as a 
city. Electrical machines are of various | science, it advanced with great rapidity 


kinds, but the cylindrical 1s the most com- 


| 
t 
secured by the use of glass or porcelain 


under the auspices of Franklin, Priestley, 


mon, and probably the most convenient, | and others. Various theories have been put 
It consists of a glasa cylinder, fixed in such |forward as to what elec 


a manner that it may be tured with a 


winch: a cushion, supported by a glass pil-| posed thata body in the 
lar, and having a piece of silk which comes |one which contains two 


between it and the cylinder; and a metallic 


body, which is supported by a glass pillar, | and the other negative or 


and is called the prime or positive conductor, 
or simply the conductor, If the cushion also 
is insnlated by a glasa pillar, to which is 
gttached a similar metallic body, the latter 
{s called the negative conductor. The elec- 
tricity obtained from the prime conductor 
is positive or vitreous: that from the 
negative conductor, negative or res{nous. 
The plate electrical machine differs from the 
cylindrical, chiefly in having a ciroular 











tricity isw It ts 


usually spoken of as a fluid, and it fs sup- 


natural state is 
species of elec- 


tricity, the one termed positive or vitreous, 


resinous. These 


exhibit polar or antagonistic forces, so that 
{f they meet they neutralize each other 

and cease to be apparent. Bodies electrified 
with either electricity, by whatever name 
it may be called, repel those electrified with 
the same kind, but attract those electrified 
with the opposite kind. Bodies vary greatly 
in their power of transmitting electricity, 
hence their division into conductors and 
non-conductors, To tbe former the metals 
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belong; to the latter, glass, wax, and 
resins. Substances of this description may 
be excited by friction, so as to exhibit the 
attraction dd repulsion of light bodies, 
and em{ssion of sparks or flashes of light 

attended with a sharp snapping sound ; and 
such is the rapidity of the electric fiuid in 
motion, that no appreciable space of time 
is required for its passage to any known 
distance. The hack of a cat, and even the 
human body, if rubbed in the dark, when 
the atmosphcre is dry, may be made to give 
out sparks. It is now thoroughly ascer- 
tained that lightning is produced by vast 
quantities of the electric matter, and that 
thunder !s the noise caused by the passage 
of the Hghtning. The Aurora borealis, or 
Northern lghts, is the effect of the elec- 
tric fluid moving in the higher regions of 
the atmosphere; and it nay be extremely 
well imitated, by transmitting electricity 
through highly rarefied air, which acta, toa 
certain extent, as a conductor. It 1s also 
well known that earthquakes, whirlwinds. 

and waterspouts are generally accompanied 
with, and dependent upon, electrical pheno- 
mena. Indeed, a change in the condition 
of matter (for instance, from the liquid to 
the vaporous form, and vice versa) is always 
accompanied by a change in its electrical 


state. 

ELECTRO CHEMISTRY, that science 
which treats of the agency of electricity and 
galvanism in effecting chemical changes, 

ELECTROLYSIS (lusis, an unloosing: 
Gr.), the decomposition of metallic com- 
pounds, by the action of a galvanic current, 
when & deposition of metal takes place at 
the negative pole of the battery. Hlectro- 
lysis is too expensive to be employed in the 
separation of the commercial metals from 
their compounds, but this process is largely 
applied in the operations of electrotyping 
and electroplating. 

ELECTRO-MAG’'NETISM. Electricity 
cannot pass through a conductor without 
magnetism being developed. This im- 
portant fact, discovered by Oersted, may 
be proved,by a simple experiment. Oause 
a piece of thin copper wire to lie very near 
and parallel to a magnetized needie capable 
of moving on a point: connect the wire 
with a galvanic battery, so that a current 
shall pass through: while the current is 
passing, the needle will not remain paral- 
lel with the wire, but will arrange itself 
transversely to it; and whether the north 
pole shall be deflectcd to one side of the 
wire or the other depends on which direction 
along the wire the current is proceeding, 
and whether the current is under or over 
the needle, Changing doth the direction of 
the current and the side of the needle along 
which it flows, leaves the deflection towards 
the game side of the wire. This experiment 
teaches us how to magnetize a bar of steel 
permanently but slightly, and a bar of fron 
temporarily butstrongly. Forthis purpose, 
we must cover a copper wire with silk, cot- 
ton, or some other insulating material, and 
coil it round the bar which is to be mag- 
netized, and which may be either straight 
or in the form of a horseshoe, &c. On 
transmitting electricity through the wire, 
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the bar will be rendered magnetic, and the 
intensity of its magnetism will depend on 
its softness, on (within certain limits) the 
length of the wire, and on the power of the 
galvanic battery employed. 

ELEC’TRO-MET’ALLURGY. (Sce ELEo- 
TROTYPE.] 

ELECTROMETER (electron; and me- 
tron, ® measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
ineaguring the quantity or intensity of elec- 
tricity, and determining {ts quality, Several 
contrivances have been devised for this 
purpose, but all of them depend on the mu- 
tual repulsion of similarly electrified bodies. 
The simplest is the pth-ball electrometer, 
which consists of two balls about the size 
of peas, made, for lightness, of the pith of 
elder, and suspended by two threads of silk. 
In their ordinary state, they lie in contact, 
but when electrified, they fly from each 
other, the amount of divergence depending 
on the degree of electrical excitement. 
—The Gold-leaf Electrometer consists of a 
small glass jar, to the upper end of which 
is attached a brass cap; in the centre of the 
latter is Axed a plece of glass tube; a wire 
passes through the tube, having at its 
upper end a brass ball, and at its lower, 
two narrow slips of gold leaf, hanging 
together by one end of each. These slips 
remain parallel, and in contact, when the 
instrument is unelectrified ; but, when {t is 
electrified, by placing an excited body in 
contact with or near ita brass ball, the 
lower extremities of the gold leaves fly 
asunder. The glass jar protects the gold 
leaves from injury.—The Quadrant Electro- 
meter consists of a stem of ivory, at the 
upper end of which is a graduated quad- 
rant or semicircle, from the centre of 
which hangs down a Very light index, hav- 
ing a pith ball at its lower extremity. When 
this instrument is fixed on an unelectrified 
conductor, the index and pith ball will lie 
close to the ivory stem; but when the 
conductor is charged with electricity the 
index and stem will mutually repel each 
other, and the divergence will be indicated 
by the quadrant or semicircle.—The Torsion 
Electrometer consists of two pith balls, fixed 
respectively at the ends of a short and slen- 
der slip of some very light substance. This 
slip is suspended horizontally, by the centre 
of gravity, to a silkworm’s thread, or some 
other very fine filament, hung within a 
glass jar, in the centre of the upper end of 
which is fixed a tolerably large glase tube ; 
aud at the upper extremity of the glass 
tube, a movable knob, to the under part of 
which the filament is attached. The fila- 
ment passes down through the tube, and 
into the jar. A short piece of brass wire is 
fixed in an aperture drilled through the side 
of the jur, and has a brass ball attached to 
both its interior and exterior ends. When 
the instrument is unelectrified, one of the 
pith balls remaing quietly {n contact with 
the brass ball inside the jar; but when it is 
electrified, by bringing the outer brass ball 
in contact with an excited body, the pith 
ball is driven away from the brass ball, in 
opposition to the force of torsion, the fita- 
ment being forcibly twisted. If the brass 
and pith bails are daa electrided, it 




















ELECTRO-NEGATIVE | 
may be seen, by moving round the knob 
above, through what distance the brass and 
pith balls will attract each other, in oppo 
sition to the force of torsion; and as the 
force of torsion is proportional to the ex- 
tent through which the filament ia twisted, 
different repulsions or attractions may be 
very accurately compared. 

ELEO’'TRO-NEGA‘TIVE, charged with ne- 
gative or resinous electricity, and attracted 
by bodies posthvely clectrified. —BLrEc 
TRO-POSITIVE, charged with positive or 
vitreous electricity, and attracted by bodies 
negatively electrified: for instance, by the 
negative pole or element of the galvanic 
battery. 

ELECTROPH’ORUS (electron; and phe- 
ro, learry: Gr.),a very simple instrument for 
obtaining electricity. It consista of a flat 
smooth cake composed of resin and a little 
wax which have been melted together and 
poured into a small! shallow circular tin 
tra} ; also, a brass plate with a glass handle ; 
and the skin of a cat prepared for the pur- 
pose, Having dried and even slightly 
warmed the apparatus, and struck the resiti 
smartly a few times with the catskin, we 
lay the brass plate on the resin ; w hile there, 
a spark may be obtained from it—in the 
first instance, on account of the clectricity, 
it removes from the parts of the resin with 
which {t ts In contact, and afterwards on 
account of the electricity produced upon it 
by the electrical action of those portions of 
the resin with which it {s not immedifately 
in contact On taking the plate away, a 
spark may be again obtained from it; and 
every time this is repeated, foo sparks may 
be had in the same way—the first due to 
the electricity repelled from the brass plate 
by that which remains in the very slight 
hollow of the resinous cake; the second, 
to the restoration of the ordinary state of 
the brass plate when it has been removed 
from the inductive action of the cake If 
the apparatus {s keptin adr) place, aparks 
sufficient to explode gases may, without 
fresh excitement, be taken from it for 
months. 

ELEO'TROSOOPE (electron; and skopeo, 
Texamine: Gr.). Any instrument, such as 
the gold-leaf electrometer, &c., for detect- 
ing the presence of electricity, is called by 
this name. 

ELECTROTYPE (electron; and trupos, a 
mark : Gr.), the process by which works in 
relief are reproduced by the agency of clec- 
tricity, which precipitates certain metals, 
such as gold, silver, and copper, from their 
solutions, upon moulds, so as to forma 
coherent mass equal in toughness and fiexi- 
bility to hammered metals. The applica- 
tions of this beautiful process appear 
almost unlimited, and, as a means of pro- 
ducing facsimiles of art, it is invaluable. 
The nature of the operation may be illus- 
trated by a very simple experiment: — 
Plunge two pieces of clean platinum into a 
solution of sulphate of copper, slightly acid- 
ulated with sulphuricacid. No effect will be 
produced until the pieces of platinum are 
connected respectively with the poles of a 
galvanic battery. On doing this, copper 
will be immediately precipitated on the 
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catalectrode or negative surface, and the 
deposit may be made of any desired thick- 
ness: if the strength of the solution is 
kept up by occasionally adding sulphate, 
the copper will be in the solid form, and 
may be peeled off the platinum. If the 
electric current is reversed, the copper will 
be taken from one piece of platinum and 
deposited on the other. If the negative pole 
or cathode had been a medal, or other irre 
gular surface, a matrix would be formed 
from {t; and, using this matrix in the same 
way, copper deposited on 1t would represent 
the surface of the medal, &c If gold, silver, 
and other metals are substituted for the cop 
per, the cathode will be gilt, silvered, &c A 
varnish protects any part we please from 
being coated with deposit, and a coating 
of biack-lead will render a non-conductor 
capable of having a deposit forined upon it 
In the ordinary modo of carrying on the 
process, two vessels are used; and, dilute 
sulphuric acid having been poured into 
one of them, which may be a lamp cliltiney 
closed with a bladder at the lower end, it ts 
placed in the other, which containg astiong 
acidulated solution of sulphate of copper, 
&c The medal to he copied ts hung in the 
solution of sulphate, being connected bya 
wire with a piece of zine hung in the dilute 
acid. The bladder prevents the fluids from 
mixing, but does not intercept the elcctric 
current from the zine to the medal On 
the large scale, a somewhat different ar 
rangement fs used, but the principle is the 
same: the solution of sulphate of copper 
{s placed inatrough of slate, &ce ; a plate 
of copper {s suspended in ft, and also, op- 
posite to the copper, the medals, &c, to 
be copied. The plate of copper, being 
untfted by wire with the zine element of a 
separate constant battery, and the metallic 
rod carr ing the medals, d&c., with its other 
metallic element, a deposit is formed on the 
medals, &c With this arrangement, the 
constant battery {s called the generating 
ceu, and the vessel with sulphate solution 
the decomponng cell, In the simple appa- 
ratus firat desciibed, the lamp) chimney 
containing the zinc was the generating cell, 
and the external vessel the decomposing 
cell, When other metals are to be precipt- 
tated, plates and solutions of these metals 
are to be employed in the decomposing 
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LLEO'TRUM (Lat ; from 4lektron + Gr),a 
term used hy the ancients to indicate a 
inctallic alloy, consisting of four parts gold 
and one silver; also amber. ‘ 

ELEC'TUARY (electuaritum: Lat.), in 
Pharmacy, a form of medicine, composed 
of powders or other ingredients, incorpo- 
rated with some syrup, te (See EcLEamM.]) 

EL/EGANCE (elegantia: Lat.), in the Fine 
Arts, grace and lightness, but particularly 
the latter. 

ELE‘GIT (he has chosen: La@t—~on ac- 
count of the creditor making a selection of 
the writ which he will sue out), in Law,a 
writ of execution, founded upon an anctent 
statute passed in the 13th year of Edward I. 
It is addressed to the sheriff, who gives to the 
judgment-creditor the lands and tenements 
of the debtor, to be enjoyed by him unti) 
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the debt fa fully paid. After it, the budy species ure distinguished, one inhabiting 


of the debtor cannot be taken. 
EL’/EGY éelegoa: from ¢, alas; and lego, I 


| 


Tudia, the other Africa. The latter haga 
remarkably large ear. The extinct mas- 


say: Gr.), a mournful and plaintive kind of todon and mammoth were closely allied 


poem, 
verse among the Greeks were Callimacbua, 
Parthenius, and Euphorion; among the 
Latins, Propertius, Ovid, and Tibullus. 
BL’/EMENTS (elementa, first principles: 


The principal writers of elegiac | animals. 


| 


Elephants were first used in war 
by the Grecka, in the time of Alexander the 
Great ; at least, there is no mention of their 
being so employed before that time, They 
carried upon their backs large towers, con 


Lat.), the indecomposable constituents of | taining from ten to thirty soldiers, who 


bodics, of which chemists have discovered 
about 65. Thexe they class as metallic, 
non-metallic, and intermediate elements; 
but, in fact, the classes graduate into each 
other. A list of the elementary bodies will 
be found under EQUIVALENTS. In the an- 
cient and still popular sense of the word, 
the elements are understood to be four in 
number, namely, fire, air, earth, and water ; 
but jt is fully demonstrated by the re- 
searches of modern sclence, that earth is a 
compound of many earths ; air, a compound 
of at least two gases; water, a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen ; and fire, only the 
production of light and heat during com- 
hbustion. —— KLEMENTS, in a figurative 
sense, the principles and foundations of 
any art or science, as ‘ Euclid’s Elements,’ 
&c.——ELEMENTS, in Divinity, the bread 
and wine prepared for the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

EL’EMI, a resin of a strong aromatic 
odour, anda hot spgy taste, which exudes 
from incisions made through the bark of 
various terebinthinous trees. The crystal- 
line resin of elemi 1s called elemine, and is 
used in making lacquer. 

ELEN’CHUS (elenchos, a proof: @r.), in 
Logic, a sophism, or fallacious argument, 
which deceives the hearcr under the ap- 
pearance of truth. 

EL’/EPHANT (elephas: Gr.), the largest, 
stronsest, and most sagactous of all quad- 
rupeds. It is placed amongst the Pachy- 
dermata, in the order Ungulata, The form 
of this animal fs altogether awkward; the 
head is massive, the eyes small, and the 
vars large and pendulous; the body {s thick, 
nnd the ck much arched; the feet are 
short, round, clumsy, and distinguishable 
only by the five rounded hoofs in which 
each of them terminates. The trunk, or 
proboscis, by which it conveys food and 
drink to its mouth, and the most singular 
part of its structure, 1s a cartilaginous dou- 
ble tube, seven oreight feet long, composed 
of numerous rings, and extending from the 
upper jaw. It is of such strength as to be 
capable of breaking off Jarge branches from 
trees; whilst, at the same time, it is en- 
dowed with such exquisite sensibility, that 
{UL can grasp the smallest object. The two 
large tusks are cf a yellowisk colour, and 
extremely hard: the bony substance of 
these is calicd ivory. The disposition of 
the elephant 1s geutle, and his manners so- 
cial ; hence they are seldom scen except in 
troops. In wandering from place to place, 
the males, who are furnished with the 
largest tusks, put themselves at the head, 
and aro the first to face every danger. Ele- 
phants shed their teeth eight times, their 
tuska only once. The latter take the place 
of the incisor teeth of other animals. Two 





threw missive weapons from thence upon 
the enemy, being themselves secured within 
their wooden walls; while the animals did 
great execution, by terrifying, tearing, and 
trampling down both horses and mnen. 

EL/EPHANT-BEETLE, the Megusonia ele- 
phas of entomologists, is a native of South 
America. Jt is a member of the family Dy- 
nastide, 1n the Lamellicorn group. It has 
aequired its name from having a long hon 
on the thorax, with a shorter one on each 
pide. This insect is frequently three Inches 
in length, but in size 1t is much exceeded 
by the Hercules-beetle (Dynastes Hercules), 
also a native of South America, which haq 
a iength of five, and sometimes of six 
inches, 

ELE’/PHANT'S FOOT, the common name 
of a plant, Testudinaria elephuntipes, nat. 
ord. Dioscoreacee, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The short thick rough stem 
suggested the name. 

EKLEPHANTI’ASIS (Gr from elephas, an 
elephant), a species of Jeprosy, which de- 
rives ita name from the shin being covered 
with incrustations like the skin of the ele- 
phant, and from the legs swelling to an im- 
mense size. It is adreadful chronic disease, 
and is regarded as contagions, 

ELEUSIN‘'IA (EHleusis, iu Greece), in Gre 
cian Antiquity, solemn and niysterious fes- 
tivals in honour of Ceres and Proserpine 
They were of two kinds, the Jess and thic 
greater. The less, which were held at Agiw 
on the Ilissus, were celebrated every yea) 
—according to some,in honour of Proser- 
pine only, They were intended chiefly as a 
preparation for initiation in the Mystcria, 
or rites of the greater solenmity. The latter 
continued nine days, the first portion being 
celebrated at Athens: it tucluded, most pro- 
bably, a representation of the whole histor) 
of Ceres and Proserpine, and indicated to 
the initiated, according to common belicf, 
a pleasing prospect of the future state—a 
purpose not originally contemplated, and 
perhaps introduced from Egypt. The pre- 
siding or initiating priest was termed a 
hierophant. To revea) the secrets of the 
Fleusinian mysteries was looked upon as a 
clime that could not fail to draw down the 
vengeance of heaven, 

ELEUTHE’RIA (thefeast of Hberty : @7.), 
mm Grecian Antiquity, a festival celebrated 
at Platwa, in memory of the defeat of 
Mardonius, the general of Xerxes, and in 
honour of those who gallantly sacrificed 
their lives for the hberty of their country ; 
also asa bond of union among the Greeks 
themselves. It was held every fifth year, 
when prizes where contended for. Slaves, 
on obtaining their liberty, kept a festival 
called Hleutheria, 

ELEVA’‘TION (elevatio: Lat), in Archi- 
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host above his head for the people to 
adore it. 

EL/EVATOR (elevo, I lift up: Lat.), in 
Anatomy, the name of several muscles, 
which serve to raise those parts of the body 
to which they belong; as, the elevator of 
the external ear, the epiglottis, &c—— 
ELEVATOR, & surgical instrument, used for 
ralaing depressed portions of the skull in 
trepanning. 

ELF (ale: Saz.), a term now almost ob- 
solete, but formerly used to denote a fairy 
or hobgoblin, an Imaginary being, the crea- 
ture of ignorance, superstition, and craft. 

ELF’-ARROWS, a naime given to fiints in 
the shape of arrow-heads, vul.arly supposed 
to be shot hv fairies. They are frequently 
met with 1: Groat Britain, and there is 
reason to believe they were weapons of 
offence among the ancient Britons. 

EL’GIN MAR’BLES, a collection of splen- 
did bassi-rilievi and fragments of statuary, 
which were sent chiefly from the Parthenon 
of Athens to England, in 1812, by Lord Elgin 
(hence the name). They are now in the 
British Museum, having been purchased by 
government in 1816 for 35,0001. They are 
unquestionably most valuable remains of 
ancient art, and offer the finest subjects 
for study. The most important part of the 
collection consists of sculptures, which were 
placed on the eastern and western pediments 
of the Parthenon at Athens. One set repre- 
sented, when entire, the miraculous birth of 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter ; the other 
the contest of Minerva and Neptune for the 
guardianship of Athens. They were exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Phidias. 

ELIMINATION (elumino, I turn out of 
doors: Lat.), in Algebra, the causing an 
unknown quantity to disappear from an 
equation. By means of this process, an 
equation having only one unknown quan- 
tity is obtained from any number of equa- 
tlons having the same number of unknown 
quantities. 

BLIQUA’TION (eliquatio, a liquefying: 
Lat.), in Metallurgy, a separation of the dif- 
ferent parts of mixed metals by the different 
degrees of heat required to meit them. 

ELI'SION (elésio, from elzdo, I strike out: 
Lat.), in Grammar, the cutting off or sup- 
pressing a vowel at the middle or end of 

for the sake of sound or metre; as, 
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ELIXIR (Arad.), an old pharmaceutical 
term, expressing certain essences or tinc- 
tures : thus, the mixture of an aromatic tinc- 
ture with sulphuric acid was called elixir 
of vitriol.—_— Also, solations employed by the 
alchemists in their attempts to effect the 
transmutation of metals. 

ELK, or Moosz, a quadruped of the deer 
family, of which it is the largest species. 


Trish elk (Megaceros hibernicus), whose fos- 
silremains are sometimes found in bone- 
caverns, was a still larger animal, and is 
now extinct. The skull and antlers have 
been known to weigh 86 Ibs. 

ELL, a measure, of different lengths in 
different countries. That formerly used fn 
England was the English or Flemish ell: 
the former being three feet nine Inches, or 
one yard and a quarter, and the latter only 
twenty-seven inches, or three-quarters of a 
yard. 

ELLIP’SIS (elleipsis, Wterally a defi- 
ciency : Gr.), in Geometry, an oval or curved 
line returning into {tself, and produced 
from the section of a cone by a plane ob- 
liquely cutting both {ts sides, It received 
its name from its plane forming with the 
base of the cune 8 less angle than that of 
the parabola.— In Grammar, a figure of 
syntax, by which one or more words are 
omitted, which the reader may supply ; ag 
‘the horse I rode,’ for ‘the horse whtch I 
rode’——In Rhetoric, a’figure of speech, by 
which the orator, through excessive emo- 
tion, passes over many things, which, had 
he been cool, ought to have been mentioned. 

ELLIPSOID (elleipais, an ellipse; and 
éidns, forin: Gr.), in Geometry, an clliptical 
spheroid, being the solid generated by the 
revolution of an ellipse about either axis. 

ELM (ulmus: Lat.), Vimus campestris, a 
large forest tree, the wood of which 18 very 
serviceable where it may be continually 
either dry or wet. Accordingly it fs proper 
for water-works, mills, pumps, aqueducts, 
and ship-planks beneath the waterline. It 
{s also used for naves of wheels, handles 
for single saws, axletrees, ang the like. 
Three or four species are ascribed to Britain, 
including the wychelm (ulmus montana), 
About twenty species are known, all in- 
habiting the colder parts of the northern 
hemisphere 

ELMO'S FIRE, St., an appearance caused 
by flery meteors in the atmosphere, often 
seen playing about the masts and rigging 
of ships. It is undoubtedly an electrical 
phenomenon, and fs caused, most prabably, 
by the atmospheric electricity being gra- 
dually attracted by pointed bodies, such as 
masts of ships. It may be {llustrated on the 
small scale by taking or giving out eleo- 
tricity with a point, In a dark room, 

ELOOU‘TION (elocutio, froin éloguor, I 
speak out; Lat.), the art of choosing and 
adapting words and sentences to the ideas 
which are to be expressed ; or, as it is more 
usually employed, the management of 
the voice, countenance, and gesture, in 
speaking. 

ELO’/HIM (Heb.),a word used in the Pen 
tateuch to signify the Deity; sometime» 
in place of, sometimes along with, tho word 
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Jehovah. Some critics believe that the 
passages containing these words may be 
separated into two distinct narratives, 
which seem¢o have been written by diffe- 
rent hands, and the writers have been 
accorainely designated Elohistic and Jeho- 
vistic. 

ELONGA'TION, in Astronomy, the appa- 
rent distance of a planet from the sun. 

EL/OQUENOE (eloguentia, from eloquor, 
I speak out: ZLat.), the art of clothing the 
thoughts in expressions the moat suited to 
produce conviction or persuasion. Strictly 
speaking, the term should be applied only to 
public speaking; but {t is frequently extended 
to written language. We may infer from 
Homer, that eloquence was very early in 
great esteem among the Greeks; and it at- 
tained the highest perfection in Demosthe- 
nes. The Romans, for a long time, had 
but little leisure for the cultivation of elo- 
quence: but at length they produced many 
celebrated orators, the chief of whom was 
the illustrious Cicero, who was exceeded 
only by Demosthenes. Eloquence, as an art, 
comprises invention, disposition, elocutton, 
and delivery. Anda formal oration should 
contain an exordtum or introduction ; a nar- 
ration; 8 proposition, proof, or refutation ; 
and aperoration. The Romans distinguished 
three kinds of eloquence; the demonstra- 
tive, the deliberative, and the judicial. Our 
division is, that of the bar, the senate, and 
the pulpit. Among ghe moderns, eloquence 
is far more subdued and moderate in its 
character than among the ancients, who 
permitted very strong expressions, and the 
most violent gesticulation. 

E/LUL, the name of a Jewish month, 
which nearly corresponded to our August ; 
it was the twelfth month of the civil, and 
sixth of the ecclesiastical year. 

ELUTRIA’TION § (elutrio, I wush out: 
Lat.), in Chemistry, the separation of sub- 
stances, by washing them in large quanti- 
ties of water; the heavier particles fall to 
the bottom ; and the lighter, being suspend- 
ed in the fluid, are obtained by gradual 
subsidence. EKlutriation is a most conve- 
nient wayPof procuring a substance in the 
state of an impalpable powder. 

ELY'SIAN FIELDS, or ELY’SIUM (élu- 
sion pedion, or élusion, the pedion being 
left out by later writers: Gr.), in Heathen 
Mythology, the supposed residence of the 
blessed after death. The poets describe 
this region as consisting of beautiful mea- 
dows, alternating with pleasant groves, 
where a serene and cloudless sky was spread 
over them, and a soft celestial Nght shed 
a magical brilliancy over every object. The 
heroes there practised their favourite 
sports, danced to the sound of the lyre, from 
which Orpheus drew the most enchanting 
tones, or wandered through odoriferous 
groves, where warbling birds carolled forth 
their harmony by the side of refreshing 
fountains. There the earth teemed with 
plenteous fruits, and the verdure of spring 
was perpetual; while all cares, pains, and 
infirmities were exchanged for the purest 
bliss.— Also, a place on the cvast of 
Campania, 

ELY TRA (elutron, the sheath of a beetle’s 
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wing: Gr.), in Entomology, @ name for the 
hard external sheaths of beetles, under 
which the membranous wings used fn flying 
are placed when the insects are walking or 
at rest. They are often adorned with rich 
colours and a metallic lustre. 

EMANA’TION (e, out of; and mano, I 
flow: Lut.), in Theology, another term for 
Pantheism, which see. 

EMANCIPA‘TION (emancipatio: Lat.), in 
the Roman law, the setting free a son from 
subjection to his father. It differed from 
manumission, as the latter was the act of a 
master in favour of a slave, whereas eman- 
cipation put the son in a situation to ma- 
nage his own affairs, and to marry without 
his father’s consent, althougha minor, The 
word emancipation has been applied to the 
liberation of negroes from Christian slavery, 
and to the abolition of the disabilities of 
Roman Catholics in England. 

EMAR’GINATE (emargino, I take away 

the edge: Lat.), in Botany, having the edge 
notched, According to the kind of notches, 
aleaf is said to be obtusely or acutely emar- 
ginate. 
EMBALM’‘ING (balsamon, balsam: @r.), 
the opening a dead body, taking out the 
intestines, and filling their place with odo- 
riferous and desiccative drugs and spices, 
to prevent putrefaction. Theancient Egyp 
tians have always been celebrated for the 
skill with which they exercised the art of 
embalming. The term is derived from the 
use of balsamic substances in the operation, 
in addition to those which were saline, and 
to tanning materials, It appears to have 
been a dogma among some ancient nations, 
{inculeated by their religion, that the soul 
continued with the body. Modcrn chemis- 
try has made us acquainted with many 
means of counteracting putrefaction, more 
simple and more effectual than the laborious 
processes of the ancients. 

EMBAR’GO (Span.), a prohibition issued 
by the authorities of a country, to prevent 
merchant vessels leaving their ports. It 
is generally imposed in time of war, or 
during fear of invasion ; and in sucl: cages, 
the ships under embargo are used in arma- 
ments, expeditions, &c. 

EM’/BER WEEE (emyrian, ashes: Sar.) ; 
or, perhaps, an abbreviation for Quatemirr, 
from tempora, the four times: 
Lat.), four seasons in the year more par- 
ticularly set apart for prayer and fasting, 
namely, the first week in Lent, the weeks 
next after Whitsuntide, the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and the 13th of December.—— 
EMBER Days, particular days of fasting 
and humiliation in the Ember weeks. 

EMBERI'ZA, ™ Ornithology, a genus of 
passerine birds, including the yellow-ham- 
mer, the common and other buntings, and 
the ortolan (Hmberiza horiulana), which 18 
esteemed a great delicacy for the table, 

EMBEZ’/ZLEMENT (embesler, to filch: Old 
Fr.), in Law, a felony, which consists in a 
class of acts committed by one employed 
as a clerk or a servant, which would, if 
committed by others, amount to vaerceny. 
It differs from the latter by relating to 
property not at the tine in the actual oF 
legal possession of the owner. 
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EM’BLEM (embléma, a tesselated pave- 
ment: @r.), a kind of painted entgma, or 
certain metaphorical figures, painted or cut, 
expressing some action, or teaching soine 
moral truth. 

EM’BLEMENTS (emblaver, to sow with 
wheat: Fy.), in Law, a word used for 
the produce of land sown or planted by a 
tenant for life or years, whose estate is de 
termined suddenly, by the act of God, after 
the land is sown or planted, and before a 
harvest. The tenant's executors shall have 
the emblements ; but, in the case of a tenant 
for years, they inelude only what is not 
ripe before midsammer. Fruits on a tree, 
or natural grasses, are not emblements, 

EM’BOLISM (embolisma, a patch: @r.), in 
Astronomical Chronology, the insertion of 
days, months, or years, In an account of 
time, to produce regularity. 

EMBOS’SING (bosse, 2 protuberance: Fy.), 
the forming of works in relfef, whether by 
raising, or by depression. It fs, in short, a 
kind of sculpture, where the figures project 
from the plane on which they are cnt; and 
according as they are more or less promi- 
nent, they are said to be in alto, mezzo, or 
basso rileevo.— EM BOSSING CLOTH. Cotton, 
woollen cloth, silk, paper, and other fabrics, 
are embossed by the powerful pressure of 
revolving cylinders on which the required 
patterns are engraved, 

EMBOU’OHURE (a mouth: F*%.), in Mu- 
sic, the aperture of a flute or other wind 
instrument. 

EMBRA‘OERY (embrasserie: Fr.),in Law, 
the endeavouring to corrupt or Influence a 
jury ; it is puntshable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

EMBRASU’RE (Fr.), in Architecture, an 
enlargement of the aperture of a door 
or window, on the Inside of the wal].——In 
Fortification, a hole or aperture in a para- 
pet, through which guns are pointed and 
discharged. 

EMBROCA’TION (en, on; and brecho, I 
wet the surface: Gr), in Pharmacy, alotion 
or combination of medicinal liquids, with 
which any diseased part is washed or fo- 
inented. 

EMBROID‘’ERY (broderte;: Fr.), figured 
work wrought on silk, cloth, stuffs, or mus- 
lins. The art of embroidery was invented 
in the Hast, probably hy the Phrygians or 
Persians : it was certainly introduced from 
Persia into Greece._—_-EMBROIDERING Ma- 
CHINE. Until of late, embroidery waa per- 
formed entirely by hand, and was practised, 
on account of Its clegance, by ladies of rank ; 
but various ingenious machines have been 
invented for this purpose, and are now used 
very extensively in England, France, and 
Germany. One of these machines, having 
180 needles, will do as much work as fifteen 
expert hand embroiderers, and requires 
merely the labour of one grown-up person 
and two nasistant children. 

EM’BRYO (embruon, from bruo, I cause 
to burst: Gr.), the first rudiments of the 
auimal in the womb, before it becomes a 
fetus.—In Botany, a fleshy body occupy- 
ing the Intertor of a seed, and constituting 
the rudiments of the future plant. It con- 
sista of the plumula or growing point, the 
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radicla or root, and tho cotyledon or coty- 
ledons. (See Se 

EMENDA‘TION (emendatto: Lat.), an al 
teration made in the text of any book, by 
verbal criticism.——In Law, the correction 
of abuses. 

EM’ERALD (émeraude: Fyr.), a well-known 
gen of a beautiful green colour, somewhat 
harder than quartz; it occurs in prisms 
with a regular hexagonal base, aad ranks 
next in value to the Ortental ruby and 
sapphire, It becomes electric by friction, 
is often transparent, but sometimes onl) 
translucent, and before the blow-pipe is 
fusible into a whitish enamel, or glass. It 
consists chietly of glucina, with silica, alu 
mina, a very little lime and fron Its 
colouring matter is probably a very minute 
quantity of oxide of chrome. The most 
Intensely coloured and valualle emeralds 
are brought from Peru-—~—In Heraldry, an 
other name for vert, or the green tincture 
in coat armour. 

EMER’SION (emergo, I come forth: Lat), 
in Astronomy, the reappearance of the sun 
or moon after an eclipse; also of a star 
that passes from within the rays of the 


sun. 

EM’ERY (from Cape Fmeri, in the island 
of Naxos), in Mineralogy, a compact varicty 
of Corundum, very generally regarded as a 
hind of iron ore. It is of a blackish-grey 
colour, and 60 very hard as to scratch 
topaz. It consists of alumina, silfca, and 
fron; and {s used in the form of a powder 
for polishing hard minerals and metals 
The lapidaries cut ordinary gems by sprink- 
Ihng their wheels with the moistencd pow- 
der of emery; but it will produce no effect 
on the diamond, 

EMET’IC (emetikos from emeo, I vomit 
@r.), a medicine for emptying the stomach 
by vomiting. Twenty graing of ipecacu 
anha is a very safe and good emetic, for 
evacuating the stomach, when it is dia- 
ordered by improper food; it produces an 
effect in from ten to twenty minutes, and 
its action may be assisted by chamomile 
tea or warm water. When poison has been 
swallowed, the stomach is often tnsensible 
to the ordinary means of acting upon it, 
particularly if a large dose of opium has 
been taken In such a cage, half a drachm 
of sulphate of zinc, or of sulphate of cop 
per, may be given, dissolved in three ounces 
of warm water; a third part to be takeu 
every ten minutes, until it operates, The 
stomach-pump, however, is most to be 
relied upon, 

EM’/ETINE (emetos, a vomiting: @7r.), tn 
Medicine, a peculiar vegetable principle, 
obtained from the root of the Jpecacuanha, 
of whose emetic properties it is conceived 
to be the gole cause. In a dose of half a 
grain it acts as a powerful emetic, followed 
by sleep; and six grains produces violent 
vomiting, stupor, and death, 

EMICA’TION (emtcatio, a springing forth: 
Dat.), a fiying off in amali particles, as from 
heated fron or fermenting liquors. 

EMIGNA’'TION (emigratw, a removal . 
Lat,), the removal of inhabitants from one 
country to another, for the purpose of per- 
manent residence, Prohibitions of emi- 
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gration are unjust, as well as impolitic, and 


always prove that a government which | Z 


sanctions them has an incorrect idea of its 
duties. Thg power of reproduction is 80 
great, that the vacuum caused by any 
amount of emigration is soon filled up. 

EM’INENCE (eminentia, excellence, lite- 
rally a prominence: Laz.),an honorary title 
given to various dignitaries at different 
timea, but appropriated to cardinals by a 
decree of the pope in 1630. 

K/MIR (a chief: Arab.), a title of dignity 
among the Saracens and Turks, It was at 
first given to all the caliphs, but it is now 
confined to those who are considered the 
descendants of Mahomet, by his son-in-law 
Ali and his daughter Fatima. Joined to 
another word, indicative of a particular 
office, it is a common title: thus, Hmir al 
Omrah, that of viziers and pashas, 

EMOLLES’CENCE (emoilio, I make soft: 
Lat.), in Metallurgy, that degree of softness 
in a fusible body which alters its shape. 

EMOL‘LIENTS (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
such remedies as are supposed tu relax the 
living animal fibre. 

EMPA’LEMENT (in, on; and palus, a 
stake: Lat.), a cruel kind of punishment, in 
which a stake was thrust up through the 
body.-—-In Heraldry, a conjunction of 
coats of arms, pale-wise. 

EM’/PEROK (imperator: Lat.), among the 
ancient Romans, a title of honour conferred 
on & general who had been victorious; but, 
on the fall of the fepudile, it was applied 
to the head of the atate. The Roman em- 
perors united in their own persons many 
of the chief offices of the state. Thus, 
Octavius was emperor, proconsul, tribune, 
and pontifex maximus ; also, perpetual 
consul, Censor, prince of the seuate, and 
augustis—-the latter designation descend- 
ing to those who reigned atter him. The 
emperors appointed their own successors, 
who enjoyed the title of Cwsars. Charle- 
magne assumed the imperial dignity after 
his coronation at Rome, and since that time 
it has been claimed by the sovereigns of 
Germany. When the German empire was 
dissolved@in 1805, the title passed to the 
emperor of Austria; and it was assumed 
In the same year by Napoleon in France, 
The czars of Russia have claimed it since 
the retgn of Alexander. 

EM’PHASIS (G@r.), in Rhetoric, a particu- 
lar stress of utterance, or force of the voice 
and action, given to such parts or words of 
an oration as the speaker intends to spe- 
clally impress upon his audience, 

EMPHYSEMA (enphuséma, an inflation: 
@r.), in Surgery, a puffy tumour, formed by 
the air insinuating itself into the cellular 
membrane, and rendering the part affected 
tense and elastic: it crepitates when pressed. 

EM’PIRE (F*. ; from imperium: Lat.), the 
territory or government of an emperor. 
The term was first applied to the dominions 
of ancient Rome, which were ultimately 
divided into the astern and Western emn- 
pires, The Eastern was called also tlie 
Lower empire. The Western became, about 
the end of the 9th century, the German, or 
Holy Roman Empire, The word is ofteu 
used to indicate an extensive territory, not 
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governed by an emperor: thus, tho British 


mopire, 
EMPIR10 (empetrikos, from petra, an 
experiment: Gr.), one whose knowledge ta 
founded on experience. The empiric school 
of medicine was opposed to the dogmatic. 
The empirics were generally a pretending 
and ignorant sect; and hence the word is 
used for a «(juack or charlatan of any kind. 

EMPLAS'TICS (emplastikos, fit for shut- 
ting up the pores: @7.), an appellation given 
to medicines which conatipate and shut up 
the pores of the body. Hence, emplustic 
means viscous, or adhesive, like a plaster. 

EMPO’/RIUM (emporwn, a mart; from 
empovros, one who goes on shipboard as a 
passenger : Gr.), a common resort of mer-- 
chants for trade; particularly a city or town 
of extensive commerce, or in which the 
cominerce of an extensive country centres, 
or to which sellers and buyers resort from 
different countries. 

EMPYEMA (empuéma, a suppuration: 
Gr.), in Medicine, a disorder in which puru- 
lent matter Is contained in the thorax or 
breast, after an inflammation and suppura- 
tion of the luugs aud pleura: it is attended 
with a diMeculty of breathing and an fiuabi- 
lity tolie on the side oppusite tu that which 
is affected. 

EMPYRE’UM, or EMPYRE‘AN (empu- 
revo, I set on fire: Gr.), a term used by di- 
vines for the highest heaven, where the 
blessed enjoy the beatific vision, It derives 
its name from having been supposed to be 
the region of flre.-—— We use the word em- 
pyreal as pertaining to that region of space 
which is above the utmost I{mits of the 
atmosphere, 

EMPYREUMA (empureuma, a coal to 
preserve a smouldering fire; from empu- 
reuo, I set on fire: Gr), in Chemistry, the 
peculiar smell produced from burnt sub- 
stances. Hence olls obtained by distilling 
organic matters at high temperatures are 
called empyreumatic oils. 

EMPYREDMATA (game deriv.), in Medl- 
cine, the remains of a fever after the dis- 
engsé has abated. 

KMU, the Dromains Nove Hollandie of 
ornithologists, a large bird of the ostrich 
family. It attains the length of seven feet, 
and has brown and grey plumage. Itisu 
shy bird, and being a fleet runner, is chased 
with dogs. The male hatches the eggs, 
whilst the female keeps guard. 

EMUL/GENT (emulgeo, I milk out: Zat.), 
a term applied to the artery and vein of the 
kidney. 

EMUL’/SION (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
any milklike mixture prepared by uniting 
oll and water by means of another sub- 
stance: as almond emulsion, 

EMUNO'TORY (emungo, I blow the nose : 
Let), in Anatomy, a term for any part 
which serves to carry off the matters 
thrown off by the blood and other hu- 
mours: thus, the skin is the emunctory of 
the body. 

ENAL/LAGE (enallag2,an exchange : Gr.), 
a figure in Grammar, where there isa change 
of one case or mood for another, 

ENAM’‘EL (@mail;: Fr.), a vitriflable sub- 
stance, chictly formed of the oxides of lead 
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and tin, with soda and silica, in the shape 
of powdered quartz or filnt. These, when 
melted together, yield a white enamel. 
Other metallic oxides are employed to com- 
municate colours to the white basis. Ena- 
mels are distinguished into transparent 
and opaque: In the former, all the elements 
have experienced an equal degree of lique- 
faction, and are thus run into crystal glass, 
whilst in the others, someof their elements 
have resisted the action of heat, so that 
their particles retain sufficient aggregation 
to prevent the transmission of light. Ena- 
nels are used either in imitating precious 
stones, in painting in enamel), or in the or- 
namentation of gold, silver, and other me- 
tals. The faces of watches are commonly 
enamelled Of modern enamels, the Champ- 
levé, the Cloisonné, and Limoges, a1e most 
prized by coUectora. This art is of such 
great antiquity as to render it difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace it to its origin. It 
was practised by the Egyptians in very re- 
mote times, as appears from the ornaments 
that have been found on the envelopes of 
mummies. It passed from Egypt into 
Greece, and afterwards into Rome and its 
provinces, whence {it was probably intro- 
duced into Great Britain,as various Roman 
antiquities have been dug upin different 
parts of the island, particularly in the bar- 
rows, In which enamels have formed por- 
tions of the ornaments. Tron cooking 
vessels are now coated with enamel, and in 
a very permanent manner, the fire having 
no effect on them. Artificial eyesare formed 
go skilfully in enamel, that it fs difficult, 
when in use, to discover that they are not 
real ——Painting in enamel, &c, is per 
formed on plates of gold orsilver, but more 
commonly of copper, previously coated 
with the white enamel: the colours are 
melted in the fire, where they take a lustre 
like that of glass This painting is prized 
for its pecullar brightness and vividness, 
which are very permanent, the colours not 
being effaced or sullied by time. Jean 
Petitot, a Genevese, born in 1607, acquired 
great celebrity as a painter in enamel, and 
his works are much sought after by collcc- 
tors. (See LIMOGES ENAMEL.) 

ENANTIO’SIS (a contradiction: G1), a 
rhetorical figure, by which that which is 
spoken negatively is to be understood af- 
firmatively. 

ENARTHRO'SIS (Gr.: from en, in; and 
arthron, the socket of the joint), in Ana 
tomy, that species of articulation which 
consists in the insertion of the round end 
of a bone into the cavity of another, form- 
ing a movable joint. 

ENCA’NIA (enkainia: from en, in; and 
camoas, new : Gr.), in Antiquity, anniversary 
feasts to commemorate the completing or 
consecrating any new and public work, such 
as the founding of cities, consecration of 
temples, &c.—- ENGENIA, among the Jews, 
the anniversary of the dedication of the 
Temple. In modern times, this term is 
used for any commemorative festival. 

ENCAUS‘TIO PAINT’ING (enkaustikos, 
belonging to burning: Gr.), a mode of 
painting used by the ancients, the nature 
of which is not well understood The 
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colours were kept in boxes with divisions, 
and sometimes were made into crayons by 
means of wax, and melted on the picture by 
subjecting them to heat as they were ap- 
plied. When finished, the picture was co- 
vered with a varnish of war, and, lastly, 
was well polished Though resins, «c., 
were used, wax was Indispensable: it hept 
the work from cracking The burning-in 
also was necessary. The colours were very 
brilliant, and were not acted on by the wea- 
ther. It has been attempted to revive this 
art in Germanv.——Some have used the 
term encaustic for painting on porcelain and 
work in enamel; and in the same way, it 
was given to the painting on glass of the 
middle ages, such as ig still to be seen in 
the windows of some Gothic churches, &c. 
It has algo been just as erroneously applied 
to works in metal, where gold and ailver 
were inlald, melted, or laid on, which was 
called gold or silver encaustic; and to 
everything gilt or silvered by fire. 

ENCE’INTR (Fr), in Fortification, the 
wall or rampart which surrounds a place, 
sominetiines composed of bastions and cur- 
tiins Flanked by round or aquare towers, 
1t is called a Roman wall.- —In Law, 4 term 
for a state of pregnancy. 

VNCHA‘SING  [Sce CHASING J} 

ENCHIRID‘ION (@r.* froin en, in; and 
cheer, the hand), a manual or small volume. 
Arian, the disciple of Epidctus, the stoic 
philosopher, compiled certain aphorisins of 
his master under the tftle of Enchiridion 

ENCLAVE’ (enclosed: Fr), in Heraldry, 
romething let into another, especially when 
the piece so let in fs aquare 

ENCLI'TIC (enklatthos, that which Jeans: 
@r.), in Grammar, & particle g0 closely 
united with any other word as to seem part 
of it; thus, qve in virum@gue, 

ENCRATITES  (enkratera, a holding fast, 
and hence a restraining one’s self: @7.), or 
CONTINENTES, in Church History, a sect 
which appeared towards the end of the 2nd 
century : 80 called because they abstained 
from marriage, and the use of wine and 
animal food 

EN’CRINITE (krinon, a lily ew Gr), the 
fossil remains of a radiate animal, fre 
quently called the stone Hilly, found in the 
mountain limestone and other formations 
The Jointed stalk by which it was attached 
toa rock was crowned by a disc, surrounded 
by ten ray-lke arms, the centre being oc- 
cupied by the mouth. Thisherad somewhat 
resembles a flower, whence the name <A 
close ally of this animal is now living in 
the West Indies, and fs called by natuealists 
Pentacrinus caput-meduse. 

ENCROACH’MENT, in Law, an unlawful 
intrusion upon the rights and possessions 
of another. 

ENCYCLOP-E’DIA. [See CYOLOPADIA.) 

ENDEC’AGON or UNDEC’AGON (endeka, 
eleven; and gdnza, an angle: Gr.), a plane 
figure bounded by eleven sides. When the 
latter are all equal, the surface is the square 
of one side multiplied by 9°36564, 

ENDEM’IO (en, amongst ; and démos, the 
people: Gr.), a non-infectious disease, pecu 
liar toa certain district, and arising from 
local causes, It differs from an epidemic, 
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which is a disease that epreads over a whole 


country. 


EN'DIVDE (f¥.), the Ctchorium endivia of 
a mierparoone composite plant, 
8 


botanists, 
used in sal js 


ENDO’GENOUS (endon, within; gennao, 
I produce: G,), an epithet for plants, the 
growth of whose stems takes place by addi- 


tions of vascular bundles internally. In 
endogenous plants there is no distinction 
of pith-wood, bark, and medullary rays, as 
in exogenous stems. Palms, grasses, orchids, 
and lilies, fall into this important division; 
all the plants constituting it being mono- 
cotyledonaus, 

ENDOR’'SING (endorser, to write on the 
back of anything: Fr.), the writing one's 
name on the back of a bill of exchange, by 
which responsibility for {ts amount is in- 
curred, if duly presented and not paid, 

EN’DOSMOSE. [See Exosmose.] 

ENDOW’MENT (from ads, a portion: Gr.), 
in Law, the act of giving or assuring a 
dower to & woman. Also, the settlement 
of a property for the support of some reli- 
gious or charftable institution, &c. 

ENEMA (Gr., from enémt, I send into), 
in Medicine, a eclyster or injection. 

ENFER/OFFMENT. [See FEOFFMENT.) 

ENFILA’DE (enjiler, to put on a string: 
Fr.), a fire of artillery or musketry, in the 
direction of the length of an encmy’s line. 
A trench, &c., is said to be enjtladed when 
shot can be flred so as to pass through It 
lengthways. <j 

ENFI‘LED (from same), in Heraldry, an 
epithet implying that the head of a man, 
beast, or any other charge, is placed on the 
blade of a sword. 

KNFRAN‘'CHISEMENT (affranchissement: 
Fr.), Ia Law, the incorporating a person 
into certain societies; as when one is ad- 
mitted to the privileges of a freeman,—— 
In Feudal Law, a villein was said to be 
enfranchisea when made free by his lord. 
The term {8 also applied to the conversion 
or ae copyhold tenure of lands into free- 
AO, 

ENGINEED’R (ingénieur: Fr), a term 
which, in serictness, means the manager of 
an engine, but which is now applied to any 
one whose pursuits relate to manufacturing 
or constructive operations, in which en- 
gines of any kind are used. There sre two 
kinds of engineers, military and civil. A 
military engineer is one who, by a perfect 
knowledge of mathematics, delineates upon 
paper, or marks upon the ground, forts or 
other works proper for offence and defence, 
He sheuld understand the art of fortifica- 
tion, 80 as to be able not only to discover 
the defects of a place, but to find a remedy 
proper for them; as also how to attack as 
well as to defend. It is his business like- 
wise to delineate the lines of circumvalla- 
tion and contravallation, taking all the ad- 
vantages of the ground; to mark out the 
trenches, places of arms, batteries, lodg- 
ments, &c. Civil engineers are employed in 
delineating the plans and superintending 
the construction of public works, ag aque- 
ducts, canals, bridges, railroads, &c. 

' ENGISO’MA (a fracture of theskull: Gr), 
{n Surgery, 2 fissure of the cranium. Also, 
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a surgical instrument used in fractures of 
the cranium, 

ENGLAND, COHUROH OF. Although 
Henry VILI. threw off the supremacy:of the 
pope, he allowed no freedom in matters of 
belief, and it was not until the accession of 
Edward VI. that the English Church was 
reformed by law, Its constitution was set- 
tled by Elizabeth. Few and unimportant 
are the changes which have been made 
since, and there has been no alteration In 
the Liturgy since 1661. The government of 
the Church of England is episcopal ; and al! 
the bishops, except the one last appointed, 
sit in the House of Lords in right of the 
temporal baronics into which their seer 
were converted by William the Conqueror, 

ENG’LISH LAN’GUAGE. Theanclent Jan- 
guage of Britain is generally admitted to 
have been the same with that of the Gauls; 
and, when the country was subdued, the 
original inhabitants retired to the western 
portion of the island, where it continued 
to be spoken without any foreign admixture. 
The greatest part of Brituin having become 
& Roman province, the Roman legions, 
which resided in Britain for above two 
hundred years, undoubtedly disseminated 
the Latin tongue; and the people being 
afterwards guverned by laws written in La- 
tin, it must have necessarily followed that 
their language would undergo a conaider- 
able change. In fact, the British tongue 
continued for some tine mixed with the 
provincial Latin ; but at length it wasin a 
great measure destroyed, and that of the 
Saxons introduced instead of it. What the 
Saxon was jong before the conquest, viz. 
about the year 700, may be seen in the most 
ancient manuscript of that language, which 
is a gloss on the Evangelists, by bishop 
Eadfride, in which the three tirst articles of 
the Lord’s prayer run thus: ‘Uren fader 
thic arth in heofnas, sic gehalgud thin 
noma, to cymeth thin ric. Sic thin willa 
sue is in heofnas, audineortho, &c. In the 
beginning of the ninth century, the ancient 
English acquired a tincture of the Danish; 
but the Normans, asa monument of their 
conquest, endeavoured to introduce their 
language; and English became, undertheim, 
a@ mediey. About the year 900, the Lord's 
prayer in the ancient Anglo-Saxon was is 
follows: ‘Thu ure fader the eart on 
heofenum, si thin nama gehalgod; cume 
thin rice ai thin willa on eorthan swa, swa 
on heofenum, &c.’ And, about the year 
1160, pope Adrian, an Englishman, thus 
rendered it in rhyme: 


‘Ure fader in heaven rich, 
Thy name be hayled ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse ; 
Als hit in heaven y-doe, 
Evar in yearth beene it also, &c.’ 


The English language continued to undergo 
various mutations till the year 1587, when 
the Lord’s prayer was thus printed; ‘Qure 
father which arte in heven, halowed be thy 
name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be 
fulfiled as well in erth as it is in heven; 
geve us this dave in dayly Lred, &c.’ Here, 
it may be observed, the diction is brought 
almost to the present standard, the chief 
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variations being only in the orthography. 
After the Conquest, it was ordained that all 
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language; and hence the early records and 
reports of law cases came to be written in 
Norman, But neither royal authority, nor 
the infinence of courts, could absolutely 
change the vernacular language. After an 
experiment of three hundred years, the law 
was repealed; and since that period, the 
English has been, for the most part, the 
official as well as the common language 
of the nation. Since the Norman invasion, 
the language has not suffered any shock 
from the intermixture of conquerors with 
the natives of England; but it has under- 
gone great alterations, by the disuse of a 
large portion of Saxon words, and the in- 
troduction of others from the Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. In some Iin- 
stances, words have been borrowed by au- 
thors, directly from the Latin and Gicek , 
but in the rest, they have been received 
through the medium of the French and 
Italian. Por terms in the sciences, authors 
have generally resorted to the Greek; and 
from this source, as discoveries in sciince 
demand new terms, the vocabulary of the 
English tongue is receiving continual aug- 
mentation, We have also a few words de- 
rived from the German and Swedish, chiefly 
terms in mineralogy; and commerce has 
introduced new commodities of foreign 
growth or manufacture, with their foreign 
names, which now make a part of our lan- 
guage. It may then be stated, that the 
English is composed of, 1st, Saxon and 
Danish words of Teutonic and Gothic ori- 
gin: 2nd, British or Welsh, which may be 
considered as of Celtic origin: 8rd, Nor- 
man, a mixture of French and Gothic: 
4th, Latin: 6th, French ; 6th, Greek : 7th, a 
few words directly from the Italian, Span- 
ish, German, and some other languages of 
the continent: 8th, a few foreign words, 
mtroduced by commerce, or by political or 
literary intercourse. Of these the Saxon 
portion constitute our mother tongue. The 
Danish and Welsh also are primitive words, 
and may be considered as part of our ver- 
nactlar language. Taking the sum total of 
words in a large English dictionary at 
43,566, it will be found that 29,853 are of 
Greek or Latin origin, 18,230 come from 
Teutonic sources, whilst the remaining 483 
are of miscellaneous derivation. 
ENGRAVING (gravan, to dig: Sax.), the 
art of producing, most ubually by the aid of 
an instrument called & graver, representa- 
tions on hard substances, such as metal or 
wood, which, by means of Ink and a print- 
{ng-press, may be transferred to paper. For 
this purpose, copper wasformerly used. But 
latterly mixed metals, not Ifable to be 
corruded in printing, or steel, have becn 
introduced. The art of engraving on wood 
is very ancient; and it has been revived 
with great effect, as may be seen in the 
‘pictorial’ editions of various works re- 
cently published. It was in use among the 
Chinese, at least when they discovered the 
mode of manufacturing paper, or about 95 
heel B.O.; and was Very probably introduced 
m that country into Europe, after which 
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it was long and successfully practised by 
Europeans. The art of engraving on cop 





law proceedings should be {in the Norman | per was invented in Europe in the early 


part of the 18th century. The earliest book 
in which engravings are found {8 an edition 
of Dante, published at Florence in 1481, 
Then, and long before, it had been usual to 
decorate church and other plate in niello; 
which consisted in etching the designs, 
with a steel point, upon gold or silver, then 
engraving willi a burin, and filling in with 
a combination of silver, lead, copper, sul- 
phur, and borax, which was easily fusible, 
and of a black colour. Before melting in 
the niello, the artista were in the habit of 
taking impressions of the design with liquid 
sulphur; but Finiguerra improved this pio 
cess, by using for the purpose a mixture of 
soot and ofl, and pressing damp paper upon 
the plate with aroiler. This led to copper- 
plite engraving —— WoobD ENGRAVING, or 
eylography, (rulon, wood; and grapho, I 
write: Gr), ia pertormed on blocks of box 
or pear-tree, cut ina direction perpendicu- 
lar to that of the fibres. The subject ts 
first drawn with Indian ink, or alead-pencil, 
and then the wood is cut away, so as to 
leave merely the Hues which have becn 
diawn. Impressions are taken from thie 
blocks, in the same way as from printing 
types.——-COPPERB-PLATE ENGRAVING is ef 
fected by cutting lines representing the 
subject on a plate of copper, with a graver 
or burin, the burr being taken off with a 
scraper._—— Etching i§ an engraving on cop- 
per, &c., produeed by an acid. The plate 
having been covered with a varnish, and 
the design having been drawn through the 
varnish with a suitable implement, the acid 
is poured on the plate, and this aets upon 
(or bites, as it is technically termed) the 
plate where the varnish has been removed 
Stepping differs from etching only in having 
dots instead of lines.—--MEZZOTINTO EN 
GRAVING consists In first scoring the copper 
over thickly in every direction, 80 that if 
printed from, it would give a uniform black 
impression: the outline is then traced with 
an etching needle; after which the plate is 
scraped, 50 as to leave enough @ the scoring 
to produce the required tints, in the dif 
ferent parts of the worh.——AQUATINIA 
ENGRAVING gives an effect Iike that of an 
Ingian-ink drawing. It is effected by flrat 
etching the design, then covering the plate 
with a solution of Burgundy pitch, or 
mastic, in spirits of wine The rapid eva- 
poration of the spirit leaves 2 granulated 
texture; and aquafortis being poured on 
the plate, it is corroded in the parts left 
uncovered by the spirits or wine, As in 
etching, when the lighter parts are sufii- 
ciently acted upon, they are stupped out, that 
is, protected from further action of the acid. 
——ETCHING ON Guass. The glass is co- 
vered with bees’ wax, and, the design being 
drawn with an etching needle, is subjected 
to the action of sulphuric acid sprinkled 
with powdered Derbyshire spar, which 
causes hydrofluoric acid to be evolved: the 
parts covered with bees’ wax are entirely 
protected from the corroding action of this 
acid. The process may be reversed, by 
drawing the design with a solution of hees' 
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wax, in turpentine, and then corroding as 
before.——- LITHOGRAPHY (lithos, a stone: 
and grapho, I write: @r.). This process wus 
discovered ind@8s00. It depends on the fa- 
cilitty with which certain Kinds of stone 
imbibe water, and the mutual repulsion 
between oily or resinous substances and 
that fluid. The stone employed is a Iline- 
stone, obtained at Solenhofen in Bavaria, 
the rock being a member of the oolite. 
Drawings are made on the stone, which ia 
of a fine grain, with a resinous or oily ink: 
{tis then wetted, and an ink roller is passed 
over it. The ink will adhere to the lines, 
which constitute the design, but will leave 
the rest of the stone perfectly clean, on ac- 
count of the repulsive action of the water, 
with which it is soaked, Impressions may 
be taken every time the ink roller has been 
passed over the stone. A drawing made 
with the proper kind of ink may be trans- 
ferred, by pressure, to the stone, while it i« 
in a dry state.—— CHROMOLITHOGRAPHY 
(chréma, & colour; lithos, a atone; and 
graphé, a drawing : G7.), 1s the art of printing 
in colours from stone. A drawing in out- 
line is made in the ordinary way, and 
transferred to as many differeut stones as 
there will be colours employed — some- 
times to 80 many as thirty or more. The 
firat stone, generally that required for flat 
local tints, is covered with lithographicink, 
in those places in which there is to be solid 
colour; and the diffgrent gradations are 
produced by rubbing the stone with rub- 
bing stuf, or tint ink, which is made of 
soap, shellac, &c., and, where necessary, 
with a coloured Hthographic chalk. The 
stone is then washed over with nitrous acid, 
&c.; and, aa in ordinary cases, a proof is 
taken, after which the Hthographic ink is 
immediately washed off with turpentine. 
If the proof is satisfactory, the stone is 
ready for use, The other stones are treated 
in the same way, for the other colours—of 
course each impression must be printed 
with all the stones, The colours are ground 
up with linseed of].——ZINOOGRAPHY. This 
consists in drawing the design with a pro 
tecting me@um on zinc: then biting awav 
the unprotected portions with an acid, 
which leaves the design prominent, so thut 
impressions may be taken from it. 
EN'GYSOOPE (engus, near; and skopeo, I 
examine: Gr.), a kind of microscope, for 
viewing small bodies more distinctly, 
ENHARMON'IO (enkarmonekos, in ac- 
cord: Gr.), In Music, an epithet applied 
to such species of composition as proceed 
on ver¥ small intervals, or smaller inter- 
vals than the diatonic and chromatic. 
ENIGMA (arnigma, from ainisso, I speak 
darkly: Gr), a dark or ambiguous saying, 
iu which the true meaning is concealed 
under obscure language. The enigma is, 
at present, a mere jeu desprit: in former 
times it was a more serious matter. The 
Eastern monarchs used to send embassies 
to each other for the solution of enigmas. 
Samson proposed an enigma to the Philis- 
tines. 
ENNEAHE’DRIA (ennea, nine; and he- 
dra, a base: Gr.), a genus of columnar and 
Gouble-pointed crystals, composed of a 
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trigonal column, terminated at each end by 
a trigonal pyramid. 

ENNEAN’DRIA (ennea, nine; and anér,a 
male: Gr.), the name of the ninth class 3» 
Linne@us’s sexual system; consisting of 
plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with nine stamens. 

ENNEAT’IOAL DAYS (ennea, nine: Gr.), 
every ninth day of a disease.——ENNRATI- 
fae YRARS, every ninth year of a person's 

e. 

EN'NUI (F*.), a word expressive of lassi- 
tude, or weariness, arising from the want of 
em ployment, 

ENS (Lat), among Metaphysicians, de- 
notes entity, being, or existence: this the 
schools cal) ens reale and ens positivum, to 
distinguish it from thelr ens rations, which 
exists only in the imagination. 

EN’‘SEMBLE (Fr.), a term used in the fine 
arts to denote the general effect of a whole 
work, without reference to the parta, 

EN‘SIFORM (enss, a sword: Lat.), 
sword-shaped, applied by botanists to the 
leaves of the lily, iris, and similar plants, 

EN’SIGN (ensewgne: Frv.), the flag or ban- 
ner under which soldiers are ranged, ac- 
cording to the different regiments to which 
they belung. Also, he who carries the 
colours; the lowest commissioned officer 
in a company of infantry._—A large flac 
hoisted on a staff, and carried over the 
poop or stern of a ship. A national en- 
sign, hoisted with the upper corner down- 
wards, is a signal of distres-. Ships do 
not display their ensigns at sea, except 
on meeting strangers, In harbour, the 
ensign is not shown before 8 a M. nor after 
sunset. 

ENTAB’/LATURE (entablement: Fr.), the 
horizontal continuous work which rests 
upon a row of columns. It consists of 
the architrave, which is immediately over 
the columns; the frieze over this; and the 
cornice, which is the uppermost portion. 

ENTAIL (entavller, tonotch: Fr.), in Law, 
a restriction regurding the alienation of 
lands and tenements, by one on whom they 
had been settled with a limitation to a par- 
ticular class of heirs. Estates tail are 
general, where only one person's body !s 
specified from which the issue must he 
derived; specuu, where both the progent- 
tors are marked out. Estates tai] being 
contrary to the general policy of the law, 
modes were invented in early times to de- 
Stroy the special limitations of the gift, and 
create an estate in fee simple, without for- 
feiture being incurred. This was forme?ly 
done by the fiction of common recoveries ; but 
the more simple means of an ordinary deed 
of conveyance, duly enrolled, was saubsti- 
tuted by3 & 4 WIL IV. ¢, 74. By such adeed 
a tenant in tail In possession (but not a 
tenant for life), may cut off the entail, and 
barall the remainders over. The tenant for 
life in possession, and the tenant in tail in 
remainder, frequently Join iu executing a 
deed of this description for the purpose of 
resettling the estate. 

ENTA‘SIS (a stretching in: Gr.), in Archi- 
tecture, a nearly imperceptible swelling in 
the middle of the shaft of a column, found 
in almost all Grecian examples, and pre 
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venting them from being strictly frusta of 
cones, 

EN’TE (Fy.), in Heraldry, an epithet sig- 
nifying grafted or engrafted. 

ENTERITIS (enteron, tha intestines: 
Gr.), in Medicine, inflammation of the jntes- 
tines; a disorder always accompanied by 
considerable danger, and consequently re- 
quiring immediate attention. 

EN'TEROOELE (enteron, the intestines; 
and kélé, a tumour: Gr.), in Surgery, a rup- 
ture of the intestines. 

ENTEROL/OGY (enteron, the intestines: 
and logos, a discourse: G7.), a treatise or 
discourse on the internal parts of the body. 

ENTEROM’PHALOS (enteron, the inter- 
tines; and omphalos, the navel: Gr.), an 
umbilical or navel rupture, 

ENTHYMEME (enthuméma: from en,in3 
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several pieces, aud to the outaide of each 
maxilla is a jointed organ of touch, called 
apalpus. Sometimes there is a second pair 
of palpi. The lower lip of the mouth Ir 

ormed by the lubsum, consisting of two 
parts, the mentum, or chin, and the ligula, 
or tongue, and bearing another pair of 
palpt. Instead of this apparatus for biting, 
many insects possess an organ for sucking 
The moths and butterflies, the two-winged 
files, the bugs, and many other tribes, are 
furnished with a suctortal apparatus infi- 
nitely varied. The eyes of insects are 
compound, that 1a, they consist of a num- 
ber of eyes grouped together, each showing 
itself asa six-sided facet. In the eye of the 
common house-tly there are 4000 facets, In 
some of the butterfilfes 17,000 facets com- 
pose an eye, and fn asmall beetle, 25,000. 





and thumos, the mind: G7,), in Logic, ani The second, third, and fourth body seg- 


argument having only one premiss of a} 


syllogism expressed. Thus, ‘ All men are 
fallible; therefore so {s the pope,’ is an 


ments of an insect form the thurax, and 
these are usually separate, when the parts 
are styled the prothoraz (the first of them), 


enthymeme, The whole sylogisin would ; the mesothoraz, and the metathorax (the last 


be, ‘All men are fallible; the pope is a 
man; therefore the pope is fallible.’ 
ENTIRETY, in Law, the whole of a 
thing, in distinction from a part. 
ENTOMOL/OGY (entoma, insecta; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), that branch of 
Zoology which treats of insects, a division 
of articulated animals having their bodies 
in three distlact portions, head, thorax, 
and abdomen ; antenna on the head ; three 
pairs of legs; usually one or two pairs of 
wings, and xerial respiration. Thus defined, | 
spiders, centipedes, worms, and crustaceans | 
are all excluded from the class of Insects, 
This class is divided by entomologists 
into 15 orders, viz.:—1. Coleoptera, the 
immense order of beetles. 2 Huplexoptera, 
earwigs. 38. Orthoptera, grasshoppers, lo- 
cust, crickets, &c. 4. Thysanoptera, thrips 
insects. 6. Newroptera, drigon files, May- 
flies, &c. 6. Trichoptera, caddice flies. 7. Hy- 
menoptera, bees, wasps, &¢ 8. Strepsiptcra, 
bee parasites. 9% Lepidoptera, butterflies 
and moths. 10. Homoptera, cicadas, lantern 
tlies, &e. 11. Heteroptera (or Hemiptera), 
bugs. 12. Aphanoptera, fieas. 18 Diptera, 
two-winged insects, auch x8 the house-fly, 
blue-hottle-fly, &c. 14. Anoplura, parasites. 
15. Thysanura, epring-tails, &c. The soft 
parts of insects are protected by an Integu- 
ment, which has sometimes been termed 
anexternal skeleton. Tothis the different 
muscles sre attached, The body js usually 
composed of thirteen segments ; some, 
however, are frequently soldered together 
so as to form one piece, whilst others are 
much reduced in size, and concealed under 
the adjacent ones. The head forms the 
first segment. Here are the antenne, the 
eyes, and the mouth, which last organ js 
80 greatly varied in structure that, in some 
of the orders, it is taken as a guide in the 
classification. In an ordinary biting fnsect, 
the mouth ts thus composed: above, there 
is a small horny plate, called the labrum, 
forming the upper lip; below, there is a 
pair of horny mandibles, one on each side 
of the orifice, and the principal ageuts in 
gnawing; behind these there 1s a second 
pair of sy called snaaillie, composed of 


of them); but sometimes they are com- 
pletely united. The under side of the tho- 
rax is called the sternum. The organs of 
motion are attached to the thorax, three 
pairs of legs, and the wings when they are 
present. Each pair of legs is attached toa 
segment of the thorax, and each leg is 
divided into five parts, the last part, the 
tarsus or foot, being usually composed of 
from three to five joints. It is by the 
number and relative size of the tarsi that 
the order of Coleoptera 1s divided into sec- 
tions, One or more hooked claws are at 
tached to the last joint of the tarsus, and 
in several insects there is also a pair of 
soft pads called pulnlli, The wings, when 
present, are attached to the upper side of 
the thorax, the first pair to the mesothorax, 
the second pair to the metathorax. The 
wings consist of two membranes in close 
contact with veins, or nervures, between 
them. The wings of many insccts are quite 
naked, but in others they are densely co- 
vered with scales, which are so minute that 
their shape can only be made put with the 
help of the microscope. Thé abdomen ir 
composed normally of nine segments, but 
all of these are seldom visible, rome being 
usually modified or concealed underneath 
others, At the hinder end of the abdomen 
of female insects, there is often an instru- 
ment called an ovipostor, for depositing 
their eggs. The blood of insects is nearly 
colourless. Its oxygenation is effected }y 
numerous minute tubes, called trachec, 
which convey the atmospheric air fhat en 
ters through apertures, termed stigmata, 
or &piracles, to every part of the body. 
Nearly all insects are produced from eggs, 
and these eggs are frequently curiously 
covered with a pattern of raised lines 
After leaving the egg, the great majority 
of {insects undergo a series of transforma- 
tions, the firat stage of which resembles a 
worm. In this, the larval state, they are 
called caterpillars, grubs, or maggots, the 
first name being usually applied to those 
that feed on the outside of planta, the se- 
cond to those that burrow inside plauta on 
or in the ground, and the third to those 
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that are deatitute of feet and a visible 
head. This isthe state in which insects do 
s0 much damage to plants, furniture, 
clothes, furs,*&c. After feeding vora- 
ciously, and casting its akin several times, 
the larva passes into the quiescent state of 
an aurelia, chrysalis, or pupa, From this it 
emerges as the perfect insect, to flit about 
fora few hours or days, copulate, lay eggs, 
and die. This is the series of changes 
which constitutes a complete metamor 
phosis; but many Insects undergo an tn- 
complete metainorphosis, being hatched 
nearly in the form of the parents, but 
without wings, which they acquire subse- 
quently; and other insects undergo no 
metamorphosis at all, In some tribes, the 
male and female closely resemble each 
other, but in others the female is wingless 
and the male winged (see Cooovs], and in 
other tribes there are not only male and 
female forms, but neuters, all living to- 
ucther In colonies. (See ANTS and BEEs,) 

ENTOMOS’TRAOA (entoma, insects; os 
tralon, a shell: Gr.), a division of the class 
Crustacea, cousisting of minute animals, 
which haunt stagnant freshwater and pools 
on the sea-shore. They are covered with a 
shell of a horny or leathery texture, and 
formed of one or two pieces, In some this 
covering is buckler-shaped, in others it has 
the appearance of a bivalve shell. They 
change thetr shells as they grow, and this 
change, in some casesramounts to a kind 
of transformation. Some of the commoner 
entomostraca are popularly known as water- 
ficas. Many fossil species have been dis- 
covered. 

ENTOZO'A (entos, within; and zdon, an 
anfmal: Gr), an extensive series of low- 
organized, invertebrate, and generally ver- 
miform animals, most of which are parasitic 
on the internal organs of other animals. 
Their colourless blood circulates in the 
higher organized species in a closed sys- 
tem of vessels, without auricle or ventricle, 
They possegs no respiratory organs, no arti- 
culated members for locomotion, and they 
have noaorggns of sense. Their digestive 
system consists elther of tubes or cavities 
without an anal outlet, and excavated in 
the parenchymatous texture of the body ; 
or of atube with both oral and anal orifices, 
freely suspended in the abdominal cavity, 
In those which are more highly organized, 
a filamentary nervous system has been de- 
tected, sometimes having a ganglion near 
the mouth. The generative system is uni- 
sexual, germaphrodite, or diecious. They 
are of various shapes, some being short 
and cylindrical, others long and ribband- 
like, such as the Tenta soltum, the common 
tape-worm, Some adhere by means of suck- 
ing disks, others by the hooks with which 
thelr mouths are armed. Fourteen species 
of these pests have been found in the hu- 
man body, some growing to an extraordil- 
nary length, and most possessing wonderful 
rowers of reproduction. 

ENTREMBETS’ (a by-dish: Fy.), small and 
delicate dishes, set between the principal 
ones at table——In Music, the inferior 
movements inserted in a composition be- 
tween those of more importance. 
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ENTREPA’S (a broken pace: Fr.), in 
Horsemanship, a short broken pace, nearly 
resembling an amble. 

ENTREPO’T (¥.), & warehouse or mags- 
zine, for the deposit of goods which are 
intended for re-exportation, and which 
therefore pay no duty. It is synonymous 
with what, on the continent, is termed a 
Sree port, and in this country a bonded ware- 
house. It is understood popularly as a 
port which exports the productions of the 
country around it, and importa what is 
necessary for the supply of the same, 

EN’TRY (entrée, an entrance: Fr.), in Law, 
the act of taking possessfon of lands and 
tenements, where & man has title of entry. 
Also, a writ showing that the tenant com- 
menced possession in an unlawful way, and 
thus disproving his title.——In Commerce, 
the act of setting down in an account book 
the particulars of trade, Book-keeping {s 
performed by either single or double entry. 
-—— ENTRY, at the custom-house, the exhi- 
bition or deposit of a ship’s papers in the 
hands of the proper officers, and obtaining 
permission to land the goods. 

ENUMERA‘TION (enumeratto, a counting 
up: Lat), an account of several things, in 
which mention is made of every particular 
article.—- EZ NUMERATION, in Rhetoric, is 
that part of a peroration in which the 
orator recapitulates the princfpal pofnts or 
heads of the discourse or argument. 

ENUR'NEY, in Heraldry, an epithet fora 
bordure charged with wild beasts. 

EN'VELOPE (enveloppe: Frv.), in Fortifi- 
cation, @ small rampart of earth, with 4 
parapet 

INVIRON'NE’, in Heraldry, surrounded 
with other things: thus, a lion is said to be 
environné with so many bezants. 

EN’VOY (envoyé: Fy.), a person deputed 
by a government to negotiate somo affair 
with a foreign prince or state. There 
aro envoys ordinary and extraordinary, as 
well as ambassadors; they are equally under 
the protection of the law of nationa, and 
enjoy all the privilegea of ambassadors: 
but, befug in rank below them, they are not 
treated with equal ceremony. The word 
envoy is also sometimes applied to resident 
ministers, 

E’/OCENE (és, the morning; and kainos, 
new: @r,), in Geology, the oldest formation 
of the tertiary or supercretaceous group of 
rocks, contxining the least amount of or- 
ganic remains belonging to living species 
of animals; and therefore tndicating the 
dawn, as it were, of the present state of 
animal creation. Eocene strata have been 
divided into three formations, upper, mid- 
die, and lower. The first and second in- 
clude various beds developed in the Isle of 
Wightand Hampshire. To the lower eocene 
belong the strata of the London basin, from 
the London clay proper to the sands of 
Thanet, which rest upon the chalk. 

E’PAOCT (epaktos, supplemental: Gr.), in 
Chronology, the moon's age at the end of 
the year; or the number of days by which 
the last new moon has preceded the begtn- 
ning of the year, The annual epact is 1! 
days, the common solar year being 365 days, 
and the common lunar year 864. In the 
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calendar of the Church of Eng. and, Easter 
and other movable feasts are determined 
in the same way as in the Roman Catholic, 
except that the golden numbers are pre- 
fixed to the days of the full, instead of the 
new moons; and, therefore, epacts are not 


Use. 

EPAGO’'GE (epagdgé, literally a bringing 
on: Gr.), in Rhetoric, a figure of speech, 
which consists in demonstrating universal 
propositions by particulars. 

EPAN’ODOS (@., literally a return), in 
Rhetoric, a figure, in which the same or 
similar words are used in two or more 
sentences, 

EPAPH X’RESIS (epaphairesis, litcrally 
a second taking away: Gr.), in Medicine, a 
removal or taking away; applied particu- 
larly to repeated phlebotomy. 

EP’AROHY (eparchia, a province: @r,), 
the prefecture or territory under the Juris- 
diction of an eparch or governor. 

EPAUD’LE (a ahoulder: Fy.), in Fortifica- 
tion, the shoulder of the bastion, or the 
angle of the face and flank; which is often 
called the angle of the epaule. 

EPAU'LEMENT (fFr., from épaule, a 
shoulder), in Fortification, a work raised to 
cover laterally, made of earth, gabions, &c. 
It also denotes a mass of earth, called a 
square orillon, raised to cover the cannon of 
A casemate, and faced with a wall. 

EPAULETT’E or EP*AULET (f7.; from 
épaade, the shoulder), an ornamental badge, 
usually formed of gold lace, and worn on 
the shoulder by military and naval officers. 
In the English army, all commissioned 
officers wear two epaulettes, In the navy, 
masters and commanders have one epau- 
lette on the left shoulder; post captains 
under three years, one epaulette on the 
right shoulder, afterwards two epaulettes ; 
rear-admirals have one star on the strap of 
the epaulette, vice-acdmuirals two stars, and 
xdmirals tree stars. 

EPEN’‘THESIS (@r.), the insertion of a 
letter or syllable in the middle of a word ; 
ag, alituan: for alitum. 

E’/PHAH or E’/PHA, a Hebrew measure 
both for liquids and dry goods. 

EPHE’LIS8 (freckles brought out by the 
pun; @r.), in Medicine, & broad solitary or 
sggregated spot, on the face, back of the 
lund, or breast, arising from exposure to 
the sun. 

EPHEMERA (ephémeros, living but a 
day: Gr.), & genus of neuropterous iasects, 
so called from their living only about a 
day. e DAY-FLY and MAY-FLY.) 

EPHEM’ERIS (Gr.: from epi, on; and 
hémera, @ Gay), in Astronomy, a table or 
collection of tables, showing the daily atate 
of the heavens, or the places in which all 
the planeta are to be found every day at 
noon. It is from these tables that the 
eclipses, conjunctions, and aspects of the 
planets are calculated.— In Medicine, ephe- 
merides were those diseases which were 
supposed to return at particular times of 
the moon. 

EBPHIAL'TES (G7., literally one who 
leaps upon), {n Medicine, the incubus, or 
fightmare. 


EPHIDRVBIS (an after perspiration: 
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Gr, in Medicine, a violent and morbid 
perspiration, 

EPH’OD (ieb., from aphegd, to clothe), 
an ornament or upper garment worn by the 
Jewish priesta, Itis supposed to have been 
a sort of girdle, which, being brought from 
behind the neck over the two shoulders, 
and hanging down before, was put across 
the stomach, then carried round the waist, 
and used as a girdle to the tunic. 

EPH’ORI (ephoroi, literally overseers: 
Gr.), in Greelan Antiquity, magistrates es- 
tablished in ancfent Sparta, to control all 
others, even the kings. Theauthority of the 
ephori, who were five in number, was very 
great: they judicially decided important 
causes, presided over shows and festivals, 
had the care of the public moncy, apecially 
superintended the education of youth, and 
were the arbiters of wnrand peace. Ephori 
were common to many Dorian constitutions 
in very ancient times. 

EP’10 (emkos, from epos, a verse: Gr.), or 
herote poem, ® poem harrating a story, 
which may be partly true or altogether fic- 
titious, representing, in an elevated style,a 
serios of striking events connected with 
the history of the human race or some of 
ita nations. The great epic writers of anti: 
quity are Homer and Virgil; among the 
moderns, Milton, Tasso, Camoens, Dante, 
and Arlosto, 

EPIOAN’THIS (epj, upon; and kanthos, 
the corner of the eye: Gr.), in Medicine, n 
tumour in the inner corner of the eye. 

EPICHIRE’MA (epichetreo, I put my hand 
to: Gr), in Logic, a mode of reasoning, 
which comprehends the proof of one or 
both the premises of a syllogism, before 
the conclusion is drawn, 

EPICG’NE (epikoinos, literally common: 
Gr.), in Grammar, an epithet applied to 
those Greek and Latin words to which thre 
masculine and feminine article may be 
indifferently attached. 

EPICRA‘/NIUM (epi, upon; aud kranton, 
the skull: Gr.), in Anatomy, the common 
integuments, aponeurosis, and cxpansion 
of the occipito-frontalis musée, Which le 
upon the cranium; by some, if is considered 
to comprise only the last; and by others, 
to conaist merely of the skin. 

EPICURE’ANS, a numerous sect of phi- 
losophers tn Greece and Rome, the disciples 
of Epicurus, who flourished about 300 years 
Ro. They maintained that the gratification 
of the senses ought to be man’s chief aim; 
that the world was formed by a conrourst 
of atoms, and not governed by Pro¥idence; 
that the gods resided in the extramundane 
spaces, in soft inactive ease, and eternal 
tranquillity; that future rewards and pun- 
ishments were idle chimeras; and that the 
soul was extinguished with the hudy. They 
are mentioned in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The doctrines 
of Epicurus himeelf were more dignificd 
than those held by the generality of his 
followers: he maintained, indeed, that plea- 
sure was the chief end of human ysursuit; 
aud this pleasure he placed in an exemption 
from pain and a perfect tranquillity uf body 





‘and mind ; but the means which he pointed 
, out as conducive to attain it were prudence 
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temperance, fortitude, and justice, in the EP’IGRAM (epigramma, an inscription 
union of which perfect happiness consists, G*r.), a short composition in verse, treating 
He pursued pleasure, therefore, in its most only of one thing, and ending with some 
rational acceftation. He maintained that lively, ingenious, and natural thought or 
the pleasures and pains of the mind exceed | point. From its concise and expressive 
those of the body, and that to obtain hap- | character, it is well fitted for satire; but 
piness it is necessary to rule our desires by |an epigram may be didactic, satiric, comic, 
the help of reason. He thought that the lyric, or elegiac. Originally, epigrams were 
imperfections of the world exhibiting them- ‘inscriptions on tombs, statues, temples, 
selves in pain and misery were a sufficient | triumphal arches, &c. 

proof that it could not have emanated from EP'IGRAPH (epigrapho, I inscribe: Gr, 
an intelligent cause, such an origin being, a quotation from an author, or a sentence 
moreover, inconceivable and uot recon- ' written for the purpose, placed at the com- 
cilable with the nature of the gods. What ! mencement of a work, or of a division. 


[EPIPHYTR 


appear inarks of design aud contrivance are | 
only fortuitous coincidences. The soul bas 
a corporeal nature, but more refined than 
the body, and both perish together by the 
dissolution of their component atoms. 

EPICY’CLE (epikuklos, literally upon a 
circle: Gr, in Ancient Astronomy, a small 
circle whose centre is in the circumference 
of a greater. 

EPICY’CLOID (epikukios, an epicycle; 
and eidos, form: G7.), in Geometry, a curve 
generated by a point in one circle, which 


EP’ILEPSY (epilépsia, from epilaniwano, I 
lay hold of: Gr.), a disease which deprives 
the patient of sensation and volition, ac- 
companied by involuntary contraction of 
the muscles, it ig popularly called the 
falling sickness, because those who are 
attacked by it fall suddenly to the ground. 

EPILO'BIUM, in Botany, a genus of 
Plants, nat. ord. Onagracea, 

EP’1LOGUK (epiloges: Gr.), in the Drama, 
aspeech addressed to the audience when 
the play is ended. In modern tragedy, the 


revolves about another circle, either on the | epilogue is usually sinart and hvely, being 
concavity or convexity of its circunifereiice, |‘ fitended to compose the strong feelings 
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aud thus differs from the common cycloid, | which may have been raised in the course 


which is generated by the revolution of B | 
circle along aright Hne, 

EPI’DEMIC (epi, upon ; demos, tlie people: 
Gr.). yee ENDEM1O.] 

EPIDEN’DRA (epi, upon ; and dexdron, a 
tree: Gr.), in Botany, a term sometimes 
used for plants which grow on other 
plants; as the mistletoe, doddcr, d&c. 

EPLDER/MIS (@r.: from epi, upon; and 
derma, the skin), in Anatomy, the cuticle or 
scart skin; a thin membrane covering the 
cutis, or true skin of animals. In plants | 
this name is given to a skin which lies 
under the superficial pellicle, and covers all 
parts of the plant except the stigma. 

EP’IDOTE, a mineral, found crystallized 
in rhombic prisms variously modified, both 
laterally and at ita extremities. Its colour 
ig usually some shade of green. It is com- 
posed of ica and alumina with other 
bases, There are several varicties, one of 
which, Zoigzite, contains ime; Tremolite con- 
tains lime and magnesia, Fine crystals, 
two or three inches tn length, and between 
one and two in diameter, are found at 
Arendal, in Norway, and have received thie 
name of Areudalite; but they are not much 
esteemed in jewellery. 

KEPIGAS’TRIO (epigasirion, the region 
from tke breast to the navel: G*r.), pertain- 
ing tothe upper part of the abdomen,- 
MPIGASTRIC VESSELS, the arteries and 
veins belonging to the epigastric region ; 
the former being branches of the celiac 
artery, and the latter of the iliac veins. 

EP’IGENHE (eptgenés, after-growing: Gr.), 
a term applied to forms of crystals not 
pavural to the substances in which they are 

ound, 

EPIGLOT’TIS (Gr.: from ept, upon; and 
yidtta, the tongue), in Anatomy, one of the 
cartilages of the larynx; its use is to cover 
the glottis when food or drink ia passing 
into the stomach, to prevent it from enter- 
lug the jarynx and obstructing the breath. 
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of the representation.——In Rhetoric, the 
conclusion of a specch, containing a reca- 
pitulation of the whole. 

EPINIVCION (epinikion: from epi, upon; 
and wiké,a victory: Gr.), in Greck and Latin 
poetry, a poem or composition celebrating 
a victory, Also, a festival on account of a 
victory. 

EPIPH’ANY (eptphania, literally a mant- 
festation : G7.),a Christian festival observed 
on the 6th of Junuary (the twelfth day after 
Christmas), iu commemoration of Christ 
being manifested by the miraculous appear- 
ince of a star to the magi, or wise men, who 
came to adore him and bring him presenta, 
In some countrics the day is styled the day 
of the kings. The Greek fathers applied 
tbe word to the appcarance of Christ in the 
world, the sense in which S8t, Paul uses it, 
2 Tim. {. 10. 

EPIPHONE™MA (epiphinéma, an excla- 
mation: @”), in Rhetoric, a sententious 
exclaination or remark, not closely con- 
nected with the gencral tenor of the ora- 
tion, and usuaily expressed with vehe 
mence; or a sentence added as a conclusion 
to a specch. 

EPIPH’/ORA (@r., from epiphero, I lay 
upon), in Rhetoric and Poetry, anu emphatic 
repetition of a word, or a series of Words, at 
the end of severa) sentences or s8tanzas.—— 
In Medicine, a morbid defluxion of the eyes. 

EPIPH’YSIS (epiphusis, an aftergrowth: 
Gr.), in Anatomy, a bony substanoe, or as it 
were a smaller bone, affixed to a larger or 
principal bone by a cartilage. 

EPI’PHYTE (epi, upon; and phuton, a 
plant; Gr.), a plant which has its home 
upon another plant. In the foresta of 
Brazil, the trunks and branches of the trees 
are covered, not with mosses and lichens, 
but with orchids, cacti, arums, and other 
plants of epiphytous habits. Most of these 
derive their nourishment from the mois 
ture of the bark of the tree on which they 
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are seated, or on the decayed matter of 
lowlter forins of vegetation, but some are 
truly parasitical, that is, thelr roots pene- 
trate into the tree and feed upon its juices, 

EPIPLEX‘IS (epipléris, a chaatisement: 
Gr.), ® Rhetorical figure, which, by an ele- 
gant kind of upbraiding, endeavours to 
convince, 

EPIP’LOOB ( loké, a plaiting together : 
Gr.), a Rhetorical figure, hy which one 
ageravation, or striking cl:cumstance, is 
added to another ; as, ‘He not only spared 
the rebels, but encouraged them; not only 
encouraged, hut rewarded them.’ 

EPIP’LOCELE (epiplokélé: from epiploon, 
the omentum ; and kélé, arupture: Gr.), in 
Surgery, a rupture of the omentum. 

EPIPYLOON (the omentum : Gr.), in Ana- 
tomy, the omentum or caul. 

EPIR’RHEOLOGY (epirreo, I influence; 
and logos, a discourse: G@7.), a branch of 
botany treating on the influence of external 
agents on plants. 

EPIS/COPACY (eptscopos, literally an 
overseer: Gr.), the form of church govern- 
ment which Includes bishops. 

EPISOOPA’LIANS (same deriv.), an ap- 
pellation given to those who adhere to the 
episcopal form of church government and 
discipline. Until the Test Act was repealed, 
none but episcopalians, or members of the 
Church of England, were qualified to fill 
anv office, civil or milftary. 

EPISODE (epersodzon : from epi, at; and 
evodogs, an entrance: Gr.), tn Poetry, a 
ininor story which a poet adds to the main 
story of the piece by way of giving variety. 
The story of Dido, in the Ainelid, the story 
of Dorothea, in Don Quixote, and the loves 
of Lorenzo and Jessica, in the Merchant of 
Venice, form episodes in the respective 
pieces. In epte poetry, there is much more 
room for the episode than in dramatic, 
where the poem fs confined to a present 
action. The term episode has also been 
transferred to historical painting, in a sense 
analogous to that which it bears in poetry. 

EPISPAS’MOS (G.), in Medicine, a quick 
{nspiration of the breath. 

EPISPASTIC (eptapastikos, attracting: 
Gr), in Medicine, a blister, or a topical 
remedy for attracting the humours of the 


skin. 

EPISTAXS (eniatazo, I trickle: @r.), in 
Medicine, a repeated hleeding from the nose. 

EPIS‘TROPHE (epistrophé, a return : Gr), 
in Rhetoric, a figure of speech in which 
several successive sentences end with the 
same word or affirmation, as, ‘Are they 
HebrewstsoamiI. Are they Israelites? so 
am I. Arethey of the seed of Abraham? so 
am TI,’ &c. 

EP/ISTYLE (epistulion : from epi, upon ; 
and stuloa,acolumn: Gr), in Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a term used by the Greeks for what 
we call the architrave, viz. a massive piece 
of stone, &c., Iaid immediately over the 
capital of a column. : 

EPITAPH (epitaphion: from epi, upon : 
and taphos, atomh: @r.). The Romans fn- 
scriped their epitaphs, which sometimes 
were full of moral sentiments, tn the manex 
(dtle manibue); and frequently introduced 








the first twelve centurfes of the Chris 
tlan era, monumental tnscriptious in this 
country were written {n Latin. French 
was adopted about the 18thecentury, and 
the vernacular tongue hegan to be used 
from the middle of the 14th ; but the learned 
have continued to prefer the Latin. 

EPITA’SIS (Gr., literally a stretching), 

in Ancient Poetry, the second part or di- 
vision of a dramatic poem, in which the 
plot, entered upon in the first part, or pro- 
tasis, was carried on, and worked up, till it 
arrived at its helght, called catastasve. 
In Medicine, an increase of the paroxysm 
of a fever.—In Rhetoric, that part of an 
oration in which the orator addresses 
himeelf most forcibly to the passions, 

EPITHALA’MIUM (epithalamon: Gr.), a 
nuptial song, or poetical composition in 
praise of the bridegroom and bride, with 
wishes for their prosperity. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, it was sung by young 
men and maids at the door of the bridal 
chamber. Amongst the poems of Ben 
Jonson and other poets of the time of 
Elizabeth and James, will be found several 
specimens of epithalamia. 

EP’ITHEM (epithema, & cover: Gr.), in 
Medicine, any external application used as 
a fomentation. 

EPIT’OME (epitomé, a cutting short: 
Gr.), a brief summary or compendjum, con- 
taining the substance or principal matters 
of a book. To eptomize, therefore, is to 
shorten a literary production by judicious 
abridgment 

EPIT’ROPE or EPIT’ROPY (epitropé, a 
surrender: @7.), In Rhetoric, a figure of 
speech, by which something is granted with 
a view to obtain an advantage, as, ‘T con- 
cede the fact, but this very concession 
overthrows your own argument.’ 

EPIZEUX‘I8 (ajoining : Gr.), in Rhotoric, 
a fizure which repeats the same word, 
without any other intervening: such is that 
of Virgil, ‘nunc, nunc, {nsurgite remis.’ 

EPIZO/OTY (same deriv.), a pestilence 
anong brutes. 

E/POCH (same deriv.), a certain fixed 
period, or point of time, made famous hy 
some remarkable event, and serving as a 
standard tn chronology and history. An 
recy is the commencement of an era. (See 

RA, 

EP’ODE (epddé: from ept, upon; and ddé, 
an ode: Gr), in Lyric Poetry, the third or 
last nart of the ode, the ancient ode being 
divided into strophe, antistrophe,and epode 
Theword is now used for any short verse or 
verses, that follow one or more gfeater: 
thus, the epodes of Horace are supplemen- 
tary odes. 

EPOPEE’ or EPOPQ@’1A enopeltn from 
epos, & discourse; and poteo, I make; Gr.), 
in Poetry, the fable, or subject of an epic 
poem. 

EPOP'TZ \epopteno, I inspect: Gr.), in 
Antiquity, a name given to those who were 
admitted to view the secrets of the greater 
mysteries, or religious ceremonies of the 
Greeks, 

EPO'TIDES (G@7.: from epi, upon; and 
ota, the ears: Gr.), in ancient Naval Archi- 
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the dead as speaking to the living. During | tecture, two thick blocks of wood, one op 
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each side the prow of a galley, for warding 
off the blows of the rostra of the enemy’s 
vessela, They had somewhat the appearance 
of ears; henée the name. 

EPROUVETY’E (Pr.), the name of an 
inatrument for ascertaining the strength 
of gunpowder, or comparing the strength 
of different kinds of gunpowder. It con- 
sists of a small gun which fs fastened to a 
frame, and is capable of swinging on a 
horizontal axis. When this gun is fired, 
the recoil moves the frame; and the are 
through which it passes shows the strength 
of the powder 

EP’SOM SALTS, in Chemistry, sulphate 
of magnesia, which was formerly procured 
by boiling down mineral water from the 
spring at Epsom. 

EPULO'TIC (epouldtikos, from epoulos, I 
eicatrize: Gr.), in Medicine, an application 
for cicatrizing and healing wonnds or 
uicers, or disposing the parts to reeover 
soundness, 

EQUA'TION (equatio, a making equal: 
Tat.), in Mathematics, a statement of are 
lation of equality between two functions of 
amagnitude Thusa2+b=2, and b—c=y, 
are simple forms of equations An equi 
tion is the basis of all mathematical inyes 
tigation. [See ALGEBRA ]—~ EQUATION, 
in Astronomy, a term used to express the 
quantity added to, or subtracted from, 
the mean position of a heavenly body to 
obtain the true posision._—- EQUATION OF 
PAYMENTS, In Arithmetic, a rujJe for find 
ing a time when, if a sum be paid which 1s 
equal to the suin of several others duo at 
different times, no Joss will be sustained by 
either party ——-EQUATION OF TIMR, the 
reduction of the apparent tine or motion 
of the sun to equable, mean, or true time 
The difference between true and apparent. 
time arises from the excentricity of the 
earth's orbit, the obliquity of the ec liptic, 
and the perturbations of the moon and 
planets, which sensibly affect the sun’s 
motion in longitude. 

EQUATOR (equ, I inake equal’ Lat), in 
Astronomy,and Geography, a great circle 
of the terr&trial globe, equidistant from its 
poles, and dividing it into two hemispheres, 
one north and the other south =It is called 
the equator, bc cause, when the sun is over 
It, the days and nights are of equal Jength; 
hence it is called also the equinoctial, and, 
when drawn on maps und globes, the egui- 
noctial line, or by mariners simply the lane 
All places through which if passes have in- 
vaniably equal days and nighta It crosses 
the centre of Africa, the islands of Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, &c., in Asia; then tra- 
verses the Pacific Ocean; and, having gone 
through South America, by Quito and the 
mouth of the Amazon, procec ds by the At- 
lantic back to Africa ——To cross the line, 
in Navigation, is to pass over the equator 

EQUATO'RIAL, an astronomical instru- 
ment, contrived for the purpose of directing 
a telescope to any celestial object, of which 
the right ascension and declination are 
known ; andof keeping it in view, notwith- 
standing the diurnal motion, 

B/QUERRY (écuver > Fr), inthis country, 
an officer of atate under the mastcr of the 





horse. The chief equerry is styled the Clerk 
Marshal: there are four equerries in ordi- 
nary, and an equerry of the crown stable. 
Their duties are to accompany the sovereign 
on horseback when taking exercise, &c. 

E/QUES AURA’TUB (a gilded knight: 
Lat.), a knight bachelor, ao called because 
none but knights were allowed to gild their 
armour 

ERQUES’TRIAN OR’DER, tn Roman An- 
tiquity, the second rank in Rome, and the 
next to that of the senators, [See EQUITES.] 

EQUIAN’GULAR (wquus, equal; and an- 
gulus, an angie: Lat), in Geometry, a term 
applied to figures whose angles are al equal ; 
thus, to a square, an equilateral triangle, a 
parallelogram, &¢ 

EQUICRU’/RAL (@quus, equal; and cus, 
aleg: Lat), in Geometry, baving equal legs, 
but longer than the base; as, an eguicrural 
triangle Such triangles belong to the spe- 
cies termed vsosceles. 

EQUIDIF’FERENT (@quus, equal; and 
differentia, a difference: Lat), in Mathema- 
ties, a term applied to such things as have 
equa) differences, or are arithmetically pro- 
portion 11.——In Crystallography, having a 
different numbcr of faces presented by the 
prism and by eich summit; but their num- 
bers form u aciies in arithmetical progres- 
sion, as 6, 4, 2 

EQUILAT‘’ERAL (egquilateraha: from 
@quus, equal, and latus, a side: Lez), in 
Geometry, having all the sides cqual; as ar 
equilateral tnangle. 

EQUIL’IBRIST (from nert), one who 
keeps his balance in unnatural positions 
and hazardous movements, entertaining the 
spectator by his skilful motions and vary- 
ing attitudes 1 yuilibrists are very com- 
mon inthe East, and their feats are truly 
surprising. 

EQUILIB‘RIUM (an even balance: Lat), 
in Statics, a state In which two or more 
forces balance each other, that !s, counter- 
halance each other’s effect, 80 as to leave 
the body at rest ——In the Fine Arta, the 
due combination of light, shadow, &c. 

EQUIMUL’/TIPLE (@quus, equal; and 
multiplex, manifold: Lat.), in Arithmetic 
and Geometry, one of two or more numbers 
multiplied by the same number or quantity, 
Hence eguemultiples are always in the same 
ratio to each other as the simple numbers 
or quantities before multiplication. Thus, 
if 2 and 8 are multiplied hy 4, the multiples 
8 and 12 will be to each other as 2? and 8. 

EQUINOCTIAL (equtnoctialis, from 
equinoctium, the equinox: Lat), in Astro- 
nomy, a great circle of the sphere, under 

which the equator is situated Jt is so 
called, because, whenever the aun comes to 
it, the days and nights are equal al! over 
the globe; as it 1s the circle whith the sun 
geems to describe at the time of the two 
equinoxes of spring and autumn —— Eqv!i- 
NOOTIAL PorntTs, the two pointe, Aries and 
Libra, where the equinoctia] and ecliptic 
cross each other..——EQUINOCTIAL O0- 
LURE, the great circle passing through 
the poles of the sphere and the equinoctial 
points 

EQUINOX (aqguinoctium: from agutzs 
equal, and nox, night: Lat,),in Astronomy, 
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the time when the sun enters oither of the 
equinoctial points, where the ecliptic inter- 
gecta the equinoctial. When the sun is in 
this situation, the horizon of every place is 
divided into two equal parts by the circle 
bounding light and darkness: hence the 
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sun is visible everywhere 12 hours, and in- 


visible for the same time, in each 24 hours. 
As the gun is in one of them in the spring 


(about March 31), it is called the vernul, 


equinox; and as it is in the other in au- 
tumn (about September 23), it is called the 
autumnal equinox. At all other times, er 

cept under the line, the lengths of the day 
and night are unequal, and their difference 
is the greater the nearer we approach either 
pole; but in the same latitude their relative 
lengths are everywhere the same. Under 
the line this inequality entirely vanishes; 
there, during the day, which Is equal to 
the night, the sun always ascends 81x hours, 
and descends six hours. 

EQ/UIPAGE (4%), the furniture of an 
army or body of troops, infa.try or cavalry, 
including whatever is necessary for a mili- 
tury expedition. Camp equipnage imcludes 
tenta, and everything required for accom- 
modation in camp. Field equipage con- 
sists of arms, artillery, wagons, tumbDrils, 
&c.—— When we speak of a body of troops 
being furnished with arms and warlike 


apparatus, we say they are eguipped for! aside fraudulent judgments. It will 


service. 


in all cages cannot be foreseen or expressed, 
it ia necessary that, when the general de- 
crees of the law come to be applied to par. 
ticular cases, there should be somewhere 
vested a power of defining those circum- 
stances which (had they been foreseen) the 
legislator himself would have expressed.’ 
The English judges have constantly as- 
sumed the authority to pronounce c __. 
be within the ‘equity,’ as it is termed, of 
statutes or rules, wlien they are not within 
{ts words. But, at present, the word equity 
18 applied to a separate body of law, created 
and sustained on the strength of precedents, 
aud adininistered by tribunals distinct from 
the common law courts of the country 
Equity, then, is the law administered by 
the Judges of the court of chancery giving 
remedy in cases to which the courts of law 
are not competent, It will remove legal 
{mpediinents to the fair decision of a ques- 
tion pending at law. It will prevent a party 
from improperly setting up at 4 trial) some 
title or claim which would be inequitable, 
It will compel him to discover, on his 
Own oath, facts which be knows are mate- 
rial to the right of the other party, but 
which a court of law cannot compel the 
party to reveal It will provide for the 
safety of property in dispute, pending Liti- 
tion. It will counteract, control, or ook 

80 
exercise, tn many cases, exclusive jurisdic- 


EQUIPOL’LENCE (equipoillens, equiva- | tion; particularly in granting special relief, 


lent: Lat), in Logic, an equivalence or | beyond the reach of the common law. 


It 


agreement in the grammatical sense of will grant injunctions to prevent waste or 
any two or more propositions ; thatis, when irreparable injury, or to secure a settled 
they signify one and the same thing, though | right, or to prevent vexatious litigation, or 


they express it differently. 

EQUI’RIA (equus,a horse: Lat.), in Anti- 
quity, es which were iustituted by Ro- 
mulus in honour of Mars, and conaisted in 
horse-racing. They were cclebrated every 
year, and if the Campus Martius happened 
tu be overfiowed by the Tiber, they were 
solemnized on the Muns Celiua, which was 
thence called Martialis Oampua. 

EQUISE’/TUM (Lat.), in Botany, a genus 
of cryptogamic plants: nat. ord. Kguiseta- 
cew. The species are common in marshy 
places, and are known as horsetall. 

EQ'UITANT (eguzio, I ride: Lat.), in Bo- 
tany, & term used in the foliation of plants, 
for leaves that ride, as it were one over 
another. 

‘UITES (Lat), among the Romans, 
the knights, who constituted the second de- 


to compel the restitution of title deeds; it 
will appoint recefvers of property, where it 
ig in danger of misapplication; it will pro- 
hibit a party from leaving the country in 
order to avold a suit; it will decree a spe- 
cic performance of contracts respecting 
real estates; it will in many cases supply 
the imperfect execution of {nstrumenta, 
and reform and alter them according to 
the real intention of the parties; tt will 
grant relief in cases of lost de and secu- 
rities ; and {in all cases in which Its interfer- 
ence is asked, its general rule ts, that he 
who asks equity must do equity. Thecourt 
of chancery requires the defendant to put in, 
on hig oath, a written answer to the pluin- 
tift's charge ee CHANCERY J 

LQ'UITY OF REDEMP’TION, in Law, 
the right which a mortgagee has in a court 


gree of nobility, and immediately succeeded | of equity to redeem the mortgaged pro- 


the senators in point of rank. 
were ordinarily the cavalry of the Roman 
state: at firat their number was only 300. 
They received a horse or money to purchase 
it, and its maintenance from the treasury ; 
but subsequently a class of knights was 
instituted who found thelr own horses, but 
received pay. Ultimately, all who possessed 
the property which qualified for knight- 
hood, that is 400 sestertia, or about 3,2001., 
were considered eguites ; but the dignity of 
the order was then greatly lessened. The 
badge of equestrian rank was a ring, which 
wua given by the state. 

as A ts AC deeerge Zat,),& branch of juris- 
prudence, Biackstone says, ‘Since the laws 


They | perty on repayment of the money borrowed, 


and interest thereon. Such a right existe, 


, notwithstanding the expiration of the time 


mentioned in the deed for repayment, until 
the mortgageehas obtained a decree of fore- 
closure, that is, a decree depriving the 
inortgagee of hisright to redeem, Although 
at law the estate on non-payment of the 
money at the date mentioned on the deed 
becomes vested in the mortgagee, yot tn 
equity it is still considered only a pledge 
for the money. 

EQUIV’ALENTS (eguivalens, having equal 
power : Lat.), a term employed in Chemistry 
to express the proportional weight or quan- 
tity of any substance which is necessary te 
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saturate any other with which it can com-, EQUIV’OCAL (eguivocus, ambiguous: 
bine. The following is a table of the che- | Zat.), in Logic, a word that has several sig- 
mical equivalents or atomic weights of the ' nifications, and is, therefore, applicable to 
elementary Substances, hydrogen being different objects, is said to be equivocal, 


considered as unity :— A word is employed equivocally in a sylio- 
gism when the middle term is used in dlf- 
Nume. Symb. Equiv. Sp. Gruv, | ferent senses in the two premises, 


Aluminium Al. 1367 . 2°56 ss Arle te (Fr.), a word or phrase sus- 
Antimony - Bb. 12900 . 670 ceptible of different significations, 

Arsenic. -AS. T7500 . 5°67 ERA‘DIATION (e, frum; and radiatto, a 
Barium =. . Ba 6850 . 470 | sending forth of rays: Lat.), emission of 














Zinc . . , 20 
Zirconium. . 2 


Bismuth . . Bi. 21309 . 980 | rays of light, heat, &. 

Boron ‘ -B . 1:00 . 2°68 ERAD’ICATED (eradico, I pluck up by the 
Bromine . .- Br. 80°00 . 541 | rvots: Lat.), iu Heraldry, an epithet for a 
Cadmium . .- Cd. 86°00 . 863 tree or plant torn up by the root. 

Cesium . . Ce. 18300 ERA/SED (raser, to erase: Fr.) in He- 
Calcium ss. ~Ca. 2000 . 1°58 raldy, an epithet for the head or limb of 
Carbon ‘ re Oe 600 . 0829 | any creature vivlently torn from the body, 
Cerium : . Oe . 46°00 80 as tu give 1t a jagged appearance, 
Chlorine. Ol . 8550 . 2453 ER’/EBUS (erebos;: Gr.), according to Ho- 
Chromium , ~Cr . 26°27 5°90 =| mer, this was a dark region under the earth, 
Cobalt : Co, 2950 . 853 | through which was the passage to Hades, 
Oopper ‘ ~Cu. 38200 . 872 the abode of departed souls.——Also, in 
Didymitum. ~D . 6800 Greek Mythology, a son of chaos, to whom 
Erbium. gales Night bore Aither and Day. 

Fluorine , . FI. 1900 . 1°827 ERECT’ (erectus, upnight: ZLat.), in Bo- 
Glucinum , .G, 6°97 tany, ap epithet fur a stem, leuf, or tluwer, 
Gold . ‘ . AU, 9833 . 195 &c.: as, erectus cuulis, a stem standing 
Hydrogen , -H, 100 . 00692 | perpendicularly from the ground ; jlus erec- 
Ilmenium , Pe G eee tus, an erect flower, or one which has its 
Indium... aperture directed upwards, &e.—-In He- 
Todine i -T . 22700) . 87827 | raldry, an epithet for anything upright, or 
Iridium =, Ir 98°66 . 1863 | perpendicularly elevated, as wings erect, &c. 
Iron . : .Pe. 2800 . 7°84 EREMACAU'SIS (erémos, waste ; kausis, 
Lanthanum . La. burning : Gr.), a term applied by some che- 
Lead . < . Pb, 10400 . 1130 | mists to that process of decay which takes 
Lithium. .l. 700. «=—-0°5936 | pluce in moist organic substances, when 
Magnesium »~Mg. 12:00 . 1°75 | freely exposed to the air; putrefaction be- 
Manganese ~Mn. 26°00 . 800) {ing Hmited to decomposition under water. 
Mercury . - He. 10000 . 1350 | One theory as to the origin of the diamond 
Molybdenum .M . 4800 . 860 tg, that it Was formed from an organic com- 
Nickel ; ~Ni. 2950 . 863 pound by a process of eremacausis. 
Niobium . .NDbD. EREMIT’ICAL (eremos, 4 desert: Gr), 
Nitrogen . -N . 1400 . 09713) living in solitude or in seclusion from the 
Norium =. .- No. world. 

Osmium , . Os. 9841 . 100 ER'GOT (Fy), in Farriery, a stub, like a 
Oxygen. .O , 800 . 11056| piece of soft horn, situated behind and 
Palladiuin . . Pd, 63°24 . 11°50 | below the pastern joint.— Also, a diseased 
Peloplugn . : condition of ryeand other grains, by which 
Phosphorus .P . 3200 . 4284 | the ovary assumes the form of a long spur, 
Platinum . . Pt. 9900 . 21°50 | and becomesofa dark colour. Thisis caused 
Potassium, -K , 3900 . 0865 | by a minute fungus. The eating of such 
Rhodium . - Ko. 52:76 . 11°20 | diseased grain has been known to produce 
Rubidium . . Rab a dreadful discase ; nevertheless, it is some- 
Ruthenium ~ Ru. Set . 860 times administered medicinally. 

Selenium . .Se. 4000 . 7696 KRICA'CE.A, a nat, ord. of exogenous 
Bilicon P . Bi . 21°00 plants, with evergreen leaves and monope 
Silver. - - Ag. 10800 . 10°43 | talous fiuwers. They are not of much use to 
Sodium - Na. 23:00 . 097 Iman, but several genera bear very hand- 
Strontium . Sr. 4400 . 254 buine Howers, such as the genera erica (the 
Bulphur =. -8 . 11600 . 2214 {| heaths, which contains some hundreds of 
Tantalum , Ta: species), rhododendron, azalea, avd kalmia, 
Tellurium . Te. 6408 , 630 |The heaths abound at the Oape of Good 
Terbium . . Tb, lope; the rhododendrons in the Himalayas 
Thallium . Pa iy ees and iu North America, 

Thorium . -Th. 5950 ERIOM’ETER (ercon, Wool; and meétron, 
Tin . . -8n. 5900 . 729 }4 measure: G*.), aningstrument for measur- 
Titanium . -Ti . 2412 . 528 | dug the fibres of wool, silk, &c. 

Tungsten . WwW. 9200 . 175 ER/MINE (from Armenta), the Mustela 
Uranium . ~-U . 6000 . 1015) Jerminea of zoologists, an animal of the 
Vanadium. ~V . 63°46 weasel tribe, between nine aud ten tnches 
Yttrium ao in length. A great number of skins are an- 


32°52. 69) | nually imported by ourfurriers. In winter, 
33°58 | the whole body of the ermine is of a pure 
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snow white, except the tip of the tail, 
which is of a deep black; in summer, the 
upper part of the body is of a pale tawny 
brown colour. The fur of the ermine is 
greatly prized ; it was formerly one of the 
insignia of royalty, and is still used by 
judges, of whose ‘unspotted ermine’ we 
speak figuratively. The ermine worn by 
the queen and the royal family is distin- 
guished from that of the nobility and judges 
by being thickly set with the black paws of 
the Astrakhan Iamb. That wern by noble- 
men indicates the rank of the wearer by the 
number of tail tips with which it is spotted. 
The ladies of Englund make extensive use 
of it without licence from the herald’s of- 
fice. In Russia and Austria tbe use of er- 
mine is restricted to the imperial familtes, 
and in Germany, Spain, and Portugal to the 
sovereigns. This animal inhabits the nor- 
thern climates of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, and in its habits strongly resembles 
the weasel, frequenting barns and out- 
houses, and feeding not only on mtce and 
rats, but destroying poultry, birds, eggs, 
&c,——- EnmMINE, In Heraldry, a fur used in 
coat armour, and supposed to represent the 
Unings and doublings of mantles and robes. 

EROTIC PO'/ETRY (erdtikos, amatory; 
from erds, jove: Gr.), a term for amatory 
poetry. 

ERPETOL‘/OGY. (See HERPETOLOGY.) 

ERRA‘'TUM (Lat.), in the plural Errata, 
an error of the press. A list of errata is 
sometimes printed at the beginning or end 
of a book. 

ERU’GINOUSB (eruginosus, from @rugo, 
the rust of brass: Lat.), covered with rust. 
Statues of bronze have always been consi- 
dered to be improved by @rugo, which see. 

ERUPTION (eruptio, a bursting forth: 
Lat.), a violent breaking or bursting forth 
of anything, particularly of flames and lava 
from a voleano.——In Medicine, a sudden 
and copious excretion of humours on the 
skin in pustules. 

ERYSIP’ELAS (erusipelas: from eruthros, 
red; and pella, the skin: G@7r.), in Medicine, 
an {nflammatory affection, particularly of 
the skin, attended with fever. This discase 
is often called St. Anthony's fire; it is 
brought on by the various causes that are 
calculated to excite inflammation, such as 
injuries of all kinds, the external application 
of stimulants, exposure to cold, and ob- 
atructed perspiration. 

ERYTHRI'NA (eruthroa, red: Gr.), in Bo- 
tany, a genus of Jeguminous trees with 
handsome flowers, commonly called Cora) 
trees, 

ESCALA'DE (F.), in the Military art, a 
furfous attack made upon a rampart or 
fortification, by scallng the walls with lad- 
ders, the ditches being filled up with bun- 
dies of fagotsa, called fascines, without 
procecding in form, breaking ground, or 
carrying on regular works to secure the 


men, 

ESCAPA’DE (F*.), unconscious impro- 
priety of speech or behaviour. 

ESCA’PE (échapper, to escape: Fy.), in 
Law, the act by which a person arrested 
gains his Hberty before he fs delivered by 
lew. In civil cases, after the prisoner has 
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been suffered wrongfully to escape, the 
sheriff is Hable for the damage actually 
sustained by the judgment creditors in re- 
spect of the escape, and to ar attachment 
besides. In criminal cases, the escape of a 
person arrested is an offence against public 
justice, and the party aiding is punishable, 

ESOA’/PEMENT (échappement: Fr.), in 
Horology, s mechanical contrivance for 
transmitting, in a modified way, the power 
of a clock or watch, to the regulator, whe- 
ther the latter is a balance or pendulum, for 
the purpose of restoring the motion lost at 
each vibration by friction, &c. 

ESCAR/GATOIRD (Fy., from escargot, a 
shell-snafl), a nursery of snails. 

ESCARP’MENT (F%.), in the Military Art, 
the exterlor surface of the revetment.—— 
In Geology, the steep face presented by the 
sudden termination of strata, 80 as to form 
a precipice. 

ES/OH AR (eschara: Gr.), in Surgery, the 
crust or scab occasioned by burns or caustic 
applications. 

ESCHAROT'IO (escharotikoa, forming an 
eschar; from same: G7.), in Medicine, a 
caustic application, or one which has the 
power of searing or destroying the flesh. 

ESCHEAT’ (eschet, from é&choir, to fall 
due: Fr.), in Law, the reversion of land to 
the original grantor. It occurs when a 
tenant in fee simple dies without having 
left any heir to the land. On sentence of 
death for murder, butaot for other felonies, 
which leave the offender the power of dis- 
posing of his estate after death, the land 
goes to the lord of the fee. There is no 
escheat of equitable estates. 

ES‘CORT (escorte; Fr.), a guard or com- 
pany of armedmen attending an officer, or 
baggage, provisions, or munitions, con- 
veyed by land, to protect them from an 
enemy, &c. 

ESCRO’LL (eserou, a scroll: Fy), in He 
raldry, one of the exterlor ornaments of 
the escutcheon, representing a slip of 
parchment or paper, on wbich the motto is 
generally put. 

ES’CROW (same deriv.), in Law, a deed 
given toathird party, to be Tho deed of 
the party making it when a certain con- 
dition is fulfilled, until which 10 has no 
effect. 

ES‘OUAGE or SOU’'TAGE (scutum, a 
shield: Zat.), in feudal customs, a pecu- 
nlary satisfaction, paid in Neu of military 
service by tenants In chivalry. 

ESCULA’PIAN (from Aisculapius, tho 
physician), pertaining to the healing art. 

KS'OULENT (esculentus, from esca, food : 
Lat.), an epithet for such plants or roots as 
may be eaten. 

ESCV’RIAL, a celebrated palace and 
monastery in Spain, about 22 miles from 
Madrid, which took ita name from the vil- 
lage at which ft was erected, and which, in 
Arabic, signifies the place of rocks. It is 
in the shape ofa gridiron, and contains the 
King’s palace, 8t. Lawrence's church, the 
monastery of Jeronymites, and the free 
schools. It was erected by Philip IT. in 
consequence of a vow made by him on 
the day of the battle of St. Quentin, in 
1557, and dedicated to St. Lawrence, whusa 
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festival occurred upon that day, and who is 
raid to have suffered martyrdom on a grid- 
iron. Though the bullding {s immensely 
large, and the most superb in the kingdom, 
{ts exterior has rather the austere sim- 
plicity of a convent than the elegance of a 
palace, The principal fagade, looking to- 
wards the weat, {8s 740 feet long, and 60 feet 
high to the cornice: it {s cut up into five 
ranges of windows, Towers which are 200 
feet high flank the edifice at each angle. 
The eastern front is 1100 feet long, and the 
southern §80. The church of the monastery 
is 364 feet long, 230 feet wide, and 170 feet 
high. The Escurial occupied 22 years in 
building, 

ESOUTOH’EON (écussun: Fr.), in He- 
raldry, the shield on which a coat of arms 
is represented. It is an imitation of the 
shields anciently used in war. 

ES/DRAS, the name of two apocryphal 
books, usually bound up with the Scrip- 
tures. They were always excluded from 
the Jewish canon. 

ESOTER ‘10 (eséterikos, from esd, within : 
Gr.), an epithet applied to the private in- 
structions and doctrines of Pythagoras ; 
opposed to exoteric (cx, without: Gr.), or 
public. 

ESPA'LIER (F%.), a fruit tree, having 
the branches trained toa frame, or fastened 
to stakes, and spread laterally. Hapaliers 
are usually planted in rows about a garden 
50 as to enclose seperate portions. 

ESPAR'TO, a species of grass, the Ly- 
geum Spartum of botanists, growing abun- 
dantly on the European and African shores 
of the Mediterranean. It is imported into 
England for the use of the paper maker. 
Baskets, mats, ropes, fishing-nets, and 
brushes, are made of it in the countries 
where it grows; and inthe northof Africa 
it {8 the principal food of camels and horses 
during a journey. 

HS’PIONAGE (espionnage : Fr.), a system 
of employing spies, or secret cinissaries, 
either in military or political affairs. 

ESPLANA’DE (Fr.), in Fortification, the 
glacia of the counteracarp, or sloping of 
the parap@& of the covered way towards the 
country. The word is nowalso used fora 
sloping walk or promenade. 

ESPOU'’SALS (épousailles: Fr.), in Law, 
a contract or mutual promise of marriage 
between & man and woman. A promige to 
marry hcreafter merely gives aright to an 
action for damages. If the party making 
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are superlor to the neighbouring Indiana, 
and they have made a greater advance in 
civilization. They make light and swift 
canoes, which they manage with great 
address, and they have siedges, which are 
drawn by dogs over the snow in winter. 
The name by which they are known to En- 
ropeans is of uncertain derivation, but 
some say that it comes from Indian words 
signifying enters of raw flesh. Their own 
name for their nation is Iowit. A belief in 
witchcraft, and in the agency of evil spirits, 
prevails amongst them; and they attribute 
to certain persons amongst them the power 


of sorcery. 

ESQUIRE (écuyer: Fyr.), anciently a 
shield or armour bearer: the person that 
attended a knight in time of war, and 
carried his shield. It is now a title given 
to the sons of knights, or those who serve 
the king in any important appointment; 
thus, to officers of the king's courts, bar- 
risters-at-law, &c. It has, however, he- 
come a sort of vague and undefined com- 
pliment, placed at the end of # man's name, 
and may be regarded more a8 an expression 
of respect than anything else. 

LS/SAY (essai: Fr.), in Literature, a 
composition intended to prove or illustrate 
8& particular subject, and usually shorter 
and Jess methodical] than a treatise. 

ES’/SENCE (essentia: Lat.), in Philosophy, 
that which constitutes the particular na- 
ture of a being or substance, and which 
distinguishes it from all others,—-ARTI- 
FICIAL ESSENCES, in Pharmaceutical Ohe- 
mistry, a number of compounds used in 
flavouring spirituous liquors or confec- 
tionery, and consisting chiefiy of ethers 
and essential oils, The flavours of several 
fruits are thus successfully imitated. 

ESSH'NES or ESSE'NIANS, one of the 
three ancient Jewish sects; 16 was more 
exact than the Pharisees, in attending to 
the most rigorous observances. The Ee- 
senes adniltted a future state, but denied a 
resurrection from the dead. Their way of 
life wus very singular: they did not marry, 
but adopted the children of others, whom 
they instructed in the tenets and ritual of 
their sect; they despised riches, and had 
ail things in common, They are not once 
mentioned 1n the New Testament. 

ESSEN’TIAL OILS (essentia, an essence: 
Lat.),in Chemistry, volatile oils, which have 
a strong aromatic smell, and are usually 
drawn from plants by distillation with 


it is not twenty-one years of age it ig not ; water. Their taste is acrid and burning, and 


binding in any way. 
ESPRI 
signifying that species of attachment 
which persons, and more especially military 
1.en, fecl towards the service to which they 
belong. 
ES'QUIMATX , ES’KIMOS, a race of 
people who live on the shore of a vast 
extent of country in the extreme north of 
America, and also in Asia. They appear to 
be a distinct race from the Red Man, with 
whom they have very little intercourse, 
They are strictly a littoral people, never 
going farinland. They live in villages, and 
feed on the flesh of reindeer, birds, whales, 
seals, and fish. In persunal courage they 





their odour very pungent; both their taste 


'T DE CORPS, a@ French phrase, | and smell generally resembling those of the 


vegetables affording them. The principal 
volatile or essential olls are those of tur- 
pentine, aniseed, nutmeg, lavender, cloves, 
caraway, peppermint, spearmint, sassafras, 
camomile, and citron. Perfumers style 
the essential oils used by them ottos.—~Es- 
BENTIAL PROPERTIES, in Logic, such as 
necessarily depend upon, and are connected 
with, the nature of a thing; all others are 
accidental, 

ESSOIN’ (exoine: FyY.), in Law, an excuse, 
by reason of sickness or any other just 
cause, for one that was summoned to appear 
andanswer an action, &c. [twas not neces 
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sary that there should be any ground for 
this excuse.——The first day of every term 
was formerly called the essown day, because 
the court sat on it to take essoins. 

ES’SORANT (drying: Fy.), in Heraldry, 
aterm fora bird standing on the ground 
with its wings expanded, as if it had been 
wet and was drying itself. 

ESTAB’LISHMENT (établissement: Fr), 
in a military sense, the quota of officers 
and men in an army, regiment,or company, 
which, being much greater in war than in 
peace, has given rise to the distinctive 
tcrms of war establishment and = peace 
estadblishment,——The word is also used 
when speaking of the ministers of a church 
established by law; as, belonging to the 
extablishment. 

ESTACA’DE (exstocade: Fr.), in the Mill- 
tary art, adyke constructed with piles in the 
sea, a river, or morass, to oppose the entry 
of troops, 

ESTAFETTR (an express: Fr.), a mili- 
tary courier sent from one part of an army 
to another, or a speedy messenger who 
travels on horseback, 

ESTA/TE (étut’ Fr.), in Law, the title or 
fnterest that one bas in lands, tenements, 
or other real property Also the property 
{tself, in which scnse estates are either 
real, consisting of Jands, tenements, or 
hereditaments; or personal, consisting of 
goods, money, and all other movahics, 
and of auch rights and profits as relate to 
movables; otherwise distinguished fnto 
frecholds, which descend to heirs; or chaf 
tcls and effects, which go to executors or ad- 
ministrators,_—ESTATES OF THE REALM, 
the distinct parts of any state or govern- 
ment; as, the king, lords, and commons in 
England. 

EST’HER, a canonteal book of the Old 
Testament, containing the history of a 
Jewish virgin dwelling with her uncle 
Mordecal at Shushan, in the relgn of Aha- 
suerus, one of the kines of Persia. Arch- 
bishop Usher supposer Darius Hystaspes to 
be the Ahasuerus of Scriptire, and Arty- 
stona to be Esther. Scaliver considers him 
as Xerxes, and his queen Hamestris as 
Esther. Josephus asserts that Ahasuerus 
was Artaxerxes Longimanus, and = the 
Septnagint, throughout the whole book of 
Eather, translates Ahasuerus by Artaxerxes 
Some admit the canonicity of Esther only 
ns far as the third verse of the tenth 
chapter, which, according to the most an- 
efent opinion, is the only portion that {fs 
canonical. 

ESTIVA’TION. (See JESTIvaTioyn } 

ESTOP’PEL (étowper, to stup Fr), in 
Law, an impediment or bar to the right of 
action, arising out of a person’s own act, or 
that to which he is privy. 

ESTO/VERS, in Law, a reasonable allow 
ance out of lands or goods, for the subsist- 
e1ice of a man accused of felony, during his 
imprisoninent, Also, certain allowances of 
wood made to tenants, and called, from the 
Saxon, house-bote, hedge-bote, plough-bote, &c. 

ESTRAPA’'DE (7*.), the motion of a res- 
tive horse, which, to get rid of {its rider, 
rears high, and kicks violently. 

BSTRAY’, a tame beast found without 
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any known owner, which, tf not reclaimed 
within a year and a day, falls to the lord of 
the manor, 

ESTREAT’ OF RECOG’NIZANOE (extrac- 
tum, extracted from: Lat.), in Law, a copy 
of a recognizance which has been forfeited, 
taken from among the other records, and 
sent up to the exchequer. 

ES’TUARY (a@stuarnum, from estus, the 
tide: Lat), an arm of the sea; or the broad 
mouth of a river, &c., where the tide meets 
the current. 

ETCHING (eftzen, to etch; from eeten, to 
eat: Ger), a method of engraving on copper, 
in which the Hnes and strokes are eaten in 
with aquafortis. (See ENGRAVING.) 

ETE/SIAN WINDS (etémar, literally 
yearly ; from etos, a year: Gr.),a term ap- 
plied to yearly or regularly periodical winds, 
nuswering to the monsoons of the East 
Indies.——The Ktesian winds of ancient 
writers are such as blow at stated times of 
the year, from whatever part of the compass 
they may come. 

E/THER (aithér, pure air: Grd, SUL- 
PHURIO, In Chemistry, a light, volatile, and 
inflammable Hyuid, the product of the dis- 
tillation of equal quantities of alcohol and 
sulphurie acid In Chemical Language, it 1s 
the oxide of ETHYL, and is composed of one 
atom of oxygen united to one of that radical. 
Pure ether is colourless ; 1ts3 specific gravity 
at 60 18 0720, and it bofls at 96% It has 
never been frozen bi the severest cold — It 
burns with awhite flame. Fats and oils are 
dissolved by it —Vhysicists, to explain their 
theories, often invoke the ald of a subtle 
gas of extreme tenulty, which they term 
ether. Inthis the motions take place which 
are supposed to cause the phenomena re- 
quiring explan ition 

ETHICS (ethikos, arising from custoin ; 
from cthos, manners: @r,), the science of 
morals, or that which treats of the duties | 
of men as intelligent and social beings 

E/THIOPS MINERAL (atthiops, sun- | 

























burnt: G2), in Chemistry, black sulphuret 
of mercury Ethwps, Martial, black oxide 
of iron. Alliops per se, black oxide of 
mercury 

ETH’MOTD (éthmnoa, a strainer ; and evdos, 
form: Gr), In Anatomy, one of the most | 
curious bones In the human body; it is || 
exceedingly hight and spongy, and cousists 
of miuny convoluted plates, which form a 
network Jike honeycomb. It is curiously 
enclosed in the os frontis, between the 
orbitary processes of that bone. One hotl- 
zontal plate receives the olfactory pervea, 
which perforate it with guch a number of 
small holes that {t resembles a sieve, and 
hence is named the cribriform bone, or cri- 
brosum o8, Which sec. Other plates, drop- 
ping perpendicularly from this, receive the 
divided nerves,and give them an opportu- 
nity of expanding with the organ of smell. | | 
The bones upon which the olfactory nerves 
are spread out, and which are called the 
spongy bones, are 80 much convoluted as to 
greatly extend the surface devoted to this 
sense. Another flat plate lies in the orbit 
of the eye; and, being very smooth, that It 
may not impede the rolling of the eye, it {s 
named the oa planum, or smooth bone. 
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that the ethmoid bone supports the fore 
part of the brain, receives the olfactory 
nerves, forme the organ of smell, and 
makes a chief part of the orbit of the eye. 

ETH'NIOAL (ethnikos, belonging to the 
nations, heathenish : Gr.), pertaining to the 
heathen nations, or those which were not 
converted to Christianity. 

ETHNOL‘/OGY (ethnos, a people; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr), that branch of 
science which is concerned with ascertain- 
ing the relationship of the races of men. 
For the purpose of arriving at true conclu- 
sions, anatomists, who have examined the 
physical structure of men of different races, 
linguists, who have studied the languages 
they speak, and travellers who have re- 
corded their traditions and manners, are 
consulted. 

ETHOL/OGY (ethos, custom ; and logos, a 
discourse: Gr.), a treatise on inorality or 
the sefence of ethics. Hence, one who 
writes on the subject. of manners and mo- 
rality is termed an ethologzst. 

ETH YW’, in Chemistry, a compound radi- 
eal, consisting of four atoms of carbon and 
five of hydrogen, and forming a colourless 
liquid. It ig the base of alcohol and a 
great number of ethers Thus, the oxide 
of ethyl is ether; the hydrate of the oxide, 
alcohol; the nitrate of the oxide, nitrous 
ether (the basis of the sweet spirits of nitre 
of the shops), &c. 

ETIOLA‘TION, tae operation of being 
whitened, by excluding the light of the 


sun: aterm used by botanists and garden- | 


ers. “Lhe stalks of the leaves of celery are 
designedly etiolated, 

KTIOL/OGY (attiologia: from attra, a 
cause; and logos, 4 discourse: G.), an ac- 
count of the causes of anything, particu- 
larly of dise ves 

ETIQULIMIU (Fr), the rules and ceremo 
nies which good manners require to be ob- 
rerved towards particular persons. 

EU/CHARIST (euchurnstia, gratitude 
Gr), the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
80 Called because Christ’s death is thereby) 
pana aly with thankful recollection, 
and bread’ and wine are taken ‘in remem- 
brance of him.’ The Roman Catholics 
maintain that the bread and wine cease to 
exist In the Eucharist, the body and blood 
of Christ taking their plice The Lutherans 
beHeve that Christ's body and blood are 
present along with the bread and wine 
{See TRANSUBSTANTLATION and CONSUL 
SCANTIATION, } 

EUCHLO'RINE (cu, very; and chldros, 
grcen: Gr), in Chemistry, oxide of chlorine 

EUCHOL/OGY (euchologion: from euché, 
prayer; and lego, I colicct: Gr.), the ritual 
ot the Greek church, in which are set down 
the order of ceremonies, sacraments, and 
ordinances. 

EUOHYMIA or EV/CHYMY (eu, well; 
and chumoa, juice: Gr.), in Medicine, a good 
lee of the blood and other fluids of the 
hody. 

EUCHYSID‘/ERITE (eu, easily ; and chu- 
g14,n melting; Gr), in Mineralogy, a species 
of Pyroxene, consisting of silicate of lime, 
naynesia, and protoxide of iron. 

¥ U‘OLASE (eu, easily ; and klasis, a break- 


Treasury. 
ing: Gr.), aspecies of emerald, of a prcenish 
sti 
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colour, It 18 a rare mineral, consisting of 
silicate of glucina and alumina. 

EU'ORASY (eukrasia: from eu, right ; 
and krasis, a mixing: Gr.), in Medicine, 
such a well-proportioned combination of 
qualities In bodies as to constitute sound 
health 

EUDIVALYTE (eu, easily; and dtalutos, 
dissol\ ed ; Gr., from the facility with which 
it is gelatinized by hydrochloric acid), a 
wincra)] from Greenland, of a red colour, 
containing aflica, zirconia, lime, and soda, 
with the oxides of iron and manganese, 

EUDIOM‘ETER (eudza, calm air; and me 
trun, @ measure: Gr.), nn instrument for 
ascertaining the purity of air—erroneously 
supposed to be dependent on the quantity 
of oxygen present, which, however, is 
found to be invariable. The best kind of 
eudiometer is a glasa tube, in which a mix- 
ture of atmospheric afr and hydrogen is 
exploded : one-third of the gas, which, bc- 
ing formed into water, disappears, ia oxy- 
gen, and the proportion which it bears 
to the quantity of atmospheric air en- 
ployed, is known. 

EUHARMON’'IC (eu, correctly ; and har- 
monikes, harmonic: Gr.), in Music, pro- 
ducing harmony or concordant sounds, 

EUK’AIRITE (eukuzros, rich: G*.), a na- 
tive seleniuret of silver and copper, from 
Sweden. 

EU'LOGY (eulogia: from eu, well; and 
logoa, & discourse: Gr.), a speech or writing 
in commendation of @ person. 

EU'PEPSY (eupepsea. from eu, right ; and 
pepats, digestion: Gr.), in Medicine, a good 
action of the stomach 5 perfect digestion. 

EU/PHEMISM (euphémismos: from eu, 
agreeable; and phémé, a speech: Gr.), in 
Rhetoric, a figure by which things in them- 
pelves disagreeable or offensive, are ex- 
pressed in terms neither offensive to good 
manners nor repulsive to ‘ ears polite,’ 

EU/PHONY (euphona: from eu, agree- 
able; and pkoné, a sound: Gr.), an eary and 
smooth enunciation of words. A gramma- 
tical licence, by which a letter that is too 
harsh is converted into a smoother, contrary 
to the ordinary rules, for the purpose of 
promoting smouthness and clegance In the 
pronunciation. 

HUPHOR’BIACEA, an cxtensive order 
of plants, of which many abound with a 
poisonous juice that ia usually milky. The 
flowers are unisexual. The secretions of 
some are used in medicine, and a nutritious 
starch is obtained from others. To this 
order belong the common box, the croton 
oil tree, the physic nut tree (Jatropha pur- 
ana), the nianthot, from the root of which 
CASSAVA and TAPIOOA are obtained, the 
CasTOR OIL plant, Stphonia elastica, yleld- 
ing India rubber, and Stiliangia sebsfera, the 
TALLOW-TREE Some species are highly 
ornamental planta, cultivated in hot-houses, 
whilst others curiously resemble cactuses, 
and some are common weeds. In England 
there are several wild herbaceous species 
belonging to the genus Huphorbia, ao named 
by Linnswus after Euphorbus, physician to 
king Juba of Mauritania. 

EUPHOR’BIUM, in Medicine, a concreta 
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euin-reain, the produce of the Kuphorbia 
opicinalis. When first chewed it has little 
taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning 
sensation to the tongue, palate, and throat, 
which ia very permanent, and almost in- 
supportable. Its very dust is a dangerous 
stimulant to the nose. 

EU’RITE (eurus, broad: Gr.), in Geology, 
very amail-grained granite, with the parts 
so intimately blended as often to appear 
compact. The name is also applied to a 
rock, in which common felspar predomi- 
nates, without any mica, It is thin, ofa 
white colour, and may be called a felspathic 
granite. 

EU’/RYTHMY (euruthmia : from eu, right ; 
and ruthmoa, proportion: @Gr.), in Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture, a certain 
majesty, elegance, and ease in the various 
parts of a body, arising from its just pro- 
portions.—~—In Medicine, a good action of 
the pulse. 

EUSTA‘CHIAN TUBE (named after the 
celebrated anatomist Hustachius), in Ana- 
tomy, the communication between the car 
and mouth. Persons who have a perforated 
tympanum can blow tobacco-smoke through 
it; deafness resulta ifit is stopped. Though 
its discovery has been attributed to Kusta- 
chius, Aristotle, who accurately describes 
{t, quotes an earlier Greek anatomist as 
having known !t. 

EUSTA’/THIANS, the followers of Eusta- 
thius, who, in the 4th century, under pre- 
tence of great purity and severity, intro- 
duced many extravagant notions. His teach- 
ing was condemned by the councilof Gangra, 
held svon after the council of Nice. 

EU'STYLE (eustulos: from eu, correct ; 
and stilos, a colamn:; G@7r.), in Architecture, 
a style of building in which the coluinnsare 
placed at the most convenient distances 
from each other, most of the intercolum- 
niations being generally two and a quarter 
diameters of the column. 

EUTY’OHIANS, a religious sect in the 
5th century, called after Eutyches, abbot of 
a monastery at Constantinople, who main- 
tained, among other things, that the huinan 
nature of Christ was absorbed by the divine, 
so that there was only one nature in him, 
and thatthedivine. This was in opposition 
to the Nestorians, who asserted the distinct- 
ness of the two natures of Christ so far, 
that they considered the human nature as 
the mere dwelling-place of the divine. The 
Eutychian doctrine was the occasion of a 
long and violent controversy, and led to a 
civil war. It was first condemned, anc Eu- 
tyches excommunicated, by an occasional 
council. Eutyches was then acquitted by 
the general council of Ephesus A.D, 449, 
By the council of Chalcedon, 451, he was 
again condemned. 

EVAN’GELIST (euangelistés, a bringer of 
good tidings: Gr.),a general name given to 
those who write or preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. But it is spectfally applied to 
the writers of the four Gospels, viz. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and Jobn,——The word 
also denotes certain ministers in the primi- 
tive church, who assisted the apostles in 
diffusing the knowledge of the gospel, and 
travelled about to execute such commis- 
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sions as they were intrusted with, for the 
advancoment of Christianity. 

EVAPORA‘/TION (evaporatio: Lat.), in 
Natural Philosophy, that conversion of 
substances into vapour, which js caused by 
heat. The vapour which risea from water, 
in consequence of becoming Mghter than 
the atmosphere, ascends considerably above 
the surface of the earth, and afterwards, by 
condensation, forms clouds. When water 
is heated to 212°, it is rapidly converted intc 
steam; and if the heat is applied below, it 
boils. The same change takes place at much 
lower ;jtemperatures; but in that case the 
evaporation is slower, and the elasticity of 
the vapour is less. The vapour, and the 
fluid from which it rises, are al 8 of the 
same temperature; the caloric which dis- 
appears being required on account of the 
greater capacity which the vapour has for 
caloric: steam at 212° contains 1000° more 
heat than water at the same temperature, 
As a very considerable proportion of the 
earth’s surface is covered with water, and 
as this water is constantly evaporating and 
mixing with the atmosphere in the state 
of vapour, a precise determination of the 
rate of evaporation must be of very great 
importance in meteorology. 

EVEO’TICA or EVEO'TIOCS (euektikos, con- 
ducive to sound health: from eu, well; and 
echo, I keep myself : Gr.), that part of medi- 
cine which teaches how to acquire a good 
habit of body. e 

EVEC’TION (eveho, I raise up: Dat.), of 
lebee moon, in Astronomy, one of her most 

considerable irregularities, caused by the 
action of the sun upon her; the general 
effect of which is to diminish the equation 
of the centre at the syzygies, and to in- 
crease it in the quadratures. When the 
transverse axis of the lunar orbit lies in the 
same direction with the line of the syzygies, 
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or that joining the sun and earth, the quan- | 


tity by which the solar force diminishes the 
gravitation of the moon {8 greatest if the 
noon is in apogee, and least if in perigee. 
The difference between the moon's gravita- 
tion at her apogee and perigee is therefore 
increased by the solar action,“and conse- 
quently her orbit seems to have its excen- 
tricity augmented. When the line of the 
apsides is in the quadratures, the contrary 
happens: the difference of her Vitation 
is diminished, and the excentricity of her 
orbit seems aleo diminished. The result is, 
that the moon ig alternately in advance and 
in arrear of her elliptic place by about 14°. 

E/VENING or EVE (efen: Saz.). Instrict- 
ness, evening commences at the setling of 
the sun, and continues during twilight; 
and night conmences with total darkness. 
But it sometimes includes a portion of the 
afternoon; and in customary language it 
extends to bed-time.——EVENING STaR, in 
Astronomy, Hesperus or Vesper; Venus, 
when visible in the evening. 

EV’IDENCE (evidentia: Lat.), in tte most 
general sense, means the proofs which es- 
tablish, or have a tendency to establish, any 
facts or conclusions. It may be divided into 
three sorts, mathematical, moral, and legal. 
The first is employed in the demonstrations 
which belong to pure mathematica; the 
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second, in the general affairs of life,andin JLut.), iu Medicine, the increased violence 
those reasonings which are applied to con-| of a disease. The terin is generally re- 
vince the understanding in cases not ad-, stricted to the periodical {ucrease of remit- 
initting of s%rict demonstration; the third | tent and continued fevers, where there is 
is that which is adduced before judicial | 00 absolute cessation uf the fever. 

tribunals, for the purpose of obtaining de- | EX’ KESIS (exatresis, a taking out: Gr.), 











cisions upon the rights and wrongs of liti- 
gants. According to our system of Juris 


in Surgery, the operation of extracting or 
taking away something that is hurtful to 


prudence in common-law trials, it is the, the human body. 


peculiar province of a jury to decide all 


EXAGGERA’TION (exaggeratio, literally 


matters of fact. The verdict of the jury is, a heaping up: Lat.), in Rhetoric, a kind of 
however, to be given, and the trial is to | hyperbole, in which things are augmented 
take place, in the presence of & judge or | or ainplified by saying ture than the strict 
judges who preside,and are bound to decide | truth would Warrant.——1n Painting, the re- 
all matters of law which suggest themselves | presentation of things 11 # manner stronger 


fn the course of the trial. Whenever, there- 


fore, a question arises, whether anything , 


offered as proof at euch trial is or is not 
proper to go before the jury as evidence, 
that question is to be decided by the court, 
and, unless permitted by the court, it can 
never legally come before the consideration 
of the jury. Hence, whatever 18 sv per- 
mitted to be brought before the Jury, for 
the purpose of enabAng them to decide any 
inatter of fact in dispute between the par- 
ties, is, in a legal sense, ewdence, and is so 
called in contradistinction from merce argu- 
ment and comment. This gives rise to a 
very important distinction, at common law, 
as to the competency and the credibility of 
evidence. It is competent, when, by the 
principles of law, 1t 1s admissible to estab- 
lish any fact, or has any tendency to prove 
1t. It is credible, when, being introduced, 
1t affords satisfactory proof of the fact. It 
tollows, therefore, that evidence may be 
competent to be produced before a jury, 
when it may nevertheless not amount to 
credible proof 80 as to satisfy the minds of 
the Jury ; and, on the other hand, {t may be 
such that, if before them, it would satisfy 
their minds ot the truth of the tact, but 
yet, by the rules of law, it isnot admissible. 
Whether there is any evidence of afact isa 
question for the court; whether it is sufi- 
cient 18 4 question for the jury. 

EVOCA/’TI] (Lat., from evoco, I call out), 
soldiers aigong the Romans, who, having 
served thelr full time in the army, went 
afterwards ds volunteers at the request of 
Bolne favourite general ; on which account 
they were called by the honvurable names 
of Bmeriti and Beneficiarz, 

EV'OLUTS (evolutus, unrolled: Lat.), in 
Geometry, an original curve from which 
another is described. 

EVOLU’‘TION (evolutio, an unrolling: 
Lat.), Algebra, the extraction of roots 
from powers; the reverse of envolution.—— 
In Geometry, the unfolding or opening a 
curvé, and making it describe an evolvent. 
—In Military tactics, the complicated 
movement of a body of men when they 
change their position by counter-marching, 
wheeling, &c. 

EVOL‘/VENT (evolvo, I unroll: Zat.), in 
Geometry, the curve described from the 
evolute, 

EW’RY (eyer, a ewer: Norm, Fr.; from 
eye, water : Baa), a department in the royal 
household, which had charge of the tuable- 
linen, &c., in former times, 


than the reality. 

EXALTA’TION (evaltatio, a raisiug up: 
Lat.), 1 Astrology, the dignity which a 
planet acquires in certain signs or parts of 
the zodiac, and which 18 supposed to give 
it an extraordinary cilicacy and influence. 

EXAMINA‘LION (amninatiw: Lat), in 
judicia) proceedings, an attempt to ascer- 
tain the truth, generally on the oath of the 
party exaniuned, 

EXAM'INENS (examinator: Lat), in Law, 
officers in the Court of Chancery, Who are 
appointed to examine witnesses on either 
side, The evidence taken by them fulluws 
the same rules as that given ina court of 
comlion law. 

EXAN’THEMA, or EXANTHE/MATA (er- 
anthéma, a tower, and hence ab eruption: 
Gi.), ainong physicians, any hind of efMo- 
rescence or cruption ; us in micasies, small- 
pox, pcarlatina, &c. The term is now li- 
mited by systematic nosologists to such 
eruptions 48 are accompanied with fever, 
——The adjective I» exanthematous. 

EXANTHRO’PIA (exaith? dpos, degraded: 
cx, away from ; and anfuupos, a man: G7,), 
in Medicine, a species of melancholy) mad- 
pert which the patient fancies himseif a 
1ute. 

LA’ARCH (exarchos: Gr.), in Antiquity, 
an officer sent by the emperors of the Hast 
into Italy as prefect or governor,——~Ex- 
ARCH. also denotes an officer still found in 
the Greck church, who visits the provinces 
in order to see whether the bishops and 
clergy do their duty. 

EXARTIOCULA’TION (ex, out of; and 
articulus, & Joint: Lut.), 1 Surgery, the 
dislocation of a joint, 

EXCALCEA‘TION (excalceo, I take off the 
shoes: Lat.). Among the Jews, a widow, 
whom her husbaud’s brother refused to 
marry, had a right to summon him to a 
court of justice, and, upon lis persevering, 
to pull off one of his shoes and spit in his 
face, both which actions were considered 
very {gnominious. 

EX’/CELLENCY (excellence: Fy.), a titie 
of honour, former]) confined to kings and 
emperors, but now given to governors, 
ambassadors, and diplomatic ministers, 
The title of excellency is in no case here- 
ditary or transferable, but exclusively be- 
longs to the office; and it is borne, on the 
European continent, only by ministers in 
actual service, by the highest court and 
military dignitaries, and by ambassadors 
and plenipotentiaries. Foreigu ministers 


BXAOKKBA'TION (exacerbo, laggravate; | are addicssed us your excellency, by way 
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of courtesy, even if they have no rank 
which entitles them to thisdistinction; but 
chargés daffaires never receive this title. 
The lord-Heutenant of Ireland, and the go- 
vernors of British colonies, are styled 


sagittata 
EXCEPTION (exceptio: Lat.), in Law, 
the denial of the matter alleged in bar of 
action. In Chancery, what is aileged against 
the sufficiency of the ansawer.—— BILL OF 
EXCEPTIONS, a statement of exceptions 
to the d{irection or decision of a judge ata 
trial, on account of his misstating the law, 
&c , tendered to him by one of the parties, 
and which the judge must sign or seal. 

EXOESS’ (exces: Fr.), in Arithmetic and 
Geometry, the difference between any two 
unequal numbers or quantities; or that 
which is left after the less is taken from or 
out of the greater.———In Trigonometry, the 
difference between the sums of the three 
angles of a spherical triangle and two right 
anules 

EXCHAN’GE (FY.), in Commerce, traf 
flo by permutation, or the act of giving 
one thing or commodity for another. Also, 
the receipt or payment of money in one 
country for the like sum in another, by 
means of bills of exchange. Thus, A in Lon- 
don is creditor to B in Paris to the amount 
of 1001. 3; C in London is debtor tu D in Paris 
ink Hke sum. By the operation of the bill 
of exchange, the London creditor is paid 
hy the London debtor, and the Paris cre- 
ditor ia paid by the Paris debtor, and con- 
scquently two debts are paid, though no 
specie ig sent from London to Paris, or from 
Paris to London This is the principle of 
a bill of exchange; and its great conve- 
nience is the foundation of exchange itself 
That variation above and below par, which 
ia called the course of exchange, results 
from the same causes that act upon the 
price of commodities of every other kind 
if bills upon Paris be scarce, that is, if 
Paris is but Httle indebted to London, the 
London creditor, who wants bills om Paris 
to remit to that city, is obliged to purch ise 
them dearly, then the course of exchange 
isabovepur. If, ou the other hand, London 
owes less to Paris than Paris owes to Lon- 
don, Paris bills will be proportionably 
plenty, and the exchinge with that city 
helow par Hence, it is a maxim that, when 
the course of exchange rises above par, the 
balance of trade runs against the country 
where it rises.——In London, bills of ex- 
ehange are bought and sold by brokers, who 
go round to the princtpal merchants and 
discover whether they are buyers or sellers 
of bills, A few of the brokers of most in- 
fluence, after ascertaining the relative sup- 
ply of and demand for bills, suggest a price 
at which the greater part of the transactions 
of the day are settled, with such deviations 
as particular bills, from their being in very 
high or low credit, may be subject to. In 
London and other great commercial cities, 
a class of middlemen speculate largely on 
the rise and fall of the exchange, buying 
bills when they expect a rise, and selling 
them when a fall ig anticipated. —— #z- 
rhange (often contracted into Ohkange, and 
termed in France the Bourse), a building or 
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other place in considerable trading cities, 
where the merchants, agents, bankers, bro- 
kers, and other persons concerned in com- 
merce, meet at certain timeseto confer and 
treat together on matters relating to ex- 
changes, remittances, payments, adven- 
tures, assurances, freights, and other mer- 
cantile negociations both by sea and by land. 
—— Course of exchange, the rate at which bilis 
of exchange may be obtained. It is affected 
by variations which may be either reali or no- 
minal, They are real when they grow outof 
circumstances affecting trade; nominal, 
when they arise from any discrepancy in 
the actual weight or fineness of the coin 
(which in scarcely any foreign country cor- 
responds to our Mint standard). from the 
use of paper money, &¢_ A fall of the nom 
nal exchange has no effect on trade; but an 
unfavourabie real exchange has, since it in- 
creases exportation and decreases importa- 
tion The true par forma the centre of the 
oscillations arising from the favourable and 
unfavourable states of the real exchange. 
——Arlitration of exchanges, the mode of 
estimating the value of the money of any 
one place, not drawn directly, but through 
one or more other places, —~— EXCHANGE 
OF PRISONERS, in War, the act of giving up 
men on both sides, upon certain conditions 
agreed to by the contending parties ——Ex- 
OHANGE, In Arithmetic, the finding what 
quintity of the money in oue place ig equal 
to a given sum in arxother, according to a 
certain course of exch inge 

EXCHEQ‘UER (échiquier* Fr), in British 
Jurisprudence, an ancient court of record, 
in which all causes concerning the revenues 
and rights of the crown were heard and 
determined, and where the crown revenues 
were received It took its name from 
the cloth that covered the table, which was 
parti-coJoured or chequered This court fs 
said to have been established by William 
the Conqueror, In its modern form, it isa 
combination of several distinct ancient 
courts Jt acquired concurrent Jurisdiction 
with the other two superior courts, in all 
personal actions, by the isco Ale the com- 
plaining party being debtor td*the king—a 
fiction now obsolete It has exelusive ju 
risdiction in cases in which the king’s reve- 
nue {fs concerned It had also an equitable 
Jurisdiction, exclusive with respect to mat- 
ters connected with the revenue, coneur- 
rent with the Court of Chancery in civil 
suits and intithes, but all ita power and 
jurisdiction as a court of equity has been 
transferred to the Court of Chancery, and 
it is now only a court of revenué and of 
common law Its chief, and four Puisne or 
younger judges, are termed barons, 

EXCHEQ’UER-BILLS, billa for money, 
or promissory notes, issued from the ex- 
chequer under the authority of government, 
and bearing interest, generally from 14d. to 
2d per day, per 1007. Advances made by the 
he to government are made on exchequer 

8. 

EXOISE (F¥.), an inland duty, paid in 
some instances upon the commodity con- 
sumed, or on the retail, which is the last 
stage before consumption; but paid in 
others at the manufactories. The excise 
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was firat introduced by the parliament 
which beheaded Charies I., its founder be- 
ing Pym; and it is now one of the most 
considerable branches of the national re- 
venue. It was formerly farmed out, but is 
at present managed for the government by 
commissioners, who receive the whole pro- 
duce of the excise and pay it into the 
exchequer, 

EXOIS’ION (excisto: Lat.), in Surgery, a 
cutting out or cutting off any part of the 
bo 


dy. 

EXOITABIL’ITY cexrcito, I stimulate : 
Lat.), susceptibility of increased vital action 
by the force of stimulants. 

EXCLAMA’TION (exclamati: Lat.), em- 
phatical utterance, or the sign by which 
emphatical utterance is marked: thus (1). 
——In Grammar, 8 word expressing won- 
der, fear, &c. 

EXCOMMUNIOA’TION (excommunicate : 
Lat.), an ecclesiastical censure, by which a 
person is excluded from communion with 
the church, and deprived of some civil 
rights. In the Church of England, the 
practice of excoinmunication has long been 
obsolete, Roman Catholics say that an ex- 
communication is fulmonated ( fulmen, light- 
ning: Dat), to signify the solemn pro- 
nouncing of it after several admonitions, 
and to Indicate what they believe to be its 
awful character. This fulmination princi- 
pally consists in curses and execrations. 
—— EXCOMM UNICATO@ON, amongst the Jews, 
was of three kinds or degrees. The first 
was called Niddui, and was a separation for 
a few days. The second was Cherem, a 8e- 
paration attended with execration and 
malediction ; the third was Shammatha, and 
was the last and most solemn.——EXooM- 
MUNICATION, amongst the Grecka and 
Romans, excluded the person on whom 
it was pronounced from the sacrifices and 
teinples, and delivered him over to the 
Furves 

KXORES'CENCK (excresco, I grow out of: 
Lat.), in Surgery, a tumour which arises 
upon the skin, either in the form of a wart 
or ere 

EXCRE’TION (excretus, sifted out: Lat.), 
In Medicine, a separation of some fluld 
mixed with the blood, by meaus of the 
glands, The term is applied also to the dis- 
charges from the bowels, which are called 
aluine excretions, 

KEX’/KAT (let him go out: Zat.), in Ecclesi- 
astical History, a term expressing the per- 
mission which a bishop grants to a priest 
to go gut of his diocese, for the purpose of 
recefving an ecclesiastical appointment in 
another. 

EXECU'TION (executro; Lat.),in Law, the 
completing or finishing some act, as the 
aligning, sealing, and delivering a written 
deed. Also, the carrying into effect a sen- 
tence or Judgment of court. 

EXEO’UTIVE (exeguor, I accomplish, li- 
terally I follow to the end: Lat), in Politics, 
that branch of the government which exe- 
cutes the functions of governing the atate. 
Che word is used in distinction from legzs- 
sative and judicial. The body that delibe- 
rates and enacts laws ia legislate ; the body 
that judges or applies the laws to particular 
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cases {a judicial ; and the body that carries 
the lawa into effect, or superintends their 
enforcement, is avecufive. In all monarchi- 
cal states the executive power vests in the 
prince, 

EXEO’UTOR (from same), in Law, a per- 
son appointed by any one in his last will 
and testament to have the execution of it 
after his decease, and the disposing of hia 
goods and effecta according to the intent of 
the will 

EXEC/UTORY (from same), in Law, elg- 
nifies that which fs to take effect on a future 
contingency ; as an executory devise or re- 
mainder. 

EX’BEDRA or EXHE’DRA (Gr.: from ek, 
provided with; and hkedra, a chair), in Anti- 
quity, a covered walk or space in front of 
a house; also, & hall, in baths and other 
buildings, appropriated to conversation. —. 
A general name for such buildings as were 
distinct from the main body of the churches, 
and yet within the limits of the consecrated 
ground. 

EXEGE’SIS (exégésis, an explanation: 
Gr.), a discourse intended to explain or 
illustrate a subject, particularly the sacred 
Scriptures 

EXEM’/PLAR (Lat), a pattern or model: 
the ideal model which an artist endeavours 
to imitate. 

EXEQUA’TUR (let it be carried out: 
ZLat.), an official recognition of @ person as 
consul or commercial agent, authorizing 
him to exercise his powers. 

EXER’/GUE (Fr.), aterm used by medal- 
lists to denote the small space around, and 
without, the work or figures of a medal, for 
an inscription, &c. 

EXHAUS'TION (evhaustus, emptied: 
Lat.), in Mathematics, a method of proving 
the equality of two magnitudes, by showing 
that their difference is less than any assign- 
able magnitude. Ags the ancients admitted 
no demonstrations which were not strictly 
rigorous, they did not consider curves as 
polygons with an infinite number of sides; 
but they regarded them as the fixed terns 
or limits to which the inscribed and circuin- 
scribed polygons continually approach, and 
approach the nearer as the number of their 
sides is increased. They exhausted, as it 
were, the space between the polygons and 
the curves.—~ In Pneumatics, the amount 
of rarefaction produced by the air-pump, 

EXHEREDA/’TION (exheredatio: Lat.), 
in the Civil Law, the excluding a child 
from inheriting any part of his father’s 
estate. 

EXHIBIT (evhtttum, something shown : 
Lat.), any paper produced or presented toa 
court, or to auditors, referees, or arbitra- 
tors, as a voucher, &c,——In Chancery, a 
deed or writing produced in court and 
sworn to, or referred to in an affidavit sworn 
out of court. A certificate of identity is 
indorsed on it by the examiner or commis- 


sioner. 


EXHIBITION (echibitio: Lat.), a public 
display of whatever is interesting, either in 
nature or art. Also, a fund séttled for the 
benefit of scholars in the univeraities, 
who are not on the foundation, The person 
receiving thia is called an exh 
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EXHIBITION was ancfently an allowance for 
meat and drink, such as the religious ap- 
propriators made to the poor depending 
vicar.——Medical men speak of the exhibi- 
tion, that fa, the administering of such or 
such a medicine. 

EX’IGENT (they shall demand: Zaz), in 
Law, a writ or part of the process of out- 
lawry. The exigent or exigi facias requires 
the defendant to be summoned by procla- 
mation, in five county courts successively, 
to deliver himself up; and if he does not, 
he ig outlawed, 

EX’‘ILE (exilium: Lat.),astate of banish- 
ment or expulsion from one’s country by 
authority. 


EXIS‘TENCE (existo, I am: Lat.), the , 


state of being, or having an actual essence, 
Locke saysthat we arrive at the knowledge 
of our own existence by intuition; of the 
existence of God, by demonstration ; and of 
other things, by sensation. 

EXIT (he goes away: JDat.),a departure; 
aterm used to denote the action of quitting 
the stage by a player after he has perfonned 
his part. 

EXOC@’TUS (Lat.), in Ichthyology, a 
genus of filying-fishes, The Laocatus exilens, 
or the Mediterranean ying fish, is about 
fourteen inches in Jength, and found prin- 
cipally in the Mediterranean and tho Atian- 
tic, frequently alone, and sometimes in 
small shoals. By the extraordinary length 
of its pectoral] fins it is enabled to quit the 
water and continue flying, about three feet 
rbove the surface, for the distance of 80 or 
106 yards. These fishes are persecuted by 
the dolphin under the water, and by the 
gull or the albatross above its surface, and 
thus often escape destruction by the one 
only to incur it from the other. 

EX’ODUS (exrodos, a going out: Gr.), a 
canonical book of the Old Testament, being 
the second of the Pentateuch or five hooks 
of Moses. It contains a history of the de- 
parture of the children of Israel from Egypt, 
whence the name. 

EX-OFFI’CIO (on account of his office: 
Lat.), in Law, the power a person hag, by 
virtue of bis office, to do certain acts with- 
out special authority.——Ex-OFFICIO IN- 
FORMATIONS are prosecutions commenced 
on behalf of the Crown by one of the law 
officers. 

EXO’/GENODS (exd, on the outside; and 
ginomati, I am produced: G@r.), a Botanical 
term applied to plants which increage by 
successive external additions of their wood 
in contradistinction from endogenous. All 
dicotyledonous plants are exogenous. The 
stems of exogenous trees, for example, the 
oak, beech, and elm, have distinct cellular 
and vascular systems. To the former belong 
the outer bark, the pith, and the medullary 
rays; to the latter, the inner bark, the woody 
layers and the medullary sheath. 

EXOM’PHALOS (ex, away from; and 
omphalog, the navel ; Gr.), in Surgery, arup- 
ture of the navel. 

EX’ORCISM (exorkismos: Gr.), the ex- 
pulsion of evil spirits from persons or 
places, by certain adjurations and cere- 
monies. Exorcism makes a considerable 
part of the ritual of the church of Rome, 
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which prohibits the exorcising any person 

except with the bishop's leave, or through 

the ministration of one who has been or 

dained exorcist, 4 

EX'ORCIST (exorkistésa: Gr, one whe 
professes to cast out evil spirits hy prayers 
or incantations.—-A person who has re- 
ceived one of the four minor orders of the 
church of Rome. 

EXOR’DIUM (a beginning: ZLat.), in Rhe- 
toric, the commencement of a speech, 
serving to prepare the audience for the 
main subject. It may be formal and de- 
liberate, or abrupt and vehement, accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject and the 
occasion. - 

EX‘OSMOSE (ez, out of ; mo, I seek : Gr.), 
aterm denoting the passage outward from 
within, of fluids, through membranes, in 
opposition to endoamose (endon, within: 
Gr... When nuida of dlfferent densitiesare 
placed on opposite sides of a membrane, 
whether animal or vegetable, a certain por- 
tion of each will pass through in opposite 
directions. This process is of universgal 
occurrence in living plants, 

EXOS‘TOSIS (ex, away from; and osteon, 
a bone: G.), in Surgery, # morbid excres- 
cence on a bone, whether attended with an 
erosion or not. 

EXOS’TKA (cxostra: Gr.), in Antiquity, a 
bridge thrust out of a turret on the walls 
of a town, by which the besiegers gaincd 
an entrance into it.—»Also, in the ancient 
drama, a machine for representing the in- 
terior of a building, where the parts sup- 
posed to occur mn privacy were recited. 

EXOT’ERIC. (See KSOTERIO.) 

EXOTIC (exdtekos: Gr.), an appellation 
for the produce of foreign countries. 

, EXPAN’SION (expansio: Lat.), in Natural 
Philosophy, enlargement or increase of 
bulk, lt is one of the most general effects 

|of heat which produces it in all bod{es, 
whether solid or fluid, or in an aeriform 
state. Some bodies expaiud as they grow 

' cold, thus water in the act of freezing; but 
they form no exceptions to the general 

| rule: since the effect 1s due toa pecullar 

‘arrangement of their particres during 
crystallization, and 18 not a regular and 
gradual expansion, like that which occurs 
by means of heat, Several) of the metals 
expand, in passing from a fluid to a solid 
state, The degree of expansion produced 
by heat, in different Nquids, varies very 
considerably. In general, the denser the 
fluid, the less the expansion: water expands 
more than mercury; and alcohol, which 
is lighter than water, expands more than 
water. The expansion of aeriform fluids 
may be exhibited by bringing a bladder, 
partly filled with afr, and the neck closely 
tied, near the fire : the bladder will soon be 
distended, aud, if the heat be strong 
enough, will burst, 

BX-PAR’TE (froin a part: Lat.), in Law, 
on one side; as ex-parte statement, a partial 
statement, or that which ig made by one 
side only. 

EXPEC’TANOY (expecto, I look for: Lat.), 
in Law, a state of waiting or suspense. An 
estate in is one which is to take 
effect or commence after the determination 
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of another estate. Estates of this kind are 
remaind:rs and reversions. 
EXPECTA‘TION (expectatio: Lat), in the 
doctrine of &hances, ig applied to any con- 
tingent event, upon the happening of which 
some benefit is expected.___ EX PECTATION 
OF LIFE, a term referring to the number of 
years which, according to the data afforded 
by statistical tables, persons at any age 
may be expected to live, 
EXPEC’TORANTS (expectaro, I expecto- 
rate: Lat.), those medicines which promote 
expectoration, or a discharge of mucus 
from the trachea and respiratury organs. 
EXPER’IMENT (exrperimentum : Lat.), an 
act or operation designed to discover some 
unknown truth, principle, or effect.——~In 
Chemistry, a trial of the results of certain 
combinations of bodies, in order to dis- 
cover something of their Jaws. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOS‘OPHY (same 
deriv,), those branches of science, the de- 
ductions in which are founded on expert- 
ment, as contrasted with the moral, mathe- 
matical, and speculative departments of 
knowledge. The principal experimental 
eclence is Chemistry ; but there are many 
others,as Optics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Electricity, Magnetisin, &c. 
EX PERIMEN’'TUM CRU‘OIS (the experi- 
ment of the cross: Zat.). (See CkvuctaL.) 
EXPIA‘TION (excprutio, an atonement: 
Lat.), areligious ceremony, by which satis- 
faction is made for sins of omission or 
commission, accidental or intentional. The 


chief mode of expiation among the Jews . 
and pagans was by sacrifice.—- EXPIATION | 


is applied by divines to the pardon pro- 
cured for sin by the obedience and death of 
Christ. 

EXPIRA’TION (expiratio: Lat), in Ant- 
inal Physiology, that part of respiration 
which conststs in expelling the air out of 
the lungs. 

EXPLO‘SION (explosto: Lat.), in Natural 
Philosophy, a sudden and violent expansion 
of an aerial or other elastic fluld, by which 
it instantly overcomes any obstacle that 
happens t@bein the way, sometimes with 
incredible force, and in such a manner as 
to produce the most astonishing effects. 
For example, gunpowder explodes on the 
application of heat, by the sudden conver- 
sion of a solid into gases, It differs from 
mere expansion, by being sudden and vio- 
jent, while the latter acts gradually and 
uniformly for some time, 

EXPO’NENT (expons, I exhibit: Lat.), in 
Algetga, the literal or numerical quantity 
which, placed above aroot at the right hand, 
denotes how many multiplications are ne- 
cessary to produce the power. It is amere 
abbreviation :—thus, a! ig a short way of 
expressing @xaxaxa, or aaaa, 

HXPONEN’TIAL (same dervv,), that which 
relates to exponents. Thus, an exponential 
curve is a curve defined by an exponential 
equation, such as 5° =~ 

EXPOSITOR (Lat), one who explains 
the writings of others; the term is applied 
particularly to those who profess to expound 
the Scriptures. 

EX POST FAC’TO (from something done 
afterwards: Lat.). Au ew post facto law is 
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one whieh operates upon a sv 
liable to it at the time it was ma 

EXPOSTULATION (expostula 
in Rhetoric, a warm address to 
who has done another some inju 
senting the wrong in the strong: 
and demanding reparation. 

EXPRESS’ (expres: F*.), & met 
courler sent to communicate In: 
of an important event, or to d 
portant despatches. 

EXPRESS'ED OILS (exprimoa, 
out: Lat.), in Chemistry, such o 
procured from auy substance | 
pressure, as the oil of almonds, 4 

EXPRES’SION (expressio: Lat.) 
ing, the distinct and natural exh 
character or of sentimentin the ir 
represented. The term expressai 
quently confounded with pass 
they differ in this: that expres 
general term, implying a represe! 
an object agreeably to ite natur 
racter, and the use or office it fs ¢ 
the work; whereas passion, in 
denotes a motion of the body, acc 
with certain tndtcations of strot_. _ _ 
portrayed tn the countenance; 80 that 
every passion fs an expression, but not 
every expression a passion._—EXPRES- 
SION, in Rhetoric, the elucution, diction, or 
choice of words, suited to the subject and 
sentiment.—~—In Music, the tone and man- 
ner which give life and reality to ideaa and 
sentiments. 

EXPROPRIA‘TION (ex, from; and pro- 
prius, one’s own: Lat.), the surrender of a 
claim to exclusive property. 

EXPUI‘TION (expuitio, a spitting out: 
Lav), in Medicine, a discharge of sailva by 
spitting. 

EXPUR/GATORY (expurgatio, a cleans- 
ing: Zat.), serving to purify from anything 
considered noxious or erroneous; as, the 
expurgatory index of the Roman Catholics. 
This ts a catalogue of the books prohibited 
to be read; it is very comprehensive, and 
includes all works on religious subjects 
written by heretics, all works written on 
any subjects by heresiarchs, and many 
works seemingly having but little connec- 
tion with religious matters. It is particu- 
larly gtrict in the prohibition of the Bible 
in vernacular tongues. The reader of books 
placed on this Jndex incurs serious eccle- 
siastical penalties and censures by the very 
fact. Jt is published annually at Rome. 

EXSAN’GUIOUS (exsanguts, bloodless: 
Lat), an epithet for animals which are des- 
titute of red blood. 

EXSICCA’/TION (exsicco, I dry up: Lai.), 
the act of drying, or the evaporation of 
moisture. 

EXSTIP’ULATE (ez, from; and stipula, 
a busk: Zat.), in Botany, an epithet for 
plants which have no stipules, 

EXSUDA'TION (aensudo, I perspire: Lat.), 
in Medicine, a discharge of humours or 
moisture from animal bodies, by sweat or 
through the pores, 

EX‘/TANT (ertans, existing: Lat), an 
epithet for anything which atill subsists 
or is in belng; thus we say, a part only of 
the writings of Cicero is extant. 
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EXTEMPURE | 
BXTHM’PORE (on the emergency: Lat.), 
without previous study or meditation. 


Though an adverb, it is often unnecessarily 
and improperly used as an adjective; as, an 
extempore sermon, instead of an extempo- 
rary or extemporaneous sermon, &c.—To 
ectemporize well requires a ready mind well 
furnished with knowledge. 

EXTEN’SION (extensto, a stretching out: 
Lat.), in Philosophy, one of the common 
aud essential properties of matter, or that 
by which it occupies some part of universal 
space, 

EXTEN’SOR ({extendo, I stretch out: 
DLat.), in Anatomy, an appellation given to 
several muacies, from their extending or 
atretching the parts to which they belong. 

EXTENT’, in Law, a writ of execution, 
sometimes called an extend: factas (you shall 
cause to be appraised at theirfull or extend- 
ed value), directed to the sheriff, against 
the body, lands, and gvooda, or the lands 
only of a debtor It is elther extent r 
chef, or extent en ard. The former isa 
proceeding for the king to recover his own 
debt; the latter, a proceeding for recover- 
ing the debt‘due to a crown debtor, and in 
*his the crown {s the nominal plaintiff, on 
the ground that it is entitled to the debts 
due to the debtor. 

EXTENUA‘TION (extenuatio, a diminish- 
ing: Lat.), theact of representing anything 
less faulty or criminal than {t is in fact; it 
iy opposed to aggravation 

EXTIN’°GUISHMENT (extenguo, I quench: 
Cat), in Law, the annihilation of an estate, 
&c., by means of its being merged {n or con- 
solidated with another. Thus, a term of 
years ig extinguished when the lessee ac- 
quires the legal reversion. 

EX’TRA, a Latin preposition, denoting 
beyond or excess: as, extra-work, extra-pay, 
&e, It serves as a prefix to numerous Eng- 
liah words, 

EXTRACT (extractus, drawn out: Lat), 
In Pharmaceutical Chemistry, the purer or 
more active parts of any substance extract- 
ed from its inert and grosser parts by meang 
of decoction, and formerly also by distil- 
lution, until they were of the consistence 
of paste.—— EXTRAOTIVE PRINOIPLE, A pe- 
culiar principle, supposed to form the basis 
of all vewetable extracts. 

EXTRAO’TION OF ROOTS (same der2v.), 
in Algebra and Arithmetic, an operation by 
which the root of a given quautity is found; 
that is, a quantity which, rafsed to the 
power indicated by the exponent of the root, 
would produce the given quantity Thus, 
a is the cube root of a3, since a raised to the 
cuhe would be a4, 

EXTRAVAGANZA (Ital), in Music, a 
kind of composition remarkable for its 
wildness and tncoherence.——Irregular dra- 
natic pieces, generally of the Lurlesque 
rast, are also sometimes called extrava- 
ganzas 

EXTRAVABSA’TION (extra, on the out- 
side; and vasa, a vessel: Lat.), a term ap- 
oiled to fluids when out of thefr proper 
vessels. Thus, when blood {a thrown out 
on the brain, it is said to be ertravasated 

EBXTRE'ME ‘extremus, the last: Lat.), In 
Logic, the same as term. Ina syllogism, 
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the extremes are the terms of the conclu- 
sion: the major or greater extreme being 
that found in the major proposition, and 
the minor, or less extreme, tHat found in 
the minor proposition. Thus, in ‘ Man {s an 
animal: Henry {s a tnan, therefore Henry 
is an animal;’ the word anmal is the 
greater extreme, Henry the less extreme 
and mun the medium. The subject and 
predicate are the extremes of a proposition, 
the copula being placed between them —— 
In Mutherinatics, the extremes are the first 
and Jast terms of a proportion or series. 

EXTRE’ME UNC'TION, one of the seven 
sacraments of the Roman Catholic church. 
Jt consists in the anointing various parts 
of the body, and the recitation of certain 
prayers; and is supposed to cleanse froin 
sins not expiated by other means. It de- 
rives its name from the fact, that iu is not 
administered unless there {8 some reason 
to believe that the recipient is near death. 
It is intended only for such as are in danger 
of death from swkness; and, therefore, 
#6 never received by those who are con- 
demned to death juridically, or who art 
about to embark in any enterprise, howevcr 
perilous. 

EXTREM‘ITY (ertremitas: Lat). In 
Painting and Sculpture, the extrenuttes of 
the body are the head, hands, and feet.—— 
In Anatomy, this term is appHed to the 
limbs, as distinguishing them from the 
other divisions of the animal, the head anc 
trunk. 

BXU‘VILA (Lat.), in Natural History, the 
cast skins, shells, or coverings of animals. 

EY’AS (niais, simple: Fy.), In Falconry, 
a young hawk just taken from the nest, 
not able to procure {ts own food. Itisa 
contraction of faucon niars. 

EYE (eag: Sux.), in Anatomy, the organ 
of sight amongst mammals, It conaslata of 
many parts. The outermost membrane of 
the ball of the eye is called the seleratn 
(skleroo, I harden: Gr.), and to this the nus 
eles that move the eye are attached. Its 
internal surface is lined by the choroid (80 
called from aé fancied resemblance to 
another membrane, termed c : Gr), 
and this is continuous with the irzs, a mov- 
able curtain floating in the aqueous humour, 
with a rounded opening at its middle, 
known as the pupil This opening is con- 
tinually varying when the eyelids are sepa- 
rated, according to the quantity of light. 
When the light Is strong the pupil ia mude 
sinaller; when the light fs less abundant, it 
is enlarged, The crystalline lens \s n, pellu- 
cid body, enclosed in a delicate cupsule, and 
placed in the concave depression of the 
front of the vitreous humour, a transparent 
and pellucid pulpy matter, filling the ballof 
the eye behind the tens, and covered ex- 
ternally by the hyalod or arachnoid mem- 
brane. The optic nerve enters the back of 
the eyeball by a perforation in the sclerotic 
and choroid coats, and ig spread on the 
posterior and {nterior surface of the latter, 
forming & nervous expansion, termed the 
retina The eye is moved by six muscles, 
In speaking of the mechanism of the organ 
of vision, we may not improperly liken it to 
a natural camera obscura, provided with a 
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ns, Which, at the back of the eye, forms a 
icture on the retina. When the lens is 
oo convex, the picture falls short of the 
erve, and tife person is short-sighted: 
rhen the picture tends to form beyond the 
ierve, owing to the lens not being suffi- 
fently convex, then the person is long- 
{ghted. In the first cuse, a concave glass 
8 required, and in the latter a convex, as in 
ged persons. The principal appendages of 
he eye are the eyelids, with their cilie or eye- 
ashes; the lachrymal glands, whick secrete 
he tears; the tunica conjunctiva, a thin trans- 
yarent membrane, which lines the posterior 
surface of the eyeHdsand the front part of 
he eyeball. Its outer surface is always 
noist. The small red tubercle at the {nner 
ingle of the eyelids is called the carunculu 
ackrymailis, in front and without which are 
the apertures known as puncta lachrymalia, 
ane situate on each lid opposite the other. 
These are the external openings of the 
lachrymal ducts, along which the tears 
travel from the lachrymal sac, a menbra- 
nous bag, situate at the inner angle of the 
orbit-——Ey8, in Architecture, any round 
window made in a pediment, an attic, the 
reins of a vault, &c.——LEyx, in Gardening, 
a small bud or shoot, inserted into a tree, 
by way of graft. Eye of a volute, the 
centre of the volute, or that potnt in whici 
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F, the sixth letter of the English and 
Latin alphabets, is a lahto-dental aspirate, 
formed by placing the upper teeth on the 
under Hip, while emitting the breath. Its 
kindred letter 138 », which is distinguished 
from {it chicfily by being more vocal. The 
Romans borrowed the digamma or PF of 
the Greeks, and used it inverted for some 
tines thus, J, for V consonant, as DIgI for 
DIVI. Some bave supposed that this was 
done first by Claudius; but many tnscrip- 
tions belonging to periods much anterior 
to his time exhibit this singular use of 
the letter. As an abbreviation on medals, 
monuments, &., F. stands for Fabius, Fu- 
rius, Feliz, Faustus, &.—With merchants, 
it signifies folio (page). F,i{n medical pre- 
scriptioys and on documents, is often used 
for fat Uet it be made or done). It also 
stands for Fellow, as P.A.S. Fraternitatis 
Antiquariorwm Socius (Fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society). F,as a numeral, with the 
Romans, signified 40; and with a dash over 
{t, 40,000.—-In Music, /. over a line means 
forte ; ff. forttesimo or molto forte; and F ts 
the nominal of the fourth note in the na- 
tural diatonic acale of C. 

FA,in Music, one of the syllables invented 
by Guido Aretino, to mark the fourth note 
(F) of the modern scale, which rises thus: 
pil (do), ra, mt, fa, &c, 

FA'BIAN, an epithet sigmfying that line 
wt military tactics which declines the risk- 
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the helix or spiral of which {it ts formed 
commences.—EyY# of an anchor, the hole 
by which the ring of the anchor is put {nto 
the shank.__-EYEs of a ship, the parts 
which lie near the hawseholes, particularly 
in the lower compartmentsa.._—Eyg of a 
dome, an aperture in the top of a dome, as 
that of the Pantheon in Rome, or of St. 
Paul’s in London ; it is usually covered with 
a lantern, 

EY’EBOLT, in ships, a bar or bolt of fron, 
with an eye, formed to be driven into the | 
deck or sides, for the purpose of booking | 
tackle to. 

EY’EBRIGHT, the common name of an 

‘nglish wild plant, belonging to the genus 
Euphrasia, nat. ord. Scrophulariacess. It 
was at one tiine supposed to be efficacious 
in diseases of the eye. 

EYE’-PIECE, the lens or combination of 
lenses, placed next the eye, in telescopes | | 
and microscopes, 

EY’E-SERVICE, service performed only 
while under the tnapection of an employer, 

EYRE (Fr.; from itinere, on a journey: 
Lat.), an old law term applied to Judges when 
travelling through the country to adminis- 
ter justice. They were then called justices 
in eyre. 

HY’RIE, or EY'RY (ey, an egg: Teut.), the 
nest of @ bird of prey. 


\ 


ing of a battle in the open field, but secks 
every opportunity of harassing the enemy 
by countermaurches, ambuscades, &c. It 1s 
go called from Q. Fabius Maximus, the Ro- 
mnn general opposed to Hannibal. 

FA’BLE (fabula: Lat.), a short fictitious 
narration, forming a didactic ajlegory. 
Fables tre congenial with an undeveloped 
stuge of thought; they pleased the man of 
early times and the children of modern 
days. Jotham’s fable of the trees is the 
oldest that is extant. Nathan's fable of the 
poor man is next in antiquity. We find 
4Es0p in the most distant ages of Greece ; 
and in the early dsys of the Roman com- 
mouwealth, we read of a mutiny appeased 
by the fable of the belly and the members. 
—— FABLE, the plot of an epic or dramatic 
poem: this, according to Aristotle, fs the 
principal part, and, a8 it were, the soul of 
the entire poem, 

FABULOUS AGE (fubuloses, from fabula, | 
a fictitious narrative: Lat.), that period fn 











the history of every nation in which super- 
natural events are represented to have - 
happened. The fabulous age of Greece and 
Rome is called also the heroic age. | 
FACA’DE (F,), in Architecture, the front | 
or face of an edifice. As, in most build- | 
ings, only one side is conspicuous, viz. 
that which faces the street, and usually con- 
tains the principal entrance, this has been, 
in aspecial manner, denominated the facade 
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FAOB (F¥.), in Geometry, one of the 
plane surfaces of a polyhedron.——-In For- 
tification, a line of rampart, or the extent 
hetween the two outermost points of two 
adjacent bastions. 

FA‘CETS (faceties: Fr.), small faces or 
planes in brilliant and rose diamonds. 

FA'CIAL LINE or AN’GLE. These 
verms are used tn describing the conforma- 
tion that exists in the bones of the face 
A small angle indicates projecting jaws, a 
high angle, that the forehead overhangs 
the Jaws. Suppose a straight line drawn at 
the base of the akull from the great occi- 
pital cavity across the external orifice of 
the ear tothe bottom of the nose. If we 
draw another straight line from the bottom 
of the nose, or from the roots of the upper 
incisor teeth, to the forehead, then both 
lines will form an angle, which will be more 
acute in brutes, the less the shape of their 
face resembles that of men. In apes, 
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warrants, &c., and his bona fide contracts 
are valid. 

FAO’TORY (factura, a making: Dat.), an 
establishment supplied with nachinery for 
the purpose of ng on any branch of 
manufacture. Until 1802, no statutes ex- 
isted regarding the employment of children 
in mills or factories. In 1883, inapectors 
of factories were appointed ; and It was pro- 
hibited by law to employ any young person 
or female under eighteen years of age in 
any factory, before six in the morning or 
after six in the afternoon, or on Satur- 
days after two in the afternoon; and all 
young persons under thirteen years of age 
are bound to attend school during some 
period of the day. 

FACULA (facula, a little torch: Lat), 
in Astronomy, a name given to certain 
bright spots in the sun. 

FAC’ULTY (facultas: Lat.), 3 term used 
to denote the powers or capacities of the 








this angle is only from 45° to 60°; in the; human mind, viz. understanding, will, 
orang-outang, 63°; in the skull of anegro, memory, imagination, &a If it be a 
about 70°; in a European, from 75° to 85°. | power exerted by the body alone, it is called 
In Grecian statues, this angle ordinarily | a corporcal or animal faculty; ff it Lelong 


Amounts to 90°, that is a right angle. 
FA‘CIES HIPPOCRAT’ICA (Hippocratic 
face: JLat.), in Medicine, that deathiike 
appearance which consists in the nostrils 
being swharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
low, the tips of the ears contracted, the 
forehead dry and wrinkled, and the com- 
plexifon pale or tivid. It is so called from 
Hippocrates, by whom it has becn so cor- 
rectly described in his Prognostice. 
FAC-SIM’ILE (Cfacere, to make; and at- 
mile, ike: Dat.), an imitation of an original 
in all its traits and pecuilarities. | 
FACTION (factio: Lat), in Antiquity, 
one of the troops or companies of com- 
batante in games of the circus. They were 
four in number; the green, blue, red, and 
white, fo which the purple and yellow were 
added by Domitian.—— Facrion, in modern 
times, a party in political society, combined 
or acting in unton, in opposition to the 
government, The term {is usually, but not | 
neceasarily, applied to a minority, and ia 
now employed in an opprobrious sense. 


made by art, in distinction from what fa 


ployed to dispose of goods, consigned or 
delfvered to him by or for a principal, aad 
paid by a commission He may buy or 
sell for his principal in hisown name, whilst 
abroker must always name his principal. 
He $s entrusted with the possession, con- 
trol, and disposal of the goods. He har a 
special property in them, and a lien on 
them for what may be owing to him. He 
may pledge the woods for advances, made 
on account of the principal, or for ad- 
vances to himself as far as his Hen extends. 
A factor ts Hable criminally for pledging 
goods for his own benefit in violation of 
good faith. A buyer or pawnee without 
uotice is protected in his dealings with a 
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FACTITIOUS (factztvus, artificial: Dat), | purities, or sediment that settles at the 
tn Chemistry, &c, any epithet for what is | bottom after distillation, fermentation, &c 


produced by nature; as, factitwus cinna- | 


ar 
FACTOR (a maker: Lat.—he fs a maker | 
of bargains), in Commerce, an agent em-, flowers are produced in globular catkins, and 


factor, who bas possession of bills of lading, ; kind of pottery, superior to the common 
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to the mind, it is called a rational faculty ; 
and {it may further be distinguished into 
a natural faculty, or that by which the 
body ig nourished, and a vital, or that by 
which Hfe {s preserved, &c.—— FPacu.ry, a 
term applied to the different departments 
of a university, divided according to the 
arts and sciences taught there. In most 
universities there are four faculties: of 
arts, including humanity and philosophy ; 
of theology; of physic; and of civil law 
The degrees in the several faculties of our 
universities are those of bachelor, master, 
and doctor —— FAoo ty, in Law,a privilege 
granted to a person, by favour and indul- 
gence, of doing that which, by the strict 
letter of the law, he ought not to do.— 
FAOULTY OF ADVOCATES, & term applied to 
the college or society of advocates in 8cot- 
land, who plead in all actions before the 
court of session, Justiciary, and exchequer. 
Their elective president is termed Dean uf 
Faculty. 

¥2’CES (Lat.), in Chemistr¢, dregs, im- 
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FA‘/GUSB (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Corylaceaw, including tlie 
common beech tree F, sylvatica, which risc a 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet. Its 


are succeeded by angular fruit called mast 
which, like acorns, serves as food forawine, 
Ite bark has a peculiar silvery app*arance, 
which, added to the gracefulness of ita 
growth and the elegance of {ts follage ren- 
ders it a beautiful object in forest scenery. 
Its wood is much employed in turnery and 
for chairs. 

FAHL’‘ERZ, fn Mineralogy, grey copper 
ore; sometimes called tetrahedral copper 
pyrites, 

FAH’LUNITE (because found at Fuhlun), 
in Mineralogy, a sub-species of octahedral 
Corundum. It is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. 

FAI’ENCE, or IMITATION PORCELAIN, & 
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sorts in its glazing, beauty of form, and rich- | 


ness of painting. It derived its name from 
the town of Faenza, in Romagna, where it 
is said to haye been invented in 1299. It 
reached its highest perfection in the 16th 
century; and sume pleces which were 
painted by the great artists of the period 
are highly valued as monuments of early art. 

FAINTS (faner, to fade away: Fy.), in the 
distillation of whiskey, the weak spirituous 
Hquor that runs off first and last from the 
still. This crude spirit is much impreg- 
nated with foatid essential ofl, and is there- 
fore very unwholesome. 

FAIR (feria, holidays: Lat.), a kind of 
market, on an extensive scule, granted to 
a town, by privilege, for the more speedy 
en commodious providing of such things 
as the place stands in need of. The most 
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[ FALCONRY 


FALCA'DE (fala, a sickle: Lat, from 
the form assumed by the horse's legs), in 
Horsemanship, the act by which the horse 
throws himself upon his haunches; as in 
very quick curvets. 

FAL/OATED (/falcatus, scythe-shaped: 
Lat.), an epithet for anything in the form 
of a sickle: thus, the moon is said to be 
faleated when she appears horned, 

FKAL/CHION (fauchon: Fr.; from falz, a 
Bickle: Lat.),a kind of sword, having {ts 
extremity turned up somewhat like a hook. 

FAL/CIFORM PRO'CEBSS (Jails, a sickle ; 
and forma, a form: Jat), in Anatomy, a 
process of the dura niater, in the form of a 
Bickle, It separates the two hemispheres of 
the brain. 

FAL’/CO (a falcon, from fala, a sickle: 
Lat., on account of the shape of its bill), in 





{inportant fairs now held are probably thoxe | Ornithology, & genus of ancipitrine diurnal 
of Germany; and particularly of Leipsic,' birds. They are characterized by a powerful 


where books form so important a branch of | 


commerce, But neither at home nor abroad 
can they have the {mportauce they formerly 
had, because the communication between 
different places igs now so easy, that mer- 
chaudise may be readily obtained direct 
from the locality in which {t ia produced or 
manufactured. At all fairs held within ten 
miles of Temple Bar, business sud amuse- 
ments of every kind must ceasc at 11 o'clock 
jn the evening, and not recommence before 
6 Oclock in the morning. 

FAIRY (ferhth: Sag.), an limaginary spirit 
or being, Fairies were supposed to assume 
a human form, though they were of an ex- 
tremely diminutive sige ; to bedistinguished 
by w variety of fantastical actions, good or 
bad; and always to exercise a magic power 
over mortals. In an ago of ignorance, the 
{inagination easily substitutes a poetical 
mytbology in the place of natural causes. 
The Fata of the Italians, whence the 
French derived the word /fée, is not iden- 
tical with our fairy; being a kind of pro- 
phetess, The Italians, as well as the Ara- 
bians, had stories of a country inhabited 
by falries——Farrny RING or CIROLE, 
a phenomenon frequently seen in the 
fields, con@sting of a bare, and seemingly 
beaten track, round a circular space, co- 
vered with grass, and formerly ascribed to 
the dances of the fairies. It has been sup- 
posed by some, that these rings are the 
effect of lightning; but a more rational 
theory ascribes them toa kindof fungus, 
which grows in a circle from the centre 
outwards, destroying the grass as it ex- 
tends. The interior of the circle, being en- 
richedéy the decayed roots of the fungi, is 
soon covered again with verdure, 

FAKIR’ or FAQUIR’ (poor: Arab.), a 
devotee, or Indian monk. The fakirs are a 
kind of fanatics in the East Indies, who 
retire from the world and give themselves 
up to contemplation. Their great aim isto 
gain the veneration of the world by their 
absurd and cruel penances, outdoing even 
the mortifications and severities of the an- 
cient anchorets. Some of them mangle their 
bodies with scourges and knives; others 


beak, generally armed with a kind of tooth 
on each side, nenr the apex; their wings 
are strong, long, and pointed; and they 
are remarkable for courage and activity. 
The supercillary arch projects above the 
eye, giving them a bold aud threatening 
physiognomy. Most of them subsist on liv- 
jug prey. Their first plumawe differs from 
that of maturity, which is not acquired he- 
fore the third or fourth year; but so rapid 
is the growth of the true falcons, that in 
three months the young equal the old ones 
in size, The female ia generally oue-third 
larger than the male. There are several 
species in the British Isles, the best known 
of which are the Gyr falcon (F. Islandicus), 
the Peregrine falcon (F. peregrinus), the 
Hobby (#. subbuteo), the Merlin (F. esalon), 
and the Kestrel (F. tinnunculus).——~In Her- 
aldry, the falcon is usually represented on 
coxuts of arms with bells on its legs, and 
also decorated with a hood, virols, rings, &¢. 
KALCONET?" ( falconette, literally a smal) 
falcon: #r.), a sinall cannon, or piece of 
ordnance used in former timea. 
FAL/CONRY (falco, a falcon: Lat), the 
art of training all kinds of hawks, but more 
especially the Falco peregrinus, called the 
gentle falcon, for the sport of hawking. This 
was much practised {n Burope and Asia in 
the chivalric ages, and coutinued a favour- 
{te amusement til) the 17th century ; but the 
invention of firearms gradually superseded 
{t. ‘In the language of Falconry,’ says Yar- 
rell, ‘the female peregrine is exclusively 
called the Falcon, andon account of her 
vreater size, power, and courage, is usually 
flown at herons and ducks. The male pere- 
grine being sometimes one-third !egs than 
the female, is called the tiercel or tiercelet, 
and is more frequently flown at partridges 
and sometimes at magpies.’ In France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, falconry was at one time 
in such high esteem, that during the reign 
of Francis I. of France, his grand falconer 
received a salary of 4,000 livres a year, had 
under him fifteen noblemen and fifty fal- 
coners, and enjoyed the privilege of hawking 
through the whole kingdom at pleasure. 
His entire establishment, which cost an- 


never lice down ; and others remain all their |nually about 40,000 livres, attended the 


lives inone posture. Some classes of them, 


king wherever he went, and those who were 
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FALDAGE | 
were loaded with royal favours. In England, 
also, falconry was greatly valued as a recre- 
ation ; and there is to this day an hereditary 
grand falconer (the Duke uf St. Alban’s), 
who, by virtue of his office, presents the 
sovereign with a cast of falcons on the day 
of thecoronation Astfmillar service is per- 
formed by the person who represents the 
Stanley family, in the Isle of Man. 
FAL'DAGE (faldagium: Mod, Lat. ; from 
fald, a fold: Saa.), a privilege which certain 
lords anciently reserved to themselves of 
setting up folds for sheep in any fields 
within their manors, the better to manure 


them. 

FAL’LAOY (fallacia, deceit: Dat), a lo- 
gical artifice, ‘or an argument framed so as 
to deceive; a sophism. The word ia now 
frequently employed erroneously to signify 
x simple mistake. 

FALLING BICK'NESS. [See EPi1LEPsy.) 

FALL‘'ING STARS. [See AEROLITES.)} 

FALLO’PIAN TUBES, in Anatomy, two 
canals or ducts arising in the womb and 
terminating inthe ovarium. They received 
their name from Gabriel Fallopius, a cele- 
brated Italian anatomist and physictan of 
the 16th century, who is said to have first 
ascertained their office. 

FAL‘/LOW (falewe, pale yellow: Sax.), a 
term applied to land which ia left unculti- 
vated foroneor more years, A naked fallow 
{ig one in which the soi] remains a whole 
year without any kind of crop. A turnip or 
green crop fallow ig one in which the land is 
left idle from harvest till the beginning of 
summer, and is then sown with turnips, or 
aimflar crops, {n rows. Fallowing was prac- 
tised by the Romans, and it was very com- 
mon among ourselves until the middle of 
the last century. But where a proper rota- 
tion ig adopted, fallowing is unnecessary, 
except in strong clays; and probably not 
even in these, if they are properly drained. 

PAL/LOW-DEER (same deriv.), the Dama 
vulgaris of zoologists. It has a brownish 
bay colour with pale spots. Its horns are 
broad and palmated : thelr extremities point 
a little forward, and are branched on the 
hinder sides ; unlike the stag, every branch 
of whose horn is shaped like the stem that 
supports it, the fallow-deer has two sharp 
and slender brow antlers, and above them 
two small slender branches. These horns 



















are made into Knife-handles, and similar 
articles, This animal usually forma one of 
the ornaments of English parks. Persia is 
its native country. 

FALSE CA’/DENOR (falsus, false : Lat.), in 
Music, one in which the bass rises a tone 
or senitone, instead of rising a fourth or 
falling a fifth. 

F KEEL, the timber added below 
the main keel, both as a defence and as a 
sare of making the ship hold a better 
wih 

FALSE ROOF, in Carpentry, that part of 
a house which is between the roof and the 
covering. 

FALSET’TO (/tai), in Music, that species 
of voice in a man, the compass of which 
lies above his natural voice. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS (fSamilians, fami- 
Mar: Lat.), demons, or evil spirits, supposed 
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to be continually within call, and at the 
service of their masters; sometimes under 
an assumed shape, sometimes compelled by 
magical skill, and sometimes@oing volun- 
tary service. In Eastern stories, nothing 
is more common than the mention of magic 
gems, rings, &¢., to which are attached 
genit, sometimes good, sometimes bad. The 
genius or daimou, which Socrates and some 
other celebrated ancients were said to have 
had as companions, was a kind of familiar. 

FAMILY (familia: Lat.),in Natural His- 
tory,a tribe of animals or vegetables allied 
to each other by certain distinctive charac 
teristics.——FAMILY OF CURVES, in Mathe- 
matics, a congermes of several kinds of 
curves, all of which are defined by the same 
equation, but in a different manner, accord- 
ing to thetr different orders. 

FANAT'IO (fanaticus, from fanum, 1 tem- 
ple: Lat), an enthusiastic visionary person, 
who, in religious matters, adopts extrava- 
gant opinions. The expression was an- 
ciently given toa set of prophetic priests, 
who passed their time in temples (fana), 
and being often seized with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, as if inspired by the divinity, 
exhibited wild and frantic gestures. 

FANDAN’GO, an old Spanish dance, which 
proceeds gradually, from aslow and untform, 
to the most lively motion. It is seldom 
danced but at the theatre, and in the partics 
of the lower classes ; nor isit, in these cases, 
even customary to dance it with those vo- 
luptuous looks and attitudes which distin- 
guish the true fandango. There ts another 
species of fandango, called the bolero, the 
motions and steps of which are slow and 
sedate, but grow rather more lively towards 
theend. In these dances the time is beaten 
by castanets. 

FANFAIWE (Fr), a short, ively, loud, 
and warlike piece of music, composed for 
trumpets and kettle-drums. Also, short 
ively pieces, performed on hunting-horna, 
in the chase, From tt are derived Sanfaron, 
a boaster, aud fanfaronade, boasting, 

FAN-PALMS, palms with leaves like fans. 
(See PALM] 

FANTA‘SIA (a fanev: Ital? in Music, 
the name generally given to a species of 
composition, supposed to be struck off in 
the heat of the imagination, and in which 
the composer is allowed to give free range 
to his ideas, unconfined by the rules of 
science, Some limit the term to mere ox- 
temporaneous effusions, which are transt- 
tive and evanescent; differing trom the 
capriccio in this—that though the latter ig 
oe is the result of premeditat. n, and 

, es permanent; whereas the fantasi 
when finished, is thought of no ee i 

FAROE (farcire, to stuff: Lat.),a dramatic 
piece or entertainment, of a low, comic cha- 
racter. It was originally a droll, or petty 
show, exhibited by mountebanks and their 
buffoons tn the open streets to gather the 
people together. It has, however, lon 
been removed to the theatre: n 
of being performed by merry-andrews, to 
amuse the rabble, is acted by comediana, 
and has become the entertainment of a 
polished audience. As the aim of a farce 
is to promote mirth, the dialogue is nog 
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refined, nor 19 there any opportunity lost 
to excite laughter, however wild or extra- 
Vagant the plot, or however ridiculous the 
rbaracters. The farce is restricted to three 
acts, and frequently contains only two. 
The French vaudeville corresponds to the 
English farce. 

FARI'NA (Lai), the mealy albumen of 
cereal grains. It consists chiefly of starch. 

FAR’MERS-GE/NERAL. These were per- 
sons who, under the old French monarchy, 
farmed the government taxcs; that is, they 
paid a certain sum into the treasury, and 
then collected the taxes on their own ac- 
count. In 1728 these coutractors were 
formed into a cumpany. Although they 
were at & Vast expense in the collection, 
they made large profits. Onechief cause of 
the Revolution was the oppressive nature 
of the taxes thus collected, and by that 
outbreak the fermiers-généraux were swept 
awny, 

FAR’/RIERY (ferrier, a farrier; from fer, 
fron: Fr.), the art of preventing or curing 
the diseases of horses, This is now generally 
ealled the veterinary art; and the smith 
whose business it is to shoe horses is de- 
nominated a farrier. 

FAS‘CES (Lat), in Roman Antiquity, 
bundles of rods, with an axe projecting 
from one end of each bundle, and carried 
by officers called lectora, before consuls and 
others, They were popularly believed to 
havo heen derived ffom the kings, and they 
were considered emblenis of supreme power, 
the axe signifying the powcr to decapitate, 
and the rods the power to heat the criminal, 
a8 was usual before capital execution. The 
civic prestors had two fasccs, proconsuls 
and provincial preetors six, consuls twelve, 
and dictators twenty-four. The consuls 
had all their fusces in turn. 

FAS/OIA (Itai), in Architecture, any flat 
meinber having a considerable breadth and 
but a small projecture, as the band of an 
architrave, larmier, &c.——In Astronomy, 
the bright stripes or belts observed on the 
discs of some planets, particularly Jupiter. 
——In Angtomy, the tendinous expansions 
of the muscles. 

FASCICULITE (fasciculus, a bundle: 
Lat,; and lithos, a stone: Gr.), in Minera- 
logy, a variety of fibrous hornblende, of a 
fascicular structure. 

FASOIOC’ULUS (a bundle: Lat.), in Medi- 
cine, denotes a handful, or, according to 
some, aS much as can be taken up in the 
arm when bent.——FAasolouLvus, in Botany, 
a spegies of inflorescence similar to the 
corymbus, except that the expansion its 
centrifugal instead of centripetal. 

FASOINA’TION (fascinatio: Lat.), the 
fact of being charmed, operated upon, or 
influenced by the look of certain persons: 
it ig generally taken in an evil sense. A 
belief in fascination appears to have been 
very generally prevalent in most ages and 
countries. Until very recently, {t was 
prevalent among the Scotch Highlanders 
and the inhabitants of the western islands, 
where the fear of the evil eye has led to 
various precautions against its influence; 
and in some remote districts it is not even 





Greasurp. [Far 
it is immediately lafd in the cradle and 
loaded with amulets, whtle the most absurd 
cercmonies are used to protect it from the 
noxious fascination of somo invisible de- 
mon, Nay, the evil eye is there feared at 
all tines, and supposed to affect persons of 
all ages, who, by their prosperity, may be 
the objects of envy. It fg equally a source 
of terror to the lower orders at Naples. 

FAS’CINES (Fr.), in Fortification, small 
branches, or bavius, bound up in bundles, 
and used tn raising batteries, filling up 
moats, binding ramparts where the earth 
is bad, making parapets, &ec. 

FASH’'ION-PIECKES, in ships, the hind- 
most timbers which terminate the breadth, 
and form the shape of the stern. 

FAS’SITE, in Mineralogy, a varlety of 
augite, found in Fassa, in the Tyrol. 

KFAS’TT (Lat.), in Antiquity, the name 
given to the Roman calendar, in which 
were sct down all days of feasts, pleadings, 
games, ceremonies, the names of public 
Officers, and the different important mat- 
ters, changeable each year. Ovid wrote a 
poem, describing the Roman festivals, their 
origin, &, but only half of it has come 
down to us. : 

FASTS (fasten, to fast: Ger.), occastonal 
abstinence from food, on days appointed 
by public authority to be observed in fast- 
ing and humiliation. Solemn fasts have 
been observed in all agesand nations, espe- 
cially in times of mourning and affliction. 
The Jews, besides their stated fast days, 
occasionally enjoined others in the time of 
any public calamity. They were observed 
upon the second and fifth daya of the week, 
beginning an hour before sunset, and con- 
tinuing till midnight of the following day. 
The Jews, on these occasions, always wore 
sackcloth pext their skins, rent their clothes, 
which wére of coarse white stuff, sprinkled 
ashes on their heads, went barefoot, and 
neither washed their hands nor anointed 
their bodies as usual. They thronged the 
temple, made long and mournful prayers, 
and had every external appeara ice of hu- 
miliation and dejection. In ordertorender 
their abstinence complete, they were al- 
lowed to eat nothing at night but a little 
bread dipped tn water, with some salt for 
seasoning, unless they chose some bitter 
herbs and pulse. In the Roman Catholic 
church fasting differs from abstinence, in 
being a refraining for a certain time from 
all kinds of food. The diatinction was not 
known fn ancient times. 

FAT (fett: Ger.), oleaginous matter se- 
creted by the blood, and deposited in the 
adipose tissues of animal hbodies.—¥Fats 
vary in consistence, colour, and smell, ac- 
cording to the animals from which they are 
obtained ; thus, they are generally fluid in 
the cetaceous tribes, soft and rank-flavyoured 
in the carnivorous, solid and nearly scent- 
less in the ruminants, usually white and 
copious in well-fed young animals, yellowish 
and more scanty in the old. Their consist- 
ence varies also according to the organ of 
their production, being firmer under the 
skin, and in the neighbourhood of the kid 
neys, than among the movable viscera, The 
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alkalis, and form perfect soaps, With some 
of the earths, and metallic oxides also, 
they produce saponaceous compounds; and 
“hey even facilitate the oxidation of some 
of the metals, as copper and mercury, by 
the atmospheric air, Animal fat is not 
homogeneous, but consists of four proxi- 
mate principles, viz. stearine, margarine, 
oleine, and glycerine, the two former heing 
solid, and the two latter fluid, at ordinary 
temperatures. The first three are com- 
pounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
with water; the last is a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, without water. 
As to the applications of the fats, see CAaN- 
DLES and SOAP. 

FA'TALISM (fatalis, fatal: Lat.), the be- 
Hef in an unchangeable destiny, to which 
everything is subject, or the doctrine which 
teaches that all events take place by an in- 
evitable necessity. 

FATA MORGANA (the fairy Morgana: 
Ttal.),a singular aerial phenomenon occta- 
sionally seen in the straits of Messina. 
This peculiar atmospherical refraction is 
not, however, altogether confined to that 
lorality, having occasionally been seen on 
our own coasts. It consists in the appear- 
ance in the air, over the surface of the sea, 
of multiplied images of the objects on the 
surrounding coasts. They are cases of an 
unusually strong 22) age. 

FATE (fatum: Lat.), destiny depending 
on a superior cause, and uncontrollable. 
According to the Stvics, every event 1s the 
result of fate. In the sense in which the 
moderns use the word, it implies the order 
or determination of Providence, 

FA'THER (vater: Ger.), aterm applied, in 
Church History, to ancient authors who 
have preserved in their writings the tradi- 
tions of the Ohurch. No author who wrote 
later than the 12th century is dignified with 
the title of father. The primitive fathers 
are usually considered to be: Clemens Ro- 
manus, bishop of Rome, who d. A.D, 100; 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who d. 107; 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, "who suffered 
martyrdom, 167; Justinus, who suffered 
martyrdom at Rome; Theophilus, bishopof 
Antioch, who 4d. about 180; Trengus, who 
suffered martyrdom ; Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who d. about 220; Cy) prian, bishop of 
poate who suffered martyrdom about 

; Origen of Alexandria, who d. about 
ot Gregory, bishop of Neo-Casarea, who 
d. about 264; Dionysius, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who d. 265; Tertullianus, who died in 
the reign of Alexander Severus. In the 
fourth century, after Christianity had been 
embraced by the emperors, the following 
are enumerated as the fathers of the Greek 
or Eastern Church; Eusebius of Ossare 
d. 340; ‘Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
e iy Basilius the Great, bishop of Cresa- 

: Gregorius Nasianzenus, d. 889; Grego- 
ride. bishop of Nyasa, d. 396 ; Oyril, bishop 
of Jerusalem, d, 386; St. J ohn Chrysostom, 


patriarch of natantinople, d. 407; Epipha- 
nius, bishop of herree d, 403 ; Cyril, bishop 
of Alexan : phratm the Syrian, 


dria, d. 
d. 378. The thera 5 of the Latin or Western 
Ohurch were Lactantius, 4.316; Hilarius, 
bishop of ee ee ee d. 368; Ambrose, aroh- 


bishop nop of Milan, d. 397; Jerome, d.420; Au 
guatine, bishop of Hippo, d. 430. 

FATH’OM (fedm: Saz.), a measure of 
six feet, used chiefly at sea inéounding thé 
depth of water. 

FAULT (fautes: Fr), a term applied by 
miners and geologists to a fracture across 
ascries Of strata, one side of which has 
been elevated or depressed out of corre- 
apondence with the other side. In the Great 
Pennine Fault, in the north of England, 
there is a difference of 1000 yards in height 
between the beds on one side and the saine 
beds on the other. 

FAU'NA (fauni, rural deities: Lat.), a 
general term by which the whole of the 
animals of a country are designated. Avi- 
Sauna, the birds of a particular country. 

FAUNS (faunti: Lat,), rural deities, among 
the Romans, represented with horns on 
their heads, sharp pointed cars, and the rest 
of their bodies like goats. They were the 
inj thological demi-gods of woods and fo- 
rests, and hence were called sylvan deities. 

FAUX JOUR (a false Nght: Fr.), a term 
used in the fine arts, and signifying that a 
picture is placed so that the light falls upon 
it in a Qireetion differing from that in 
which the painter has represented the light 
as thrown upon the objects it represents; 
or that 1t is covered with a bright giare, 
80 that nothing can be properly distin- 
guished. 

FAWN (faon, from suure, fawn-coloured : 
Fr.), ® young decr; 2a buck or doe of the 
first year. 

FE’ALTY (fidelitas, faithfulness: Lat.), 
in Feudal Law, an oath taken on the ad- 
mittance of any tenant, to be true to the 
lord of whom he held his land. Under the 
feudal system of tenures, every vassal or 
tenant Was hound to be true and faithful 
to his lord, and to defend him against his 
enemies; the tenant was called a liege man, 
the land a lege fee, and the superior a hege 


lord. 
FEASTS or FRHS’TIVALS (estintas, a 
festival: Lat.), in a religious sense, anni- 


versary times of feasting aud thanksgiving, 
such as Ohristmas, Easter, &¢——~Among 
Christians, they were observed in the 
church from the very beginning. But, in 
process of time, thé number becaine incon- 
veniently great. The English church retains 
only the Nativity, Circumcision, Bpiphany, 
the death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ ; the purification andannunclation of 
the Virgin ; ; Whit-Sunday, Trinity Sunday, 
the feativals of the most remarkable apostles 
and evangelists, and All-Saints. F@stivais 
are either movable or immovable, The former 
depend on Easter: the latter are assigned 
to fixed days. 

FEASTS” OF THE AN‘OIENTS. These 
were conducted with great ceremony. The 
guests wore white garments, decorated 
themselves with garlands, and often anoint- 
ed the head, beard, and breast with fragrant 
oils. The banqueting-room was also often 
adorned with garlands; and roses were 
hung over the table, as the emblem of 
silence : hence the common ph to com- 


municate a thing sub rosa (under the rose). 
The luxurious Romans drank out of crys 
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tal, amber, and the costly murra (a kind of 
porcelain introduced by Pompey), as well as 
onyx, beryl,and elegantly wrought gold, 
set with prefious stones. After the meal 
was ended, tlute-players, female singers, 
dancers, and buffoons of all kinds, amused 
the guests ; or the guests themeelves joined 
fn various sports and games, 

FIATH’ERS ( feder: Ger.), consist of a 
tube, a shaft, and barbs or vanes. The tube 
isa hollow, transparent, horny cylinder; the 
shaft 18 elastic, and contains a white, dry, 
and very light pith ; the barbs, which run in 
a uniform direction and cover cach side of 
the shaft, are broad on one side and narrow 
on the other: the barbules are attached to 
the sides of the barbs. The feathers of 
birds are perlodically changed, which is 
called moulteng. When part of a feather 
is cut off it does not grow again; and a bird 
whose wings have been clipped remains In 
that state till the next moulting season, 
when the old stumps are shed, and new 
feathers are produced. Chemically analyzed, 
feathers seem to posseas nearly the same 
constituents as hair.—They may be consi- 
dered ag of four kinds: 1. quills, or the 
feathers of the wings; 2 those which 
cover the body; 3. tha down which grows 
close to the skins and 4. the long ones of 
the tail. The goose, the turkey, and the 
crow supply those of the first description, 
employed in writing. The down of the swan 
is sometimes made*into muffs and other 
articles of drese. Goose feathers are most 
esteemed for beds: and they are best when 
plucked from theliving bird, which is done, 
very inhnmanly, thrice a yerr, viz. in the 
apring, midsumnicr, and beginning of har- 
vest. The plumage of the cider-duck, called 
eider-doton, possesses in a supernor derzrece 
all the good qualities of goose down, but 
should be used only asa covering to beds, 
nnce much pressure destroys its clasticlty, 
—~Feathers make a cousiderable article in 
commerce, particularly those of the ostrich, 
heron, awan, peacock, turkey, goose, and 
duck. They aleo afford a source of employ- 
ment to the artisans who prepare them 
for female use, or for military purposes, 
——Ostrich feathers are imported from 
Algiers, Tunis, Alexandria, Madagascar, 
and Senegal, 

FEB’RIFUGE (febris,n fever: and fugo, 
I driveaway: ZLa?.),in Medicine, an appella- 
tion given to sych medicines as mitigate 
or remove a fever, 

FEB’RUARY (felbruum, in the Sabine 
languae, a purification), the second month 
of the year, reckoning from January. 
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interest, and agree to be governed by one 
and the same principle. The United Statea 
of America afford an example of this form 
of government. 

FEE, ESTATD IN (feoh, cattle: Saz., he- 
_.... theonly property in very early states 
of society), in Law, properly signifies an in- 
heritable estate in land, held of some su- 
perfor or lord; and in this sense it is dis- 
Unguished from allodium, which is an 
absolute property in land. It ia the theory 
of the English law that all the lands of the 
kingdom, except the royal domains, are 
held in fee, or by a tenure, of some superior 
lord, the absolute or allodial property being 
only in the king ; so thatall the tenures are 
strictly feudal. The inost ample estate a 
person can have is that of fee-simple, or oue 
which he holds to himself and his heirs 
general, both lineal and collateral, male 
and female; and such an estate can be had 
only in property that is inheritable, and of 
a permanent nature. Fee conditional, or 
simple conditional, is when the estate to a 
man and his heirs igs qualified by acondition 
or Ifmitation, such as his paying a certain 
sum of money on a stipulated day, &c. But 
it is generally understood to refer to a limi- 
tation, in the form of donation to some 
particular heirs; ns, the heirs of his body. 
——FEE-FARM, a kind of tenure without 
homage, fealty, or other service, except that 
mentioned In the feoffment; which wae 
usually the full rent. The nature of this 
tenure was, that ff the rent was in srrear 
or unpaid for two years, the feoffor or 
his heirs might have an action for the re- 
covery of his lands, No grant in fee-farn 
can now be made, 

FEEL/ERS (fuhlen, to feel: Ger.}, or PAL- 
PI, in Entomology, short jointed processes 
proceeding from the mouth, and very con- 
spicuous in some insects. They are not to 
be confounded with antenna, which are 
jointed bodies, situated on each side of the 
head, 

FEELING (fithlend: Ger), one of the five 
physical- senses, by which we obtain the 
ideas of solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, cold, 
wet, dry, and other tangible qualities. This 
sense Is the coarsest, but at the same time 


, it is the surest of the five; it is besides the 


most universal. Wesee and hear with small 
portions of our body, but we feel with all. 
Nature has bestowed that general sensation 
wherever there are nerves, and they are 
everywhere, where there 1s life. All the 
nervous solids, while animated by their 
fluids, have this genera) sensation ; but the 


Feb- | papille in the skin, those of the fingers in 


ruary derived its name from the Februa, a particular, have it in a more exquisite 
feast held by the Romans on the 15th of degree. 


this month, in honour of Lupercus, the god 
of fertility, and as a purification of theland. 


In acommon year it consists of only 28 days, | 


but In the bissextile year it has 29, on ac- 
count of the intercalary day then added to it. 

FEDERAL GOWERNMENT (fadus, a 
league: Lat), one that consists of several 
independent provinces or states, united 
under one head; but the extent to which 
such states give up thelr individual rights 
inay be very different, although, as relates 
to general polities, they have one common 


FEINT (feigned: Fy), tn Military tac- 
tics, an attack made to conceal the trne one, 

FE’LIDS (felis, a cat: Lat.), a family of 
carnivorous mammals, including the lion, 
tiger, leopard, jaguar, lynx, cat, and other 
animals. Inthis family the organs of de- 
struction reach their highest development. 
They are strong and agile, armed with sharp 
talons and teeth, set in powerful jaws, 

FRL/LOES Jfcige: Dan.), the pieces o1 
wood which form the circumference or cir 
cular part of a wheel. 
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YELLOW (felow: Saz.), 


a stiperlor variety called Labradorite, there is from 


member of a college. Fellows are, in , 8 to 11 per cent. of lime present. A fourth 


general, graduates; and, in most cases, are | variety is termed oligoclase. 
obliged to a 


bandon their fellowships at a 
certain time, if they du not take orders: 
there are, however, Jay fellowships. 
lowships are vacated by the marriage of 


Tn its decom- 
posed state, felspar furnishes ¢he petuntse, 
or Cornish stone, so much used in the 


Fel- | porcelain and best pottery manufactures. 


FELT (jilz: Ger.), coarse wool, fur, or 


the holder. In some colleges, there is a’ hair, matted together in a pecullar way, 


distinction, in point of emolument, be- 
tween senior and junior fellows. Fellowships 
are very various in value, some being worth 
1001, per annum, or less, and others 6001. ; 
the average is from 1501. to 3001.—The mem- 
bers of most societies incorporated by 
charter for the prosecution of some branch 
of science are usually styled fellows. 

FEL/LOWSHIP (same deriv.), in Arith- 
metic, arule by which the loss and gain of 
cach particular person in a joint-stock con- 
cern is discovered. 

FE’LO-DE-SE (a felon with reference to 
himself: Mod. Lat.), in Law, a person who, 
being of sound mind, and of the age of 
discretion, wilfully causes his own death. 
The goods and chattels of a felo-de-se are 
forfeited to the king; but the coroner's 
jury, summoned to ingutre Into the cause 
of death, &c., frequently saves the for- 
feiture, by finding a verdict of Innacy, on 
the supposition that it is impossible for a 
person in his senses to do a thing so con- 
trary to nature. Formerly, persons coin- 
mitting sulcide were buried in the high- 
way, with astake driven through the heart: 
at present, the law requires that thetrinter- 
ment shal] take place in a burial-ground, 
between the hours of nine and twelve at 


night. 

FEL/ONY (felon, a felon: Fr.; from fel: 
Sazx.), comprehends all crimes which, at 
common law, occasion the forfeiture ef 
lands and goods; and therefore, strictly 
speaking, it includes treason, though, in 
common language, it is not understood to 
do so, Its punishment, unless otherwise 
marked out, isdeath. The principal species 
of felony are :—l. Murder, manslaughter, 
rape, and other serious crimes against the 
person. 2 Larceny. 3. Embezzlement. 
4. Burglary. 6. Malicious injury to pro- 
perty, such as arson, riotous demolition of 
churches, houses, &c. 6. Forgery. 7. Many 
offences of a public nature. 

FEL‘/SPAR or FELD’SPAR (feldspath, 
Kiterally field-spar: Ger.), a mineral com- 
pound of silica, alumina, and potash, with 
traces of Hme, and often of oxide of fron. 
It 1s one of the constituents of granite, 
is softer than quartz, and usually white, 
greyish, or reddish. The general figure 
of the numerous crystals of felspar ig an 
oblique prism, with unequally produced 
planes, whose number varies from four to 
ten. These prisms are terminated by sum- 
mits, ordinarily composed of two large cul- 
minating faces, and several smaller faces, 
which seem to obey no constant law of 
urrangement: hence it results, that the 
forms of felapar are among the inost diffi- 
cult of any to understand and describe. 
Oommon felspar, in which potash ts the pre- 
dominant alkali, 1a often called orthoclase. 
Where soda is the predominant alkali, it 
fas received the name of alte In the 


Ce 


| 


foramina, within the ear, distinguish 


and used in the making of hats, &c. The 
method of working up such materials into 
a species of cloth, independently of either 
spinning or weaving, is called felting, and 
consists in causing the hairs to interlace 
with each other, which they readily do by 
virtue of their tendency to curl, and of the 
minute serratures with which they are 
ringed throughout their length. For this 
purpose, they are intimately mixed to- 
gether by the operation of bowing, which 
is effected by means of the vibrations of 
an elastic string, the rapid alternations of 
whose motion are peculiarly well adapted to 
remove all irregular knots and adhesions 
among the fibres, and to dispose them ina 
very light and uniform mass. This, when 
pressed under cloths and leather, readily 
unites into a fabric of some firmness; and 
this is brought to the proper shape by va- 
rious subsequent operationa. 

FELUO‘CA (Ital.),a small vessel, carrying 
two masts, and propelled by oars and sails, 
Also, small war-boats. Feluccas are used 
in the Mediterranean. 

YE’MALE SCREW,<a screw, the spiral 
thread of which is cut on the inner surface 
of a hollow cylinder. 

FEME COV’ERT (femme couverte, a shel- 
tered woman: FY), in Taw, a married 
woman who js under covert of her hus- 
band. By the common law of England, the 
legal capacity of @ woman to contract, or 
sue and be sued, separately, ceases on her 
marriage; and her husband becomes ac- 
countable for her debts existing at that 
time.——F EME SOLE, a single woman.—— 
FRMR-SOLE MERCHANT, & Woman who C¢ar- 
rles on trade alone, or without her hus- 
band. 

FEM/ORAL (femur, the thighg Lat.), be- 
longing to the thigh ; as, the femoralartery. 

FEN (fenn: Sax.), a portion of land, in 
which the sub-soll is constantly saturated 
with water, and the surface Hable to be 
overflowed in springand autumn. The soll 
{s generally dark and rich, and produces 
bushy crops of grass and corn. Fens can 
seldom be drained naturally; but when this 
is done by machinery, they are highly pro- 
ductive. Windmills were formerly ,.much 
employed in draining them; but steam is 
now preferred, as most to be depended on. 

FEN’CING (défense ;: Fr.), the art of using 
skilfully a sword or foil, either in attack or 
defence. In practising this art, foils or 
thin swords are used, which, being blunted 
or covered at the points, and bending 
readily, are harmless, 

FEN'DERS (défendre, to defend: F¥.), a 
sea term for pieces of old cable, &c., hung 
over the sides of a ship, to prevent injurv 
from contact with other ships. 

FENES’TRA (8 window: Lat.), in Ana 
tomy, a term applied to two openings, or 

ed by 
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the names of the oval and the round 
fenestra 

FENNEL (fenouil: Fy), the common 
nameof the Mnethum fomioulum, an umbelli- 
ferous plant, with a pecullar fragrance. It 
ig wild in England. 

FEO’DUM, FB’OD, or FEUD (feodum, a 
fief: Mod, Lat.), in Feudal Law, the right 
which the vassal had to use and take the 
profits of land, &c., rendering to hia ford 
such fees, duties, and services as belonged 
to military tenure. But the actual pro- 
perty in it alwaya remained to the lord. 

FEOFFE’MENT (jJie/, a flef: Fr.), the old 
common law method of conveying lands 
to another in fee, that is, to him and his 
heirs for ever, by delivery of seisin, aud 
possession of the estate granted. The giver 
is called the feoffor, and the person who is 
thus invested is called the feoffee. This mode 
of conveyance is very seldom used. 

FE/RZ (wild beasts: Lav.), in Zoology, 
an order of mammals, including the rapa- 
clous beasts, or those that subsist, more or 
less exclusively, on the flesh of other ani- 
mals, They are characterized by the pos- 
session of incisors, canine, and molar teeth, 
and unguiculate extremities, without an 
opposite thumb on the forefoot, but with 
the power of rotation in the forearm. It 
includes five families: Felide, the cat- 
tribe; Ursidew, the bears; Tulpide, the 
moles; Macropide, the kangaroos; and 
Phocide, the seals, 

FE/RAZ NATU’R4 (of a savage nature: 
Lat,.), in Law, beasts and birds that are 
wild; as foxes, hares, wild ducks, &c., in 
which no person can claim any property. 

FERA’LIA (Zat.), in Antiquity, a festival 
observed among the Romans in February, 
in honour of the manes of their deceased 
friends and relations. During the ccre- 
mony, which consisted In making offerings 
at their graves, marriages were forbidden, 
ond the temples of the divinities shut up. 
They fancied that, while this festival lasted, 
departed spirits suffered no pains in hell, 
but were permitted to wander about their 
raves, afl feast upon the meats prepared 
for them. 

FRR DE FOURCHETT’E (an tron fork: 
Fr.), in Heraldry, a cross, having at each 
end a forked fron, like that formerly used 
by soldiers to rest their guns on. 

FE’/RIA (Lat.), aterm applied, in the Ro- 
man Catholic breviary, to the several days 
of the week; thus, Monday is the feria se- 
cunda, Tuesday the feria tertia, and 60 on. 

FERRLZ (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, holi- 
days, or days upon which no business was 
transacted. The ferie were either Publica 
or Private, the latter being observed only 
by families or individuals. The Ferie Pub- 
ice were divided into Feria Stative, or 
atated festivals; Feriw Oonceptive, or mov- 
able feasts; and Férie Imperative, or oc 
casional festivals, enjoincd by the consuls, 
or other magistrates, on sonie public occa- 
sion. The Ferie Latine, kept on Mount 
Aibanus by the thirty Latin towns, were 
Feria Conceptive, and were observed by the 
consuls before they set out for their pro- 
vinces, The Feria Nundine were days in 
which the country people assembled, and | 
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exposed their commodities for sale—seo 
called on account of being held every ninth 
day. They were, for a.long time at least, 
dies fasti, or those on which business could 
be transacted, for the people only ; but, for 
the patricians, they were dies nefastt, or 
holidays. 

FERMENTA’'TION (fermento, I ferment : 
Tat.), ® peculiar change to which certain 
complex organic bodies are Hable, under 
the influence of an external disturbing 
force. If to a solution of sugar there be 
addefia little blood, flour, paste, or other 
putrescible azotised matter, fermentation 
will set in, and the sugar will be converted 
tnto alcohol, carbonic acid being at the 
same time disengaged, Nothing acts more 
powerfully as an exciter of fermentation 
than yeast—the matter thrown off by beer 
when fermenting. <A certain amount of 
heat is required, and the presence of at- 
mospheric air is necessary at the coin- 
mencement. In making wine the vegetable 
albumen of the must absorbs oxygen from 
the atmosphere, and thus excites the action 
of fermentation in the sugar of the juice, 
which becomes changed into alcohol. In 
brewing, the liquor in which malted grain 
has been infused is caused to ferment by 
theaddition of yeast, and this results in the 
conversion of the saccharine Hquor into 
beer. In this case, however, the fermenta- 
tion isnot allowed to run its full course. 
The beer is drawn off into casks at a par- 
ticular stage of the fermenting action, and 
a very slow fermentation afterwards gocs 
on, Which charges the Hiquor with carbonic 
acid. Fermentation is also made use of in 
preparing the weak spirit from grain, which 
is afterwards distilled into what, when rec- 
tifled and flavoured, is called gin. The pre- 
ceding are cases of alcoholic or vinous fer- 
mentation. <Acetous fermentation taker 
place if weak alcohol be mixed with a little 
yeast, or other azotised organic matter, 
liable to putrefy, and be then exposed to the 
air. Oxygen is absorbed from the atmo- 
sphere, and the alcohol is converted into 
acetic acld or vinegar, Carbonic acid isnot 
disengaged during thisfermentation, Vine- 
gar is usually made elther from wine by 
spontaneous acidification, assisted by a 
temperature of about 80° F,, or from a kind 
of beer prepared for tlie purpose. 

FERNS (fearn: Ang. Saz.), the filices of 
botanists, an order of cryptogamic planta, 
of which examples occur in all parte of the 
world. The great majority have short stems, 
which creep vpon or under the surface of 
the ground, but In some regions, such as 
New Zealand, a trunk rises to the height of 
several feet, rough with the stalks of 
withered fronds (leaves),and bearing green 
fronds at the summit, so as to resemble in 
some degree a small palm. The shapes of 
the fronds are very varied ; some are entire, 
others much divided. The reproductive 
Organs are borne on the back of the frond 
or at the margin, and consist of collections 
of spore cases containing spores, which are 
the true seeds, minute as dust. The spore 
cases are usnally surrounded by an elastic 
ring, by the bursting of which, when ripe, 
the spores are thrown into the air. Ferns 
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are of little use in any point of view, but 
for the sake of their elegant fronds they are 
much cultivated in greenhouses, and in 
those small glass cases called Wardian, after 
their inventor. From the neatness with 
which the dried fronds can be arranged 
npon paper, dried collections are common, 
In Great Britain, about 45 species have been 
found belonging to 19 genera. The world 
contains probably 3,000 species. 

FER’‘RET (furet: Fr), the Putoris Furo of 
naturalists, a blood-thirsty animal of the 
weasel tribe (Mustelide), It is a native of 
Africa, but has been domesticated with us 
for the purpose of killing rabbits and rats, 
It has white fur and red eyes 

FER/RIO (ferrum, fron: Lat.), pertaining 
to or extracted from iron.— FERRIC ACID, 
an acid composed of one equivalent of iron 
united to three of oxygen. 

FERRICAL/CITE (ferrum,iron:and calx, 
lime: Lat), in Mineralogy, a species of cal- 
careous earth or limestone, coinbdined with 
a large amount of iron. 

FER’RILITE (ferrnum, iron: Lat ; and 
lithos,a stone: Gr.), In Mineralogy, a variety 
of trap, containing tron In the atate of 
oxide. 

FERROCY’‘ANIDE, in Chemistry, a com- 
pound of ferrocyanogen and a base. 

FERROCYAN’‘OGEN, {In Chemistry, a 
radical, consisting of one atom of fron and 
three cyanogen; known, in combination 
with two atoms of hydrogen, as ferrocyanide 
of hydrogen, or hy droferrocyanfe acid; and 
with two atoms of potash, as fer7ceyan- 
ide of potaastum, or yellow prussiate of 
potash. 

FERROSIL‘ICATEH, in Chemistry,a com- 
pound of ferrosilicie acid, with a base: a 
substance analagous to a salt. 

FERROSILICIO, in Chemistry, a term 
designating a compoind of fron and silex. 

FERRU‘'GINOUS (ferruginena: Lat), of 
the colonr of rust or oxide of iron. 

FER’‘ULA (a rod; Lat), tn Ecclesiastical 
History, a place In which the audientes 
were kept. It was separated from the 
church, which such persons were not al- 
lowed to enter.——Under the Exstern em- 
pire, the ferula was the emperor's sceptre, as 
ts seon on a variety of medals: it consisted 
of a long atem, or shank, and a flat square 
hend,.—— FRERULA, in Botany, a genus of 
tema ese plants, known as giant fen- 
nel, 
several of the spectles. 
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Augustus prohibited them, as tending to 
corrupt the public morals. 

FESSBE (fascia, a wide belt: Lat), iu He. 
raldry, one of the nine hofourable ordi: 
naries, consisting of a line or belt drawn 
directly across the shield, from side to side, 
and containing the third part of it, When 
figures are contained within the breadth of 
the fesse, it is said to be charged, and they 
are said to bein fesse. Whena fesse does 
not extend to the sides of the escutcheon, 
it is said to be couped. The diminutives 
of a fesse are the bar, the closet, and the 
barnulet A fesse, with a barulet on each aide 
of it, is said to he cot7sed. A fesse removed 
to the top of the escutcheon is termed a 
chief, aud is considered an honourable aug- 
mentation ——Vrssnp POINT, the exact cen- 
tre of the escutcheon --—FRSSEWAYS, or 
in fease, denotes anyLlhing borne in the 
way of a fesse: that is, in a rank across 
the middle of the shield ——PARTE PLR 
FRSSF, a parting across the middle of the 
shield, from side to side, through the fesse 
ount, 

FES’TIVALS. [Sce Feasts.) 

FESTOO'N (Veston: F*.), in Architecture, 
Sculpture, &c., an ornament representing 
flowers, fruits, and leaves, gracefully inter- 
mixed or twisted together; suspended at 
the ends, and falling down in the form of 
an inverted arch. 

FESTU‘’CA (a stem: Lat), in Botany, a 
genus of perennial ‘grasses, Known as 
fescue grass, 

FET’ICHISM or FET’ICISM, the worship 
of idols among the negroes of African, 
among whom /fetrch is aname by which an 
{dol is designated, They believe that the 
household or family feterh narrowly inspects 
the conductofevery individual in the house, 
and rewards or punishes each according to 
his deserts. 

FET’LOCK (for foot-lock), a tuft of hair 
that grows behind the pastern joint in the 
feet of many horses, 

FEUD (fehde: Ger.), an inveterate quar- 
rel between faimbhes, or parties in a state, 
The word Is not applicable to wg@rs between 
different nations 

¥hU/DAL SYS’TEM (feodum, a flef: Mod 
Lat.),a form of government anciently sub 
sisting in Europe, and which was fully con- 
solidated in the beginning of the llth cen- 
tury. It forins the basis of many modern 


Asafetida 1s the dried milky Juice of customs, and our Jaw of real property was 


moulded with reference to it, and bears to 


FER’UL (Lat), in Surgery, splinters or this day the strongest marks of {its origin. 
chips of different matter, as of wood, bark, With respect to the origin of this agstein, 
leather, paper, &c. The term {fg applied also | it is probably to be found in the military 


to bones that have been disjointed, when 
they are set again. 

FESCENNI/’NE VERSES (from Fescennia, 
a city of Etruria), among the Romans, a 
kind of extemporary dialogue, in which 
the performers, using a gross and rustic 
kind of raillery, reproached each other, as 
well as their audience, with their vices and 
foibles. Though they are said to have re- 
celved their name from the town where this 
species of rude poetry was first used, {ft is 
not likely that they were peculiar to any 
one locality. Under cover of them much 
indecency prevailed, and the emperor 





customs of the Celtic or northern nations, 
known by the names of Goths, Vandals, 
Franks, Huns, and Lombards, who overran 
Europe on the declension of the Roman 
empire, and biought it with them from the 
countries out of which they emigrated : it 
was entirely unknown to tbe Romans. 
According to the feudal scheme, a victo- 
rj us leader took possession of a country 's 
supreme lord, and then allotted consider- 
able portions of it, called feoda, flefs or feuria, 
to his principal officers, who in their turn 
divided their possessions among their infe- 
tlors, and the condition upon which (hese 
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rewards were given was that of faithful 
military service both at home and abroad. 
Their followers engaged themselves to this 
by an oath of fealty; and in the event of 
their not performing the service agreed 
upon, or deserting their lord in time of 
battle, &c., the Jands were to return to their 
original possessor, Every person, there- 
fore, who was a feudatory, {.e, who had re- 
cetved lands in this way, was bound to do 
everything in his power to defend the lord 
of his fee; while, on the other hand, the 
latter was not lesa subordinate to his imme- 
diate superior; and s0 on up to the prince 
himself. Thus the several orders of vassals 
formed a system of concentric circles, of 
which each was under the influence of the 
next; and all moved round a common 
centre, which was the king, the supreme 
feudal) Jord. As there was a graduated 
scale from the lowest vassal to the prince, 
or Jord paramount of the territory, every 
man’s interest was Involved fin the security 
of the whole; and every man was a pledge 
of security to his nelg@hbour. In its vigour 
the feudal system constituted a regular, 
powerful, and compact system of govern- 
ment, and secured a unanimity which per- 
vaded the various departments of the 
state; and while internally the power was 
diffused, it presented to foreign nations a 
united and formfdable front. When the 
{ideas which originate in the possession of 
property advanced, And the great grew 
more avaleious of Money than of glory, 
and when, it ought perhaps to be added, 
a love of justice and order had become 
general, nothing was heard of but the 
enormities of the powerful, and the suf- 
ferings of the humbler classes; and the 
strength of feudal governments declined 
amidst a spirit of disaffection too uni- 
vergal to be checked. The ceremonies used 
In conferring a flef were principally three :— 
homage, with or withouta feudal obligation, 
the latter only by gicat feudafories, such 
as those just mentioned ; an oath of fealty ; 
and wnvestiture, or conveyance of the lands, 
efther actugy or symboltical. The diviston 
of ranks, under the feudal system, corre- 
sponded In theory, thongh not altogether 
in practice, with the territorial division of 
lands according to their tenures. Those 
who held by knight's service were the orici- 
nal nobility. 

FEUIL/LANS, an order of bare-footed 
monks, who observe the same rule as the 
Bernardines. They derive their name from 
the abhey of Feuillans, tive leagues from 
Toulouse, where the Bernardiues were first 
reformed, 

FEVER Cebris: Lat.), in Medicine, a 
disease characterized by an increase of heat. 
an accelerated pulse, great thirst, and an 
Impaired state of several functions, Tt 
generally begins with languor of body and 
mind, chilliness amounting to shivering, 
though the skin often at the same time 
feels hot; the pulsation is quicker than 
{t ought to be; respiration is hurried or 
laboured ; there are pains in various parts 
of the body, particularly about the head, 
back, or loins; there is a loss of appetite, or 
AVUSOR and vomiting! the mouth isdry ; the 
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bowels generally constipated; the urine 
small in quantity and deep in colour, The 
varieties of this disease are numerous; but 
the grand division is into remtttent fevers, 
which subside or abate at intervals; tnter- 
mittent fevers, which intermit or entirely 
ceare at Intervals; and continued fevers, 
which neither remit nor intermit. 

FI/AT (let it be done: Zat.), in Law, a 
short order or warrant, signed by a anne: 
for making out and allowing certain pro- 
cesses,-—-In Bankruptcy, the order of the 
court by which a person is declared bank- 
me 

FI’/BRES (fibra: Lat.). A great number 
of plants afford fibres which are capable of 
being usefully employed by man, yet it is 
only a few of them that serve all the pur- 
poses required ; and it is somewhat remark- 
able that, with the exception of jute, all the 
vegetable fibres used in the manufactures 
of Europe are derived from the plants, 
which, In the earlfest ages, supplied the 
spindles and looms of Babylonia and Egypt. 
The chief fibres employed in textile manu- 
factures are Flax, the produce of the stalks 
of Linum usitatissimum, a plant grown in 
nearly every part of the world: Hemp, the 
produceof the stalks of the Cannabis sativa, 
a plant allied to the nettles grown chiefly in 
Kurope and Asia: Jute and bast, the inner 
hark of an Indian tree, Corchorua capaulari, 
allied to our Hime tree: New Zealand flax, 
obtained from the leaves of a plant, Phor- 
mium tenuc, dpelonging to the lily order : 
Ithea fibre, afforded by the stoma of a plant, 
Bahmeria nivea, or China grass, growing 
in India and China: Sunn ITemp, obtained 
from several leguminous plants: Silk Oot- 
ton, or Baraguda cotton, obtained from a 
larze tree, the Bombax ce:ba, gruwing in 
South America: Pine apple fibre, obtained 
from the Jeaves of pine apples and allled 
plunts growing in tropfeal countries: Ma- 
nilla hemp, or Abaca, obtained from the 
leaf stalks of a banana, Musa textila, rrow- 
ing in the-troptis: Peta fibre, afforded bv 
the Jenves of the American aloe, Aquireé 
Americana, 

FIBRILT.A (1 dim. of flbra, a fibre: Lat), 
in Botany, the branch or division of a 
radical fibre.— FLpRIvuaR, in Anatomy, 
small flbres 

FrBRINE (fbra, a fibre: Lat), a sub- 
stance found in solution in blood. When 
obtained clear of the other constituents, it 
forms long elastic fllaments. More than 
half of dried fibrine consists of carbon, the 
other components being otygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen, with a ttle sulphur and a 
trace of phosphorus: the proportions of 
these matters heing nearly the same ag fn 
albumen With the exception of phos- 
phorus, the fibrine of flesh has the same 
constituents, but in different proportions, 
When blood fs drawn from the living ant- 
mal the fibrine begins to coagulate. 

FIB/ROLITE (jibra, a fibre: Lat. and 
lithos, a atone: Gr, a rmaineril that occurs 
associated with corundum ; it Is of a white 
or grey colour, and Is composed of minute 
fibres. 

FIB/ULA (a brace: Lat), in pees & 
the outer and smatier bone of the leg. it 
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is nearly of a triangular figure, and stands 

el to, but distinct from, the tidia. 

Also a brooch, used both by men and women 

amongst the ancient Romans for the pur- 

pore of fastening their scarves or cloaks, 
t consisted of a pin and a curved portiun. 

FI’CUS (a fig: Lat.), in Botany, a large 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Urticaceas, in 
cluding the common fig (F. canca), the 
Banyan (F. indica), and the Pipul, or Sacred 
Fig of India (F. religiosa). Some yield 
|| caoutchouc of the finest quality : the Ficus 

elastica {8 particularly remarkable for it. 

Though the ordinary fig is so agreeable a 

fruit, the milky juice of the tree is acrid, 

and of the same nature, though less intense 
in {ts properties, as the Ficus tomcaru, 

Demonum, &c., which receive their names 

from their venomous qualities. ‘The spe- 

cles of fig in hot countries,’ says Dr. Lind- 
ley, ‘ often constitute vast forests, and have 
generally very thick trunks with extremely 
strong branches, and a prodigious crown. 
|} Travellers say that the cologaal fig trees arc 
|| among the must grateful presents of nature 
to hot countries; the shade of their magni- 
ficent head refreshing the traveller when 
he reposes under thelr incredibly wide 
apresding branches and dark shining fo- 
|| Ifage.’ 

FIEF (Fr.),a fee; an estate held of a su- 
| perior on condition of military service. 
(See FRUDAL SYSTEM.) 

FIELD, in Heraldry, the tincture, or 
combination of tinctures, which forms the 
ground of the escutcheon._—In Military 
tactics, the ground chosen for any battle. 
~——In Painting, the ground or blank space 
on which anything may be drawn. 

FIRLD’FARE, the Turdus puaris, a mi- 
g@ratory bird of the thrush kind, It passes 
the summer in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, but visits Great Britain in winter. 

FIELD-MAR’SHAL, the highest military 


| rank tn England.—— FIELD-OFFICER, a 
| military officer above the rank of a captain, 
as a major or colonel.—FISLD-COLOURR, 





|) in War, small flags about a foot and a half 
square, which are used by the quarter- 

| master-general, for marking out the ground 
for the squadrons and battalions.—FPIELD- 
PIECES, smal) cannons, from three to twelve- 
pounders, carried along with an army in the 
field. —— FIELD-WORKS, in Fortification, 
those thrown up in besieging a fortress, or 

| by the besieged to defend the place. 

FVVERI FA‘CIAB (quod flert factas de 
bonis, that you cause the sum or debt to be 
made from the goods: Zat.), in Law, a judi- 
efal writ, commanding the sheriff to levy 

the debt or damages on the goods of one 
against whom judgment has been had in 
| | an action of debt. 
FIFTEEN’TH, an ancient tribute or tax 
laid upon cities, boroughs, &c , through all 
England, and so termed because {it amounted 
toa fifteenth part of the sum at which each 
|| city or town had been valued ; or it was a fif- 
teenth of every man’s personal estate, ac- 
cording to a reasonable estimate.——In 
Music, an interval of two octaves. Also, a 
atop on tbe organ, double octave above 
the diapason. 

FIG (figue;: Fr.), the fruit of the fig-tree 
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(Ficus Carica), formed of a fieshy hollow 
peduncle, which fs covered inside with 
flowers that produce small one-seeded nuta 
Figs are produced abundantly in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and northern 
Africa. They are of an oblong shape, and 
of a dark purple or greenish colour. When 
ripe, they are generally dried in ovens toa 
preserve them, and are then packed very 
closely in the small chests and baskets In 
which we import them. Dried figs, with 
barley bread, are the ordinary food of the 
lower classes in Greece and the Archi 
pelago, 

FIG/URAL, or FIG/URATE NUM’BERS 
(figura, a figure: Lat.), such as do or may 
represent some geometrical figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are always considered as 
triangular numbers, pentagonal numbers, 
pyramidal numbers, &c. 

FIG’/URATIVE (same deriv.), a term ap- 
plied to whatever 1s expressed by obscure 
resemblances ; a8 the types and mysteries 
of the Mosaic Jaw. Also to any expression 
which is not taken in Jts primary and literal 
sonse. 

FIG’ORE (Fr., from same deriv.), in As- 
trology, a description of the disposition of 
the heavens at a certain hour,in which the 
places of the planets and stars are marked 
within a figure of twelve triangles, called 
houses.——F1GURE, in Geometry, & space 
bounded on all sides, pither by lines or sur 


faces. Orthe representation on paper, & , 
of the object of a theorem or problem, to 


render its demonstration or solution more 
easy to be understood ; in which sense it [s 
a diagram.——FIGuRE, in Fortification, the 
plan of any fortified place; or the interior 
polygon, which, when the sides and angles 
are equal, is called a regular, and, when ub- 
equal, an twrregular figure.——FIGURE, !n 
Rhetoric, a mode of speaking or writing, in 
which words are deflected from their ordi- 
nary signification, go as to express a passion 
with more emphasis and beauty than by 
the ordinary way. The principal figures of 
Rhetoric are the metaphor, allegory, simile, 
and personification; which, wifi their fur- 
ther divisions into hyperbele, climax, anti- 
thesis, &c., will be found under their re 
spective heads ——FIGURE, in Painting anc 
Designing, the representation of uny ani 
mal, but more particularly of a human 
being.—— FIGURES (inaccurately 80 called), 
in Arithmetic, certain characters by which 
we denote any number. They are more 
correctly termed digits. 

FIL/AOER (JU, a thread or wire: Fr.), an 
officer of the Common Pleas and Queen's 
Bench, so called from his filing the writs 
on which he makes out processes, 

FIL/AMENT (fJllum, a thread: Zat.), in 
Natural History, anything slender, like a 
thread ; for example, the support of the 
anther in a flower. 

FILA’RIA (game deriv.), a genus of en- 
tozoa, having long slender and filiform 
bodies. They infest even insocts and their 
larves, as well as the larger animals. The 
species most dreaded by man is the Filaria 
medinensis, or Guinea-worm, which is en- 
demic within the tropics of Asiaand Africa, 
and entering beneath the skin, generally 
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of the leg, sometimes produces the most 
excruciating pain, Its length varies froin 
six inches to twelve feet, and its body, 
which is cyHn@rical, is nearly of a uniforin 
size throughout, 

FILE (felle: Ger.), in Mechanics, a well- 
known instrument formed of steel, which is 
cut in small furrows, aud used In smoothing 
and polishing metals. Files are called by 
different names, according to their various 
degrees of fineness; and are also distin- 
guished by thelr shape, as flat, half-round, 
three-square, four-squarc, and round 

FILE FISH, so called, either because of 
the skin being rough and cross hatched, 
like a file, or because the firet spine on the 
back somewhat resembles a file. This spine, 
when erected, can be secured in that posi- 
thon by the second spine, which has a pro 
jection at its base, locking into a corre- 
sponding cavity at the buse of the first. 
Until the hinder spine has been depressed, 
the first one cannot be brought down 
Hence the fish is sometiines called the 
trigger-fish. This fish, which belongs to 
the genus Balistes, in the order of Plec- 
tognathi, is sometimes taken on the British 
coast, but mnore frequently in the Medi- 
ter: anean. 

FIL/ICRS (ferns: Lat). (See FERNS.) 

FLL/IFORM (Ufilum, a thread ; and forma, 
aform: Lat), having the form of a thread 
ol filament; as, a filiform style or peduncle. 

FIL/LET (let: Fr)? in Architecture, 4 
Binal! square Member, ornament, or mould- 
ing, used in various places, but generally 
as a corona over @ moulding.—-Among 
carpenters and qolners, a small piece, to 
which boards, joists, or quarters are nailed. 
——In Heraldry, a kind of narrow bordure, 
which runes quite round, near the edge. 

FLL/LIBEG, a dress reaching only to the 
knees, worn in the highlands of Scotland. 

FIL/LIGREE-WORK (jiligrane;: Fr.; 
from Jlum,a thread; and granum, a grain: 
Lat.}, a delicate and elaborate manufacture, 
primarily executed in threads of gold and 
silver, but lately imitated with coloured 
and gilt papeg. In Sumatra, manufactures 
of filligree-work are carried to very great 
perfection. In China, where the filligree is 
chiefly of silver, many beautiful aiticles are 
produced Malta has also a cclebrity for 
articles of this kind. 

FILTRATION (jllum, a thread : Lat.—on 
account of the liquid passing off in a 
slender stream), the process by which a 
liquid is freed from solid bodies mixed with 
it, or frog: any impurities which 1t holds in 
suspension, by passing it through a Jinen 
or woollen bag, or filtering paper. Various 
other contrivances have also been invented 
for purifymg muddy and putrid water, and 
rendering it fit for drinking; such as the 
use of a porous kind of stone, sund, char- 
coal, &c.; and numerous patents have been 
obtained for filtering apparatus, some of 
which are excellent, 

FIM’BRIZ (an extremity: Lat.), appen- 
dages disposed by way of fringe round the 
border of anything. Hence, fimbriate is a 
term used in Botuny for fringed, or gur- 
rounded by hairs; and fimbriated, in He- 
raldry, isan epithet for an ordinary, with a 
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ariow bordure or hem of another tine 
ure 

FI’'NAL CAU’‘BES (jinalis, pertaining to 
the end; and causa, a cause; Lat), the 
purposes or ultimate ends in view. The 
eficient (ause is that which produces the 
event or effect ; the Jinal cause is that for 
which anything is done. 

FINA’LE (/inalis, pertaining to the end : 
Lat,), the concluding part of a musical com- 
position In instrumental pieces, it has 
most usually a character of vivacity, and 
requires a quick movement with lively per- 
formance. 

FINAN’CES (F*%.), in Political Economy, 
the revenues of a state. The English sys- 
tem of finance rests on the produce of the 
Various taxes which huve been imposed at 
different periods, the aggregate amount of 
which, after deducting the expenses of col- 
lection, together with a few small items 
which cannot properly be called taxes, 
forms the whole of the public income. 
This income {s annually appropriated to the 
several branches of the national expendi- 
ture: and when, in consequence of any 
extraordinary expenses, it is known that 
the income of the current year will be in- 
pufficicut to meet all the demands upon it, 
1618 usual to borrow the sum necessary to 
make up the deficiency, either from indi- 
viduals or pubhe bodies; and to allow a 
fixcd rate of interest on the money thus 
obtained, till the principal is repaid, or till 
the period originally agreed upon has cx- 
pired ——A person employed in the econo 
mical management and application of the 
public money is called a fsrancier, 

FINCH (finke: Ger.), in Ornithology, a 
numerous class of passerine birds, forming 
the family Frongillide, of which the most 
remarkable are the goldfluch, canary, and 
linnet. 

FINE (pena, a punishment : Lat.), in Law, 
& penalty or amends, made In money, for an 
Offence; also money paid for the renewal 
of a lease - There was formerly a mode of 
conveying land by fine and recovery; but 
it has been abolished. It was the termina- 
tion of an imaginary action at law, and 
barred 1ssue In tall 1mmediatecly ; but not 
those in remainder or reversion,exceptwhen 
the tenant had such reversion to himaelf. 
A Jime algo was the usual inethod formerly 
adopted for joining a feme covert in the 
sale, settlement, or incumbrance of an 
estate. (Sce ENTAIL.) 

FINE ARTS, a term somewhat indefinite 
in its meaning, but generally applied to 
those arts which depend on the mind and 
imagination ; opposed to the mechanical. 

FI/NERY, the furnace in which metals 
are refined, i. e. hammered and fashioned 
into what is called a bloom, or square bar, 

FIN’GER (Ger., from fangen, to aetze), 
in Anatomy, oue of the extreme parts 
of the hand. The names of the flugers, 
reckoning from the thumb, are—lI, pollex ; 
2.index; 3 medius; 4. annular; 5. aur- 
cularis. In the thumb there are two, in 
each of the other fingers three, bones 
called phalanges, the upper of which are 
much larger than the lower. 

FIN‘'GERING, in Music, the disposing 
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of the fingers in a convenient, natural, and 
suitable manner, in the performance of any 
{ustrument, but more especially of the or- 
gan and planoforte. 

FINITE Ginitus, bounded; Lat.), in Ma- 
thematics, an epithet for a series, line, &c, 
which fs limited iu extent, duration, &c., in 
distinction from wnfinate. 

FINS (penna: Lat.), in Natural History, 
well-known parts of fishes, consisting of 
membranes supported by rays, which are 
either stiff spines, or flexible unjointed 
rays, or flexible jointcd rays, the lat- 
ter being frequently branched. The dor- 
sal fins are those on the hack. Some 
fishes have none there, others from one to 
four In the Salmon family, the second 
dorsal fin is rudimentary, and {is termed 
adipose. The pectoial tins are two, one on 
each side, usually placed about the middle 
of the height of the fish, just behind the 
gilicovers In some fishes they 1e absent 
The ventral fins are also two, nsuilly placed 
close together under the pectoral fins, and 
then termed thorucic. If plieed im front of 
the pectoral fins, they are termed jugular, 
and {if on the belly, af some distance behind 
the pectoral fins, they are called abdomimatl 
When they are altogether absent, the fishes 
are said to be apodal, as in the ease of the 
eel tribe. The aval fIn is placed bcohind the 
vent: sometimes there ue two, very rarely 
three The caudal fin is placed at the end 
of the tall. It varies much in shape, 
rounded, truncate, lunate, forked, &e ‘Ihe 
tail, with its fin, fs the prineipul orzan of 
locomotion, the other fins serving more to 
steer than to propel In works onichthyvo 
logy, a notation 18 employed, which briefly 
but clearly expresses their charters The 
fins in the perch are thus described — 
D 15,1413; P14; V1+5;A2+8, C17 
which means that of D, the dorsal fing, 
the first has 15 rays, all spinous or bony$ 
the second, 1 spinous, plus 13 that are soft , 
that P, pectoral fin, lus 14 1ayg, all soft, V, 
the ventral fin, 1 spinous ray, plus 5 that 
are soft; C, the tall, or caudal fin, 17 1ays 
tn enumerating the rays of the caudal fin, 
only those which extend from the longest 
ray in the upper portion to the longest ray 
in the lower portion, both fnclu-ive, are 
counted 

FIN’TO (counterfeited : Jial.), in Music,a 
feint, or an attenmpt to do something with- 
out doing tt. Thus, in acadenzafinta, when 
everything proper for a true cadence has 
been done, instead of falling on the right 
final, ahigher or a lower note {fs tuken 

FIR-TREE (furh Sax), the name of 
several species of the genus Pinus: as the 
Scotch flr, the silver fr, spruce fir, &c. 
fSce PINE ] 

FIKE (fever: Ger... Informer times, fite 
obtained a place among theelements, It is 
now known that what ig ordinarily called 
by that name fs merely solid or gaseous mat- 
ter at ahigh temperature. (See CALORIO and 
HEAT J]——~ Subterrancan fires, The high 
temperature of thermal springs, the effects 
produced formerly by extinct volcanoes, 
and at present by those still in acti- 


vity, With the fact that the earth becomes 
Warmer the deeper we descend, have in- 
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duced philosophers to adopt the idea of a 
central fire. This supposes that the globe 
was once ina state of igneous fusion; that 
the surface has gradually ecome solid by 
cooling 3; and that the interfor of the earth 
is still Hquid and hot, and may remain so 
fur an indefinite period, during which the 
lost by radiation will become gradually 
more slow. (8ee EARTH, VOLOANO, &¢.3 

FI/RE-ARMS, a general designation for 
all sorts of guns, fowling-pieces, blunder- 
busses, pistols, &c., which produce thetr 
effect by the combustion of gunpowder. 
The manufacture of these weapons in Eng- 
land is very extensive; and in order to 
prevent the numerous accidents which 
would otherwise occur from the bursting of 
ill-consatructed barrels, the Act 55 Geo. III, 
c 59, imposes a fine of 201. on any person 
using, in any of the progressive stages of 
{ts manufaeture, a barrel not duly proved , 
on any person delivering the same, except 
through a proof-house ; and on any person 
receiving, for the purpose of making guns, 
&e, any birrels which have not passed 
through a proof-house. 

FURE-BALLS, in Mflftary operations, 
balls which are capable of being ignited : 
such, for instance, as are thrown by night 
from mortars or howitzers towards quarte) 4 
which it is desirable to examine.——In 
Natural Philosophy, globular masses of fire, 
of different magnitudes, occasionally seen 
moving through the atmosphere with 
greater or less velomty. With regard to 
the nature of these phenomena, there are 
various conjectures. [See FALLING STARS, 
METEORS, &¢.) 

FIV’RE-DAMP [Sce Damps ]} 

FUVRE-DRESS, an invention of the Che- 
valier Aldinf, consisting of an exterlor 
light armour of metallic gauze, which 
was discovercd by Sir Humphry Davy to 
be impervious to flame, and of an inner 
covering of a material which is a slow 
conductor of heat Among flexible fibrous 
substances capable of being spun and 
woven into tissues, the asbestos possesses 
preeminently the property o& slowlv con 
ducting heat; but wool, cotton, &c., if 
immersed in certain saline solutions, pre- 
vent the transinission of injurious heat to 
phe hody, during an exposure of some 
minutes to the action of flame on the out- 
ward covering of wire gaure 

FIVRE-ENGINE, an engine for extin- 
guishing flre It consists of two forcing 
pumps, 80 combined that their joint action 
produces a constant and powerful etrenam of 
water, which, by means of a pipe, may be 
directed at pleasure to any point. The 
handles are so disposed, that, while thi 
piston of one pump 1s up, that of the other 
1s down; and they are elongated for thr 
purpose of enabling a great number of men 
to work them at the same time.—---By an 
ingenious application of steam power to 
the working of fire-engines, their useful- 
ness has been greatly increased, As soon 
a3 an alarm is given, the flre is kindled, and 
the bellows attached to the engine are 
worked by hand. By the time the horses are 
harnessed, the fuel is thoroughly ignited, 
and the bclNows are then worked by the 
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motion of the wheels; so that generally, 
by the time the engine reaches the fire, the 
steam ig ready. One of the ordinary con- 
struction willework in eighteen minutes 
after the fire is hyhted, and will deliver 
about 9000 gallons an hour to a height of 
90 feet, through an orifice of 7-8ths of an 
inch, Some of the insurance compantes in 
London have floating fire-enginea on the 
Thames, which are extremely serviceable in 
case of fire among the shipping, or build- 
ings near the river, 

FIVRE-ESCAPE, any machine or appa- 
ratus for enabling persons to escape from 
buildings on fire. Sometimes the object 
is effected with, and sometimes without, 
external ald. In the first case, a very 
portable kind of ladder, or a contrivance 
for raising by a rope and pulley a basket 
or other means of lowering persons to the 
ground, is generally used. In the second 
there igs usually a rope ladder, or a long 
cord, with something like a seat, and so ar- 
ranged thata person may lower himself. 

FI'RE-FLY. Several flying insects give 
out light in tropical countries. Most of 
these are beetles, belonging to the order of 
Llateride. One of the most brilliant fs the 
Pyrophorus noctilucus, an inhabitant of 
South America. Two or three of these, 
placed under a glass, will give out light 
sufficient for the reading of a book. 

FI/RE-SHIP, a vessel filled with combus- 
tibles, and fitted with grappling irons, 
which, with the advantage of a favourable 
wind, hook on to the encmy’s vessels, and 
set them on fire. 








FI’REWORKS, compositions of sulphur, 
saltpetre, charcoal, and other ingredients, 
which produce a brilliant effect when ig- 





nited, (See PyYROTEOHNY.] 
FI’RING-IRON, in Farriery, an instru- 
ment not unlike the blade of a knife ; 


which, being made‘red-hot, is applied toa 


horse’s hams, or other places, where there 
are morbid swellings, farcy knots, &c., in 
order to dissipate them. 

FIR/KIN, an English measure of capa- 
city, contaiging nine ale gallons, or seven 
and ahalf imperial gallons. 

FIR’MAMENT (firmamentum: Lat), in 
Scripture, denotes the great arch or expanse 
over our heads, in which are placed the 
atmosphere and the clouds, and in which 
the stars appear to be. Its name is due 
to the supposition that it was a trans- 
parent solid, in which the heavenly bodics 
were fixed.——In the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, he firmament is the eighth hea- 
ven or sphere, with respect to the seven 
spheres of the planets which it surrounds. 
It was supposed to have two motions—a 
diurnal, given to it by the primum mobile, 
from east to west about the poles of the 
ecliptic; and another opposite motion from 
west to east. There is a revolution in this 
direction, which, according to Tycho Brahe, 
is completed in 25,412 years ; according to 
Ptolemy, {n 86,000; and according to Ooper- 
nicus, in 25,800; which time the fixed 
stars would return to the same points in 
which they were at the beginning. This 
period is commonly called the Platonic, or 
great year. 
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FUR/MAN, or more properly FER'MAN 
(@ command : Pera.), &@ mandate or certifi- 
cate of the sovereign, in Turkey, Persia, 
&c., for various purpores, but best known 
to Kuropeans as a passport for travellers. 

FIRST-FRUITS, offerings made to God 
by the Jews, of part of the fruit of their 
harvest, as an acknowledgment of his 
sovercign dominion. They were called 
first-frults because they were offered in the 
temple before any part of the crop was 
touched,—— FIRST-FRUITS, In the church 
of England, are the profits of every spiri- 
tual benefice for the firat year. Before the 
Reformation, they were given to the pope, 
but since to the sovereign. The valuation 
is that made by Henry VIII. The first- 
fruits and tenths of all livings over 501. 
were transferred, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, to a fund called Quecu Anne's bounty, 
for the fncrease of smaller beuctices, which 
are freed from any Kind of payment, 

FISC or FIS‘CUS (a@ basket used by pri- 
vate persons for carrying money: Laz.), in 
Roman Antiquity, the treasury of a prince 
or state, It differsfrom the @ arium, which 
was the treasury of the public: thus, when 
the money arising from the sale of con- 
demued persons’ goods was appropriated 
to the use of the public, their goods were 
said to be publicatt; but when it was des- 
tined for the support of the prince, con- 
Jiscati. The fiscas did not exist until the 
time of the eniperors ; and as soon as they 
obtained possession of everything, the dis- 
tinction between jslscus and @rariin wasno 
longer observed. (Sec AERARLUM.) 

FIS/CAL (from last), in the Civil Law, 
relating to the pecuniary interest of the 
prince or people. The officers appointed 
for the management of the fisc were called 
procuratores fiscr and advocati fisci. 

FISH (Ger.). (Sec Piscks.J}——F ian, in 
Architecture, a piece of wood fastened ta 
another to strengthen it.—FIsSHES, in 
Heraldry, are the embleuvis of silence and 
watchfulness, and are borne upright, im- 
bowed, extended, endorsed, &e. 

FISH‘/ERIES Uischerey: Ger.), places where 
fish ure caughit in great abundance, 60 As Lo 
constitute an important article in com- 
merce. The principal fisheries for salmon, 
herrings, mackerel, pilcharda, &¢., are along 
the coasts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
lund; for cod, on the banks of Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and Labrador, as also on 
the coasts of Holland; and for whales, in 
those seas which wash the shores of Green- 
land, aud also in various parts within the 
tropics, Anchovies are fished for on the 
coast of Provence, in the months of May, 
June, and July, at which season shoals of 
this fish regularly come into the Mediter- 
ranean through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
They are likewise found in plenty in the river 
of Genoa, on the coast of Sicily, and on that 
of the island of Gorgona, opposite to Leg- 
horn ; those obtained at the latter place are 
reckoned the best. Anchovies are seldom 
fished for but in the night-time; for if a fire 
ia kindled on the poops of the vessels, the 
anchovies come in greater numbers into 
the nets. About 120,000 Ibs, weight of them 
are annually consumed in Great Britain.—— 
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The Cod fishery is most {mportant. It fs 
carried on at the banks of Newfoundland 
and the neighbouring coasts. The cod are 
usually taken by line, nets being but rarely 
employed ; and as they bite with great vo- 
racity, almost anything servesfor bait. The 
number of vessels engaged in the North 
American cod fishery, including the British, 
American, French, Dutch, and Spanish, is 
calculated to ainount to 6,000 or 7,000, which 
take about 40,000,000 fish annuallty.——The 
Herring fishery was at first engrossed almost 
entirely by the Dutch; but in 1749, parlia- 
ment, to encourage it, granted a tonnage 
bounty on vessels employed in it. Thishad 
not, however, the desired effect, and was 
withdrawn. The most important seats of 
the fishery are on the coast of Scotland 80 
long ago as 1834, 11,000 boats and 82,000 
persons were employed init. Herrngs are 
remarkable for their immense numbeis8; 
they move {n shoals, sometiincs occupy- 
ing many miles in extent, and several fa- 
thomas in depth Their presence is easily 
aiscovered, during the day, by the great 
numbers of birds which accompany them, 
and by the unctuous matter with which the 
water is covered ; and in the night, by the 
brilliant phosphoric light which they emit. 
They are taken generally hy night in nets, 
which are sometimes of enormous extent, 
and are drageed by a capstan Herrings 
are very plentiful about the Orcades inJune 
and July ; in the German Ocean in Septein- 
ber and October; and in the English Chan- 
nelin October, November, and December. 
—— Mackerel are found in large shoals in 
the ocean, but especially on the French and 
Finglish coasts, They enter the English 
Channel in April; and procecding as the 
summer advances, about June they are on 
the coasts of Cornwall, Sussex, Normandy, 
Picardy, &c, where the fishery is most con- 
siderable They are taken either with a 
line or nets, the latter being preferable; 
and most usually in the night-time. They 
are eaten fresh, and are also pickled in 
salt or brine.-—-The Salmon fishery in 
these countries has greatly diminished of 
late. It fs carried on chiefly in the rivers, 
and sea-coaste adjoining to the river mouths 
Those rivers most distinguished for salmon 
In Scotland, are the Tweed, the Clyde, the 
Tay, the Dee, the Don, the Spt\, the Ness, 
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Zealand and Japan: the ordinary duration 
of the voyage of a ship from England, em- 
ployed in this department of the fishery, 18 
about three years, 2nd, thateof the common 
black whale of the southern seas, met with 
principally on the coast of Brazil. And, 8rd, 
that of the sea-elephant, or southern walrus, 
met with in the seas near California and the 
islands of Desolation, South Georgia, &c. 
Vast numbers of these animals are annually 
captured, and they furnish an abundance of 
on —~It appears that, while our northern 
whale fishery has long been declining, the 
American southern whale fishery has risen 
into great importance, It is, however, 
very generally belleved that in the south, 
as well as in the north, there igs a very per- 
ceptible decrease in the supply of fish, and 
that the whale fisheries have consequently 
passed their zenith ——Besides the before- 
mentioned fisheries, there are several 
others, both on the coasts of Great Britain 
and in the North Seas, which, although not 
much the subject of merchandise, employ 
great numbers of persons; as, the oyster 
Qsinug at Colchester, Feversham, the Isle 
of Wight, in the Swales of the Medway, 
&c ; and the lobster fishing m the British 
Channel, the Firth of Forth, on the coast 
Hs Penns: the coast of Norway, 

c, &e. 

FISH’/ING (jischewn, to fish: Ger.), the 
art of catching fish, whether by means of 
nets, or of spears, Ifnes, rods, and hooks, 
By several statutes it is provided, that no 
person shall fish in any pond or moat with- 
out the owner's consent, on pain of three 
months’ {imprisonment ; and if any one take 
fish in a river without a licence obtained 
from the proprietor, he shall forfeit 10s. to 
the poor, and triple damages to the party 
agerieved 

FJSH’ING FROG, or ANGLER, the Lophius 
pracatorius of icthyologists, called also the 
toad-fish and sea devil It ig the most iL- 
shaped of fishes, resembling the tadpole of 
the frog. The head Is larger, circumferen- 
tially, than the whole body; the mouth is 
ncarly as wide as the head, awi the lower 
jaw is much longer than the upper, and 
bearded all round the edge, both jaws being 
armed with numerous teeth; while it Hes 
hid in mud, whicb it stirs up to render 
the water turbid. Upon the snout and head 











the Bewly, &c., in most of which itis very sare two or three flexible spines covered 
common, about the height of summer, espe- { with skin, one of which has a fleshy tag at 
clally {f the weather happen to be very hot, thoend. It fs said that this acts asa bait 
to catch four or five score of salmon at A | and brings small fish within reach of the 


draught. The chief rivers in England for 
salmon are the Tyne, the Trent, the Severn, 
and the Thames, The fishing usually begins 
about January; and ceases in Scotland 
about the 15th of August, because, as it is 
then supposed, the fish come up to spawn. 
-——The principal Sturgeon fishery is in the 
mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian Sea, 
where the Russians employ a great number 
of hands.——The Northern Whale flshery, 
on the coast of Greenland, begins in May, 
and continues till the end of July.—~—The 


| 





unwieldy Lophius. The common angler is 
from three to six feet long, 

FIS’/SILE (jissilés ; Lat.), an eptthet often 
used in Mineralogy, &¢., for that which 
may be cleft or divided in the direction of 
the grain, natural joints, or lamins, 

FIS‘BIPED ( flssus, cleft ; and pes, a foot: 
Lat.), in Zoology, an epithet for an animal 
whose toes are separate or not connected 
by & membrane. 

FIS'BURE ( flissura: Lat.),a narrow chasm 
made by the parting of any aubstance.— — 


Southern Whale fishery consists of three; In Surgery, a crack or slit in a bone, either 
distinct branches: 1st, that of the 7 TG 
sett whale, which is found in all tropical clt- 
mates, but especially on the coaste of New along sinuous ulcer, communicating 


transversely or longitudinally. 
FIS‘TULA (a pipe: Lat), in mal ha 
with a 
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larger cavity, and having n small exter, 


nal opening.——F1sTULa LACHRYMALIS, & 
disease which attacks the great caruncle 
in the inner corner of the eye; a dis- 
order accompanied with a fowing of tears. 
-—FISTULA, an ancient musical instru- 
ment resembling our common fiute or fia- 
geolet, 

FIS'TULAR (same deriv.), among bota- 
nists, an epithet applied to leaves and 
flowers that are tubular, or resemble a 
hollow pipe, 

FISTU/LIFORM (fistula, a pipe; and 
forma, aform: Lat.), in Mineralogy, an 
epithet for such substances as are in round 
hollow columns. 

FIT (a corruption of fight, because every 
fit of sickness is a struggie for life), a sud- 
den and violent attack of disorder, in which 
the bedy is often convulsed, and sometimes 
senseless: as, a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy, 
&c. We also apply the word to the first 
attack or the return of certain diseases; as, 
a fit of the gout, &c.—— FI, or FyTrsz, anu 
veer for a division of a lyric poem or 
allad. 

FITCH’ET ( fissau: Fr.), an animal of the 
weasel kind: the polecat. 

FIXED AIR, the name formerly given 
by chemists to the air which was liberated 
from certain compounds of lime, magnesia, 
and alkalis; it is now commonly called ew- 
bwac acid gas, which see. 

FIXED OILS, in Chemistry, such oils ax 
bear a high temperature before they give 
off vapour, in distinction from volatile or 
essential oils. 

FLXED STARS, in Astronomy, the stars 
that are exterior to our solar system, The 
great majority of such stars retain the same 
apparent position and distance with respect 
to each other; and are thus distinguished 
from planets and comets, which are moving 
bodies. 

FLAG, a general name for colours, stan- 
dards, banners, ensigns, &&c.——- To strike or 
lower the flag is to pull it down in token 
of respect or submission.——To strike the 
fag, in an eagagement, is the sign of sur- 
rendering.——To hang out the white flag is 
to ask quarter ; In some cases, it denotes 
that the vessel has no hostile intention, 
but comes to trade, &c. The red flag is a 
sign of defiance and battle-——To hang the 
flug half-mast high is a token or signal of 
mourning.——The chief naval flags are : the 
royal standard ; the admiralty flag, an an- 
chor on a red ground; and the union or 
Jack, ingwhich are blended together the 


| crosses of St, George, Bt. Andrew, and 


St. Patrick ; {t facarried by the admiral of 
the fleet.—— FLaG, a name applied to sev- 
eral plants with bladed leaves. There is 
the common flag, or water iris, that grows 
in rivers, and bears a yellow flower, the 
Tris pseudacorus of botanists. The corn- 
flag is a species of gladiolus. The sweet- 
fag, Acorus calamus, a plant that has an 
aromatic odour with an acid taste, and is 
used as a stimulant and tonic. 

FLAG’-OFFICERS, those who command 
the several squadrons of a fleet; as, admi- 
rals, vice-adimirala, and rear-admirals. [See 
ADMIRAL.) 
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FLAG’-SHIP, a ship which has on board 
an officer, who haga right to carry a flag, 
in distinction from the other vessels under 
his command. 

FLA’/GELLANTS (flagellans, scourging : 
Lat.), in Church History, a fanatical sect in 
the 13th century, who maintained that re- 
mission of sins was not to be obtained 
without flagellation. Accordingly, they 
walked In procession, preceded by priests 
carrying the cross, and publicly lashed 
themselves till the blood ran down their 
naked bodies, They were joined by nobles, 
ecclesiastics, nuns, and children, and their 
pilgrimages extended throughout all the 
provinces of southern Germany, and even 
farther. They were dressed in sombre 
garments, with red crosses on the bremst, 
back, and cap, and they carried triple 
scourges, tied in three or four knots, in 
which points of iron were fixed. Even by 
night and in the severest winter they tra- 
versed the citics in thousands with burning 
torches and banners, chanting penitentia] 
hymns. 

FLAME (fliamma: Lat.), & gaseous or 
vaporous body in a state of intense ignition. 
When the vapour or gas is intimately mixed 
with a supporter of combustion, such as 
oxygen, the ignition is so sudden and so 
general, on the application of heat, as to be 
what is termed an explosion. Unless the 
supporter {s thrown into the interlor of the 
flame, as with the blow-pipe, the combustion 
1s on the exterior of the fame only ; and the 
flame is moreclongated, and theignition and 
light less intense, in proportion ag the in- 
flammahle gases come moreslowly into con- 
tact with the requisite quantity of supporter. 
Every one must have remarked that the 
ilame of a lamp immediately contracts, and 
the light becomes more brilliant, the in- 
stant a glass chimney, which increases the 
current of air, and therefore the supply 
to the flame, 1s placed over the burner. A 
flame is gas or vapour at a white heat; 
anything, therefore, that lowers its tempe- 
rature, destroys the flame. Ifa wire gauze 
is placed over a flame, the latter cannot pasa 
through the meshes; for the vapour or gas, 
in passing them, is so cooled down as to 
be no longer flame. This is the principle 
on which Davy’s safety-lamp for miners 
is covered with wire gauze. No tem- 
perature less than that of fiame will ex- 
plode mixed gases in the mine; and that 
temperature is lost in passing from the 
interior of the lamp through the gauze. 

FLAMEN (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, 
the name of an order of priests, said to 
have been instituted by Romulus or Numa. 
Originally there were three priests s0 
called: the Fiamen Dialis, consecrated to 
Jupiter; Flamen Martialis, sacred to Mars; 
and Flamen Quirinal®s, who superintended 
the rites of Quirinus or Romulus, But the 
number was afterwards increased with the 
introduction of new gods and the worship 
paid to deceased emperors. 

FLAMIN'GO (flamma, a flame: Lat,), the 
popular name of a genus of long-leggcd, 
web-footed birds (Phen ), With 


scarlet plumage, of which one species, P 
ruber, haunts the shores of the Mediterra 
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nean. Two other species are natives of 

South America. They feed on worms, shell- 
| fish, &c. 
| FLANK (flune: Fr), the side of an army, 

or a battalion eucamped on the right or 

left ——In Fortification, that part of a bas- 
tion which reaches froin the curtain to the 
face; or any part of a work that defends 
another work along the outside of its pa- 
rapet, 

| FLAT, In Music,a character which lowers 
a note one semitorie. 

| FLAT’TING, in gilding, the giving alight 
touch to the work in the places not bur- 

nished ; {t {gs done with a pencil dipped in 

size, In which a little yermilion is sometimes 

mixed. 

FLATULENCE (flatus, a blast of air: 
Lat), in Medicine, air generated ih a woak 
stomach and intestines by impeifect diges- 
tion, occasioning distension, uncasiness, 
aud frequent eructations, 

FLAX (flex: Saz.), the fibre obtaincd 
from the stalks of the Iinum usilatassemum, 
an annual plant with a blue flower, which is 
extensively cultivated throughout Europe 
and in other parts of the world. The most 
suitable soil i3 a light dry loam, with a mo- 
derately tenactous subsoil. The plants are 
pulled by hand, and are then placed in water 
untila certain amount of putrefaction has 
ensued, Thisis cilled retting The fibre fs 
then easily separated from the soft non- 
fibrous portion of the straw by the proccss 
called scutching, which 18 done by ma- 
chinery. After seutehing the fibre 15 hachicd, 
that is, itis repeatedly drawn through sets 
of iron teeth, by whieh the broken picccs 
nre combed out, and the flbres are arranged 
parallel-wise, It is then ready for the 
spinner. The aggregate value of goods 
annually manufactured from flax in the 
Dnited Kingdom is upwards of 15 millions 
sterling ; and nearly a million persons are 
employed in the manufacture, 

ELBA (Saa.),an insect of the genus Pulex, 
a member of the order Aphaniptera, The 
species undergo complete metamorphosis, 
thatis, they are grubsand pupas before they 
are perfect insects. The muscular power 
of the fica ig traly wonderful 1t has 
i; been known to draw 70 or 80 times its own 
weight: it resists the ordinary pressure 
of the fingers in our endeavours to crush 
it, and leaps two hundred times its own 
length. Hence ft 1s called by the Arabians 
‘the father of leapers.’ Supposing the same 
relative force to be imparted to the body of 
a raan eix feet high, he would be enabled to 
leap three times the height of St. Paul's! 
Latreille tells ua of a flea which dragged a 
silver cannon 24 times its own weight, 
mounted on wheels; and was not alarmed 
when this was charged with gunpowder and 
fired. 

FLEAM (flamme : Fy.), an instrument for 
bleeding cattle: it is a small blade, which is 
projected from 3 sheath by a spring. 

FLIECKE (less: Ger.), & flock of wool, or 
what comes from a sheep at one shearing. 
——ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE, an 
order of knighthood instituted by Philip 
lII., duke of Burgandy, in 1480. 

FLEET (flota, a company of ships: Saz.), 
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& squadron of ships, either of war or com- 
merce.——-FLEERT (fleoh, a place where the 
tide comes up. Sax.) was algo the name of 
a prison in London, wheie debtors were 
confined, and to which persons were com- 
mitted by the courts of Chancery aud Com- 
mon Pleas. It was situated in Farringdon 
Street, und derived its name from a stream 
which formerly ran near the building, and 
was called the Fleet In time It hecame 
little more thin a sewer, and, being offen- 
sive, was covered over 

FLESH (flewch: Ger.), in Anatomy, the 
muscular part of an animal body, in which 
the blood-vcsseis aro B60 small as to retain 
only blood enough to give them a red 
colour ——FLESH, in Botany, the pulpy 
substance of any fruit or root 

FLEUR-DE-LIS, in Heraldry, a charge 
supposed torepresent an frig; or, as some 
have supposed, the head of a javelin, It 
was borne from an early period in the arms 
of France 

FLEX’/OR (flecto, T bend: Jat), in Ana- 
tomy, a name applied to several muscles, 
whose office it 15 to bend the parts to which 
they belong: they are opposed to the extern- 
gors, Which open or stretch these parts. 

FVLEX'ORE (flexira, a bending. Lat, i 
Geometry, the bending or curving of a line 
or figure The pocnt of contrary fleoure is 
that point in a curve at which the curva 
ture passes from convex to concave, or vice 
ver st : 

FLINT (Sar ), a semi-pellucid stone, con 
sisting of nea)dy pure silex It is a sub 
species of quiut,, of different shades of 
colour, Flints oecur almost always in 
nodules or tubercular concretions of various 
and very irregular forms. They are formed 
in regular laycrs In chalk strata Mow they 
caine to be so deposited is a question gealo 
gists have not set solved They break 
with an even, glossy surface, are mode- 
rately transparent, very hard, and capable 
of a fine polish; readily strike flre with 
ateel; and burn to whiteness They are 
emp)]oycd in the manufacture of glass and 
pottery ware 

FLINT GLASS, or Crystaf! It derives 
its name from flint, bccause that substance 
was formerly employcd tn ita manufacture, 
It is important to the maker of optical in 
struments, as it possesses the property of 
causing a greater dispersion of the rays of 
Nght, passing through a prism or Jens 
formed of it, than any other vitreous sub- 
stance—which {is due to the lead 1t contains, 
Hence its use in the manufacture of achro- 
matic lenses. (See ACHBOMATIS&.) But 
then there is great difficulty in obtaining 
large pieces of fiint-glass quite free from 
streaks. 

FLOAT (flott, a float: Ger.), a raft, or num- 
ber of pieces of timber fastened together 
and floated down a river with the tide. 

FLOAT‘’ING (same derw.), THE ART OF. 
Persons have sometimes been saved from 
drowning by remembering thac the human 
body 18 specifically lighter than watei, and 
will float on it, particularly if the lungs are 
well inflated and it is kept quiet. But is 
must lic along the water on the back, or the 
mouth will not be above the surfyce.—— 
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FLOATING BATTERY, & Vessel used as a bat- 
tery to cover troops landing on an enemy’s 
eoast.—-— FLOATING BREAKWATER, & marine 
contrivance, censisting of a series of square 
frames of timber, connected by mooring 
chains or cables, and intended to break the 
violence of the agitated waves: vessels may 
ride within these quadrangular basins with 
more safety; and they producc smooth water 
in bathing-places, on a rough coast.—— 
FLOATING BRIDGE, in War,a kind of double 
bridge, the upper part of which projects 
beyond the lower, Jt is capable of being 
moved forward by pulleys, and fs used for 
carrying troops over narrow moats in at- 
tacking the outworks of a fort. Floating 
bridges, in the form of ferry-boats of a very 
large size have of late been constructed for 
the transit of passengers and goods across 
creeks, harbours, &c., by the application of 
steam-power.—— FLOATING LIGHT, on ship- 
board, a hollow vessel of tinned tron-plate, 
with a lantern. It is used for the purpose of 
saving those who may have the misfortune 
to fall overboard in the night.——FLOoaAT- 
BOARDS, those boards fixed to water-wheels 
or under-shot mills, serving to receive the 
{tnpuise of the stream, by which the wheel 
is carried round. 

FLOKETZ, or FLETZ (flstz, a layer: Ger.), 
in Geology, a term formerly employed by 
Werner and other German geologists, to 
sign iy what are now known as secondary 
rocks, e 

FLOOD’-GATE (fluth, a flood: Ger.), a 
sluice or gate that may be opened or shut, 
for the admission or exclusion of the water. 

FLOOD’-MARK, the mark which the sea 
makes on the shore at the highest tide: 
high-water mark. 

FLO’RA (the goddess of flowers: Lat.), 
the term used to designate the plants which 
are indigenous in a country, as we aay, the 
Flora of Great Britain, meaning the wild 
planta of the country. 

FLORID STYLE (Aoridus, flowery: 
Lat.), in Literary Composition, that which is 
much enriched with figures aud flowers of 
rhetoric. Se pea vas uses the terms florid 
and affect style indifferently, and de- 
scribes them as quite contrary to the true 
sublime. 

FLOR’IN (f., from Florence, in Italy, 
where if was first coined), a coin of different 
values ; the silver florin of Austria is worth 
about 28, 1d. The two shilling piece of the 
United Kingdom is called a flurin. 

FLOS (a flower: Lat.), in Botany, the 
name of several species of plants. Also a 
general fiame for the Hower. 

FLOS'CULE (flosculus, a little flower: 
Lat.), in Botany, a floret of a compound 
flower. 

FLOS'CULODUS (same deriv.), in Botany, 
an appellation sometimes given to com- 
Dound flowers, made up of a number of 
florets enclosed tn the same common cup. 

FLOSS SILK, the name given to the 
portions of ravelied silk broken off in the 
filature of the cocoons. It is carded like 
cotton or wool, and apun into a soft coarse 
yarn or thread, for making shawls, socks, 
and other articles where an inferior kind of 
silk may be used. 
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FLOT’SAM, in Law, a term for goods 
lost by shipwreck, but which are floating 
on the sea. There are two other uncouth 
terms inade use of to describe wrecked 
goods, Viz. jetsam and ligan: the former 
is used when the goods are sunk; and the 
latter also when they are sunk, but are 
tied toa cork or buvy, that they may be 
found again. 

FLOURISH (floresco, I flourish: Lat.— 
used metaphorically), in Music, a prelude or 
preparatory air, which does not follow any 
settled rule. Also the notes which a singer 
or instrumental performer occasionally in- 
troduces.—__In Military language, the 
suunding of trumpets, on receiving an offi- 
cer or other person of distinction. 

FLOW’ER (fleur: Fr.), that part of a 
plant which contains the organs of fruct{ifi- 
cation. The parta are arranged in whorls. 
ln a complete flower the outer one consists 
of the calyx formed of one or more leaves, 
termed sepals ; the next is the corolla com- 
posed of one or more petals; the third 
whorl is formed by the stamens, and the 
innermost of the pistils. Sometimes there 
is only one whorl of floral leaves, and then 
the flower is said to be monochlamydeous , 
if neither whorl] is present it is termed 
achlamydeous. If both calyx and corolla 
are present, but so blended together that 
they are not easily distinguished, the flora] 
envelope is termed a perianth. 

FLOW’ERS, in Chemistry, a term for. 
merly applied to a variety of substances 
procured by sublimation; as flowers of 
sulphur, &c. 

FLOW’ERS, ARTIFI/OIAL, a consider- 
able article of manufacture, particularly in 
France. The savages of South America 
manufacture, with feathers derived from 
the brilliant plumage of their birds, lowers 
which closely resemble the products of ve- 
getation. 

FLU’‘ATES, in Chemistry, salts which are 
more correctly termed Fluorides, and con- 
sist of fluorine combined with a metal, &c. 

FLU'ID (fluo, I fow: Lat), From the 
facility with which the particles of fluids 
move among each other, the pressure ex- 
erted by a given particle, which depends on 
the specific gravity of the fluid and the 
height of the column above, is equal In 
every direction. The pressure of a fluid on 
any surface is equal to the surface multiplied 
by the depth of its centre of gravity below 
the surface of the tluid. Fluidsare divided 
into elastic and non-elastic : these are, how 
ever, relative terms, all fluids being more: 
or less elastic. That which is termed an 
élastic fluid, is in the form of an alr or va 
pour: it jg y elastic, if it retains 
its aeriform nature at the ordinary temper- 
ature of the atmosphere; but non-perman- 
ently elastic, if, like steam, it becomes a 
liquid in the same circumstances. The 
elasticity of non-elastic fluids is so trifling 
that for a long time it was not certain that 
they had any. Whether a given body sball 
be a solid, liquid, or gas, depends on heat, 
or heat and pressure. 

FLUEHB, the common name of a species 
of Distoma (a genus of intestinal worma), 
which infests the iver of sheep, and pro 
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duces the disease called rot. Other species | cuation of some humours of the body.— | 
are found in the alimentary canal, or other | FLUxand RE¥LUX, the regular and periodi- 


internal parts of other mammals, and of 
birds and fishes. These animals, some of 
which are very small, have soft bodies with 
two suckers by which they adhere, One of 
the suckers surrounds the mouth. All are 
destitute of eyes and other organs of special 
sense, 

FLUOR‘IO A’CID. (See HYDROFLUORIO 


ACID.) 

FLU’ORINE, in Chemistry, an element 
presumed to be gaseous, which, when com- 
bined with hydrogen in the proportion of 
nineteen parts to one of the latter, forms 
hydrofluoric acid. It has never becn 
obtained isolated, in consequence of its 
energetic action on the metals, and espe- 
clally aflictum, a component of glass. 

FLU‘OR SPAR, in Mineralogy, the fluate 
of lime; a mineral which abounds in nature, 
and consists of calcium in combination 
with fluorine. Though sometimes massive, 
it ia almost always regularly crystallized. 
The variously coloured specimens called 
Derbyshire spar are, by means of the turn- 
{ing-lathe, formed into vases and other or- 
naments. 

FLUOSILIC’ATER, in Chemistry, a com- 
pound contalning fluosilicic acid. 

FLUOSILIC’IO ACID, tn Chemistry, an 
acid consisting of fluorine and silicon. 

FLUSH, in Carpentry, aterm signifying 
that two bodies joined together make an 
even surface. 

FLUTE (jiate: Fr.), the common or Eng- 
lash, & musical wind instrument, consisting 
of a tube of wood about eighteen Inches in 
length, furnished with holes at the side, 
for the purpose of varying its sounds, by 
stopping and opening them with the fin- 
gers. The German flute, unlike that just 
mentioned, {gs blown by a hole at the side: 
besides the other holes at the side, intended 
to be stopped by the fingers, it has brass or 
silver keys, to pruduce the various flats and 
sharps, &c. 

FLUTES or FLU’TINGS (same deriv.), in 
Architecture, perpendicular channels cut 
along the shaft of a column or pilaster. 
They are scarcely ever used in the Tuscan 
order: their section is circular, segmental, 
or elliptical, The Doric column has twenty 
round its shaft: columns of the other or- 
ders, twenty-four. The flutings of columns 
are sometimes cabled—that is, have their 
lower parts partly filled up with cylindrical 
pieces, Ifke a cable. 

FLUX (flucus, a flowing; Lat), in Che- 
Mistry, a weneral term to denote any sub- 
atance or mixture added to assist in the 
fusion of minerals, The fluxes made use 
of tn experiments consist usually of alkalis, 
which render earthy mixtures fusible, by 
converting them into glass. When tartar 
{s deflagrated with half its weight of nitre, 
a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of 
potash remains, which is called black flux. 
When an equal weight of nitre {s used, the 
entire charcoal is burned off, and white flux 
reinains Limestone, fluor spar, borax, and 
several earthy or metallic oxides, are em- 
ployed as fluxes in metallurgy.—~ FLox, in 
Medicine, an oxtraordinary issue, or eva- 
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cal motion of the sea, which happens twice 
in 24 hours 48 minutes. By the flux or ad- 
vancing motion of the tide, the water rises; 
by the reflux, orebbing of the tide, it sinks. 

FLUX’IONS (flurio, a flowing: Lat.), a 
method of algebraic calculation invented 
by Sir Isaac Newton. In this branch of 
mathematics, magnitudes of every kind 
are supposed to be generated by motion, 
The method is the same as that of limits 
complicated with the idea of motion. By 
a comparison derived from mechanica, it 
represents the method of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios. This method has been ahan- 
doned by mathematicians for Leibnitz’s in- 
vention, the DIFFERENTIAL CALOULUS, 
because it was found weak in resources and 
embarrassing in operation, 

FLY, the popular name of many species 
of winged insects chiefly belonging to the 
vast order DIPTERA. The common blue- 
bottle fiy, Musca vomitorva, and the com- 
mon house fly, Musca domestica, areamonegst 
the best known species,—Fiy, in Me- 
chanics, a@ heavy wheel or other body, 
intended to regulate the velocity of a 
machine, or to accumulate power. Its 
efficiency as a regulator arises from the 
comparatively large number of 1ts particles, 
which require a vast increase or diminution 
of motion, in order that the velocity of the 
whole mass may be sensibly changed. It 
absorbs motion when there is too much, 
and gives it out when there is too ttle. 
In this way it is used as a regulator of the 
steam-engine. It serves as a means of ac- 
cumulating force; and suddenly giving 
out the force which it received gradually, 
it enables a power, In coining, &c., to pro- 
duce a far greater effect than would be 
possible without such a contrivance Its 
shape is of little consequence, only so far 
as that the leas it is resisted by the air the 
better; but the farther the mass from the 
centre of motion, that is, the greater the 
circle it describes, the more effective st is, 
A fly is generally in the shape ¢ft a wheel, or 
of arod with a heavy ball of metal at each 
extremity.—— FLy, among mariners, that 
part of a compass on which the thirty-two 
points are described. 

FLY’-BLOW, the deposit of eggs ‘by flies, 
which afterwards become larv#® or mag- 
gots, and ultimately fifes. 

FLY’-CATCHER, the common name for 
passerine birds belonging to the genus 
Museicapa. They eagerly devour insects 
on the wing. Two species are summer 
visitors to England, where they breed. 

FLY-OR/CHIS, in Botany, the Orchis 
muscryfera: a plant, 80 called fron the re- 
semblance it bears in figure to a fly. 

FLY’-TRAP, the Diunea Muscipula, or 
Venus’s Fly-trap, a North American plant 
allied to the Sundew. The leaves are di- 
vided into two parts, and each carries three 
minute bristles, which are so extremely 
irritable, that if a fly touches them, the two 
parts of the leaf collapse, and at the same 
time take the fly a prisoner. Aftera while 
tney spontaneously open. 

FLY’‘ERS (Vliegen, to tly: Ger.), in Archt- 
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tecture, stairs that do not wind, but are 
made of an oblong square figure, and go 
straight forward, the second standing be- 
hind the first, amd 80 Ou. 

FLY‘ING (flegen, to fy: Ger.), the pro- 
gressive motion of a bird, or other winged 
animal,in theair The parts of birds chiefly 
concerned tn flying are the wings, by which 
they are sustained or wafted along. Flying 
is effected in the following manner :— the 
bird first bends his legs, and springs with 
a violent leap from the ground; then opens 
and expands the joints of his wings, so as 
to make aright line perpendicular to the 
sides of his body: thus the wings, with al] 
their feathers, constitute one continued 
lamina, Being now raised a little above 
the earth, and vibrating the wings with 
great force and velocity against the sub- 
jacent air, that fluid resists, both from its 
natural inactivity and elasticity, and thus 
thewhole bodyof the bird is moved forward. 
Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular 
line, but always ina parabola, In a direct 
ascent, the natural and artificial tendency 
would oppose and, to a great extent, de- 
stroy each other, so that the progress would 
be very slow. In a direct descent they 
would aid one another, so that the fall 
would be too precipitate. 

FLY'ING BUT’TRESS, in pointed Archi- 
terture, a buttress connected with the main 
building by an arch, which abuts aguinst 
the springing of anotlfer arch in the fn- 
terlor—generally the vaulting of the nave. 
If these buttresses were built solid, their 
appearance would be heavy, and they would 
interrupt the vista along the sides of the 
church, &c. Their stability depends on the 
resistance derived from the weight of the 
vertical buttress, whence they spring. 

FLYING FISHES These belong to the 
genera Hrocatus and Cypselurus of natu- 
ralists. They are allied to the garfish and 
saury pike of our coasts, and are remarkable 
for the extraordinary length of the pectoral] 
fins. Voyagers in warm seas have often 
described their habit of rising {nto the air, 
in large bands@like a flight of larks or sand- 
pipers, and sinking again into the sea, after 
a rapid course of several hundred feet. The 
cause of this movement is supposed to be 
an attempt to escape from other fishes, 
Before finally subsiding into the water, 
they frequently undulate, and even touch 
the crests of waves, as if to wet their dry 
fins. It has been denied that they move 
their fins during their flight, but the evi- 
dence of abate good observers proves 
that they do. They have also been seen to 
change the direct line of their filght for one 
nearly at right angles, and this a shoal of 
them will do simultaneously. 

FLY’ING PIN‘ION, that part of a clock, 
to which is attached a fly or fan, which 
gathers air, and checks the rapidity of the 
clock’s motion, when the weight descends, 
fn the striking part. 

FO’OAL DIS'TANCE (focus, a fire-place: 
Lat.), in Optica the distance between the 
centre of a lena, or mirror, and the focus or 
point at which the rays are collected. 

FOCIM’BTER (focus: Lat. ; and metron, a 
measure : Gr.), an inatrument contrived for 








the purpose of enabling the photographer 
to ascertain the focus of the photogenic 
rays. The principle of the instrument is the 
placing before the camera at the same mo- 
ment a circular arrangement of cards 
formed into segments, each segment being 
at a different distance from the lens. A 
photographic picture of all these is simul- 
taneously produced. The picture of some 
one among them will always be found to be 
more distinct than those of the others, and 
it follows that the plate or paper is 1n the 
photogenic focus corresponding to that one. 

FO’CUS (a fire-place: ZLat.), in Opetess the 
point of convergence at which all the rays 
of light meet after passing through a con- 
vex lens, It should be observed, however, 
that the focus ia not, strictly speaking, a 
point, Dut a small circle, which bears the 
same relation to the apparent diameter of 
the Jens, that the image of any other 
object, formed in the focus of the lens or 
nurror, bears to the object itself. Only 
a point can give the image of a point.—— 
Foous, in Geometry and conic sectiona. 
The focus of a parabola is a point in the 
axis having this property, that a radiue 
drawn from it to any point in the curve 
makes the same angle with the tangent, at 
that point, that the tangent makes with the 
axis. Hence, if parallel rays of Hght fall 
on the parabola, they are reflected to the 
focus; orrays emitted from the focus will 
be reflected in a direction parallel to the 
axis. The foci of an ellzpse are situated in 
the major axis, at equal distances from the 
centre; and the sum of two straight lines 
drawn from them to any point in the curve, 
is, with the same ellipse, always the same 
quantity. Also these two lines make equal 
angles with the tangent at that point. 
Hence rays of light, &c., emitted from one 
focus, are reflected to the other. The foci 
of an hyperbola are also in tbe major axis, 
at equa! distances from the centre ; but the 
difference between two straight lines drawn 
from them to any point in the curve, is, 
with the same hyperbola, always the same 
quantity ; and these two lines make equal 
angles with the tangent at that point, but 
at opposite sides of the curve. Hence a 
ray of light emitted from one focus will 
be reflected into the direction of a ray 
coming from the other; or rays passing 
Nias one focus will be reflected to the 
other. 

FOD'DER (futter: Ger.), In Husbandry, 
any kind of food for cattle. Green fodder 
consists of grass, tares, &c.; dry fodder, of 
oats, barley, and heans. 

FQ’TOS (the young ofany creature: Lat.), 
in Physiology, the child in the womb of its 
mother, after the fifth month of pregnancy. 
Before that time it is termed an embryo, 

FOG (a storm: Dan.), in Meteorology, a 
dense vapour near the surface of land or 
water. Fogs generally arise from the noc 
turnal cooling of the atmosphere, which 
becomes incapable of retaining in solution 
the same quantity of water it held when at 
a higher temperature. A part, therefore, is 
precipitated asa cloud, which, if near the 
earth, is termed afog. The heat of the day 
causes the air to redissolve the precipitated 
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vapour, which enables the air to again be- 
come clear. The dense and gloomy fog 80 
eommon in London is often due to a dif- 
ferent cause, The wind carries the smoko 
of the city in a long train extending twenty 
or thirty miles; as may be seen in a clear 
day by any person on an eminence five or 
six miles from the city, and looking across 
in the direetion of the wind. Ifthe wind 
changes sucdonly, this great body of smoke 
will be brought back in an accumulated 
maas, and, as this repasses the city, will be 
augmented by the smoke from every fire. 
Fogs have been observed which contained 


no moisture, and could be accounted for’ 
only by supposing them to be the vapours ' 


| 


and ashes ejected by volcanoes, and diffused 
in the atmosphere by the wind. 

FOG"-BANK, an appearance at sea in hazy 
weather which frequently resembles land 
ata Aistance, but which vanishes as it is 
approached. 
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parliament. Some authors, however, allege 
that the folkmote was an inferior court, or 
the common-council of a city or borough, 

FOL‘LICLE (folliculus, a amall bag: Lat.), 
in Botany, a seed-vessel, opening on ora 
side longitudinally, and containiug severa) 
seeds. Examples may be seen in the frult 
of larkspur and columbine. 

FOMENTA/’TION (fomentum, a warm lo- 
tion; Lat.), the act of bathing any part of 
the body with hot water, or a decoction of 
herbs, &c., made hot, for the purpose of 
easing pain or dispersing tumours, 

FONT (fons, a fountain: Lat), a large 
basin or vesgel, in which water is contained 
for baptizing infants or other persons, It 
is so called, probably, because baptism was 
usually performed among the primitive 
Christians at springs or fountains, The 
following Greek inscription, which reads 
backwards and forwards equally well, is 
often found on the walls of baptisteries, 
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precious stones to increase their lustre and 
improve their colour. Hence anything ofa 
different colour or quality, which serves to 
adorn or set off another thing to advantage, 
is termed a foil.—In Fencing, an elastic 
rod of steel, or sword without a point, used 
to fence with by way of exercise. It gene- 
rally has at the end a button or piece of 
cork covered with leather. 

FOLIA‘OEOUS (foliaceus, leafy : Lat.), in 
Botany, having leaves, or being leaf-like. 
A foliaceous spike is one that has leaves 
intermixed with flowers.—QIn Mineralogy, 
having the form of a leaf or lamina; as, a 
foliaceous spar. 

FO’LIAGE (feuiliage: Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, the representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, intended to ornament and 
enrich capitals, friezes, pedimenta, &c. 

FO'LIATHE (foliatus, having leaves: Lat.), 
in Botany, furnished with leaves. 

FO’LIATED (same deriv.), in Mineralogy, 
consisting of thin plates; lamellar; as, sa 
foliated structure, 

FO/LIATING (same derviv,), a term used | 
for covering the backs of looking-glasses 
with a thin coat of tin and quicksilver. 

FOLIA‘TION (folium, a Jeaf: Lut.), fn 
Botany, the leafing of plants. 

FO’LIO (a leaf: Jtal.), in account books, 
denotes & page, or rather both the right 
and left hand pages, these being marked 
with the same number.——FOLI0, a book 
of the largest size, the leaves of which are 
formed by once doubling a sheet of paper. 

FO'LIOLE (a dim. from folium, a leaf: 
Lat), in Botany, one of the single leaves, 
or leaflets, which together constitutea com- 


pound leaf. 

FO'LIOUS (foliosus, leafy: Lat.), in Bo- 
tany, having leaves intermixed with the 
flowers. 

FO’LKLAND (folk, the people; and land: 
Saz.), in Saxon Law, land held by the com- 
monalty at the will of the lord. 

FO/LKMOTE (folk, the people; and ge- 
mote, to assemble: Saz.), a word used in 
England before the Norman conquest, to 
denote an annual assembly of the people, 
answering in some measure to a modern 


jewellers, a thin leaf of metal placed under | 





MONAN OYIN (nipson anomémaia mé monan 
opsin)—* Wash away transgressions, not the 
appearance alone’——FONT or FOUNT, a 
complete assortment of printing types of 
one size, including a due proportion of al) 
the letters, points, figures, accents, &c, 
FOOD (futter: Ger.), comprises all sub- 
stances capable of digestion and aasimila- 
tion. But the proximate principles, or 
elements, on which the nutritive properties 
of these depend, are very few. Those of 
vegctable substances are gluten and its 
modifications, starch, gum, sugar, and 
lignin or woody fibre: those of animal sub- 
stances, albumen, gelatine, and their mo- 
difications. Both animal and vegetable 
substances afford fats and oila. Sometimes 
the nutritious parts of food are 80 com- 
bined with or protected by indigestible 
matters as to resist the solvent powers of 
the stomach, unless prepared or modified. 
Indurated lignin will pass unchanged 
through the stomach and bowels: hence 
the kernels of the apple, pear, &¢., the seeds 
of the currant, gooseberry, &c., pcas, beans, 
&c., wheat, barley, &c., on agrount of their 
covering of lignin, will not be digestible 
unless these coverings are broken down or 
removed. Much of the digestibility and 
nutritious power of the food of man is 
due to the chemical operations carried on 
in the kitchen. Meat is not only softened 
by heat, but new substances are generated 
in it: thus, osmazone, which gives such an 
agreeable odour and flavour, by roasting. 
The salt also, and the condiments em- 
ployed, have their own uses; tne former 
contributing an element to the gastric 
juice, and the latter stimulating the sto- 
mach. If the nutritive elements of food 
are few, its ultimate elements are atill 
fewer, being little more than carbon, by 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. Among 
vegetable substunces, albumen, including 
Bluten, is the only one which contains 
much nitrogen ; all the others may actually 
be considered as compounds of charcoal 
and water, An animal cannot subsist long 
on food containing no nitrogen, or on food 
exclusively of one kind, though habit will 
do much in accustoming the stomach to 
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particular kinds of food. Nothing is fit for 
food which has not undergone organization 
by forming a part of an animal or a vege- 
table. Hence good never can be made from 
Its ultimate elements. 

FOOL'S PARS’LBEY, the Athusa Cyna 
pum of botanists, an umbelliferous plant, 
found abundantly in waste ground, and 
resembling parsley sufficiently to deceive 
the ignorant. It is poisonous, acting like 
hemlock. 

FOOT (fuss: Ger.) Animals are distin- 
guished, with respect to the number of 
their feet, into bipeds, two-footed, as men 
and birds; and guadrupeds, four-footed, as 
most land animais. The human foot consists 
of the tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges 
or toes. The tarsus is composed of seven 
bones in two rows, In the first of which ts 
the os calcis or heel bone. The metatarsus 
is composed of five bones, one to each toe; 
whilst the toes are composed, like the 
phalanges of the fingers, of fourteen bonea, 
the big toe having two, the rest three each. 
Man is distinguished from his relatives in 
the zoological scale, amongst other things, 
by being able to plant his foot flat on the 
ground, whilst the foot of the quadrumana, 
when attempting to walk, rests on its outer 
aide.——- Foor, a measure of length, varying 
in different countries, but in all divided 
into twelve parts. A square foot is a square 
surface, each of whose four sides is a foot 
in length. A culne of solid foot is a solid 
contained within six surfaces, each of 
which is a square foot. A square foot con- 
tains 144 square inches, and a cubic foot 
1728 cubic inches. 

FOOT’STALK, in Botany, the stalk by 
which a leaf is connected with the branch; 
a petiole. Leaves destitute of petioles are 
termed sessile. 

FOR/AGE (fourrage: FY.), all kinds of pro- 
vender for cattle, especially for horses in 
time of war,__-A foraging party 1s a hody 
of men sent out to collect provisions, either 
for the horses or for the troops. 

FORA’MEN (Zat.), In Anatomy, @ small 
ypening. Tie foramen ovale is the opening 
between the two auricles of the heart of 
the fotus, which before birth allows the 
blood to pass from one to the other without, 
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the child is born, for, the blood being no 
longer purified by passing through the 
lungs of the mother, it is indispensable 
that it should now paas through the lungs 
of the infant, Hence, if a child has ever 
breathed its lungs will float in water, from 
their alr-cella having been rendered light 
by inflation. In Botany, the foramen {s an 
opening through the integuments of an 
ovule by which the fecundating influence 
of the pollen roaches the nucleus. 
FORAMIN'IFERA (same derw.), animals 
belonging to a very low type of organiza- 
tion, inhabiting small shells, usually calca- 
reous, which are frequently of elegant form. 
They belong to the class of Rhizopods, and 
have received their name from the shell 
being, in many inatances, pierced with mi- 
nute holes, through which the animal ex- 
tends parts of tts body for the purpose of 
collecting food. The animals are destitute 
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of special organs, and consist of a mass of 
featureless inatter called sarcode, The shells 
are sometimes one-chambered, but gene- 
rally they are divided into several chambers, 
being increased by additional chambers as 
the animal grows, The forms are very va- 
ried, globular, flask-shaped, dagger-shaped, 
nautilus-like, &c. Some of the minutr 
forms are interesting objects for the micro- 
scope. Trey are all inhabitants of the sea, 
and, whilst some are found on shore-sea- 
weed, others have been brought up from 
adepth of 1800 fathoms. Their fossil re- 
mains abound in prodigious numbers inthe 
tertiary beds. The miliolite limestone of 
the Paris basin, which is largely employed 
in building, is composed entirely of fora- 
minifera. (See NUMMULITE.] A consider- 
able portion of the chalk beds is formed of 
minute foraminufferous shelis. 

FORCE (F*.), in Mechanics, whatever 
produces, modifies, ordestroys motion, The 
effect of a force depends on its intensity, 
the point of the body at which it acts, and 
its direction. It may be either untform or 
variable. If unzform, as long as it continues 
to act on a body, it untformly accelerates its 
velocity. If variable, the effect is corre- 
spondingly modified. Sometimes there isa 
combination of forces, that is, two or more 
forces act together on the same body; and 
the resultant, that is, the resulting force, 
except when their directions are parallel, is 
in the direction of none of them.——PHY- 
SICAL Foron, the force of material 
bodies ——-MoORAL Foror, the power otf 
acting on the reason in judging and deter- 
mining ——Forosg, in Law, signifies any 
unlawful violence offered to the person or 
to property. <A forcible entry is a violent 
and actual entry into houses or lands; 
and a forcible detainer is a violent with- 
holding the possession of lands, &c., 80 
that the person who has aright of entry is 
hindered therefrom ——LIVING FOROR, or 
vis viva, & term formerly used by Mathema- 
ticians to denote the action of a force when 
it is modified in such a way as to be propor- 
tlonal to the square of the velocity.—— 
CONSERVATION OF FOROR, Itis an axiom 
in physical science that force can neither 
be created nor destroyed. Since matter is 
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forceisdestructible would be to admit that 
matter can cease to exist. When we seca 
case of the apparent disappearance or sus- 
pension of a force, it ia simply the transfer- 
ence of its exertion from one into some 
other direction. Inertia isa pure case of the 
conservation of force. It has a strict rela- 
tion to force in any way acting upon a body, 
and it enables a body to take upand conserva 
a given amount of force, until that force {fs 
transferred to other bodies, or is changed 
into an equivalent of some other form. 

FOR/CEPS (Lat), in Surgery, an instru- 
ment for holding or gripping anything. 
Also, a pair of scissors for catting off or 
dividing the fleshy membranous parts of 
the body. 

FOR’OING (/forcer, to force: Fr.), in Hor- 
ticulture, a method of obtaining frultsand 
flowers before their season, by the applica 

, 4 n of heat.——The artificial ripening of 
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wines by means of heat, and their fining 
down, so as to render them fit for imme- 
diate use, are also called forcing, 

FORE (Saz.), 3 sea term for near the 
stem; ‘fore and aft’ means from stem to 
stern 

FO’RECASTLE, a short deck inthe fore- 
part of the ship above the upper deck. It 
contains the berths of the common sailors. 

FO'RECLOSURE, in Law. (See EQUITY 
OF REDEMPTION.) 

FO’REMAST, the mast of & ship which 
{8 placed in the forepart or forecaatile, and 
carries the foresail and foretopsail j ards. 
——Foremast-men, those who take in the 
topsails, furl the sails, &c. 

FORE-SHORT’ENING, in Painting, the 
art of correctly conveying to the mind the 
impression of the entirelength ofanobject, 
when represented as viewed in an oblique 
or receding position. 

FOR’EST (forst: Ger.), a large tract of 
land covered with trees, differing from a 
wood chiefly {n itsextent, and from a plan- 
tation in ita young trees growing of them- 
selves without heing sown or planted.—~ 
The forests in England are of such great 
antiquity that, excepting the New Forest 
in Hampshire, made by William the Con- 
queror, and Hampton Court, by Henry 
VIIL, it is said that there is no record 
or history which makes any certain men- 
tion of their origin; though they are 
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It bears a similar name in German, Dutch, 
and Danish. 

FORLO’RN HOPE, in Military affairs, a 
detachment of men appointed to lead in an 
assault, to storm a counterscarp, enter a 
breach, or perform any other service at- 
teuded with great and imminent peril. 

FORM (forma, an appearance: Lat.), in 
Physiology, the essential and distinguish- 
ing modification of the matter of which 
any body {s composed.——-ForM, in Law, 
the rules established and requisite to be 
observed in legal proceedings.—— FORM 
also denotes the external appearance or 
surface of a body, or the disposition of its 
parts, as to length, breadth, and thickneas. 
— Form, in Printing, the pages or columns 
of type, properly arranged, and enclosed 
ayd locked in an fron frame called a chase, 
for the purpose of being put to press. 
There are two forms required for every 
sheet, one for each side; and each form 
consists of more or fewer pages, according 
to the size of the books. 

FOR’MA PAU'PERIS (in the character of 
a pauper: Lat.), a Law term. When a per- 
son has just cause of suit, but ia ao poor 
that he cannot defray the usual charges of 
suing at law or in equity, on making oath 
that he is not worth 51. except his wearing 
apparel, and producing a certificate from 
Rome lawyer that he has good cause of suit, 
the judge will admit him to sue wm forma 


noticed by several writers, and {n many of | pauperis: that is, without paying any of 
our laws and statutes. The four principal | the usual fees to court, counsel, &c. He 
forests are the New Forest in Hampshire, ; will be exempt from these as plaintiff, but 


Sherwood Forest 
Dean Forest 
Windaor Forest in Berkshire. 

FO’RESTALLING (fore, a front; and 
stal,a station : Sax.), the act of buying or 
bargaining for any provisions or merchan- 
dise, before they reach the market to which 
they are going, with an intent to sell the 
same again at higher prices. It was for- 
merly punishable. 


in Nottinghanishire, , 
in Gloucestershire, aoe 





not asadefendant. If he lose his sult he 
will not have to pay costs; but he may be 
made to suffer othe: punishment, at the dis- 
cretion of the judges He may recover costs. 

FORMA’'TION (formatio, a fashioning: 
Lat.), in Geology, any assemblage of rocks 
having some cominmon character, such ua 
origin, age, or composition. 

FOR'MIC A'CID (formrca, the ant : Lat.), 


jan acid which recetved its name from being 


FO/RESTAY, in a ship’s rigging,a rope found in the bodies of ants, It may be 


reaching from the foremast head towards! obtained by several methods. 
| posed of carbon, 0x}gen, ang hydrogen. 


the bowsprit end, to support the mast. 
FOR’ FEITURE (JSorna/fuctura, an expul- 
sion or outlawry: ZLat.), in Law, the loss of 
some right, privilege, estate, goods, lands, 
or employments, &c , for neglecting to do 
one’s duty, or for some crime committed. 
FORFIC’ULA (a small pair of shears: 
Lat.), in Entomology, the Earwig, which sce. 
FORGE (F.), a small furnace, in which 
smiths and other artificers in fron, steel, 
&c., heat their metals red hot, in order tu 
soften and render them more malieabie. 
The word forge is also used for a large 
furnace or tronworks, in which the ore 
taken from the mine is melted down. (See 


lRon.) 

FOR’GERY (/orgeur, a forger: Fr.), in 
Law, the fraudulent making or altering any 
deed or writing, to the prejudice of another 
man’s right ; particularly the counterfeiting 
the signature of another with intent to 


defraud. 

FORGET’-ME-NOT, the Myosotis palustris 
of botanists (nat. ord. Scrophulurvacem), a 
small herbaceous plant, growing in damp 
places, whose blue flowers are well known. 


rs 


It is com- 


Ita salts are termed formates. 

FOR/MULA (arule: Lat.), a short way of 
expressing acts by notation. Thus, in Che- 
inigtry, carbonic acid consists of one atom 
of carbon, with two of oxygen; and {fs Indi 
cated by CO2.—— In Mathematics, a general 
theorem or literal expression for resolving 
any part of a problem.— In Medicine, a 
prescription.—In Theology, a profession 
of faith, 

FOR/’MYLE (formic; and ulé, the mate- 
rial of which a thing is made: G*.), a 
chemical compound, the hypothetical radi- 
cal of Jormic acid, 

FORTIFICA’TION (fortes, strong: and 
facio, I make: Lat.), the art or science of 
fortify ing a place, or of putting {t in such 
a state, that every one of Its parts defends, 
and is defended by, some other parts, by 
means of ramparts, parapets, moata, and 
other bulwarks; so that a small number of 
men within may be able, for a considerable 
time, to withstand the assaults of a nume 
rous army without..—ANCIENT FORTIFI- 
CATION, In early times, when the sling and 
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bow were the principal weapons of offence, 
a single wall, or a bank of earth, behind 
which missiles could be discharged at 
assailants, was a sufficient protection. 
Projecting towers, afterwards added, in- 
creased the front of the besieged, and 
enabled them to attack the hesiegers in 
flank when they attempted to scale the 
wall. The invention of the battering-ram 
rendered it necessary to increase the thick- 
ness of the wall; and projecting galleries, 
called machicolations, were constructed 
along its summit, and round the towers, 
through the pierced floors of which stones 
and other missiles were showered down. 
Apertures or loop-holes for discharging 
arrows were pierced in the walls and battle- 
ments; and the whole was surrounded with 
a moat or deep ditch—if possible, Allied with 
water. But the invention of gunpowder 
rendered a different syatem of fortification 
necesaary ; walla of masonry, which, how- 
ever thick, could not long withstand the 
assault of artillery, were exchanged for 
mounds of earth_—— MODERN FORTIFIOA- 
TION. The principal works belonging toa 
modern fortification are the ditch or trench 
made round each work ; the rampart, or ele- 
vation of earth, raised along the faces of 
any work, to defend the Inner portion; the 
parapet, or that part of a rampart which 
serves to protect the troops planted there ; 
the bastion, that part of the {nner enclo- 
sure of a fortification making an angle 
towards the field; the counterscarp, the 
slope of the ditch facing the hody of the 
place; the covered way, the space extend- 
Ing round the counterscarp; and the glacias, 
the part beyond the covered way, to which 
tt serves as a parapet. In recent times, 
however, fortification has undergone im- 
portant changes, and engineers have 
adopted different systems ; but those which 
have acquired the greatest reputation in 
Llurope, are the systems of count Pagan, 
the baron de Coehorn, von Scheiter, aud 
marshal Vauban. 

FO'RUM, in Rome, a public place, where 
causes wer@g judicially tried, and orations 
delivered to the people. It was a large open 
parallelogram, surrounded by porticoes. 
There were six of these forums, viz. the 
Romanum, Julianum, Augustum, Palla- 
dium, Trajanum, and Sallustui forum. The 
chief of these was the forum Romanum, 
called, by way of eminence, the forum. In 


it was the rostrum, or pulpit, where the | & 


Roman orators pleaded, or harangued the 
people ge. Here too was the comitium, or 
hall of uatice, with the sanctuary of Sa- 
turn, the temple of Castor, &c., altogether 
producing a most splendid effect.——The 
word forum was also applied to a place of 
traffic, or market place: of these there 
were vast numbers, as the forum prscarium. 
olttorium, &c, They were generally called 
fora venalia, in distinction from the first- 
mentioned, which were called fora civilia. 
——Forvunm, in Law, a term sometimes 
used for a court of justice; the place where 
disputed rights are settled. Hence forum 
competens, A competent jurisdiction ; forum 
incompetens, a court not authorized to try 
the cause, &c. 


Creasury. [FOUNDER 
FOSS (fosse: Fy. ; from fossto, a digging: 
Lat.), in Fortification, a ditch, commonly 
full of water, lying between the scarp and 
the counterscarp.—Foss, or Fossa, in 
Anatomy,a kind of cavity ina bone, with 
a large aperture, but no exit or perfo- 
ration.——Foss-way, one of the four prin- 
cipal ancient highwaysof England, having 
aditch onone side. They croased the king- 
dom in various directions, and are sup- 
posed to have been the work of the Romans. 
One of them reached from Totness, in 
Devonshire, to Barton-on-t he-Hum ber. 
FOS'SILS (fossile: Fr. ; from same deriv.), 
in Natural History, the remains of ancient 
organic existences discovered in the earth. 
They are usually converted entirely into 
stone, all theanimal matterhaving been re- 
moved. The substituted material Is in aome 
cases silex, in others lime. Of vertebrate 
animals, not only have the bones and teeth 
been preserved in this way, but their foot- 
prints have been retained for our inspec- 
tion. Shella are the most abundant forns 
of animal remains. Sometimes only the 
impression of the external surface is left; 
sometimes only that of the internal gur- 
face, leaving a cast or mould; and occa 
sionally the space between the outer and 
inner surfaces having been left vacant by 
the gradual destruction of the shell, it has 
been afterwards filled up by the infiltration 
of another substance, and thus an accurate 
representation of both the exterior and in 
terior surfaces is obtained As to vege 
table remains, sometimes there is only an 
impression of the exterior, sometimes the 
vegetable matter itself is preserved as car 
bon, and sometimes the vegetable is con 
verted into mineral matter. Travellera 
have often expressed their astonishment at 
finding the trunks of trees, many feet in 
circumference, changed into silex in sucha 
Manner that every vessel and microscopic 
pore has been perfectly preserved. 
FOTH’ERING, a sea term for stopping 
leaks in the bottom of a ship, by letting 
down a sail by the corners, and putting 
chopped none yarns wool, oakum, &c., be- 
tween it and the ship's side. By repeating 
this operation several times, these sub- 
stances are sometimes sucked into the 
cracks, so as elther wholly or partially to 
stop the leak. 
FOUGA‘SS (FY.), in military engineering, 
a small mine, from six to eight feet under 


round. 
FOUNDATION (fondation: Fr.; from fun- 
damentum: Lat.), the basis or groundwork 
of anything; usually that part of a building 
which lies under the ground.——FounDa- 
TION denotes also a donation or legacy, 
either of money or lands, for the mainte- 
nance and support of some community, 
school, or charitable institution. 
FOUNDER (fundator: Lat.), one from 
whom anything originates ; as the founder 
of asect of philosophers, the founder of a 
family. Also one who endows any public 
establishment.—— FOUNDER ( fundo, I pour 
out: Lat.), likewise implies an artist who 
casts metals in various forms for different 
uses ; as a founder of cannon, bells, statues, 
printing type, &c——To FocnNpmR, iu 
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Nautical Language, is to sink tothe bottom dinary way, and produces debility and 
of the sea, an expression derived from the | fainting; combined with other substances, 


French fondre, which is connected with the 
Latin fuadus, a bottom. 

FOUN’DRY (fonderie: Fr.), from fundo, 
I pour out: Let), the building in which 
metals are cast in moulds or shapes. Va- 
rious furnaces are used in the operation. 
The toind furnace {a either square or circu- 
lar; it has generally three apertures—one 
above, for the purpose of introducing the 
cructble and fuel, usually closed by a tile or 
brick; another below, to admit the air, 
which {8 to pass through the fuel; and the 
third communicating with the chimney, 
which should be lofty, and supplied with a 
damper. The blast furnace differs from the 
wind furnace, in having no grating, and in 
the air being supplied by a bellows or a 
blowing machine. The reverberating furnace 
ia 80 constructed that the flame and hot air 
from the fire-place are directed into a sepa- 
rate cavity, called a hearth, where the mate- 
rials to be fused are laid. The melted 
metal {seither run out through an aperture 
in the bottom, or lifted out with ladles, 
The moulds are made of a variety of ma- 
terials : those for stereotype founding, of 
plaster of Paris; those for bronze, of a mix- 
ture of plaster of Paris and brickdust, 
prepared with the greatest care. Iron ts 
generally cast in sand; brass, and other 
metals, in clay; and sometimes the moulds 
are of castiron. Iron founding is far the 
most important branch of the art carricd 
on fin this country, which abounds with the 
two aubstances almost Indispensable to it 
—f{ron ore and coal. 

POUN’TAIN (fontaine: Fr.; from fons: 
Lat), in Natural Philosophy, a spring or 
source of water rising out of the earth. 
Among the ancients, fountains were held 
sacred, and even worshipped as a kind of 
Aivinities.——An artificial fountain, or jet 
eau, 18 water ejected from a pipe, by being 
either raised to a higher Jevel than the top 
of the pipe, or forced out by an engine, &c. 
[See ARTESIAN WELLS.) 

FOVIL/LA (foveo, I nourish: Zat.), in 
Botany, the matter contained within the 
grains of pollen, and the fructifying prin- 
ciple of the plant. 

FOX (fuchs : Ger.), the Vulpes vulgaris of 
roologists, a well-known animal, closely re- 
lated to the dog, with a sharp muzzle and a 
long bushy tail. It is a native of Europe 
and the northern parts of Asia and America, 
It burrows fu the earth, and js generally 
described as crafty and cunning beyond 
measure. Foxes prowl about in the night, 
and prey on poultry, rabbfta, and hares; but 
they are very timid, fleet, and, when old, 
sagacious In evading their enemies. They 
emit an odour which enables dogs to scent 
and follow them. Foxes breed only once a 
year, and bring forth commonly in April 
four or five young, which, like puppies, are 
born blind. 


it forms an ingredient in some powerful 
diuretics, ‘a 

FRACTION (fractio, a breaking : Lat.), in 
Arithmetic and Algebra, a combination of 
numerical or I{teral quantities represent- 
ing one or more parts of a unit or integer; 
thus # is a fraction, formed hy divi- 
ding a unit into five equal parts, and 
taking four of them. A fraction consists 
essentially of two numbers, usually placed 
one over the other, and separated by a 
line: the lower tells the number of parts 
into which the unit {s divided, that ie, the 
denomination of the quantities in question, 
and is called the denominator; the upper 
tells what number of these parts is taken, 
and is called the numerator. If the nume- 
rator is equal to, or greater than, the denv- 
minator, Bince the quantity fs then not | 
lesa than unity, it is called an emproper 
fraction. If the denominator consists 
of 10, or some power of 10—that is, if it 
consists of 1, with one or more ciphers 
to the right hand—it is a decimal frac- 
tion: otherwise it is a vulgar fraction. 
Thus 35 18 a decimal fraction, 535 a vulgar 
fraction, Decimal fractions are too fre- 
quently confounded with decimals, Decimal 
fractions consist of a numerator and deno- 
minator, like any other fractions. Decimals 
follow the laws of the ordinary system of 
numbers; the value Of a quantity expressed 
by them being marked not by a denomina- 
tor, but by their position with reference to 
the decimal point. ye4s5 18 a decimal frac- 
tion ; 0003, its quotient or equivalent, Isa 
decimal. 

FRACTURE (fractura: Lat.), in Mine- 
ralogy, the manner in which a mineral 
breaks, which is one of its specific charac- 
ters. The fracture is either compact or 
smooth, foliated or lamellar, conchoidal, 
striated, or nodular, &c.——FRACTURR, in 
Surgery, the breaking of any bone by an 
external act of violence. It 18 s¢emple when 
the bone only {is divided ; compound, when 
the bone is broken, with a lac&ation of the 
integumenta. 

FRA’/NUM (a bridle: Lat.), in Anatomy, 
a term applied to some membranous Hqega- 
Inents of the body : as, the franum lingue, 
or ligament under the tongue, Sometimes 
it ties down the tongue too close to the hot- 
tom of the mouth, and then requires to be 
incised or divided, in order to give this 
organ its proper and free motion. 

FRANC (from being originally ‘stamped 
with the figure of a Frank or Frenchman), 
a French coin, worth 960d. sterling. 

FRAN’CHISE (Fr.), in a general sense, 
signifies some privilege, or exemption from 
ordinary jurisdiction. A franchise may be 
vested either in bodies politic or corpora- 
tions ; In borough towns, or in individuals. 
Corporate liberties, being usually held by 
charter, are all said to be derived from the 


FOX'-GLOVE, the Digitalis purpurea of | crown, but some lie in prescription without 
ulariaceee 


botanists, nat. ord. op . Ite 
leaves, when carefully dried and powdered, 
cr made into a tincture or infusion, are 
used in medicine. In amall and repeated 
doses, ft lowers the pulse in a very extraor- 





any charter, 

FRANCIS’/CANB, Friars-Minor, or Grey- 
Friars, the religious order of St. Francis, 
by whom they were founded about the year 
209, 


ae 
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” FRANK (franc, free: Fr.), an exemption 
of letters from paying postage, which, 


before the ‘penny postage’ act came into | 


operation, January 10, 1840, was enjoyed to 
acertain extent by ail members o parlia- 
ment. It is said that, before this act 
abolished the privilege of franking, nine 
millions of letters were annually sent post- 
free. —— FRANK-ALMOIGNE, in Law, atenure 
by which a religious corporation held lands 
to them and their successors for ever, on 
eondition of praying for the soul of the 
donor,—~FRANK-CHASE Or FREE OHASE 
was the liberty of keeping beasts of chase 
or royal game, protected even from the 
owner of the land himself, with a power of 
hunting them.—~FRANK-FOLD, a privilege 
which the lord had of folding his tenant’s 
sheep within his manor.—FRANK-FREE, 
a term much used in our old law: thus 
-rank-pledge freemen were pledges or 
sureties for the good behaviour of those 
who were of their community. 

FRANK/INCENSE, the gum-resin Oilt- 
benum, which ia the produce of an Indian 
tree, the Boswellia serrata, nat. ord, Amy- 
rniducew, Sprinklied on live cuals, it exhales 
a fragrant and powerful odour. 

FRANK/LINITE, a ferriferous oxide of 
vine, found in New Jersey, North America, 
and named from Dr. Franklin. 

FRANKA, an appellation given by the 
Turks and other nations of Asia to all the 
people of the western parts of Europe, 
English, French, Italians, &c. 

FRATER’NITIES (fratcrnitas, a brother- 
hood: Lat), in the middle age consisted 
of plous laymen, who formed societies for 
the purpose of relieving the sick and desti- 
tute and performing other Christian duties 

FREE-BENCH, in law,a widow's dower 
{ha copyhold estate, 

FREK‘HOLD, a legal term which refers 
elther to the quantity of eatate which a man 
may have in lands or tenements, or to the 
tenure by which lands and tonemecnts are 
ticld. Ags to the quantity of estate he may 
‘ave, It may be either of inheritance or not 
of inheritamce : if of inheritance, it may be 
either fee-simple, fee-tail, or fee simple 
conditional ; if not of inheritance, it is for 
life, or an uncertain period limited within 
theterm of alife. As to the tenure, free- 
hold tenure is derived from the ancient 
free socage: hence copyholds are not with- 
fn this denomination, but lands held by 
custom of the manor, not bya copy of court 
roll, are customary freeholds. 

FRRE’/HOLDER, the possessor of a free- 
hold estate, who is thereby qualtfied to vote 
fo. a Knight of the shire, or representative 
of the county in parliament, if the estate is 
of the annual value of 408. 

FREE'MAN, in the middle ages one who 
belonged to a class helow the gentry, but 
above the villeins, 
ghers of chartered towns, the socagers 
whose tenure was free, and tenants for 
term of life, were freemen. At the present 
day, a freeman is one who has been in due 
form admitted to the freedom of a city or 
borough. 

FREE’MASONRY. A well-known tnati- 
tution, the origin of which has given rise 


The citizens and bur- 


Creasurp. 


to great discussion. There fs no doubt 
that the fraternity of architects or builders 
was very widely diffused in the middie 
ages, and it is thought that we owe to it 
the erection of the magnificent cathedrals, 
&c., 80 different from the other efforts of 
those times. lt is not known when the 
society became changed from a professtonal 
body to one that admitted persons of every 
description. 

FREE/STONE, a hard and durable kind 
of gritstone, s0 called from its being of 
such a nature as to cut freely in any direc- 
tion: such are the Portland stone and the 
| freestone of Kent. A granite which works 

frecly {s In some places called freestone. 
FREE’/ZING (freren, to freeze: Ger.), in 

Philosophy, the conversion of a fluid body 

into a firm and solid mass by the action of 


_cold. Upon the principle of the absorption | 


of heat are founded the various artificial 
methods of producing cold and congela 
tion. Evaporation causes cold, particularly 
when the vapour {gs removed as fast as pro- 
duced. If a body suddenly liquefies with- 
out the application of external heat, cold is 
produced; this is the principle of freezing 
mixtures. When a body, zir for instance, is 
made suddenly to expand, it abstracts heat 
from the surrounding bodies. In Spain, a 
kind of earthen jars, called buxaros, is 
used, the material of which is 80 porous, be- 
ing only half baked, that the outside is kept 
| motst by the water that filters through it; 
and, though placed in the sun, the water in 
the jar becomes as cold as ice. It {is a com- 
mon practice in China to cool wine or other 
liquors by wrapping a wet cloth round the 
bottle and hanging jt upin the sun. The 
water in the cloth evaporates, and thus 
_cold is produced. Ice may be made at any 
time by the evaporation of ether. The 
most intense cold yet known !s obtained 
by the evaporation of a mixture of solid 
carbonic acid and sulphuric ether, the 
temperature heing lowered to 166° Fahr. be- 
jow the freezing point. The old nobles of 
, Russia used- to obtain very strong and In 
| toaficating drink by placing their wines and 
spirits in the ice of their rivera: the water 
they contained froze and separated from 
the spirits so as to be easily removed. 
This plan has been adopted for concen- 
| trating lemon juice, &c. [See IcH-MaKING 
MACHINES.} 
FREIGHT (fret: Fr., in Navigation and 
Commerce, the hire of a ship, or of a 
_ Part of it, for the conveyance of goods 
from one place to another; or the sum 
agreed on between the owner and the 
merchant for the hire and use of a vessel. 
In a more extended sense, it means the 
burden of such ship. Freight being the 
return made for the conveyance of goods 
or passengers to a particular deatination, 
no claim arises for its paymentin the event 
jot atotal wreck; and our law authorities 
; have decided, that, in case of a total loss 
with salvage, the merchant may elther take 
the part saved or abandonit. Butafter the 
merchant has made his clection, he must 
abide by it.——FREIGHT is now used in a 
large portion of America as a term to in- 
dicate the merchandise sent by a goods 








FRENCH } 


train on a railway, the latter being called a 


train. 
reRANOH CHALK, in Mineralogy, a va- 
riety of indurated talc, in masses composed 
of smal] scales. It combines with grease, 


and is useful in drawing. 


i FRENCH HORN, a musical wind Instru- 
It possesses a com- 
pass of three octaves, and is capable of pro- 


| | ment made of copper. 


ducing tones of great sweetness, 


FRENCH POL‘ISH, a solution of shel- 
lac in spirite of wine, with sometimes a 

m elemi; a small quantity of lin- 
lis added to it at fta application. It 
is laid on with a ball of cotton wool, and 
rapidly rubbed in the direction of the fibres 
it is fintshed 


{| little 
seed 


ofthe wood; and when dry 
by friction with tripolf and oll. 
FRES00 (fresh: 


| which will endure the weather. 
: 
i 


the time of Constantine the Great 
was long neglected, but began to revive in 


the 15th oentury ; but though Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael produced some noble spe- 
cimens of the art, it fellagaiu into disrepute 
until practised by the Germans in recent 


times. As it is very difficult to alter the 


culoar when once absorbed, it requires 


great exactness. 


FRET (/frethan, to adorn: Sax), tn Ar- 
chitecture, an ornament couslsting of two 
lista or small fillets variously interlaced or 

| interwoven, and running at parallel dis- 


tances equal to their breadth —— FRET- 
WORK is sometimes used to fill up and 
', enrich fat empty spaces; but is most fre- 
' quently employed in roofs which are fretted 
over with plaster-work.——FRET, in He- 
raldry, a bearing composed of six bars, 
crossed and interlaced; by some called a 
true lover’s knot.——-F BETS, in Music, certain 
short pieces of wire fixed on the finger- 
;{ boards of guitars, &c., at right angles to 
the strings, and which, as the strings are 
brought into contact with them by the 
preasure of the fingers, serve to vary and 
determine the pitch of the tones, Formerly 
these frets or stops consisted of strings 
tied round the neck of the instrument. 
FRETTS (/rotter, to rub: Fy.), a term 
used by miners to expreas the worn sides 
of the banks of rivers {in mine countries. 
FRI'AR (frare, a brother: Fr.), 3 term 
common to all monks, but specially applied 
to those of the mendicant orders, the four 
chief of which were the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinians, In 
London there are several places that retain 
the names of the friars who formerly had 
their monasteries there, Black Friars, 
White Friars, Austin Friars, &c. 
FRICTION ( frictio: Lat.), in Mechanics, 
the rubbing of the parta of engines and 
ines against each other, or upon sur- 
faces along which they may be drawn or 
colied, whereby a great part cf the power 
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Ital), a species of 
painting with mineral! colours on walls, 
It fs exe- 
cuted on fresh plaster, so that the colours 
incorporating with it, and drying on the 
wall, become very durable in favourable 
climates. In our humid cHmate it does not 
succeed, This mode of painting is of very 
early invention. It !s asserted that there 
are specimens of freaco-painting rant of 

resco 





applied is lost. The amount of friction 
depends on »—1 The aeons cf the con- 
tiguous surfaces. 3. T 


of one body on another. 3. An adhesion 
or attraction, which is more or leas powerful 
according to the nature of the bodies tn 
question. 4. The interposition of ex- 
traneous bodies, such as moisture, dust, 
&o. It has been found by experiment 
that friction diminishes with the veloci- 
ty, and it varies with the surface rubbed 
or with the specific pressure, {. e. the pres- 
sure on the unit of surface. There is no 
extra amount of friction on starting from 
rest to motion. The resistance arising from 


nature and the works of art. Were there 
no friction, all bodies on the surface of the 
earth, that is, almost everything con- 
stracted by man, would fallin pleces with 
the slightest strain, as the wedge, the 
screw, and the nal] would be powerless to 
keep them together. The least motion 
would be likely to dash one thing against 
another; but at present, whenever a body 
acquires a great velocity, it soon loses 
it by friction against the surface of the 
earth. The friction of water against the 
surfaces it runs over soon reduces the rapid 
torrent toagentiestream. The fury of the 
tempeat Is lessened by the friction of the 
air on the surface of the earth, and the 
Violence of the ocean {s subdued by the 
friction of its own waters agaliust coasts, 
&c. Friction may be greatly dimintahed 
by causing surfaces working together to be 
of different matertals, which prevents the 
attraction of cohesion from coming so 
powerfully Into action; by {nterposing oil 
or goine anti-friction substance; by usite 
wheels and friction rollers, which make thie 

friction as much lesa than it otherwise 
would be, as the diameter of the axle is less 
than that of the wheel or roller attached to 

it. Friction is one of the most effective 

means of arreating motion Heuce the use 

of breaks on railways, and fra’twn banda 

with machinery.—- Friorion, iff Medicine, 

the rubbing any part of the body with the 

hand, flesh-brush, flannel, or other sub- 

stance, or with oils, linimenta, &c., with a 
view to the preservation or restoration of 
health; it is often found a most efficacivus 

remedy. 

FRIDAY ( : Ger.), the sixth day 
of the week, so called from Frea, or Friga, 
a goddess worshipped by the Saxons on this 
day. Every Friday, unless Ohristmhs day 
fall upon it, is elther a day of abstinence or 
a fast day in the Roman Catholic church. 

FRIEZE (frise: Fy.), tn Architecture, 
that part of the entablature which ia he- 
tween the architrave and cornice, It is 
usually enriched with figures of animals or 
other sculptured ornaments, 

FRIGATE (frégate: Fr.), a ship of war, 
having one covered gun-deck, and more 
than 28 guns. 

FRIGATOO'N, a Venetian vessel, built 
with a square astern, without any foremast: 
it 1s used In the Adriatic. 

FRI'GID ZONE (fryidus, cold; Lat.), the 








e irregularity of 
the figure, which arises either from fin- 
perfect workmanship or from the preasure 


friction performs important offices in ' 
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Boum, in Anatomy, the front bone of the 
head, which forms the forehead, 

FRONTA’LIS (same dertv,), in Anatomy, 
an epithet for a muscle of the forehead, 
which serves to contract the eyebrows. 

FRONTISPIECE ( : Fy.), in Ar- 
chitecture, the principal face of a building. 
——An ornamental engraving fronting the 
first page of a book. 

FROST (Ger.), in Meteorology, the conge- 
lation of water, or of the vapours of the at- 
mosphere, by cold. This occurs when the 
mercury, In Fahrenheilt’s thermometer, 
sinks to 82°, At this temperature, water 
begins to freeze unless kept in motion. 
Frost is very injurious to vogetables, par- 
ticularly when they are saturated with 
moisture, on account of a previous thaw or 
heavy rains. Masses of ice formed within a 
tree, by the expansion which takes place at 
the moment of congelation, cause a rupture 
of the vegetable fibre. Hoar frost, which 
occurs chiefly {n autumn and spring, is 
merely frozen dew. 

FRUCTIFIOA‘TION (fructus, fruit: and 
facio, I make: Zat.), in Botany, the part 
composing the fruit. 

FRUIT (Fr. ; from fructus: Lat.), in Bo- 
tanical language, the ovary arrived at ma- 
turity ; but the term is generally extended 
to whatever is combined with the ovary, 
when it {is ripe. 

FRUS’TUM (a fragment : Lat.), in Mathe- 
matics, part of some solid body, separated 
from the rest,—— FRUSTUM OF A Conk, the 
part of a cone that remains when the top fs 
cut off by a plane paralle) to the base; If cut 
off otherwise, it is called a truncated cone, 

FRUTES'CENT (frutex, a shrub: Lat.), tn 
Botany, an epithet for that which, from 
herbaceous {sg becoming shrubby; as a /ru- 
teacent stem. Fruticuse signifies shrubby. 

FRU/‘TEX (Lat.), in Botany, & shrub, a 
plant having a woody stem, but under the 
height of 17 or 18 feet. 

FU‘CUS (Lat,), the name given by the 
ancients to a plant, from which a material 
for dyeing woollen and linen cloths was 
procured. It was probably the lichen Roc- 
cella tinctoria, and the other species, from 
which orchil and cudbear are obtained In 
modern botany, it is a genus of marine 
algsw. The word, or its plural form /uci, is 
frequently apphed to the whole tribe of 
eeaweeds.— Fucus, a composition § an- 
ciently applied on the face to beautify {t and 
heighten the complexion. The fucus of the 
Roman ladies was a kind of white earth or 
chalk, brought from Chios and Samos. 

FU‘’EL (fuayl: Nor. Fr), any material 
which serves to maintain fire; as alcohol, 
tallow, coal, &c¢.; but the term {s more 
properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, 
wood, anda few other common sources ot 
heat. Whatever the substance used as fuel, 
its ultimate elements are carbon, hydrogen, 
or both; and the heat obtained is derived 
from their combination with the oxygen 
of the air. Uniess fuel is free from mois- 
ture, much of the heat which would be 
otherwise available is lost in cenverting 
the water into vapour. Hence the supert- 
ority of dry over green wood, and of charcoal 
over wood : hence also coke gives a greater 
































space about either pole of the earth, termi- 
nated by a parallel of 76) degrees of lati- 
tude, called the polar circles. Within the 
latter, the sup remains visible in summer, 
and invisible in winter, for a space of time 
depending on the distance of the place from 
either pole. At the pole itself the sun re- 
mains half a year above and half a year 
below the horizon. [See OLIMATE.} 

FRINGILL’/ID&E, in Ornithology, the fa- 
mily of finches, including several genera 
with well known species, such as the chaf- 
finch, house aparrow, goldfinch, and 
lHnnets. 

FRIT or FRITT (fritte : Ger.), in the glass 
manufacture, the ingredients of which 
glass is to be made after they have been 
calcined in a furnace. It is of different 
kinds, according to the quality of the glass, 
but is chiefly composed of silex and alkall. 

FRITH (fretum, a narrow sea: Lat.), an 
arm of the sea, or the opening of a river 
into the sen; as, the fmth of Forth, the 
frith of Clyde, &c. 

FRITH’GILD (/rith, peace; and gild, a 
fraternity: Saz.), in Archwology, a guild- 
hall; also a company or fraternity. 

FRITILLA/RIA, a genus of bulbous- 
rooted plants with showy flowers, nat. ord. 
LTihacee, 

FRIZE (Frise, Friesland: Fr.—because 
pe naoe there), a coarse kind of woollen 
cloth, 

FROG (frosch: Gerg,a well-known animal 
of the Batrachfan order, in the class of 
Amphuna. It is oviparous, and the young 
when hatched are called tadpoles. They 
havea tail, but no legs, and being furnished 
with g@illa, they live in the water, The tail 
afterwards drops off, legs are developed, the 
gills disappear, and lungs are aubatituted, 
Having undergone this metamorphosis, 
they live henceforth on land. Frogs remain 
in a torpid state during winter. Besides 
the common frog, there are a great many 
other species, the most singular of which 
Is that called the bull-frog, a native of the 
northern parts of America. This animal, 
when theglimbs are extended, measures 
nearly two feet, the trunk of ita body being 
about eight inches long and four or five in 
breadth. It is very voracious, and fre- 
quently swallows the young of water-fowl 
before they have strength to shift for them- 
selves, Its croaking is so loud as to re 
semble the roaring of a bull heard at a 
distance, whence its name——FRoa, in 
Farriery, the hard projecting substance in 
the hoJow of a horse's foot. 

FROND (frona, a leafy branch; Lat.), in 
Botany, the leaf of a fern. 

FRONDES‘CENCE (frondesco, I get leaves: 
Lat), a Botany, the precise time of the 
yearand month in which each species of 
plant unfolds its leaves, 

FRONT (frons, the forehead: Lat.), in 
Perspective, a projection or representation 
of the face or fore part of an object, or of 
that part directly opposite to the eye. 

FRONTAL (frontalia, an ornament for 
the forehead ; Lat.), in Architecture, a smal! 
pediment or frontispiece over a small dour 
or window.——In Medicine, a preparation 
to be applied to the forehead. ——_ FronTaL 
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| FUGUE] 
‘heat than coal, which containe vaporizable 
bodies which must be driven off at an ex- 
penditure of heat. The following are the 
quantities of water which may be raised 


from 82° to 313° Fahr. by one pound of the 
inost ordinary kinds of fuel :— 











Fresh wood ; . 25 lbs. of water. 

| | Drywood. . | 854 ie 
Turf . e ° ° 26 iy) i) 

{ | Turf when dense ° 80 ry os 

| Pit coal . . ° 60 ry ” 

| Coke . ‘ : . 65 ,, e, 

| Dry charcoal . . 73 4, ” 


Charcoal has a very great tendency to ab- 
sorb water from the atmosphere, which 
greatly diminishes its heating powers. 

FUGUE (f*.; from fuga, a flight: Lat.), 
in Music, a species of composition, In which 
the different parts follow one another, each 
repeating in order what the first had per- 
formed, but at a certain interval above or 
below the preceding part. 

FUL’/CORUM (a prop: Lat.), in Mechanica, 
the prop or support by which a lever is 
sustained. 

FULGURA‘TION ( fulguratio, sheet Hght- 
ning: Zat.), in the art of assaying, aterm 
for the sudden brightening of the melted 
xold and silver in the cupel, when the last 
film of oxide of lead, or copper, leaves the 
surface. 

FU L‘LER’'S EARTH, a mineral, essentially 
consisting of stlex and alumina, with about 
24 per cent water. Like other soft alumi- 
nous minerals, {t has the property of ab- 
sorbing grease, and it was at one time 
largely employed in fulling cloth, that {a in 
cleaning it from greasy matters, but it has 
been to a great extent superseded by soap. 

FULL‘ING (fullo, a fuller: Zat.), the art 
of cleansing, scouring, and pressing cloths, 
to make them stronger, closer, and firmer, 
which Is done by means of a fulling or 
scouring milL 

FUL/MAR PETREL, a web-footed sea- 
nird, the Procellaria glacialzs of naturalists. 
Jt is larger than a gull, possessing, like all 
the petrels, the singular faculty of spouting 
from tts bill a quantity of pure oil. It 
abounds in northern Jatitudea 

FUL’MINATING POWDER (fulmen, 
Mightning: Zat.), a powder that explodes 
upon the application of certain degrees of 
heat or concussion, with instantaneous 
combustion and a loud noise. Fulminating 
powders are sometimes made with metals, 
and sometimes without If that which is 
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explode with a noise like thunder. Ifa 
solution of gold be precipitated by ammo- 
| ufa, the product will he fulminating gold, a 
| grain of which, if held over a flame, will 

explode with a sharp loud noise. But of all 
these explosive compounds, that which from 
a manufacturing point of view is the most 
useful, is the fulminate of mercury, now s0 
extensively employed, mixed with a little 
sulphur and nitre, for charging percussion 
caps. Fulminating silver detonates even 
more powerfully than fulminating mercury. 

FULMINA‘TION (a thundering: Zat.), in 
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Chemistry, an explosion or detonation, ao 
companied with a loud report. All thest 
equally imply rapid combustion with or 
without flame; and the intencity of sound 
alone distinguishes the idea of fulmination 
from those of and losion. 

FULMIN’IC A‘CID, in Chemistry, the ex- 
plosive constituent of fulminating mercury 
and fulminating silver; it is generated by 
the reaction of alcohol and the acid nitrates 
of these metals. This curious acid is com- 
posed of 4 equivalents of carhon, 2 of nitro- 
gen, and 2 of oxygen, but all attempts to 
obtain it have hitherto fafled. 

FUMARO‘'LBE (/tal.), orifices in the earth, 
emitting vapours of different kinds. They 
occur in volcanic countries. 

FUMIGA‘TION (fumigo, Ifumigate : from 
Sumus, smoke; and ago, I act with: ZLat.), a 
process by means of which disinfecting va- 
pours are diffused through the atmosphere, 
in order to purify apartments, goods, or 
articles of apparel supposed to be imbued 
with some contagious poisons. The most 
effectual agents for this purpose are chlo- 
rineand nitric acid vapour, but particularly 
the former. 

FUNCTION ( functvo, a performing; Lat.), 
in Algebra, any mathematical expression 
considered with reference to its form, an 
not tothe value which it receives, by giving 
particular values to the symbols contained 
in it. Thus a+ 2, and a? + 22, are func- 
tions of z, though of ‘different forms. In 
whatever way afanction may be compound- 
ed of constant and variable quantities, it is 
a function of the variable quantities only. 
The calculus offunctions may be considered 
as standing in the same relation to algebra 
that algebra does to arithmetic. In the 
calculus of functions, the generalization is 
cariied still further than in algebra, 

FUNCTIONS (same dervv.), in Physiology. 
There are two classes of functions by which 
life is manifested in animals. 1. Those of 
animal life being functions of relation, in- 
cluding sensation and voluntary motion ; 
2 Those of vegetative Hfe, or functions of 
putrition and reproduction. Tk: functions 
of the first class bring us into relation with 
the world around us; those of the second 
are necessary to the support of life and the 
perpetuation of the specics 

FUNDS (fundo, I pour tnto: Lat,), the 
public funded debt, due by government. 
Money was first borrowed to meet the ex- 
penses of a war in the reign of William 
III., and at the beginning was obtained on 





made of nitre, potash, and the flowers of the security of some tax, or porticn of a 
sulphur, triturated in a warm mortar, is | tax, which was to pay the interest and 
fused in a ladle, and then set on fire, it will | principal. 


loans, fresh ones were obtained, on similar 
securities ; and at length theplan of borrow- 
ing for a fixed period, or, as it was called, 
upon terminable annuities, was given up, 
and most loans were made on those which 
were tnterminable, or until it might be con- 
venient for the government to pay off the 
principal. [See DEBT, NATIONAL.) At the 
commencement of the system, the word 
fund signified the taxes or funds appro- 
priated to pay off the loans obtained, and 
the interest arising from them; but it 
gradually came to mean, not the security, 


But, instead of Day ing off old 
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but the loan itself. The rate of interest at 
first paid by government was high; and it 
varied according to the abundance of dis- 
posable capifal, and the public confidence. 
in the reign of George IJ., the rate of 
interest was fixed at three or three and ahalf 
per cent.; but to pay, for example, at the 
rate of four and a half per cent., govern- 
ment gave nearly 1502. of stock for 1001, in 
money: hence the present national debt 
amounts to about two-fifths more than the 
sum which wasactually lent. This uniform 
rate of Interest renders the debt more 
manageable, and its transfer, froin sellers 
to buyers, more simple and convenient. 
Any amount may be bought in the funds, 
the buyer paying the interest due on tt 
at the time of purchase, along with the 
price of the stock, as it is called, which 
{s hought. The interest obtained by a pur- 
chaser is generally more than the nomi- 
nal interest, since he rarely gives 1001 for 
1001. of stock. If the funds were up to par, 
that is, tf 1001. stock would bring 1001. in 
money, it would show that money was ex- 
tremely plentiful, or that profitable and 
safe modes of investment were very hard tu 
be obtained, (See SINKING FuND.] 

FUNERAL GAMES (Junereus, belonging 
toa funeral: Lat.) Among the Greeks these 
generally consisted of horse-races: the 
prizes were of different sorts and value, 
according to the quality and magnificence 
of the person thatecelebrated them. The 
garlands given to victors on these occasions 
were usually of parsley, which was supposed 
to have some particular relation to the dead. 
Among the Romans, the funeral games 
consisted chiefly of processions ; but some- 
times also of mortal combats of gladiators 
around the funeral] pile, 

FU'NERAL RITES (same deriv,), cere- 
monies accompanying the interment or 
burial of any person, These rights differed 
among the ancients, according to the diffe- 
reut genius and religion of each country. 
The ancient Christians abhorred the pagan 
custom of burning the dead, and always 
depositedgthe body entire in the ground , 
and it was usual to bestow the honour of 
embalniing upon the martyrs, at least, if not 
upon others, 

FUN'GATE (fungus, a mushroom: Lato, 
in Chemistry a compound of fungic acid 
and a hase, 

FUN‘GIA, a genus of corala which some- 
what resemble mushrooms. 

FUN’‘GIOC A’CID (same deriv.), in Chemis- 
try, acid obtained from mushrooms. 

FUN’GIFORM (fungus, a mushroom ; and 
forma, a form : Lat.), in Mineralogy, having 
a termination similar to the head of a 
mushroom, 

FUN'GIN, the fleshy part of mushrooms, 
purified by digestion in hot water. Itisnow 
considered asa peculiar vegetuble principle. 

FUN‘GUSB (a mushroom : Lat.), in Botany, 
the old name of a genus of cryptogamic 
Plants, of which the common musbroom 
may be taken as an example. The name 
Fungi or Fungales is now applied to the ex- 
tensive class containing this and many 
allied forms. They are distinguished from 
Algw by thelr deriviug their nutriment 
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from the substances to which they are at 
tached, and not from the surrounding me 
dium. They vary greatly in appearance. 
Some grow in living animals, or on animal 
substances; others on living vegetables, 
such ag the rusts and mildews, or upon de- 
caying vegetable matter. Some are hard 
and horny, others soft and fleshy. Even the 
yeast of beer has been pronounced to be an 
abnormal form of fungus. <A few are edible, 
such as the mushroom, morel, and truffic; 
but the majority are poisonous. In Tierra 
de] Fuego a fungus growing on living beech 
trees is astaple article of food to the savages. 
—Funaus, in Surgery, a term applied to 
any morbid excrescence, whether arising 
from wounds, or spontaneously. 

FUR, the hair of animals living in the | 
colder parts of the globe. The furs of com- | 
merce are the dressed skins of such animals 
with the hafrattached. Immense quantities | 
of rough skins are annually imported, as 
they are well adapted for articles of cloth- 
ing during winter. A great number of 
persons are employed in trapping the ani- 
nals that yleld the furs In request in the 
prafries and wilds of North and South 
America, the deserts of Africa, the steppes 
of Russia and Siberia, and the jungles of 
Indta. The Hudson’s Bay Company had 
vast hunting grounds in Arctic America, 
where the half-savage trappers roained {in 
pursuit of their calling, and collected those 
shiploads of skins which wereannually sent 
over here. Furs were at one time used fn 
this country as emblems of rank. In the 
suinptuary laws of Henry VIII. it was or- 
dered that no nobleman should use sable 
unless he was above a viscount. In the 
time of Edward ILI. only the royal family 
might wear ermine; and that fur under the 
heraldic name of miniver still denotes, on 
state occasions, the rank of the wearer, ac- 
cording to the manner {n which it is worn. 
ERMINE 13 the most valuable of furs, there 
being a great demand for it in Burope. The 
SABLE ranks next to the ermine in value, 
and then the fur of the Silver Fox, anative 
of the neighbourhood of the Columbia 
River in Oregon. The fur is long and black, 
except that of a part of the back, which is 
white, Skins of the biue fox are much 
sought after, and a single specimen highly 
dressed has fetched forty guineas in Lon- 
don. Chinchilla fur is a great favourite 
with ladies, from its extreme softness. It 
igs obtafned from a small rodent animal, a 
native of South America. Many other fury 
are imported, such as those of the mink, 
several specics of marten, and the glutton, 
all animals allied to the weasel; the wild 
cat; several species of fox, including the 
Diack fux, which has a white tipped tail 
(fora very fine skin as much as 1001. have 
been given), and the red fox, with a bright 
fur much prized by the Turks. Even the 
skins of monkeys are imported for their 
handsome fur. 

FUR’/LONG (furlang: Saz.), a measure of 
length equal to one-eighth of a mile, or forty 
poles. It is also used in some law-booka 
for the eighth of an acre. 

FUR’LOUGH (urlaub: Ger.), leave granted 
to a vou-commissioned officer or soldier te 
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FURNACE] 
be absent for a given time from his regi- 


ment. 

FUR/NAOE Vfornaz, @ Vault: Zat.), an 
apparatus for melting metals, &c., variously 
constructed, according to the use for which 
it is intended. It consists of a suitable 
fire-place, and receptacles to contain the 
substances to be operated upon; and is 
sometimes supplied with a dome, so 8s 





to reverberate the heat and flame. [See 
FOUNDRY.) 
FUSE or FUZE (fusée : FY.), 8 small tube, 


filled with combustible materials, by which 
fire {s communicated to the powder in a 
bomb, &c. Asits contents burn slowly, time 
is given, before the charge takes fire, for the 
bomb to reach its destination. It is used 
also in mining,&c., but has, ina great degree, 
been superseded by the use of a galvanic 
current in producing ignition._—FUBER, 
{n Watchwork, the conical plece round 
which the chain of a clock, watch, &c., 
moved by a spring, 1s wound. Jt is of 
varying diameter, acting with least power 
when the watch, &e., is firat wound up, that 
is, when the spring is strongest, and with 
inost when the watch, &c., has run nearly 
down, that is, when the ane is weakest ; 
and thus the power applied to the watch, 
&c., ig rendered nearly uniform. The 
speed with which the spring uncoils to pro- 
duce a given effect, and by consequence 
the quantity of chain unwound from the 
fusee, are constantly varying, since, in ac- 
ecardance with a well-known mechanical] Jaw, 
what the spring wants in power it must 
make up in velocity, and vice versa. 

FU‘SEL OIL (fusel, impure spirit: Ger.), 
an acid volatile oil, found in the crude spirit 
manufactured from potatoes and grain. It 
exhales a powerful and suffocating odour, 
It is supposed to be a product of the fer- 
mentation of sugar. When purified it is 
styled by chemists the hydrated oxide of 


amyl 

FUSI'L (F7.), & Nght musket, similar 
to a carbine, but better finished: it was 
formerly used by officers In light companies, 
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G, the seventh letter in the English al- 
habet ; but inthe Greek and all the oriental 
guages, it occupies the third place. It is 

a mute, and cannot be sounded without the 
assistance of a vowel. It has a hard anda 
soft sound, as in game and gesture; and in 
many words, as in sign, reign, &c., the 
sound {is not perceived. As auabbreviation, 
it stood for Genius, Gens, Gaudium, &e. 
G.V. signified Genius urbis (the genius of 
the city); G.L. Genius loci (the genius of 
the place) : G.P.R. Gloria populi Romani (the 
glory of the Roman people). With ua it 
stands for Grand, Garter, Gratia, &c., as 
G.0.B. Grand Oroas of the Bath; K.G. Knight 
of the Garter; D.G. Det gratia (by the grace 
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filled with earth, serve as a shelter from 
the enemy's fire. 
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and has given its name to several regiments, 
~——In Heraldry, a bearing of a rhomboldal 
figure, more slender than a lozenge, ita 
upper and lower being more achte than its 
middle angles. 

FUSILEE’R (fSusilier: Fr.), a soldier be- 
longing to what is termed the Ifght {n- 
fantry. One of the regiments of Life- 

ards is known as the Fusileers, They are 

istinguished by the white cockads. 

FU’'SION (fusto: Lat.), the liquefaction 
of a solid body by means of heat; asin the 
case of metals, glass, and similar bodics. 
Those substances which admit of being 
fused are termed fusibie, but those which 
resist the action of fire or heat are termed 
Tr .—— AQUEOUS FUSION, the melt- 
ing of a salt in ite water of crystallization ; 
fie resulting liquid 1s a saturated hot solu- 
tion. 

FUS’TIAN ( futaine: Fr.), a kind of coarse 
thick twilled cotton, of which velveteen, 
corduroy, and thick-set are varieties. —— 
In Literature, an inflated style of writing 
in which high-sounding and bombastic 
terms are used, ins of such as are 
natural, s{mple, and suited to the sub- 


ject. 

FUS‘TIO, the wood of a species of mul- 
berry (Morus tinctoria), a large tree grow- 
ing in North and South Ameriea, and the 
West India Islands. It is very extensively 
used as an ingredient in the dyeing of yel- 
low, for which purpose large quantities of 
it are annually imported. There is another 
kind, called Zante, or young fustic, obtained 
from the Rhus COotinus, a small shrub of 
the sumach genus. This imparts a beau- 
tiful bright yellow dye to cottons, &c., 
which, when proper mordants are used, is 
very permanent, 

FUT’TOCKS (corrupted from /foot-hooks), 
in Naval Architecture, the lower timbers 
raised over the keel that hold the ship 
together. The small shroudsin a ship's 
rigging, passing from the mainmasf, fore- 
mast, and mizenmast shrouds, to those of 
the topmast, are termed Suttock shrouds. 


of God); &c. As a numeral, It former! 

stood for 400, and, with a dash overt. for 
400,000. On French coins, it indicates the 
city of Poitiers.—In the Calendar, it is 
the seventh Dominica] letter,——In Musie, 
it is the nominal of the fifth note in the 
natural diatonic scale of OC, and to which 
Guido applied the monosyllable sol. It 
‘ also the name of the highest or treble 


GA'‘BIONS (F*.), in Fortification, baskets 


made of osier-twigs, of a cylindrical form, 
six feet high and fuur wide, which, being 


GAB’RONITE (gabro, a rock consisting of 
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diallage and pees ek Ital), a silicate of 
alumina, soda, and potash, found in a vein 
of titaniferous iron, near Arendal, in Nor- 
way. It has @lso been termed /fuscite and 
compact scapolite. 

GAD (a club; Saz.), among miners, 8 too) 
in the form of a pointed wedge, baving ita 
sides of a parabolic figure. 

GAD‘FLY, the Gstrus Bovis, a dipterous 
insect, which deposits its eggs on the 
backs of oxen, where it raises a tumour 
called worble Ls farmers, Another species 
lays its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, 
whence the larve climb up into the interior 
of the head, where they feed. A third spe- 
cles deposits its eggs amongst the hairs of 
the horse’s hide. The animal licks the part, 


and the larve are hatched in the mouth, 
whence they pass into the intestines, and 
form the well-known Bots. (See BREEZE- 


LY.) 
GAD/OLINITE, a mineral, containing 


F 


yttria and oxide of cerium, found almost 
exclusively in Sweden, and named after 
Gadolin, its discoverer. 

GA/DUS, in Ichthyology, a genus of ma- 
lacopterygian fishes, containing the com- 
mon cod-fish, Gadus morrhua, the whiting, 
G. merlangus, the haddock, G. eglefinus, the 
coal-fish, @. curbonarius, the potlack, G. pol- 
lachius, and other less known species. 

GAE’LIO, or Ersk, that dialect of the 
ancient Celtic language which is spoken 
in the highlands of Stotland. It is a com- 
monly received opimion, that the Celtic, 
at the time of the Roman invasion, was 
universally spoken over the west of Eu- 
rope; for al) {ts numerous dialects show 
the clearest proofs of a common origin. 
The languages at present known to be cer- 
tainly of the Celtic stock are the Welsh, 
the Bas-Breton or Armorican, the Irigeh, the 
Erse or Gaelic, the Manx, and the Cornish. 
The Scotch and Irish dialects are almost 
identical The Gaelic, which,from a variety 
of causes, has retained much of its original 
purity, is bold, expressive, and copious. It 
derives no assistance from the language 
either of Gece or Rome, from which it 
differs in ita structure and formation. More 
than two-thirds of the names of places in 
Great Britain and Ireland are of Celtic orl- 
gin, which, if other proofs were wanting, 
would establish the fact of 1ta once having 
beon the language of the country. 

GAFF (gaffe, a harpoon: F*.), in Nautical 
language, a sort of boom or pole, used tu 
extend the upper edge of sails, as the 
mainsalleof a sloop, &c. 

GAGE or GAUGE (jauger, to measure: 
Fr.), an instrument for making measure- 
ments of different kinds.——GaGkg, an appa- 
ratus for measurements of various kinds. 
Thus, @ sliding gage, used by mathematica] 
instrument makers for measuring and 
setting off distances; a tide-gage, for de- 
termining the heights of tides; a wind- 
gage, an instrument for measuring the 
force of the wind on any given surface, &c. 

GAIL‘/LIARDE (J/tal.), an ancient Italian 
dance, of a sportive character and lively 
Movement. It was sometimes called a Ro- 
tranesqué, because it was said to have come 
originally from Rome. 


Literary Creadgury. 


GAL’AXY (galantiaa, from gala, milk : Gr.), 
in Astronomy, the Via or M 
Way ; a long, white, luminous track, whi 
seems to encompass the beavena like a 
girdle, forming nearly a great circle of the 
celestial sphere. This, like most othur phe- 
nomena of nature, has mapgentes some 
beautiful ideas to the poet. @ invention 
of the telescope has confirmed the conjec- 
ture of the earlier astronomers that {t con- 
sists of a multitude of stars, too remote to 
be separately distinguished by the naked 
eye, but scattered in millions on the dark 
ground of the general heavens. We are 
indebted to the labours and researches of 
the Herschels for most of the knowledge 
Wwe pogseass regarding the milky way. It is 
thought that the vast collection of stars 
which surround us on every side, and of 
which our sun is one, is shaped like a flat 
circular zone, or thin slice of a sphere. This 
disc-like cluster 1s divided through one- 
third of ita whole extent into two arma. 
When we look upon the milky way, we must 
be supposed to be looking towards the edge 
of the disc, that is, the thickest portion of 
our stellar universe, but in other directions 
the stars glitter distinct from each other, 
because then we are looking upon the thin- 
nest portions of the cluster. In many parts 
of the milky way, the most powerful tele- 
scopes seem to perceive the farthest stars 
upon a black starless ground, but in others 
there are masses and clouds of stars which 
the best telescope cannot resolve. 

GAL’BANUM (Lat.), in Medicine, a fwtid 
gum-resin, the produce of a Persian um- 
belliferous plant, the Opoidia galbanvyera, 
and perhaps of other umbellifers. 

GAL‘BULUS (cypress fruit: Lat,), in Bo- 
tany, the fleshy fruit of the Junipers, trees 
helonging to the coniferous order. 

GALE’NA (Lat.), in Mineralogy, thenative 
sulphuret of lead, obtained both in masses 
and crystallized. It occursin primitiveand 
transition mountains, but is more fre- 
quently found in secondary rocks, especially 
in compact Mmestone. It constitutes beds 
and veins, and is found more or less in 
every country, In England {ft is very abun- 
dant, and it fs also widely diffused over 
the United States of America. Most of the 
lead of commerce is procured from galena, 
and usually contains a littie silver. (See 
LEAD J 

GALEN’IC, in Medicine, that mode of 
treating disease which {s founded upon the 
principles of Galen, or which that physician 
introduced ——Galenical medicines, those 
that are formed by simple meana from 
vegetables, as by infusion or decoction, 
&c.; while the chemical, to which they are 
opposed, are those produced by extracting 
the more active principles by elaborate 
processes, as by calcination, digestion, fer- 
mentation, &c, 

GALL (galle; Saz.). (See BILE.) 

GALL’-BLADDER (same deriv.), & mem- 
brane situated in the concave side of the 
liver. Its use is to collect the bile, first 
secreted in the liver, and, mixing it with 
its own pecullar product, to elaborate it 
further; to retain it for a certain time, and 
then expel if as it is required. 
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@ALL-FLY] 
GALL/-FLY. (See Cyy1Ps.) 


GALL/-NUT, a protuberance or tumour 
produced by the puncture of gall-flies, spe- 
cies of the hymenopterous genus Cynips, 
on plants and trees of various kinds, but 
more particularly on the oak. The fly punc- 


tures the surface of a leaf, bud, or stulk, 


and deposits an egg in the interior, along 


with a drop of an irritating fluid: in the 
course of a few days, an excrescence is 
thrown out, affording nourishment to the 


young insect, and protecting it from ex- 


ternal injury until it has attained its full 
size, when, after having undergone meta- 
morphoatis, it eats through the excrescence, 
and escapes into the open air. 

GALLSTONES, calculous concretions 
frequently formed in the gall-bladder, and 
sometimes occasioning great pain during 
their passage through the ducts into the 
duodenum, before they are evacuated. 

GAL’'/LEON (galeon: Fr., ships of war 
formerly used by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese. In more recent times, those 
vessels were called galleons, in which the 
Spantards transported treasure from their 
Ainerican colonies. 

GAL'/LERY (galerie: Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, a long narrow room, the length of 
which {8 at least three times as great as its 
breadth, by which proportion it is distin- 
guished from a saloon. Corridors also are 
sometimes called galleries. Since a gallery 
is generally decorated with paintings, 1n 
oil or fresco, a large collection of pictures, 
even if contained in several adjoining 
rooms,is called by that name,——GALLERY, 
in Fortification, @ walk across a ditchina 
besieged town, made of strong planks, and 
covered with earth. It was formerly used 
for carrying a mine to the foot of the ram- 
parts.— GALLERY, in Mining, a narrow 
passage, or branch of a mine, carried under 
ground to a work intended to be blown up 
—GALLERY, in Shipbuilding, a balcony, 
projecting from the stern of a ship of war, 
or of a large merchantman. 

GAL/LKEY (galére: Fr), a kind of low, 
flat-built vessel, furnished with one deck, 
and navigated with sails and oars, found 
chiefly in the Mediterranean.——An open 
boat used on the Thames by custom-house 
officers, &c._—The cook-room or kitchen of 
a ship.—~—The war galleys, or naves lunge, 
of the Romans, were variously named from 
their rows or banks of oars.——GALLEY- 
SLAVE, & person condemned to work at the 
oar on board a galley, being chained to the 
deck.——In France, the galleys, in which the 
convicts labour and are confined, rescmbie 
the hulks of Great Britain. 

GAL‘LIO A‘CID, in Chemistry, an acid 
which forms one of the astringent prin- 
ciples of plants. It ia obtained by the oxy- 
dation of tannic acid, or tannin, which 
abounds in nut-galls, oak bark, &c. It is 
slightly acidulous and styptic to the taste, 
but inodorous; and crystallizes in white 
silky needles, which are soluble in boiling 
water or alcohol. Its constituents are 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. When an 
infusion of galla is dropped into a solution 
of sulphate of iron, it producesa deep purple 
precipitate, which becomes black by ex- 
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posure to the air. It isa very long time in 
subsiding, and, in writing-ink, is retained 
in suspension by mucilage. 

GAL’/LICAN CHUROH, the distinctive 
title of the Roman Catholic church in 
France, which, in opposition to ultramon 
tanism, long maintained a certain degree of 
independence with regard to the see of 
Rome. The libertres of the Gallican church 
were first asserted in the pragmatic sanc 
tion, in 1438, but were defined and confirmed 
in 1682. It was then decided that the pope 
has no temporal puwer in France, and only 
a spiritual power limited by canons and 
councils, and that the decisions cf the holy 
gee are subject to reversal by the body of 
the clergy. 

GAL/‘LICISM (Gallus, a Frenchman: Lat.), 
an idiom or phrase, of the French language, 
introduced in speaking or writing another 
language, 

GALLI'NA (galbina, a hen: Lat,), in Or- 
nithology, the order of birds under which 
are comprehended the peacock, pheasant, 
turkey, partridge, grouse, domestic coch, 


Cc. 

GAL/LIOT (galliotte : Fr.), a small galley 
or Dutch vessel, used in former times. It 
carried a main and mizen mast, and a large 
gaff-mainsail ; but was built very slightly, 
and was designed only for chase. It could 
both sail and row, and had sixteen or twenty 
oars; all the seamen on board were soldiers, 
and each had a musket by him as he sat at 
his oar 

GAL’‘/LON, a measure of capacity both 
for dry goods and liquids, holding four 
quarts Theimperial gallon contains 10 Ths. 
avoirdupots of distilled water, equivalent 
to 277,274 cubic inches. The old English 
gallon, wine measure, contained 281 cubic 
meee and the old gallon, beer measure, 
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GALLOO'N (galon: Fr.), a narrow thick 
kind of ferret, or lace, used to edge or 
border cloths 

GALLOPA’DE (galoper, to gallop: Fr.), 
in the manége, a sidelong or curvetting 
kind of gallop, Also the term for agprightly 
and active kiud of dance, 

GALLS, local diseases of plants, caused 
by the puncture of Insects in depositing 
their eggs. They are produced by concen- 
tric layers of dried sap, and do not affect 
the general health of the tree. 

GAL/VANISM, the development of elec- 
trical phenomena without the ald of fric- 
tion, and by means of a chemical action 
which takes place between certain, bodies. 
It derived its name from Galvani, a pro- 
fessor at Bologna, who, in a course of ex- 
periments on animal irritability, observed 
the first striking phenomena that led to 
ita discovery, whic occurred in the follow- 
ing manner. One of his assistants hap- 
pened to bring the point of his scalpel 
to the crural nerves of a skinned frog 
lying near the electrical conductor, upon 
which the muscles of the limb were agitated 
with strong convulsions. After this, he 
continued his experiments iu various ways 
and ascertained that the mere agency o 
metallicsubstances, provided they were dis- 
similar metals, would produce such convul- 





ing each other, hydrogen gas is disengaged 
at the negative wire, and oxygen at the 
positive. By collecting the gases in sepa- 
rate tubes, as they are liberated, they are 
found to be quite pure, and in the éxact pro- 
portion of two measures of hydrogen to one 
of oxygen. In decomposing water or any 
other compound, the same element is al- 
ways disengaged at the same side of the bat- 
tery; so that the elements which collect 
around each pole have acertain analogy : in- 
flammable bodies, alkalis, and earths, go 
to the negative pole, while oxygen and 
acids go more to the positive. Hence the 
terms electro-positive and electro-negative, 
It is also found that not only are the 
elements of a compound fiuid conveyed, 
by galvanic energy, to the opposite poles 
situated in distant parta of the containing 
vessel, without the movement of these elc- 
Inents being perceptible ; but that they may 
even be evolved in separate portiona of the 
fluid placed in distinct vessels, and con- 
nected only by some alight link, as a few 
fibres of moist cotton oramianthus. Many 
phenomena, indeed still more extraordinary, 
present themselves in connection with 
these interesting experiments. The ele 
ments of compound bodies are actually con- 
veyed, by the influence of the electric cur- 
rent, through solutions of substances on 
which, under other circumstances, they 
would have exerted an immediate and 
powerful chemical action, without any such 
action being produced. [See ELECTRICITY, 
MAGNETISM, and VOLTAIO ELEOTRIOITY. 

GALVANI’ZED IRON, the commercial 
name of fron coated with zinc, to prevent 
rust. 

GALVANOM’ETER (galvanism ; and me- 
tron, & measure: G7.), an instrument for 
measuring minute quantities of electricity, 
or the operations of galvaniam, It consists 
of one, and sometimes more, delicate mag- 
netized needles, suspended horizontally by 
some very slender fibre, and surrounded by 
a great number of coils of very thin insu- 
lat3d copper wire. When the electric current 
to be examined is transmitted through the 
wire, the needle is deflected in a direction, 
and to an extent, dependent on the direc- 
tion and intensity of the current. (See 
I. LECTRO-MAGNETISM.] 

GA™MBIT, at Chess, a word derived from 
an Italian phrase used in wrestling, ana 
signifying atripping-up. The player who 
opens the game places a pawn in such a posi- 
tion that it can be taken by the adversary 
in order to give freedom of niovement to 
his superior pieces. There are several gum- 
bits, known to chesgs players by different 
names. 

GAMBO'GE (Gambodia, in India, whence 
it was first brought), a gum-resin, the 
inspissated juice of various species of Gar 
cinia trees belonging to the nat. ord. Gut- 
tifer@, and growing in the East Indies, 
Ceylon, &c. It is obtained in commerce in 
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sions. This subject engaged the attention of 
experimentalists both before and after the 
death of Galvani, which happened in 1798; 
but none added anything of great impor- 
tance to Galvani’sa discovery except Volta, 
who repeated his experiments, and found 
that whenever two pieces of metal of 
different kinds were placed in different 
parts of an animal, and were brought either 
into contact, or into connection by means 
of a metallic arc, convulsions ensued, and 
that this effect was strongest when the 
metals were zine and silver, particularly 
when several pairs of the metals, having 
pieces of moist cloth between them, were 
employed. Thisled him tothe construction 
of an apparatus for the purpose of accumu- 
lating electricity, which has since been called 
the Galvanic battery or Voltaic pile. Severn 
improvements upon the voltaic pile were 
soon made by other philosophers ; and the 
discoveries in galvanism multiplied with a 
rapidity, and to an extent, surpassing any- 
thing before known in the history of 
science. It has been ascertained that che- 
mical action is indispensable to the produc- 
tion of galvanic electricity. The least com- 
plicated galvanic arrangement is termed a 
simple galvanic circle. It consists of three 
conductors, of which one at least must 
be solid, another fluid, and the third 
may be either solid or fluid. This is pos- 
sessed but of feeble powers, yet they are 
often sufficiently striking. Compound 
galvanic circles, or galvanic batteries, are 
formed by multiplying those arrangements 
which compose simple circles, (See BaT- 
TERY, GALVANIO.)—~ Chemical effects of Gul- 
vanism. The most simple chemical effect of 
the galvanic battery is the ignition and 
fusion of metals; the facility with which 
the different metals are ignited, being in- 
versely proportional to their power of con- 
ducting heat. Henceplatina, which has the 
lowest conducting power, 1s most easily 
ignited; and silver, which conducts heat 
with greater facility than any other metal, 
is the most, difficult to be ignited. The 
most striki effect of the voltaic bat- 
tery, however, is the intense light which is 
produced by placing two pieces of charcoal, 
cut into the shape of pointed pencils, at the 
two ends of the wircs of an interrupted 
circuit. When the battery is very power- 
ful, and the charcoal points are brought 
within the thirtieth or fortieth of an inch 
of each other, a bright spark is produced. 
By withdrawing the points from each 
other, # constant discharge takes place, 
through the heated air, in a space of from 
one to four or more inches, according to the 
energy of the apparatus, producing a moat 
brilliant arch of Nght, of considerable 
breadth, and in the form of a double cone. 
Platina, introduced into this arch, melts as 
wax does in the flame of a candle: and the 
light equals the brilliancy of the sun. But 
decomposition is the most important che- 
mical effect of galvanism. The substance | masses of a dull orange colour, possessing 
firat decomposed by it was water. When/|no smell, and a slightly acrid taste; and 
two gold or platina wires are connected | affordsa beautiful yellow colour, much used 
with the opposite poles of a battery, and/| by painters. Its medicinal properties are 
thelr free extremities are plunged into | violently cathartic. 

the sanie cup of water, but without touch-’ GAME LAWS (aman, to sport; Sax,’ 
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GAMES | 


Any person taking out a proper certificate 
may kill game on his own land, or that of 
another with his leave; and anyone having 
such a certificate may sell game to any per- 
son licensed to dealin it. Any person, in the 
actual possession of enclosed lands, or the 
owner of them, if he has the right of kil- 
ling game on them, may by himself, of any 
one authorized by him in a certain form of 
writing, take, kill, and destroy hares, 
without paying duty or obtaining a certl- 
cate. 

GAMES (same deriv.), in Antiquity, pub- 
Hic diversions, or contests, exhibited on 
certain occasions as spectacles for the grati- 
fication of the people. Such, among the 
Jreeks, were the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Nemwan games; and, among the 
Romanus, the Apollinarian, Circensian, Capi- 
toline, &c. The Romans had three sorts of 
gaincs, viz. sacred, honorary, and ludicrous, 
The first were instituted {n honour of some 
deity or hero. Thesecond were those exhi- 
bited by private persons, to please the peo- 
ple; as, the combats of gladiators, the 
scenic games, and other amphitheatral 
sports. The ludicrous games (dudus, asport: 
Lat.) were much of the same nature with 
the games of exercise and hazard among us: 
such were the ludus Trojanuws tesserw, &c. 
By a decree of the Roman senate, it was 
enacted that the public games should he 
consecrated, and united with the worship of 
the gods; whence it appears, that feasts, 
sacrifices, and games made up the greatest 
part, or rather the whole, of the external 
worship offered by the Romans to their 
deities. 

GAMOPET’ALOUS (gamos, union; pet- 
alon, a leaf: Gr.), in tany, an epithet 
given to acorolla with the petals united ; 
monopetalous. 

GAM’'OUT or GAMMUT, in Music, the 
table or scale of notes laid down by Guido, 
and marked by the monosyllables ut, re, m2, 
fa, sol, la, &c., derived from syllables com- 
mencing the lines of one of the hymns of Bt. 
John the Baptist, in the Roman breviary, 
‘ Ut queant laxis resonare fibris mira gesto- 
rum famuli tuorum,' &c.; wt has been 
changed for do, as more convenient for 
singing. 

GANG (gangan, to go; Saa.), in seamen’s 
language, a select number of & ship’s crew 
appointed on any particular service. 

GANG’LION (ganglion, a knot: Gr.), an 
enlargement in the course of anerve. Also, 
a tumour in the sheath of a tendon. 

GAN’GRENE (gangraina, from gnao, I 
gnaw : Gr.), in Medicine, the first stage of 
mortification before the vitality of the part 
is completely extinct : when the part is alto- 
gether dead, {t is termed sphacelus. 

GAN’‘GUE, in Mining, the mineral sub- 
stances which contain the ore of a metal, or 
are mingled with {t without being che- 
mically combined. 

GANG'WAY, among seamen, the name of 
several ways or passages from one part of a 
ship to another; but it is especially applied 
to a range of planks laid horizontally along 
the upper part of a sbip’s side from the 
yuarter-deck to the forecastle, and fenced 
yn the outside by tron stanchions, and ropes, 
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rails, or netting.—7° bring up to the gang- 
ti is to punish a sailor by flogging him 
there. 7 

GAN’NET, or Solan Goose,‘the Sula alba 
of ornithologists, a palmiped bird, about 
the size of a common goose, with a bill six 
inches long, jagged at the sides, and 
straight almost to the puint, where it in- 
cHnes downwards. The plumage in the 
young bird is dark with white spots; when 
mature it is white. Gannets are found in 
the north of Scotland, Norway, Newfound- 
land, and many other places; but they 
abound to an almost incredible extent in 
the Hebrides and other solitary islands of 
North Britain, where, in the months of 
May and June, it is dificult to walk without 
treading on thelr eggs, which area source 
of considerable profit to the inhabitants. 

GANOID (ganos, brilliancy : Gr.). In Ich- 
thyology, those scales which are covered 
with a cont of enamel are termed ganold. 
Many fossil fishes had scales of this 
nature. 

GANTLET or GAUNT’LET (gantelet : 
Fr) a large kind of glove, made of fron, 
the Angers being covered with small plates: 
it was formerly worn by cavaliers, armed 
at all points.——TZo throw down the gantlet 
is a phrase signifying to challenge or 
defy. The expression derives its origin 
from the days of chivalry, when he who 
challenged an opponent in the lists threw 
down his glove, and he who accepted the 
challenge took 1t up. 

GANT’LOPE (gant, all; and loopen, to 
run: Dan.), or GANT’LET, an old military 
punishment, in which the criminal, running 
between the ranks, received a lash from 
every man. A similar punishment is used 
on board ships: but it Is seldom inflict- 
ed, except for such crimes as are calcu- 
lated to excite general disgust among the 
seamen, « 

GAOL DELIVERY, a term tn law for the 
clearing of a prison by a judicial trial 
of the prisoners; also a commission from 
the king to deliver or clear the. gaols. 

GAR’DENING (garten, a gafden: Ger.), 
that branch of cultivation which teaches 
how to dispose fruit-trees, flowers, and 
herbs, to the best advantage, whether for 
profit or pleasure; and how to prepare the 
soll for sowing the different kinds of seed ; 
as well as how to treat the plants during 
their various stages of vegetation, till they 
arrive at maturity. The subject is divided 
into Horticulture, which relates to the culti- 
vation of culinary vegetables and fruits; 
Floriculture, which relates to the cultivation 
of ornamental and rare flowers, shrubs, and 
trees; Arboriculture, which relates to the 
cultivation of trees and shrubs used for 
various purposes in the arts and general 
economy ; and Landscape gardening, or the 
general arrangement of the scenery or land- 
scape about a country residence. We may 
perceive from ancient authors that the for- 
mation of beautiful gardens very early at- 
tracted the attention of the polished nations 
of antiquity; but the art seems to have 
been forgotten amid the desolation caused 
by the irruption of barbarous hordes Into 
the provinces of the Roman empire. When 
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the taste for ornamental gardening re- 
vived, it was corrupted; stiffness was mis- 
taken for beauty, and regularity was car- 
ried to an exéravagant excess. This was 
succeeded, among ourselves, by the opposite 
extreme, A gardener should study nature 
not less than the paihter; but it ia not ne- 
cessary that he should avoid exhibiting 
any traces of art. Above all things, the 
style of the garden should be suited to that 
of the dwelling it 1s intended to adorn. 

GAR’-FISH (gar. a lance: Saz.), in Ich- 
thyology, the Sea needle, a long stender fish, 
with the jaws projecting into an elongated 
beak. Itis the Belone vulgaris of naturalists, 
The head and back are a dark green, the 
sides paler, and the belly of a bright silvery 
colour. It makes its appearance on the 
English coast just previous to the arrival 
of the mackerel, which it resembles in 
flavour, 

GAR’‘/LIC (gar, a lance: Saz.; and leek), 
the Allium sativum of botanists, a plant 
with a bulbous root, consisting of many 
amall tubercles included in its coats. It 
has a strong smelland an acrid taste, but is 
much used 48 & condiment. 

GAR/NET (granat: Ger.), in Mineralogy, 
a precious stone of great beauty, usually 
occurring in crystals more or less regular, 
and having numerous sides. It isa silicate 
of alumina with oxide of fron: when ex- 
tremely fine, it has been sold for ruby. Its 
prevailing colour is red of various shades, 
but ft is often brown, and sometimes green, 
yellow, or black. Precious garnet is always 
red: fine specimens are found in Ceylon, 
Pegu, Brazil, &c.; and the term ortental 
sometimes applied to it indicates not a lo- 
cality whore it is found, but its excellence, 
darnets are usually disseminated, and occur 
in all the primitive strata from gneiss to 
clay slate. In some parts of Germany, they 
are 60 abundant as to be used as fluxes for 
fron ores; in others, the garnet gravel is 
washed, pounded, and employed as a sub- 
stitute for emery. Varieties have the 
names of the precious or oriental, the py- 
rope, the olite, the melanite, the gros- 
sular, the pyreneite, and the colophonite. 

GAR/TER, ORDER OF THE, a military 
order of knighthood of ancient institution. 
Its origin and name have been often dis- 
cussed. One tradition runs that it was In- 
stituted by Richard I. at the siege of Acre, 
where he caused twenty-six knights, who 
firmly stood by him, to wear thongs of blue 
leather about their Jegs. Another account 
attributes its origin to Edward III., when 
he picked up at a court entertainment the 
countess of Salisbury's garter, and rebuked 
the laughing bystanders by the words, 
*Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ words adopted 
as the motto of the order. Previous to the 
reign of Edward VI. it was generally called 
the order of St. George. The number of 
knights was originally twenty-six, and it 
has never much exceeded this number. 
Princes of the blood are added as super- 
numeraries, and special statutes are occa- 
sionally made for the admission of foreign 
potentates, and even of British subjects in 
excess of the ordinary number. The king 
or queen {s sovereign of the order, of which 
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about 60 foreign crowned heads have been 

members. This order is never conferred 
but upon persons of high rank. The habit 
and ensigns are, the garter, mantle, cap, 
and collar. The badge of the order is the 
image of St. George, called the George : and 
the motto is Honi soit gui mal y pense, or 
‘Evil be to him that thinks evil hereof.’ 
The bishop.of Winchester is the prelate of 
the order, and the bishop of Oxford the 
chancellor. 

GAS (gaz, from geist, a apirit: Ger.), a 
general term employed in chemistry to ex 
press all permanently elastic aerial fluids, 
whether produced by chemical experiments 
or evolved in natural processes. Four of 
the elementary bodies are gases, viz.oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine. Each 
species has its distinguishing characters 
and its own peculiar and uniform specific 
gravity, or weight, though, in all cases, 
several hundred times less than that of 
water. Gascs possess many extraordinary 
properties, and play an important part tn 
almost all chemical, and in many natura! 
phenomena, [See the different gases under 
their respective names.) One of the pro 
perties of gases is, that if two or more are 
confined together, and the circumstances are 
such that they will not combine with each 
other, they will mix and interfuse although 
their specific gravities may be very dif- 
ferent. Gases are highly elastic. According 
to Boyle’s law (often attributed to Mar- 
riotte), the volume of a gas is inversely as 
the pressure, whilst the density and elastic 
force are directly as the pressure, and in- 
versely as the volume, Thus a cubic foot 
of gas under a pressure of thirty inches of 
mercury will expand to two cubic feet if 
the pressure be reduced to one half. But 
if the pressure he doubled, the gas will only 
occupy half acubic foot. Thedensity of a 
cubic foot of gas will be doubled if the vo 
lume be reduced by pressure to one half, and 
halved if the diminished pressure allows 
the gas to expand to the volume of two cu- 
bic feet. Theelastic force or tension follows 
the same rule. It is known that the elasti- 
city of nearly all gases can be so far counter- 
acted by great pressure that they will be- 
come liquid. The common process is to ex- 
pose them to the pressure of their own atmo- 
spheres. Thus, carbonate of soda and sul- 
phuric acid, mixed together in a perfectly 
close vessel, generate carbonic acid gas, 
which soon not only fills the vessels, but be- 
comes condensed by the mutual pressure 
of its own particles. Liquid carbonic acid 
is highly volatile, and therefore, by the 
rapid expansion and evaporation conse- 
quent upon its issue from a receiver, is 
capable of producing a temperature 80 low 
as 189° below the freezing point of water. 
The solid carbonic acid which is produced, 
cold as it is, may be held in the hand with 
impunity, or retained in glass in the open 
air for a considerable time, because it im- 
mediately becomes surrounded with itsown 
vapour, and is not in contact with the eub- 
stance upon which it apparently reste, In 
order, therefore, to use the liquefied gas as 
a cooling agent, it must be brought into 
contact with another substance of a very 
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different temperature, by means of a third, 
which should be a good conductor of heat. 
Ether {fs used for this purpose, because it 
will bear their contact and still retain its 
liquid state. Now, although the carbonic 
acid thus dissolved is not so cold as solid 
carbonic acid, if the finger ia placed in it, 
the effect will be the same as if it were 
plunged in melted metal. 

GAS FOR ILLUMINA‘TION. When 
treating of carburetted hydrogen, we al- 
luded to the constituents of gases for ifllu- 
mination. The substance most ordinarily 
used for the production of these is bitumt- 
nous coals and the was obtained from it isa 
mixture of two or more gases or Vapours, 
with small portions of other gaseous bodies, 
particularly hydrogen and carbonic oxide. 
Dr. Clayton, about the year 1735, examined 
the fitness of coal gas for the production 
of artificial Hght; but its application to 
economical purposes was wnaccountably 
neglected for about sixty years after. At 
length, in 1798, Mr. W. Murdoch, in the em- 
ployment of Messrs, Watt and Boulton, of 
the Soho foundry, erected a gas apparatus 
on a large scale at thefoundry. In 18038, Mr. 
Winsor exhibited gas illuminations in the 
Lyceum, London; and proved the practi- 
eability of lighting the streets of cities by 
lighting Pall Mall. Since that time, gas 
has been more extensively employed every 
succeeding year, till at length almost all 
factories, and even the sinaller towns, are 
lighted by it. So great, indeed, were the 
advantages which the public derived from 
this brilliant light, that, {n less than twenty 
years from Mr. Winsor’s experiments in 
Pall Mall, there were four large gas com- 
panies established {n the metropolis. In 
1852, there were eighteen public companies 
in London, each having gas works; which 
supplied gas for 134,300 private, and 30,400 
3treet-burners. About 890 tons of coal 
were consumed daily ; 7,120,000 cubic feet 
of gas were used in the longest night; 
408,000 tons of coal were used during the 
year; and the product of gas was 4000 mil- 
lions of cubic feet. When coal is subjected 
to destructive distillation, that is, raised to 
ared heat in closed vessels, it yields per- 
manent gases, vapours condenaible into the 
liquid or solid state by cooling, and solid 
matter as residuum. These must, tn the 
manufacture of coal gas, be separated. For 
this purpose, the coal is placed in cast-iron 
retorts, which communicate by pipes with 
the hydraulic main, a large horizontal pipe, 
partially filled with tar and ammoniacal 
liquor, into which the pipea from the re- 
torts dip. This bydraulfc main condenses 
the more volatile vapours into a liquid, 
which runs off by an overflow-pipe. The 
@aa passes into the purifiers, where the car- | 





bonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen are 

removed by a mixture of lime and water; 

thence it is conducted into the gas-holders, | 
or, as they are improperly called, gasometers 
where it is stored up for use. In order to 
obtain a good gas from coals, the distillation 
should commence with a retort previously 
heated to a cherry-red, which heat should 
be steadily continued during the whole pro- 
ceas, that is, from five to eight hours ; but 
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the operation should be stopped some time 
before gas ceases to come over, lest com- 
pounds having feeble iluminating power 
should impoverish the cogtenta of the 
gasometer.——O1L Gas contains no mixture 
of sutphuretted hydrogen, and requires 
no other purification than transmission 
through a refrigerator; and as leas of it is 
required for any given quantity of light, 
the atinosphere of a room is less heated and 
contaminated by its combustion. It is, 
however, considerably more expensive than 
the gas from coal ; although the first outlay 
of capital for a manufactory upon a large 
scale ig Iess, on account of the amaller size 
of the necessary pipes and apparatus. Oil 
gas is obtained by dropping fish ofl,and sub- 
stances not fit for lamps, on iron, coke, or 
bricks, raised to a high temperature, One 
cubic foot of oil produces from 600 to 700 
cubic feet of gas, or, on an average, 98 per 
cent. by weight. When resin fs used for 
the production of gas, it must first be ren- 
dered fluid by solution in of] of tar, &c. One 
pound of resin yields from 14 to 23 cubic 
fect of gas.——Woop Gas. Gas obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood has 
been tried; but it totally failed on account 
of the feeble illuminating power which it 
possesses, 

GAS-BURNERS, either simple beaks of 
metal perforated witb a small round hole, 
ora circle with a series of holes which form 
an argand fiame; or*two holes drilled ob- 
liquely, to make the jets cross each other, 
Bo as to form a fiame like a swallow’s tail; 
or a elit which produces a sheet of flame, 
and is used with most of the street lamps. 
The burners are mounted with a stop-cock 
for regulating the supply of gas. 

GAS-METER. Before the gas is consumed 
it is usually passed through an instrument 
called a meter, In order to ascertain the 
number of cubic feet which are used in a 
given time, or in a particular place. The 
instrument consists of a kind of revolving 
drum, having compartments which measure 
the gas, and deliver it, as they pass round 
in succession; watcr, which? bofore the 
next revolution, is replaced by gas, taking 
its place. It is filled with that fluid up toa 
certain height through an orifice {n the side 
of the vessel, in which a plug is fitted. The 
gas enters by a pipe at one side, escapes 
from an orifice into a pipe at the other, and 
is thence conveycd to the burners. By 
means of a train of wheel-work in connec- 
tion with the axis of the drum, an index is 
turned, which points out on the invex-plate 
how many cubic feet have passed through 
the meter. 

GASOM’/ETER, or more correctly GAS- 
HOLDER, a hollow cylindrical vessel, 
usually made of metal plates, open at one 
end, and placed upon ita open end in a 
cistern, or a cylindrical ring of water. It 
serves not merely as a magazine for receiv- 
ing the gas when it Is purified, and kecping 





'{t in store for use, but also for communica 


ting to the gas, in the act of burning, such 
a uniform pressure as may secure & steady 
unflickering flame. 

GASTRIC JUICE (gastér, the stomach 2 
Gr.), in the animal economy, a thin pellacid 
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liquor, separated by the capillary exhaling 
arteries of the stomach. It is the principal 
agent in digestion ; for it acts with a chemi- 
cal energy in dissolving foud, which is not 
merely reduced by it to very ininute parts, 
but its taste and smell are quite changed, 
aud it acquires new and very different pro- 
perties. (See DIGESTION.) 

GASTRI'TIS (same deriv.), in Medicine, 
inflammation of the stomach. It is at- 
tended by great irritability of that organ, 
hiccough, vomiting, and violent pain, with 
general uneasiness, and & small hard pulse. 
There is also fever, accompanied with pros- 
tration of strength, It is a very dangerous 
disease. 

GASTROR/APHY (gustér, the stomach; 
and raphé, a seam: G*.), in Surgery, the 
operation of sewing up wounds of the 
abdomen. 

GASTROT’OMY (gasiér, the stomach ; and 
tomé, a@ cutting: Gr.), in Surgery, the ope- 
ration of cutting into or opening the abdo- 


men, 

GA'UGING-ROD (Jauger, to gauge: F.), 
an instrument used in measuring the con- 
tents of casks or vessels. 

GAULT, a bed of fossiliferous clay, hay- 
ing an average thickness of 100 feet, which 
forms the lowest member of the upper cre- 
taceous group in the south of England. It 
ts interposed between the upper and lower 
green sand, and contgins a great number 
of well preserved marine shells. It was 
originally fine mud deposited in a deep sea. 

GAUZE (gaze: FYr.), a very thin, slight, 
transparent kind of woven stuff, sometimes 
of silk, and sometimes only of thread. It 
is frequently enriched with flowers of silver 
or gold. 

GAV'EL-KIND (gyfe, give; eal, all; and 
kyn, kind: Saz.),a8 tenure or custom by which 
the lands of a father, dying intestate, 
are divided equally at his death among 
his sons; and the land of a brother, dying 
without issue, descends equally to his 
brothers. And though the ancestor be at- 
tainted and hanged, the heir succeeds with- 
out any esGheat. This species of tenure 
prevailed in Hngland, before the Norman 
conquest, in many parts of the kingdom, if 
not through the realm ; but particularly tn 
Kent, where it still exists, in consequence, 
a3 is affirmed, of the Kentish men having 
submitted upon the express condition of 
retaining their peculiar privileges. 

GAVOT” (gavotte: Fv.), a kind of dance, 
the alr of which has two brisk and lively 
strains # common time, each of which 18 
played twice over. 

GAZEL'LE or GAZ’/KEL, a member of the 
antelope tribe, the Gazella Dorcas of natu- 
ralista. It is a native of the north of Africa 
and Asia Minor. Like the goat, it has 
hollow permanent horns, and it feeds on 
shrubs; but in size and delicacy, and in the 
uature and colour of its hair, it resembles 
the roaebuck. The beauty and brilliancy of 
{ts eye is its most remarkable feature. 

GAZET’TH, a kind of official newspaper, 
containing an account of public or private 
transactions and events, which are deemned 
sufficiently important for insertion. Ga- 








getia is said to have been the name of a 


ed 


Treasury. [GEMMULE 





Venetian coin, in value between a farthing 
and a halfpenny in England, which was the 
price of the first newspaper ; and hence the 
name, The first gazette in Hngland was 
published at Oxford {1 1665. On the return 
of the court to London, the title was 
changed to the London Gazette. It is now 
the official newspaper, and is published on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

GAZETTER’R, a topographical work, 
containing brief deacriptions, alphabet!l- 
cally arranged, of empires, kingdoms, cities, 
towns, and rivers. It may either include 
the whole world, or be limited to a par- 
ticular country. The first work of this 
ktnd, with which we are acquainted, Is that 
of Stephen of Byzantium, who lived in the 
beginning of the 6th century. 

GA/‘ZONB (Fr.), in Fortification, masses of 
fresh earth, covered with grass, used to line 
the outsides of ramparts, parapeta, &c. 

GEH’LENITE, a mineral, found in the 
Tyrol,and named after Gehleu the chemist 
It is a ferroailicate of alumina and lime. 

GEL/ATIN or GEL’ATINE (gelatio, a 
freezing: Lat., from ita assuming the solid 


i form on cooling), a concrete animal sub- 


stance, or jelly, obtained by boiling the 
muscles, cartilages, bones, tendons, &r, 
in water; glue and !{singlass are examples 
of this substance, About one-half of dry 
gelatine consists of carbon, one-quarter of 
oxygen, and the remainder of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. Alcohol and tannin precipitate 
gelatine from its solution; the former by 
abstracting the water, the latter by coin- 
biniug with the substance itself so as to 
form an tusoluble compound. Gelatine 
forms a tremulous solid when cold, and 
again liquefies on the application of heat 
It may be kept in a dry state fur a long 
time, but jp soon putrefies in contact with 
water. 

GEM’INI (Lat.), in Astronomy, the Twuna, 
a constellation and sign of the zodiac, repre- 
senting Castor and Pollux. It is easily 
recognized, by two conspicuous stars of the 
second magnitude very near each other; 
Castor being to the east, and Pollux to the 
west, 

GEMMA!’ (Lat), in Botany, a leaf-bud. 
Leaf-buds appear in the axils of leaves, i.e. 
in the angle between a teaf and the stein 
They are formed at first by prolongations 
from the medullary rays bursting through 
the bark. They are usually protected by 
scales until] the leaves have expanded toa 
certain extent.——GEMMA&, in the plural, 
is applied to certain structures which are 
thrown off by some cryptogamic plants 
(liverworts, for instance), aud are capable 
of forming new i: dividuals. 

GEMMA’/CEOUS (gemma, a bud: Lat.), 
a Botanical term a@pplied to a flower-stalk 
which grows out of a leaf-bud. 

GEMMA’TION (same dervv.), in Botany, 
the arrangement of leaves,in the bud. 

GEMMIP’AROUS (gemma, a bud; and 
pari, I bring forth: ZLai.), an epithet ap- 
phed to animals, which propagate by shoota, 
as most of the polyp2. 

GEM’MULE (gemmula,the dim. of gemma 
Iat.), in Botany, the ascending axis on 
plumule of an embryonic plant. 
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GEMS (gemma, a precious stone: Lat), 
ecious stones in general, 
but more especially to such as by their 
colour, brilliancy, polish, purity, and rarity, 
are sought after as objects of decoration. 
Gems of the most valuable kinds form the 
principal part of the crown jewels of sove- 
reign princes, and are esteemed not merely 
for their beauty, but as comprising the 
greatest value {n the smallest bulk. Gems 
are remarkable for their hardness and 
lustre. Those usually employed are dia- 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, to- 


the name given to 


pazes, hyacinths, and chrysoberyls, which 
are the most valuable; crystalline quartz, 
pellucid, opalescent, or of different hues; 
amethyst, Jap{s lazuli, malachite, jasper, 
agate, chalcedony, onyx, carnelian, and 
blood-stone, They are of various classes, 
and proportional values. —-GEM-RNGRAY- 
ING or Gem-sculpture, called also lithoglyptics, 
{a the art of representing designs upon 
precious stones, either in raised work, as 
cameos, or by figures cut below the surface, 
as intaglios. This art is of great antiquity, 
and was probably practised by the Baby- 
lonians. Some think it originated in India; 
but wherever it began, we have ample evi- 
dence that it was in high esteem among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

GENDAR’MES or GENS D’'ARMES (?*.: 
literally, armed persons), in the history of 
France, a select body of troops, destined to 
watch over the public safety, and conse- 
quently much employed by the police, They 
were su called on account of thelr succeed- 
ing the ancient gendarmes, who were com- 
pletely clothed in armour. August 16th, 
1830, & royal ordinance abolished the gens 
@armes, and established anew body called 
the municipal guard of Paris, to consist of 
1443 men, under the direction of the prefect 
of police. 

GEN‘DERS (genus: Lat.), in Grammar, 
are either masculine, for the male sex ; fe- 
minine, for the femule sex; or neuter, for 
nouus which are of neither sex. In Latin, 
the termination of a noun distinguishes the 
gender in many instances, us for the mas- 
culine, a the feminine, and um the neuter, 
Corresponding terminations are found in 
other languages. In these the idea of sex 
{s carried out in nouns that represent 
things which are really sexless aud wuuld 
be called neuter by us. The English lan- 
guage has very few terminations by which 
the genders are distinguished, such as 
count and countess. 

GENEAL’/OGY (genealogia: from genea, 
descent ; and logos,a description: G*r.),a 
history of the descent of a person or family 
from a series of ancestors. In various 
chapters and military orders, it is required 
that the candidates produce their genea- 
logy, to show that they are noble by so 
many descents. 

GENERAL (generalia, relating to all: 
Lat.), the highest rank in the British army 
next to field-marshal. Lieutenant-generals 
rank next to the generals, and then come 
the major-generals. These officers have no 
duties unless specially entrusted with a 
command, The colonelships of regiments 
are distributed amongst them. The chief 
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commander of an army {3 often called, by 
way of distinction, the general-in-chief,_—. 
A particular beat of drum which fn the 
morning gives notice to thé infantry to be 
in readiness to march, is also called the 


general, 

GENERALIS’SIMO (dial), the supreme 
general or commander-in-chief of an army, 

GENERAL IS/SUR, tn Law, that plea 
which denies at once the whole declaration 
or indictment, without offering any special 
matter by which to evade it. This is the 
ordinary plea upon which most causes are 
tried, and is now almost invariably used 
in criminal cases. It puts everything it 
issue, that is, denies everything, and re- 
quires the party to prove all that he has 
stated. In many cases, for the protection 
of justices, constables, excise officers, &c., 
they are, by act of parliament, enabled to 
plead the general issue, and give the special 
matter of their justification, in evidence. 
GEN’ERAULIZE, in Logic, to comprehend, 





under a common name, several objects, 
agreeing in some point, indicated by the 


common term, 

GEN’ERATING LINE or FIGURE (genero, 
I produce: Lat.), in Geometry, that which, 
by its motion, produces any plane or solid 
figure, &c. Thus, a right Ine moved 
parallel to itself, generates a parallelo- 
gram ; made to revolve in the same plane, 
round one of its extremities, it gencrates a 
circle. One entire revolution of a circle, 
along the same right line, generates the 
cycloid ; and the revolution of a semicircle 
round its diameter generates a sphere, &c. 

GENERATOR (a producer: Lat), in 
Music, the principal sound or sounds by 
which others are produced. Thus the low- 
est © for the treble of the pianoforte, 
besides its octave, will strike an attentive 
ear with its twelfth above, orG in alt, and 
with its seventeenth above, or BK in alt. 
Hence O is called their generator, the G and 
EK its products or harmonica, 

GENER ‘IC (genus, a class: Lat.), pertain- 
ing toor connected with a gents, which see. 

GEN’ESIS (an or’gin: Gr} a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, and the first of 
the Pentateuch, o/ five books of Moses. 
The Greeks gave i, the name of Genesis, 
from its beginning with an account of the 
creation of the world. 

GEN‘ET (yenetie: Fr.), the Genetta vulgaris 
of naturalists, a carnivorous animal, the 
size of a small cat, which is a native of 
Africa, Asia, and the south of Europe. 
Like its ally the civet cat, it préduces an 
agrevable perfume, but less powerful and 
less permanent,— Also, a small-sized well- 
proportioned Spanish horse. 

GENETH'LIACS (genethliakos, belonging 
to one’s birthday: Gr.), the pretended 
art of calculating nativities—— Also, a 
short poem composed in honour of an in- 
dividual. 

GENIO'ULATED (geniculatus, with a 
bended knee: Lat.), in Botany, bending 
abruptly, like the knee, 

GENIOGLOS’SI (geneion, the ehin; and 
gldssa, the tongue: Gr.), in Anatomy, a pair 
of JnuBelee with which the tongueia thrown 
out, 
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GENISTA (ZLat.), in Botany, a genus of | are so far distinct that they are considered 
leguminous shrubs, including the G. tinc- | separate as species ; but they have so much 
toria, or dyer’s broom, and several other spe- | in common, that they are placed in the 


cies of broom, 

GEN’ITIVH¥ CASE (genitivus, generative : 
Lat,), the second case in Latin and Greek 
nouns, which denotes possession or relation}; 
it is usually marked in English by s with an 
apostrophe, thus (8). 

GE'NI1US (Lat., from gigno, I produce), in 
the bellef of the old Etruscans, a spiritual 
agency of a very Indeterminate kind, ap- 
propriated not only to every human family 
and individual, but also to Gods, places, and 
things. Among the Romans, it became 
mingled with the Grecian doctrine of de- 
mons. According to them, every person 
iad his own genius, that is a spiritual 
being, which introduced him into life, ac- 
companied him during the course of {t, and 
again conducted him out of it at the close 
of his career._——GENII, among the eastern 
nations, a race of beings created from fire, 
occupying an intermediate place between 
men and angels ; endowed with a corporeal 
form, which they could change at pleasure. 
They are supposed to interest themselves 
greatly about the affairs of men, and to 
have considerable influence over them. 

GE/NRE (f*,). Pictures representing 
subjects of every-day life, whether real or 
fictitious, but nut portraits or landscapes, 
are styled genre pictures. Wilkie’s Blind 
Flddler, Leslie's Sagcho Panza and the 
Duchess, and Frith’s Railway Station, may 
be cited as well-known examples. 

GENTIA/NA (Lat., from Gentius, king of 
Iyria), in Botany, a genus of plants, nut. 
ord. Gentianacee, containiug many species, 
of which some are wild in Britain, and 
known for their bitter juice. The Gentiana 
lutea Is & native of the mountainous parts 
of Germany, and the Swiss and Austrian 
Alps. {Its root, the only part used, has a 
yellowish-brown colour, and very bitter 
taste; and {ts infusion or tincture is an 
excellent stomachic bitter. 

GEN’TILKS (belonging to the game race: 


Lat,), anape given in the sacred writings 
tu all who Were not of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, 


GEN’TLEMAN (gens, a race: Lat. -the 


same generic group. In naming a species, 
naturalists give first the name of the genus, 
e.g. Elephas, and then the specific designa- 
tion, 6. g. Hlephas indicus, or Elephas africa- 
nus. A genus is itself a subdivision of a 
fainily or an order. [See SPkrorEs.J——In 
Logic, one of the predicables, which is con- 
sidered the material part of the species of 
which it is affirmed.——In Music, the name 
for any scale of music: thus, the diatonic 
genus, which proceeds by the tones and 
semitones belonging to the key; and the 
chromatic genus, which proceeds entirely by 
semitones. 

GEOCEN’TRIO (gé, the earth ; and kentron, 
a centre: @Gr.), in Astronomy, literally hav- 
ing the earth for centre. It is opposed to 
heliocentric, having the sun for centre. These 
terms are used only with regard to the 
sular system. The fixed stars are g0 dis- 
tant that they are referred to the same 
place, whether supposed to be seen from 
the earth or the sun. The geocentric place 
of a planet is the place of the centre of the 
planet as it would appear from tho centre 
of the carth ; the heliocentric place such 23 
{t would appear from the centre of the sun. 
——QKOOCENTRIO LATITUDE of a planet, the 
angle made by a line drawu from the planet 
to the earth, with the plane of the ecliptic. 
——GEOCENTRIO LONGITUDE, the angle at 
the carth, made by two straight lines, one 
drawn from the planet to the first point of 
Aries, the other to the point of the ecliptic, 
iutercepted by a perpendicular circle, the 
plane of which passes through the earth 
and planet, 

GE’/ODE (geddés, earthy: from gé, the 
earth ; and eidos, fori : Gr.), in Mineralogy, 
a roundish lump of agate or other mineral. 
Sometimes ita interior is empty, and the 
sides of its cavity are lined with crystals; 
at others it contains a selid movable nu- 
cleus, or is filled with an earthy matter 
——GEODIFERODS, producing geodes, 

GEOD’/ESY (gé, the earth; and dato, 1 
divide: Gr.), Hterally a division of the earth, 
in which sense it is synonymous with land 
surveying ; but it is applied ina more general 





English word gentle originally meant be-; sense to that part of practical geometry 
longing to a race or family), in Heraldry, |} which relates to the determination of the 
any one entitled to cout armour; but the | magnitude and figure of the earth, or any 
term is usually applied to those having no| portion of its surface. Hence it includes 
other title. Oertain persons were born or | all the geometrical and trigonometrical ope- 
made gentlemen, either expressly or by , rations necessary for the purpose; which 
their offce; but, ag a rank, that of gentle- are called geodesical or geodetical, in oppo- 


man isMow obsolete. 

GEN’TLEMEN-AT-ARMS, a body of forty 
gentlemen, who attend in uniform in the 
sovereign’s preserce-chambcer at levees and 
drawing-rooms,and on other state occasions. 
They receive pay, and have a captain at their 
head, usually a nobleman, who retires with 
the ministry. 

GENTOO’, a 
fesses the religion of the Bramins. 
Hinpoo.) 


GE’NUB (Lat.), in Natural History, a group | 


of species having some common characters 
which supply the definition of the genus. 
Thus the Aslatic and the African elephants 





native of India who pro- | 
(Sec' The fundamental principles of geograp 


sition to astronomical, or those required 
for determining azimuths and latitudes, 
GEOG’NOSY (gé, the carth; and gndsia, 
knowledge: G.). This word ig nearly ay- 
nonymous with geology, which see. 
GELOG'RAPHY (geégraphia: from ge, the 


, earth; and graphé, a description: Gr.), the de- 


scription of the earth as a whole, its surface, 
natural divisions, and local eee we. 

y 
are tho spherica) figure of the earth, its ro- 
tation on its axis, {ts revolution round tha 


round which it revolves, with regard to the 


| rout and the position of the axis or line, 
celestial luminary ; whence it follows that 
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astronomy is the key of all geographical 
knowledge. The figure of the earth is that 
of an oblate spheroid, that is to say, it is 
a globde flattened at each pole. There is 
a difference of about 363 miles between 
the polar and equatorial diameters. [See 
EARTH.) General geography comprehends 
the knowledge of the earth in general, and 
the phenomena common to the whole globe, 
Particular geography has relation to par- 
ticular countries, showing their boundaries, 
figure, climate, seasons, inbabitants, arts, 
customa, language, history, &c. When it 
has reference to regions, districts, or parts 
or countries, it is called chorography ; and 
when to particular cities, towns, or villages, 
&c., it is called topography. Ancient geo- 
graphy treats of the countries and places 
existing among the ancients; modern gco- 
graphy describes the various countries that 
now exist, and of which we are able to 
glean information from travellers, There 
are algo other aspects under which geo- 
graphy may be considered ; viz. as mathe. 
matical, physical, and political. Mathemati- 
cal geography determines the form and 
dimensions of the earth ; its relations with 
the celestial bodies ; the relative positions 
and distances of places on its surface, and 
their representation by globes or maps. To 
ascertain the relative posttion of different 
places, geographers refer them to two great 
circles, that is, circles formed by the inter- 
section of planes passing through the 
earth’a centre. One of these, the equator, 
is equally distant from the poles; and the 
other is a meridian which passes through 
the poles and a given place from which 
the reckoning commences. The latitude of 
any place is its distance north or south 
of the equator, measured on its meridian. 
Latitude, therefore, is equal to the elevation 
of the pole above the horizon. Longitude ts 
the distance of the meridian of any place, 
east or west, from what is called the first 
meridian, measured on the equator. For 
a Jirat meridian, astronomers and geogra- 
phers generally choose the meridian passing 
through the capita) of their own country ; 
though it 1s manifest that any other 
would do eqnally well. The first meridian 
of English geographers passes through 
Greenwich ; that of the Parisians through 
the observatory at Paris. Latitnde ig found 
by astronomical observations; and longi- 
tude, by the interval which elapses between 
the times at which any celestial body passes 
over the respective meridians. Distance 
may be ascertained by changing degrees 
into miles. (See DEGREE.) Physical geo- 
graphy in its most extended sense comprises 
geology, hydrography, meteorology, and a 
description of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms; but it 13 usually Wmited 
to a description of the outward features 
of the globe, with an account of their bear- 
ings upon one another. Land occupies only 
one-third of the surface of the globe ; and 
of this land, four-fifths are situated {n the 
northern hemisphere ; it is found chiefly in 
three great masses ; viz. the Old Continent, 
comprising Europe, Asta, and Africa; the 
new continent, comprising North and South 
America, and New Holland: these are scpa- 
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rated from each other by great oceans. In 
political geography, the earth Is considered 
as the abode of rational beings, divided 
into Jarger or smaller societies, according 
to their diffusion over the g®be, and their 
social relations. It considers the language, 
religion, government, degrees of civiliza- 
tion, population, resources, and local rela- 
tions of the different countries; and thore- 
fore includes history and statistics. As a 
science the ancients knew but Jittie of geo- 
graphy ; yet we find that they did not over- 
look or neglect it. It was a constant custom 
among the Romans, after they had con- 
quered and subdued any province, to have 
a map of {it carried in triumph, and exposed 
to the view of the spectators. Historians 
inform us that the Itoman senate, about a 
hundred years before Christ, sent geogra- 
phere into various countries, that an 
accurate survey and mensuration of the 
globe might be obtained; but we now 
know that they saw scarcely the twentieth 
part of it. Before them, Necho, king of 
Egypt, commanded the Phosnicians to make 
a survey of the whole coastof Africa, which 
they accomplished in three years. Darius 
ordered the Ethiopic sea, and the mouth of 
the Indus, to be surveyed ; and Pliny relates 
that Alexander, in his expedition into Asia, 
took two geographers to measure and de- 
seribe the roads; and that from their {tine 
raries the writers of the following ager 
gleaned the chief porfions of their informa- 
tion. The honour of reducing geography toa 
sistem was, however, reserved for Poolemy, 
who, by adding mathematical advantages tu 
the historical method in which it had been 
treated of before, described the world ftia 
much more intelligible manner; delineat 
ing it under more certain rules, and flxinv 
the bounds of places from longitude and 
latitude. As a work of acience, therefore, 
his aystem deservedly held the first rank 
among the ancienta; and hut little waz 
added to what he achieved until the time of 
Copernicus, A D. 1520. From that period to 
the present, the science of geography haa 
been steadily advancing ; confjnual acces- 
sions to it having been made, "by bnew dipr- 
coveries, by accurate accounts of travels by 
land and water, by systematic topographies, 
and more precise measurements, 
GEOL‘OQGY (ge, the earth: logos, a dis- 
course : Gr,), the science which investigates 
the structure of the earth and the history 
of the successive changes {t has undergone, 
The series of eventa to be unravelled is 
very complicated, and it requireq. a close, 
patient and skilful examination of Bue facts 
before they can be arranged in their true or- 
der. The rocks constituting the crust of the 
earth have not all had the same origin. 
Some have evidently solidified from a atate 
of fusion: others appear to have been de- 
posited in water; and a third series seems 
to have been originally deposited Mke the 
last in water, but to have heen subse- 
quently acted upon by heat, Hence arises 
the division of rocks into igneous, sedimen.- 
tary, and METAMORPHIC. The igneous 
rocks {include GRANITE and SYENITE 
(both of which are eonjectured to have 
cooled slowly from a melted state under 
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Breat pressure), and the serics of TRAPS 
(BASALT, TRAOHYTE) and LavAs, which 
bave issued from the mouths of VOLCANOES 
and flowed along the surface of the earth, 
or over the Beds of shallow seas. The ig- 
neous rocks are confined to no one age ; they 
are found interposed between or striking 
through sedimentary beds of all ages. It 
is only of late years that the key for unlock- 
ing the great difficulties of the road has 
been discovered, and this has been afforded 
by a study of the organic remains which 
most strata of the earth contain. For re- 
Hable conclusions as to these the geologist 
must look to the comparative anatomist, 
the conehvlogist, and the botanist. The 
remains are not scattered promiscuously 
throughout all strata ; they are confined to 
those which have been deposited by water, 
and in these a given form has a limited 
range, being only found in one bed, orina 
Small series of beds. The older the bed the 
more distinct are the fossil forms from 
existing forms. Moreover, whenever a 
species present in the lower beds of a series 
is absent from the middle beds, it will not 
be found again in the higher beds; {t has 
disappeared altogether. Reasoning on 
these facts, the gevlogist concludes that the 
rocks which contain remains of aniinals 
resembling existing marine animals were 
deposited by the sea, and that the age of 
any bed of a series is to be determined by 
its relative position, being older than those 
above and newer than those below it, unless 
there is evidence of lucal disturbance. 
Moreover, if a bed in a given locality {s 
found to contain organic remains resem- 
bling those discovered in a bed situate in 
another locallty, he will conclude that the 
two beds are of the same age, although 
their mineral constituents may be different, 
80 that the date of the latter bed with re- 
ference to adjacant beds being known, the 
date of the former with reference to adja- 
cent beds is known also, Again, a bed may 
be found whose organic contents agree in 
part with those of one bed of a known 
series and in part with those of a neigh- 
bouring b&, in which case it will be classed 
eitber as chronologically between the two, 
or 48 contemporaneous with both. On 
these principles the sedimentary rocks are 
arranged in periods and groups, distin- 
gulahed by the pecullarities of the organic 
remains they contain Each group consists 
of numerous beds which may differ widely 
from each other in most particulars, but 
which agree more or less in thetr organic 
conten#s. To say that a bed belongs to a 
given group implies only that it is of a cer- 
tain age, and the age is chiefly determined 
by the foreign bodies embedded in the de- 
posit and the order of superposition. It has 
been found that the whole series of sedi- 
mentary rocks may be naturally divided 
into three periods, vis.: Primary or palwozoic 
(the most ancient), secondary, and tertiary; 
and each of these {s again divided with re- 
ference to differences iu mineralogical 
characters and the embedded organic re- 
mains into systems, which are again sub- 
divided into formations. For some account 
of the rocks of which the earths crust is 


composed the reader may refer to CHALK, 
CLAY, LIMESTONE, and SANDSTONE. Ags to 
the state in which organic remains are 
found, see Fossiis. The following 13 a list 
of the periods and syetems into which the 
sedimentary strata of the earth have been 
divided, Some account of each group will 
be found in ita alphabetical place ;— 

Post TERTIARY, or the Post Pliocene 
system, 

TERTIARY, including the Pliocene, Mivo- 
cene, and Eocene systems. 

SECONDARY, including the Cretaceous, 
Oolitic, Liassic, and Triassic svstems. 

PRIMARY, including the Permiau or Mag- 
nesian Limestone, Carboniferous, Devonian, 
Silurian, Cambrian and Laurentian systems 

A great light was thrown upon many 
dificult geological questions when it was 
ascertained that Jarge portions of the 
earth’s surface are slowly subsiding, and 
other portions rare slowly rising. It is easy 
to conceive how, during a succession of 
ages, dry land may have been sunk below 
the ocean, and been elevated many times. 
Deposits would thus accumulate upon it 
under different circumstances, and denu 
dation would occur, both in sinking and 
rising, by the action of the Waves upon an 
ever-varying shore. The solid matter thus 
removed was of course deposited eisewhere, 
and hence we obtain some notion of the 
complicated series of events already alluded 
to, as having acted in forining the shell of 
the globe and sculpturing its surface, (Sec 
DENUDATION.) 

GEOM'ETRY (gé, the earth ; and metron, 
A measure: Gr.), that branch of mathema- 
tics which treats of the properties of fig- 
ured space The Greeks cultivated geome- 
try more than any other people, but from 
the time of Euclid, who died 300 years BO, 
to the 15th century, geometry was neglected, 
Since its revival, it has benefited by the 
Wustrious labours of Napier, Descartes, 
Newton, and Leibnitz, The scie ce of geo- 
metry is distinguished tuto the theoretical 
and the practical. Theoretical or speculative 
geometry treats of the various properties 
and relations tn magnitudes, &c. Practzcal 
geometry comprehends the construction of 
figures, the drawing of lines in certain posi- 
tions, as parallel or perpendicular to each 
other, &c. Speculative geometry is again 
distinguished into elementary geometry, 
which treats of the properties and propor 
tions of right lines and right-lined figures, 
as alsu of the circle and its several parts; 
and the tranacendental geometry, which 
treats of the higher order of curves, &c. 
Elementary geometry treata only of the right 
line and cirole, of figures bounded by right 
lines and circles, and of solids bounded by 
these figures. The construction of alge 
braic equations of the second degre, andal, 
problems that can be solved by right linea 
and circles, belong to elementary geometry, 
The following are definitions of great prac- 
tical importance. A pomt is that which 
has neither length, breadth, nor thickness, 
A line has length without breadth or thick. 
ness, A superficies, or surface, has length 
and breadth only, the boundaries of which 
are lines, A solid ta a figure which bis 
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fength, breadth, and thickness. A curve con- | about one of the sides containing the right 


aneety changes its direction. <A straight | angle. 
Hes evenly between its extreme | by the revolution of a right-angled paral- 


line 
points. Parallel lines keep at the same 


distance from each other ff extended tnde- | cube ig a solid fixure coutain 


Qnitely. A perpendicular is a line stand- 
jug upon another line, with which, or 
with its prolongation, it makes two equal 
angles, called right angles; an obtuse an- 
jle ig greater, and an acute angle is less, 
than a right angie. A figure of three 
sides and angles is called a triangle. An 
equilateral triangle is that whose three sides 
are equal. An wsosceles triangle is that 
which has two sides equal. A scalene tri- 
angie is that whose three sides are al) 
unequal, A Agure of four aides and angles 
ia culled a quadrangle, or guadrilateral. A 
paraleogron ia a quadrilateral which hag 
voth {ts paira of opposite sides parallel ; 
and a rectangle is a parallelogram having 
four right angles, Four-sided figures are, 
moreover, distinguished, according to their 
sides and angilea, Intu a sguare, haying all 
ite sides equal, and its angles right angies ; 
a rhombus, having all the sides equal, but 
the angles not right angles ; and arhomboud, 
having the opposite sides equal two and 
two, and the angles not right angles. When 
a quadrilateral has noneof {ts sides parallel, 
it is a trapeztum ; and when ouly two of Its 
sides are parallel, a trapezoid. The diagonal 
isaright Hne which jolus two opposite an- 
Bles of a parallelogram, and divides ft inty 
two egual triangles The base of a figure is 
the side on which {t is supposed to stand. 
The vertex ia the extreme point opposite to 
the base; the altitude ig the perpendicular 
distance from the vertex to the base.—A 
corcle 8 & plane figure bounded by a curve 
line, called the corcumference, which is 
everywhere equidistant from a certain 
polut within, called its centre; the radius 
of a circle is a line drawn from the centre to 
the circumference ; the diameter of a circle 
fg a line drawn through the centre, and ter- 
minating at the circumference on both 
sides; an are of a circle {s any part of the 
circumference; a chord is a right line 
joining the extremities of an arc; a seg- 
ment of a circle is any part of a circle 
bounded by an arc and its chord; a semi- 
circle ia half the circle, or a segment cut off 
by a diameter; a sector is any part of a 
circle which is bounded by an arc and two 
radif drawn to its extremities ; anda 

raut, or quarter of a circle, 1s a sector hav- 
ing a quarter of the circumference for its 
arc. The circumference of every circle is 
supposed to be divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees, each degree into 60 minutes, 
and cach minute into 60 seconds: hence a 
sem(circle contains 180 degrees, and a quad- 
reat 90 degrees. A pyramid is a solid hav- 
ing any rectilineal figure for its base, and 
for its lateral surfaces triangles whose 
vertexes meet in one point. A priam is a 
sohd figure contained by plane figures, of 
which two that are opposite sre equal 
similar, and parallel to one another, an 
the others plane parallelogramsa. A sphere 
is a solid figure described by the revolution 
ofa circle. A coneisa solid figure described 
by the revolution of a right-angied triangle 
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A cylinder is a solid igure described 


idea. Aud a 
by efx equal 
squares. An aziom isa manifest truth not 
requiring a demonstration. The following 
are examples of axioms :—‘ Things equal 
to the same thing are equal to one another.’ 
‘The whole is greater than any of its parte, 
and equal to the sum of all its parts.’ ‘If 
equal things be taken from equal things, 
the remainders will be equal.’ ‘ Magni- 
tudes which coincide with one another, or 
which exactly fill the same space, are equal 
to oneanother.’ A proposition is something 
proposed either to be done or to be demon- 
strated, and is either a problem or a theo- 
rem, It is a problem when it proposes 
an)thing to be done, as to divide a given 
line {nto two equal parts, or to erect a 
perpendicular. It {8 a theorem when it 
proposes something to be proved, ua that 
triangles having the same base and alti- 
tude are equal to each other, or that the 
angles in the same segment of a circle 
are equal. When something is premised, 
or demonstrated, in order to render what 
follows more easy, it is termed a lemma 
A cvuroliary {gs a consequent truth, gained 
immediately from some preceding truth 
or observation. A schvluum is a remark 
or observation made upon something 
going before it.—-Transcendental  geo- 
metry 1s, strictly speaking, that which has 
for its object all curves but the circle, and 
al] equations above those of the second de 
gice, Some, however, understand {t ag 
the application of the differential and in- 
tegral calculus tu the investigation of the 
properties of curved )ines and surfaces,—— 
GEOMETRICAL DEMONSTRATION. The me- 
thod of superposition cousiets in showing 
that two figures being applled to each 
other will coincide or fill the same space; 
and, therefore, that they must Le equal. A 
reductio ad absurdum consists ja assuming 
the proposition not to be true, and reasou- 
{ng from this assumption till cgusequences 
are deduced which are either cOntiadictory 
of the hypothesis, which therefore it js 
absurd to suppose true,or are contradic- 
tory of some proposition previously demon- 
strated.——-GEOMETRIOAL INVESTIGATION 
is carried on by two methods; that of 
analysis, and that of synthesis. Analysiu, 
resolution, or inverted svulution, consists {1 
petting out from the thing demanded, and 
arriving by certain established. truths, 
termed antecedents, at something k?tfown or 
acknowledged to be true. Synthesis, on 
the contrary, begins with tbat proposition 
which ended the analysts just mentioned; 
and passes from one to another of the for- 
miner autecedents, which now become con- 
sequents, takitig them In an inverted order, 
until the conclusion sought, or that with 
which the analy sis began, is established, 
Algebra applied to geometry, This species of 
analysis was unknown to the ancients, but 
has produced the most important resulta 
in the hands of the moderns. Subjects 
which ancient woomenty could reach only 
in some limited cases, and with diMculty, 


lelogram about one of its 
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are deinonstrated algebraically with great 
facility. _- GEOMETBIOAL PROPORTION, 


the equality of geometrical ratios. The 
geometrical ratio hetween two quantities is 
expressed by the quotient obtained by di- 
viding one cailed the antecedent by the 
other called the consequent. It is the foun- 
dation of the rule of proportion, commonly 
called the rede of three. ——GEOMETRICAL 
PROGRESSION is a series in which the terms 
"crease or decrease by a commor multi- 
plier or ratio: thus 2, 4, 8, 16, 82; or 32, 16, 


B, 4, 2. 

GEOPON’ICS (gedponikos, belonging to 
agriculture, from gé, the earth; and ponoa, 
labour: Gr.), the art or science of cultivating 
the earth. 

GEORA'MA (gé, the earth ; and orao, I 
see : Gr.), a hollow sphere, representing the 
surface of the earth, its mountains, seas, 
rivers, &c, 

GEHOR'GICS (ebdrgikos, belonging to til- 
lage, from gé, the earth ; and ergon, work : 
Gr.), @ poetical composition, treating of 
husbandry, after the manner of Virgil's 
poem on rural subjects, bearing this title. 
This poem, completed about 31 B.c., {sg in 
four books; the first of which treats of 
ploughing and preparing the ground; the 
second, of sowsng and planting; the third, 
of the management of cattle, sheep, aud 
poatas and the fourth is occupied with 

CUS, 

GEOR'GIUM BI’DUS, the name given by 
Herschel, jn honour of George 1I1., to the 
planet which he discovered in 1781; now 
known as URANUS. 

GERA'NIUM (geraunos, a crane: Gr., from 
the form of its frult), a genus of plants, 
unt, ord, Geraniacee. There are numerous 
apecies, but most of the cultivated plants 
known as geraniuans belong to the genus Pe- 
larguntum. The common wild herb Robert 
{se Geranium Robertuunum. 

GERMAN’DER, in Botany, the uame of 
several plants, as the rock germander, of 
the genus Veronica, aud the common and 
water germander, of the genus Teucrium. 

GER'’MAN SIL/VER, an alloy of nickel, 
oe and copper. it is sometimes called 
witte . 

GER’MEN (a@ bud: Lat), in Botany, the 
ovary, that part of the pistil which contains 
the ovules or young seeds, 

GERMINATION (gerninatio, from last), 
the act by which the embryo of a seed be- 
comes develuped into a plant. A tempera- 
ture of between 60° and 80- is most favour- 
able @r germination; but some seeds 
require a trupical temperature. No seed 
will grow without moisture. Air also is 
necessary ; hence seeds buried too deeply 
will not grow, but Nght is injurious. The 
root ia developed first. The cotyledons, if 
not changed into leaves, rot away. 

GERU'SALEMME LIBERA’TA, La, the 
titie of Torquato Tasso’s epic poem, pub- 
lished at Parma in 1581, when the author 
was in prison at Ferrara. The Original 
manuseript, in Tasso’s handwriting, jg pre- 
served in the Soane Museum, London. It 
ja in OTTAVA RIMA, and divided into 20 
tantos. Its aubject is the first crusade, 


when Godfrey of Bouillon was one of the 
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chief commanders, and it ends with the 
taking of Jerusalem in 1090. There are 
several English translations of this poem, 
and it bas also been translated into most 
other languages of Europe. Everyone who 
reads the ‘Jerusalem Delivered ’remarks the 
meljancholy feeling that pervades it, a me- 
Jancholy that flowed naturally from tbe 
unhappiness of Tagso’s mind and life. The 
diction has excited great admiration, from 
its grace and finish. In accordance with 
the tuste of the time supernatural ma- 
chinery 13 employed. The loves of the cru- 
saders are freely {ntroduced, and there are 
many descriptiong of batties, as was to be 
expected from the subject. In the choice 
of this subject, Tasso has been thought to 
have had an advantage over Homer, but in 
vigour and originality the Italian is much 
below the Greek pvuet. 

GES’NERA (from Gesner, a Botanist), in 
Botany, a genus of herbaceous or shrubby 
plants with showy flowers, nat. order 
Gesneracee. 

GEY’‘SERS (from an Icelandic word signi- 
f) ng raging or roaring), the name of some 
fountains of hot water tn Iceland, which 
spring at intervals 90 feet into the air, and 
then subside into their basins, which are 
lined with sinter, a siliceous deposit of 
the water. Various theories have been put 
forward to account for this curious pheno 
menon. 

GHAUDT, or GHAT, 8 word which origin. 
ally meant & pass through a mountain ; but 
in the East Indies, at present, It is used to 
denote any extensive chain of hills 

GHAZEL, an amatory ode amongst the 
Arabiansand Persiuns, composed of not less 
than séven nor more than thirteen coup- 
icts. The second lines of the couplets 
rhyme together throughout the poem, the 
first lines have no rby mes. 

GHEE, butter made in India from the 
nilk of cows and buffalos, and clarified, 
atter which ft will continue sweet fur sume 
time, Jt is an article of considerabie com- 
merce, and is usually conveyed In bags of 
hide contalning many gallons in each. 
Ghee is also made in Northern Africa, 

GHIB/ELINES, a taction in Italy, in the 
13th century, who were the opponents of 
another faction called the Guel/e, which 
sce. They maintaitued the supremacy ot 
the German emperors over the Italian states, 
which was disputed by the pupes, 

GHOST, Houy. All Christians who sub- 
ascribe to the ductrine of the Athanasian 
Creed believe the Holy Ghost to proceed 
from the Father and the Son. The Greek 
Church maintains that the Holy Ghost pro. 
ceeds from the Father only ; and this differ 
ence is one of the main points of distine 
tion between that church and the Roman 
Catholic. 

GIVANT'S CAUSE/WAY, a vast assem- 
bluge of basaltic rocks, on the northern 
const of Ireland, extending two miles in 
length along the coast of Antrim, and pro- 
bably onee continued to the coast of Scot- 
land to the snot known by the name of 
Fingal’s Cave, It consists of many hundred 
thousands of columns of a black kind of 
rock, hard as marble, about twenty feet tn 
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height, and nearly all of a pentagonal or 
five-aided figure. So compactly are the 
whole arranged that a knife can scarcely be 
introduced between them. Basalt displays 
more or Jess of this prismatic structure in 
all countries where it is found. It ia the 
result of cooling from a state of fusion, and 
the prisms are always at right angles to 
the cooling surfaces, so that in dikes they 
are horizontal, whilst in a stream on the 
surface of the earth they are upright. 

GIAOUR (dog: Turk.),a term commonly 
applied by the Turks to the adherents of all 
religions except the Mohammedan, whether 
Zoroastrians, Ohristians, or Jews. Some 
derive the word from Guebre, or Ghebr, a 
Persian word, meaning a worshipper of fire. 

GIB’BON, a long-armed monkey. (See 
HYLOBATES.) 

GIB’BOUS (gibous, convex : Lat.), in As- 
tronomy, a term applied to the bright 
portion of the moon, during her course from 
full to new, when the dark part appears fal- 
cated or horned, and the light part convex 
or gibbous, 

GIE’SECKITE, a mineral discovered in 
Iceland, by Giesecke, It occurs fn brownish 
hexagonal prisms, and is ahydrated silicate 
of alumina and potash. 

GILD’ING (giidan, to overlay with gold: 
Sax.), the art of covering anything with 
gold, either in a foliated or liquid state. 
There are three distinct methods in general 
practice ; namely, wash or water guding, in 
which the gold is spread, whilst reduced to 
a fluid state, by solution in mercury; leaf 
gilding, either burnished or in of], performed 
by cementing thin leaves of gold upon the 
work, either with size or by oll, and japan- 
ners gilding, in which gold dust or powder 
ie used tuatead of leaves. When gold is to 
be applied to anything that is of meta), the 
surface is previously covered with some 
gluey substance or size; and when {t is to 
be exposed to the effects of the weather, a 
composition of drying ofl and ochre is used 
in place of the water-size, In the process 
of gilding metals, the surface is firat clean- 
sed, and then the Jeaves applied, which, by 
means of burnishing, and a certain degree 
of heat, are made to adhere In the manner 
desired. Gold is applied to glass, porcelain, 
and other vitrified substances, the surfaces 
of which, being very smooth, are capableot 
en contact with the gold leaves. 

ithin the )ast few years, nearly all the giit 
articles manufactured at Birmingham have 
been gilt by an electrotype process. 

GILLS (gula, the neck; Lat.), the organs 
of respiration in fishes, consisting of some 
cartilaginous or bony arches attached to 
the bones of the head, and furnished on the 
exterior convex side with a multitude of 
vascular fibrils of a red coloar. The water 
ls admitted by the mouth, and escapes by 
the gill-openings, passing over the gills, and 
thus the air contained in the water acts 
upon the blood, as it circulates in the fibrils 
——GILL, a measure of capacity, containing 
the fourth part of a pint; but among 
miners, 8 measure equal tu a pint. 

GILLY’FLOWER (corrupted froin July 
flower, girofleur: Fr.), the namie of certain 
plants. The clove giliyjlower ia of the genus 
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Dianthus, or carnation pink; the stock gtily 
flower is a Cheiranthus ; and the queen's gilly 


fiwower a Hesperia. 

GILT’HEAD, the Chrysophaia auratiua, an 
acanthopterygious fish, so named from a 
golden spot between the eyes. 

GIM‘BALS (gemellus, paired: Jat.), & patr 
of brass hoops or rings, one of which moves 
within the otber, about two axes placed ai 
right angles. They are used for suspending 
a@ Bes compass In its box, and keeping it fn 
a horizontal position, notwithstanding the 
rolling of the ship. 

GIN (gemévre, juniper: Fy.), a spirft 
formerly obtained, from oats, barley, or 
malt, redistilied with the addition of berries 
of the geniévre or juniper tree; but now 
niade principally of malt spirits, flavoured 
by off of turpentine. Hollands gin, manu 
factured chiefly at the village of Schfedam, 
is derived from wheat or rye, and flavoured 
with juniper berries. 

GIN’GER (ztngiber: Lat.), the dried rout 
stock or rhizome of the Zingiber oficinalhs, 
an East Indfan plant, which is also culti- 
vated to a considerable extent in Jamaica 
and other West India islands, The root 
stock isof the thickness of a finger, knotty, 
{rreguliar, and creeping. It possesses an 
aromatic, pungent flavour: makes an ex- 
cellent preserve, and is used medicinally as 
a carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS (gigglumos, a hinge: Gr.), 
fin Anatomy, a speciés of articulation re- 
sembling a hinge, 

GIN‘SENG, a Chinese word, applied to the 
root of the Panagx quinguefolia, found in 
the northern parts of Asia and America. 
Tt has a fleshy, tapering root, about the 
thickuess of the finger, which, when dry, is 
of a yellowish-white colour, with a mucl- 
laginous sweetness in the taste, accompna- 
nied with 4 slight bitterness, The Chinese 
value the ginseng highly, and, as well ar 
the Asiatics in general, think {t almost a 
universal medicine. They have recourse to 
itin all diseases. The virtues generally ae- 
cribed to it are those of a restorative and a 
cordial. It is a monopoly of tie govern- 
ment, and onty a few persons have the 
privilege of purchasing the roots for their 
weight In gold. Our ivy belongs to the 
same nat. ord, Araliacea, 

GIPSIES, or GYP’SIES, a wandering 
tribe or race of vagrants, spread over the 
greater part of Kurope, and some parta of 
Asia and Africa, The name is supposed to 
be corrupted from Egyptian, as they were 
formerly thought to have come from Uuypt ; 
but thefr origin ig uncertain. They first 
appeared in western Europe, tn the 15th cen- 
tury, under a leader who styled himself the 
Duke of Lower Egypt. The French call 
them Bohemians, the Italians Zigari, 
Their language is everywhere the same. 
Gipsies sre remarkable for the yellow- 
brown, or rather olive colour of theirskin; 
the jet-black of their hair and eyes; the 
extreme whiteness of their teeth ; and the 
symmetry of their Hmbs, which distin- 
guishes even the men, whose general ap- 
pearance, however, {s repulsive, Though 
some occasionally follow a trade or honest 
occupation, they rarely settle permauently 
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anywhere. Wherever the climate fa mild | Savoy, the glaciers are so numerous that, 
enough, they are found in forests and de- | taken together, they have been calculated 
serts, in companies. They seldom use tents, | to cover 1484 square miles of surface, The 
but seek sheltgr from the cold of winter | snow which lies above the fine of perpetual 
In grottoes and caves, or they construct congelation, being partially thawed during 
huts, sunk some feet {n the earth, and | the summer months, ig converted into ice 
covered with sods laid on poles. They are 'in the winter, and, by the pressure of the 
fond of instrumental music, which they higher portion of the mass, is forced 
perform chiefly by ear, and their lively | downwards through ravines into the val- 
mations are remarkable in their own pe-, leys, where they suffer waste from the 
culjar dances. The men obtain their living | higher temperature. This gives rise to a 
by gymnastic feats, tricks, &c., while the | stream which rushes to join the nearest 
women invariably practise fortune-telling | river. The snow-lHne of the Alps is at an 
and chiromancy. They are not particular | elevation of 8000 feet, but the lower edge of 
in their food, but eat al] kinds of flesh, even | some of the glaciers ig not more than 3500 
that of animals which have died a natunal | ahove the sea, and hence they He, in some 
death. Brandy fs thelr favourite beverage, | {natances, in the midst of cultivation. The 
tobacco their greatest luxury; both men | aurface of cvery large glacier is strewed 
and women chew andsmoke {it withavidity, | with stones and gravel, which have fallen 
and are ready to make great sacrifices for} from the surrounding precipices. This 
the sake of satisfying this inclination. | rubbish fs partly carried to the sides of the 
They have no settled religions notions:} glacier, and there deposited as lateral mo- 
amongst the Turks they are Mohammeduns; | raines, and partly to the lower end of the 
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religious profession at all, they follow the | When the glacier advances into the valley, 
forms of Christianity, without, however, | as it does in a cold season, the moraine {3 
taking any interest fu its spirit, or caring | pushed before it; and when, in consequence 
for instruction in it. They marry with | of a warm scason, it retreats, the moraine 
none but their own race: their marriages | is left behind. Thus the lower limit of a 
are contracted in the rudest manner, and | glacier varies from year to year. In many 
when a gipsy becomes tired of his wife, he | mountainous countries there are phe- 
turns her off without ceremony. nomena which geologists explain by sup- 
GIRA’FFE, the Camelopard, which see. posing that there were glaciers at a former 
GIR‘ASOL (ital), “an opal of a white ' period of time, where none now exist, or 
or Dhush-white colour, but which, when thatexisting glaciers were very much more 
turned towards the sun or any bright light, extensive than at present. The precisc 
refiects a reddish tint; bence its name. ; mode by which glaciers move along their 
GIRD’ER (gyrdan, to enclose: Saz.), in heds, and the cause of the zoned or ribboned 
Architecture, {8 the main heam, which structure of wlacier ice have been the sub- 
either directly supports the flooring of aj; jects of much inquiry, and given rise to 
structure, or which supports the joists or , some controversy. Professor James Forbes 
cross bess whereon the flooring rests. thought the phenomena were to he ex- 
GIR’ONDISTS, a republican party in plained by attributing viscosity to the fce. 
France at the period of the revolution. Another theory is, that the downward 
They obtained theirappellation from several journey of a glacier in its groove fs not at- 
of their most distinzuished members having tended by a viscous movement of the par- 
come from the department of the Gironde. ticles, but is effected by continual fracture 
They opposed the sanguinary proceedings and regelation. This is rendered highly 
of the Mo@Mitain, the extreme republican probable by some facts brought out by ex- 
party, by whom they were proscribed, and periments on small pleces of ice, viz. that 
many of them guillotined in June 1798. they can be made to assume any shape 
GIR’OUETTE (a weathercock: FY), a whatever by compression in moulds, and 
term applied to numerous public characters that two pleces of !ce brought into contact 
In France, who, during the revolutionary will immediately freeze together, even when 
era, turned with every political breeze. To placed fn hot water. 
mark these, a Dictionnaire des Girouettes GLA’CIS (FY.), in Fortification, a mass of 
was published, containing their names, &c.. earth serving as a parapet to the covered 
with a number of weathercocks against way, having an easy slope or declivity 
each, a@rresponding to the number of towards the country. 
changes in his political creed. [See the GLA‘DIATE (gladius, a sword: Lat,), in 
‘ Biographical Treasury.) Botany, an epithet for anything sword- 
GIV’EN, a term much used by mathema- shaped, but shorter and broader than ensi- 
ticians, to denote something supposed to form. 
be known. Thus, if a magnitude is Known, GLA'DIATORS (gladiatores, from gladius, 
{tis said to be a given magnitude; ifthe a sword: Lat.), in Antiquity, combatants 
ratio between two quantities {8 known, who fought at the public games in Rome 
these quantities are said to have a given for the entertainment of the spectatora, 


ratio, &c., &c. They were at first prisoners, slaves, or con- 
GLA'BROUSB (glaver, smooth: Lat), in demned criminals; but afterwards freemen 
Natural History, hairless, smooth. fought in the arena, either for hire or from 


GLA’/OCIERS (F*.), immense maases of f[ce, shoice, and sometimes even persons of the 
which accumulate on the peaks and slopes, first familica, who had enjoyed the highest 
and in the upper valleys of lofty mountains. honours, The games were commenced by a 
In the Tyrol, Switzerland, Piedmont, and pralusto, in which they fought with wea- 
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pons of wood, till, upon a signal, they as- 
sumed their arms, and began in earnest to 
fight in pairs. When the vanquished was 
not killed in the combat, his fate was de- 
cided by the people ; who, {f they wished to 
save his life, signified ft by pressing down 
their thumbs, but if they wished him te be 
killed, by turning them up. The first of 
these signals was called pollacem premere, 
the second pollicem vertere. If his life was 
given to him, he obtained a msszo, or dis- 
charge for that day ; and hence, in an exhi- 
bition sine nissione (without any discharge), 
the gladiators were not spared. The vic- 
tora were honoured with a palm branch, a 
sum of money, or other marks of the pub- 
lic favour; and they were not unfrequently 
released from further service,and received, 
as a badge of freedom, the rudia, or wooden 
sword, This profession was abolished by 
Conatantine, revived under Constantias and 
hia two successors, but finally put an end to 
by Honorlus 

GLADIOLUS (Chiat, literally ai small 
sword, from the form of the leaves), in 
Botany,a genus of plants, nat. ord. Iridacer. 
They have beautiful flowers, and gardeners 
have produced many hy) brid varieties. 

GLAND (glana, literally the nut-Jike fruit 
of aforest tree: Lat), in Anatomy, an organ 
of the animal body concerned in the work of 
secretion. The form and composition of the 
glands are very various, but they exhibit in 
the arrangement of the cells a common 
structural plan. The cella which line their 
cavities and tubes form an epithelium, and 
at the same time act as secreting cells, and 
elaborate the matters which they discharge. 
The simple glands are without permanent 
orlfices, They serve only a temporary pur- 
pose, and consist of nothing more than a 
vesicle or sacculus, which, after discharging 
the elaborated matter, disappears. Much 
more numeruus are the permanent glands, 
which have been classed in three groups, 
viz. simple tubular glands, such as the 
sudorific glands of the skin; aggregated 
glands, such as the salivary glands, which 
are composed of a number of vesicles in 
groups or lobules; and the convoluted 
tubular glands, such as those found in the 
kidney, which consist of tubules of mem- 
brane lined with secreting cells, There is 
much obscurity as to the process of secre- 
tion by the glands. It is no doubt the 
result of the vital processes of the cells, but 
why one eet of glands should elaborate and 
discharge the components of saliva, and 
another set the components of bile, from 
onecommon source of supply, viz. the blood, 
has never been elucidated. 

GLAN’'DERS (same derwv.), a viruient and 
fatal disease in horses, which shows itself 
by a discharge of mucus from the nostrils. 
It may be commanicated to man. 

GLANDIF’EROUS (glans, an acorn; and 
fero, 1 bear: Lat), in Botany, an epithet 
applied to trees which bear fru t, ikeacorns, 
chestnuts, and mast. This kind of fruit is 
called a nut or glans by botanists. 

GLASS (gilas: Ger.); Pliny ascribes its 
origin to accident. Certain merchants, he 
tells us, were driven into the mouth of the 
Belusa, iriverin Syria, by stress of weather; 
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and being obliged to dress their victuals 
on the shore, they used kali for fuel, which, 
combining with the sand, produced glass: 
a phenomenon which suggested to the 
people of Stdon the manufacture of that 
substance for which they afterwards he- 
came so celebrated. It is not very likely, 
however, that the heat employed on such 
an occasion would have been sufficient to 
produce glass. Silica, which constitutes 
the basis of all conmercial glass, fs not 
fusible by itself in the strongest fire of 
our furnaces; but its vitreous fusion fs 
easily effected by the addition of potash 
or aoda, either alone or mixed with lime or 
Htharwe The window-glass manufacture 
was first begun in England in 1557, in 
Crutched Friars, London; and fine articles 
of fifnt glass were soon afterwards made in 
the Savoy House, Strand. In 1635, the ait 
received a great improvement from Sir 
Robert Maneell, by the use of coal instead 
of wood for fucl. The first sheets of blown 
glass, for looking-glasses and coach win- 
dows, were made in 1673, at Lambeth, by 
Venetian artisans employed under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
casting of mirror-plates was commenced in 
France about the year 1688, by Thevart, 
but In excellenceand cheapness the French 
mirror-plate haa been for some time rivalled 
by the Engilah. There are several apeciexs 
of glass, which differ efther in the materials, 
or mode of manufacture ‘ Ordinary window 
giass consists principally of fine sand, sul 
phate of soda and lime, generally introduced 
in the shape of ground chalk. Plate ginas is 
composed of nearly the same matertals, 
with the substitution of the carbonate for 
the sulphate of sodu = Ordinary bottle glas, 
is composed of inferior qualities of the 
same constituents, with the substitution of 
soapers’ waste for the alkaline element, 
white flint glass consists of the best sand, 
carbonate of potash, and red lead, or lith- 
arge, Besides these principal elements 
several others, such as nitre, arsenic, and 
manganese, are used in minute proportions 
for improving the colour, or other apecial 
purposes The pots in which the glass fxs 
fused are made of Stourbridge clay, 
kneaded and built up entirely by band. In 
these pots the glass js thoroughly fused at 
a high temperature for a considerable time, 
and is then allowed to cool to a suitable 
consistency for working. Sheet glase is 
blown in long cylinders, which, after the 
ends are removed, are split do thelr 
length by a diamond, and afterwaMa flat- 
tened out ina kiln. Coloured glasa is divi- 
sible into ‘‘ pot metal,” {. e glass of the 
same colour throughout Its whole thickness, 
or “ flashed,” the colour in this case being 
merely a thin film spread over a body of 
colourless glass. It is produced by the 
“*gatherer ” first dipping his pine into a pot 
of coloured glass, and then into one of 
colourless glass, both hetng blown into 
cylinders together. Glass shades for orna- 
ments are produced by the same process as 
the cylinders for sheet glass. Orown glasa, 
an exclusively British manufacture, is first 
blown in a spheroid form, having a knob, 
the “ bull’s eye” opposite to the pipe of the 
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lower. A piece of iron is attached to the 
bull’s eye, and the pipe being detached, the 
glass is again heated; and being rotated 
Sy means of tWe fron in front of the furnace, 
gradually spreads out into a perfectly flat 
circular table, having the bull's eye in the 
centre—the process belng one of the most 
beautiful in the whole range of glass manu- 
facture. Opttcal glass is the moat difficult 
on alarge scale of any of the branches of 
the manufacture. Flint glass for optical 
purposes ia made by atirring the metal, 
which contains a large proportion of lead 
in the crucible, and allowing it very gra- 
dually to cool. When cool the crucible is 
broken away, and the glass broken up into 
ifecea, which are afterwards heated and 
pressed intoacake-like form. Shaped glass 
is either blown, moulded, or pressed, As 
to blown glass, in the great majority of 
cases the glase is blown into a shape some- 
what approaching that which it ts ulti- 
mately to assume, through an iron pipe, 
one end of which is dipped into a quantity 
of fluid glass. An fron “ pontil” is attached 
opposite to the pipe, whith 1s then broken 
off, and the glass adhering to the pontil is 
shaped with a few simple tools while being 
rotated. Moulded glasa, including nearly 
ull the ordinary varieties of bottles, is made 





‘lowing rendering the article hollow, and 
the mould giving its ghape to the exterior. 
{n preesing glass the metal is dropped into 
a mould of the shape required for the ex- 
, Lerior, and a plunger of the shape required 
for the interior is forced into it. In both 
woulded and pressed glass the article is 
generally finished off by being attached to 
a pontil, reheated and rotated. Glass cutting 
| {9 executed by applying the glass to be cut, 
| first to a cast fron wheel with sand and 
| water, then to a stone whecl, and lastly to 
a wooden wheel for the polishing with 
! pumice, rotten stone, and putty powder. 
For polishtng chandelier drops, &c., a lead 
wheel, with a little fine rotten stone and 
water, is @pbstituted. In engramng giass 
copper dis¢s rotating in a lathe, and finely 
pulverized emery mixed with ofl, are used 
to execute the outHNneand the ground; and 
for the polished work leaden discs, and 
very finely pulverized emery. Coarse en- 
graving, however, is for the most part exe- 
cuted by means of the giass cutters 
amoothing wheel.'—Scientijic Record of Ire 
ternational Exhibition, 1862. 

GLASSES, OPTICAL. Glasses intended 
for optical purposes are ground to certain 
curved forms, and called jenses. They are 
citber convex or concave, and are used for 
simple magnifiers and spectacles, or for 
telescopes and microscopes. The grinding 
of the lenses is performed in brass moulds, 
elther concave or convex, formed to the 
same curvature as that desired in the lenses, 
and worked either by hand or by machinery. 
English artists, until recently, were unable 
to produce disks of glass for the formation 
of the object-giasses of large telescopes ; 
but since the duty has been taken off glass, 
Gisks quite perfect, at lesat 25 inches In 
diameter, have been produced, 
GLASS’WORT, a apecies of Salicornia, 
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a shore plant containing much soda, and 
formerly collected for the purpose of 
obtaining that alkali from it, 

GLAU’BERITE, a double sulphate of 
lime and soda, sometimes associated with 
rock-salt. 

GLAU'BER’S SALT, in Chemistry, sui- 
phate of soda, a well-known cathartic. It |. 
was first made by Glauber, in obtaining 
muriatic acid from common salt. 

GLAUCO’MA (Gr., from glaukos: grey), in 
Surgery, a disease in the eye, in which the 
crystalline humour hag a greenish or bluish 
grey appearance, and its transparency is 
diminished. 

GLAU'COUS (same deriv.), of a grey 
bluish colour; applied to leaves, &c., of 
plants which are covered with a fine meali- 
negs, such as is seen on the underside of 
cabbage leaves. 

GLA/‘/ZING (glasuren, to glaze: Ger.), in 

the manufacture of pottery, the Incruata 
tlon of vessels With a vitreous substance, 
the basis of which Is lead. After the inure- 
dients rare ground together, they are cal- 
cined with a moderate heat, and, when cold, 
reduced to a powder, which is tempered 
with water, and laid on the ware by means 
of a brush. The violent heat of a furnace 
soon transforms this coating into a perfect 
lags. 
(GLEBBH LAND (gleba, arable soli: Lat, 
in Law, a portion of meadow or pasture 
land belonging to a parish church or eccle- 
siastical benefice. 

GLEE (gligge, merriment: Sax), In Mu- 
sic, a composition of three or more parts, 

GLENE (gléné, the ball of the eye: Gr.), 
in Anatomy, the cavity or socket of the eye 
and the pupil. Also any slight depression 
or cavity receiving a bone in articulation, 

GLVUADINE (glia, glue: Gr.), in Chemis- 
try, a peculiar azotized substance, which 
with true vegetable fibrine constitutes giu- 
ten, The latter owes its adhesive property 
to gladine, which, when dry, is a slightly 
tiunsparent, brittle substance, of a straw 
colour. 

GLIYRES (glis, a dormouse: Lat,), the 
rodent order of mammals, including the 
families of mice, poreupines, hares, jerboas, 
and mole rats. These animals have only 
two cutting tecth in each jaw, and there ia 
A vacant space between these and the 
grinders, They have no canines, The jaws 
have the power of moving laterally. The 
toes are distinct and are furnished with 
smal] claws. 

GLOBK (globus: Lat.), in practical Mathe- 
matics, an artificial spherical body, on the 
convex surface of which are represented 
the countries, seas, &c., of our earth, or 
the face of the heavens, with the several 
celestia) circles. The former {s called the 
terrestrial, and the latter the celestial globe. 
Their principal use, besides serving respec- 
tively to distinguish the earth’s surface, 
and to mark the situation of the fixed 
stars, is to illustrate and explain the phe 
nomena arising from the diurnal motion 
of the earth. They are, consequently, of 
the highest importance in acquiring a know- 
ledge of geography and astronomy. (See 
KARTH, ARTROVONY, &,) 
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GLOBE FISHES. [See Diopox.) 

GLOB/ULAR CHART (same deriv.), a 
name given to the representation of the 
surface or of some part of the surface of 
the terrestrial globe upon a plane, accord- 
ing to the principles of the globular projec- 
tion. Ita advantage is, that equal arcs of 
great circles are represented by straight 
lines, which are nearly equal. Jf the plane 
of projection is the equator, the different 
meridians will be represented by straight 
Ines and the parallels of jatitude by con- 
centric circles. In general, however, the 
projection is made on the meridian, in 
which case the projections of the other 
meridians are ellipses, 

GLOB‘ULE (same deriv.), a small particle 
of matter of « spherical form; a word par- 
ticularly applicd to the red particles of 
blood, which swim ina transparent scrum, 

GLOM’ERATE (glomero, I form into a 
ball: Lat.), In Anatomy, an epithet for a 
gland, formed of a conglomeration of san- 
guineous vessels, having no cavity, but 
furnished with an excretory duct, ag the 
lachrymal and mammary glands. 

GLOSS (gloaaa, language: Gr.), at first, 
“meant a word from a foreign Janguage, 
or an obsolete or poetical word, or whatcs er 
required interpretation. It was afterwards 
used for the {interpretation itself, and 
then it was extended to an entire ¢xposi- 
tory sentence. The first glosses were inter- 
linear: they were afterwards placed in the 
margin and extended finally, in some in- 
stances, to asort of running commentary 
onan entire book. These were called appa- 
ratus’— HALLAM. 

GLOBSSA'GRA (glésaa, the tongue; and 
agra, a catching: @r), in Medicine, a rheu- 
matic pain in the tonpuc. 

GLOSS’ARY (glosaarinm : Lat. ; from glis- 
aa, a tongue: Gr.),a dictionary or voca- 
bulary, explatuing obscure or antiquated 
words found In old authors. 

GLOS’BOCELE (gléssa, the tongue: and 
kélé, a tumour: Gr.), in Medicine, an extru- 
sion of the tongue. 

GLOT’TIS (@~., from glétta, the tongue), 
{n Anatomy, the narrow opening at the up- 
per part of the larynx or windpipe, which, 
by {ts dilatation and contraction, contri- 
butes to the modulation of the voice. 

GLOW’-WORM, the wingless female of a 
beetle, the Lampyria noctiluca of naturalists, 
remarkable for ita luminous appearance fn 
the dark. The glow-worm is seen about 
the months of June, July, and August. The 
light proceeds from the under side of the 
abdomen, and the insect can vary or suspend 
{t at pleasure. The light-emitting segments 
preserve this power for some time after 
being separated from the rest of the body ; 
and they manifest it in vacuo, and in atmo- 
spheres containing no oxygen. The male, 
which {s winged and emits no light, has his 
head almost entirely occupied by his largely 
developed eyes. 

GLUCINA (glukus, sweet: Gr.), a rare 
earth, discovered in 1787 by Vauquelin, 
and found, as yet, only in the emerald, 
beryl, and euclase, It derives its name 
from the sweetness of some of its salts. 

GLUOINUM (same deriv.), or Beryllium, 
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the metallic base of the earth glucina, It 
is of a dark grey colour, and is obtaincd by 
acting on the chloride of glucina with 
potassium. 
GLUE (gluten: Lat.), & tenfcious viscid 
matter, which serves as a cement. It is 
made from the parings of hides and other 
offals by boiling them in water, then strain- 
ing off the impurities and boiling them 
again. The best giue is that which fs oldest. 
Glue is impure gelatine. 
GLUMES (gluma, chaff: Lat.), in Botany, 
the outer scaies of the flowers of grasses. 
Each flower of the sedges has a solitary 
glume, These two families have heen 
formed {nto a sub-class called Glumacea, 
GLU’‘TEAL (gloutos, the buttocks; @7r.), 
in Anatomy,an epithet for whas belongs to 
the buttock. Thus, the gluteal muscles, ar- 
teries, &C. 
QLU'‘TEN (glue: Lat.), the vised clastic 
substance which remains, when flour, 
wrapped in coarse cloth, {s washed under a 
| stream of water until all the soluble mat- 
ters and starch are carried away, It exiata 
in many kinds of grain and in some parts of 
other vegetables. The pecullar toughness 
and viscidity of wheat flour are due to it. 
‘There is more gluten in the wheat of warm 
‘than of cold climates. 1t contains nitrogen, 
and therefore, in some measure, approxt- 
| mates to animal matter: this causes it to 
give out a very disagreeable odour when 
putrefying, Dried in che air or ina stove, 
wluten diminishes considerably in size 

becomes hard, brittle, glistening, and o 

a decp yellow colour. It is insoluble tn 
ether, in fat, and essential oils, and nearly 
so in water. 

GLV’TEUS (gloutos, the buttocks : Gr.), in 
Anatomy, the large and thick muscle upon 
which we sit. It serves to extend the thigh 
by pulling it directly backwards, and assists 
jt in ita rotary motion. 

GLUT’TON (glouten: Fr; from gletio, 
I gulp down: Lat.), the Gulo luscua, of Zoo- 
logista, acarnivorous animal of the weasel 
tribe, found In the north of Europe, Asta, 
and America. It is sometimes galled the 
wolverine. It grows to the length of three 
feet, but has short legs, and moves slowly. 
it ls very curming and voracious, In order 
to catch ita prey it climbs a tree, and froin 
that darta down upon ita victim. 

GLY'CERINE (glukus, sweet: Gr.), in 
Chemistry, a sweet liquid, one of the four 
proximate principles of ofls and fats. It is 
get free in the process of saponification, and 
left behind, but in a very finpure,atate, 
when the fat acid unites with the alkalf in 
the formation of soap. It consista of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; and, when thrown 
on burning coais, takes fire like oil. Its 
spec, grav. when pureis1‘27. (See STHARIO 
ACID.) Water combines with it in almost 
all proportions ; alcohol dissolves it eaally ; 
nitric acid changes it Into oxalic acid. 

GLYOO'NIAN, a verse in Greek and Latin 
poetry, consisting of three feet, a spondee, 
a choriamb, and a pyrrhic. 

GLYPH (glupho, I hollow out: Gr), in 
Architecture, any channel or cavity t!n- 

tended as an ornament, 
GLYPHO’GRAPHY (gluphé, sculpture 
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and graphé, a writing : Gr.), an art by which 
the operations of drawing and engraving, 
which were formerly distinct, are combined 
in one. It ee in depositing upon a 
plate of metal a thin stratum of wax, or 
any other soft substance, on which a sub- 
ject or design is engraved, the depth uf the 
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sphere. Every great circle ia thereby pro- 
jected {nto a straight line, and this ‘se 
peculiar to the gnomonic projection. 
GNOMON’‘ICS (gnomonikos, relating to 
sun-dials ; from last: Gr.), the art or science 


| of dialling, or of constructing dials. 


GNOS’TICS (Gndstrhvi, from gnosis, kKnow- 


incisions being determined by the thick- | ledge: Gr), a sect of philosophers that 
ness of the soft coating The engraving | arose in the first ages of Christianity, who 
thus made 18 subjected tu the electrotype | pretended they alone had a true knowledge 
process, by which asheet of copper or other | of the Christian religion. They formed for 
suitable metal is deposited upon it. When | themselves a system of theology, agreeable 
this 1s detached it will exhibit in relfef | to the philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, 
the engraving, and printed impressions | and fancied they discovered deeper myste- 
may be produced from it in the same manuer | ries in the Seriptures than were percetved 
as from a woodcut to which itis analogous, | by those whom they considered as simple 
-—— Also, a description of the art of en-, and ignorant They held that all natures, 
erasing on precious stones, intellectual and material, are derived by 

GLYP’TOTHEK (gluptos, carved ; theke, a  Ruccessive emanations from the Deity. 
repository : Gr.),a hame sometimes given | Iu process of time, the name designated 
to a gallery of sculpture, e x. the Glypto- ! sectarians of various descriptions, but who 


thek at Munich designed by Von Klenze, 

GNAT (gnet, from gnagan, to gnaw : Sax.), 
aname given to a number of dipterous in- 
secta the females of which are troublesome 
to man The common gnat is the Culex 
mlharis of entomologists The gnat of this 
country {8 comparatively harmless; but 
those of warmer climates, known as mos- 
quitoes, are peculiarly annoying, especially 
In marshy situations. 

GNEIS8S (Ger.), in Geology, a rock com- 
posed of the same constituents as granite, 
viz. quartz, felspar, aifd mica, but arranged 
in layers and Jaminw. Hence, It is often 
styled a foliated granite As to its origin, 
some geologists maintain that gneiss was 
at first a sedimentary rock—that 1s, was 
deposited by water—and that it was after- 
wards acted on by heat, which caused it to 
assume a crystalline structure. This is the 
metamorphic theory. Others think that it 
was derived from the disintegration of 
granitic rocks, aud that the crystalline 
matenale were then arrunged in layers 
under water. Associated with gneiss are 
various other rocks of the same general 
nature, in which some of the mineral con- 
stituents a@e replaced by others; such as 
syenitic, gneiss, hornblende, schist, and 
injca schist. Gnefssic rocks occur abun- 
dantly in Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, 
the Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas. 
These rocks are utterly destitute of organic 
remains, but are often rich in metallic ores 
deposited in vets. 

GNOMES (Fr.), spirits which were sup- 
posed to dwell in the interior parts of the 
earth, agd to whose care nines, quarries, 
&c., are assigned. 

GNO'MON (gnémon: Gr. The word lite 
rally signifies something that makes athing 
known), in Astronomy, a atyle erected per- 
pendicular to the horizon, in order to find 
the altitude of the sun.——-In Dialling, the 
style or pin of a dial, which, by its shadow, 
shows the hour of the day. It represents 
the axis of the earth.——GNOMON, fn Geo- 
metry, a figure formed by the two com- 
plements with either of the parallelograms 
about the diameter. 

GNOMON’IO PROJEO’TION of a portion 
of a sphere, is that projection which sup- 
poses the eye to be in the centre of the 


all agreed in certain opinions; and the 
tenet which seemed most particularly to 
distinguish them was the existence of two 
first principles, or deities, the one the author 
of wood, and the other of evil. 

GNU, a species of antelope, the Conno- 
chetes gnu of zoologists, having horns bent 
forward at the base and backward in the 
middle It fg a native of Southern Africa, 
and its form partakes of that of the horse, 
the ox, and the deer. The gnu is a lively 
capricious animal; and when irritated, it 
expresses its resentment by plunging, cur- 
vetting, tearing the ground with its hoofs, 
and butting with its head ‘Phese animals 
feed iu large herds, and It is only when 
straggicrs have been accidentally separated 
from the herd that any of them are found 
in a solitary state 

GOAT (gut: Sax), the name given to the 
meinbers of a family of ruminant animals. 

The common goat is the Hircus a@gagrus of 
j naturalists The horns are hollow, erect, 
and scabrous. They delight in rocks sod 
| mountains, and subsist on scanty coarse 
} food. The milk of goats is sweet and 
nourishing, and their flesh furnishes provi- 
sions to the inhabitants of countries where 
they abound. But the skin igs the most 
valuable part of the animal. It is prepared 
for a variety of purposes, takes a dye 
better than any other, and is well known 
under the name of morocco. The Cashnere 
goat, from the hair of which are manu- 
factured Cashmere shaw]s, is smatier than 
the common domestic goat. The Angora 
goat has a long, silky, fine hair, which is 
not curled; and it is also furnished with a 
soft, silky hair, of a silver-white colour, 
hanging down in Iong curling locks. The 
finest camlets are made from the wool of 
| this goat. 
| GOAT'S-BEARD, a plant of the genus 
Tragopogon, nat ord. Composites, 

GOAT'S THORN, the Astragalus Traga- 
cantha of botanists, a plant of the nat. 
ord. Leguminose, growing in the south of 
Europe, 

GOAT’-SUCKER, a passerine bird, the 
Caprimuigus HKurovpeus of ornithologists, 
It is so called because it was supposed b7z 
the ancients to suck the teats of the goat 
but there is no foundation for this bellef 
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It is also pop 
and fern owl. 


known as the night-jar , 193; and not being liable to be oxidized by 
Like the owl, it is seldom | air, it is well fitted to be used as coin. It ia 


seen in the daytime, unleas disturbed, or | not sonorous when struck. The common 


unlesa the weather is dark and gloomy, 

when its eyes are not dazzled by the bright 

rays of the sun. Ite mouth, which is of 
great size, fits it well for catching the night 
‘? insects which are ita prey. 

GOBELINS, or H6TEL-ROYAL DB GOBE- 
Lows, @ celebrated academy for tapestry- 
drawing, and manufactory of tapestry, 
erected In the suburb of St. Marcel, at 
Paris, by Loufs XIV. {fu the year 1667. 
The place was previously famous on ac- 

;}{ count of the dyeing manufactory estab- 
lished there by G{les and John Gobelins in 

the relgn of Francis I. They discovered a 

method of producing a beautiful scarlet, 

which has ever since been known by thelr 
name; and sv extensive has been their 
fame, that not only the colour, but the 
house in which their business was carried 
on, and the river they made use of, are 
|| called Gobelins. . 
i GO’BY (gobtus;: Lat ; from kébhws: G7r.), 
the common name of some marine fishes 
belonging to the acanthopterygian genus 
Gobtus, remarkable for having their ventral 
fins united. 

GODS and GOD'DESSES of the ancient 
Romans. They were divided into di ma- 
forum gentium, and dit minorum gentium 
(that is, into the superior and inferior 
gods); also, according to their place of reai- 
dence, into celestial, torrestrial, infernal ma- 
rine, and sylvan gods; and into anima) and 








acids do not act upon it; but itis dissolved 
by a mixture of nitric and‘ hydrochloric 
acids, the agua regia of the old chemists, 
Its equivalent fs 197. Its lustre does not 
equal that of atec}, platina, or silver, but it 
surpasses the other metals in this respect. 
It requires a strong fire to fuseit, rematning 
unaltered in the degree of heat {hat melts 
tin or lead, but a Jess powerful heat than is 
necessary to the fusing of fron or copper. 
It becomes ignited and white before it 
runs, and when in fusion, appears of a pale 
bluish-green colour on the surface, It 
amalgamates the most readily of ail the 
Metals with quicksilver. When in a state 
of fusion, {t very easily and very intimately 
combines with afiver, and, when mixed 
with that metal, will also run into a mass 
with iron. The maleability of gold is such 
that it may be reduced to a film having 
only the thicknesa of the 200,000th part of 
an inch, and one grain of it may he made 
to cover upwards of fifty square tnches. As | | 
to ductility an ounce is capable of being | 
extended in the form of wire to the length , 





| 





| of many hundred miles. No metal destroys 


the malleability of gold so completely as 
lead: one two-thousandth part renders it 
too brittle for rolling, and ita very fumes 
produce a serious effect upon it. Gold ts |! 
found in beds of quartz, sandstone, &c, 
and also in many rivers, particularly in 
Peru, in minute and frregular grains, which 


natural gods: the animal gods were mortals, | are hnown by the name of gold-dust. The 
who had been raised to divinity by fgno-/! principal use of gold, as is well known, {3 in 
rance and superstition; and the natural | coinage It has been with mankind, from 
«ods, parts of nature, such ag the stars, the |time immemoriul, the representative of 
elements, mountains, rivers, &c. There every species of property. Even before the 
were, besides, defties who were supposed art of coining was invented, it passed for 
to preside over particular persons: some money in the condition in which it was 
had the care of women inchildbirth ; others, found tn the earth: and in this form {t {s 
that of children and young persons; and etill current in many parte of Africa, It is 
others were the deities of marriage Each rarely used ina state of perfect purity, but 
action, virtue, and profession had also fits {ig almost universally alloyed with copper, 
particular god: the shepherds had their Pan; or with silver, {n order to increase its hard- 
the gardeners their Flora; the learned ness. In expressiig the finewess of an 
their Mercury and Minerva; and the poets; alloy of gold, the mass is supposed to be 
their Apollo and the Muses, | divided into twenty-four equal parte; and 

GOD’WIT (god, good ; and wita or fita,an the number of these consliating of pure gold 
animal: Sazx.\, the popular name of some is expressed. Thus, our gold coin {8 twenty- 
grallatorial birds, allied to the snipes, and twocarats fine: that ia twenty-two parts of 
belonging to the genus Limoaa of ornitho- | it are gold, and two parts another metal — 
logists, Two species are known in Britain, copper. Gold would be too soft if unal- 
th.e black-tailed aud the bar-tafied godwit; | loyed. When aflver is used, instead of cop- 
bot both are migratory. They have long| per, as an alloy, the coin is whiter. In 
T Jls and legs; frequent marshes near the | Australia, the rocks containing g4 are of 
sea shore, and are esteemed great delicacies | Silurian age. The precious metal ts found 





1» epicures. 
GOI'TRE cFr.), in Medicine, a large tu- 


Yetween the trachea and the skin. It is an 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, and is 


saour that forms gradually on the throat, | veins. 


| 


disseminated in velns of hard quurtz (see 
Rees], or in the rocks adjacent to these 
Upon these rocks lie deposits of 
tertiary age, consisting of clays, sands, and 
gravel. These deposits are frequently some 
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known to medical men under the name of | hundreds of feet thick, and are evidently 
bronchocele. It {8 prevalent in several | the remains of older strata, which have been 
valleys of Switzerland, and in the moun-, denuded and re-deposited hy the action of 
tainous parts of Brazil. Iodineis the most water. The miners term this series of beds 
efficacious remedy. As to the cause of this, drift or alluvial, and they excavate them to 
complaint medical men are not agreed. a great depth in their search for the dis- 

GOLD ts the most ductile and malleable | seminated gold, which is usually found 
of all the metals. It is the heaviest metal | most abundantly in the lowest bed, lying 
etcept platina, its specific gravity being on the Silurian rocks. On their way to this 
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bottom ' bed, sheets of basalt are frequently 
passed through, sometimes fifty feet thick. 
In some places four or five sheets of basalt 
are met with in a depth of 300 or 400 feet, 
adding of coufse very greatly to the labours 
of the miners. Nuggets aro only found in 
the alluvial beds. The reader will now 
understand the miner’s distinction between 
‘Quarts mining’ and ‘ Alluvial mining.’ 

GOLD’BEATERS’ SKIN, the membrane 
of the intestine or blind gut of the ox, care- 
fully prepared for the use of the gold-beater, 
who places the gold leaf between pleces of 
it when he is beating out the metal. 

GOL’/DEN FLEEVE, in the mythological 
fables of the ancients, the fleece of the ram 
upon whfch Phryxus and Helle are supposed 
to have been carried over the sea to Colchis. 
When thisram was sacrificed to Jupiter, its 
fleece was hung upon atree in the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed bulls, 
and a monstrous dragon that never slept ; 
but was at last carried off by Jason and the 
Argonauts. (See ARGONAUTS.] 

GOL/DEN NUM’BER, in Chronology, 
that number which indicates the year of 
the lunar cycle for any given time. It was 
called the Golden Number because in the 
anclent calendar it was written in letters 
of gold, on account of {ts great utility in 
ecclesiastical computations, especially in 
fixing the time of Easter. It was likewise 
called the Prime, because it pointed out the 
first day of the new moon, primum lune, 
To find the Golden Number, add 1 to the 
year of our Lord, divide the sum by 19, and 
the remainder, if any (or 19, if there is 
none), is the Golden Number; the quotient 
at the same time expressing the number 
of cycles which have revolved from the 
beginning of the year preceding the birth 
of Christ. 

GOL/DEN-ROD, the Solidago Virgaurea of 
botanists, a plant belonging to the natural 
order Composite. 

GOLD’/FINOH, the Fringilla Carduelis 
of Ornithologists, a bird remarkable for 
{ts docility and pleasing song. The common 
goldfinch lagwery elegantly coloured, and fa: 
somewhat anialler than thesparrow. There | 
are several other species of the genus, all | 
ones for their plumage, sagucity, and 
melody. 

GOLD-FISH’, the Cyprinus auratus, a fish 
ofa gold colour, and of the size of a piichard, 
It was originally brought from China, and 
is now kept in small ponda, glass globes, or 
other vessels, by way of ornament. It is 
very pragfic, and is easily bred, requiring 
acarcely any further attention than that of 
frequently changing the water. 

GOLD-LEAF’ or LEAF-GOLD’, gold that 
{a formed Into a leaf, the thickness of which 
varies, according to the purpose for which 
it is designed. The gold is first reduced 
from the ingot to such a thickness thata 
square inch will weigh 63 grains ; it is then 
cut into pieces about an inch square, which 
are pi between piecesof GOLD-BRATERS’ 
Skim (which see], and these again are 
placed between pieces of vellum and parch- 
ment, The hammers pale a de weigh from 
BIb. to 16lb., and the beating takes place on 
@ smooth block of marble. As the beating 
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proceeds the leaf is divided {nto squares, 
and again beaten, untfl i¢ has acquired the 
necessary degree of thinness. The finished 
leaves of gold are put up in small books 
made of soft paper, rubbed over with red 
chalk to prevent adhesion of the gold. An 
ounce of the metal may in this manner be 
made so thin as to cover 160 square feet ; | 
but it fs more profitable to make it into 
only 100 square feet: there {a less waste by 
broken leaves, and it is more useful to the | 
gilder. The light transmitted through gold 
leaf is of a green colour. 

GOLD-WI’RE, a cylindrical ingot of sil- 
ver, superficially gilt, and afterwards drawn | 
througha vast number of holes of different 
diameters to bring it to the requisite fine- 
ness, which is sometimes equal to that of a 
hair. Before each time of drawing, it is 
covered with wax, to preserve it from be- 
ing worn away.——GOLD-WIRE FLATTED, 
the wire already described, flatted between 
rollers of polished steel, and used in 
spinning, weaving, lace-making, and em. 
vroidery.——GOLD THREAD, or spun gold, 
flatted silver-gilt wire, wrapped or laid over 
a thread of yellow silk, by twisting with a 
wheel and fron bobbins. 

GO’LDYLOCKS, a name given to certain 
plants of the genus Chrysocoma. They be- 
long to the natural order Compoatta, and are 
so called from their colour and appearance, 

GOLF, a game with bat and ball, much 
practised in the north of England. 

GOMPHO'SIS (G7, from gomphos, a 
wooden bolt for shipbuilding: Gr., in 
Anatomy, a species of articulation, in which 
one bone {fs set in the other like a peg in a 
board: as the teeth within the jaws. 

GOMU’TI, the Borassus Gomutus, a species 
of palm growing in the Indian {slands. 

GON’'DOLA (Jtal.), a boat used very much 
on the canals of Venice, being the convey- 
ance employed in passing from one part of 
the city to another, It fs about thirty feet 
‘ong, and in the centre, where there is a 
small cabin for passengers, five wide. Gon- 
dolas are sharp pointed at both prow and 
stern, and are rowed with great velocity 
and skill by two men termed gondoliers. An 
ancient aumptuary law requires them to be 
furnished with black curtains, which give 
them a gloomy appearance. 

GONG, or TAMTAM, & kind of cymbal used 
vy the Chinese, It is made of a very brittle 
compound of copper and tin; which, how- 
ever, the Chinese render malleable during 
manufacture, as the inatrument always ex- 
hibits marks of the hammer. 

GONIOM’'RTER (gént, an angie; and 
metron, a measure: Gr.), an instrument for | 
measuring solid angles, or the inclination 
of planes, but particularly those of crystals. 
Such an instrument is necessary to the 
mineralogist. Various forms have been 
contrived, but that best known in thig 
country was invented by Dr. Wollaston, 

GOOSE, an aquatic web-footed bird, be- 
longing to the gen&fs Anser of ornitholo- 
gists. The Anser ferus, or grey goose, our 
common wild goose, {8 easily tamed; and 
from {it has sprung the domestic breed of 
goose, There are several other species of 
wild goose that frequent the British igiands, 
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GOOSRBERRY | 
| GOOSE’BERRY, the fruit of the Ribes 
| grossularia, of which many varieties have 

been produced by the gardeners art. Cur- 
rant bushes belong to the same genus. 

GOOBE’-FOOT, a wild plant, of the genus 
Chenopodium. (8ee CHENOPODIACES,} 

GOOSE’-NECK, ina ship, a piece of frou 
fixed on the end of the tiller, to which is 
faatened the lanyard of the whip-staff, or the 
wheel-rope for steering the ship. 

GOOBE’/ WING, in seamen’s language, aA 
sail set on a boom on the lee side of a ship; 
also the clews or lower corners of a ship's 
mainsail or foresail when the middle part is 
furled 

GOR'DIAN KNOT, in Antiquity, a knot 
made by Gordius, king of Phrygia, so very 
intricate that there was no finding where 
it bewan orended. An oracle bad decjared 
that he who should untie this knot would be 
master of Asia. Alexander having under- 
taken it, and fearing that his inability to 
untie it might prove an {ll omen, cut it 
asunder with his sword, and thus either ac- 
complished or eluded the oracle. Hence, in 
modern language, to cut the Gordian knot 
{g to remove a difficulty by bold or unusual 


means 

GOR'DIUS AQUATICUS, the common 
Hair Worm, which derives ita generic name 
froma habit of cofling itself intoa knot. It 
is of the thickness of a hog’s bristle, from 
six to ten inches long, and lives in stagnant 
water 

GORGE (Fr.), in Architecture, the same 
as cavetto (which see].—-In Fortification, 
the entrance of 8 bastion, ravelin, or other 
outwork 

GOR’'GED (gorge, a throat : Fy.), in Heral- 
dry, bearing a crown, coronet, or the like, 
about tbe neck. 

GOR’GET (same derw), armour attached 
to the helmet and covering the neck 

GOR/GONIA, a genus of flexible corals, 
usually much ramified, and more or less re- 
sembling a tree branch, or sma}l bush. The 
horny axis of the stems and branches is 
coated with carbonate of Ime, differently 
eoloured in the different species, and this 
coating or bark is composed of BPICULA, 
cemented together by animal matter, and 
forming, when separated, pretty oljects for 
the microscope. The whole is the work of 
wophytes which reside in celis, the orifices 
of which are scattered over the bark. 

GOR/GONS (Gorgon, from gorgos, terrible: 
@r.), in Mythology, three sister deities 
named Stheno, Eursyarle, and Medusa, who 
had hair entwined with serpents, hands of 
lrass, Winged bodles covered with scales, 
Lusk-like teeth, and eyes so terrible that 
they turned everyone on whom they looked 
tu stone. Perseus is said to nave killed 
then with the aid of weapons lent him by 
Pluto and other deities. (See MEDUSA.) 

GOS'HAWK (gos, goose; and ha/foc, a 
hawk: Sav), the Falco (or Astur) palwm- 
buriue of ornithologists, a voracious bird, 
very destructive to game, It ia now very 
rare in the British {slands, beings almost 
eonfined to the highlands of Scotland. It 
was formerly employed in falconry. 

GOS’PEL (ged, good; and a mes 
iage: Saz,), a translation of the Greek 
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Kuangelion, The four books of the New 
Testament attributed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, are called Gospels. In the 
first three centuries after (christ, many 
other gospels were in circulation; but, 
although the fathers of the church quoted 
passages frum them, they did not assign a 
Givine authority to then. Some of these 
apocryphal gospels are stillextant. Several 
eminent critica have maintained that the 
three firat gospels were derived frum one 
original gospel afterwards lost. 

uOS’SAMER, fine filmy threads that float 
in the air in calm clear weather, especially 
inautumn. They are most usually seen in 
stubble fields and on furze or low bushes, 
They are formed hy spiders. 

GOSSYP’IUM (Zat.), a genus of plants be- 
longing to the nat ord. Malvacea, including 
the species of cotton plants, most of which 
are Asiatic, but some are of American 
growth and culture. (See CoTTon } 

GOTH’IO STYLE, tn Architecture, cha- 
racterized by the use of the pointed arch, 
and termed by the French the Style ogival 
ogtve,a pointed arch: Fr.). It was derived, 
through the Romanesque, from the corrupt 
Ttallan used in the latter period of the 
Roman empire. The Romanesque, which 
included aome of the characteristics of the 
Gothic, and was a debased style that sprang 
from unskilful attempts to f{mitate the 
Roman, may be safd to have been fn use 
from about the year 800 unti) the latter end 
of the 12th century. Its leading features 
were, horizontal lines, massive walls pierced 
by comparatively smal) openings, semicir- 
cular arches over doors, &c., and semicir- 
cular vaultinge, rows of small pillars placed 
as ornaments jn the upper part of the walls, 
&ec. The churches consisted of a nave and 
side aisles, which, with transepts, formed a 
cross; and the head of the cross was gene- 
rally terminated b) a seniicircular and ad- 
ditional building cilled the apsis, which 
formed that part of the cholr specially de- 
voted to ecclesiastical ceremonies. Some 
have divided the Romanesque into the 
Saxon, Norman, Lombard, Byftantine, and 
other st}les. Towards the end of the 12th 
century, however, great changes were in- 
troduced. The potnted arch, which distin- 
guishes the true Gothic style, was then 
adopted, though at first there was an anoma- 
lous mixture of circular and pultnted arches: 
a tendency to perpendicular lines became 
predominant: the towers were made light 
and lofty. The powers of mechanical con- 
struction were at length exhibited in the 
utmost perfection, the proportion between 
strength and burden being calculated with 
extraordinary precision, and the thrusts of 
the vaultings counteracted in the most in- 
genious and efficient manner — lightness 
and boldness being attained in the highest 
degree Many believe the pointed arch to 
have been suggested by the tnterlacing of 
arches in the ornamentation of walle during 
the period of the Romanesque; and others, 
that it was dertved from the East: but 
something closely resembling it is found 
in the ruins and monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria. (See ARCHITECTURE! 

QOUGE (F*.), an instrument or tool, used 
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by various artificers, being a sort of round 
chisel for cutting or hollowing out wood, 


C. 

GOURD (gqurde: Fr.), the fruit of climb- 
ing herbaceous plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. Cucurbitacee, natives of hot countries. 
These fruits assume various strange shapes, 
and many are edible. The skin of the 
bottle gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris), and some 
other species, is so strong that it is em- 
ployed to hold liquids. 

GOUT (guutte: Fr.), or ARTHRITIS (Gr., 
from arthron, a joint), in Medicine, a very 
painful disease, the principal seat of which 
is in the joints and ligaments of the feet. 
It is often periodical or futermitting. It 
is a disease which seldom attacks young 
people, and ia attended with the secretion 
of the superttuous earthy matter, which is 
no longer necessary for the formation of 
the bones, but which, instead of being car- 
ried off by the proper channels, is depo- 
sited beneath the skin, or accumulates 
futernally, thus producing chalk-stones and 
various internal concretions. It is very 
coinmon among those who indulge in the 
pleasures of the table, and is sometimes 
hereditary ; but females seldom have this 
disease. 

GOV'ERNMENT (gvuvernement: Fyr.). If 
the governing power is vested in the hands 
of one, {t {gs a monarchy ; if in the hands of 
the nobility, an aristocracy ; and if in the 
hands of the people, or those chosen by 
them ademocracy. The erecutrve government 
1s the function of administering pub- 
he affaira ; the legislative government, that 
of making the laws. In England, the exe- 
cutive government is in the sovereign and 
hia ministers; but the legislative govern- 
ment is in the parliament, that is, the king, 
lords, and commons, whence the conatitu- 
tion of England is denominated a mized 
government, ——_GOVEBNMENT, in Grammar, 
the {influence of a word with regard to con- 
struction: as when established usage 
requires that one word should cause an- 
other to be in a particular case or mood, 

GOV’ERGOR (gouverncur: Fr.), a con- 
trivance used for regulating the action of 
the steam-engine. It usually consists of 
two heavy balls, fixed respectively on the 
lower extremities of two rods, having at 
their upper extremities hinges of some form 

that attach them to a vertical spindle, 
which is made to revolve by the steam-en- 
gine, water-wheel, &c., which {a to be regu- 
lated. When the machinery {s moving with 
the proger velocity, the rods and balls are 
carried round by the apindle at a regulated 
distance from it; but when the velocity 
becomes too high, the balls and rods are 
thrown out by centrifugal force ; and this, 
to a greater or less extent diminishes the 
supply of steam to the steam cylinder by 
means of the throttle-valve, or of water to 
the water-wheel by lowering the asluice- 
gate, until the right speed is attained. If 
the motion becomes too slow, the balla des- 
cend below the proper position, which 
opens the thruttle-valve of the stean- 
engine, or increases the supply of water to 
the water-wheel. 

GRACE (gratia, favour: Lat.), Daya OF, 
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in Commercial Law, three days allowed 
for payment after a bil] has become due. 

GRACES, The, in Heathen Mythology, 
were three beautiful goddesses, Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne, who were the con- 
stant attendants of Venus, whose daughters 
they were by Jupiter or Bacchus.—— 
GRACES, in Music, turns, trills, and shakes, 
introduced for the purpose of embellish- 
ment. 

GRADA/‘TION (gradatio, a going step by 
step: Lat), in Logic, an argumentation, 
conaisting of propositions so disposed that 
the attribute of the first is the subject 
of the second; the attribute of the second 
the subject of the third; and ao on, till the 
Jast attribute comes to be predicated of the 
subject of the first proposition.——In Mu 
sic, # diatonic ascending or descendiny 
succession of cords-——In Painting, the 
blending one tint into another. 

GRA'DIENT (gradiens, going step bs 
step: Lat.), a technical term connected 
with railways, and indicating an inelined 
Mane. 

GRADUATE (gradus, a step: Lat.), one 
who has obtained a degree at a college or 
university. 

GRADUA/‘TION (same deriv.), in practical 
Astronomy, the division of circular arcs 
into degrees, minutes, &c. It requires the 
greatest accuracy, and Its proper execution 
supposes great mechanical skill. 

GRAFT’ING, in Horticulture, the process 
of Inserting a branch of one tree into the 
stock of another, so thatit may receivenou- 
rishment from it, while at the same time it 
produces a new tree like the old one whence 
the graft was taken. The use of grafting 
is to propagate any rare kinds of fruits. 
All good fruits have been obtatned acciden- 
tally from seeds. It is quite uncertain 
whether or not the seeds of these will pro- 
duce fruit worthy of cultivation ; but when 
shoots are taken from such trees as bear 
good fruit, no degeneration is to he appre 
hended. Generally speaking, all the species 
of one genus may be grafted on one another; 
but there are exceptions; thus, the apple 
cannot be usefully grafted on the pear. Spe- 
cies belonging to different natural orders 
can scarcely ever be grafted on each other. 
Hence, the nearer in affinity the scion and 
the stock, the better. 

GRAIN (F¥.; from granum: Lat.), the 
generic name of the seeds of wheat, barley, 
oats, rice, &c. AIl kinds of grain contain 
nutritious particles of a similar character, 
although they vary, both in their quantity 
and in their mixture, in various grains; but 
their most valuable elements are—giuten, 
which affords the strongest nourishment 
for the animal body : fecula or starch, which, 
though not so nutritious as gluten, seems 
to render it more digestible; and a sweet 
mucilage, which is more nutritious than 
starch, but is small in quantity, and renders 
the grain Hable to the vinous and acetous 
fermentation.—GralIN, the integer of our 
system of weights. The troy pound con- 
tains 5760 grs., the avoirdupois 7000; the 
troy ounce 480 grs., and the avoirdupois 
ounce 437}. 

GRAINS OF PAR’ADISE, the acrid seeds 
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of various species of Amomum, plants allied 

to ginger. Their properties are intoxi- 

cating, but of a very deleterious character, 

and they are said to be frequently employed 

bee give a false strength to apirits and 
er. 

GRAL’LA (stilts: Lat, from their long 
legs), in Ornithology, an order of birds, 
divided into seven familhes, viz.: Oluieda, 
vustards; Charadrida, plovers; Gruide, 





eranes; Arderde, herons; Scolopacida, 
Bnipes; Pulanmadetda, acreamers; and Ral- 
lide, rails, 


GRAM’INA (Lat.), or GRASSES, the most 
numerous family of plants, common to all 
countries. They have neither calyx nor 
corolla, but in place of them imbricated 
scales called palew and glumes. An Engtish 
meadow of natural grass often exhibits a 
hundred different speciea. But the most 
productive kinds have been specially cul- 
tivated, and fields are now sown, not only 
with true grasses, but with clover, trefoil, 
sainfoin, and lucerne, which the farmer 
calla grasses, but which belong to a very 
different order, that of Leguminose The 
true grasses include wheat, rye, baricy, 
onts, rice, Indian corn, and the sugar-cane 5 
thelr chief characteristic being that their 
stems or culms are cylindrical and provided 
at intervals with knots, from each of which 
arises a long linear or lanceolate leaf, 
sheathing the stem for some distance. 

GRAM’MAR (gramma, a writing: Gr), 
the art which analyzes and clusses the 
words in a language, which details its 
peculiarities, and furnishes rules, recog- 
nized by the beat authorities, for its con- 
struction. General grammar teachea the 
principles which are common to all Jan- 
guages; and the grammar of any particular 
language teaches the principles peculiar to 
that language Grammar treats of sen- 
ternces, and of the several parts of which 
they are composed. Sentences consist of 
words, words of one or more syllables, and 


syllables of one or more letters; 80 that, in 


fact, letters, syJiables, words, and sentences 
make up the whole subject of grammar. 
By means of tnarticulate sounds beasts can 
siveexpression to certain feelings; but man 
{s distinguished from the brute creation 
by the power of producing a much greatcr 
variety of sounds, and of attaching to 
each modification a particular meaning.—— 
GRAMMAR also signifies a book containing 
the rules of this art, methodically digested. 

GRAMME (gramma, a weight equal to 
two oboli: Gr), the French integer of 
weight, equal to 15°438 English troy grains. 

GR DEK’, a designation given to the 
bigbest nobility of Spain or Portugal. 

RAND JU‘RY, & jury convened by the 
sheriff to examine the grounds of ac- 
cusation against offenders, and the validity 
of indictments, Those against whom true 
bille are found by the grand jury are after- 
wards tried before a petty jury. 

GRAN’ITE (grantt : Ger. ; from granum, & 
grain: Lat.), a rock of igneous origin com- 
posed of cryatala of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, confusedly mixed together. The 
feispar 1a sometimes white, sometimes red. 
When it occurs in large crystals it is 
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called porphyritic granite. There fs a va- 
riety composed ouly of felepar and quartz, 
which on certain sections presents broken 
lines resembling Eastern characters, and 
hence ft is called Graphic Granite. When 
hornblende takes the place of mica the 
rock is called Syenzte. Granite is believed 
to have once been in a state of fusion fn 
the interior of the earth and to have cooled 
slowly, under great pressure. Although 
granite is often found at the surface of the 
earth, some vast mountain ranges chiefly 
consisting of it, it is never found lying 
upon sedimentary rocks It has evidently 
been found at widely distant epochs; for 
whilst it lies beneath the oldest foassilifer- 
ous rocks, it is found penetrating in the 
form of veins into rocks of the tertiary 
period. Granite is much used for building 
purposes. Some kinds however readily 
decay. From its disintegration in situ has 
been found the ctay called Kaolin which 
is employed in the manufacture of porce- 
lain. [See GnNx168.] 

GRAN'ITEL (same derw.),in Mincralogy, 
a granitic compound containing two con- 


stituents only; as quartz and felspar, or 


quartz and hornblende. 

GRAN‘ITIN (from granite), in Mineralogy, 
& granitic aggregate of three species of 
minerala, some of which differ from those 
species which compose granite ; as quartz, 
felspar, and jade or shor! 

GRANT, in Law, 8 mode of conveyance 
by mere deed, and without livery of seisin, 
appropriate to estates in lands and tene- 
ments not In possession, and also to incor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

GRANULATION (granum, a grain: Lat.), 
the act of forming metal into grains. This 
is generally effected by pouring the metal 
in a fluid atate Into water. Should it re- 
quire to be finely divided, it must be made 
to pass through a perforated ladle or sieve, 
If the particles are to be spherical, 1t must 
be poured froin such a height that they will 
be cold before reaching the water; hence 
the great height of shot towere._—-GRANU- 
LATIONS, in Medicine, the miffute grain- 
like, fleshy bodies, which form on the sur- 
faces of ulcers and suppurating wounds, 
and serve both for filling up the cavities 
and bringing nearer together and uniting 
their sides. The cuvlour of healthy granu- 
lations is a deep florid red, and they always 
have a tendency tounite. When livid, they 
are unhealthy, and have only a languid 
circulation. 

GRAPE (grappe, a bunch: FY,), the fruit 
of the vine, growing in clusters, from which 
wine is expressed. The climate of England 
is not very favourable to their proper ripen- 
ing, but the grapes we produce in hot-houses 
are generally superior to those which we 
import green from Malagaand other ports 
of Spain. When grapes are dried and pre- 
served, they are called raisins; or, if they 
are the very small kind cultivated in Zante, 
Cephalonia, and Ithaca, and in the Morea 
near Patras, currants, 

GRA/‘PE-SHOT, in Artillery, a combiua- 
tion of small shot put into a thick canvas 
bag, and corded soas to form a kind of cylin- 
der. Itis now superseded by canister skot, 
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GRAPH'ITE (grapho, I write: G@r.), in 
Mineralogy, Plumbago, or BLAOK LEAD, 
which see, 

GRAPHOW/ETER (grapho,1 write; and 
metron, A measure: Gr.), a Mathematical In- 
strument, called also a semicircle, the use 
of which is to find the number of degrees 
in any angle, the vertex of which is at the 
centre of the inatrument. 

GRAP/’NEL wrapin: Fr.), a small anchor 
fitted with four or five flukes or claws: it is 
used in boats or small vessels. 

GRASS’HOPPER, 8 genus of orthop- 
terous insects, distinguished from the 
crickets by the roof-like position of the 
wing-covers, and from the locusts by less 
robustness of body and greater length and 
sienderness of the legs, and antennw, The 
grasshopper of our fields ts harmless The 
stridulating sounds of the male insects is 
produced by rubbing the ridges of the inner 
aurface of the thigh against the veins of 
the wing-cases 

GRAU/WAOKE (grey rock: Ger), an 
obsolete geological term, originating in 
Germany, for argillo arenaceous palwo70ic 
Btrata 

GRAV’EL (grammer Fr), small stones or 
pebbles intermixed with sand. It is sup- 
posed to be derived from fragments of rocks 
and flints, worn by the action of water and 
by their mutual attrition, into rounded 
and other forms ——GRAVEL, in Medicine, 
& painful disorder, arising from a gritty 
matter conereting into small stones inthe 
kidnevs and bladder 

GRA‘'VLR (graveur: Fr.), the same as 
burin, which see 

GRAVIM’ETER (qramtas, weight; and 
metror, T measure Jat), an instrument 
for determining the specific gravities of 
hodies 

GRAVITA’TION (gravitas, weight Lat) 
The tendency of all the molecules of our 
rystem to nove towards each other in pro- 
portion to their masses, and inversely to 
the square of their distances, is atyled gra 
vitation. It {gs this tendency which forms 
the bond Sy which the countless particles 
composing the universe are held together 
in their present arrangement and shape, 
and ft equally regulates the descent of the 
minutest grain of dust to the ground, and 
the motion of the planets in their orbits 
Indeed, it reaches far beyond the bounds of 
our system, for there is reason to suppose 
thatthe binary stars are subjected to its laws. 
The force of gravitation varies directly as 
the ma@ses of the gravitating bodies ; for 
example, if one of two such bodies has a 
maas twice that of the other, then the at- 
tracting force of the former is twice that of 
the latter, It varies alao inversely as the 
syuare of their distances; for example, if a 
given distance be made twice greater, the 
attracting force will be four times less 
That manifestation of the force which takes 
place on or near the earth is styled terres- 
trial gravitation ; and since it is the com- 
bined operation of every part of the globe 
that produces it, we may consider the at- 
tracting force to act only from the centre. 
Gravitation has the same intensity at all 
parts of the earth’s surface, which are at 
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equal distances from the centre The far- 
ther away a body is from that point the less 
is the gravitating force. Consequently that 
force is legs intense on the top of a mountain 
than at the surface of the ocean, less at the 
poles than at the equator. That which we 
call weight ig the effect of the gravitating 
force Itis the pressure which the attrac- 
tion of the earth causes a body to exert upon 
some other body interposed between {it and 
the earth's centre Wesght is proportional 
to mass Absolute weight is the relation 
which the pressure of a body bears to that 
of some other body, whose pressure ig taken 
ag unity. The absolute weight of bodies of 
similar constitution is proportional to their 
volumes Bodies which, with equal volumes, 
have different weights, have also different 
densities + that body which has the greater 
weight being more dense than another of 
the same volume but less weight The at- 
tracting force of the earth is strongly 
shown in the fall towards it of bodies left 
without support The direction of motion 
is towards the earth's centre (:ravitation 
acts with equal intenalty on all bodies, each 
particle of matter being equally attracted 
by the earth The cause of some bodies 
falling more rapidly than others is the 
resistance of the air, for a piece of gold and 
a feather are seen to fall with the same 
speed under an exhausted receiver. The 
motion of a falling body ts uniformly ac- 
eclerated, for the force which gave the 
motion a beginning {8 constantly acting 
upon it, and always with the same intensity ; 
consequently at every instant it adds a new 
degree of speed to that which it has already 
communicated, and the velocity at the ter 
mination of its fall {a composed of all the 
small increments of velocity added together 
Hence the greater the height of the fall, 
the greater the velocity at its termination 
It has heen found that the final velocities 
increase as the times, that Is, they follow 
the order of the numbers 1, 2,3,4, &e. A 
body in the latitude of London falls during 
the first second of its descent through 
16095 feet: during the second second 
through 48 285 feet , during the third second 
through 80475 feet; during the fourth 
second through 112 665 feet, andsoon The 
total space fallen through at the end of the 





end of the third second 144 855 feet, and at 
the end of the fourth second 257 520, Whence 
it appears that the spaces passed through 
in equal successive portions of time in- 
crease as the odd numbers 1, 3,5, 7, &¢.; 
whilst the total spaces fallen through In- 
crease as the square of the times 12, 22, 84, 
42, &c. = 1, 4,9, 16, &o. 
| GRAVITY (gravias, weight: Lat,), CEN- 
l7re OF [See CENTRE of gravity.) 
GRAVITY, SPECIFIC, is the weight of 
any kind of matter, considered with re- 
ference to that of an equal bulk of some 
other, which is assumed as a standard of 
; comparison; and this standard, by uni- 
versal consent, is distilled water at a 
certain temperature—in England, generally 
at 62° Fahr. Comparison may be made 
with distilled water at any temperature, if 


the allowance required by its altered den- 
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second second is therefore 64 380 feet, at the | 
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sity is taken into account. It happens that 
acubic foot of distilled water weighs 1000 
ounces avoirdupois. Consequently, assum- 
ing this as the specific gravity of rain- 
water, and com ne all other bodies with 
it, the numbers that express the specific 
gravity of bodies will at the same time 
denote the weight of a cubic foot of each 
in avoirdupols ounces; which is a great 
convenience in numerical computations. 
From the preceding definition we readily 
deduce the following laws :—1. In bodies of 
equal magnitude, the specific gravities are 
directly as the weights, or as their densities 
2 In bodies of the same specific gravity, 
the weights will be as the magnitudes 
& In bodies of equal weights, the specific 
gravities are inversely as the magnitudes. 
4. The weights of different bodies are to 
each other in the compound ratio of their 
magnitudes and specific gravities. Hence 
it is obvious that, of the magnitude, weight, 
and specific gravity of a body, any two being 
given, the third tinay be found; and we may 
thus ascertain the magnitude of hodies 
which are too trregular to admit of the 
application of the common rules of mensu- 
ration; or we may, by knowing the specific 
gravity and magnitude, find the weight of 
bodies which are too ponderous to be sub- 
mitted to the action of the balance or steel- 
yard; or lastly, the magnitude and weight 
oelng given, we may ascertain the specific 
gravities The specific gravity of a solid is 
found by weishing it first in afr, and then 
whfle immersed in distilled water, or some 
fluid of known density which will not dis- 
solve it. The weight fost by immersion is 
the weight of a quantity of fluid equal in 
bulk to the body. The weight of the body 
in air, divided by the wetght lost, will be its 
specific gravity with reference to the fluid 
employed. If the body will not sink in the 
finid, some substance that will make it sink 
muat be attached to it. The effective part 
of the weight, added to the weight of the 
body, will be the weight of an equal nulk 
of the fluid; and dividing the weight of the 
body in atr by this, will give ita specific 
gravity with respect to the fluid. The most 
accurate and concise mode of ascertaining 
the density of Nquids is to employ a small 
giass measure with a very short narrow 
neck, called a epecific gravity bottle, and 
adjusted to hold exactly 1000 grains of dis- 
tilled water. The vessel heing counter- 
poised, and then filled with any other liquid, 
its weight is observed, and the density of 
ita contents, compared with that of water, 
may be found by merely cutting off three 
decimal places. After each operation, the 
ginss must be carefully rinsed with pure 
water, and again dried, by heating it, and 
then sucking out the humid air by means of 
asiender tube. The specific gravity bottle 
enables us to take the specific gravity of a 
body which is in powder—of a sof! for in- 
stance. For this purpose, half the quantity 
of water the bottle would hold is to be placed 
in it; then just enough of the clay, &c., to 
cause it to be filled with the mixture; and 
it is then to be weighed. The weight of 
the water being deducted, the remainder 
will be the weight of the clay, &c.; and 
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this, divided by half the weight of the 
water, which the bottle would hold, will be 
the specific gravity of the clay, &c. The 
specific gravity of fluids may also be ascei- 
tained by the hydrometer, wlifch see. 

GRAY’LING, a fresh-water fish belonging 
to the Salmonide, the Thymallus vulgaris of 
Ichthyologists. It is of a brownish colour, 
with several dusky atripes along the sides. 
When fresh from the water it is slightly 
varied with blue, green, and gold, and a few 
dark spots. It is found in some paris of 
England; but abundantly in clear rapid 
streams in the north of Europe; and it js 
much esteemed as food. 

GRAY’WACKE. [See GRAUWAOKE] 

GREAVE (gréve: Fr; in Burgund. Fr, a 
shin), a plece of armour, fitted to the front 
of theleg. It was used both by the Greeks 
and Romans, but on one leg only, as the 
other was protected by the shield 

GREBE, the common name of some birds 
delonging to the genus Podiceps, of orni- 
thologists. They are divers, and placed in 
the family Colymlida, The toes are not 
completely webbed, but have a scalloped 
membrane at each side like thecoots. The 
little grebe or dabchick is the commonest 
in these islands 

GREEK CHURCH, that section of Chris- 
tlans who conform, in their creed, usages, 
and church government, to the form of 
Ohristianity introduced into the Greek em- 
pire about the fifth century, and brought 
to {ts present state under the patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. The bishops of Constantinople 
and Rome were long rivals, eachattempting 
to obtain unfversal supremacy : the former 
being impeded in their efforts by their 
proximity to the emperors, the latter 
ultimately attained their object. Tho first 
dispute on inatters of doctrine between 
the rival churches occurred inthe 9th cen- 
tury. The Greeks denied the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son; the Latins asserted and defined it as 
an article of frith. The latter, however, 
continued powerful In the Bas until Ab. 
1054, when a final separation took place, 
Like the Roman Catholic, this church recog- 
nizes two sources of doctrine, the Bible and 
tradition, under which last it comprehends 
not only those dogmas which were orally 
delivered by the apostles, hut also those 
which have been approved by the fathers 
of the Greek church. It is the only church 
which holds that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father only, thus Q@)ffering 
from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches, which agree [n believing the Holy 
Ghost to proceed from the Father and the 
Son. Like the Catholic church, it has seven 
sacraments: baptism, confirmation, the 
eucharist — preceded by confession — pe- 
nance, ordination, marriage, and extreme 
unction ; but it is pecullar in holding that 
full purification from original sin in bap- 
tiem requires an immersion three times of 
the whole body in water, whether infants 
or adults are to be baptised, and in joining 
confirmation with baptism as its completion, 
It scarcely can be sald to admit the doctrine 
of purgatory, has nothing to do with pre 
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destination, works of supererogation, in- 





dulgences, and dispensations; it allows | Callimachus, 


pictures, but forbids images; permits the 
marriage of ita secular priests; adopts auri- 
cular confessfon, and holds that doctrine of 
Christ's presence in the eucharist called con- 
substantiation, which see; and it racog- 
nizea neither the pope nor anyone else as 
the visible vicar of Christ on earth, giving to 
the patriarchs of Constantinople, however, 
8s spiritual supremacy. In the invocation 
of the saints, in their fasts, relics, &c., the 
Greeke are as zealous as the Roman Catho- 
lica ; it may be sald, indeed, that the services 
of the Greek church consist almost entirely 
of outward forms. This form of Christi- 
anity is the religion of Russia, Greece, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia, and of congrega- 
tions scattered throughout the provinces 
of the Turkish and Austrian empires. 
GREEK FIRE, a combustible composi- 
tion, invented by the Greeks {n the middle 
uges, during their wars with the Arabs and 
Turks. It is supposed to have consisted of 
bitumen, or asphaltum, nitre, and sulphur. 
Many extraordinary accounts are given of 
its destructive effects. Bomb-shells are 
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Moschus, and Theocritus, who wrote idyle; 
hymns and epigrams, in 
the third century B.c. In other depart- 
ments of literature, the following were the 
leading men whose writings have survived: 
Herodotus and Thucydides, both historians 
in the fifth century 3B.c.; Xenophon, the 
historian ; Isocrater, Demosthenes, and 
chines, orators; Plato and Aristotle, 
philosophers, in the fourth century BO.; 
Euclid and Apollonius, mathematicians, in 
the third century BO.; Polybfus, the his- 
tornian, in the second century B.c; Diodorus 
Siculus, the historian, in the first century 
BO.; Strabo and Pausanius, geographers ; 
Plutarch, the biographer; and Epictetus, 
the philosopher, in the first century afte: 
Christ ; Lucian, a writer of dialogues ; 
Ptolemy, the geographer; Arrian, the his- 
torian ; Galen, the physician; and M. Aure- 
lius Antoninus, the philosopher, in the 
second century after Christ. In this and 
the following centuries flourished the 
Fathers of the Church (see FATHERS), and 
a humber of minor writers on Greek, whom 
want of space obliges us to pass by, except 
Heliodorus, who, 1n the fourth century of 








now-a-days sometimes filled with a com-| our era, wrote ‘Theagenes and Charicla,’ 


bustible matter termed Greek fire, compored 
of naphtha and phosphorus, or with the 
bigulphide of carbon and phosphorus. Tis 
forms a very destructive missile: for when 
the shell explodes, the composition ignites 
spontaneously and caanot be extinguished 
with water. 

GREEK LAN’GUAGE. The language of 
the primitive inhabitants of Greece, the 
Pelasgic, was already extinct in the time of 
Herodotus, if we may believe his assertion 
that it was different from the Hellenic. 
From the great number of Hellenic tribes 
of the same race, it was to be expected that 
there would be different dialects; and it is 
customary to distinguish three principal 
ones, according to the three leading branch- 
es of the Greeka, tho olic, the Doric, and 
the Ionic, to which is added the Attic, At 
what time this language first began to be 
expressed im writing has long been a sub- 
ject of doubt. According to the general 
opinion, Cadmus, the Phoenician, fntro- 
duced the alphabet into Greece. His al- 
phabet consisted of but sixteen letters; 
four more are said to have been invented 
by Palamedes in the Trojan war, and 
four by Simonides, of OCeos. As the Io- 
nians first adopted these letters, the alpha- 
bet with twenty-four Is called the Jonie. 
In Hongr's time all knowledge, religion, 
and laws, were preserved by memory alone, 
and for that reason were clothed in 
verse, till prose was introduced with the 
art of writing. In Poetry the chief writers 
were Homer (long the reputed author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, but his individuality 
has been doubted); Hesiod, who wrote the 
* Works and Days,’ more than 800 years B.C. ; 
Bappho, Alcs@us, and Anacreon, writers o: 
lyrics in the sixth century B.c. ; Simonides, 
another writer of lyrical pieces ; Pindar,who 
composed odes; Atschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, who wrote tragedies; and Aris- 
tophanes, a writer of comedies; these 
flourished in the fifth century B.c.; Bion, 
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| the first of extant novels._——MODERV 
GREEK or ROMAIC. The Greek language 
seems to have preserved its purity longer 
than any other known to us. But this ma- 
ee dialect ceased to exist aa a living 
anguage when Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks in a PD. 1453, and in the lower 
classes only did the common Greek survive 
the djalect of the polished classes. But 
the liberation of Greece has done much to 
revive the knowledge of ita noble tongue 
in the regions in which it was originally 
spoken. The downfall of the Eastern em- 
pire, by scattering learned exiles through 
all parts of Europe, spread the knowledge 
of it in every land. The Romaic or modern 
Greek, Itke the Italian or modern Latin, 
differs from the ancient chiefly in having 
exchanged the terminations of the dif- 
ferent cases, &c., for prepositions. In it, 
also, accents are confounded, and, though 
marked, are not noticed in pronunciation ; 
diphthongs, anciently distinct, have the 
same pronunciation, #1, 02, é, and u, being 
pronounced é; the form and signification of 
ancient words are changed in various ways, 
the dual number and oblique cases are lost; 
auxiliaries have and will are employed toin- 
dicate the past and future; personal pro- 
nouns are used with verbs ; and orthography 
ig without fixed rules. But it differs leas 
from the original Greek than the Italian 
from the Latin. The use of the ancient 
Greck liturgy tended to preserve the lan- 
guage, and kept it from becoming different 
in different districts. The dialect of the 
common people is the least corrupt ; that of 
Attica is the worst. The ancient letters 
are still used. 

GREEN-CLOTH, BOARD OF, a court of 
justice belonging to the royal houschold, 
and held In the queen’s palace, under the 
lord-steward. To this court are committed 
the accounts of expenses and payments 
to the queen's servants; and its juris- 
diction extends to all offences committed 
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in the royal palaces, and within the verge 
of the court, which reaches 200 yards from 
the palace gate every way. None of the 
royal household can be arrested for debt 
without a warrant from this board. 

GREENFINOH, a British bird belonging 
to the finch family, the Coccothraustes chloris 
of ornithologists. The feathers are of a 
greenish hue, and the wings and tail varie- 
gated with yellow. 

GREENHOUSE, in Horticulture, a glazed 
building, erected for sheltering and pre- 
serving the tender exotic plants, which will 
nat bear to be exposed to the open airduring 
the winter season, (See CONSERVATORY } 

GREENSAND, in Geology, fossiliferous 
beds belonging to the cretaceous formation. 
The Upper Greensand lies upon the gault, 
and bélongs to the upper division of the 
ecretacecous series The Lower Greensand 
is under the gault, and belongs to the 
Neocomian or lower division of that series 
The Upper Greensand chiefly consists of 
the fragments of some chloritic mineral 








| In some places there are bands of siliceous 


limestone and calcareous sandstone. The 
whole is about 100 feet in thickness in the 
Isle of Wight. The Lower Greensand 
varies greatly in ita mineral composition, 
but it appears to have been principally 
derived from the wearing down of plutonic 
rocks. In the Isle of Wight it attains a 
thickness of 843 feet 

GREEN‘STONKE, in Geology a volcanic rock 
composed of a granular mixture of horn- 
blende and felspar, or of augite and felspar 
It is intermediate tn composition between 
basalt and trach)te 

GREGO’RIAN CAL’/ENDAR, in Chrono- 
logy, a correction of the Julian In the 
latter, every secular or hundredth year is 
bissextile : inthe former, every one in four. 
This reformation of the calendar, which 
was made by pope Gregory XIII. A.D 1582, 
is also called the New Style (See STYLE J 

GRENADE (f*.), a hollow shell or glohe 
of fron, filled with combustibles, discharged 
from a howitzer. There {ts also a smaller 
kind, thrown by hand, which are called 
hand-grenades. These were originally used 
by soldiers who, from long service and 
distinguished bravery, were selected for 
the service; and hence the name of the 
grenadiers, who now form the first company 
of a battalion. 

GREN’ATITE, a mineral of a dark red- 
dish brown colour, sometimes called prts- 
matte garnet, and staurotide, It is composed 
of silica, alumina, and oxide of fron, It oc- 
curs imbedded in mica slate, and In talc, 
and is not fusible by the blowpipe. It 
sometimes occurs crystallised in the form 
ofa cross, and it is then made a religious 
amulet, 

GRIF’FIN (grygfon: Fr.), an imaginary 
animal, with four legs, wings, and a beak ; 
being in the upper part an eagle, and in the 
lower a lion. The ancients {utended by this 
combination to give an idea of strength 


and swiftness, united with an extraordinary 
vigilance in guarding whatever was in- 
trusted to its care. It was supposed to 
watch over mines of gold and hidden trea- 
sures, and was consecrated to the sun, 
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GRIS’AILLE (Fy). A picture is sald to be 
en atlle when it is executed only in white 


and grey 

GRISET’TE (*F*.), originally a dress of 
coarse grey cloth, worn hy females of the 
lower classes in Paris; hence it is used for 
the females themselves. 

GROAT, an ancient silver coin, worth 
about fourpence of our money. At the 
time of the Conquest, the French solidus 
began to be called a shilling, and the Saxon 
shilling a groat. 

GROS‘BEAK, a name given to several 
British birds in the family of finches, on ac- 
count of their short thick bills They are 
nearly related to the common bullfinch 

GROSS (gros Fv), in Commerce, twelve 
dozen ——GROSS WEIGHT, the weight of 
merchandise or goods, with the dross, the 
bag, cask, &c.,in which they are contained, 
for which an allowance is to be made of 
tare and tret These heing deducted, the 
remainder is denominated neat or net weight. 
——ADVOWSON IN GRoO8S, in Law, an ad- 
vowson separated from the property of a 
manor, and annexed to the person of its 
owner, 

GROS'SULAR (grossulus, a small unripe 
fig: Lat), in Mineralogy, a rare kind of 
garnet, 80 named from its green colour, It 
is found in Siberia, 

GROTES’QUE (Fr), in the Fine Arts,a 
term applied to a combination of capricious 
ornaments, consistiig of figures, animals, 
leaver, &c , which, as a whole, have no ex- 
istence Iu nature ‘The true grotesque 
(8a38 Mr Ruskin), being the expresston of 
the repose or play of a serious mind, there 13 
a false grotesque opposed to it, which 18 the 
full exertion of a frivolous one’ —-In Archi- 
tecture, artificial grotto work, decorated 
with shells, rock, &c 

GROUND (grund: Sax), in Etching, a 
composition spread over the surface of the 
metal to be etched, to prevent the nitric 
acid from eating except where the drawing 
has been made—In Music, the nanie 
given toa composition in which the bass, 
consisting of a few bara of 4ndependent 
notes, is continually repeated to an ever- 
varying melody.—In Painting, the sur- 
face on which figures or other objects are 
represented ——GROUND-ICE, ice formed 
under peculfar circumstances, at the bot- 
tom of running water, in consequence of 
the ground being cooled by radiation, below 
the freezing point of water.——GROUND- 
Ivy, the Glechoma hederacea, a British la 
Diate plant.——GROUND-PLATES,@n Archi- 
tecture, the lower portions of a timber, 
which recelves the principal and other 
posts._—-GROUND-PLOT, the ground on 
which a building is placed. --——GROUND- 
RENT, rent paid for the privilege of building 
on another man’s ground, and generally on a 
long lease -—.GROUND-SWELL, an unduln- 
tion of the orean, caused by a distant gale 
of wind.—_—_ GROUND-TAOKLE, {n ships, the 
ropes, &c., belonging to anchors. 

GROUND‘SEL, a name given to several 
wild plants belonging to the genus Senecio, 
nat. ord. Composite. 

GROUP (groupe: Fy.), in Patnting and 
Sculpture, an assemblage of figures or other 
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objects,—-GROUPING is the art of so com- 
biuing and balancing the parts as to pro- 
duce an harmonious effect. 

GROUSE, the name of several species of 
game birds, belonging to the family of 
Tetraonidw. In Britain there are the 
wood-grouse, or capercatllie, the black- 
grouse, the red or common grouse, and the 
white-grouse, or ptarmigan. They are shy, 
avd wild birds living in forests or on moors. 

GRUB (graban, to dig: Sax.), the worm 
or maggot produced from a beetle, which 
afterwards becomes a winged insect. 

GRYL'‘LUS (Lat.; from grullos, literally 
a small ple ; gruizo, I grunt: Gr.), in Ento- 
mology, a genus of saltatorial orthoptera, 
including our great green grasshopper 
Gryllus viridissumus, 

GUAIVACUM (guayacan:;: Span.; from 
hoaxacan: Ind.), in Botany, a genus of 
West Indian trees, nat. ord, Zygophyllacee, 
which yield a resinous matter used in medi- 
cine, called Guatacine. 

GUAN‘ACO (Peruv.), the local name of 
the wild Nama, the Llama guanacus of natu- 
raliste. Itis the characteristic quadrupcd 
of the plains of Patagonia. (See LLAMA.) 

GUA‘NO (the corrupted Spanish form of 
a native Peruvian word), a substance which 
io found in large quantities on {glands bear 
the east coast of South America, and other 
parts of the world. It is the accumulated 
excrement of sea birds with the decayed 
bodies of seals, fish, Birds &c.; and is such 
an excellent manure, that it forms an ex- 
tensive and profitable branch of commerce, 
The value of different guanos depends upon 
the quantities of ammonia and phosphoric 
acid they respectively contain. Upwards of 
240,000 tons are annually imported and used 
in this country. 

GUARANTEE’ (garantie: Fr.), an un- 
dertaking or engagement by a third party, 
that the stipulations of a treaty, or the en- 
gagement or promise of another, shall be 
performed. <A perron is not Mabie on a spe- 
cial promise in the nature of a guarantee, 
unless a written agreement or memoran- 
dum of su@ promise shall be signed by the 
party making the promise, or some person 
authorized by him. It is nut necessary that 
the consideration for such promise should 
appear in writing, or be capable of inference 
froin a written docuincnt. 

GUARD, NA’TIONAL, of France, an 
institution devised in 1789, and fully or- 
ganized in 1791. It was raised by voluntary 
enlistment, and conststed of one man out 
of evesy twenty citizens. Its staff was 
dissolved in 1795, and it was placed under 
the control of the military authorities. 
Under the restoration, {t was deprived of 
the privilege of choosing its own officers, 
and in consequence of its demanding the 
diamissal of the ministry, it was dissolved 
in 1827. IMPERIAL GUARD. When Napo- 
leon became emperor, in 1805, he augmented 
the consular guard, which then consisted 
of 3300 infantry and 3100 cavalry, besides 
artillery and marines, It was an institu- 
tion of great efficiency, consisting ex- 
clusively of soldiers who had served four 

ears in the line, or of those who had be- 
nged tu what was called the Young Guard. 
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In 18]2, both guards consisted of 56,000 
men. At the restoration, the soldiers of 
the young guard were transferred to the 
line, and the old guard was formed into 
regiments, 

GUARD’'ANT (gardani, guarding : Fr.), in 
Heraldry, having the face turned towards 
the spectator, as it were in a posture of de- 


GUARDIAN (gardien: FY.), in Law, a” 
person charged by will or by the Oourt of 
Chancery with the custody of such persons 
as are incapable of self-zuidance, and espe- 
cially of minors.——GUARDIAN ad litem, a 
person appointed by the court to prosecute 
or defend a suit on behaif of infants. 

GUARD’SHIP, a vessel of war, intendcd 
to superintend the marine affairs of a har- 
bour or river; to take care that the ships 
not in commission have their proper watchi- 
word duly kept, by sending her guard-boats 
round them every night; and to receivu 
seamen who are impressed in time of war. 

GUARDS (gardes: Fr.), in a particular 
sense, the troops that are designed to guard 
the royal person and palace, and which con- 
sist both of horse and foot. In Britain the 
household troops or guards consist of two 
regiments of life-guards, the royal regiment 
of horse-guards, and three regiments of 
foot-guards, viz. the Grenadier, Coldstreain 
and Scots Fusiller Guards. The actual body- 
guard of the sovereign on ordinary occasions 
consists of the Yeomen of the Guard, a corps 
originally established by Henry VIL. 1n 1483. 
There are at present 140 yeomen, officered 
b) & captain, a lNeutenant, an ensign, and | | 
four exons The captain is a nobleman, who 
ig appointed by the ministry, and retires 
from office along with them.——From the 
earliest times, sovereigns have had a body 
of soldiers, designed especially to defend | 
their persons. Alexander the Great had a 
corps of Argyraspides or silver shields; the 
Roman emperors had their Pratorwun 
guards ; the kings of France had their Scotch 
and afterwards their Swrss guards. The pope 
had, and continues to have, Swiss guards. 

GUA‘VA, American trees of the genus 
Psidium, nat. ord. Myrtacee. The fruit is 
round like an apple, with a pulpy Intenor 
containing many seeds. The fiavour is 
agreeable, and from it is prepared a much 
estgemed jelly. 

DG’EON (goujon: FY.), a well-known 
fresh-water fish, the Gobdio fuvianita of 
naturalists. It belongs to the Cyprinidae, 
and is distinguished from the barbel by 
having only two filaments or barbules at 
the mouth, and by having no strong bony 
ray at the commencement of the dorsal fin. 

GUE’BRES (infidels: Pers.), a Persian 
sect, who still worship fire as an emanation 
or emblem of the Defty. A colony of them 
has been long established at Bombay and 
other parts of India, and has attained to 
riches and distinction: these are termed 
Parsees, on account of having sprung from 
the Persians. The sacred ks of the 
Guebres are termed the Zend Avesta. 

GUELDER ROSE, a wild British shrub 
with white flowers and deciduous leavea, 
the Viburnum opulus of botanists, nat. ord 
Oaprvfoliacea, 
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GUELFS or GUELPHS, the name of a 
family, composing a faction formerly in 
Italy, whose contests with a rival faction, 
called the Ghibelines, were the cause of much 
misery and bloodshed. The wars of the 
Guelfe and Ghibelines became a struggle 
between the spiritual and secular power. 
The popes, who endeavoured to compel the 
German emperors to acknowledge their su- 
premacy, and the citles of Italy, struggling 
for independence and deliverance from the 
oppressive yoke of these same emperors, 
formed the party of the Guclfs. Those who 
favoured the emperors were called Ghibe- 
lines. The contests of the Guelfs and Ghi- 
belines originated in a German feud in the 
13th century. The dukes of Bavaria, of 
the great house of Guelph, carried on a war 
against the house of Hohenstauffen, one of 
whose castles, Weiblingen, gave the namo 
of Ghibelines to their party. When the 
Emperor. Frederic I., the head of the latter, 
invaded Italy, to reassert the righta of the 
empire, these names were transplanted into 
that country. In the 14th century, the 
papal see was removed to Avignon, and, 
from that time, the origtnal principles of 
these factions were lost ; but they disturbed 
Italy until near the end of the 15th cen- 





tury. 

GUILD (gildan, to pay: Sazx.),a company, 
fraternity, or corporation, associated for 
some commercial purpose ; of which every 
member was to pay something towards the 
common expenses. The guilds of the Anglo- 
Saxona, unlike those of more modern times, 
were not confined to mercantile purposes. 
They hecame ultimately so powerful, in 
London and other places, that admission 
into them was necessary as a qualification 
for the exercise of municipal rights. 

GUILD/HALL Qilde,a corporation : Ger.), 
the chief hall of the city of London, for 
holding courts, and for the meeting of the 
lord-mayor and commonalty, in order to 
make laws ond ordinances for the welfare 
and regulation of the city.——_ GUILD-RERNT&, 
rents paid to the crown by any guild or 
fraternity: or those that formerly belonged 
to religious houses, and came to the crown 
at the general dissolution of monasteries. 

GUIL‘/LOTINE, an instrument of public 
execution, for beheading persons at one 
stroke; adopted in France during the pe- 
riod of the revolution, and still employed 
fin France when capital punishment fs tn- 
flicted, It consists of a heavy knife, ruided 
in {ts descent by grooves. The invention 
of this decapitating machine has been erro- 
neously ascribed to Guillotin,a French phy- 
sicilan. It was used long before in other 
places; thus, in Italy, for heheading per- 
sons of noble birth, under the name of 
Manuaja ; and even in Scotland, under the 
name of Maiden. It was merely proposed 
by Guillotin, and adopted by the Conven- 
tion, as betng Jess cruel to the sufferer, and 
less {gnominious for the family of the per- 
son executed ; and the firat criminal auf- 
fered by it at the Place de Gréve, May 27th, 
1792, It is also a vulgar error, that Guil- 
lotin was the first who perished by it: he 
survived until 1814. 

GUIN’EA, an English denomination of 
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money, and formerly a goid coin weighing 
1187 grains, first coined in the relgn of 
Oharles LI. Its value ia2la. It was 80 called 
because it was made from .gold that was 
brought from Guinea, on the coaat of 
Africa, 

GUIN’RA-FOWL, the Numida Meleagria 
of ornithologists, an African bird, now 
common in Europe, belonging to the order 
of Grallina. It is similar in its habits 
to our domestic poultry. Its colour is a 
dark grey, beautifully variegated with smal! 
white spots. Its head is bare of feathers, 
and covered with a naked bluish skin; on the 
top is a callous cont{cal protuberance, and 
on each side of the upper mandible, at the 
base, hangs a loose wattie, which, in the 
female, is red, and in the maie bluish, It 
makes a harsh unpleasant cry. 

GUIN'’EA-PIG, the Oavia Cobaya of Zoo- 
logists, a beautiful little rodent quadruped, 
a native of South America, but now domes- 
ticated in Kurope. It is seven or eight 
inches long, and of a white colour, varie- 
gated with black and orange spota, 

GUIN’EA-WORM. [Sce FILARIA.} 

GUITAR’ (guitare: Fr.; from cithara, a 
lute: Lat.), a musical stringed instrument, 
rather larger than a violin, and played with 
the fingers, It is much used in Spain and 
Italy, particularly in the former country, 
where there are few, even of the labouring 
class, who do not amure themselves with it. 

GULES (gueule, the mouth: FY.), in He 
raldry, the red colour equivalent to ruby, 
among the precious stones, and Mars among 
planets. It is represented by vertical lines 
in engraving. 

GULF (golfe: Fr.), in Geography, a broad 
capacious bay, which, when very extensive, 
takes the name of a sen; as, the guif of 
Venice, which is also called the Adriatic sea. 
A gulf and a bay differ only in extent ; we ap- 
ply bay to a large or small recess of the sea, 
but gulf is applied only to a large extent of 
water.——It also means a deep cavity in the 
earth, and a whirlpool, 

GULF-STREAM,a current of warm water, 
which issues from the basin of @fhe Mexican 
gulf and Caribbean sea, doubles the south- 
ern cape of Florida, and takes a north-eaat- 
ern direction, in a line nearly parallel with 
the American coast. It touches the southern 
borders of the great banks of Newfound- 
land, and gradually diffuses itself until it is 
lost in the North Atlantic. At flrat the 
waters are intensely blue, with a tempera- 
ture of 85° F., and have a velocity of four 
miles an hour. The dampness of oufvlimate, 
and its winter mildness compared with 
North America in a corresponding latitude, 
are owing to the Gulf-stream. Much has 
been written as to the theory of this flow of 
water, but no suggestion of a cause has yet 
commanded untversal assent. 

GUN‘-COTTON, the pyroxilin or trinitro- 
cellulose of chemists, is a highly tnflainma- 
ble and explostve substance, discovered by 
Schinhbein. It is a compound of carbon, 
bydrogen, and oxygen. It is obtained by 
steeping clean cotton wool in a mixture of 
the strongest sulphuric and nitric acids in 
equal proportions; and then thoroughly 
washing and cautiously drying it at a tenr 
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perature of 219°. The original appearance 
of the cotton ts little changed, saving that 
{t has increased about 70 per cent. in weight, 
But it has nqw become explesively inflam- 
mable; and, when ignited by a spark, it 
flashes off with greater rapidity and energy 
than gunpowder. When properly prepared 
it doea not become ignited until raised to a 
temperature of 277° F. Its value in gun- 
nery as a substitute for gunpowder has 
been much debated, but a recent report, 
“mbodying the result of experiments, is 
highly favourable. The following ig the 
substance of the report :—One pound of gun- 
cotton produces an effect exceeding three 
pounds of gunpowder fu artillery. It may 
be placed iu store, and preserved with 
great safety. The danger from explosion 
does not ariae until it is confined. It may 
become damp, and even perfectly wet, with- 
out injury, aud may be dried by mere ex- 
posure to the air. This ig of great value in 
ships of war; and in case of fire the maga- 
zine may be submerged without injury. 
Gun-cotton keeps the gun clean, and re- 
quires less windaye, and, therefore, per- 
forms much better in continuous firing. 
In gunpowder there is 68 per cent. of refuse, 
while in gun-cotton there is no residuum, 
and, therefore, no fouling. From the low 
temperature produced by gun-cotton the 
gun does not heat. The absence of fouling 
allows all the mechanism of a gun to have 
much more exactness*than where allowance 
ta made for fowing. The absence of smoke 
promotes rapld fringandexactaim. There 
are no poisonous gases, and the men suffer 
lesa inconventence from firing. ‘The fact of 
smalerrecoll froma gun charged with gun- 
cotton is established by direct experiment. 
[ts value {s two-thirds of the recoil from 
gunpowder, the projectile effect being 
equal, The comparative advantage of gun- 
cotton and gunpowder for producing high 
velocities is shown in the following ex- 
periment with a Krupp’s cast-steel gun, 
6-pounder :-— Ordinary charge, 30 ounces 
powder, produced 1338 feet per second: 
charge of 93) oz. gun-cotton produced 1563 
feet. The fact of the recoll being less in 
the ratio of two or three enables a less 
weight of gun to be employed, as well aga 
shorter gun. Bronze and cast-iron guns 
have been fired 1000 rounds without in the 
least affecting the endurance of the gun. 
From a difference {n the law of expansion 
there isan extraordinary difference of result 
{n the explosion of sheiisa—namely, that the 
same sill is exploded by the same volume 
of gas into more than double the number 
of pieces. This is to be accounted for by 
the greater velocity of explosion when the 
gun-cotton is confined very closely in small 
spaces. It is also a peculiarity that the 
stronger and thicker the shell the smaller 
and more numerous the fragments into 
which itis broken. The fact that the action 
of gun-cotton is violent and rapid in exact 
proportion to the reaistance it encounters, 
tella-us the secret of the far higher efficiency 
of gun-cotton in mining than gunpowder. 
The stronger the rock the less gun-cotton 
comparatively with gunpowder is found 
necessary for the effect—so0 much 0, that 
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while gun-cotton is stronger than gun- 
powder, weight for weight, as three to one 
in artillery, it {a stronger in the proportion 
of 6274 to one in strong and svlid rock, 
weight for weight. Its power in spitting 
up the material can be exactly regulated. 
Tt is a well-known fact that a bag of gun- 
powder nailed on the gates of a city will 
blow them open. A bag of gun-cotton ex- 
ploded in the same way produces no effect. 
To blow up the gates of a city with gun- 
cotton it must be confined before explosion ; 
20 lbs. of gun-cotton, carried in the hand of 
a single man, would be sufficient, only he 
must know its nature. Ina bag itis harm- 
less ; exploded in a box it will shatter the 
gates to atoms. A strong bridge of oak, of 
24 fect span, was shattered to atoms by a 
small box containing 25 lbs. of gun-cotton 
laid on its centre. The bridge was not 
broken—it was shivered. 

GULL, the name of some web-footed sea 
birds belonging to the genus Larus. They 
are found in every part of the world, and 
often met with many leagues from land. 
Gulls are voracious, and devour almost 
everything that comes in their way, whe- 
ther fresh or putrid; yet they can endure 
hunger for a Jong time. There are thirteen 
species frequenting our shores. 

GUM (gomme: Fr.), a vegetable product, 
which forme a viseld solution with water, 
but ia insoluble in alcohol, ether, and oils. 
Strong sulphuric acid changes it into oxalic 
and mucic acids. It is exemplified by gum- 
arabic. 

GUM-AR’ABIO, a gum which flows from 
the Acacia Arabica, and Acacia vera, which 
grow on the banks of the Nile, and in 
Arabia. It ia transparent, without smell, 
and white, or with a yellow or brownish 
tint. It is used in medicine and the arta. 

GUM’-LAC, a restnous substance, pro- 
duced by the puncture of a female insect, 
a Coccus, upon the branches of several 
plants, among others the Croton laccr- 
ferum, or Bihar tree, growing in Stam. 
Assam, &e. The twig becomes incrusted 
with a reddish mammillated resin, which 
has a fracture of a crystalline appearance, 
and constitutes the etick-lac of commerce, 
The incrustation is often a quarter of an 
inch thick. The resinous concretion taken 
off the twigs, coarsely pounded, and tritu- 
rated with water in a mortar, to remuve 
most of the colouring matter, and dried in 
the sun, is seed-lac, The seed-lac is put 
{nto oblong bags of cotton cloth, which are 
held over a charcoal fire, and twisted 50 as 
to strain the liquefied resin through, and 
make it drop and form thin plates, which 
conatitute shell-lac, 

GUM’-REBIN, an exudation from many 
trees, such as olibanum or frankincense, 
galbanum, scammony, gamboge, euphar- 
bium, asafeetida, aloes, myrrh, and gum- 
ammoniac. Almost all the gum-resins are 
medicinal substances, and little employed 
ip the arts and manufactures. 

GUM-TRAG'ACANTH, the gum of the 
Astragalus Tragacantha, a thorny shrub 
found in Crete, Asia, and Greece, It has 
the appearance of twisted ribanda, te 
white or reddish, nearly opaque, and a 
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Mttle ductile; it swells considerably in 
water, partially dissolving, and forming a 
very thick mucilage. 

GUN, a firearm, or weapon of offence, 
invented tn theld4th century. The term in- 
cludes everything that forcibly discharges 
a ball, shot, &c, through a cylindrical 
barrel, by means of gunpowder, except the 
pistol and mortar. The larger species of 
guns are called cannon, and the smaller mus- 
kets, carbines, fowling-pieces, &c. Cannon 
were used at the battle of Cressy in 1346, 
and perhaps three years eartier at the 
battle of Algesiraa, But there isa piece of 
ordnance at Amberg in Germany, inscribed 
with the year 1303. Guns were originally 
made of tron bars united together, and 
strengthened with iron hoops ; an example 
of which is still preserved in the Tower of 
London. They were at first fred with 
a match, or aparks produced by the 
revolution of a steel wheel, and were 60 
heavy that the soldiers were provided with 
resta to support them. Muaketa with reste 
were used 80 lately as the civil wars in the 
time of Charles IL About the middie of the 
last century the troops throughout Europe 
were armed with firelocks, which until 
lately were furnished with fiints. Every 
gun is required by act of parliament to be 
tested before being sold. Cannon were 
originally very long in the bore, and large 
charges were used with them; but the 
experiments of Robins and others showed 
that neither is necessary The best length 
has been found to be 17 calibres, but in the 
English service the regulation length {fs 
14. In battery guns, whatever the total 
length of the gun, a certain length is neces- 
sary in front of the trunnions; for the 
embrasures of earth from which they are 
generally fred would be shattered jf the 
murzies did not project beyond them. For 
a similar reason navy guns must project 
to a certain distance beyond the aide of the 
vessel. The art of constructing guns is in 
a atate of transition, new forms of artillery 
being likely to supplant the old. Of these 
new forms the Armstrong gun is at present 
in the highest favour. This gun is 
strengthened by, or built up of, superfm- 
posed rings or hollow cylinders, each 
grasping those within. In America the 
Duklgren gun (named from its Inventor), 
has been much employed. It fs constructed 
xe an ordinary cannon except that it is 
made very thick at the breech, whence It 
tapers down sharply to less than tho usual 


eize. 

GUN-META!L, ahard alloy composed of 
90 per cent, of copper, nearly 10 per cent. of 
sine, and a minute quantity of tin, em- 
ployed for parte of apparatus where there is 
much friction. 

GUNNERY, the science of using artfl- 
lery judiciously, and with the greatest 
effect. Besides an accurate acquaintance 
with the management of ordnance of all 
kinds, the charge and angle of elevation 
necessary for different distances, &c., the 
artillerist must be practically skilled in 
throwing up batteries and other field- 
works ; he must understand mathematics 
‘particularly the doctrine of curves, to cal- 
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culate the path of the balls) and mechanics, 
(See PROJECTILES.) 

GUN'’NY BAGS, employed for bringing 
rice to this country from the east, are made 
from the inner bark of a tree called by 
botanists Corchorus capsularis, nat. ord 
Tiltacem. 

GUN’POWDER, a compound of about 78 
parta saltpetre, 12 charcoal, and 10 sulphur. 
The ingredients must be quite pure, sepa- 
rately reduced to powder, thoroughly mixed, 
moistened, and formed into a cake, which 
is afterwards broken up, granulated or 
corned, dried, and polished by attrition. 


The violence of the explosion of gunpowder 


is due to the sudden and abundant produc- 
tion of gases which are expanded by the 
intense heat. It {s supposed that at the 
moment of explosion the heated garts 
occupy at least 2000 times the space of the 
powder. The gases produced are carboni 


acid and nitrogen, along with sulphuret of 


potassium, which wives rise to the white 
smoke that follows the explosion. 28 grs 
of gunpowder, confined in a cylindrical 
space which it just filled, wasfound toexert 
a force of more than 400,000 Ibs. Gunpowder 
was Known in Europe in the 13th century, 
and to the Chinese long before. 

GUN‘TELK’S CHAIN, in Menseuration, the 
chain commonly used in measuring or sur- 
veying land, s0 called from the Inventor: 
Itis 66 feet in length, and js divided into 
100 links of 7 92 inches each; consequently 
an acre of land {8 equal to 10 square ehains 
And as there rre 100,000 square links in an 
acre, the contents of a fleld made up tn 
square links is changed into acres merely 
by moving the decimal potnt five places to 
the left —— GUNTER's LINE, a logarithmic 
line, usually graduated upon scales, sectors, 
&e¢, The numbers are generally drawn on 
two separate rulers, sliding against each 
ather , and {ft enables us to perform multl- 
plication and division Instrumentally, ag a 
table of logarithins does arithmetically. 
It is very useful in rough calculationa,—— 
GUNTER’S QUADRANT, the simplest form of 
aquadrant, It {ts provided withy; wo sight- 
holes, and a string with a bob of lead; and {3 
used for roughly measuring vertical angles : 
also, for finding the hour of the day, the 
eun’s azimuth, and solying other common 
problems of the sphere. The face of this 
quadrant ts also provided with useful scales 
and tables. 

GUN‘TER’S SCALE, generally called by 
seamen Gunter, is a large plain scale having 
various lines of numbers enyraveg, on it, 
by means of which questions f!n navigation 
are solved with a pair of compasses. The 
natural lines are on one side of the scale, 
a the corresponding logarithms on the 
other. 

GUN’WALE, the uppermost wale of a 
ship, or that plece of tlinber which reaches 
on either side from the guarter deck to 
the forecastie, being the uppermost bend, 
which finishes the upper works of the hull 
The bulwark ts above this. 

GUR’NARD (gournal: Fr.), the ramne of 
several acanthopterygious fishea, belong- 
ing to the genus Jyigla. The head has 9 
pecullfar aspect,being four-sided and encased 
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in bone. Several species have been taken} Also, a rope used to keep a heavy body 














on our coasts, steady while hoisting or lowering. 
GUBTO (taste: Ital). This word isused| GYMNA’/SIUM (gumnasion, from gumnos, 
figuratively for intellectual taste. naked: G7.), in Grecian Antiquity, the name 


GUT (kuttel&i: Germ,), the intestinal | given by the Spartans to the public building 
caual ofan animal. It extends with many | where the young men, naked, exercised 
eircumvolutions from the pylorus to the} themselves in leaping, running, throwing 
vent, ig composed of three coats, and is | the discus and spear, wrestling, &c. Gym- 
attached to the body bxa membrane called | nasia were afterwards very common in all 
the mesentery. The thin and small portions | parts of Greece; ard were imitated, aug- 
are called by anatomists the duodenum, the} mented and improved, at Rome. They 
alum, and thejgiunum : the large and thick, | were not single edifices, but a collection 
the ca@cum,the colon, and the rectum. Byjof buildings united; being so capacious 
means of this canal, the undigested and | astohold many thousands of people at once, 
unabsorbed parts of food are conveyed from | and having room enough for philosophers, 
the stomach and discharged. Silkworm | rhetoricians,and the professors of all other 
Gut, used by anglers, is obtained by placing , sciences, to read their lectures, and for 
the silkworm in vinegar after it has left off | wrestlers, dancers, &c, to exercise at the 
feeding and is preparing to spin ita cocoon, | same time without the least mutual dis- 
After macerating about three weeks, the turbance or interruption. Two of thore at 
worm is broken across over the silk bag, Athens, the Lyceum and Academy, were 
which is then gently extended untfl itis of respectively rendered famous by the lec 
the proper thickness. When this is dried it tures of Aristotle and Plato. 
forms the gut. GYMNAS‘TICS (gumnastikos, relating to 

GUT’TA PER’CHA,asubstancecontained bodily exercises: Gr.), the art of practts- 
in the sap of a tree 60 or 70 feet high, be- Ing the several bodily exercises, a8 wrest- 
longing to the natural order Sapotuceew ling, running, fencing, dancing, &c, These 
(fsonandra Gutta), abounding in the islind were considered of the highest importance 
of Singapore and in the Malayan peninsula, inGreece, but at Rome they were exercised 
especially in Borneo Itappearsto separate only by mercenary athletes. Modern gym- 
from the juice or sap of the tree in the sate nastics are intended chiefly for the preser 
way asindia-rubber, and its general pro- vation and promotion of health, 
perties with regard to solvents and to the GYMNOS/OPHISTS (gumnosophistai: fr. 
products of destruct’we distillation re- gumnos, naked ; and sophustés, a philoso- 
seInble those of caoutchouc. The first pher: Gr), a sect of Indian philosephers 
sample of gutta percha was brought to who went barefooted, and almost ina atate 
England in 1843. Since that period the of nudity, Hving tn the woods and on 
gum of this obscure plant has been manu- mountains, and subsisting on the produc- 
factured by European ingenuity intoanin- tions of the earth. They never drank 
credible variety of usefularticles, In fact, wine; maintained a life of celibacy; and 
{t takes upon itself all shapes, in obedience believed in the transmigration of the soul. 
to the skill of man; and {ts adaptability to There was a sect, of the same name, fn 
all climates, its impenetrable and enduring Africa, who differed from the others in 
qualities, will cause it to be employed in lving as anchorites. 
almost every departinent of artrand mann- GYMNOSPER’MOUS (gumnos, naked; 
facturesa, When immersed for a few mi- and sperma, seed: Gr), in Botany, having 
nutes [In water above 150 Fahr.,it becomes naked seeds, or seeds not enclosed ina cap- 
soft and plastic, 80 as to be capable of being seule or other vessel Amongst the Con 
moulded to gny shape, which it retainsen fere and Cycadacee, the seeds are ferti- 
eooling, It resists water, damp,and all the lized by the direct application of the pollen 
causes which produce fermentation. It is to them, and hence these orders have been 
not acted upon by caustic and concentrated placed in an alliance called Gymosperme or 
alkaline solutions, nor those of the vege- Gymnogens. 
table and mineral) acids. Weak alro- GYMNO’TUS (gumnotus, bare-backed: 
holic liquors do not affect it: even bran- from gumnos, naked: and nétos, the back: 
dy dissolves but a trace of ft. Olive ofl G@rJ. (See ELECTRICAL EEL.) 
dissolves none of it while cold, and very GYN-ECE’UM (gunatkeion, belonging to 
little when hot. Sulphuric, muriatic, and women: Gr., or Gyneconites), amongst the 
nitric 8 attack it when they are con- ancient Greeks theapartinent of the women, 
centrated, particularly the last. About, aseparate portion of the house, where 
20,000 cwts. of gutta percha are annually | they employed themselves in spinning, 
imported. | weaving, and needlework. The men’s part 

GUT'TA SERE’NA (the drop serene of of the house was termed Adronitz (andros, 
Milton: Lat.), or AMAUROBI8, which see, a of aman: G@r.). 
disease in the retina of the eye, which de-' GYNACOC’RACY (gunaixos, of a woman 3 
prives the patient of his sight. The sensi- and kratos, power: Gr.), a atate In which 
bility of the retina, or optic nerve, {s either women are allowed to govern. The term ts 
wholly or partially lost. Sometimes it, used in contradistinction frory the Sale 
effects only one half the eye; sometimes it | law, by which females are exciuded from 
ie intermittent. the throne in some European states, 

GUY (from guide), In Marine language QGYNASCON'OMI (gunarkonomo: from 
8 large sinck rope, extending from the head guné,a woman; and oikonomos, a manager: 
of the ma'nmaast to that of the foremast, tu | Gr.), certain magistrates amongst the Athe 
sustain a tackle for loading or unloading. ' nians, who had charge of the interests of 
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the women, and punished such as forsook 
the line of propriety and modesty. A list 
of such as had been fined was put up bj 
them upon a pa)lm-tree in the Ceramzcius. 
The gynaconom: were ten in number, and 
differed from the gyn@cocosmz ; for the for- 
mer were inspectors of manners, the latter 
of dress, 

GYNAN’DRIA (guné, a female ; and anér, 
amale: Gr.), the 20th class of the Linnwan 
system of plants. Its characteristic is, 
having the stamens, style, and stigima, con- 
solidated tnto a body called a column, It 
consists chiefly of plants termed o)ch- 
daceous 


GYP’SUM (gupsor: Gr), a mineral known 
as sulphate of lime, alabaster, selenite, satin 
epar, gyps, and plaster of Paris. When it 
is carefullf Burned, it loses its water of 
composition, and forms the well-known 
plaster of Paris. The transparent varieties 
of gypsum are termed selenite; the mas- 
sive alabaster; and the fibrous, satin 
spar. A species found in small pearly 
seales ig termed schuumbulk. in the manu- 
facture of stucco ornaments, plaster of 
Paris, mixed with water to the consistence 
of cream, is used, and during consolidation 
expands into the finest lines of the mould, 
so astogive asharp and faithful impression. 
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GY'RFALOON (gyr, 4 vulture: Ger. ; and 
falcon), the common rame of the Falee 
Talandiwua, the largest of the falcons 
breeding in these islands. It was formerly 
much prized by persons devoted to falconry, 
and large sums were paid for specimens 
procured in Iceland, which were thought 
supertor to others. 

GYRI'NUS (gurinos, from guros, round: 
Gr.), & genus of aquatic beetles, the type of 
which is the whirllgig or water-beetle. 
They usually employ themeelves in run- 
ning round and round in company, on the 
surface of aplece of water. When dis- 
turhed they dart under water, carrying with 
them a small bubble of afr. 

GY’ROSCOPE (guros, round; and scopeo, I 
see: Gr.), an instrument invented by M. Fou- 
cault for proving the rotation of the earth 
about its axis. Its principle depends upon 
the powerful resistance which a rapidly 
revolving heavy body opposes to a change 
of position in its axis of rotation, A dise 
of metal, with a heavy circumference sus- 
pended in a particular way, is setin rapid 
rotation in a given plane. If the instrument 
be carefully constructed the motion may be 
kept up long enough to show pheno- 
mena which can only be explained by 
agsuining the rotation of the earth. 


H 


H, the eighth letter and sixth consonant 
of the English alphabet, Until about the 
Sth century before Christ the letter H was 
uged by the Greeks to signify the aspirate ; 
it was afterwards their capital ¢ long, the 
aspirate being indicated by (*): but it was 
retained by the Latins, who, however, wrote 
several words with and without it indiffe- 
rently: thus, arusper and haruape ar, onustiis 
and honustus, &c.; and, in borrowing words 
from the Greek, they often changed the A 
into s° thus, ser, from her, six 3 serpo, from 
herpo, Tcreep, &c. In English words, # {s 
sometimes mute, as in honuar, honest; also 
when united with g, as in right, fight, 
brought. In which, what, and some other 
words where it follows w, ft {8 sounded 
before it, hwech, hwut, &c H, among the 
Greeks, asa numeral, sixnified eht, Asan 
abbreviation, among the Romans, {it signi- 
fled homo, hreres, hora, &c ; and for L,L. tn 
H.8., a sestertius This betug libra libra 
semis (two pounds and a half, or, as they 
were termed two asses and a half), would 
be represented in full by L.1..8.; but it was 
shortened into H.S, This use of the lettcr 
his universal among ancient Latin writers, 
when speaking of Roman money (see Skrs- 
TERTIUS] Aga numeral, they used it for 200, 
ind with a dash over it, for 200,000. With 
us it fs an abbreviation for Hanover :— 
10.H,. Grand Oross of Hanower. For He 
nte:—A.H. Anno Hegire (the year of the 

egtra.) For his ur her -—ELM 8. His or 


Her Majesty's Ship. Yor holy -~H.R.E, 
Holy Roman Emre, &c.——In Music, H is 
the seventh degree in the diatonic scale, 
and the twelfth in the chromatic, 
HA’/BEAS COR’POS (you are to have the 
body: Lat.), in Law, the title of a writ, of 
which there are several kinds :— Habeas cor- 
pus ad respondendum, you are to bring up 
the person to answer: Lat.), ty remove a 
prisoner confined by the process of an 
infertor court, in order to charge him with 
a new action in a higher. Habeas corpus 
ad faciendum, subjiciendum, et r um 
(youareto produce the body, to do, submit, 
and receive whatever the court shall direct), 
a writ directed to a person detaining an 
other, and a great safeguard against unjust 
imprisonment or delay of trial. Blackstone 
considers it the grand Palladiur. of the 
liberty of the subject, The writ of habeas 
corpus is the glory of the British constitu- 
tion: it not only protects the citizen from 
unlawful imprisonment at the suggestion 
of the civil officera of the government, but 
algo against groundless arrests at the suit 
or instigation of individuals, The right, 
however, has been suspended by the legia- 
lature in times when it seemed desirable to 
clothe the executive with an extraordinary 
power, ns the Romans were in the habit of 
choosing a dictator {n emergencies in which 
the commonwealth was in danger. 
HABEN’DUM (to have: Zat.), in Law, thas 
clause in a deed of conveyance which seta 
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forth the estate intended to be granted in 
the lands, &c. conveyed. It begins ‘ to have 
and to hold.’ 

HAB’/ERGEDON (F*.). [Bee HAUBERK } 

HABIT (habitus: Lat.), in Philosophy, 
an aptitude or disposition either of mind 
or body, acquired by a frequent repetition 
of the same act: thus, virtue is called a 
habit of the mind; strength, a habit of the 
body.— HABIT, in Medicine, denotes the 
settled conatitution of the body; also a par- 
ticular state formed by nature, or induced 
by extraneous circumstances.—— HABIT, in 
Natural History, signifies the gencral form 
and appearance of an animal or plant. 

HABITAT (it inhabits; Zat.), in Botany, 
the nature of the places where a plant is 
found, on a mountain, in a marsh, by the 
sea-chore, and ao on. 

HAC'KLE (hechel: Ger), & tool with 
which flax and hemp are dressed. It con- 
sista of long fron teeth, regularly set ina 
piece of board; being, in fact, a large kind 
of card. 

HAD'DOCK (hadot: Fy.), a malacoptery- 
gious fish, nearly allied to the cod; the 
Gadua aeglefnws of Ichthyologists, It has 
along body, the upper part of a dusky 
brown colour, and the belly of a silvery 
hue It is found in vast shoals in the 
northern seas, on the coasts of Britain and 
Ireland, &c.; and Is a most valuable article 
of food. 

HA’DES (a, not; and edo, I see: @r.), in 
Mythology, the abode of the dead 

HA‘DING, in Mining, the direction of a 
slip or fault. The deviation of a mineral 
vein from the vertical is called its hade. 

HADJEE, amongst the Mahometans a 
pilgrim who has visited the prophct’s tomb 
at Mecca. 

HAD’LEY’S QUAD/RANT, an _instru- 
went founded on the laws of reflection, 
and which enables the mariner, however 
unsteady the ship may be, to take the alti- 
tude of the sun, &e. Though termed a 
quadrant because {t can measure arcs of 
0°, its arch is only the eighth part of a 
circle. 

HAMATI'TE (atma, blood: Gr), in an 
extremely rich and fine fron ore, the native 
oxide, It ia very ponderous, and is either 
of a pale red, a deeper red, or a bluish 
colour; ig usually of a very glossy surface, 
and, when broken, of a fine and regularly 
striated texture, the stris converging to- 
wards the centre of the body, and the masses 
naturally breaking into fragments of a broad 
base and ointed end, appearing somewhat 
pyramidal. 

HAMAT’OCELE (aima, blood; and kéé, 
a hernia: G7.), in Medicine, a hernia from 
extravasation of blood. 

HAZM’ORRHAGE (aimorrhagia: from 
aima, blood ; and rhégnumt, I break : Gr), a 
flux of blood from any part of the body. It 
may arise from a full state of the vessels, 
or plethora, in which case it is termed active 
hemorrhage ; or from a debilitated state of 
the vessels or systein generally, when it is 
termed passive hemorrhage. 

HAM’ORRHOIDS (aimorrhoww: from 
aima, blood; and rheo, I flow: G,), in 
Medicine, tumours of the hwmorrholdal 
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veins, or veins of the rectum, constituting 
the disease called piles, and very often ac 
companied with a flow of blood. 

HAGIOG’RAPHY (hagws, holy; and 
graphé, a description: Gr.), the Holy Scrip- 
ture, The term has hbecn applied also to the 
histories or legends termed the lives of the 
saints. The Jews divide the books of the 
Scriptures into three parts :—the Law, 
which is contained in the first five books of 
the Old Testament; the Prophets, or Nevim, 
and the Cetuvim, or writings, by way of 
eminence The Jatter (lags, called by the 
Greeks Magigraphai, comprehends = the 
boohs of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Danie), 
Evra, Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, Chronicles, 
Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. 

HAIL (hagel: Ger.), a meteor which oc- 
curs chiefly in spring and aummer, is often 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, and 
always by electrical phenomena. Hailstones 
generally consist of rn porous mass like 
frozen snow, surrounded by layers of tce 
Their form {8 exceedingly varied, but is 
generally roundish: they are usually about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter; hut they 
occasionally weigh nine or ten ounces 
They sometimes fal] with great velocity, 
and not unfrequently do considerable mis 
chief to the glass of windows, and even to 
the growing crops. Many explanations 
have been given of the formation of hail, 
it is most probabl) an aggregation of smal) 
particles of moisture frozen in the upper 
regions of the alr, and increased during 
descent by freezing rain. Hail occasional!) 
falls with such violence ag to kill large 
numbers of animals. Deer, cattle, and 
ostriches have been killed in numbers by 
hail storms in South America, 

HAIR (haar: Ger.), the characteristic 
covering of the mammiferous class of ani- 
mals. Hairs originate ina follicle, formed 
in the substance of the true shin, The) 
are allied in structure to the epidermis. At 
the base of each there 18 a bulbous enlarge- 
ment ; the interlor of which consists of a 
soft substance, called pulp, The hair is 
increased by the continual supply of pulp in 
the follicle, and its conversion into the sub- 
stance of hair as it issues through the neck 
of the follicle Hairs consist of a cortica! 
material of a horny texture and a pith-like 
interior. In the human hair the cortical 
part is transversely striated. The hairs of 
the bat tribe bear rings of small spines, and 
hence are frequently mounted as micro 
scopic objects. Bristles, fur, and wool, are 
all modifications of hair. Some kinds of 
hair, ag the human, &c., are perennial and 
grow continuously ; others are shed at par- 
ticular seasons. Many kinds of animals 
havetwo species of hair, a fineand a coarse : 
it is one of the processes of the arts to re 
move the latter, and leave the former, as in 
seal skin. Hairconsista chiefly of indurated 
albumen, and yields some gelatine when 
boiled with water. arr, in Botany, the 
down or hair-like threads on the surface of 
planta. 

HAIR’-PENCILS, in Painting, are com- 
posed of very fine hairs, oltained from the 
minever, the marten, the hadger, the pole- 
cat, &c., which are mounted in a quill when 
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they are small or of moderate size, but 
when larger than a quill intin tubes. The 
most essential quality of a good pencil is to 
form a fine point, so that all the hairs may 
be united when they are moistened by 
drawing them through the lips 

HAIR’S-BREADTH, a measure of Jength, 
equal to the forty-eighth part of an inch 

HAL’/BERD (halebarde: Fr.), an offensive 
weapon somewhat like a spear, formerly 
carried by a body of men called halberdiers, 
and more recently by the sergeants of foot 
and artillery. 

HAL/CYON (Lat. ; from halkudn : hals, the 
sea; and kuo, I conceive : Gr.), or Kingfisher, 
the alcedo ismda of ornithologists, a British 
bird with beautiful plumage. It frequents 
the neighbourhood of streams, and subsists 
on small fish, water-heetles, and leeches, 
The name halcyon was given to this bird 
by the ancients, as the female was supposed 
to lay her eggs in nests, on rocks near 
the sea, during the calm weather, about 
the winter solatice. It was formerly a com- 
mon notion (and this is often alluded to by 
our old poets) that a dead bird, euspended 
by a thread, would point its bill to the 
quarter whence the wind blew.—~-HALCYON 
Days, in Antiquity, seven days before, and 
as many after, the winter solstice; so called 
from the halcyon being supposed to select 
that period for {ncubation. The weather 
| was then generally remarkable for calmness, 
| and hence halcyon days was a term used to 
express days of ‘ peace and tranquillity.’ 

HALF’-BLOOD, tn Law, relationship by 
the father’s or mother’s side only. 

HALF’-MOON, in Fortification, an out- 
| work composed of two faces, forming a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


salient angle, whose gorge is in the form of 
a crescent or half-moon. 

HALIBUT (helbutte: Ger), the Heppo- 
gloseus vulgaris of ichthyologtists, a flat fish 
allied to the turbot. Both cyes are on the 
right side of the head § It grows toa great 
size, being the largest of the Plewronectide 
or flat-fish family. It is sometimes seven 
feet in length, and occasionally weighs 

| 400 bs, It forms an article of food, but is 
coarse and dry. 

| HALIO‘TIS (halzos, marine; ous, the ear: 

| Gr.), a genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
with ear-shaped shells, perforated with a 

| series of holes. One species of ear shell is 

| the Ormer of the Channel Islands, Other 
species from warm seas have shells that 
are remarkable for the pearly fridescence 
of their inner surface. 

HALLELU‘IAH (praise ye the Lord: 
Hebd.), a doxology derived from the Old Tes- 

| tament, and, from {ts harmontous softness, 
retained by us without translation. 

HAL’LIARD (haulyard), a rope or tackle 
for hoisting or lowering a sail, signal, &c. 

HALLUOIN‘ATION (hallucinatio, a wan- 
dering of the mind: Zat.), in Medicine, 
dysesthesta, erroneous imagination. Hal- 

| luctnations of the senses arise from some 
defect in the organs of sense, or from some 
unusual circumstances attending the ob- 
ject ; and they are sometimes symptomatic 
of general disease, asin fevers. Maniacal 

from some imaginary 
or mistaken idea, 
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HA/’/LO (ZLat.), in Natural Philosophy, a 
luminous ring or circle, sometimes white 
and sometimes coloured, appearing round 
the body of the sun, moon, or stars, when 
seen through a thin cloud or & misty atmo- 
sphere. It isof two kinds. The first is of 
small dimensions, and generally consists of 
three or more concentric rings, differently 
coloured, and presenting appearances ai- 
milar to the phenomena produced with 
very thin plates of transparent substances. 
These are usually termed corone (crowns). 
The second kind, or halos properly so called, 
are very inuch larger. The lunar halo isa 
white luminous circle, sometimes having 
its inner edge tinged with red. But the 
solar halo exhibits colours like those of 
the rainbow, though not so vivid; their 
interior ts red, their exterior a violet, 
which gradually blends with the sky ; some- 
times there is also another much larger 
and concentric halo, the colours of which 
are fainter. Corone@ are supposed to be 
formed by the deflection of ght in passing 
small watery globules suspended in the 
atmosphere; and halos hy the refraction of 
Hight in passing through small transparent 
and prismatic crystals of ice floating in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 

HAL/OGENE (hala, the sea, and gennao, I 
produce: Gr.), in Chemistry, those snb- 
stances which form compounds of a saline 
nature, by their union with metals; as 
chlorine, iodine, &c. *° 

HAM’ADRYAD (hamadruas : from hama, 
together with ; and drus, an oak: Gr.), {n 
the Heathen Mythology, a wood nymph, 
supposed to live and die with the tree to 
which it wis attached. 

HAM’/MOCK (hamac: Fr), a bed used at 
sea, It contains the mattress, pillow, &c., 
and consista of a plece of hempen cloth, 
six feet long and three feet wide, at each 
end of which are fastened several small 
Hnes meeting in an fron ring, and forming 
clews. It is hoisted to its place by small 
ropes termed lanyards, between two bat- 
tens or screws in the beams of the deck. 

HAM'STER, the common nan of rodent 
animals belonging to the genus Cricetus, 
and the family of rats. The C. vulgaris 
abounds in the sandy regions extending 
from the north of Germany to Siberia, bur- 
rows out apartments of great extent, and 
stores in them great quantities of grain, 
To effect this, nature has provided {t with 
check pouches, which {it fille in the cultt- 
vated grounds, and empties in its hole by 
pressing its two fore paws agalnut them. 
They are torpid during the severity of 
winter. The pole-cat is their great enemy. 

HAN’APER (hanapertum, a hamper: Mod. 
Lat.), a common-law office in the court of 
chancery, which has been abolished and its 
duties transferred elsewhere. Writs re- 
lating to the subject were anciently de- 
posited there inhampers or wicker baskets: 
hence the name. Those relating to the 
crown were kept in the or little bag, 
whence the name of another office, 

HAND (Ger,), in Anatomy, a member of 
the human body which is composed of 27 


bones, viz. the eight bones of the CARPUS 
or wrist, the five bones of the NETacaBPUS 
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forming the palm, and the fourteen bones 
or PHALANGES of the fingera. The charac- 
teristic feature of the hand as distinguished 
from the paw, of a quadruped is, that the 
thumb is opposable to the other fingers. 
The hand of the quadrumana has also this 
characteristic.——Hanpb, in the manége, a 
measure of four inches, by which the height 
of a horse is computed. Also the parts of 
u horse, as the fore hand, for the head, neck, 
and fore quarters; the hind hand, which 
includes the rest. It also denotes the 
horseman’s hand ; as the spur-hand, which 
Is his right hand; and the bridle-hund, 
which is his left hand.—— Hanp, in Heral- 
dry, is termed either derter (right) or swn- 
sster (left); and when horne in the escut- 
cheon, fs supposed to symbolize power, 
equity, fidelity, and fricndship. 

HAND‘ICAP, in the language of the turf, 
arace in which the horses carry weights 
in proportion to their ages and previous 
performances. 

HAND’/LING, a technical expression 
amongst palucters referring to the me- 
rhanical execution of a picture. The hand- 
fing may he broad and free, as in Rem- 
brandt’s paintings, or delicate and labonred, 
as in Leonardo da Vinci's, or finical, as 
Carlo Dolee’s, and go on, 

HAND’/PLANT, a Mexican shrub, the 
Cherrostemon platanoides of botanists, nar. 
ord, Sterculiacer, It has no corolla: the 
ealyx reseinbles a bathing cap, and in the 
uuiddile there igs a column. bearing five 
curved anthers surrounding a curved atyle. 
These cause the flower to have some resem- 
blance toa hand with long claws. The 
Mexicans have some superstitious notions 
connected with the plant. 

HAND’/SPIKE, «a strong wooden Dar, 
used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving up the anchor, or rais- 
ing any weight on board a ship. 

HANSEAT'IC (hanse, an association: 
Teut.), pertaining to the Hanse towns or 
to their confederacy. The Hanse towns in 
Germany ere certain commercial cities 
which assoMiated for the protection of com- 
merce as early as the 12th century. To this 
confederacy acceded certain commercial 
cities in Holland, England, France, Spain, 
and Italy, until they amounted, at one time, 
to efghty-five, and for centuries it com- 
manded the respect and defied the power of 
kings. Ita power, though still very formid- 
able, began to decline from the middle of 
the 15th century. This, however, was not 
owing té’any misconduct on the part of its 
leaders, but to the progress of that improve- 
ment which tt had done 80 much to promote. 
The civilization which had been at firat 
confined to the cities, gradually extended 
over the contiguous country, and feudal 
anarchy was everywhere superseded by a 
system of subordination and the progress 
of the arts. At prerzent it only consists of 
the cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bre- 
men 

HAR’BOUR (herberg : Dut.), aport, haven, 
or inlet of the sea, in which ships can 
moor, and be sheltered from the fury of 
winds and a heavy sea. 

HARD-A-LEE, in seamen’s language, 
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an order to put the helm close to the lee 


| side of the ship, to tack or keep her head 


to the wind.—— HARD-A-WEATHER, an order 
to put the helm close to the weather or wind- 
ward side of the ship.——HARD-A-PORT, an 
order to put the helm close to the larboard 
side.—— HARD-A-STARHOARD, an order to 
put the helm close to the starboard afde. 

HARD’NESS (heard, firm: Saz.), one of 
the characters by) which minerals are des- 
cribed and tdentified. The term, however, 
does not refer to the tenacity by which the 
parts are held together when struck by a 
hard substance, but to the power of scratcb- 
ing others, or the Hability to be scratched. 
Thus, the diamond scratches all other min- 
erals, but is serateched by none. It there- 
fore is placed at the head of the scale of 
hardness, whilst talc, being so soft that it 
is scratched by almost every other mineral 
that has any tenacity at all, is placed at 
the bottom of the scale. 

HARD/WARKE, small instruments and 
utensils manufactured from metals: com- 
prising iron, brass, steel, and copper 
articles of all descriptions. Birmingham 
and Sheffield are the principal seats of the 
British hardware manufacture; and from 
these places knives, razors, scissors, fire- 
arms, giltand plated goods, &¢., are supplied 
to an extent almost incredible. The aggre- 
gate value of the hardware manufacture of 
England and Scotland is estimated at 
17,500,0001, a year; and it gives employ ment 
to 360,000 persons. 

HARE (hara: Suz.), a well-known genus 
of rodent mammalia, containing the Lepus 
timidus, or common hare. It is a beast of 
chase, and is auinetimes pursued by grey- 
hounds in open ground, which is called 
coursing ; and sometimes by harriers or 
hare-hounds, which is called hare hunting, 
Tt subsists on a great Variety of vegetables, 
especially those which possess milky qua- 
Hties; the bark of young tices and their 
tender shoots are likewise often taken by 
them for food, The hare produces gene- 
rally three young ones at a time, and 
breeds at least three times in a year. Its 
fileetness is such asto giveit the advantage 
over many of its numerous adversaries, Its 
quickness of hearing and extent of vision, 
by which last it receives the impressiou of 
objects on almost every side, are also im- 
portant means of {ts protection. 

HA’/REBELL, or HAIR-BELL, a small 
herbaceous plant, with monopetalous blue 
flowers, the Campanula rotundvfolia of bo- 
tanists. 

HA/RELIP, 8 fissure of the upper lip, by 
which it is divided into two parts, and thus 
resembles the lip of the hare. Sometimes 
there are two fissures. It ig a great defor- 
mity, but, fortunately, is generally curable 
by certain surgical operations. 

HA’REM (Turk.), the apartments in Turk- 
ish houses appropriated to the women. 
In that of the sultan, the women are 
waited on by female slaves and guarded by 
black eunuchs: the head of the latter is 
called Kislar-aga. There are two kizlar-agas, 
one of the old, the other of the new palace, 
each of which has its harem. The one 
harem is occupied by the women of former 
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sultans, and those who have incurred the 
displeasure of the refgning prince: the 
other by such as still enjoy his favour. The 
lady who first presents him with a male 
heir is styled the sultana, hy way of emi- 
nence. She must then retire into the old 
palace; but if her son ascends the throne, 
she returns to the new palace, and has the 
title of sultana valide. Bhe is the only 
woman who is allowed to appear without a 
veil: none of the others, even when sick, 
are permitted to lay aside the vel fn the 
presence of any one except the sultan, 
The women of other Turks enjoy the so- 
elety of their friends at the baths, or at 
each other’s houses, appear in public ac- 
companied by slaves and eunuchs, and are 
atlowed a degree of Iiberty which increases 
as they descend in rank. But thore of the 
sultan have none of these privileges. It is, 
of course, only the richer Moslems who can 
maintain harems, the poorer classes have 
generally but one wife. 

HA/RE'S-EAR, a name given to some 
Plants of the umbelliferous genus Bapleu- 
rum, and to the Erysimum austriacum, a 
cruciferous plant. 

HAR’LEQUIN (arlequin: Fr.), the prin- 
cipal male character ina pantomime. He is 
clad in a parti-coloured dress, with a half 
mask, and is perpetually dancing, leaping, or 
performing tricks with his wonder-working 
wand. This character was first introduced 
into Itahan comedy, where he united ex 
travagant buffoonery with great corpore tl 
agility. 

HARMAT'TAN, the name given to a 
prevailing wind on the const of Afric, 
which is of a pecullarly dry and parching 
character. 

HARMON’ICA or ARMON‘ICA (harmont- 
hos, harmonical: Gr), amusical instrument, 
in which the sound is produced from glass 
goblets, resembling finger-glasses, tuned 
by filling them more or les« with water. 
It is played with the end of a finger damped, 
and the effect is produced in the same way 
as in the common experiment with a drink- 
{ug glass and water. The less the quantity of 
water in one of these classes, the lower the 
tone. It is difficult to bring out the tones 
iustantaneously, but a touch of the finger 
willstop the vibration and prevent a confu- 
sion of sound. The tones are very swect, 
but suited only to soft and plaintive airs 

HARMON’ICAL PROPORTION, in Arith- 
metic, is that in which the first term is to 
the third as the difference of the first and 
second is to the difference of the second 
and third: thua, 2, 3, 6, are in harmonical 
proportion, because 2:6::1:3. In four 
terms, the first Is to the fourth as the dif- 
ference of the first and second is to the 
difference of the third and fourth: that is, 
9, 12,16, 24, are in harmonical proportion, 
because 9:24::3:8. To find an harmoni- 
cal mean between two terms, divide double 
their product by their sum. 

HARMON’ICS (next), that branch of 
music which considers the differences and 
proportions of sound, with respect to acute 
and grave. 

HARMONY (harmonta: Gr.), in Music, 
the agreeable combination of several wu- 
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sical sounds heard at the same time. Na 
tural harmony consists of the harmonte 
triad or common chord. Artificial harmony 
is a mixture of concords and discords, 
Figured harmony is that in which, for the 
purpose of melody, one or more of the parts 
of a composition move, during the con- 
tinuance of a chord, through certain notes 
which do not form any of the constituent 
parts of that chord-—HARMONY OF THE 
SPHERES, 2 favouite hypothesis of Pytha- 
goras, and many other ancient philosophers, 
according to which celestial music, tlaper- 
ceptible to the ears of mortals, waa sup- 
posed to be produced by the sweetly-tuncd 
motions of the stars and planeta, 
HAR’MOTOME (harmos, a joint; and 
tomé,a cutting: Gr), in Mineralogy, a cur- 
ous substance, called also Cross-atone, on ac- 
connt of the cruciform figure of its crystals. 
It chetly occurs in metalliferous veins: ite 
prevailing colour is white ; it is tranalucent 
or semi-transparent, and hard enough to 
scratch giass 
FIARP (harfe Ger), a musical etrineed 
instrument, ofatriangular figure It atandra 
erect, and, when used, is placed at the feet of 
the performer, who produces its tones by 
the action of the thumb and fingers of botu 
hands on the strings. Ita orfgin ts very 
variously described , Sut whatever it may 
have been, its invention is manifestly very 
ancient, for it appears to have been in use 
(under various forms) with the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. The Atiglo- 
Saxons excelled in playing on the hary. 
The Irish, Scotch, and Welsh also made 
much use of this instrument; and with the 
Anglo-Normans it was equally popular. By 
the Welsh laws, a knowledge of the harp 
was one of the things required to charac- 
terize a freeman or gentleman: and none 
could pretend to this rank unless he hada 
harp and was able to play upon it. This 
{netrument has been latterly much im- 
proved by pedals, &c. But the pianoforte, 
which tg as it were a harp laid ou its side, 
and played by intermediate echanism 
instead of directly by the fingtra, is a far 
more perfect and convenient instrument, 
HAR’/PIES (harpum, from harpazo, I 
snatch away : Gr), tn Mythology, three ra- 
pacious winged monsters, supposed to be 
the guddeases of storms, They were sisters, 
the daughters of Pontus (the sea), and 
Terra (the earth), and were called Aélio, 
Ocypete, and Celwno. They had the faces 
of women, the bodies of vultures, and 
claws on their fingers and toes. @ 
HARPOO'N (harpon: Fr.), an iron instru- 
ment, formed at one end like the head of 
an arrow, and having a rope at the other, 
for the purpose of spearing the whale. As 
soon a8 the boat has been rowed sufficiently 
near to the whale, the harpooner launches 
hisinstrument; and the fish, being wound- 
ed, immediately descends with amazing 
rapidity, carrying the harpoon along with 
it, and a considerable length of the line, 
which is purposely Jet out, to give it room 
to dive. Being soon exhausted with fatigue 
and Joss of bjvod, it re-ascends, in order to 
breathe, but soon expires, and floats upon 
the surface of the water.—--HARPOOR 
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GoN, ap instrument for discharging har- 
poone at whales more effectively than by 
hand. 

HARP’SICHONRD (F*.), a musical instru- 
meut with sthings of wire, played by ineans 
of keys. It may be cousidered as an early, 
but very imperfect form of the pranoforte. 
The sounds were produced by smal! pieces 
of quill, which, when forced past the 
strings, caused them to vibrate. Its Jing- 
lingy sound wus far inferior to that of the 
pianoforte. 

HAR’PY, or Imperial Eagle, the Harpyia 
destructor of ornithologists, a powerful 
bird of prey, which freyuents the forests 
of Central America. It is three feet and a 
half long, and has a crest of feathers on Its 
head. It belouge to the short-winged sec- 
tion of the eaule family. 

HAR’RIER, a small hound, with an acute 
sense of smell, kept fur hunting hares. 
Also, a Lame given ty some birds of prey 
belonging to the Falcon family, and to the 
genus Cocas of ornithologists, 

HARROW, in Agriculture, a rectangular 
frame with a number of apikes Miserted im 
one side. This very useful Instrument is 
employed to prepare ploughed land for the 
seed, und to mix the seed with the soil 
afte: it has been sown. 

HARTS'HORN, SPIRITS OF, an impure 
solution of carbonate of ainmonta, obtained 
by the destructive distillation of hart’s- 
horn, boue, &c. An iipure solid carbonate 
of muimonia, called sulé of hartshorn, is 
formed at the same time, Water, holding 
ammonia in soludion, was called by the 
older chemists, and ts still called by the 
vulgar, spots of hurtshorn. 

HARUS’PICE (haa usper: from hara, an 
{utestine; und specw, T look at: Lat), in 
Roman History, a person who pretended 
to foretell events by mspecting the eu- 
trails of beasts sacrificed, or Watching tue 
circumstances attending their slaughter, 
or their manner of burnuiug, and the aseeut 
of the smoke, 

HAR’/VEST-MOON, a term applied to the 
moon Whe, tu the autumnal months, it 
rises, on successive nights, soon afte: sun- 
pet. In harvest, the moon is im Pisces and 
Aries; these aigus then being opposite to 
the sun. And when her orbit is in the 
plane of the ecliptic, that is, when these 
signs correspond to her nodes, her tune of 
risingg Will not differ more than an hour 
and forty minutes in seven days; while ac 
other times, though she fs in these signs, 
it may @iffer three houts and a lialf As 
the nodes go backwards through the whole 
ecliptic In pearly nineteen jens, the har- 
vest-moons will, in that period, zo through 
a whole course of most and leurt beneficial 
states, with respect to the farmers, 

HA’‘SHISH (Arab.), anarcotic prepuration 
of hemp, used by the Turks and other 
Hastern peoples to produce a species of in- 
toxication. 

HASTA’TI (Lat., from husta, a spear), 
among the Romans, soldiers armed with 
apears, who were always drawn up in the 
tirst line of battle. These were picked out 
in the flower of life. There were two other 
divisions called frinctpes and Triarii, to 
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which were added, at the siege of Capua, 
B.O. 211, the Velites or light troops, then first 
formed into a corps. 

HATCH’ETINE, in Mineralogy,a waxlike 
substance, found sometimes in uvodules of 
Ironstone, and named after Hatchett, It 
is usually considered a bitumen. 

HATCH’ING (hecken, to hatch: Ger.). 
(See INCUBATION.) 

HATCH’MENT, in Heraldry, an armorial 
escutcheon, which is usually placed over 
the door of a person of distinction, de- 
ceased, and points out the sex, conjugal 
connection, and dignity. These circum- 
stunces are denoted by the form and ac- 
companiments of the fleld, and the colour 
of the giound of the hatchment, 

HATCH’/WAY, in ships, a lurge square or 
oblong opening in the deck, affording a 
passage iuto the hold, &c. There are the 
fore, main, and after hatchways, 

HA’‘TTI-SHERIFF, tu Turkish polity, an 
order which comes immediately from the 
Grand Signior, who subscribes it usually 
with these words: ‘Let my ordcr be exe 
cuted according to its form and import.’ 
These words are generally edged with gold, 
or otherwise ornamented; and an order 
given in this way is irrevocable, 

HAU’BERK (usbergo: Ital.) or HAB’ER- 
GEON, armour very common in the 12th 
century. It consisted of a jacket or tunic 
with wide sleeves, reaching a little below 
the elbow, and a hood, all in one piece, 
covered with chain or ringed mail. In 
France, 1t was the armour of a knight: and 
only persons of a certain property were 
allowed to weur ft. Esquires might use a 
simple coat of mall, without hood and house 

HAU/TBOY or O/BOE (haut, high: and 
| bots, Wood : Fr.), a musical wind instrument, 
shaped somewhat like the flute, but spread- 
ing and widening at the bottom, and pro- 
ducing sound by a reed. Its ancient name 
was wayght, whence originated the word 
wait, by which the hautboy was kuown 
until the beginning of the present century, 

HAUYNE, a mineral, 60 named in honour 
of the celebrated Abbé Hauy. It is blue, 
occurs {n small granular or spherical masge~, 
and is generally found in basalt orlava. It 
is composed of silica, alumina, and potash. 

HAV’ERSACK (havresac: Fr.), a kind of 
‘bay of strong coarse linen, used to carry 
| bread and provisions on a march. 

HAVER’‘SIAN CANALS; these are lon- 
gitudinal canals, which have been disco- 
vered by the microscope in bone, through 
which they transmit blood-vessels, The 
hone is arranged concentrically around 
these canals. 

HAW’FINCH, the Coccothraustes vulgaris 
of ornithologists, a species of grosbeak, 
which feeds on haws and cherries, It breeds 
in this country, but is a very ashy bird, 

HAWK (hafoc: Sax.), the name of some 
birds of prey belonging to the falcon family. 
There are two species in this country, the 
sparrowhawk aud the goshawk, both used 
formerly in falconry. They are very rapa- 
cious, feeding on birds and small animals; 
hut the sparrowhawk is the boldest and 
most pertinacious of all in pursuit of ite 
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HAWKERS] 


HAWREK’ERS, persons travelling from 
town to town with goods for sale: they are 
required to take out licenses, 

HAWK’‘ING. (See FALoonry.} 

HAWK’WEED, the name of the species 
of Hieracivum, a genus of Composite. 

HAWSE, the part of the bows of a ship 
close to the cable. When the ship has two 
anchors down, and the cables diverge, the 
hawse is anid to be clear; when they are 
crossed by the ship’s turning half round, 
there is & cross in the hawse; another cross 
makes au elbow ; and another, a round turn ; 
and, in the latter two cases, the hawse is 
foul, Disengaging the cables is clearing the 
hawsee.-—- HAWSE-HOLE, & cylindrical hole 
in the bow of a ship, through which a cable 
passes.__— HA WSRR, a rope, in size between 
n cable and a tow-line. 

HAW’‘THORN or WHITE THORN, the 
Crutegqus oryacantha of botanists, nat ord 
Rosacee, the common shrub, which bcars 
the red fruit called the haw, 

RAY’WARD (have, a hedge; and garder, 
to preserve. Fr), an officer anciently 
charged with the care of the cattle in a 








hedges 

HA/‘/ZEL (hesel: A. Sax), the Corylis avel 
lana of botanists, a well-known shrub 
which bas the male flowers in catkins, 
growing separately from the female flowers 

HEAD, that part of the body of verte 
brate animals which contains the brain and 
the organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
tasting. [See CRANIUM } 

HEAD’LAND, a point of land lying fur- 
ther out to sea than the rest.——Hkap- 
LAND, in Husbandry, the upper part of 
land left for the turning of the plough —— 
HRAD-LINES, In a ship, those ropes of all 
sulla which are next to the yards, and by 
which the sails are made fast to tho yards 
—— HEAD-SAILS, those which belong tu the 
foremast and bowsprit.—— HEAD SKA, a 
great wave or bDillow of the sea cominya 
right ahead of the ship as she is in 
her course ——-HEAD-8TALL, that part of 2 
pbridie that woes about the head; also, a 
kind of halter.—— HEAD-QUARTERS, the 
quarters or place of residence of the com- 
mander-in chief of an army. 

HEAR’ING (horen, to hear: Ger.), one of 
the five senses, of which the ear is the 
organ. See EaA8.— HEARING TRUMPET, 
an lustrument for concentrating sound and 
conveying it to the ear. It should be s0 
constructed that the whole of the vibra- 
tions will be concentrated, by reflection, 
into a focus at the smaller end; but the 
precise form {8s not very important, as the 
chief advantage is derived from confining 
the sound by continual reflection, and pre 
venting it from spreading laterally. 

T (herz: Ger.), in Anatomy, a 
holiow muscular organ, the function of 
which {s to maintain the circulation of 
the biood. The human heart fs formed of a 
firm thick muscular tissue, composed of 
fibres {nterlacing with each other, and is 
| supplied with nerves and vessels, which 

are termed corunary. Its coronary arteries 
branch off from the aorta, and the coronary 
| veins return the blood in the right auricle. 
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Its nerves are branches of the eighth and 
great intercostal pairs. It is divided ir 
the middle by a strong partition, and on 
each side by two cavities, called ventricles, 
one the right or pulmonic, dnd the other 
the left or systemic. Attached to the base 
of the heart are two aurvcles, 80 called from 
their resemblance to an ear. In the right 
auricle there are four apertures: two of the 
ven@ cave, one of the coronary vein, and 
one an opening into the right ventricle, 
There are five apertures in the Jeft auricle: 
one into the left ventricle, and those of the 
four pulmonary veins. Each ventricle hag 
two orifices : one from the auricle, and an- 
other into the artery. The ventricles are 
supplied with valves: those at the arterial 
opening being, from their form, called semi- 
lunar, those at the orifice of the right auri- 
cle, tricuaped ; and those at the orffice of the 
left auricle, mttral. The valve at the termi!- 
nation of the vena cava uifernor, ist within 
the auricle, {8 called the valve of Eustachrus. 
The dlood is returned from the varlous 
parts of the body by the vengw caver into 
the right auricle, whence it is forced into 
the right ventricle , from this it passes, by 
the pulmonary artery, Into the lungs; It 
returns from the lungs, by the pulmonary 
veins, into the left auricle; it passes from 
the left auricle into the left ventricle; and 
thence, by the aorta, through the general 
circulation The dilatation of the heart is 
called diastole ; its contraction, systole. The 
alternate contraction and dilatation of the 
heart are entirely involuntary, and depen- 
dent on the nervous system, It has been 
calculated that the dally work of an ordinary 
human heart, fn propelling the blood, 18 
equal to the Hfting 124 tone a foot high. 
HEAT was formerly supposed to be a 
subtle form ofmatter It is now believed to 
bea peculiar motion of the particles of mat- 
ter; and the laws of {ts communication are 
considered to be the same as those of the 
communication of motion. It has a definite 
mechanical value, and it may be converted 
juto mechanical effect, whilst mechanical 
effect may be converted into heat. This is 
termed the d) naniieal theory of heat, which 
has only been experimentally established of 
late years The result of Dr. Joule’sa ex- 
periments is, that cach Fahrenheit degree 
of temperature is equivalent to the lifting 
of 772 Ibs one foot high, and these amounts 
of heat and power are capable of heing re- 
ciprocally converted Into oneanother. The 
unit of measurement is styled afvot-pound, 
The immediate consequence of héating a 
body is to increase {ts bulk, as {f each mole- 
cule was endowed with a repulsive force, 80 
that solids become fluids, and fluids, by a 
further increase of temperature, become 
gases The only exception to this law ap- 
pears to be on the conversion of ice into 
water, the Hiquid in this case occupying 
less bulk than the solid. The principle of 
thermometers and pyrometers depends on 
the dilatation of bodies by heat. Bodies 
conduct heat on very different degrees ; 
goldand silver for example being good con 
du( tors, and atmospheric air a vad conduc 
tor. Ithas also been found that in the same 
body its conductivity diminishes as its tem 
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perature increases. The diffusion of heat 
xmongst the particles of fluids and gases 
has been termed convection As it was 
found that different bodies required very 
different qukntities of heat to raise them 
ta the same temperature (water for example 
requiring twice as much heat to raise it to 
a given temperature as an equal weight of 
mercury), it was said that they had different 
capacttes for heat, and the ratio of the ca- 
pacity of any body to that of another, 
assumed as a standard, was termed the spe- 
cific heat of that bud) The term latent heat 
Was applied to that heat which was lost to 
the thermometer when a solid body was 
liquefied, or a liquid body converted into a 
gas, It was thought that this heat remained 
combined in some mysterious way with the 
molecules. But it is now considered that 
the heat which disappears under the cir- 
cumstances referred to is exhausted in the 
work of tearing the molecules apart. Heat 
Ix also radiated, that is, it moves through 
space Nhe Hght, in all directions. Bodies 
possers this power of radiation in different 
degrees; and it appears that the more 
highly polished the surface the lcgs fs the 
radiation, The sun is the great source of 
heat on our globe; but {t is well Anown that 
friction and percussion also generate heat, 
It has been found by experiment that the 
quantity of heat produced by friction is 
always proportional to the quantity of work 
expended, and this°applies both to solids 
and liquids. Chemical action, electrical 
uction, and vital action, also produce heat, 
Tu these cases ft probably arises from the 
clashing together of the particles of matter 
under the jnfluence of chemical affinity 

HEATH, the common name of plants be- 
louging to the genus Fvica, nat. ord. Er- 
cacew, of which more than 250 species are 
known. Some of them are natives of Europe, 
but the greater part are found in South 
Africa, and are greatly admired on account 
of thelr lasting verdure, their light foliage, 
and the elegance of their flowera. 

HEAV’Y SPAR, native sulphate of ba- 
ryta, a Wineral common in mining dis- 
tricts 

HEBDOM’/ADARY (hebdumas, a week: 
Gr), a member of a chapter or convent, 
whose duty it is to officiate in the choir, 
rehearse the anthems and prasers, and per- 
forin other services during the week, which, 
on extraordinary occasions, are performed 
by the supertors, 

HEB‘’RAISM, an idiom or manner of 
speakifig peculiar to the Hebrew language. 

HE’'BREW, the language spoken by the 
ancient Jews. The booksof the Old Testa- 
ment are the only remains of the ancient 
Hebrew, with an admixture, however, of 
Chaidaic, &c.——-EPISTLE TO THE HE- 
BREWS, & Canonical book of the New Tes- 
tament, attributed to St. Paul. It was 
addressed to the Christian Jews of Pa- 
lestine. 

HE@’ATOMB (hekatombé: from hekaton, 
a hundred; and Jous, an ox: Gr.), amongst 
the Greeks, a sacrifice consisting of a hun- 
dred oxen offered upon some very extraor- 
dinary occasion. 

HEOTARE,a French superfictal measure, 
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containing 100 area, and equal to 247 Eng- 
lish statute acres, 

HECTIC FR’VER (hex, habit: Gr.), In 
Medicine, a continued fever, accompanted 
by debility, a small quick pulse, palenees, 
Joss of appetite, excessive perspiration and 
emaciation. It is, in some degree, inter- 
mittent, but the sweating is not followed 
by the relief it hrings in other febrile 
attacks. It very often accompanies con- 
pumption, 

HEC’'TOGRAMME (hekaton, a hundred: 
Gr.; and gramme), a French weight, con- 
taining 100 grammes or 1543'4 grains troy. 

HEC’TOLITRE (hekaton,a hundred: G7. ; 
and litre), a French measure of capacity for 
Hquids, containing 100 litres or 6102 8 cubic 
inches, that is, rather less than our quart. 

HEC‘TOMETRE (hekaton, ahundred : Gr. ; 
and métre), a French measure, equal to 100 
mé@tres or 3987°0001 English inches. 

HEDENBERG’ITE, in Mineralogy, a sili- 
cate of lime and iron, occurrimg In masses, 
composed of shining plates, which break 
into rhombic fragments. It was first ana- 
lyzed by Hedenberg, in Sweden, 

HED’ERA (ivy: Zaz), in Botany, a genus 
of shrubby climbing plants, nat ord Avra- 
beers, comprising the different kinds of 
vy. 

HED’GEHOG, the Erinaceus Luropers, 
asmall harmless nocturnal animal which 
feeds on worms, insects, &c. It belones 
to the family of moles, and is remarka)hle 
for the power of rolling itself into a globe, 
protected externally by its own prickles, 
when indanger. It is often hept in houses 
for the purpose of destroying cockroaches, 
Its popular name ‘urchin’ 18 probably a 
corruption of the Latin word ‘ erinaceus,’ 

HEGI’RA (the flight + Arab), the epoch 
of the flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
July 16, AD 622, whence eastern nations 
date their year of 354 days. 

HEIGHTS, MEASUREMENT OF. [(Sce 
HYPsowktTRyY,) 

HEIR-AT-LAW (Heres: Lat.}, the per- 
son to whom the real estate of an intestate 
descends. According to the law of Eng- 
land, if there are several children, the 
eldest son will take the real estate on the 
death of his father intestate. If there are 
no sons, but several daughters, the pro- 
perty will be divided amongst them equally, 
(See DESOENT.] ——-HEIR-APPARENT and 
HRIR-PRESUNPTIVE, terms applied to the 
possible successor to a crown or a dignity. 
The heir-apparent can only be deprived of 
the succession by his own death; the hefr- 
presumptive may lose his right to succeed 
by a nearer heir coming into existence. 
Thus, the eldest son of a king of Great 
Britain is the heir-apparent to the crown; 
the next brother of an unmarried king is 
the heir-presumptive, whuse right would 
be displaced {f the king married and had a 
child 


HEIR’LOOM, any personal chattel, such 
as a picture or a piece of plate, which, 
under a will or settlement, is directed to 
pass along with an estate. Heirlooms are 
only protected in the hands of tenants for 
life. They belong absolutely to the first 
person who has a veated estate of inherit 
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ance, on whose death intestate they go to 
his executor. 

HELIVAOAL (héliakos, relating to the 
sun; from Aélios, the sun: Gr.), in Ancient 
Astronomy, an epithet applied to the rising 
or setting of the stars, or, more strictly 
speaking, to their emersion out of and im- 
mersion into the rays and superior splen- 
dour of the sun. A star rises heliacally 
when, after it has been in conjunction with 
the sun, and on that account invisible, it 
gets at such a distance from that luminary 
xB to be seen in the morning befvre its 

rising, (See COSMICAL.) 

HELIAN’THUS (hélws, the sun; and an- 

| thos, a Huwer: Gr.), in Botany, a genus of 
pants, nat. ord. Composite ; containing the 

Jerusalem artichoke and the garden sun- 

flowers, 

HELIOCEN’TRIC (hélivs, the sun; and 
kentron, aceutre: Gr... In Astronoiny, the 
heliocentric longitude of # planet is the an- 
gle at the sun’s centre, formed by the pro- 
jection of its radius vector on the ecliptic, 
and a straight line drawn from the centre 
of the sun to the frst point of Aries. The 
heliocentric latitude of a planet ig the incli- 
nation of a line drawn between the centre 
of the gun and the centre of a planet to the 
plane of the ecliptic,-—Heliocentric place 
of a planet, the place of the ecliptic in 
which the planet would appear to a spec- 
tator placed at the centre of the sun. (Sec 
GEKOCENTRIC.]) 

HELIOW/RAPHY (hélios, the sun; and 
graphé, a picture: Gr.), a method of giving 
permaneucy to finages produced by the 
chemical effects of light. (See PHOoTo- 
GRAPHY.) 

HELIOWETER (hélhios, the sun; and 
metron, a measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring the diameter of the heavenly 
bodies. 

HE‘LIOSCOPE (hélios, the sun; and sko- 
peo, I examine: G7.), in Optics, a sort of 
telescope, pecullarly fitted for viewing the 
sun without pain or injury to the eyes. 

HE‘LIOSTAT (hélios, the sun; and statoa, 
-tanding ; Gr.), an tnetrument employed in 
surveying for reflecting a sunbeam from 
one spot to another, 

HE‘/LIOTROPE (Aélios, the sun; and 
tropé, a turning round: G.), in Mineralogy, 
a subspecies of rhomboidal quartz, of a 
deep green colour. Itis usually variegated 
with blood-red or yellowish dots, and is 
more or less translucent.——Also, the name 
of some sweet-scented slirubs, belongimeg to 
the genus Heliotropium, nat. ord. Borugi- 


nace. 

HELISPHER’ICAL (heliz, a spiral; and 
sphaira, a sphere: Gr.), spiral. The helé- 
spherical line ia the rhomb Ine in naviga- 
tion; go called because on the globe it 
winds round the pole spirally, coming 
nearer and nearer to it, but never termi- 
nating in it, 

HE’LIX (a spiral: Gr.), in Anatomy, the 
whole circuit of the auricle, or external 
border of the ear.—~-In Architecture, a 
spiral line, or something that winds; as, 
a winding staircase, or a small vyolute 
ander the flowers of the Oorinthian capl- 
tal-—In Zuology, a very large genus of 
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epee ie molluscs, bearing shelis. [See 
NAIL, 

HEL’/LEBORE (helleboros : Gr.), the Helle 
borus niger, or Christmas rose, an exotic 
plant, belonging to the naf. ord. Melan- 
thacee, the medical properties of which de- 
pend on a pecullar alkaloid called veratrin. 
A minute quantity applied to the nose ex- 
cites violent sneezing. The ancientsesteem- 
ed it as a powerful remedy in maniacal 
cases ; at present it js exhibited principally 
as an alterative; and it is recommended in 
dropsies and some cutaneous diseases, 
There is also the white hellebore, a pol- 
sonous plant, of the genus Veratrum, 

HEL’LENIC, a division of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of languages, embracing an- 
cient and modern Greek, 

HEL’/LENISM (Hellénes, the Greeks: Gr.), 
a phrase peculiar to the Greek tongue. 

HELLENIS'TIC (same deriv.), & name 
xiven to that dialect of the Greeks used by 
Jewish writers. Its pecullarity consisted 
in the Introduction of foreign words, but 
little disguised,and of exotic metaphors and 
idioms; but they used the ordinary Greek 
inflections in great number. 

HELM (Ger.), an instrument suspended 
along the hind part of a ship’s atern-post, 
where it turns upon hinges to the right or 
left, serving to direct the course of avessel, 
as the tail of a fish guides its body. The 
helm 1s usually composed of three parts, the 
rudder, the tiller, and the wheel; except in 
small vessels, in which the wheel is un- 
necessary. There are several phrases ir 
nautical language relating to the helm: as, 
up the helm, put the tiller to the weathe 
side; down the helm, put it to the lee side, 
helm amidships, or right the helm, put it 
even with the middle of the ship; port the 
helm, put it to the left side; starboard the 
helm, put it to the right side, 

HEL'MET or HELM (helmt or helm ; Ger.), 
defensive armour for the head, which was 
also called a headpiece and a casgue. An 
open helmet left the face unguarded, but 
sometimes had bars from the forehead to 
the chin. A closed helmet cOvered the 
nead, face, and neck, having slita for seeing 
objects, and perforations to admit alr; ite 
visor (utser, to take aim: Fr.), lifted up by 
means of pivots over the cars. A beaver 
(buveur, a drinker: Fr.), covered the mouth 
and chin, and either lifted up by revolving 
on the same pivots as the visor, or let down 
by other pivots near the jaws; it enabled 
tbe wearer to eat and drink with his 
helmet on. The helmets of the Greeks and 
Romans were open. The modern cavalry 
generally wear helmets,_—The helmet is 
used in Heraldry, by way of crest over the 
shield or coat, of arms, and expresses the 
different degrees of nobility by the different 
manner in which ft is borne. 

HELMINTHOL‘/OGY (helmins, a worm; 
and logos, a discourse: Gy.), the natural 
history of worms, (See ENTOzOA.) 

HE’LOTS (Heildtes: Gr.), certain slaves in 
Sparta, who, it is said, were originally in- 
habitants of the town of Helos, but were 
carried off and reduced to slavery by the 
Heraclidg, about 1000 B.o. They differed 
from other Greek slaves In nut belonging 
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Individually to separate masters; but 


being the property of the state, which 
rione had the disposal of thelr lives and 
freedom. Other accounts of their origin 
have been given. 

HELVET'IC, an epithet designating what 
pertains to the Helvefi, the ancient mhabi- 
tauts of Switzerland, or to the modern 
states and inhabitants of the Alpine re- 
gions: as, the Helvetic confederacy, &c 

HUM ACHATE or HEM ACHATE (hacua, 
blood : and achatés, uzate Gr), in Manera- 
low), aspecies of agate, of a blood Colour, 

HEM‘ATINE or H EW’ATINE (haema, 
blood: G7}, In Chemistry, the colouring 
principle of logwood it is of & pale red, 
abd a bitterish Caste. 

HEM‘ATITE (See H XMATITE.) 

HEMERALO'PIA (hemera, the day; and 
opsts, vision: Gr), iu Medieme, nocturnal 
blindness; a disease which consists in in- 
ability to see in the evening, though the 
sight fz perfect enough in the day-time. At 
sunset, Objects appcur to persons afflicted 
with this conmplaint as if covered with au 
ash coloured veil, that gwradually changes 
tuto a dense cloud, Which appears to inter- 
Vone between the eyes and surrounding 
objects. When brought into a room faintly 
lighted bs a candle, where uthers can see 
tolerably well, they can scarcely discern 
nny object; and by moonlight their sight is 
aftill worse 

HEMEROCAL‘LIS thémera, a day; and 
hatiog, beautiful: Gro, in Botany, a genus 
of bulbous-rooted planta, nat ord. Lalacece, 
includmg the dav lily of our gardens 

HEM’I, a Greek word used 1n the compo- 
sition of several terms borrowed from that 
language. It signifies half, bemg the same 
ag semnz and deme: thus, henuplegia ig a pa- 
ralysis of one haY of the body; hemuistuh, 
halfa verse; heme icle, a gema-circie. 

HEMICRA‘NIA Wénak ania from hémi, 
half; and kranion, the skull. Gr, in Medt- 
cine, a species of headache, which affects 
ouly one half or side of the head. 

HEMIOP’STA (h@mi, half; and dps, the 
eyo: Gr.), @ Medicine, a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees half, buf not the 
whole, of an object 

HEMIPLBE’GIA (hémeplécra’ from hem, 
half; aud plégé, a stroke. Gr), in Medicine, 
: pee ele affection of one side of the 

sody. 

HEMIP’TERA (héme, half; and pleron,a 
wing Gr), in Entomology, an order of 
ruching insects; characterized by having 
a horny Beak and four wings, of which the 
uppermost are thick at the base, with 
thinner extremities that Me flat and cross 
each other on the top of the back, or are of 
uniform thickness throughoypt, and slope 
at the sides like a roof. The young undergo 
an fncomplete metamorphosis, the Jarve. 
having the same form as the adult except 
as to the wings. The bed-bug and water- 
boatman (Notonecia) are examples of this 
order The species are nunierous, and often 
beautifully coloured ; but the odour is, in 
inany, very disagreeable. 

HEMISPHERE (hémisphairion: from 
hémi, half; and sphazra, a sphere: Gr.), in 
Aatropomy, one half of the sphere, The 
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called the northern and the s hemi- 
spheres, The horizon also divides the 
sphere Into two parts, called the upper and 
lower hemispherex. The term hemisphere is 
algo used for a map or projection of half 
the terrestrial globe, or half the celestial 
sphere, on a plaue; and is then often called 
planixphere 

HEMISPHEROIDAL (same deriv.), in 
Geometry, an appellation gis cn to whatever 
approaches to the figure of a hemisphere, 
but is not exartly one, 

HEM 'ISTICH (hémistichion: from hémi, 
half ; and stechos, a verse: Gr.), in Poetry, 
half & Verse, or a verse not completed. 
In reading common English verse, ashort 
pause is required at the end of each hemi- 
stich 

HEM’LOCK, the name of plants belong- 
ing to the umbelliferous genus Conroe. C. 
muculatum, the greater hemlock, Is poi- 
sonons ; the alkaloid Conta employed in 
medicine is extracted from it. In Canada, 
the Abzes canadensis, a coniferous tree, 
which attains the height of elghty feet 
with a diameter of three feet, is called 
Hemlock. It {sg an elegant tree with droop- 
ing branches. The bark is much used in 
tanning 

HEMP (hanf: Ger.), the fibres of the in- 
ner bark of the Cannabis sativa. It is pre- 
pared for sptuning In the same way as flax, 
and is made into strands or yarn for ropes 
The plant ig supposed to be a native of 
India, but has long been naturalized in 
Kurope, in many parts of which 1t ig grown 
extensively. Only the coarser kinds of 
hemp are employed in making cordage : the 

|finer being used for cloth, woich, though 
incapable of receiving the delicacy of 
hnen, is incomparably stronger, equally 
susceptible of bleaching, and posseased of 
the property of improving in colour by 
wear. Lhe kkughlsh hemp is much superior 
in Strength to that which grows in any 
other country. Nextto this is the Russian, 
from which sicking ts usually made. A 
large quantity of Russian sheeting, coarser 
at the price than any other foreign cloth, 
{5 imported into Lnuyliand on account of 1ts 
strength, 

HEN’BANE, the name of plants belong 
ing to the genus yoscyamus, nat. ord 
Sulanucew. The ZH, niger 18 a wild British 
plant. The roots, leaves, and seeds are 

' nofgonous: but, from its narcotic qualities, 
it fs occasionally serviceable in medicine. 
1ts active principle, hyoxcyamine, like bel- 
Jadouns, has the property of remarkably 
dilating the pupil, which causes so many 
rays to enter that vision becumes painful 
and imperfect. 

HENDEC’AGON (hendeka, eleven; and 
gona, an angle: Gr.), in Fortification, a 
place defended by eleven bastions.——In 
Geometry, a figure of eleven sides and 
angles. 

HEN DECASYL'LABLE (hendeka, eleven ; 

and sullubé, a syllable: G*r.), in poetical 
composition, & verse of eleven syllables 

Among the ancients it was particularly 

used by Catullus, and was well adapted fo 
clegant trifivs. 


equator divides the sphere into two parts, 
1 
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HEN’NA, a dye obtained in Egypt from 
a plant, the Lawsonia inermis, nat. ord, Ly- 
thraceew. The women stain their fingers 
and feet an orange colour with it. It is 
riso used for dyeing skins and textile fa- 
brica. 
HEPATIC (képatikes, belonging to the 
liver: Gr.), 1n Medicine, an epithet for 
whatever belongs to the liver.—— HEPATIC 
ARTERY, the artery which nourishes the 
substance of the liver ~——Hepatic Ducr, 
the trunk of the biliary pores. It rung 
from the sinua of the Hver towards the 
duodenum, and ie joined by the cystic duct. 
HE”?AT'IC AIR (same deriv.), the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or sulphide of hydro- 
gen of modern chemistry. 
HEP’ATITE (hé@patités, belonging to the 
liver: Gr.), a name given to the fetid sul- 
phide of barium. It sometimes occurs in 
globular masses, and is either compact or 
of a foliated structure By friction or the 
application of heat, itexhalesa foetid odour 
like that of sulphide of hydrogen 
HEPATI’TIS (same dertv.), in Medicine, 
Inflammation of the liver, of which there 
are two kinds, the acute and chronic Both 
require attentive medical treatment In 
warm climates, the liver is more Ilkely to 
| ve affected with inflammation than perhaps 

any other part of the body, from the addi- 
tlonal work thrown upon ft. Hepatic res- 
piration is intended as an auxiliary to 
pulmonic; but when any portion of the 
,| body is subjected to unusual exertion, {ts 
|| size is increased: hence the arm of the 
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the seven kingdome eristing in England 
between the fifth and ninth centuries 
These kingdoms were severally named, 
1, Kent; 2. Sussex; 3, Wesgex ; 4. Essex; 
5. Northumberland; 6. East-Anglia; and 
7. Mercia. The heptarchy was forined by 
degrees; but it may be said to have com- 
menced {n 449, when Hengist arrived on 
the island. In 827 Egbert was enabied, by 
a combination of circumstances, to assuine 
the title of King of England ; but, in 
reality, three of the kingdoms, Northum- 
berland, East Anglia, and Mercia, were 
still governed by their own kings, though 
those kings were his vassals and tributa- 
ries The kingdoms he actually governed 
were Kent, Sussex, Wessex, and Essex. 
HERACLI’DXY (the descendants of Her- 
cules, in Gr. Héraclés), The return of the 
Herachde@ wito Peloponnesus is said to have 
taken place in the year of the world 2682, a 
hundred years after they were expelled, and 
eighty after the deatruction of Troy. 
HER’ALD (héraut;: Fr), the title of an 
officer, Whose duty was, in former times, 
to declare war, to challenge in battle and 
combat, to proclaim peace, and to bear 
messages tn War; but {s,at present, to con- 
duct royal processions, the creations of no- 
bility, and the ceremonies of knighthood; 
to publish declarations of war, not to the 
eneny, but at home, to proclaim peace ; 
to record and blazqn armorial bearings; 
and to rectify abuses in arms, under the 
xutnority of the earl-marshal, by whom he 
is created. The heralds were formed into 


blackamith is larger than if his employ-!a college by Richard UI. The three chief 
ment were of a less energetic character. are called hings-at-arms; the principal of 


From its position, the liver cannot be sug- 

mented in size without inconvenience 
HEP'TACHORD (hepta, seven; and 

chordé, a string: Gr), in ancient Poetry, 


seyen chords producing different notes. 
The word was applied to the lyre when it 
had seven strings. 

HEP’TAGON (hepta, seven; and gonia, an 
angle. Gr.), in Geometry, a figure of seven 
sides and angles. The area of a regular 
heptagon is equal to the square of one 
of its sides multiplied hy 36339124. ——In 
Fortification, a place that has seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

HEPTAG’‘ONAL NUM’BERS = _ (same 
deriv.), in Arithinetic, a kind of polygonal 
numbers, in which the difference of the 
terms of the corresponding arithmetical 
progression is 5. Thus: 

Arithmeticals, }, 6, 11, 16, 21, &c. 


Heptagonals, 1, 7, 18, 34, 55, &c. 


| 
| 








these Is Garter ; the next is Clarencreuz, and 
the third Nornoy; the last two are called 
provincia] kings Besides these there are 
81x heralds, viz York, Lancaster, Somersct, 
Richmond, Chester, and Windsor. Below 
these are four pursuivants, viz. Bluemantle, 
Rouge Dragon, Rougecroix, and Portcullls 
Heralds, amongst the ancient Greeks and 
tomans, were held tn great estimation, and 
looked upon as sacred. Those of, Greece car- 
ied in their hands a rod of latrel, round 
which two serpents, without crests, were 
twisted as emblems of peace. 
HER’/ALDRY (same deriv.), the body of 
Tules relating to armorial bearings, teach- 
ing how to blazon or describe them in 
proper ternis, and how to marshal or dis- 
pose the different arms In an escutcheon or 
shield. The introduction of armorial bear- 
ings, in place of the images and statues of 
the Romans (the right to which was known 
among them by the term jus wmaginum), is 


Each term of the latter is found by adding ' to be ascribed to the northern tribes who 


the corresponding arithmetical term to its 


verses accomnpanied by music played on 
| 
preceding term. One of the properties of 


| 


overran Europe on the decline and fall of 
the empire. Although at first strictly mili- 


| these numbers {s, that ff they are multiplied | tary, and intended to afford a means of re- 


by 40, and 9 is added to the product, the 
sum {8 a square number, 

HEPTAN’DRIA (hepta, seven ; and anér, 
a male: Gr.), the seventh class of the Lin- 
nean system of plants, containing those 
which have seven stamens. 

HEP’TARCHY (hepta, seven ; and archo, 
I govern: Gr.), a government exercised by 
seve persuns: or a nation divided into se- 
ven governments.— -SAXON HEPTARCHY, 












cognizing the knight who, cased in complete 
armour, was unseen, yet, by being trans- 
mitted to hia posterity, they became badges 
of civil rank and honour; and, In course of 
time, other circumstances gave rise to hear- 
ings which were not purely military. Thus, 
on the establishment of the feudal system, 
the tenants of the king, or the great lords, 
represented on their shields the services 
they owed to thelr superiors, by way of an 
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acknow:edgment of their fidelity, whenco 
origtnated rosea, cinquefoils, spur-rowels, 
bows and arrows, hunting-horns, ships, &c. 
When, inspired with religious enthusiasm, 
the martial youth of almost al] Europe Icft 
their homes, about the end of the 1]th cen- 
tury, to conquer the Holy Land, the use of 
coats of arms became more general and ne- 
ceasary. In order to distinguish nations, 
armies, and families, the princes and com- 
manders chose their syinbols, sometimes 
in commemoration of the exploits and 
events of the campaign, or of the dignity 
of the commander, and sometimes from 
the cause in which they were engaged. 
This probably introduced, or at least made 
more coinmon, the figure of the cross, which 
1s horne in a diversity of forms. In Ihe 
manner, when tournaments were invented, 
they are supposed to have given rise to 
the fesse, pale, bend, and other ordinaries, 
which represented the fillets or hsts of 
different kinds which were worn by the 
combatants and those who attended, And 
it was from the practice of a herald’s de- 
scribing and recording the names, arms, 
and proofs of nobility, of the knights at 
tournaments, that the science took its 
name, In heraldic science, arms are said to 
he of pretension or dominion, That ifs, nu- 
tronal, or of community, as those of episcto- 
pal sees, cities, &c.; of concession, that ds, 
xugmentation of honour, being granted 
by sovereigns; of alliance, being derived 
from tbe union of families, And of «s- 


sumpten, being adopted according to the |! 
caprice of individuals. In times of chivalry, | 
arms were chiefly displayed on the shield or | 


escutcheon, and on the pennon or banner ; 
also on sword-hilta, and on the mantle or 
surcoat—which gave rise to the term cout 
of arms. The East seems to have contri- 
buted most of the singular devices of he- 
raldry. The Normans and French assi- 
duously cultivated heraldry, and reduced it 
to asystem, Ip the reign of Henrys LIT. of 
England, the vocabulary of heraldry was 
nearly such_as it is at present. 
chief terms@ce their proper places.] 


HERB (herba: Lut.), & plant with a soft or | 


aucevlent not woody stalk or stem, 

HER’BAL (same deriv.), & book giving an 
account of the names, nature, and uses of 
plants, their classes, genera, and species, 

HERBA‘/RIUM (herba, an herb: Lat.) or 
Hortus Siccus (a dry garden: Lat), a 
collection of specimens of plants carefully 
dried gtr abe dere The plants should be 
placed bétween sheets of porvus paper as 
s00n as possible after being gathered, and 
subjected to pressure. The paper should be 
repeatedly changed until the plants are 
quite dry. They should then be mounted 
on sheets of stout paper, elther by means 
of a strong solution of gum, or of slips of 
gummed paper. If well prepared, an herba- 
rium is exceedingly useful to the botanist. 
The name of the genus and species of plant 
should be written down, the place where it 
was found, the nature of the soil, and the 
season of the year at which {t was procured. 
The specimens may be collected into orders 
and classes, and titled and preserved in a 
poitfolio or cabinet. 
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HER’/BORIZE (same dertv.), a botanical 
term, siguifying to search for plants in 
their native places with a view to thelr 
examination. 

HER’CULES, an old constellation in the 
northern hemisphere. 

HEREDIT’AMENTS (hereditas, an Inhe- 
ritanee: JZat.), in Law, lands, tenements, 
and whatever a person inay have to himself 
and his heirs, by way of inheritance; and 
which, if not otherwise bequeathed, deacend 
to the heir, and not to the executor. Cor- 
poreal hereditaments are such as affect the 
senses, Jncorporeal hereditaments are des- 
cendible rights upon or over corporeal he- 
reditamcnts, as aright of pasture, advow- 
sone, &c. 

HERESY (huiresis, a choice: Gr.), an 
error in some fundamental doctrine of re- 
ligion, or a private opinion different from 
that of the orthodox church. Roman Ca- 
tholics hold all errors to be voluntary, 
which arc known deviations from the judg- 
ment of the Roman Catholic church. A 
diversity of opinion has always existed on 
certain points, and always will exist. How 
unreasonable that, on speculative matters, 
men should be hated and persecuted for 
holding those opinions which, after much 
careful examination, they feel convinced 
are true, by those who, perhaps, scarcely 
understand the nature of what they would 
go tyrannically force upon others, and who 
huve, in many cases, never troubled them- 
selves about the foundations (if any) upon 
which it rests. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to demand what is not, even if 
we would, In our power to grant— an assent 
to a doctrine as true which our mind tells 
us 18 false. The adoption of any particular 
form of religion should be due to a convic- 
tion of its truth, ascertained by careful 
| inquiry. If a religion be divine, the more 
, 1t 18 examined the more satisfactory 1¢ will 

appear, 
HERIOT, in Law, the fine paid to the 





death of the tenant. It is, usually, the best 
! beast of which the tenant dies possessed. 
HER’ISSON (a hedgehog: Fr.), in Forti- 
fication, a beam or bar armed with fron 
spikes pointing outwards, and turning on 
a pivot; used to block up & passage, 
HERMAPH’RODITE = (Hermaphroditos 
from the mythological fable of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, that is, Mercury and Venus), in 
Zoology, a term used to designate the union 
of the two sexes in the same individual, as 
in many of the lower animals.—-In Bo- 
tuny, a flower that contains both anthers 
and pistils.— In Zoology, hermaphroditiain 
is the exception ; in Botany, it is the rule. 
HERMENEUTICS (hermeneutikos, skilled 
in interpreting: Gr.), the art of finding 
the meaning of an author’s words and 
phrases, and of explaining it to others. The 
word is seldom used except in reference to 
theological subjects. 
HERMET‘ICAL SEAL/‘ING ( , 
hermetical: Fr.), among Chemists, for- 


merly signified the method of closing ves- 
sels, &c., with the materials of which they 
are made; thus, glass with giass,and metal 
with metal. The barometer tube ia hermeté 


lord of the manor by copyholders on the | 
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cally sealed at one end, by melting the glass, 
and causing it to run together, so as com- 
pletely to close the aperture. The phrase 
ta now employed to signify auch a closing 
of a vessel as prevents access of air to the 
interior 

HERMIT (er#@mutés, from erémos, a de- 
sert: Gr.), & person who passes his time in 
total seclusion from the worid The term 
ig usually applied to one who Hves in soli- 
tude for the purpose of religious contem- 
plation and devotion, In the early ages of 
Christianity herinits were very numerous; 
and they stilt abound amongst Mahom- 
medans and Buddhists 

HER’MIT CRABS, marine crustaceans 
belonging to the family Puguride The 
thorax {3 covered with a hurd crust, but 
the abdomen has onlya soft shin, and these 
auimals therefere protect themselves by 
taking up their abode in the cast-off uni- 
vaive shells of molluscs, which are quitted 
Tor others as they grow larger. These they 
drag about with them when they are in 
search of fuod. From the red colour of 
some species they are frequently called 
soldier crabs. 

HERNIA (Lat.; from hernos, a sprout: 
Gr), in Surgery, a rupture: a tumour 
formed by the displacement of part of the 
intestines or omentum, which protrudes 
by a natural or accidental opening fromthe 
cavity in which it {8 contained. When the 
parts cannot be reduced, or returned {nto 
the abdominal cavity, the hernia is said to 
be strangulated ; in that case, the passage 
through the intestines is interrupted, and, 
untess the gut can be replaced by an opera- 
tion, death will soon ensue As soon as 
any person perceives that he is «fected 
with a hernia, he should have recourse to 
medical advice, for the disease is then in 
the state most favourable for treatinent. 
When the hernia is reduced, it must be 
subjected toa constant compression, which 
{e effected by means of a truss. 

HE‘RO, in Pagan Mythology, an ilus- 
trious mortal, supposed to partake of im- 
mortality, and after his death to be placed 
among the gods There is no trace of 


hero-worship in Homer: it seems to have! ( 


begun after his time; and those who fell at 
Marathon were the last to whom such 
honours were paid.—_—_ HERO, {2 a poem or 
romance, the principal personage, or the 
one who has the principal share in the ae- 
tions related: as, Achilles in the Tliad, 
Ulysses in the Odyssey, &c -— HEROIC 
AGE, that age or period of the world tn 
which the heroes or demigods are supposed 
to have lived. The herote coincides with 
the fabulous age.——- HEROIC VERSE, hexa- 
meter verse, 80 called because it is used by 
poeta in their heroic poems. 

HER/ON (Fr.), uname given to wading 
birds of the genus Ardea. They are allied 
to the crane and stork, but are distin- 
guished by the middle claw on each foot 
being serrated. The best known species 
with us isthe Ardea cinerea, an inhabitant 
of heronries which were formerly more 
numerous than at present, when falconry 
hag gone out of fashion. Herons are very 
expert fishera, and take prey either by 
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wading after it where the water ts shallow, 
or by diving from the air when the object 
of their pursuit appears near the surface, 
They digest an enormous qnantity of food 
in a short time. 

HER’PES (Gr.; from herpo, I creep on) 
in Medicine, a term applied to several 
cutaneous eruptions, from their tendency 
to spread or creep from one part of the 
skin to another. One species is called tei- 
ters; another, shingles; and another, the 
ringworm, from its spreading in concentric 
circles They are generally seen in small 
distinct clustres, accompanied with Itching, 
aud terminating in scurfy scaies, This 
disease takes various names, according to 
{ts form or the part affected. These erup 
tions differ from erystpelas by an absence of 
tumefaction, and by the natural appearance 
of the skin between the crops of eruption; 
and they are distinguished from other si- 
inflar eruptions by the vesicular form of 
the cuticular elevations at their first ap- 

| pearance by their regular progress, and 
limited duration. 

HERPETOL/OGY (herpeton, a reptile; and 
logos, » discourse: G.), that part of Natural 
Histor) which treats of reptiles; a division 
of the sub-kingdom Vertebrata. This class 
of animals is distinguished by having the 
heart so constructed ag to transmit only a 
part of the blood to the lungs, the remainder 
being sent back through the body unpu- 
rifled: the animal heat and muscular ac- 
tivity are therefore lower with the Reptilia 
than the Mammalha, They are naked, that 
is to say without hafr or feathers, being 
¢lothed only with scales or hard bony 
plates. Reptiles are, with few exceptions, 
oviparous, and duo not incubate, They are 
destitute of the teata which are charac- 
teristic of INmammals. Excluding the am- 
phitia (frogs, toads, &c), which are now 
formed into a geparate clasa, reptiles are 
divided into five orders:—1. Sauria, Liz 
ARDS. 2 Ophidia, BNAKES 3. Chelona, 
TURTLES and TORTOISES. 4. Emydosauri, 
CROCODILES and ALLIGATORS 8 Amphis- 
bent. Fossil remains of some very large or 
curious forms of reptiles have been found. 

See ICGHTHYOSAURDUS, PTFRODACTYLE.] 
HER/RING (hereng, from heer, an army : 


Ger, on account of their vast numbers), the 


Clupea Harengus, &® malacopterygious fish. 
A grand shoal of many intllions, divided In- 
to coluinns of five or stx miles in length, 
and about four in breadth, appears at the 
Shetland Isles in Juue, where they branch 
off in al directions. Their progress ts 
marked by the number of birds which fol- 
low them to prey upon them. Those which 
arrive at the British coasts ure to be found 
In the greatest number off Yarmouth, the 
mart for herrings. Thetr migration is not 
from one latitude into another, but from a 
deeper to a shallower part of the ocean, 
where the ova may be deposited, and recelve 

‘the proper amount of heat, light, and oxy- 
gen. (See FISHERIES ] 

HERSE or HELSU,.L/ON (here, a harrow: 
F’.), in Fortification, a portcullis armed with 
sptkes, to block up a gateway or impede the 
march of an enemy. 

HES/PEROS or VES/PER, {in Astronomy, 
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the evening star; an appellation given to, walnut The common or shell bark hickory 
the planet Venus when it sets after the | (Carya alba) and the smooth bark hickory 
bun, (C. glabra) are tall and slender furest trees, 
HET’EROOLITE (heteroklitos - from hete- | having an average height of more than 100 
ros, otuerwise {and Klino, I infilet : Gr.), in feet, The wood is heavy and much used 
Grammar, a word which fs irregular or where strength is required. It is much 
anomalous, either in declension or conjuga- | prized for heating purposes, and it contains 
tion, or which deviates from the forms of |a considerable quantity of potash, The 
{uflection usual with words of a like kind. hetnel of thenut of C, alba is eaten, but that 
HET’ERODOX (heterodozes. from heteros,| of the other species is very bitter. The 
different ; and doxa, opinion : Gr,), the oppo } Pekkan nut, another North American tree, 
site of orthodox ; a milder term than hereta- | 18 Curya oliverformis. 
ed, but of similar import. HIDAL’GO (son of something: Span.), 4 
HETEROG’AMODSBS (heteros, different: and | term in Spain for a person of gentle birth. 
a wmos, Marriage: Gr.), in Botanya term ap- | Fidalgo is the equivalent term in Portugal. 
plied to the flowers of the composia, when HIDE, a word formerly used in land- 
some of the florets of acapitulum are both ; measure, for such a space as might be 
staminiferous and piatilhferous, whilst} ploughed with one plough; or as much as 
others are only pistilliferous, or have neither | would maintain a family, 
stamens nor pistils. H!]’DEBOUND, tn Farriery, a term fot 8 
HETEROG’ENEOUS (heteroa, another; | disease in horses and cattle in which the 
genos, kind: Gr.), that which ig composed of | skin cleaves to the side.——Also a term in 
unlike parts, opposed to homogeneous. Botany; a tree being said to be hidebound, 
HETEROPHY1L’LOUB (heteros, different ; | when the bark {gs go close or firm as to im 
and phullon, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, pro-! pede the growth 
ducing leaves of several forms. HVERARCHY (hterarchia > from hiereus, 
HEX’AGON (hex, 81x 3 and génza, anangic.| Apriest, and archo, I govern: Gr.), aterm 
Gr.), in Geometry, a figure of six sides and | applied sometimes to the supposed polity, 
angles, Its area is the square of one of the | or social constitution, among angels, Al-0 
equal sides multiplied by 2°598076. ecclestastical government, or the asubordi- 
HEXAGYN’IA (hex, six; and giuné, a fe- | nation of rank among the different orders 
male: Gr.), in Botany, an order of plantain | of the clergy 
the Linnsan system, comprehending those HIEROGLYPH’ICS (hrerogluphikos from 
with six pistils in the flower. hieros, sacred 3 and glupho, 1 eugrave: @r.), 
HEXAHE’DRON (hex, six; and hedra,a| the expression of ideas by representations 
base: Gr.), in Geometry, one of the five | of \isible objects ; a word specially applied 
regular solids; the cube. The other four! to the sculptured writings of the ancfent 
are, the tetrahedron or pyramid, the octa- | Egyptians. These were wholly uudecipher- 
hedron, the dodecahedron, and the icosa- | able for many ages, but Dr. Young dis- 
hedron, covered the track, and Champollion pursued 
HEXAM’ETER (hexametros: from her, | it with perseverance and ingenuity. They 
six; and metron, & measure Gr.), in an- | are supposed to have consisted of three dif- 
cient poetry, a verse consisting of six feet, | ferent characters:—1 The herogluphces, 
the first four of which may be either dac- | properly so called, which were representa 
tyls or spondees, the fifth must regulurly | tions of the objects themselves, either 
be a dactyl,and the sixth always a spondee | entire or abridged; and were divided into 
The poems of Homer and Virgil are in this | tle qui ative proper, Jiguratite conventional, 
verge. andygurativeabridged 2 Characters repre- 
HEXAN’BRIA (hex, six: and anér, a 


senting ideas by visible oJects used as 
male: @7.), in Botany, one of the Linnwan | symbols, thus,a tumult, by aman throwing 
classes, comprehending those plants which | arrows, &c. Soinetimea the connection 
have six atamens in each flower. between the type and antitype is obvious; 
HEX’ASTYLE (hecasrulos : from hex, si<;| in others it canuot be traced. These cbha- 
and stulos, a column: G@r.), in Architecture, | racters have been called symbelwal: the 
a building with efx columns in front, Greeks termed them nerogly phics, 8 Cha- 
HIA/TUS (Lat.), an unpleasant opening | racters representing sounds, and termed 
of the mouth, when vowels end and begin | phoneta. It is aupposcd they were like 
words ; also any deficiency tn a manuscript | nesses of animals or objects whose names 
which deStroya the connection. began with the letters or sounds; writers 
HIVBERNACLE § (hibernaculum, winter | were not confined to the use of one repre- 
quarters: Lat,), Linnwua’s name for a bull | sentative for each Jetter. Besides hiero- 
or a bud, in which the embryo of a future | glyphica, the Egyptians used heeratic ana 
plant ia enclured by a scaly covering, and | demotic cluuacters, which were convel 
protected froin injuries during winter. sions of the hieroglyphics into a current 
HIBERNA‘TION. (Seco Dormant,]) hand, the latter nearly alphabetical, The 
HIBIS'CUS, a genus of plants, nat. ord. | Meticans, when the Spaniards Invaded their 
Malvacea, containing many species thatare | country, used hieroglyphic or picture wri- 
cultivated on account of their handsome | ting, but they had no alphabet. 
flowers, The mutable rose (H, rosa-sinensts) HIEROGRAM'MATISTS  (hierogramma- 
and the Syrian hibiscus (A. syriacus) ai | teus: from heros, sacred ; and gramunateus, 
examples. ascribe: Gr.), in Antiquity, priests amongst 
HICGK‘ORY, the name of some North | the Egyptians who presided over learning 
American trees, belonging to the nat. ord 


and religion. Their duty was to take care 
Juglandaceaa, and therefore allied to the 
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of the hieroglyphics, and expound relt- 
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HIERONICES | 


| gious mysteries and opinions. They were 
also skilled In divination, and were honour- 
ed with many exemptions frum civil duties 


and taxes, 


HIERONI'CES (hieronzkés: from hieros, | 
| sacred ; and niké, victory ; Gr.),in Antiquity, lous monster, compounded of a horse and a 
a conqueror at the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- griffin. 


mian, and Nemman games. 
HIEROPHAN'TES (hierophantés: from 
hieros, sacred; and phatno, I show: Gr.), 


, the priest who initiated candidates at the 
| Bleusinian mysteries. 
| 


He was required to 
bea citizen of Athens; and held the office, 
mh was of considerable importance, for 
life. 

HIMGHNESS, a title of honour given first 
to bishops, then to princes. The kings of 
England, before James L, were not ad- 
dressed with the title of ‘majesty,’ but that 

| ofhighnessonly, At present the children of 
crowned heads are generally styled royal 
highness, a title first assumed by the Duke 
of Orleana, brother to Louis XIII Those 
of the emperors of Austria and Ruasia are 
etyled imperial highness. All other princes 
are addressed as serene highness 

HIGH-PRIEST, the head of the Jewish 
priesthood. Moses conferred this dignity 
upon his brother Aaron, in whose family tt 
descended without interruption. Afterthe 
subjugation of the Jews by the Seleucidm, 
the Plolemies, and the Romans, it was 
cften arbitrarily conferred by their foreign 
masters. The importance of the high- 
priest's office ts indicated by the splendour 
and costliness of his garment, which was 
among the most beautiful works of ancient 


art, 

HI’LUM (a tiifie: Lat.), in Botany, the 
part by which the ovule is unfted to the 
cord that attaches it to the placenta. In 
many ripe seeds the hilum is marked by a 
ecar., 

HINDOO'S, the Aryan inhabitants of the 
East Indies; apeople distinguished for their 
humanity, gentleness, industry, and know- 
Jedye of the polite arts, ata time when most 
of their Asiatic neighbours were yet only 
in the fret stages of civilization, when the 
Greeks were in obscurity, and the nations 
of Europe were in a state of barbarism, 
In earlier times, before they were op- 
pressed by a foreign yoke, they had reached 
a high dexsree of civilizatiun; and their 
country has been considered as the cradle 
of the artsand sciences. (Sce BRAHMINISM 
and CaasreE J 

HIPPOCEN’TADUR (happokentauros : from 
hippos, 8 horse; and kentauroas,a centaur; 
Gr.), in ancient fable, a mouster, half man 
and half borse. The hippocentaur differed 
‘from the centaur in this, that the latter 
rode on an ox, and the former on a horse, 
as the name imports. 

HIP’POCRAS, a medicinal drink, com- 
posec of wine with an infusion of spices and 
other ingredients ; used as a cordial. 

HIPPOC/RATES'’ SLEEVE, in old Phar- 
macy, a conical bag, made of a square piece 
of flannel, and used for straining syrups 
and decoctions, 

HIP’PODROMBE (hippodromos : from htp- 
pos, ahorse; and dromos,a course: Gr.), in 
Antiquity, a course for chariot and horse 
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races. The most celebrated was that at 
Olympia, finished by Constantine, and one 
which still fills with astonishment the trae 
veller who visits the Turkish capital, 
HIP’POGRIFF (hippogrife: Fr.), a fabu- 








In Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso,’ the 
| Knight Ruggiero is sent on a hippogriff to 
‘the moon, 

HIPPOPOT’AMUS or RIVER Horse 
(hippopotumos: from hippos, a horace, and 
potamos, a river: Gr.), a gigantic pachyder- 
matous quadruped, equal to the rhinoceros 
in strength, and inferior only to the ele- 
phant in size, being from 12 to 20 feet jong 
It is supposed to be the Hehkemoth of Job. 
The head is very large, the Jegs are short 
and thick, and the short tusks are harder and 
whiter than those of theelephant§ Ita hide 
is so thick that it ia bullet proof. It lives 
chiefly tn water, and walks at the bottom, 
raising its head occasionally for respiration 
It feeds on grain and vegetables, atid, unless 
attacked or 1|])-treated, is perfect); harmless, 
There is only one Hving species, and that 
frequents the rivers of Africa. It is some 
times seen in salt water The fossil remains 
of several extinct species have been fuund. 

HIPPU’‘RIS (hippourta: from hippos, a 
horse; and oura, a tail: Gr.), in Botany, a 
genus of plants, nat. ord. Haloragacee. They 
grow in damp places, have very simple 
flowers, consisting only of a calyx with one 
stamen and one pistil, and are known as 
mares tala, Thev must not be confounded 
with the horse tails, which are cr) ptogamio 
planta, 

HIPS (heopa: Sax), in Botany, the ripe 
fruit of the dog-rose, which {3 often made 
into a sweetmeat, 

HIRU‘/DO (Lat), the Leech, a wenus of 
red-blooded worms, of aquatic habits, pro- 
vided with a sucker at both ends of the 
body. The medicinal leech (diirudo medi 
cals) has the oral aperture tranaverae, tri 
radiate, and surrounded with three carti- 
laginous Jawa, each armed with two rows of 
very fine teeth. This apparatus enables it 
to penetrate the skin, and insufes @ ready 
flow of blood, without causing a dangerous 
wound, The extent of the leech trade muy 
be understood from the fact that four of 
the principal dealers in London annually 
import 7,200,000. 

i HIRUN’DO ta swallow: Lat.),§n Ornitho- 
logy, a genus Of fissirostral or wide-gaping 
passerine birds, of which there are three 
species in Britain, the chimney swallow 

| (HL, rustica), the martin (H. urbtca)tand the 

Rand martin (HZ. riparia). Africa seems the 

chief resort of the British swallow during 

winter, Some have supposed that they do not 
| migrate, but pass the winter under water 
jin a torpid state, But no warm-blooded 
unimal can hybernate under water.._—~The 
nests of the Hirundo esculenta are reckoned 
& most exquisite delicacy among the Chi- 
| nese, who make them into soups and use 
them in their most delicate dishes. They 
consist of a gelatinous substance, secreted 
| by the bird to form the abode of its young. 
These neats have the form of a saucer, and 
the width of atumbler. Those taken before 
ithe bird has laid its eggs are the moat 
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valuable: these are of a red colour, and 
nearly transparent, closely resembling isin- 
giasa, only more brittle. The best kind is 
sold in China at the rate of 98, an ounce. 
They are dissobved in water, and made into 
a tasteless soup. The collection of the nests 
{a said to be attended with difficulty and 
danger, as the birds construct them in 
caverns In gea cliffs, 

HISTOL/OGY (histos, a web; logos, a dis- 
course: Gr.), the study of the formation 
and growth of animal and vegetable tissues. 
It ia prosecuted by the aid of the micro- 


scope, 

HISTORICAL PAINTING, that depart- 
ment of the art which ‘treats of events, 
actions, and characters (says Mrs. Jameson) 
of high and general importance. It may 
be sacred or profane. It is termed sacred 
when the subjects are taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, or the legendary lives of saints; 
profane, when the subjects are borrowed 
from classical or modern history, or from 
the fables of ancient mythology.’ 

HISTORIOG/RAPHER (historia, history ; 
and grapho, I write: @r.),a professed writer 
of history. 

HISTORY (historia, from historeo, I in- 
quire: Gr., a word which seems to have 
been first used by Herodotus. In strictness 
itisappled only to the civil history of man; 
though, when qualified, it is used to {ndi- 
cate other branches of investigation : thus 
natural history, &c. Asio the class of events 
which it relates, civil history has been 
divided into ecclesfastical, political, and 
literary ; as to extent, into universal and 
particular. The whole body of history has 
been classed under five heads :—1. That of 
the Jews. 2. That ofempiresand states illus- 
trated by classical and Jewish writers, viz. 
Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Phoeuicia, and Car- 
thage. 3. Classical history, being that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 4. That of natious 
possessing annals of their own, viz. China, 
India, Modern Persia, Arabia, and the Mo- 
hammedan conquests, 5. Modern European 
history, tncluding the colonies and con- 
quests of Karopeans. An historian should 
have the rare quality of being free from 
every prejudice, whether of country or of 
religion. The student of history should 
have the same, to profit by it as much as he 
may. (See TRADITION.) 

HISTRION'IC ART (histrionicus, from 
histrio, an actor, and chiefly a pantomimist: 
Lat.), the art which teaches how to bear a 
part in dramatic representations. 

HITOHy among seamen, a sort of knot 
or noose for fastening a rope to anything. 
Hitches are distinguished by the names of 
a half-hitch, a clove-hitch, a rolling-hitch, &c., 
according to the nature of the knot, 

HOAR’-FROST (har, white: Saz.), the 
white particles of ice formed hy the con- 
gelation of dew. 

HOAR’HOUND, the name of several 
plants of different genera. The common 

oarhound is the Marrubium vulgare, nat. 
ord, Labiate. It has a bitter taste, and is 
used as an attenuant. 

HOOK’DAY or HOKZ’DAY, a day of 
feasting and mirth, formerly observed in 
England the second Tuesday after Easter, 


to commemorate the destruction of the 
Danes in the time of Ethelred IT., a.p. 1002. 

HOG (hweh: Wel.), in Zoology, a well 
known and valuable quadruped, belonging 
to the genus Sus, which forms a link be- 
tween the cloven-fouted, the whole-footed, 


and the digitated quadrupeds. The domes- 
ticated varieties of the hog are exceedingly 
numerous. The generic characters are, four 
or Bix incisors in the upper jaw, converg- 
ing; six in the lower jaw, projecting; two 
canines in the upper, and two in the lower 
Jaw, very long; fourteen molars in each 
jaw; the snout prominent, truncate, and 
containing a pecullar bone; feet clovet. 
In their taste, hogs manifest a strange de- 
gree of caprice; for whilst they are singu- 
larly delicate in their choice of herbs, they 
will devour with voracity the most nau- 
seous and putrid carrion.——The wild boar, 
from which all of our domestic varieties are 
derived, is found in most parts of Europe 
and Asia, and is by no tneans so filthy or 
stupid an animal as the tame hog. His 
snout is longer, his ears shorter; he roots 
up the ground in a different manner, 
ploughing it up in furrows ; his tusks are 
larger, being, in some instances, ten inches 
long; they are bent circularly, and are ex- 
ceedingly sharp at the puints, Hunting 
this animal has always been a favourite 
amusement, When he is roused, he goes 
slowly and uniformly forward, frequently 
stopping and facing his pursuers, and in- 
flicting severe or even mortal wounds. 

HOGS’HEAD, a measure of capacity, 
containing 524 imperial gallons. It is equal 
to half 2 pipe. 

HOLD (healdan; Sax), in ships, the 
whole interior or cavity of a veasel, which 
contains the hallast, water, coals, wood, 
provisions, and cargo. It is divided into 
the after-hold, the fore-hold, and the mozunr- 
hold, by bulkheads. 

HO’LINESS (heilig, holy: Ger.), a title 
given to the pope, who is styled ‘your 
holiness,’ or ‘most holy father ;:’ tn Latin, 
sanctissime or beatissime pater. 

HOL’LY (holeyn: Sax.), the name of some 
evergreen trees belonging to the genus lez, 
nat. ord. Aquifoliacew. The common holly 
(Ilex aquifolium) is well known for ite pol- 
ished prickly leaves and red fruit, It grows 
to aheight of from 20 to 30 feet. The wood 
is very hard and is employed by inlayers and 
turners.——KNEE-HOLLY, a plant, the but- 
cher's broom, of the genus Ruacus.—— SEA- 
HO.LY, a plant, of the genus Eryngium. 

HOL’/LYHOCK, the Althea rosea of bota- 
nists, nat. ord. Malvacee. Itis much culti- 
vated in English gardens, but it is a native 
of the east. 

HOL’OCAUSBT (holokauston: from holos, 
the whole; and kaio, 1 burn: Gr.),a burnt 
offering, or sacrifice wholly consumed by 
fire; of this kind was the daily sacrifice in 
the Jewish church. It was intended as an 
acknowledgment that the person offering, 
and all that belonged to him, were a proof 
of the divine bounty. The pagan nations, 
who also offered holocausts, probably con- 
sidered them in the same light, 

HOL’/OGRAPH (holographos: from holos, 
the whole; and grapho, I write: Gr.), a 
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writing wholly by the hand of the person 
whose instrnment it Is, 

HO’LY ALLVANCE. A religious feeling 
had long prevailed among the nations of 
the Continent that their preceding suffer- 
ings, arising from the horrors of war and 
invasion, were the direct consequences of 
the French revolution, which they looked 
apon as a punishment infifcted upon the 
world for its timptety. After the fall 
of Napoleon, this feeling still remained 
strong in their minds, and they were 
induced to believe that religion might 
be made the basis of international politics, 
Participating in this apirit, and desirous 
of becoming the pacificator of Europe, the 
emperor Alexander of Russia applied to the 
emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia 
to join him in establishing an alliance for 
the promotion of this glorious object. To 
his request these monarchs readily ac- 
ceded. Thedocument which Alexander had 
drawn up, and sent to them in his own 
handwriting, was signed by the emperor of 
Austria and the king of Prussia, It was 
stipulated that the three sovereigns should 


cide, and between manslaughter and mur 
Ger, are, in many cases, dificult to define 


with precision. But, in general, the ac- 
cused has the advantage of any uncertainty 
or obscurity that may hang over his case, 
since the presumptions of law are usually 
in his favour. 

HOM'ILY (homilia, an assembly: Gr.), a 
sermon or discourse upon some polnt of 
religion, delivered ina plain manner, 60 a8 
to be easily understood by the common 
people. In the primitive church, hotly 
meant rather a conference or conversation 
by way of questionand answer, which made 
part of the office of a hishop till the fifth 
century, when the learned priests were 
allowed to preach, catechive, &c., in the 
same manner as the bishops used to do 
There are still extant several fine homilies, 
composed by the ancient fathers..—Ho- 
MILETIO THEOLOGY, & branch of practical 
theology, which teaches the manner in 
which ministers of the gospel should adapt 
their discourses to the capacities of their 
hearers; and potnts out the best methods 
of instructing, both by their doctrines and 


invite others to become members of the | examples. 


Holy Alilance; and, in the sequel, all the 
European sovereigns, except the pope, 
joined it. Since the secession of England 
and France it can scarcely be said to exist. 

HO’LY-ROOD DAY, a festival observed by 
Roman Catholics on the 14th of September, 
in memory of the exaltation of the Cross. 

HO’LY THURS’DAY, in the Roman Ca- 
tholie church, the Thursday before Easter 
Sunday. 

HO'LY-WATER, in the Roman Catholic 
and Greck churches, water which has been 
consecrated by prayera and other cere- 
monies, and {s used for eprinkling the 
faithful and things required for the church. 
It is contained ina particular kind of vases, 
at the doors of churches, and also within 
them at certain places ; and from them the 
worshippers sprinkle ‘themselves before 
prayer. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
used lustral water, when entering their tem- 
ples; and employed it on other occasions 
also, to sprinkle and purify the people. 

HO’/LY WEEK, the week before Easter 


Sunday. 

HOM‘AGE (kommage: Fr.), in Law, the 
oath of submission and loyalty, which the 
inferior or tenant, under the feudal system, 
used to take to his lord when first admitted 
to his possessions or land. 

HOMICIDE (homicidium: from komo, a 
human being; and cado, I kill: Dat), in 
Law, the killing of onc human being by 
another. It is of three kinds, justjluble, 





HOMMOP’ATHY (homoios, like; and 
' pathos, feeling: G@r.), a medical practice 
which had its commencement in the begin- 
ning of the present century, Theo funda- 
mental principles are that every medicine 
has a specific power of inducing a certain 
diseased state of the aystem; and that if 
such medicine be given to a patient suffer- 
ing under the discase, it disappears. Medi- 
cines, therefore, are administered to an ex- 
tent just sufficient to induce an action 
superior to that of the disease; but still in 
unfinitestmal quantities, the millionth ofa 
grain being often too much. Medical men 
do not generally admit any reality in this 
Byatem; they attribute the cures which 1 
seeins to effect to regiinen and habits bene 
ficial to the patient, and which they them- 
selves in many casen would prefer to the 
adminfatering of medicines. 

HOMOGE’NEOUS (homovoa, like; and ge- 
nos, kind: Gr.),a term given té-substances 
when they consist throughout of an aggre- 
gation of similar particles, in opposition to 
heterogeneous, 

HOMOLOGY. Those parts of organizec 
beings which correspond in structure and 
origin, but not fn office, are termed homo- 
logous; those parts which are only alike in 
function are said to be analogous, Thus, 
the wings of birds and the wings of insects 
are analogous, not homologous} the air- 
biadder of fishes ts homologous with, byt 
not analogous to, the lungs of the higher 


excusable, and felonious ; justifiable, when it | vertebrates; whilst the wings of birds and 


proceads from unavoidable necessity, with- 
out an intention to kill, and without negil- 
gence; excusable, when it happens from 
misadventure, or in self-defence; felonious, 
when it proceeds from malice, or is done in 
the prosecution of some unlawful act or in 
a sudden passion. Homicide committed with 
premeditated malice is murder; without 
it, manslaughter. Suicide, or self-murder, 
is also felonious homicide, (Bee FELO-DE- 
o£.) The lines of distinction between 
fwlonious and excusable or justifiable homi- 


ee 





the pectoral fins of fishes are both homo- 
logous and analogous, that is, they have 
not only the same office, but the same 
structural origin. ‘No group of organic 
beings,’ says Darwin, ‘can be well under 
stood until their homologies are made out; 
that is, until the general pattern, or, as it is 
often called, the ideal type, of the several 
members of the group is intelligible. No 
one member may now exist exhibiting the 
full pattern; but this does not make the 
subject less important to the naturalist, 
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rohably makes ft more important for the 

ll mnderstanding of the group. The ho- 
mologies of any being, or group of beings, 
can be most sprely made ont hy tracing 
their embryological development when that 
is possible; or by the discovery of organs 
in a rudimentary condition; or by traciug 
through a long series of beings a close 
gradation from one part to another, until 
the two parts or organs employed for widely 
different functions, and most unlike each 
other, can be joined by a succession of 
short linka. No instance is known of a 
Close gradation between two organs, unless 
they be homologically one and the same 
organ. The iniportance of the science of 
homology resta on its giving us the key- 
note of the possible amount of difference 
tn plan within any group; it allows us to 
class under proper heads the most diver- 
sified organs ; {t shows us gradations which 
would otherwise have been overlooked, 
and thus aida us in our classification ; it 
explains many monstrosities; it leads tu 
the detection of obscure and hidden parts, 
or mere vestiges of parts, and shows us 
the meaning of rudiments,’ 

HOMW’OPHONE SIGNS (homos, Ilke; 
phone, a sound: Gr.); in Philology, when 
tlfferent signs stand for the same sound 
they are said to be bomophone, 

HOMO’PTERA (homos, like; pteron, a 
wing: Gr.), a sub-order of insects with four 
membraneous wings, 6f which the first 
pair are larger, and do not lap over each 
other when the insects are in a state of 
repose. The coccug, the cuckoo-spit insect, 
the LANTHORN FLY, the Croapa, and 
plant-lice (APHIDES), belong to this order, 
The metamorphosis of the homoptera 18 in- 
complete. This sub-order is a division of 
the order Rhyncota or Hemiptera. 

HON‘EY (honwg: Ger.), a sweet viscid 
liquor, secreted in the nectarles of flowers, 
collected by the working bees, and depo- 
sited in the cells of the combs. Virgin 
honey is that which fs obtained from the 
hive of bees that have never swarmed; 
also, that wich runs out of the comb of 
itself. Honey appears to be merely g@a- 
thered by the bees ; for it consists only of 
vegetable products, such as the sugars of 
grape, gumand manna, along with mucilage 
extractive matter, a little wax, and acid 
Narbonne honey owes its peculiar excel- 
lence to the flowers on which the bees feed. 
Trebizond honey is remarkable for its tn- 
toxicating properties. Many instances of 
poisonous Boney have been recorded. Honey 
containg a crystallizable sugar, and an un- 
cryatallizable in the liquid state, 

HON’EYCOMB, @ waxen substance, of a 
firm, close, texture, formed by bees into 
hexagonal cells, in which they deposit their 
honey and eggs. These ce}is are srranged in 
two layers, placed end to end, the openings 
of the different layers being in opposite di- 
rections, The comb is placed vertically, 
the cells being therefore horizontal; and 
i¢ is strengthened, where possible, by addi- 
tional supports, the parts being fastened to 
ene another and to the sides of the hive. 
The interval between the different cakes of 
somb is sufficient readily to allow the pas- 





sage of two bees; and passages which are 
pierced here and there afford a communiea- 
tion between al] parts of the hive. The sides 
of the cells are all much thinner than the 
finest paper; and yet they are so strength- 
ened by their arrangement that they are 
able to resist all the motions of the bee 
within them. In fact, the construction of 
the cells is such as to allow the greatest 
possible number in a given space, with the 
least possible expenditure of material, 

HON’‘EY-DEW, a sort of saccharine sub- 
stance ejected on plants by certain aphides. 

HON'EY LO‘OUST, a leguminous de- 
ciduous tree belonging to the genus Gledi:ts- 
chia, so named after Gleditech, a Rerlin 
botanist. Most of the species are natives 
of China or North America and have acacia- 
Hike leaves and large branching thorus, 

HON’‘EY STONE or MELLITE, a miner] 
found in lignite deposits. It has a yellow- 
ish or reddish colour and crystatlizes in 
octahedrons with asquare base. Itisacom 
dination of alumina and mellitie acid, a 
peculiar compound of carbon, oxygen, and 
water. 

HON'EYSUCKLE or Woopsinr, well- 
known plants with fragrant flowers, species 
of the genus Lonicera in the nat. ord, Caprr 
Soliacea. 

HONG, the Chinese name fora European 
factory. The Hong merchants, of whom there 
are about a dozen, reside at Canton, and are 
responsible forthe conduct of the Europeans 
with whom they dea! 

HON’‘OUR (honor: Lat), in Law, a supe- 
rior seigniory, to which other lordships and 
manors owe suit and service, and which, 
itself, holds of the king only.—— Honours 
oF WAR, honourable terms granted is A 
vanquished enemy, when he is permittéd to 
march out of a town with drums beating, 
colours flying, &c., and all the insignia of 
military pomp.——LAWS oF HoNouoR, 
among persons of fashion, signify certain 
rules by which their soctal intercourse is 
regulated, and which are founded on a re- 
gard to reputation. These laws require a 
punctillous attention to decorum tn exter- 
nal deportment, but often lead to the most 
flagrant violations of moral duty..— COURT 
oF HONOUR, an ancient court of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, having power to re- 
dress injuries of honour, and to hold pleas 
respecting matters of arms and deeda of War. 

HON’OURABLE (honorabilia: Lat.), a 
title, given by courtesy, to the younger 
sons of earls, and to all the children of vis- 
counts and barons; to persons enjoying 
certain places of trust and honour; collec- 
tively, to the House of Commons, to the East 
India Company, and to each of the Inns of 
Court. Also,an epithet of respect ut die 
tinction given by members of the House 
of Commons, when speaking of other mem- 
bers, as, ‘ the honourable gentleman.’ 

HOOP’ING-COUGH (houpper, to shont: 
¥Fr.; if spelled whooping-cough, an, to 
shout; Goth. The French word ie derived 
from this), a disease marked by a convul- 
sive strangulating cough, in which the pa- 
tient whoops, with a deep inspiration of tho 
breath, Children are most cominuliy sah 
ject to it, and it scons to depend on a 
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specific contagion, which affects them but 
once in the.r life. 

HOO'POE, an African bird which some- 
times visits England ; remarkable for the 
crest of feathers on ite head. It is the 
Upupa spore of orntthologiats, who place it 
along with the wrens and the nuthatch, in 
the famll) of Certhiade, 

HOP (hoppan: Ang. Sax.), the Humulus 
lujnius of botanists, a climbing plant, be- 
longing to the order of Urticucee. The 
female flowers are used for the purpose 
of inparting an agreeable aromatic hitter 
flavour to malt liquors, and to preserve 
thein from fermentation. Hops are anid 
to have been futroduced into England from 
the Netherlands in the 16th century ; and 
their cultivation is espectafly attended to in 
the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford. The best method of 
drying hops ts on a kiln over a charcoal fire ; 
ag soon as the stalks are brittle, and the top 
leaves easily fall off, the process is complete. 
When taken from the kiln they should be 
laid by for three weeks or a month before 
they are bagged. The whole process, from 
the time of planting to the preparation for 
the purposes of commerce, requires much 
experience and many precautions When 
hops are tn he kept two or three years, they | 
must be powerfully compressed, aid Due | 
Jnto closer canvass bags than when they 
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HORDE, a collective name for those mi- 
gratory tribes which, like the Tartars, extfat 
not by pasture or agriculture, but by plun 
der and rapine. 

HORIZON (horizon, from Roriso, I termi 
nate: Gr.), in popular language, the fine 
where the sky meets the sea, or aplain. As- 
tronomers distinguish between the sensible 
and rational horizons: the sensible horizon 
is a plane tangential to the earth’s surface at 
the place of the spectator, extending on all 
sides unt!) it is hounded by the sky. The 
ratumal horizon is a plane prralilel to the 
former, but passing through the centre of 
theearth. Itisclear that a spectator whose 
eye is not level with, but at any distance 
whatever above, the sensible horizon, can 
see Stars, &c., that are actually below ft, in- 
dependently of refraction, which causes 
their apparent positions tv be higher than 
those they really occupy.——ARTIFICIAL 
HORIZON, an instrument in which mercury 
is employed to form a reflecting plane,which 
js of course parallel with the plane of the 
horizon of that place. It ig used tn survey- 
ing and measuring heights.-— Horizon, 
in Painting. In every picture, the artyicial 
eve, or pont of sight, \a conceived to be at 
the same height from the hase line as the 
eye of a person supposed to be standing 
there To this point everything in the pic- 
ture tends, as everything in a real view 





are to be sent timmediately to market; and tends to the natural eye. The picture then, 
they must be preserved inairy lofts,neither as far as this circumetance {s concerned, {5 
too hot nor too cold. The produce {» ex-| perfect ff the artiferal eye and the artifirial 
cessively variable, often In «a tenfold pro- honzon go together; for these always bear 
portion in different seasons and situations, the same relation to each other, wherever 





belug very Hable to be injured by tnsects, 
by cold and continued rains, and by thun-| 
derstorms: 80 thatafull cropis not obtained 
oftermer than ahout once in five years One 
of the most active constituents of the hop 
{s a narcotic essential oil, which gives 
the flower its peculiar smell: its narco- 
tie qualities were at one time so highly 
esteemed that a pillow of hops was com- 
monly recommended to procure sleep when 
all other remedies had fafled The other 
important elements of the hop are a yellow 
resin, and a bitter principle possessed of 
peculfar medicinal qualities, which che- 
mists call lupulin 

HOPLI’TES (hoplitai, from hoplon, arms: 
Gr.), among the Greeks, heavy-armed sok! 
diers, who were of the first and principal, 


class. 

HOP’PER, a kind of basket in which 
seed corn {is carried at the time of sowing. 
Also, the wooden trough in a mill, into 
which the corn to be ground fs put. 


| nenr the base, 


the picture may be placed. 

HORN Horm {a susceptible of heing cut 
into a great variety of forms; ita properties 
render it an article of considerable value in 
the hands of the turner and other manu- 
facturers, for combs, snuff-boxes, knife- 
handles, lanterns, &c. Immense quantities 
are annually imported from all parts of the 
world, With reference to structure, horns 
may be divided into three classes. 1. Ant- 
lera, which have the structure of bone, 
2 ‘The horns of the rhinoceroa,gnd buffalo, 
which consist of epidermic formations: and 
8. Hollow horns Uke those of oxen, in which 
the horny matter ig disposed in concentric 
layers round a centre of true bone. 

HORN’BILL, & name given to a genus of 
controstral birds, the Buceroa of ornttholo- 
gists, on account of there heing a large 
horny protuberance on the upper mandible 
The species are natives of 
Africa and Asta. 

HORN’BLENDE (called by Hay Ampht- 


HO’RARY CIR’CLES (horarius, hourly: , bole), in Mineralogy, a name given to mine- 


Lat.), on globes, are hour lines or circles, 
marking the hours, aud drawn on the equa- 
tur at the distance of 15° from each other, 
ney are meridians.— HORARY MOTION 
OY THE BARTR, the arc it describes In an 
hour, which is nearly 15 degrees. Hence, 
in reducing motion tnto time, if 145° Is 
equal to 1 hour, 1° ts equal to 4%. And the 
clocks at piaces 15° east of London are an 
hour faster than those in London; but the 
clocks at places 18° westof London are one 
hour tater than those in London : and in pro- 
»vortion for any other number of degrees. 


— 
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rals of ver) different external appearance 
They are composed of silica, alumina, mag- 
nesta, lime, and oxide of fron. Huornblende 
is usually of a greenish or blackish-green 
colour, and forma the bases of rocks of the 
hasaltic series, Augite is nenr akin to ft. 
HORNET (hyrnette, from horn, » horn: 
Sax, on account of {ta horns), a strong and 
stinging insect, a species of the genus 
Veapa, to which the wasps belong. It con- 
structs 4 nest, often as large as a man’s hat, 
in hollow trees, thatch, &c., of the bark of 
the asb tree, or decayed wood gnawed in 
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feces, ar.d formed, by a viscous fluid which 
tents, into a kind of pasteboard. 

HORN‘SILVER or Luna names 
given by the alchemists to fused chloride 
of stiver, from its neve line horn in ap- 
pearance: a similar reason induced them 
to ase the term horn lead. It is found 
abundantly in Peru, Mexico, and other parts 
of South America, mixed with veins of 
metallic silver. 

HORN’STONE, in Mineralogy, a siliceous 
stone, having a sem{-transparency resem- 
hiing that of horn: it fa a sub species of 
quartz. Its geological locality is remark- 
able, for {t occura {n both ancient and re- 
cent formations. The hornstone found in 
secondary limestone is called chert by the 
English miners. 

HORN’WORK, in Fortification, an out- 
work, which advances towards the field, 
and is composed of two demi-bastions, like 
horns, joined by a curtain. 

HOROL/OGY (hora, an hour; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), the principles on which 
the art of making clocks and watches is 
founded 

HOROM’ETRY (Adra, an hour; and me 
tron, & measure: G7.), the art or practice of 
measuring time, hy hours and subordinate 
divisions 

HOR’OSCOPE (hora, an hour; and skopeo, 
T examine: Gr,), In Astrology, a represen- 
tation of the appearance of the heavens, 
and poaitions of the celestial bodies, drawn 
at a certain time—fof Instance, at the mo- 
ment of a person's birth: it was supposed 
to indicate his future destiny. 

HORSE (hore: Sax.), the Kquus Cabulius, 
a domestic quadruped that excels all others 
in beauty and usefulness, It ig charac- 
terized by having six erect and parallel 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw, and six some- 
what prominent in the under jaw; the dog- 
teeth are solitary ; the molars are four on 
each side of each jaw until the fifth year, 
when a fifth grinder makes its appearance, 
and the displacement of the first set and 
the protruston of the permanent set of teeth 
commence. Like all the quadrupeda of the 
genus Equfs, it has an undivided hoof on 
each foot. The most esteemed breeds of 
horses are, the Barbary or Arabian, remark- 
able for thelr fleetness; the English race- 
horse and hunter, which combine beauty 
with swiftness; and the English draught- 
horses, which are distinguished for their 
size and strength, &c. In Africa, horses 
still maintain their original independence, 
and range at pleasure in herds of several 





hundred® having always one or more as an 
advanced guard, to give an alarm at the 
approach of danger. This is expressed by 
a sudden snorting, at which the main body 
gallops off with the most surprising swift- 
neas, In South Amertca there ure wild 
horses, the descendants of those introduced 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese. In Ara- 
bia, almost every man possesses his horse, 
which lives in the same apartment with 
himeelf and family, and is considered as 
constituting an important part of it. It 
fa fed with the most regular attention, is 
cleaned with an incessant assiduity, and is 
never, on any account, ill-treated. An Arab 
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occasionally appears to carry on A conver 
sational intercourse with his horse, and hie 
attachment to the animal excites in return 
®@ corresponding affection. In no country 
of the globe, however, bas the breed uf 
horses been more attended to than In Great 
Britain, nor are British horses excelled in 
swiftness or beauty by the coursera of Har- 
Dary or Arabia; and tn supporting fatigue, 
they are much superior to either, But by the 
absurd practice of running our racehorses at 
two or three years old, working others lon 
hefore their limbs are knit or their strengt 
established, and cruelly exacting from them 
services far beyond their powers, their use- 
fulness is soon destroyed, and their lives 
materially shortened. The age of a horse 
under eight years old {s generally to be 
known by his teeth. The black marks, or 
cavities denoting the age, are to be found 
fn the corner front teeth adjoining the 
tushes. At four years and a half old, the 
mark teeth are just visible above the gum, 
and the cavity is distinctly to be seen. At 
five, the remaining colt’s teeth are shed, 
and the tushes appear. At six, the tushes 
are up, and appear white, small, and sharp, 
with a small circle of flesh growing near 
them ; the horse’s mouth ts then completed, 
the corner teeth being filled up, At elght, 
the black marks disappear.——HORS8R, in 
Military affairs, a body of cavalry.——In 
Naval affairs, a rope extending from the 
middle of a yard to its arms, for supporting 
the sailors’ feet while ney furl the sails; 
also, a rod or rope, along which the edge or 
corner of the sail traverses by means of 
hanks.——~HorBgE, in Printing, the sloping 
bench standing on the bank, or table, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper 
before each sheet ia placed on that part of 
the press called the tympan. 

HORSE LATITUDES, a name given by 
sailors to a zone of calms tn each hemi 
sphere, one on the north border of the 
north-east trades, and the other on the 
south border of the south-east trades. They 
move a little up and down, following the 
declination of the sun. 

HORSE-POWER. A horse draws to the 
greatest advantage when the line of draught 
inclines a little upwards. Desaguliers and 
Sn eaton consider the force of one horse 
equal to that of five men, but writers differ 
on thia subject, The measure of a horse's 
power as the standard of that of machi- 
nery given by Watt is, that fit can raise 
«a welght of 33,000 pounds tu the height 
of one foot in a minute. Ita capability 
of draught or carriage of course diminishes 
as ita velocity increases, and it {s sup- 
posed to do most work when its speed is 34 
miles per hour, which happens to be the 
most useful speed for the piston of a steam- 
engine. The nominal ts very different from 
the effective power of a steam-engine : the 
latter being equal to the former, diminished 
by the deduction to be made on account of 
friction, the resistance of the air, &c., and 
which varies not only with different en- 
gines, but with the same engine at different 
times, since the overtightening of a single 
screw may seriously increase the amount of 
friction. The nominal horse-power is found 
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by multiplying together the pressure in , and the ancient gate of St. Jobn, Clerken: 
pounds on each square inch of the piston | well, ig 8 relique of another establishment, 
(which is leas than the pressure within the; HOSPI/TIUM (Lat), a term used in old 
boiler), the number of equare inches on the | writers either for an inn or & monastery 
surface of the piston, the number of feet built for the reception of strangers and 
traversed by the piston in {ts backward and travellers. In the more early ages of the 
forward motion, and the number of revolu- world, before public inns were thought of, 
tions made by the crank or fly-wheel per! persons who travelled lodged in private 
minute, and then dividing the resniting houses, and were obliged, if an opportunity 
product by 388,000. The real or effectire presented itself, to return the favour to 
horse-power is ascertained by means of an those that entertained them, This led to 
wndecator, or some similar contrivance. the moat intimate friendship betwixt the 
HORSE’-RACING, a diversion more used parties, insomuch that they treated one 
in England than in any other country in another as relations. Hence the word hos- 
the world. Horse-races were common pittum, which properly signifies lodging or 
amonest the Greeks and Romans, and the entertainment at the house of another, is 
place where they ran or exercised their used for friendship, founded upon the ba- 
coursers was called the Hippodrome, which sis of hospitality. The word, in mudern 
eee, times, has been almost wholly restricted to 
HOR’SESHOR, in Fortification, a small the celebrated establishments on the Bt. 
work of a round or oval figure, enclosed Bernard and 8t. Gothard in Switzerland, in- 
with a parapet: sometimes raised in the tended for the preservation of travellers, 
moat or ditch, orin low grounds; andsome- or recovery of their bodies, when lost in 
times used to cover a gate, or to serve as a the terrible snow-storms which often occur 
lodgment for soldiers. in those elevated and dangerous regions. 
HOR’SE-TAIL, a cryptogamic plant, with | HOS’PODAR or Woiwonpk, a title borne 
a hollow stem, growing in wet ground, and bj the princes of Wallachia and MoldaVia, 
belonging to the genus Kguisetum. who receive the investiture of their princi- 
HORTICULTURE (hortus, a garden ; and | palities fromthe grand seignior, He gives 
cultura, tillage: Lat.), theartof cultivating them a vest and standard ; they are under 
& garden and rearing the finest kinds of! his protection, and obliged to serve him, 
plants. It differs from agriculture chiefly and he has even sumetimes deposed them, 
in being performed altogether by manual! but in other respects they are absolute so- 
labour, an] being confined within a limited vereignsa within thefr own dominions. 


space HOST (hostia, a victim: Lat.), the conse- 
HOR’TUS SIC’CUS (a dry garden: Lat.) | crated wafer, supposed by the Roman Ca- 
f8ee HERBARIUM J tholies to be changed into the body and 


HOSAN’NA (save now: Heb), an excla-' blood of Christ. The elevation of the host is 
mation of joy, found only once in the Old a ceremony during the mass, &c., in which 
Testament, viz Ps cxviil. 25. It was used | the wafer is raised aloft and worshipped ; 
by those who conducted Christ into Jeru- | it had its rise in the 12th century, The 
salem: Matt. xxi., Mark xi., and John xii. wafer is termed a host, because supposed to 
It has been commonly adopted by the hea daily sacrifice or victum, offered up for 
eburch. | a propitiation. 

HOSE (Ger.), among mariners, a leathern HOS/TAGE (otage: Fr.; from hosts, an 
rine for conveying water from the maine enemy: Zat.), a person given up to an 

eck into the casks, Also,aleathern pipe, ecuemy as a security for the performance 
used with fire-engines, for conveying water of the articles of a treaty, and released on 
to extinguiah fires. their fulfilment, ¢ 

HOSB’A, a canonical book of the Old HOTCH’POT, a quaint legal phrase em- 
Testament, and the first of the minor pro- ployed when it {s directed in a settlement 
phets. The prophecies of Hoseaare chiefly or will that any member of a class shall 
directed to the ten tribes before their cap- divide property which he may acquire with 
tivity : threatening them with destruction the rest of that class; this is called bring- 
in case of disobedience, but comforting ing it into hotchpot. 
the pious with the promise of the Messiah : HOTHOUSE, a building for the rearing 
and describing the happy state of the of exotic plants that require heat, as well 
church in the latter days. | as for the early ripening of fruit.——Hor- 

HOS‘/PITAL GAN’GRENE, an ulcerating BED, a bed of earth with horsé#dung, or 
gangrene, of a particularly infections na- other manure, covered with glass : intenced 
ture, which attacks wounds or ulcers in to raise early plates, or afford heat to such 
erowded hospitals. as will not thrive in the open air, 

HOS’PITALLERS, an order of religious HOT’TENTOTS, natives of the southern 
knights, instituted about A.D. 1002, who extremity of Africa, a mild inoffensive race, 
built an hospital at Jerusalem for pilgrims. both mentally and physically inferior to 
They were first styled knights of St, John the Caffres. They live in filthy huts shaped 
of Jerusalem, then Knighta of Rhodes, and like a beehive, made of mats spread over a 
finally Knights of Malta, these islands hav- frameof sticks. These are easily removed 
ing been successively conferred on them. from place to place. A collection of them is 
From Rhodes they were expelled by the calleda kraal, 

Turks in 1522, when Charies V. granted HOUND (hund: Ger.), a dog used in the 
Malta to them A branch of them settled chase. English hounds excel those of all 
early in England. In London they acquired other countries, not only from the cli- 
the property now known as the Temple, | mate being congenial to them, but alac 
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from the great attention paid to their breed- 
ingand management.,—— Hounpbs, in Naval 
Architecture, the sides of the mast near its 
head, which, like shoulders, support the 
rigging, &c. ° 

HOUR (hora: Lat.), in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, the twenty-fourth part of a mean 
solar day. The Italians count twenty-four 
hours from sunset to sunset ; astronomers, 
twenty-four hours froin midday to midday. 

HOUR’GLASS, an instrument that mea- 
sures time by the running of sand from one 
purt to another through a small aperture. 

HOU’RIS (h@r aloyan, black-eyed: Arab.), 
virgins in Mahomet’s paradise, who, accord- 
ing to the description of them in the Koran, 
surpass in voluptuous beauty all that the 
imagination of mortals can conceive, They 
are accordingly destined to be one of the 
rewards of the blest 

HOURS, CANON’ICAL. The seven hours 
of prayer to which monks and eccles{astics 
in the Roman Catholic church are bound. 
Except in monasteries, they are said at al- 
niost any period of the day, either in parts 
orall together. The aeven canonical hours 
are—Matins, and Lauds, which may be re- 
cited the afternoon or evening before, 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Com- 
pln, These hours must be said, and not 
readin the ordinary way. 

HOUSSH, in {ts primary senege, any build- 
ing or edifice designed or appropriated for 
the habitation of man.—Among the an- 
cient Greeks, Romans, and Jews, the houses 
usually enclosed a quadrangular court, open 
to the sky, and called the wnpluvium (in ; 
ind pluva, rain: Lat), or cavedium (cavua, 
hollow; and @dea, a house: Lat); it was 
provided with channels to carry off the rain, 

—Houvuss, in Astrology, the twelfth part 
of theheavens The division of the heavens 
{ute houses was founded upon the pretended 
influence of the stars, when meeting in 
them, on all sublunary bodies. These in- 
fluences were supposed to be either good or 
had, and to each of these houpes particular 
virtues were assigned, on which astrologers 
prepared @nd formed a judgment of their 
horoscopes, The horizon and meridian are 
two circles of the celestial houses, which 
divide the beavens into four equal parts, 
each containing three houses; six of which 
are above the horizon, and six below ft. Six 
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stole, lords of the bedchamber, gentlemen 
of the privy chamber, gentlemen ushers, 
master of the ceremonies, gentlemen at 
arms, &c. 2. The lord-steward, in whose 
office are the treasurer and controller of 
the household, yeomen of the guard, &c. 
8. The master of the horse, under whom are 
the equerries. 4 The lord high aJmoner. 
5. The dean of the chapel royal. When 
there Is a queen, as at present, there is a 
suitable modification in the subordinate 
offices: for example, a mistress of the robes 
takes the place of the groom of the stole. 
HOU’SELERK, the Sempervivum Tectorum 
of botanists, a plant with a perennial root, 
that grows on the roofs of houses or the tops 
of walls, and belongs to the Crassulacea, 
HOWITZER (hauhtze, from hdufen, to 
fill up: Ger.), a kind of mortar, mounted 
upon a carriage like a gun. Howitzers 
are used to throw grenades, case-shot, and 
sometimes fire-balls: their principal use, 
however, is in the discharge of grenades. 
HOW’'LING MO‘’NKIES. These inhabit 
the forests of South America, and are so 
called from the horrible cries they utter, 
with which it is supposed they intimidate 
their enemies. The sound, ‘a hollow caver- 
nous roar,’ is produced with little muscular 
exertion, by a drum-shaped expansion of 
the larynx. These monkies are untameable. 
They have long prebenaile tails, which aid 
them in climbing. They form the genus 
Mycetes of naturalists, 
OY (heu: Ger), a small vessel for carry- 
ing passengers from one place to another. 
HU CRY, in Law, the common 
law process of pursuing a felon. The ori- 
Kinal signification of the phrase evidently 
was, that the offender should be pursued 
with a loud outcry, in order that all might 
hear and he induced to join in the pursuit. 
HU’GUENOT (erdgnoten, confederates : 
low Germ), a French word used after the 
year 1560 as an appellation for a Protest- 
ant. Its origin, and consequently its Mteral 
meaning, has received various explanations, 
The history of the Huguenots forms an im- 
portant feature in the annals of persecution ; 
but a detail of the sanguinary scenes would 
be altogether incompatible with the plan of 
this volume; we shalj, therefore, merely 
remark that the religious prejudices of the 
people were kept alive Ly contending poli- 


of these are called eastern, and six western ; tical factions, till France was nearly deso- 
houses —~Hous#, among genealogists, a lated by what were termed ‘ religious wars ;’ 
noble family, or an illustrious race, de- and at length a dreadful massacre of the 
ascended from the same stock ; aa, the house | Huguenots took place on St. Bartholomew's 
of Austala, the house of Hanover. day, 1572. Henry IV., 1598, protected them 

HOU’SEBREAKING In Law, the breah- by the edict of Nantes; but Louis XIV, 
ing open and entering of a house by day-' 1685, revoked this edict, in consequence of 
light, with the intent to steal, isa felony: , which 500,000 Huguenots fled to Switzer- 
if no theft ia actually committed, it 18 a‘ land, Germany, Holland, and Engiand,where 


misdemeanor. The same crime committed 
at night is denominated a burglary. 
HOU’SEHOLD, the whole of a family 
considered collectively, including the mis- 
tress, children, and servants. But the 
household of a sovereign prince includes 
only the officers and domestics belonging 
to his palace. —— HOUSEHOLD OF THE KING. 
The chief officers of the royal household 
ure :—~1. The lord-chamberlain, under whom 
eo the vice-chamberlain, groom of the 





their industry and wealth found a welcome 
reception. 

HUIS'SIERS (fr. : from the old word huts, 
a door; whence our usher), civil officers tin 
France, whose attendance is necessary at 
every judicial tribunal, from that of a jus- 
tice of the peace to the court of cassation. 
They answer in some respecta to the clerks 
and criers of our courts, 

HULK (hulke, a ship: Ger.), in Naval 
Architecture, the body of a vessel, or 
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that part which is, in truth, the vessel 
itself; the masta, sails, and cordage, com- 
posing only the apparatus for its naviga- 
tion. Convicts were confined in the hulks 
near Woolwich before being sent out of 
the country. 

RUMAN’ITIES (humanttas, liberal educa- 
tion: Lat.), aterm used in theScotch schools 
and colleges, to signify polite Hterature, or 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, including 
the study of the ancient classics. 

HUM’BLE-BEE. (See BEE] 

HUM’BOLDITE, a variety of Datholite, 
named in honour of Humboldt. It Is a bo- 
rusilicate of lime, and occurs in sinall and 
nearly colourless crystals, irregularly aggre- 
gated, 

HU'MERODS (the shoulder: Let.), in Ana- 
tomy, the upper part of the arm, between 
the scapula and elbow. The os humert or 
brachu, as {tis called, is articulated at one 
end to the scapula, and at the other to the 
ulna and radius. As to the motion of the 
08 humerz, it fs more free and extensive 
than that of any bone In the human body, 
heing furnished with several fiexor and ex- 
tensor muscles. 

HU'MIO ACID (humus, the earth: Zat.), 
or ULMIO ACID, an tndefinite substance, 
produced by the action of powerful chemi- 
cal agents on sugar, lignin, &c., or by the 
putrefaction of vegetable fibre. 

HU’MITE, a mineral which is colourless, 
or of a yellow or brown colour, and a shin- 
ing lustre, and is crystallized {n octahedrons, 
It scratches glass readily : heated under the 
blowpipe, it becomes opaque, but does not 
melt: it gives, with borax, a transparent 
glass. It has been found at Somma, in 


Italy. 

HUM’MING-BIRDS, a family of small 
birds, remarkable for the brilliant colours 
of their plumage. The numerous genera 
aud species are divisible into two groups. 1. 
Phethorning, which hve entirely in forests, 
and feed chiefly on Insects, being seldom 
seenat flowers, 2. Trochtiine, which prefer 
open sunny places, entering the forest only 
when a tree is tn blossom, or descending 
{nto a glade where there are flowers. ‘The 
motions of humming-birds,’says H.W. Bates, 
“are unlike those of all other birds. They 
dart to and fro so swiftly that the eye can 
scarcely follow them, and when they stop 
before a flower it is only for a few moments. 
They poise themselves in an unsteady man- 
ner, their wings moving with inconceivable 
rapidity, probe the flower, and then shoot 
off to another part of the tree. They do not 
proceed in that methoudical manner which 
bees follow, taking the flowers serletim, 
but skip about from one part to another in 
the most capricious way. Sometimes two 
males close with each other and fight, 
mounting upwards in the struggle as in- 
sects are often seen to do when similarly 
engaged, and then separating hastily and 
darting back to their work. Now and then 
they stop to rest, perching on leafless twiga, 
when they may be sometimes seen probing, 
from the place where they sit, the flowers 
within their rearh. The brilliant colours 
with which they sre adorned canmot be seen 
whilst they are fluttering about,’ 


HUM™MOOK, a name given by mariners 
to a hillock or small eminence of land, re- 
sembling a cone, aud appearing on the sea- 
coast of a country ; also, to & sheet of ice 
which presents a surface generally level, 
but here and there diversified by prujec- 
tions arising from the ice having been 
thrown up by sume pressure or force to 
which it has been subjected. 

HU’MORAL (next), in Medicine, an ept- 
thet for whatever rejates to the humours or 
fluids of the system.—__—- HUMORAL PATHO- 
LOGY is that which attributes all morbid 
phenomena to the disordered condition of 
the fluids or humours, It is opposed to 
the nervous pathology, which refers every- 
thing to the nervous energy resident in 
the solids, and considers diseases as arising 
from {irregularities in the action of the 
nerves 

HU’MOUR (humor, moisture: Zet.), in 
Medicine, 8 word much used to express the 
moisture or fluids of animal bodies, or a 
fluid in its morbid or vitiated state.—— 
A humour of the eye, a transparent 
fluid, occupying thespace between the crys- 
talline lensand the cornea, both before and 
behind the puptl.—— Crystalline humour or 
lens, asmall transparent solid body, occupy- 
ing a middle position in the eye; it is the 
principal instrument in refracting the rays 
of Nght, 80 ag to form an image on the re- 
tina.—— Vitreous humeur, a fluid contained 
in the minute cells of a transparent meimn- 
brane, occupying the greater part of the 
cavity of the eye, and all the space between 
the crystalline lens and the retina ——Hov- 
MOUR, that quality of the mind which cre- 
ates ludicrous images or representations, 
Humour does not posseas the brilliancy and 
poignancy of wit. Although it is usually 
employed to raise mirth and render conver- 
sation pleasant, it ig also often made a 
vehicle for satire 

HUN’DRED (hundert: Ger.), a part or di- 
vision of a county, which was anciently so 
called from {ts containing a hundred famil- 
lies, or from its furnishing a hugdred able 
met for the wars of the sovereign After 
Alfred divided this kingdom into counties, 
and gave the government of each to a 
sheriff, they were subdivided into hundreds, 
of which the constable was the chief officer. 
By various statutes, hundreds are liable to 
actions for injuries sustained by the riots, 
robberies, malicious mischiefs, &¢,, com- 
mitted within them. 

HUNT’ING (huntian, to hunt; fram hund, 
a dog: Sax.), the act or diversion of pursu- 
ing wild animals. Inarudestate of society, 
it ts one of the most {mportant employ- 
ments of mankind: in a more advanced 
state, it becomes an agreeable amusement, 
and {s practised in a great variety of ways, 
according to the country and the descrip- 
tion of the game. In England, the fox, the 
stag, and the hare, are the principal objects 
of the chase ; on the continent of Burope, 
the wild boar and the wolf are added to the 
list. Dionysius, who lived 50 B.O., saya that 
the inhabitants of the northern part of this 
island tilled no ground, but lived in great 
part upon the food they procured by hunt- 
ing. Strabo, who was nearly contemporary 
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with him, also says, that the dogs bred in 
Britain were highly esteemed upon the con- 
tinent, on account of their excellent quali- 
ties for hunting. As early as the 9th 
century, {t formed an essential part of the 
education of a young nobleman. Alfred 
the Great was an expert and successful 
hunter before he was twelve years of age. 
Among the tributes imposed by Athelstan 
after a victory over Constantine, king of 
Wales, were, ‘hawks and sharp-scented 
dogs, fit for hunting of wild beasts.’ Ed- 
ward the Confessor took the greatest de- 
light in following a pack of swift hounds 
in pursuit of game,and cheering them with 
his voice, Tv the passion for hunting which 
animated the feudal kings and nobles of 
Kurope, the vast tracts of land which were 
afforested bear fearful testimony; and the 
writers of the time give a strong picture 
of the sufferings of the oppressed com- 
monalty under the tyrannical privileges of 
sport which were claimed by their masters. 
In the reign of Edward IL, hunting was 
reduced to a perfect science, and rules were 
established for ita practice; these were 
afterwards extended by the master of the 
gume belonging to Henry IV., and drawn 
up for the use of his son Henry, prince of 
Wales, in two tracts, which are extant. 
Kdward IIL., according to Frofssart, while 
at war with France, and resident there, had 
with him sixty couples of stag-hounds, and 
as many hare hounds, and every day hunted 
or hawked. Gastun, earl of Foix,a foreign 
nobleman, contemporary with Edward, also 
hept 600 dogs in his castle for hunting. The 
bishops and abbots of the middie ages 
hunted with great state, and some of them 
were skilful sportsmen. One of these ec- 
clestastics, an archbishop of York, in 1321, 
carried with him atrain of 200 persons, who 
were maintained at the expense of the ab- 
beys on his road, and who hunted witha 
pack of hounds from parish to parish. 
HU‘ON PINE, a lofty coniferous tree, 
growing in Tasmania, and known to bo- 
tanists as Microcachrys tetragona. 
HUR’/RIVANE (huracan : Span., from the 
Indian ouragun), & most violent storm, ge- 
nerally accompanied with thunder and 
Nghtning. Hurricanes are most common 
{1 the West Indies, the Isle of France, and 
the kingdoms of Siam and China. The ve- 
locity of the wind is terrible; corn, vines, 
sugar-canes, trees, houses, ever)thing is 
swept away. The hurricane of the tem- 
perate zone moves with a velocity of about 
sixty feet in a second: those of the torrid 
rone, from 150 to 300 feet In the same tiine. 
The) appear to have an electric origin, and 
begin in various ways; sometimes a little 
black cloud rolls down the mountains, sud- 
denly unfolds itself, and covers the whole 
horizon ; at others, the storm comes on in 
the shape of a fiery cloud, which appears 
in a calm and serene sky. A hurricane is 
generally preceded by an awful stillness of 
the elements, and a closeness and a miasti- 
ness in the atmosphere, which makes the 
sun look red, and the stars larger than 


usual. 
HUS'BANDRY, the practical part of the 
science of agriculture, or the business of 
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cultivating the earth and rearivg animals, 
Husbandry is the proper term for that 
which is commonly called farming. It in- 
cludes tillage, breeding, grazing, the man- 
agement of the dairy, and every other 
occupation by which riches may be drawn 
from the superficial products of the earth. 
(See AGRICULTURE.) 

HUSSARS’ (husz, twenty; and ar, pay. 
Hung.), the name by which certain ca 
regiments are distinguished. It was ort- 
ginally given to the cavalry of Hungary, 
raised in 1458, when Matthias I. ordered 
the prelates and nobles to assemble with 
thelr cavalry in his camp. Every twenty 
houses were obliged to furnish a man; 
and hence the name. In the British army, 
there are thirteen regiments of hussars. 
Their equipments are light and elegant: 
their arms are a sabre, a carbine, and a pair 
of pistols 

HUS‘SITES, the disciples of John Hae, 
a Bohemian, and curate of the chapel o 
Bethlehem at Prague, who, about the year 
1414, embraced and defended the opfulonse 
of Wickliffe of England; for which he was 
cited before the council of Constance, and, 
refusing to renounce his supposed errors, 
condemned to be burnt alive, which sen- 
tence was accordingly executed upon hfm 
at Constance This gave rise to a rebelliou 
of the Hussites, who avenged his death by 
one of the flercest and most terrible civil 
wars ever known. The pope and cardinals, 
with a pretended unwillingness to shed 
human blood, handed him over to ‘ the 
secular arm,' and carnestly pressed for his 
execution, though he had come to the coun- 
cil furnished with a safe-conduct from the 
emperor Bigismund, which that monarch 
had the baseness to violate It was most 
explicit, stating ‘that he was to go, stup, 
remain, and return in safety.’ 

HUS’TINGS (hus, a house; and ting, judg- 
ment: Saz.), the principal court of the city 
of London, held before the lord inayor and 
aldermen. No actions which are merely 
personal can be brought tn this court.—— 
Also, in common language, the booth or 
elevated place, where candidates at a parlia- 
mentary election are proposed and address 
their constituents 

HUTCHINSO'NIANS, the defenders of 
the philosophy of John Hutchinson, who 
was born in the year 1674. Hutchinson dts- 
approved of Newton's doctrine of gravity. 
He considered the Old Testament to em- 
brace a complete sj stem of natural philoso- 
phy as well as religion. 

HY’AOINTH (huakinthos + Gr.), the com- 
mon name of some bulbous rooted planta 
belonging to the genus Hyacinthus, nat. 
ord, Ldliacee. In Holland, the fondness 
for the H. orentalis at one time amounted 
to a complete mania, —— HYACINTH, tn 
Mineralogy, one of the names given to the 
yellow or brown crystals of zircon, which 
are found in the beds of streams and rivers, 
particularly in Ceylon. Its most usual 
form, as a crystal, is a four-sided prism, ter- 
minated by four rhombic planes, 

HY’ADES (uetn, to rain: Gr.), a cluster of 
stars, in the forehead of the bull, five of 
which, arranged in the figure of a V, are 
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seen by the naked eye. 
the Hyades were the five re ere of Atlas, 
king of Mauritania, who died of grief when 
their brother Hyas was killed by a wild 
boar, when they were changed into stars. 
The ancients connected the rising and set- 
ting of these stars with rain, whence the 
name. 

HYA/NA or HYENA (huaina: Gr.), a 
genus of digitigrade and carnivorous quad- 
rupeds, characterized by having no tuber- 
culous teeth or small teeth behind the car- 
nivorous. The neck of this animal is very 
thick, and covered with a kind of bristles 
inatead of hairs, which naturally stand 
erect, and give ita very formidable appear- 
ance ; the body is bulky and rounded, and 
the shape not unlike that of a hog; the legs 
are moderately long and very atrong; and 
the general colour isa yery dusky olive. It 
inhabits Turkey, Syria, Persfa, and Barbary, 
living in caverns and rocky places, and 
prowling about at night to feed on the re- 
mains of dead animals. Naturalista have 
described three species of the hysena, the 
most common being the striped hymna, or 
hyena vulgaris. It is not very swift, but 
continually lies in wait for other animals, 
and scarce anything that comes in its way 
cacapes It. 

HY'BRID (hybrida: Lat.), the produce of 
a female plant or animal which has been fe- 
cundated by a male of a different species 
or genus, 

HYDARTHRUS (hudor, water; and ar- 
thron, a joint: Gr.), a peculiar and dreadful 
disease of the joints, commonly termed the 
whiteswelling. The knee, ankle, wrist, and 
clbow are the joints most subject to it; 
but the skin is not at all altered in colour. 
It {a distinguished from a rheumatic awell- 
ing, by a fixed and wearing pain preceding 
the tumefaction, often for a considerable 
period; also, by the general state of the 
health. 

HY’DATID (hudatis, a watery vesicle: 
f?r.), a vesicle or bladder, distended with an 
aqueous fluid, which {3 found in the bodies 
of animals. They vary in size from the di- 
mensions of a pea to that of a child’s head. 
They have been considered to be formed by 
young entozoa, but Professor Owen says that 
the hydatid ought rather to be considered 
as an abnormal organic cell than asa 
een of animal, even of the simplest 
kind. 

HY’DRA (Hudra: Gr.), a fabulous mon- 
ster with many heads, said to have infested 
the lake of Lerna, in the Peloponnesus. Ac- 
cording to the fable, when one of the heads 
was cut off, it was immediately succeeded 
by another,unless the wound was cauterized, 
But Hercules killed this monster by apply- 
ing firebrands to the wounds as he cut off 
the heada.——HYDRA, in Natural History, 
a genus of freshwater polypes, of which 
there are severa] species, some of which are 
found in this country; of these, the prin- 
cipal is Hydra viridis, having about ten ten- 
tacles shorter than the body. It inhabits 
atagnant waters, and is found on the surface 
of plants. In the quiescent state, it appears, 





at first sight, like a little transparent green 
fc'ly ; but when expanded, it is a linear 
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In Greek mythology | body, fixed at one end, and surrounded at 
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the other by tentacles or arms placed in @ 
circle round the mouth. It generally pro- 
duces its young from the sides: these, at 
first, seem smal! papillwe, increasing in 
length till they assume the form of the 
parent, and then drop off. The whole tribe 
has a most wonderful faculty of reproduc- 
ing parts which have been destroyed; and 
if cut or divided in any direction, each 
separate part becomes a perfect polype, as 
slips of certain planta become the same 
plants In perfect form.——-Hypra, in An- 
cient Astronomy, a southern constellation, 
representing a water-serpent. 

HY’DRAGOGUE (hudragigia: from hu- 
dor, water; and ago, I carry off: Gr.), a 
medicine that possesses the property of pru- 
moting the discharge of watery humours. 

HYDRAN’GEA (huddr, water: and angos, 
a vessel: Gr.), in Botany, a genus of plants, 
nat, ord. Saxifragacees, The commonest spe- 
cies, H, hortensia, has fine corymbs of light 
rose-coloured flowers, which retain their 
freshness for a long time, and succeed each 
other until late in the autumn. 

HYDRAR’GYRUM (hudrarguros: from 
hudor, water; and arguros, silver: Gr.), ra 
name given to quicksilver, or mercury, on 
account of its Hquid state aud great mobi- 
lity. [See MBROURY.)} 

HY’DRATE (huddr, water: Gr.), in Ohe- 
mistry, a solid which contains water in a 
fixed state, as slakeddime, &c. 

HYDRAD’LIC LIME, alime formed from 
the poorer sorts of limestone, containing 
from 8 to 25 per cent. foreign matter, as 
silica, alumina, magnesia, &c. <All water 
limestones are of a bluish-grey or brown 
colour, communicated to them by oxide of 
fron. They are generally termed stone lime, 
but improperly 80, since their hardness or 
softness has nothing to do with their pro- 
perties. After being calcined, they do not 
slake when moistened; but, if pulverized, 
they absorb water without swelling up, or 
heating, like fat lime, and afford a paste 
which, in the air, never acquires much soli- 
dity, but becomes hard underevater in a 
few days. The silex and aluminaare essen- 
tial, but the oxides of iron and manganese 
are rather prejudicial ingredients. 

HYDRAU’LIO PRESS, a machine whick 
affords an enormous power of compression. 
It consists, essentially, of two strong cy- 
Iinders of metal, communicating by a pipe, 
and having, each of them, a solid piston 
working water-tight in it. When water is 
forced into the larger by the smaller, which 
is, in effect, a force-pump, the larger piston 
ts driven up with a pressureas much greater 
than the power applied to the smalier, 28 a 
cross section of the former is greater than 
& cross section of the latter. Let the dia- 
meter of the larger piston be 8 inches, 
and that of the smaller one-fourth of an 
inch: 4 cross section of the larger will be 
896 times as great as 4 cross section of the 
smaller; and a force of 1 cwt. exerted on 
the smaller will produce a pressure of 896 
cwt., or nearly 45 tons, on the larger. Bome 
presses are constracted capable of exerting 
a pressure of hundreds of tons. To save 
time, a larger force-pump is used at first, 
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and thon, when extreme pressure is re- 
yuired, the smaller one. 

HYDRAULIC RAM (hudér, water; and 
aulos, a pipe. Gr.), a machine for raising 
water, depending on the difference between 
the momenta of water at rest and in mo- 
tion. Water, running down an inclined 
pipe, acquires a momentum, which enables 
it to close, by a loaded valve, the aperture 
through which it escaped, and open another 
valve 80 as to ascend a vertical pipe. The 
very stoppage of the water from running 
of immediately destroys its Inomentum, 
and the valves fall back—one of them clos- 
ing, 80 as to prevent the water which had 
been thrown up into the vertical pipe from 
flowing back ; and the other opening, sv as 
to allow the water to flow away again, and 
thus produce & new momentum which re- 
peata the process. Every new impulse 
throws water up the vertical pipe, and a 
very low head of water is capable of elevat- 
jug the fluld to a considerable height. A 
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compound of hydrochloric acid, or muriatie 
acid gas, with a base. 
HYDROOHLO’RIO A’OID, a gaseous com 
pound of hydrogen and chlorine, evolved 
, When sulphuric acid 1s added to common 
| salt. It has a very strong affinity for water, 
;the absorption of the vapour of which 
from the atmosphere produces the fumes 
perceived when it escapes into it. A so- 
lution of the gas in water forms the mt- 
riatic acid of the shops. Oommon galt i#a 
muriate of soda. Hydrochloricacid is styled 
chlorhydric acid by the French chemists. 
HYDROCYAN'IC A‘’OCID (huddr, water; 
and kuanos, blue: Gr.), Prussic acid, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and cyanogen. Itisa 
most deadly poison. Even the prussic acid 
of the shops, which is a weak solution of 
the acid in water, is extremely dangerous, 
, Unless used with great caution. Its fatal 
effects are 80 rapid, that it is impossible to 
prevent them by any antidote. The smallest 
quantity of the pure acid applied to the eye 


sinall stream, with this contrivance, will of a cat, &c., causes instantaneous death. 
supply fountains, cisterns at the top of a If there is the least hope of saving one who 
house, &c. has swallowed it, a solution of chlorine, 

HYDRAU’LIOS, that branch of hydrosta- which decomposes it, should be adminis- 
tics which teaches to estimate the velocity tered ; also ammonia, which both combines 
of moving inelastic fluids. It is this im-| withit and acts asa stimulant. It ia a nar- 
portant science that furnishes the princi-! cotic; and, given with great caution, It may 
ples upon which the engines are constructed | be used as a powerful sedative and anti- 
by which water is raised. It treats of pumps, irritant, especially in whooping-cough. It 
fountains, and a variety of useful machines, (is contained in the leaves of the cherry) - 
by which the force of fluids 1s applicd to | laurel, in bitter almonds, in the kernels of 
practical purposes.——The Romanus dis- plums and peaches, and the seeds of the 
played their acquaintance with the art of apple, which derive their peculiar odour 
conveying water, in thelr famous aque-, from it. It was originally obtained from 


ducts. It is, however, only within the last 
three centuries that this subject hag at- 
tracted any particular notice. 

HYDRIOD‘IO A‘CID, a gaseous com- 
wud, cousisting of hydrogen and 1odine. 
[t is rapidly absorbed by water; and is in- 
stantly decomposed by chlorine, jodine 
being set free. 

HYDROBRO™MIO A‘CID, a gaseous com- 
pound, consisting of hydrogen and bromine. 

HYDROCAR’/BON, a compound of hy- 
drogen an@ carbon. These elements unite 
in a variety of definite proportions, form- 
ing several interesting gaseous, liquid, and 
svlid compounds, usually called hydrocarbu- 
rets or hydrocaa bons. Among these are light 
carburetted hydrogen or fire damp oleflant gas, 
apirit of turpentine, paragine, naphtha, and 
petroline, 

HYDROCAR’DIA (hudér, water ; and kar- 
dia, the heart: Gr.), in Medicine, dropsy of 
the hear® 

HYDROOEPH’ALUS (hudrokephalon: 
froin huddr, water; and kephalé, the head: 
Gr.), in Burgery, dropsy of the brain, or 
water {in the head. The acute form of this 
disease is almost confined to childhood. 
The ventricles of the brain are the princt- 
pal seat of the water) accumulation, which 
is indicated by febrile symptoms, pain in 
the head, and, in very young children, 
enlargement of it. The eyes, which are not 
closed entirely in sleep, are irregularly di- 
rected, and have their pupils diiated. There 
fg delirium, and often coma, convulsiuns, 
und paralyaia, 


HAYDROCHLO/RATE, in Chemistry, a 


Prussian blue (which see) ; henceits popular 


name. 

HYDRODYNAM‘'ICS (hidor, water; and 
dunamis, power: Gr.), the science which 
treats of the forces of liquids tn motion, It 
comprehends hydraulics. (See HYDROSTA- 


TIOB }- 

HYDROFLUORIC A‘CID, tn Chemistry, 
a gaseous substance obtained from flnor 
spar, Which is a fluoride of calcium. It Is 
of a corrosive nature, and will dissolve 
glass, for which reason it is used for etching 
on glass. This acid, which conafists of 
fluorine and hydrogen, readily combines 
with water; and when it is dropped into 
that fluid, a hissing noise is produced, with 
the evolution of considerable heat. Its 
odour is very penetrating, and its vapour 
dangerous to inspire. When applied to the 
skin, it instantly disorganizes it, and pro- 
duces the most painful wounds. It is some- 
times, but very rarely, called Jluoric acid. 

HY’DROGEN (huddr, water; and gennao, 
TI produce: Gy.), in Chemistry, one of the 
gaseous elements and a constituent of 
water. Whatever process decomposes wa- 
ter will produce hydrogen gas, provided 
the oxygen of the water be absorbed by 
any other substance, as is seen fu the fol- 
lowing experiments. If water is dropped 
gradually through a gun-barrel, or iron 
pipe, made red-hot in the middle, the water 
will be decomposed ; the oxygen will furm 
an oxide or rust with the fron, and the hy- 
drogen will come out pure from the oppo- 
site end. If a red-hot iron ia plunged inte 
water, the hydrogen rises with the vapour, 
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and is known by a peculiar smell. This gas 
is fourteen times lighter than common air, 
its specific gravity being about 00693; 
hence it has been applied to the filling of 
balloons. I¢ ia also highly tnflammable 
under certain circumstances ; bence {t was 
formerly known by the name of inflammable 
air. It is incapable of supporting respira- 
tion or combustion, burning only in conse- 
quence of its strong attraction for oxygen. 
It may be obtained by putting a few pieces 
of sine, or a few amal) iron nails, into a 
mixture of equal parts sulphuric acid and 
water, The oxygen of the water combines 
with the zinc, and this compound ifs at- 
tacked by the acid whilst the hydrogen is 
set free. Mixed with three or four times 
{ta volume of air, it is highly explosive, and 
hence must not be set on fire as it issues 
from the bottle in which it ia evolved, until 
all the common air has been expelled by it. 
When qulte pure it is tasteless, cvlour- 
less, and without smell. It combines with 
sulphur, phosphorus, &c, The gas em- 
ployed to illuminate our streets is a combi- 
nation of hydrogen and carbon 

HYDROG’RAPHY (hudor, water; and 
graphé,a description: Gr), the art of mea- 
suring and deacribing rivers, bays, lakes, 
gulfs, channels, aud other collections of 
water. 

HY’DROLITE (huddr, water; and lithos, 
a stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a silicate of 
alumina, fron, and potash, containing nearly 
BO per cent of water. 

HYDKHOL‘OGY (hudodr, water; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), that department of phi- 
losophy which treats of and explains the 
nature and properties of waters in general, 

HY’DROMEL (huddr, water; and melt, 
honey : @r.), a Uquor consisting of honey 
diluted with water. Before fermentation, | 
it ts called simple hydromel ; after fermen- | 
tation, venous hydromel, or mead. 

HYDROM’ETER (huddr, water; and me- | 
tron, & Measure; Gr.), an instrument for, 
measuring the specific gravities of Hquida, 
and thence the strength of apirituous 
liquors, these being inversely as their spe- 
cific gravities. The hydrometer fs some- 
times of brass, at others, when for fluids 
which would act upon the metals, of glass. 
It has a bulb about an inch and a quarter 
ln diameter; from this project upwards 
h longer stem, which is graduated, and 
downwards a shorter, which is terminated 
below by a small heavy bulb, tutended by 
its weight to keep the instrument vertical 
when immersed {n ftuld. The lighter the 
fluid the deeper the inimeraion, the amount 
of which {g shown by the graduated stem. 
Syke’s hydrometer, used by the excise re- 
gulations for taking the specific gravity of 
spirituous liquors, has several small weights 
which may be placed on the lower bulb. The 
same graduated stein is, therefore, equiva- 
lent to several, since {ts indications have 
different values, according to the weight 
placed on the lower part of the instrument. 
In making experiments with the hydro- 
meter, temperature must be carefully taken 
into account, since the higher the tempera- 
ture of a liquid the less dense it fs. The use 
of the hydrometer depends on the following 
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4 ag ort —l. It will sink in different 
ulds in an inverse proportion to the 
density of the fluids; 2. The weight re- 
quired to sink it equally fay in different 
fluids will be directly as the densities ot 
the fluids, 

HYDROPATHY (hudédr, water; and 
pathos, disease : Gr.), a term applied to a 
treatment of disease generally called the 
cold-water cure, It was suggested In 1828, 
by Vincent Priessnitz, of Graefenberg in 
Silesia, and consists in the internai aad ex- 
ternal administration of cold water, accain- 
panied by air and exercise, early hours, and 
strict attention to diet. Such a mode of 
treatment, rationally pursued, must be 
obviously useful to persons residing in 
populous towns, eating and drinking too 
much, and keeping bad hours. 

HY'DROPHANE (huddr, water; and 
phaino, I make to appear: Gr.), In Minera- 
logy, a variety of the opal, which is rendered 
transparent by Immersion in water. 

HYDROPHO’BIA (huddr, water; and 
phobeomatr, I fear: Gr.), 88) mptom of canine 
madness, or the disease itself. This name 
was given to the disease because persons 
bitten by a rabid dog or cat dread the sight 
of water. According to the generally re- 
ceived opinion of medical practitioners, 
there is no Known cure for this terrible 
disease ; and the only preventive to be re- 
hed upon is the complete excision of the 
bitten part, which should be performed 
as soon as possible ; and caustics, of which 
nitric acid is considered to he the best, 
should be applied to the wound. Unfortu 
nately, the first symptoms of madness ta 
dog are not very well defined ; the anfmalis 
generally observed to he dulland unsvuciable, 
refuses fvod, hangs his head, appears 
drowsy, files at strangers, and hardly recog- 
izes his master. At some indeflulte period 
after the bite, and long after the wound 
has healed, there is ftching and pain in the 
part ; heaviness, great restlessness aud un- 
easiness, with mental alarm, followed by 
pains about the neck, senseof choking and 
great horror at any attempt to drink, though 
solid food may be swallowed. These symp- 
toms are followed b; fever, difficult reapira- 
tion, convulsions, sometimes delirium, aud 
finally death, 

HYDROPHTHAL’/MIA (hudér, water; 
and ophthalmoa, the eye: Gr.), in Medicine, 
dropsy of the eye. 

HY’DROPS (hudrops : Gr.), in Medicine 
the dropsy, a preternatural collection of 
serous or watery fluld in the catluiar Bub- 
stance, or different cavities of the hody. It 
receives various appeliations, according to 
the particular situations In which the fluid 
ec lodged ; as hydrocephalus, hydrothoraz, 

c 


HY'DROSCOPE (hudér, water ; and skopeo, 
I examine: Gr), an jnstrument formerly 
used for measuring time. It wasa kind of 
water-clock, consiating of a cylindrical tube 
conical at the bottom; the cylinder was 
graduated, or marked with divisions; and 
as the surface of the water, which trickled 
out at the point of the cone, successively 
sank to these several Aivisions, it pointed 
out the hour. 
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HYDROSTATIO BAL’ANOE, a kind of 


balance contrived for finding the specific 
gravities of bodies, solid as well as fluid. 
HYDROSTAT’'IO BEL’LOWSA, a machine 
for showing that fluida transmit pressure 
equally in every direction. It consiete of 
two flat boards united water-tight with 
leather, &c., and having the appearance of 
a bellows; a tube three or four feet long 
with a funnel at ite upper end, communi- 
cates with the space between the boards. 
When water is poured in through the tube, 
the upper board will rise, and will sustain 
a weight equal to that of a column of water 
having a base equal to that of the bellows, 
and a height equal to that of the tube. A 
person standing on the upper board and 
blowing into the tube may easily lift himself 


up. 

HYDROSTATIC PAR’ADOX, a term em- 
ployed to designate that principle in hydro- 
statics by which any quantity of water, how- 
ever small, may be made apparently to 
balance another however great. The ema!! 
quantity does not in reality balance tle 
larger ; for the extra preagure is horne by 
the sides of the vessel in which it is placed. 
But, from the nature of fluids, a given 
pressure exerted by a smaller quantity of 
fluid may be made to produce a very great 
pressure in a larger quantity with which it 
communicates. 

HYDROSTAT’IO PRESS, a uname eome- 
times given to the kydraulic press, which see. 

HYDROSTAT’ICS (huddr, water; and 
stao, I stand: G7.), that branch of science 
which treats of the equilibrium of fluids. 
Hydrodynamice treats of fluids in motion, 
and hydraulics of machines having a refer- 
ence to fulds. The science ta founded on 
the fact that ‘when a liguid masa is in equi- 
librium, every one of tts molecules sustains 
and imparts anu equal pressure In all direc- 
tions.” Hence water will rise to the same 
level in any number of open vessels which 
communicate. The pressure on a surface 
depends, not on the absolute amount of 
fluid, but om the extent of the surface, and 
the mean height of the columns of fluid 
above it—supposing all of them to reach to 
an imaginary horizontal plane just touched 
by the highest, That is the pressure on any 
surface will be equal to that surface multi- 
plied by the depth of ita centre of gravity 
below the upper surface of the fluid. The 
base of any vessel will sustain the same 
pressure, Whether the vessel ia conical, 
cylindrical, or otherwise, so long as its sur- 
face, and the height of the highest column 
of duid resting upon or in connection with 
it, continue the same. There will be much 
less fluid in the cone than In a cylinder of 
the same base and height, yet the pressures 
on their bases wil] be equal. Hence the pres- 
ure on the baseof a vessel may be greater, 
to any amount, than the weight of the 
water which produces it—in the case, for ex- 
ample, of a vessel formed of two horizontal 
plates, having an extremely thin water- 
tight apace between them, and communi- 
ctting with a vertical pipe of very small 
bore. Let this very thin space, for example, 
be 4 aquare feet in extent, and let the 
height of the tube which communicates 
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with it be 88 feet: the pressure on the upper 





and under interior surfaces of the vessel 
will each be equal to the weight of a 
coluinn of water having a base of 4 square 
feet and a height of 33 feet; that fs, 576, the 
number of square inches multipiled into 
15 lbs., or 8640 Iba., equal to 482 tons; and 
yet the water may not weigh more than a 
few ounces. This enables us to underatand 
the danger of thin crevices behind the walls 
or under the banksof canals, &c. A strong 
cask may easily be burst if, when it has 
been filled with water, a long vertical tube, 
no matter how slender, {8 screwed {nto it, 
and also filled with that liquid. Whena 
body {s placed in a fluid of leas specific 
gravity than itself, it displaces a quantity 
of the fluid equal to it in weight, but not 
in bulk; when ina fluid of greater specific 
gravity, it displaces a quantity equal to it 
in bulk, but notin weight; and when ina 
fluid of the same specific gravity, it displaces 
a quantity equal to it, both in weight and 
bulk, and it will remain at rest wherever it 
is placed. 

HYDROSUL’/PHURET, in Chemistry, a 
combination of hy drusulphuric acid, or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

HYDROTHO’RAX (huddr, water; and 
thorax, the trunk of the budy: Gr.), in Me- 
dicine, dropsy of the chest, The symptoms 
are, difficult breathing when ina recumbent 
position, paleness, cough, thirst, swelling 
fu the legs and feet, quick, often irregular, 
and Interinitting pulse, 

HY’GIENE (hugima, health: Gr.), that 
branch of medicine whic: relates to the 
means of preserving public health. 

HYGROM’ETER (huyros, moist; and 
metron, & measure: Gr.j, an instrument 
which shows the presence of water in the 
air, and its variation in quantity, and affords 
data for calculating the actual quantity 
existing ina given bulk of afr at any given 
time. There are many Kinds of hygro- 
meters; for whatever bod) elther swells or 
shrinks, by dryness or moisture, {8 capable 
of being formed into one. The higher the 
temperature of afi, the larger the quantity 
of vapour it is capable of holding in solu- 
tion. That point of tcmperature at which 
the quantity of moisture it contains would 
just saturate it, is called its dew poet; if it 
be cooled ever so little below this point, 1t 
will begin to deposit moisture tn the form 
of dew The hy grometric condition of the 
air is now usually deduced frum an obser- 
vation of the dew pot, and this may be 
ascertained either by the use of instru- 
ments such as Dantell’s hygrometer, which 
wives the dew point by direct observation, 
or by means of the wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometersa, Which afford data for its calcu- 
lation. 

HY LOBA’TES (hulodutea, a wood-walker : 
Gr.), a genus of long armed apes, natives of 
India. They have neither talis nor cheek 
pouches. When domesticated, their man- 
nersare gentle. The Gibbon (H. lar) belongs 
to this genus. When this ungainly animal 
is standing upright its fingers reach to 
the ankles. The hands and feet ure white 
and there isa white circle round the face, 


the rest of the body being black. It lives 
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{in trees and swings by itssarms with great 
agility from branch to branch. The wow 
wow or oungha, so called from its cry, is the 
H. agilia of zoologists. 

HYMENOPTERA (humén, a membrane; 
and pteren, a wing: Gr.), an order of insects 
having four naked membranous wings, 
with a few nervures. The posterior pair are 
much smaller than the front pair, During 
flight the wings on each side are linked 
together by means of a series of small 
hooks on the front edge of the hinder wing, 
which catch hold of the hindmost vetn of 
the fore wing. During repose the wings 
are laid over each other on the back. The 
abdomen of the female is terminated by an 
ovipostor. Bees and wasps belong to this 
order. 

HYOSCYA'MIA (hyoscyamos, henhane: 
Gr.), in Chemistry, the active principle or 
alkaloid of henbane, 

HYPAL‘/LAGE (hupallagé, an exchange: 
Gr.), In Grainmar and Rhetoric, a figure 
consisting of a mutual change of cases: 
thus, gladium vagina vacuum, ‘the sword 
empty of the scabbard,’ 

HY’PER (huper),a Greek word signifying 
over, which is used in English composition 
to denote excess, or something over or be- 
yond what is found in other circumstances. 
Thus, in Chemlatry, hypersulphuric acid, an 
acid which contains more oxygen than sul- 
phuric. 

HYPER’BATON (huperbaton, a transpo- 
sition: Gr.), in Grammar a figurative con- 
struction, inverting the natural and proper 
order of words and sentences. The species 
are the anastrophe, hypallage, husteron-pro- 
teron, &c.; but the proper hyperbaton is a 
long retention of the verb which completes 
the sentence, 

HYPER’BOLA (htuperbolé, an excess: 
Gr.— because the angle which its plane 
forms with the base of the cone is greater 
than that of the parabola), in Geometry, a 
curve formed by cutting a@ cone in sucha 
direction, with regard to its axia, that if 
the cutting plane were produced, it would 
cut also the oppusite cone—two hyperbolas 
being produced, the one opposite to the 
ather, [See Conic SECTIONS ]—— HYPER- 
BOLIC SPAOE, the space or content compre- 
hended between the curve of the hyperbola 
and the whole ordinate. 

HYPER’BOLE (same deriv.), in Rhetoric, 
a4 representation of anything carried be- 
yond the bounds of truth or even proba- 
bility: as, ‘he ran swifter than the wind :’ 
‘he went slower than a tortoise,’ &. 
Aratotle observes, that the hyperbole is 
the favourite figure of young authors, who 
love excess and exaggeration; but that 
philosophers should not use {t without a 
great deal of caution. 

HYPER’/BOLOID eee hi iy an hyper- 
bola; and eidos, form : Gr.), in Geometry, a 
solid generated by the revolution of an 
hyperbola about ite axis. 

HYPERBO’REANS (Huperboreiot : from 
huper, beyond, and Boreas, the north wind: 
Gr.), the name given by the ancients to the 
unknown inhabitants of the most northern 
tugions of the globe, who were believed 
always to enjoy a delightful climate, on 
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account of being situated beyond the do- 
main of Boresa, or the north wind. They 
were, in fact, the Laplanders, the Samoiedes 
aud the moat northern of the Russians. 

HYPERCATALECTIO uperkataléktt 
kos: from huper, above; and Kkataléxtikos, 
deficfent : @r.), in Greek and Latin poetry, 
a verse which has a syllable or two beyond 
the regular and just measure. 

HYPERORIT’IO (huper, signifying ex- 
cess ; and kritikos, critical : Gr.), one who is 
critical beyond measure or reason ; animad- 
verting on faults with unjust severity, and 
shutting his eyes to the werlts of a per- 
formance, 

HYPER’METER (huper, beyond; and 
metron, & Measure : Gr), a verae containing 
a 8)lable more than the ordinary measure. 
When this is the case, the following line 
begins with a vowel, and the redundant 
syllable of the former line blends with the 
first of the following. 

HY’PERSTHENH, in Mineralogy, Lahra- 
dor hornblende, a ferrosilicate of magnesia, 
with traces of alumina and lime. It occurs 
hoth crystalline and massive, fs resplen- 
dent and of a grey-green or reddish hue, ——— 
Hypersthene Rock, an igneous rock composed 
of pale red, white or greenish felapar and 
hornblende either ib large crystals or small 
concretionary masseg. 

AYPER’TROPHY (huper, beyond; and 
trophé, nourishment: G.),a wnorbid increase 
in eny organ without change in the nature 
of its substances, 

HY’PHEN (huphen, literally, into one 
Gr), & mark or character implying that two 
words are to be connected ; as pre-establish- 
ed, five-leaved, &c. Hyphens also serve to 
show the connection of such words as are 
divided by one or more of the sylables 
coming at the end of a line. 

HYPNOTIC (hupnos, sleep: Gr), an 
epithet applied to such medicines as have 
the quality of producing ateep. 

HYPOB'OLE (hupobdolé, a suggesting: 
Gr), jn Rhetoric, a figure in which sereral 
things are mentioned that seem to be in 
favour of the opposite side, dud each of 
them is refuted In order, 

HYPOOCHON'DRIA (hupockondrw: from 
hupo, under; and chondroa, the cartilage of 
the breast-bone: @G@y.), in Anatomy, the 
sides of the belly covered by the inferior 
ribs and their cartilages: it is distinguished 
{nto the rghtand left h hondria, 

HYPOCHONDRI’AS fname derw,), in 
Medicine, an affection characterized by 
dyspepsia, languor and want of c.ergy, by 
sadness, and fear, arising from uncertain 
causes, and by a melancholic temperament. 
The principal causes are sorrow, fear or ex- 
cess of any of the passions; too long con- 
tinued watching ; aud irregular diet. Hypo- 
chondriacs are continually apprehending 
future evils ; and in respect to their feelings 
and fears, however groundiess, there is 
usually the most obstinate belief and per- 
suasion. 

HY’POCIST (hypociste: Fr. ; hupoktstis: 
from hupo, under; and kistos, the cistus: 
Gr.), or Succus hypocistidis, in Pharmacy, the 
inspissated juice of the Gytinus hypootetia 
@ paragitical plant found on the routs of 
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several kinds of cfletue in the south of; HYPOTH’ENUSE or HYPOTENUBE 
Burope. (hupo, under; and temo, I stretch: Gr, in 


HYPOCRATERTFORM (hupo, under; 
kratér, a cup: Gr.; and forma, a shape; 
Lat.), in Botany, a tubular corolla, but sud- 
denly expanding into a flat border above: 
as in the flower of the Phloa, 

HYPOGZ’OUS (hupogatos: from hupo, 
under; and gé, the earth: Gr.), in Botany, 
a term used to denote all parts of the plant 
Suis grow under the surface of the 
earth. 

HYPOGAS'TRIO (hupogastrion, the hypo- 
gastrium: from hupo, under; and gastér, 
the belly : Gr.), in Medicine, relating to the 
hypogastrium, or middle part of the lower 
region of the belly. Also, an appellation 
given to the internal branch of the iilac 


artery. 

HYPOGAS’TROCELE (hupogastrion, the 
hypogastrium ; and kéé, a hernia: Gr.), in 
purgerde a hernia, or rupture, of the lower 


y. 
HY’POGENE ROCKS (hupo, under; and 
ginomat to be born: Gr.), those rocks which 
have not assumed their present form and 
structure at the surface, but were thrust 
up from below ; a8 granite, gneiss, and other 
crystalline formations. This term, which 
includes both the plutonic and metamorphic 
rocks, {s substituted for primary, because 
granitic and gneissic rocks have been found 
amongst rocks of the secondary and 
tertiary periods, 

HYPOGE’/UM (RAupo, under; and gé, the 
earth : Gr.), a name given by ancient archi- 
tects to all the parts of a building which 
were under ground; as the cellar, &c. 

HYPOG’YNOUB (hupo, under; and guné, 
a female: Gr.), in Botany, a term applied to 
stamens that spring from below the base of 
the ovarium. 

HYPONI’TROUS A’CID, in Chemistry, a 
combination of nitrogen and oxygen, !nter- 
mediate between nitric oxide and hyponi- 
tricacid, It contains one atom of nitrogen 
and three atoms of oxygen. Its salts are 
termed . onitrites. 

HYPO 8os'PHOROUS A‘CID, in Che- 
mistry, an acid containing two atoms of 
phosphorus and one atom of oxygen. Its 
salts are termed a es aia soap 

HYPOS’TASIS (hupostasms; from hupo, 
under; and tstémt, I stand; Gr.),in Theology, 
aterm used to denote the subsistence of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in the 
Godhead, called by the Greek Christians, 
three hypostases, The Latins more generally 
used ona, and this is the modern prac- 
tice: hence we say, the Godhead consista of 
three persons. 

HYPOSULPHU’RIO A’OID, tn Chemistry, 
an acid intermediate between the sulphu- 
rous and suiphuric acids ; it contains two 
atoms of suiphur and five of oxygen. Its 
salta are termed hy posulphites. 

HYPOSUL’PHUROUS A‘OCID, tn Chemis- 
try, an acid consisting of an equal number 
of atoms of sulphur and oxygen. Its salts 
are termed hyposulphites. 


Geometry, the subtense or longest side of a 
right-angled triangle, or the line that sub- 
tends the right angle. 

HYPOTH’ESIS (hupothésts: from hupo, 
under; and tthémi, I place: Gr.), a principle 
taken for granted, in order to draw from it 
a conclusion for the proof of a point in 
question, Also, a system or theory imagined 
or assumed to account for what is not 
understood. 

HYPOTRACHE’LIUM  (hupotrachelion : 
from hupo, under; and frachélos, the neck: 
Gr.), in Architecture, the slenderest part of 
the column; being that immediately below 
the neck of the capital. 

HYPOTYPO'SIS (hepotupdsis, a sketch ° 
Gr.), in Rhetoric, the use of descriptive 
language, highly enriched with rhetorical 


figures. 

HYPSOMETRY (hupsos, height: metron, 
measure: Gr.), the art of measuring alti- 
tudes, Various methods are adopted :~—1. 
By triangulation, the theodolite or sume 
equivalent instrument being employed, 
2. By the mercurial barometer. As the 
pressure of the atmosphere decreases the 
higher we ascend, the mercury will fall in 
its tube in proportion to the height to 
which the instrument {s carried. When 
possible, two corresponding barometers 
should be simultaneously observed, one at 
the level of the sea or at the foot of the 
height to be measured, and the other on the 
summit. The difference of the readings 
affords a datum for calculations In which 
the temperature of the two stations and 
some other circumstances must be taken 
into consideration. 8 By the Aneroid baro- 
meter, by which differences of atinospheric 
pressure are measured by means of metallic 
springs. 4. By observation of the bolling 
point of water. At the level of the sea, 
water boils at the temperature of 212° F., but 
as we ascend, the lessened pressure allows 
ebullition to take place at a lower tem- 
perature, and hence we obtain materials for 
calculation. 

HYS’SOP (hussdpoa: Gr), & genus of 
Jabiate plants, one species of which is culti- 
vated for use. The Jeaves bavean aromatic 
smell and a warm pungent taste, 

HYSTER ICS or HYSTE/RIA (husterrkos : 
from hustera, the womb: Gr.~because the 
disease is supposed to be connected with it), 
jin Medicine, ® malady that attacks fn pa- 
roxysme or fits, which are readily excited 
in those who are subject to them, hy pas- 
sions of the mind, and by every consider- 
able emotion, especially when brought on 
by surprise : hence, sudden joy, grief, fear, 
&c, are very hkely to occasion them. 

HYS’TERON PROT’ERON or HUS‘TE- 
RON PROT’ERON, two Greek words, mean- 
ing the last firat: hence it fs used, {n rhe 
toric, to designate the figure in which that 
word which should follow is used first: a4, 
Valet atgue vivit (he 18 Well and lives), 














Y, the ninth letter in the alphabet, and 
the third vowel. Its sound varies ; in some 
words it ia long, a8 high, mind, pine; in 
some it is short, as dtd, kid; and [n others 
it is pronounced like y, as collier, onion, &¢. 
In a few words ita sound approaches to the 
eo in beef, ag in machine, which ts the sound 
of the long 1 tn all European languages 
exceptthe English. When two 7s came to- 
gether, the Lating contracted them into 
one; as Dit into Di. In all Latin words of 
Latin origin, ¢ preceding a vowel unless {t 
follows another vowel) is a consonant, as 
Janus (Janus), connec (conjicto); but in 
words of Greek origin it {8 a vowel, as 
lambus,raspie. No English word ends with 
t, but when the sound of the letter occurs 
at the end of a word, it is expressed by y. 
It is sometimes used as an abbreviation, as 
ELC Kaat India Company, 1 H.8. Jesus Ho- 
minum Salvator (Jesus the Saviour of men), 
&c I, used as a numeral, signifies no more 
than one, and {t stands for as many units as 
there are repetitions of [t* thus, II stands 
for 2,11] for 3. When put before a higher 
numeral, it ia to be subtracted from the 
latter: as IV, 4. And when set after it 
It ia to be added to it: as XII, 12. 

JAM’‘BIC or ITAM‘BUS (tambos: Gr.), in 
Poetry, a foot consisting of two syllables, 
the first short and the last long, as in 
declare, adorn. Verses composed of short 
and long syllables alternately are termed 
tambicas ; as, 

If ty- | rant fac- | tion dare | assafl | her 

throne, 

A peo-| ple’a love | shall make | her 

cause | thelr own. 

"BEX (a wild goat: Lat.), or Steinbock, 
the Capra Jbex of zoologists, & species of 
goat. It bas extremely long horns, which 
bend backwards, are of a bDiackish colonr, 
and annulated on the surface. The hody 1s 
of a dusky yellowish brown colour, and is 
Jess in proportion to the height than that of 
the common goat; it has, indeed, a great 
resemblance to the deer kind; the legs are 
alao perfectly like those of the deer, 
atraight, elegant and slender. The hatr is 
harsh, and the male fs furnished with a 
black beard. These animais inhabit the 
chaty of mountains extending from Mount 
Taurus, between Eastern Tartary and B!- 
beria; they are also to be met with in the 
most precipitous and inaccessible parts of 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Carpathians. 
They are remarkably swift, and display 
amazing dexterity and agility in leaping ; so 
that the ibex hunter is constantly in immi- 
nent peril, from the fear of losing his 
footing when scaling tremendous pre- 
cipices, and from the animal when closely 
pursued turning suddenly on his enemy. 
Their cry tsa sharp short whistle, not un- 
like that of the chamois, but of shorter 
duration ; sometimes, especially when irri- 
tated, they make a snorting noise.-—-The 
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name has been given also to a species of 
antelope, 

"BIS (Gr.), in Ornithology, a genus of 
birds, closely resembling the storks, and 
found chiefly {n warm climates, more parti- 
cularly in Egypt. The bill islongand curved, 
the legs are long, and the feet have four 
toes, the front webbed at the base, and all 
provided with claws. These birds are 
capable of a powerful and elevated flight, 
extending their neck and legs, and uttering 
a hoarse croak. The white ibis (Js athto- 
pica) arrives in Egypt about the time that 
the inundation of the Nile commences, 
and migrates about the end of June, at 
which period it is first noticed in Ethiopia. 
The scarlet ibia (Jb.s rubra), a splendid bird, 
is found in the hottest nparta of America, in 
large flocks; the plumage {s scarlet; beak 
naked; part of the cheeks, legs, and feet, 
pale red. Other species are found in Indl 
Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, an 
Mexico. One species, the glossy ibis, has 
been occasionally killed in England. The 
{bis was venerated by the ancient Egyptians; 
and ibis mummies have been found in great 
numbers in Egypt. , 

ICE (eta: Ger.), water congealed. If water 
is exposed to a temperature below 82° Falir. 
it assumes a solid state by shooting into 
crystals which cross each other at angles 
of 60 degrees. It is lighter than water, on 
which, therefore, it oats ; and its increase 
of dimensions is acquired with a force suf 
ficient to burst the strongest vessels. (See 
FREEZING, &C.) 

ICE/BERGS (ets, ice; and berg, a moun- 
tain: Ger.), masses of ice carried by the 
winds through the polar seas. They are 
often of enormous size and height, rising 
300 or 400 feet above the water, and sinking 
four or five times as mach belovwit. Within 
the arctic circle, the congelation begins 
about the lst of August; and es sheet of 
ice, perhaps an inch fn thickness, {s formed 
tn a single night. In a short time, the whole 
extent of the polar seas is covered with a 
mass several feet thick. As soon as the 
summer heat commences, it is purtially 
melted, and, with the first swell of the 
ocean, breaks up.—— Ice, There 
are numerous terms for this. A Jarge flat 
mass extending beyond the reach‘of sight 
is called fleld-ice ; one of smaller dimensions 
a floe ; when a field {9 much broken up, it is 
called a pack. If a ship can sail freely 
through the floating pleces of ice, it is 
called drift-ice. A portion of ice rising 
above the common level {s called a hum- 
mock, being produced by the crowding of 
one piece over another. 

’OR-BLINK (blinken, to glitter: Ger.), a 
name given by seamen to a whitish appear. 
ance inthe horizon: occastoned by fields 
of ice, which reflect the light obliquely 
against the atmosphere. 

I‘OE-HOUSE, a building eomtrived to pre 
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serve ice In hot weather ; the ice is rammed 
as close ag possible, and at the bottom isa 
well to drain off the water from any part 
that melta. 

I’°CELAND « MOSS, Lichen Islandicus, 
Oetraria Islandica, a lichen common in the 
mountainous districts of Europe. 
tains a bitter principle, and a large quantity 
of starch. It is tonic and nutritive 

I'CELAND 8&PAR, in Mineralogy, car- 
bonate of {me forming crystals of the rhom- 
bohedral system. It occurs {in laminated 
masses, eeally divisible into rhombs, It is 
highly useful in experiments on double re- 
fraction and the polarization of ight. 

I'CE-MAKING MACHIVNES. The demand 
for ice both asa luxury in hut weather, and 
as a remedial agentin many diseases, has led 
to the invention of several! machines for its 
manufacture onalarge scale Theprincipal 
contrivances that have had a successful 
regult are thefollowing :—1 Ether Machines, 
in which the evaporation of sulphuric ether 
causes a low degree of cold in a quantity of 
common brine, and in this brine troughs 
containing the water to be frozen are im- 
mersed. A steam-engine is employed to 
drive an air-pump which exhausts the 
vapour from the liquid ether, and also to 
cause the circulation of the brine surround- 
ing the vessel containing the ether and the 
troughs with the water to be frozen The 
ether vapour ta liquefied after the operation 
of cooling the brine has been effected, and 
fa then again ready to perform the same 
operation, 2. Machines in which ammo- 
niacal gas, which has a strong affinity for 
Water, but Is easily separated from it by the 
application of heat go employed. A sBatu- 
rated solution of ammonia is placed in a 
strong vessel which communicates with 
another vessel of one-fourth the size by a 
tube, all being filled with ammontacal gas, 
The vessel containing the solution being 
heated, the gas is driven off from it, and 
hquefled ammonfacal gas will form in the 
smaller vessel by reason of the increased 
tension, Now if the process be reversed, and 
the vessel gontatning the lHquefied gas be 
placed in contact with a third vessel con- 
taining the water to be frozen, whilst the 
largzer vessel with the watery solution is 
cooled, the liquid gas will vaporize and rush 
from the smaller to the larger vessel, to 
unite once more with the water. The rapid 
evaporation causes a degree of cold suffi 
clent to freeze the water in the third vessel. 
When this has been done the process muy 
he repeated again and again, each time freez 
Ing another supply of water conveniently 
placed In the third vessel A steam-engine 
Is here also employed to work the appa- 
ratus, when of a large size. 3. Air Machines, 
of which the effect depends upon the alter- 
nate condensation and expansion of com- 
mon atr. When alr is compressed, its heat 
ly squeezed out of {t,and when it is again 
allowed to expand {t absurbs heat from the 
surrounding medium, and hence causes that 
medium to fall considerably in temperature. 
This is the principle of Kirk’s machine, 
which is capable of producing cold suffi- 
clent to freeze water for economical pur- 
poses, 
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ICE PLANT, the Mesembryanthemum 
orystalinum, a plant remarkable for the 
little transparent vesicles which cover ita 
whole surface. The stems are herbaceous 
and much ramified, and the flowers are 








white. It isa native of the Cape of Good 


ope. 

ICH DIEN (Ger.), tne motto of the Prince 
of Wales’s arms, signifying J serve, It was 
first used by Edward the Black Prince, to 
show his subjection to his father king 
Edward ITl. 

ICHNEU’MON (ichneumdn, from ichneno, 
I trace out: Gr.), the name of animals be 
longing to the genus Herpestes. They are 
allied to the civets amongst the Felidae 
The best known species is the H. whneumon, 
Its ordinary colour ts a chestnut brown; 
the tail tapers to a point, and the toes are 
distant from each other. The habits of the 
fichneumon are very similar to those of the 
ferret; like that animal, it preys upon 
poultry, rats, &c.; but it also destroys the 
most venomous serpents, and seeks the 
eggs of the crocodile, digging them out of 
the sand, and eating them with the greatest 
avidity. In India and Egypt it is domesti- 
cated for the purpose of destroying ratsand 
mice The ichneumon of the Nile was one 
of the sacred animals of the Egyptians. —— 
ICHNEUMON, a genus of hymenopterous 
insects belonging to a large family the 
species of which have been denominated 
parasitical, on account of the very extra 
ordinary manner in which they provide for 
the future support of their offspring. The 
fly feeds on the houey of flowera,and, when 
about to lay eggs, perforates the body of 
some other insect, or its larvw, with the 
sting or instrument at the end of Its abdo- 
men, and there deposits them. These eggs 
in a few days are hatched, and the young 
nourish themselves with the juices of their 
foster-parent, which, however, continues to 
move about and feed til] near the time of 
its change to a chrysalis, when the larvwof 
the ichneumon creep out by perforating 
the ekin in various places, and each, spin- 
nimg itself up ina small oval silken case, 
changes into a chrysalis, and after a certain 
period emerges in the state of a complete 
ichneumon Jt is as great destroyer of 
caterpillars, plant-lice, and other insects, 
as the Herpestes is of the eggs and young 
of the crocodile. 

ICHNITES (cchvos, a track: Gr.), in 
Geology, the foasil footsteps and tracks of 
animals, originally made on the sand, or 
mud of an ancient seashore, or lake margin. 
They are frequently found in quarries, one 
slab showing the impressions themselves, 
and an upper slab a cast of them In relief, 

ICHNOW RAPHY (twknographia;: from 
tchnos, a trace; and grapho, I draw: Gr), 
in Architecture, the ground-plan of a build- 
ing.——In Fortification, a draft of the 
length and breadth of the works raised 
about a place._—In Perspective, the view 
of anything cut off by a plane parallel to the 
horizon, Just at the bage of it. 

ICHNOL/OGY, a treatise on ichnites, 

I‘CHOR (ichor: Gr.), a thin watery hu- 
mour, like serum; but the word is some 
timea used likewise for a thicker kind, 
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fSluwing from ulcers, called also santes. The 
term was applied by the Greeks to the fluid 
which issued from the wounds of the gods. 

ICHTHYI‘TES (tchthus, a fish: Gr.), or 
[CHTHYOLITES, in Geology, the fogall re- 
mains of fishes 

ICHTHYOCOL’LA (tchthuokola: from 
tchthus, a firh; and kolla, glue: Gr.), Jein- 
glass, which see, 

ICHTHYOL/OGY (tchthua, a fish; and 
logos, » discourse; G@r.), that part of roo- 
logy which treats of fishes, their structure, 
form, and classification, their habits, usea, 
&o. Fishes form a distinct clasa of the 
vertebrate sub-kingdom. They are cold- 
blooded aquatic animals, and their red blood 
is aerated by means of gills. The heart bas 
onlyone auricle and one ventricle, Thesexes 
nre distinct, and the young are produced 
from tig These eggs form what is called 
roe, whilst the milt is the male fecundating 
inatter which {s brought into contact with 
the eggs after they have been ejected by 
the female fish. Fishes are remarkable for 
their fecundity. A cod fish has been found 
to produce 8,686,000 eggs ur spawn; and a 
ling, 19,348,000. Herrings, weighing from 
four ounces to five and three-quarters, 
from 21,000 to 87,000. Mackerel, weigh- 
Ing tweuty ounces, 454,000. Soles of five 
ounces, 38,000 Many fishes possess an 
luternal biadder filled with air, called the 
rawim-bladder, and this is thought to be 
instrumental in aiding a fish to rise from a 
great depth to the surface. The skin is 
sometimes naked, but usually it is clothed 
with efther clad or scales. 
Sometimes the fish is protected hy Ganoid, 
or Placord plates. When a fish has the 
full complement of fins, it has one or more 
dorsal fins, one or more anal fins, two 
pectoral fins, two ventra) fins, and a caudal 
fin. In some genera, some of these fins are 
wanting, and occasionally a fish has no fins 
whatever. The tail and its fin are the 
principal agents in locomotion, the other 
fins serving more to balance and steer by 
than to drive onwards. In some fishes not 
only do the jaws carry teeth, but every bone 
inside the mouth is similarly armed. In other 
fishes there is not a single tooth in the 
mouth, Some fishes are vegetable feeders, 
but the majority are carnivorous, it being 
their lot to eat or be eaten. A fish’s hendisa 
complicated atructure, and its investigation 
has often employed naturalists, the object 
in view being to find what each bone corre- 
spouds with, in the heads of other classes of 
vertebrata. The elass has been divided 
me ten orders, aa set forth in the following 
table :— 

Order 1. Dermopteri, boneless fishes, in- 
cluding the Lampreys and other genera 
Order 32 Mal. gtane, fishes without 

spines in the fins; including Eels, Her- 

rings, the Saimon, and Oarp families, &c. 
Order 3 Pharyngognathi, fishes whose 

lower pharyngeal bones are united; in- 

cluding the Flying-fishes, the Wrasses, 


&e. 
Order 4 Anacanth ineluding the Cod 
emir, the Turbot tly, the Remoras, 


C 
Order 5. Acanthoplerygiane, fistices with 
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spines in some of the fing, including the 

Perch, Mullet, Mackerel, Gurnard and 

many other familtes. 

Order 6, Plectognathi, the parts of the upper 
jaw fixed together, und united to the 
skull by a suture, including the Globe 
fishes, the File fishes, &c. 

Order 7. Lophobranchit, fishes whose gills 
are In tufts, including the Pipe fishes, the 
Seahorse, &c. 

Order 8. Ganordei, the body covered with 
hard plates, including the Sturgeon, &c. 

Order 9, Holocephal, the body covered with 
placoid granules, including the Chimeras. 

Order 10. Plagrwstoné, fishes with cartila 
ginous skeletons, and five or more gil! 
openings on each side, including the 
Sharks and Rays 
ICHTHYOSAURUS (schthus, a fish ; saura, 

a lizard: Gr.), a genus of extinct aquatic 
reptiles, the remains of which have been 
found in the trias, the Ifas, and the lower 
chalk. Several species have been made out, 
all carnivorous. One species was more than 
30 feetlong. In the same individ.tal (says 
Dr Buckland) the snout of a porpoise was 
combined with the teeth of a crocodile, the 
head of a lizard with the vertebre of a fish, 
and the sternum of an Orntthorhynchus with 
the paddles of awhale. The weneral outline 
of an [chthyosaurus must have moat nearly 
resembled the modern porpoise and gram- 
pus. It had four broad feet or paddles 
and terminated behind in a long and power 
ful tail The dung of these animals has 
heen found fossilized and has recejved the 
naine of coprolites. The marks upon it 
have enabled conclusions to be drawn as 
to the form of the intestinal canal. 

ICHTHYO’SIS (tchthus, a fish: G*.), in 
Medicine, a scaly eruption of the skin to 
which the inhabitants of Islands near the 
equator are subject. It is ascribed to an 
unsuitable diet 

I’°CONISM (e1tkoniamoa, a delineation: 
Gr.), in Rhetoric,a figure of speech which 
consists in representing a thing to the life, 

ICON’OCLASTS (etkdn, an image, and 
klao, 1 break in pteces: Gr.), an appellation 
given to the Constantinopolitan emperors, 
Leo the Isaurian, and his son Constane- 
tine Copronyinus, who overthrew images, 
and extirpated their worship In Christian 
churchea; also to the 338 bishops who at 
tended a councf] at Constantinople, during 
the reign of the latter prince, and advocated 
the aame views. The council of Nicsea, in 
787, however, restored their use; it was 
the last council respecting wixch the 
Greek and Latin churches coincide. The 
Greek church allows pictures, but studiously 
rejects graven images. 

ICONOG’/RAPHY asin Met er from 
eikm, an image; and grapho, I describe: 
@r.), the description of images or ancient 
statues, busts, semil-busts, paintings in 
fresco, mosaic works, &c. 

ICOSAHE’DRON (etkosi, twenty; and 
hedra, a base: Gr.), in Geometry, one of the 
five regular or Platonic bodies, bounded by 
twenty equilateral and equal triangles. It 
may be considered as formed by twenty 
equal and similar triangular pyramids, 
whose vertices meet in the same point, 
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which is the centre of a circumscribing 
spbere. 


IC’TERUS (tkteros: Gr., from resembling 
in colour a bird of that name), in Medicine, 
the disease which we distinguish by the 
name of jaundice. 

IDE’A (Gr., from idein, to see). Locke de- 
fined ideas to be whatever is the object of 
the urderstanding, whatever a man thinks, 
or whatever it is the mind can be employed 
about thinking. Plato used the word ideas 
to signify the archetypes and essences of 
things, objects that are now generally 
thought to be beyond the reach of the 
human intellect. In Kant’s system ideas 
were the forms of the reason’s activity, and 
are independent of experience. 

IDE’AL, an imaginary model of perfec- 
tion._—-BEAU IDEAL (ideal beauty), an ex- 
pression {in the Fine Arts, denoting the se- 
lection, for a particular object, of the finest 
parts, from different subjects, so as to form 
a perfect whole, such as nature does not 
usually exhibit. It more particularly ap- 
plies to sculpture and painting. 

IDE’ALISM (idea, form: Gr.), schemes of 
philosophy which teach that we are con- 
cerned only with ideas, and are ignorant 
of everything else. Bishop Berkeley argued 
that what our senses convey to us is, not 
evidence of an external world, but only of 
our sensations. Further, that we are 
utterly ignorant, and must ever remain so, 
of matter itself, an@ that {t Is easier to 
conceive that God directly causes our 
sensations than that they are conveyed to 
us through the unknown worid of matter. 

IDEOGRAPH’IC (idea, an idea; and 
grapho, I write: Gr.), an epithet given to 
that kind of writing which expresses the 
ideas and not the sound. The Chinese cha- 
racters are ideographic, though the symbols 
have become merely conventional. Such 
also were the hieroglyphics of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

IDES (idus, supposed to be from the old 
Etruscan verb iduo, I divide: Zat.), eight 
days in each month of the Roman calendar, 
They began on the 18th of March, May, 
July, and October; and on the 18th of the 
other months. The Ides, like the calends 
and nones, were always reckoned bhack- 
wards; thus they said viii. Idus, the eighth 
day before the Ides, vii. Idus, the seventh 
before the Ides, &c. This method of reckon- 
ing ig still retained in the chancery of 
Rome, and in the calendar of the breviary. 

ID’IOM (édios, peculiar : Gr.), in Grammar, 
aterm applied to such phrases as are pecu- 
liar to a language, and which, if transferred 
into another, would have no meaning, ora 
wholly different one. Idloms can never be 
literally translated. 

IDIOPATH’IO (idoa, peculiar ; and pathos, 
afeeling, Gr.), an epithet for any disorder 
peculiar toa certain part of the body, and 
not arising from a preceding disease: in 
which sense it is opposed to eympathetic. 
Thus, an epilepsy is idiopathic, when it 
happens merely through some morbid 
atate of the brain: and sympathetic, when 
~a the consequence of sume other dis- 

er. 
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IDIOSYN’ORASY serge barbie from 
tdios, peculiar ; sun, with ; and krasis, a ten: 
perament: Gr.), a peculiar temperament or 
organizaton of the body, by which it is ren- 
dered more liable to certain disorders than 
bodies differently constituted usually are, 

{D'IOT (idiotés, an inexperienced person: 
@r.), in Law, one who has been born totally 
without understanding. A lunatic ig one 
who has lost it by sickness, grief, &c., 30 a8 
to have no lucid intervals, Commissions 
are issued upon petition, by the lord-chan- 
cellor, to determine whether or not a party 
be under such imbecility as to require 
protection in the management of his 
affairs, 

I’DOCRASE (idea, form ; and krasis, mix- 
ture: @r.), because a mixture of the forms 
of other minerals, the volcanic garnet, some- 
times called volcanic chrysolite or hyacinth. 
It is found in the ejected masses of Vesu- 
viusand elsewhere, and 1s of various colours, 
It ig an alumino-silicate of lime, with about 
one-twentieth oxide of fron. 

IDOL’ATRY (eiddlolatreia: from etddlon, 
an image; and latreia, service: Gr.), in ita 
literal acceptation, denotes the worship 
paid to idols. 

VDYL (eidullion, a dim. of eidos, form: 
Gr.), a short pastoral poem, exemplified by 
the Idyls of Theocritus and Gesner. 

IGNES'CENT (ignesco, I kindle: ZLat.), in 
Mineralogy, an epithet applied to a stone or 
mineral which gives out sparks when struck 
with steel or iron. 

IQNIS FAT‘UUS (vain fre: Lat.), a me- 
teor or light that appears in the night over 
marshy grounds, It is occasioned by an 
ascent from the earth of phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas, derived from animal and 
vegetable remains, and igniting of itself in 
the alr. It ts vulgarly called Will-o’-the 
wisp, or Jack-o’-lantern, 

IWNIS JUDI‘CIUM (the judgment of 
fire: Lat.), in Archwology, the old judicial 
trial by fire. 

IG/NIS SA’CER (holy fire: Lat.), in Medi- 
cine, the disease vulgarly known by the 
name of St. Anthony's fire, 

IGNITION (ignes, fre: Leat.), the act of 
taking fire ; combustion is a consequence of 
fgnition. Iron, when red-hot, is ignited; 
but when plunged into oxygen it undergoes 
combustion, Spontaneous ignition is that 
which takes place of itself. 

IGNORA™MUS (Lat.), in Law, the term 
used by the grand jury when they tgnore or 
throw out a bill of indictment. It means, 
‘We know nothing about it, or have not 
sufficient evidence respecting it,’ 

IGUA'NA (Ind.), in Zoology, & genus of 
reptiles, found in the tropical parts of 
America. They are characterized by a body 
and long round tail covered with imbricated 
scales, five toes on each foot, 1 dewlap un: 
der the throat, and a toothed ridge along 
the back. They feed on fruits, seeds, and 
leaves. The female deposita her eggs, 
which are about the size of a pigeon’s, in 
the sand. Some species attain & great size, 
and are very active; but although formid- 
able in appearance, they are all timid and 
defenceiess. 
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IGUAN’ODON (iguana; and odouws, a 
tooth: Gr.), an extinct herbivorous reptile 
of enormous dimensions, the fossil remains 
of which have been found in the Wealden 
beds. Its chief distinctive character is the 
form of the teeth, which have serrated 
edges, like those of the iguana, From the 
proportions which the bones of the tguane- 
don besr to the iguana, this monster of a 
former world nust have been 70 feet from 
the snuut to the tail; and the latter alone 
must have been 52} feet tn length. The 
circumference of the body was about 14$ 
feet, and the snout was armed with « short 
but strong horn; but its tail must have 
been its most effective weapon. 

IL’/EUM (laa, the bowels: Lut), the last 
portion of the small intestine, terminating 
at the valve of the cw@cum, 

I‘LEX (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of ever- 
green shrubs, nat. ord. Agquvfolwcee, in- 
cluding the holy. 

IL/1AC PAS’SION (1lza, the bowels: Lat.), 
a sort of nervous colic, iu which billous 
and f{.ecal matter is voided by the month, 
on account of obstructions in the intestinal 








canal. 

ILIAD (Llas, from [lton, Troy: @r.), the 
oldest epic poem in existence; generally 
attributed to Homer. It is in Greck hexa- 
meter verse, and is divided into 24 books. 
Ita theme is ‘the wrath of Achilles, which 
Drought countless woes upon the Greeks, 
and hurled many valiant souls down to 
Hudes’ at the siege of Troy, when that war- 
rior bad quarrelled with Agamemnon, the 
leader of the Greeks. The siege proceeds, 
but Achilles withdraws himself; the gods 
tuke different sides and assist in the fight ; 
single combats are related between Puris 
and Menelaus, and Hectorand Ajax. Many 
engagements take place without decisive 
results. In one of them, Patroclus the 
friend of Achilles fs slain, and this enrages 
Achilles s0 much that he returns to the 
fight, having obtained a new suit of armour 
and a splendid shield from Vulcan. Hector 
{s slain by Achilles, and the bod) is dragged 
yiong the ground hehind the victor’s 
chariot. Priam, bis father, however, run- 
soma the body, the funeral obsequies 
are duly performed, and 80 the poein ends, 
One of the most beautiful passages in this 
celebrated poem ig that which relates the 
parting of Hector and his wife Andromache, 
The Iied is 80 wanting in continuity, and 
contains so many inconsistent passages, 
that it igthought to be the work of several 
persons, Writere differ as to the date of its 
composition, but [t may be most probably 
assigued to the 900th century BO. (Bee 
Opysssy.) 

IL/IUM O8 (the bone of the entrails: 
Lat), in Anatomy, the haunch-bone, 

IL'LATIVE CONVER’SION (illatus, in- 
ferred: Lat.), in Logic, that in which the 
truth of the converse follows from the 
truth of the proposition given. Thus, from 
the fact that no honourable man is a Har, 
{t follows that no liar is an honourable 


mati, 

ILLIVOIUM (tlitcto, I allure: Zat.; it isan 
enticiug plant on account of its smell), a 
genus of evergreen shrub, ust. ord Wane 
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teracee. ‘The species are natives of Japan 


and Florida. 

ILLUMINA‘TI (the enlightened : Lat.),a 
secret society formed in Bavaria in 1776. 
Ita professed object was the attainment of 
a higher degree of virtweand morality than 
was found in ordinary society. It was 
suppressed by the Bavarian government in 
1784, By some writers, the Jilumuat#t are 
said to have had a powerful influence in 
promoting the French revolution; and by 
others the assertion is absolutely denied. 
—~-—Among the early Christians, the term 
Tluemmmat. was given to persons who had 
received baptism; in which ceremony a 
Hghted taper was given to them, as a s8)m- 
hol of the faith and grace they had obtained 
by that sacrament, 

ILLU’MINATING (Gallumino, I make splen- 
did: Lat,), the art of laying colours on {ni- 
tial capitals in books, or otherwise eimbel- 
lishing manuscripts, after the manner of the 
artists formerly called Juumnators. Manu- 
scripts, containing portraits, pictures, and 
emblematic figures, form a valuable part of 
the riches preserved in the principal! libra- 
ries in Europe. 

IM’AGE Q@mago: Lat), in Optics, the ap- 
pearance or picture of an object, formed 
either by reflection or refraction. With a 
convex lens, the image ig as inuch less than 
the object as the square of the distance of 
the lens from the object is greater than the 
square of the distance of the lens from the 
image. In plane mirrors, the image is of 
the same magnitude as the object, and ap- 
pears as far behind the mirror as the object 
is before it. In convex mirrors, the Image is 
less than the object. In concave mirrors, the 
{mage fs larger ur smaller than the object, 
according as the latter Is fu that conjugate 
focus, Which fg nearer to or further from 
the mirror. The brightness of an image {s 
proportional] to the apparent magnitude of 
the mirror or lens, as seen from the object, 
multiplied by the area of the object, and 
divided by the area of the Image. Hence, 
when, a8 with the magic ae image 
is larger than the object, the later must 
be strongly illuminated, When the abject 
and {ts image are only physical points, as 
in the case of the stars, the brightness of 
the image {fs proportional to the magnitude 
of the lens, or the square of the diameter 
of the aperture of the telescope. Hence 
Btars, invisible with small telescopes, are 
rendered visible by larger.— IMAGR, in 
Rhetoric, a lively description of anything, 
in a discourse, which presentsa kina of pic- 
ture to the mind.——1MAGE, in a religious 
sense, an artificial representation of some 
person or thing, used either by way of 
decoration and ornament, or as an object of 
religious worship and veneration. 

IMAGINARY QUAN’TITIES or SuRps, 
in Algebra, the even roots of negative 
quantities, being the imaginary results 
of some impossible operation. Thus, 
¥ —a isan impossible quantity, since no 
quantity multiplied by itself can produce 


“IMAGINATION (imaynatto: Lat), m 
Metaphysics, that act{on of the mind by 
which it combiues tdcas, and ‘ bodies forth 
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the forins and images of things.’ In many 
philosophical disquisitionus, imagination is 
used almost aynonymously with fancy. 
But the object of the latter seems to be to 
furnish materials which may be used by the 
former. 

IMAGO (image: Lat.), in Entomology, the 
typical or perfect form of a species of 
insect after undergoing metamorphosis. 

IM’AM or IM’AN, an inferior order of 
ministers of religion in the Turkish em- 
pire. The chief {mam of each mosque as- 
sists at circuincisions, marriages, burials, 
&c., and presides over the assembly of the 
faithful: the solemn noon prayer on Friday 
being superintended by the khatib. The 
legitimate successor of Mahomet, in Whom 
theoretically the temporal and ecclesiastical 
government of Islam should reside, is 
termed Imam by pre-eminence; but the 
Turks are not agreed as to what precisely 
this dignity is, or who bears it. 

IM’BRICATE or IM’BRICATED (imbri- 
catus, laid one upon another like tiles: 
Lat.), iu Botany, lying one over another, 
like tiles on a roof; thus, the scales on the 
cups of some acorns. 

IMMER/‘SION (immersio, from immergo, 
I plunge into: Luat.), in Astronomy, the dis- 
appearance of any celestial object behind 
another, or {ts shadow. Thus,inan cclipse 
of one of Jupiter's satellites, the immersion 
occurs when thesateljite disappears behind 
the body of the planet, or enters its sha- 
dow. The reappearance of the body 1s 
called {ts emersion. The immersions and 
emersions of fixed stars, occulted by the 
moon, are highly important for the correc- 
tion of lunar tables.—— Baptism by immer- 
sion seems to have been the most ancient 
method of administering that sacrament ; 
4 triple Immersion being used, atleast after 
some time, in honour of the Trinity. 

IMMOLA‘TION (immolatio, a sacrificing: 
Lat.), @ ceremony used in the Roman sacri- 
fices; it consisted in throwing upon the 
head of the victim some sort of corn and 
frankincegge, together with the mola, or 
salt cake, and a littie wine. 

IM’/PACT (impingo, I dash against any- 
thing: Lat), in Mechanics, the simple or 
single action of one body upon another, 
The point of tmpact 1s the puint or place 
where the body acts. 

IMPA’LEMENT, fo Heraldry, the divi- 
ston of a shield palewise, wheu it is said to 
be party per pale. Impalement per baron et 
feme is the division which takes place on 
marriagé, the husband's coat being borne 
on the dexter side, and the wife's on the 
ainister._— IMPALEMENT, & species of pun- 
isbment used by some barbarous nations, 
and consisting ina stake being thrust up 
through the body, and the victim being 
lett to die a fingering death. 

IMPARISYLLAB‘IC (impar, unequal; 
and syllaba,a syllable: Lat.), in Grammar, 
an epithet for words not having the same 
number of syllables. 

IMPAR’/LANCE (parler, to speak: FyY.), 
an old law term for a privilege or license 
granted, on petitioning the court for time 
to cousider what answer the defendant 
should make to the plaintiffs declaration, 
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IMPASTA'TION (Fr., from pdie, paste), 
the baking or binding together with some 
cement, and the hardening by air or fire, 
a mixture of various materials of different 
colours and consistencies, so as to form 
them into a paste of some kind. 

IMPASTO (ltal.), a term used by artists 
with reference to the degree of thickness 
with which the colours in an oil painting 
are laid on. In some pictures the tmpasto 
is so thin that the threads of the canvas 
may be counted; in others, those of Rem- 
brandt for instance, it is so thick that the 
paint stands up in lumps. 

IMPATIENS (tmpatient: Lat.), the name 
given by Linnaeus to the botanical genus 
which includes the well-known balsams, on 
account of the elastic force with which the 
valves of the fruit separate on being touched 
when near maturity. 

IMPEACHMENT (empéchement: Fr.), in 
Law, the accusation brought against a 
public officer in parliament, for treason or 
other crimes and misdemeanors. An im- 
peachment by the House of Commons is of 
the nature of a presentment to the House 
of Lords, the supreme court of criminal 
jurisdiction. The articles of impeachment, 
found by the Commons, are the same as & 
‘pill of indictment, which is to be tried by 
the Lords. 

IMPENETRABIL'‘ITY (impenetrabdilts, that 
cannot be penetrated: Zat.), in Philosophy, 
that quality of matter which prevents two 
bodies from occupying the same space at the 
same time, 

IMPER’ATIVE (imperativus, proceeding 
from a command: Zat.), in Grammar, one 
of the moods of a verb, nsed when we would 
command, exhort, or advise. 

IMPERATOR (commander: Lat.), in 
Roman Antiquity, a title of honour con- 
ferred on victorious generals by their 
armies, and confirmed by the senate, 
After the overthrow of the republic, ¢m- 
perator became the highest title of the 
supreme ruler; and, in later times, it had 
the sign fication which we attach to the 
word emperor. 

IMPER FEC (imperfectus, wunfinished ; 
Lat.), a tense in grammar, denoting a mo- 
dification of a verb, which expresses that 
the action or event of which we speak was, 
at the time to which we refer, in an un- 
finished state. In English, it is designated 
by was, with the present participle. 

IMPER/SONAL VERB  (impersonalis : 
Lat.), in Grammar, a verb used only in the 
third person singular, with 7 for a nomina- 
tive in English; as tf rains. Impersonal 
verbs, in every language, must refer to 
some noun; and therefore must, in reality, 
have some nominative case. 

IMPETI’GO (Lat.), in Medicine, an erup- 
tion of small pustules, sometimes called 
the motst-tetter. Oertain trades, tn which 
frritating substances are brought in contact 
with the skin, often produce ft. Oleanil- 
ness is a groat preventive of it. 

IMPETRA‘TION (impetratio, an obtain- 
ing by request: Zat.), the obtaining any- 
thing by request or prayer; but in our old 
statutes, *it f< taken for the pre-obtaining 
from the court of Rome, of church bene- 
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fices in this realm, the disposal of which 
delonged to the kiug and other lay patrons. 

IM’'PETUS (Lat, in Mechanics, the force 
be which one body impels or strikes an- 
other. 

IM’/PORTS AND EX’/PORTS (importo, I 
carry into; and expurto,1 carry away : Lat.). 
Under these appeilations are comprised the 
various commodities brought into this 
country from abroad; and those home 
manufactures and products which, through 
our commercial relations, we sell or barter, 
and send to other countries. 

IMPO'BE (imposer, to Impose: 7%.), in 
Printing, to put the pages on the imposing 
stone, and fiton the chase, so asto prepare 
the form for the press. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS (impositio, a 
laying on: Lat), a religious ceremony in 
which the bishop Jays his hands upon the 
head of a person, in ordination, confirma- 
tion, or in the uttering a blessing. This 
practice is also generally observed by dis- 
senters at the ordination of their ministers, 
while a blessing {s invoked on the labours 
of him they are ordaining. Imposition of 
hands was a Jewish ceremony, introduced 
not by any divine authority, but by custom ; 
their practice being, Whenever they prayed 
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The formular is still used in some of out 
aes ee particularly those of Scot- 
nd. 

IMPRI'MIS (Lai), in the firgt place ; first 
in order. 

IMPROMP’TU (Fr.), in Literature, a 
short and pointed production, supposed to 
be brought forth without premeditation. 

IMPROPRIA'TION (in, to; and proprina, 
one’s own: Lat), in Law, the ownership 
of tither, glebe or other ecclesiastical dues, 
by a Jayman. The term approymation ia 
generally used if they are in the hands of 
ecclesiastical persons. When the religious 
societies were dissolved at the reformation, 
the lands, &c., belonging to many benefices 
which had been in their hands were given 
to the king, who granted them to lay tin- 
propriators. 

IMPROVVISATO’RI (Ital; from impro- 
viso, unpremeditatedly: Lat), those who 
compose and recite verses extempora- 
neously, either accompanying the voice, vr 
not, with an instrument; as is the practice 
in Italy. A talent for the extemporaneous 
recitation of verses seems almost a pe- 
cullar characteristic of the Italians, It is 
no uncommon thing to sce two inasks that 
happen to meet during the carnival chal- 





for any person, to lay their hands on his | lenging each other in verse, and answering 


head. 

IMPOS'’SIBLE (tmpossibilis: Lat.). 
thing is said to be physically imposatbla, if 
it cannot be done by any natural powers, as 


the resurrection of the dead; and morally | no relation to the other faculties. 


impossible, if in its own nature {t {s pos- 
sible, but {a attended with difficulties or 
circumstances which give it the appearance 
of being impossible :—morally impossible is 
the same as extremely impr 

IM’POBT (impositus, laid on: Zat.), any 
tax or tribute imposed by authority, par- 
ticularly a duty or tax laid by government 
on goods imported.——-In Architecture, 
that part of a pillar, pier, or pilaster, which 
receives an arch; and generally any sup- 
porting piece. 

IMPOS‘THUME, in Surgery, an abscess, 
or gathering of corrupt matter, in any part 
of the body. 

IMPREGNA’/TION (applied to animals 
and plants), the act of fecundating and 
making fruitful. In Butany, a depoait of 
the fecundating dust or pollen of the sta- 
mens on the piatils of a plant. 

IMPRESCRIP’TIBLE RIGHTS (in, not; 
and prescribo, Tobject to; Lat), such rights 
ng & Man may use or not at pleasure ; those 
which cannot be lost to him by those 
claims’ of another which are founded on 
prescription. 

IMPRES’SION (impressto: Lat.), in the 
Arts, is used to signify the transfer of en- 
gravings from a hard to a soft substance, 
whether by means of the press, as in 
copper-plate and lithographic printing, or 
by means of wax, &c., as with copies ob- 
tained from medals and engraved gems. 
The word is used also to denote a single 
edition of a book. 

IMPRIMA’TUR (let i be printed: Zat.). 
the word by which the licenser allows a 
bonk to be printed, in countries where the 
censorship of bovks is rigorously exercised. 
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stanza for stanza with genuine humour 


A jand poetic feeling. The talent of an im- 


provvisatore (says Sigmondi) is the gift of 
nature, and & talent which has frequently 
When it 
fs manifested tn a child it is studiously cul- 
tivated, and he receives all the instruction 
which seems likely to be useful to him in 
his art. The improvvisatore generally begs 
from the audience a subject for his verse, 
The topics usually presented to him are 
drawn from mythology, religion, history, 
or some passing event of the day. After 
having been informed of the subject, he 
remains &» moment in meditation, to view it 
in ite Various lights, and to shape out the 
plan of the Jittle poem which he is about to 
compose. He then prepares the gight first 
verses, that his mind during the'recitation 
of them may receive the proper f{mpulse 
In about seven or eight minutes he 1a fully 
prepared, and commences his poem, which 
often consists of 500 or 600 verses. His 
eyes wander around him, his features glow, 
aud he struggles with the prophetic spirit 
which seems to animate him. 

INA’/LIENABLE (in, not: and alienabdilis, 
capable of being transferred: Lat.), an 
epithet applied to such things as Cinnot be 
legally alienated or made over to another: 
thus, the dominions of a sovereign, the 
revenues of the church, the estates of a 
minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwise than 
with a reserve of the right of redemption, 

INAUGURATION (inauguratio, a begin- 
ning: Zat., literally the taking of omens; 
& practice observed by the Romans at the 
commencement of every important en- 
terprise), the act of inducting into office 
with solemnity ; as the coronation of an em- 
peror or king, or the consecration of a 
prelate, 

IN’OA, the name orf title given by the 
uatives of Peru to their king and to the 
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princes of the blood, before the conquest of 
that country by the Spaniards. 

INCANDESB’ OE (incandesco, I grow 
hot : Lat), the glowing whiteness of a me- 
tallic or othe? body, caused by intense heat. 

INOARNA'TION (in; and caro, flesh: 
Lat), in Surgery, the process of healing 
wounds, and replacing morbid with new 

68. ° 

IN'CENSE (encens; Fr.) [See FRANKIN- 
OENSE.] The burning of {ncense made part 
ot the datly service of the Jewish temple; 
and in the Roman Catholic church it is the 
deacon’s offica to tncense the officiating 
priest or prelate and the choir. In the 
religious rites of heathen nations, too, spices 
and fragrant gums were burnt as Incense. 
——JNCENSED, in Heraldry, an epithet for 
panthers when represented with fire issuing 
from their mouths and ears, 

INCEP’'TIVE MAGNITUDE (incipto, I 
begin: Lat.), a first principle having no mag- 
nitude itself, but capable of producing it by 
being enlarged ; thus, a point.._— In Gram- 
mar, an énceptive, or inchoative verb, indicates 
acoinmencementof increase in the qualities 
tndicated by the original ver). Thus, augeo 
mesns ‘I increase ;’ but augesco, ‘] begin 
to increase.’ 


IN’CIDENCE, ANGLE OF (ineido, I fall 
upon: Lat.), the angle formed by a straight 
line which cuts any other line or surface 
with the perpendicular to that line or sur- 
face drawn through the point of intersection. 
—— In Optics, when rays of light striking 
a body are reflected, the angle of incidence 


and the angle of reflection are equal. 
IN’CIDENT (incidens, happening : Luat.), in 
Law, something that inseparably belongs to 
another termed the principal :. thus, a court 
baron 1s incident to a manor. 
INCINERA‘TION (in, Into; and cinis, 
ashes; Lat.), in Chemistry, the combustion 
of organic substances, for the purpose of 
obtaining their incombustible residue. 
INCI’SORS (incido, I cut through: Lat.), 
the name given to the front teeth in the 
jaws of vertebrate animals, because they cut 
the food. e 
INOLINA’TION (inclinatio : Lat.), a word 
frequently used in Geometry and Natural 
Philosophy, and signifying the mutual 
approach, tendency, or leaning of two lines 
ur two planes towards each other, so as to 
make an angle. ——INOLINATION of a right 
line to a plane, the acute angle which that 
line makes with another right line drawn 
in the plane through the point where the 
inclined line intersects it, and through the 
point wiiere it ig also cut by a perpendicular 
to the plane let down from any point of the 
inclined line.-—INOCLINATION of the axis 
of the earth, the angle which it makes with 
the axis of the ecliptic, or the angle con- 
tained between the planes of the equator 
and the ecliptic, viz. 28928’, Inclination of 
the lunar orbit to the ecliptic, 5° 8’ 48”, —~. 
INCLINATION in terrestrial magnetism is 
the angle which the magnetic needle makes 
with the plane of the horizon. The dip, as 
{tia frequently termed, varies from the mag- 
netic equator, where it is nil, to the mag- 
netic pole, where the needle is at right 
angles to the plané of the horizon. Lines 
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drawn through points on the earth’s sar 
face, where the angles of dip are equal, are 
termed isoclinal lines. 

INCLI'‘'NED PLANE (inclino, I incline: 
Lat.), in Mechanics, one of the six mechani- 
cal powers, and one of the two to which ail 
are reducible—a plane inclined to the horti- 
zon, or making an angle with it, The wedge 
iga modification of the inclined plane, being 
formed of two inclined planes placed base 
to base. The screw is another modification, 
being, in fact, merely an inclined plane 
wound roundacylinder, Its common ap- 
plication is to elevate bodies, which are 
raised perpendicularly while they are moved 
up the plane. And the mechanical advan- 
tage is as the increased distance moved 
over; that is, as the length of the inclined 
plane is to the perpendicular height gained. 
Thus, if the inclined plane is one hundred 
times as long as it is high, not taking fric- 
tion tnto account, it will require only the 
hundredth ofa given weight to raise it along 
the inclined plane; but in accordance with 
that invariable law, ‘What is gained in 
power {s lost in time,’ the power will move 
one hundred times as far as the perpendicu- 
lar distance through which the weight is 
raised, and will take one hundred times as 
long a time aa if the inclined plane were not 
used with it. The inclined plane, in this 
case, bears ninety-nine hundredths of the 
weight of the body. 

IN CQ®’NA DOM'INI (at the Lord's sup- 
per : Lat.), the title ofa celebrated papal bull, 
which enumerates certain rights claimed by 
the Romish church, and anathematizes those 
who violate them. All sects of heretics are 
cursed In it, by their several names, 1t was 
formerly read every year on Holy Thursday, 
whence its name; but Jatterly on Easter 
Monday. Acopy of itis hung upon the door 
of 8t. Peters, and another on that of St. 
John Lateran ; and all primates, patriarchs, 
bishops, &c., are required to have it read 
in their churehes once or more every year. 

INCOG@’NITO (abbreviated to incog, un- 
known : Ital), so disguised as not to be re- 
cognized ; a mode of travelling without any 
mark of distinction, which {s sometimes 
adopted by princes and eminent persons 
who do not wish to be publicly received. 

INCOMBUS’TIBLE CLOTH (in, not ; and 
combuatibilis, that may be burned: Zat.), a 
cloth made from a stone termed Amtanthus 
or Asbestos. The ancients used it for wrap- 
ping round the dead bodies consumed on the 
funeral pyre, that their remains might not 
mingle with those of the wood, &c, need to 
consume them. 

INCOMMEN’SURABLE (in, not; con, to- 
gether ; and mensurabilis, that can be mea- 
sured: Lat.), aterm applied to two lines or 
quantities which have no common mea- 
sure by which they can be exactly divided. 
Quantities are incommensurable, when no 
third quantity can be found that isan ali- 
quot part of each, 

INCOMPATIBLE (in, not ; and compasat- 
bilis, that may be suffered together: Lat.) 
in Chemistry, bodies which cannot be piaced 
together in solution without mutua! decom- 
position ; thus the solution of a salt of ba- 
rytes is fucompatible with the solution of s 
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sulphate._—In a Lognl sense, that is ¢ncom- 

patible which cannot be united in the same 

eabey m without violating the law or conati- 
on, 

INCOMPRESSIBIL’ITY (tm, not; and 
compressibilis, that may be pressed together: 
Dat,), that property of a body which renders 
a diminution of its volume impossible. No 
substance is quite incompressible; but 
fluids are compressible to soslight an extent 
that in practice they are considered incom- 
pressible, 

INCORPORATION (incorporo, I form 
into a body: Lat,), in Chemistry, the ming- 
ling the particles of different bodies to- 
gether into one mass, in such a manner that 
the different in redients cannot be distin- 
guished. —- In w, the formation of a 
legal or political body, with the quality 
of perpetual existence or succession, unless 
limited by the act of Incorporation or for- 
mally put an end to by an act of the law. 

INCRAS'SATE (incrasso, I make thick: 
Lat.), in Pharmacy, to make fluids thicker 
by the mixture of other substances less fluid, 
or by evaporating the thinner parts,—— 
INGRASBATE, in Botany, becoming thicker. 

INCREMENT (incrementum, an increase: 
Lat,), a term employed in Newton's me- 
thod of fluxions to denote a small but 
finite increase of a variable quantity. It 
ja the difference between two successive 
values of a quantity which increases accord- 
ing to a certain law. 

INCRES’CENT (incresco, 1 increase : Lat.), 
{in Heraldry, an epithet applied to the moon 
when she is increasing. 

INCRYSTALLI/ZABLE, incapable of be- 
ing formed jnto crystals. 

INCUBA‘TION (2ncubati : Lat.), the pro- 
cess of a bird sitting on eggs, and hutching 
ita young. The time required for this varies: 
domestic fowls sit three weeks; ducks,geese, 
and turkeys, a month; pigeons, eighteen 
days, &c. In the large majority of cases 
the female discharges this office, but jn the 
case of the Australian emu and the Braz!- 
Ifan ostrich, it is the male bird that hatches 
the eggs. There are some species of which 
neither male nor female incubates, The 
eggs of the cassowary are deposited in the 
sand and left to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun. All the species of Megapeodiua, a 
galline genus peculfar to Australia and the 
large islands of the Indian archipelago, erect 
mounds of vegetable matter over their eggs, 
the fermentation of which emits heat suf- 
ficient to hatch them. Mounds fifteen feet 
high and sixty feet in circumference at the 
base have been erected hy the jungle fowl 
of Australia, a bird no larger than our com- 
mon fowl Again, it is well known that our 
cuckoo lays its eggsin the nests of other 
birds, by which they are hatched ; and there 
is a genus (Molothrus) of Brazfilan birds 
allied to our starling which do precisely the 
aame thing. This habit is connected with 
aphystological reason. Artificial incubation 
{9 carried to a high degree of perfection, 
both in Egypt and in China; and of late it 
has been tried in London, with success. 

IN‘CUBUS (tncubo, [ile upon: Lat), the 
nightmare, a disease which consists in a 
spasmodic contraction of the muscles of 
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the breast during sleep, attended with a 
very painful difficulty of respiration and 
greatanxiety. The most obvious symptom 
ig a sensation of some great weight 
Jaid upon the breast: hence the name 
Sometimes the sufferer finda himself in 
some inextricable difficulty, cndeavouring 
to escape from a monster, or, perhaps, in 
imminent danger of falling from a pre- 
cipice, while his limbs refuse to do their 
office, until he suddenly awnkens himself 
by starting from his recumbent posture, or 
by a cry of terror. It is generally owing to 
repletion and indigestion, and is often su- 
perinduced by lying on the back. 

INCUM’‘BENT (incumbo, I recline upon: 
Lat.), the person who is in present posses- 
sion of an ecclestastical benefice, 

INCUNABULA (the age of infancy : Lat.), 
books of the fifteenth century, the cradle 
days of printing, are so called by biblio- 
graphers. 

IN‘CUS (an anvil: Lat.), in Anatomy, the 
largest and strangest of the bones in the 
tympanum of the ear, so called from ite 
resembling an anvil in shape. 

INDEFPR’ABSIBLE (tndéfaisidle, that can- 
not be undone: F*,), in Law, au epithet for 
an estate, or any right, which cannot be de 
feated or made vold except by the act ot 
the grantee. 

INDEFINITE (éndefinitus, undetermined: 
Dat.), in Botany, when the stamens exceed 
twenty in number, or when other parts 
cannot be easily counted, It always refers 
to number. 

INDEM'NITY (indemmtas, security from 
loss: Lat.), in Law,a writing to secure one 
from all damage and danger that may ensue 
from any act.~—AOT OF INDEMNITY, an act 
passed every seasion of parliament for the 
relief of those who have neglected to take 
the necessary oaths, &c. 

INDEN’‘TED (iz; and dentatus, toothed : 
Lat.), in Heraldry, an epithet for a line 
which is notched or cut like a saw, 

INDENT’URE (same deriv.), in Law, a 
writing containing an agreement or con- 
tract made between two or now persons ; 
80 called because it was indented or cut 
scallopwise, 80 as to correspond with the 
counterpart, But indenizng is often neg- 
lected, while the writings or counterparts 
retain the name of indenture. 

INDEPEN’DENTS (in, not; and dependena, 
hanging from: Lat.), a sect of Protestant 
dissenters, distinguished, not by doctrine, 
but by discipline. They regard every con- 
gregation of Christiana mecting in one 
building for the purpose of pubiy’ worship 
as a complete church, independent of any 
other religious government; they reject 
the use of all creeds, as iinplous substitutes 
forthe letter of the Scripture, and attribute 
no virtue whatever to the right of ordina- 
tion. The direction of each church is vested 
in its elders. The Ind arose in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and during the civil 
wars of England, in the 17th century, they 
formed a powerful party. They have had 
for some time in England more than 1700 
chapels; in Scotland, more than 100; in 
Ireland, more than 80; and no less than 
1000 in the United States, 
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INDETERMINATE QUAN’TITY 


matics, a quantity which has no certain or 
definite value. 
values of cq-ordinates are indeterminate, 
while the axes are constant quantities, —— 
INDETERMINATE ANALYSIS, that particular 
branch of analysis which treats of the solu- 
tion of indeterminate problems, or such pro- 
bleme as admit of an indefinite number 
of different solutions, 

IN'/DEX (Lat., frown tnudico, I declare), in 
Arithmetic and Algebra, the nuinber that 
shows to what power a quantity is to be 
raised; the exponent. Thus in 45, 5 is 
the index, and points out how many fours 
are to be multiplied together, to produce the 
given quantity. This kind of notation 
enables us to simplify arithmetical and 
algebraic operations. Thus we can find at. 
once that the fifth root of 45 is 4. With- 
out this notation, 45 would be represented 
by a comparatively large number, 1024; and 
to find ite fifth root we should have re- 
course toa complicated process. This holds 
to a atill greater extent when there is ques- 
tion of a very large number, and a more 
dificult root is to be extracted: thus, the 
eighth root of 156847318 is found with the 
greatestease. [See LOGARITH MB.) 

IN'DEX EXPURGATO’'RIUS. [See Ex- 
PURGATORY INDEX.) 

IN’DIAN INK,a substance brought from 
China, and used as a water-colour. It is in 
rolls or cakes, and is said to consist of 
lamp-black and animal glue. 

IN’DIAN RED, a pigment of a purple 
russet here employed in water-colour paint 
ing. It isa peroxide of tron and is obtained 
in Bengal. 

IN‘DIAN RUB/BER. (See CaouToHotuc,} 

IN'DIAN YEL’LOW, a pigment used by 
water colourists, brought from India. It is 
of unknown origi, but is found to be a 
compound of magnesia and a substance 
termed purrefe acid. 

IN'DIANITE, w» mineral occurring in 
granular masses, and associated with gar- 
net, felapar, fibrolite, and hornblende. It 


will scrdtch glass, and is of a white or grey 
colour. 
INDIC’ATIVE (indicativus: Lat.), in 


Grammar, the first mood, or manner, of 
conjugating a verb, by which we simply 
affirm, deny, or indicate something; as, he 
writes, they run. 

INDIO’TION, CYOLE oF (indictio: Lat), 
in Chronology, a@ mode of computing time 
by perlods of fifteen years. (See CHRONO- 
LOGY,CYOLE, &c.) 

INDI’CTMENT (indico, I proclaim against: 
Lat.), in Law,a written accusation of one or 
more persons for a criine or misdemeanor, 
preferred to, and presented on oath by, a 

and jury. In determining whether there 
g reasonable cause to put the accused upon 
hia trial, the grand jury hear evidence only 
of the charge} and if twelve of them are 
patiafied of the truth of the charge, the in- 
dictment is then said to be found, and is 
wblicly delfvered into court, endorsed true 
bit; otherwise, not found, 

INDIGENOUS (indiges : Lat.), an epithet 
applied to the native animals and plants of 


(in, ! 
not ; and determino, I limit : Lat,), in Mathe- | 


ee ee 


a country, exclusive of those that have 
been introduced from other countries. 
IN’DIGO (indtkon, literally from India: 


Thus, in an ellipse, the ; Gr.),a moet valuable dye, prepared from 


the leaves and stalks of leguminous plants, 
chiefly shrubs, belonging to the genus /ndi- 
gofera. These are steeped in water and al- 
Jowed to ferment. A yellow substance is 
thus obtained, which becomes biue by expo- 
sure to the air, The indigo 1s drained in bags 
and dried in boxes. The indigo of commerce 
fs in the form of smal! square or oblong 
cakes; it is of a durk blue colour, passing 
into violet purple, is void of taste and 
smell; dull in appearance, but, by rubbing 
with asmooth hard body, it assumes the 
lustre and hue of copper. Sulphuric acid is 
the only agent that dissolves indigo with- 
out destroying its colour. When it fs put 
into this acid, a yellow solution is at first 
formed, which, after a few houra, acquires 
adeep blue colour, If indigo f4 exposed to 
the action of certain deoxidizing agenta, it 
forms a green solution wfth alkalis, from 
which it is precipitated white by acids. This 
white indigo is termed Indigogene ; it in- 
stantly becomes blue on exposure to the air, 
forming indigo, which {8s supposed to be it» 
oxide. The solution of indigo in strong sul- 
phuric acid is known by the naine of Saxon 
blue. Bengal is the great mart for indigo, 
but {it 1s cultivated in other parts of India, 
The Introduction of indigo met with great 
opposition from the growers of woad. Downy 
to a recent period, the dyers of Nuremberg 
were obliged to take, every year, an vath 
not to use it; but its excellence asa dye 
ultimately gained it the victory. There can 
be no doubt that the indicwn mentioned 
by Pliny was indigo, though he was mis- 
taken as to its origin. 

INDIG@/OLITE (indikun, indigo; and 
lithos, astone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a variety 
of shor! or tourmaline, of an indigo or blue 
colour, sometimes tinged with green or 
azure. 

INDIGOT’IO or ANILIC A’‘CID, in Chem- 
istry, an acid obtained by boiling indigo in 
nitric actd, diluted with ten parts of water. 
It forms white or yellowish needles, 

INDIVIS’IBLES (indivisibilis, not divisi- 
ble: Lat.), in Geometry, those elements or 
principles into which it may be supposed 
that any body or figure can be ultimatel) 
resolved, 

INDORS’ER (endosseur: Fr.) (Bee BILL, 
and EXCHANGE.]) 

INDUO’TION (éinductio, a leading into: 
Lat.), the process by which magnetism or 
electricity is developed in a body by the 
magnetic or electricaction of another body. 
Thus a bar of soft iron when brought near 
& magnet will be rendered magnetic, but 
returns to its former natural state if re- 
moved. Again, if a copper wire be coiled 
round a smaller bar of fron and acurrent of 
voltaic electricity be sent through the 
wire, the bar becomes instantly magnetic, 
but ceases to be so the moment the current 
ig stopped. Again, if a conducting body be 
brought Into the proximity of another 
body charged with electricity, the former 
will at once manifest signs of electrical! 
action, positive electricity being developed 
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on one side, and negative on the other. 
INDUCTION, in Law, the tntroduction of a 
clergyman into possession of a benefice or 
iiving, to which he is collated or presented. 
-~—~—~INDUCTION, fn Logic, a process of rea- 
sontug, by which we draw a general infer- 
ence from a number of facts. Applied to 
physica) enquiries, it has been styled zene- 
ralisation from experience, It consists (Bays 
2.8. Mill) in inferring from some individual 
instances in which a phenomenon {is obser- 
ved to occur, that it occurs in all instances 
of a certain class; namely in all which re- 
semble the former in what are regarded as 
the material circumstances. 

INDUL/GENCE (indulgentia, a pardon: 
Lat.), in the Roman Catholic church, a re- 
mission of the punishment due to sins, 
granted by the pope or church, and sup- 
posed to save the sinner from purgatory. 
Clement VI., in his decretal, declares that 
an infinite treasure of merits was left by 
Christ, arising from his own sufferings and 
the good works of the Virgin and the 
saints; and that the partors of the church, 
and more especially the popes, who are the 
fovereign disposers of this treasure, have 
authority toapply it to the Hving, by virtue 
ot the keys, and to the dead, by way of 
suffrage, s0asto discharge them from their 
respective proportions of punishment by 
taking Just so much merit out of thin ge- 
neral treasure as they conceive the debt re- 
quires, and offering {t to God. The histo- 
tical origin of indulgences fs traced to the 
public penances and the canonical punish- 
ments which the old Christian church im- 
posed on the community, especially on 
those who did not remain firm unto mar- 
tyrdom. In the pontificate of Leo X., the 
flagrant abuse of indulgences became an 
open scandal, and ted to the reformation tn 
Germany. 

INDUL’TO (a pardon : Jtal.), inthe church 
of Rome, a power granted to present to 
benefices, or to do something contrary to 
ordinary law. 

INER’TIA or VIS INER‘TL (inactivity ; 
the cffect of {nactivity : Zat.), in Mechanics, 
that property of matter which causes it, as 
it were, to resist a change of state: that 
is, prevents it from stopping when in mo- 
tion, and from moving when at rest. But 
it may be said, that however great the 
velocity of a moving body, it will always 
stop at last. This is true: but ft does not 
atop of zself; it 1a stopped by the resist- 
ance of the air and by friction. No such 
agetits interfere with the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and therefore they con- 
tinue to obey the impulse they origin- 
ally recetved. This seeming resistance of 
bodies to motion or rest {1s merely a conse- 
quence of the necessity thereis for time to 
elapse while they are receiving or Josing 
motion, which can neither be imparted nor 
removed instantaneously. 

INESOUTCH’EON, in Heraldry, a small 
escutcheon borne within the shield. 

IN ES‘SE (Lat.), actually existing; difs- 
tinguished from in poase, which denotes 
that a thing is not, but may be. 

IN'FAMY (infamia: Lat), in Law, that 
total loss of character or public disgrace 
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by which a person was formerly renderead 
incapable of being a witnessorajuror, No 
person is now excluded, on this account, 
from being a witness. 

IN’KANCY (:nfantta, iteralky inability to 
speak: Lat.), the period, physically conal- 
dered, from birth to seven years; and Je- 
gally till twenty-one, previously to which 
age no one can inherit, or incur any debt 
except for necessaries. The contracts of a 
minor, however, are not void, but voidable; 
and though they cannot been forced against 
him, he may enforce them againet another, 
and may confirm them at the end of his 
minority. Under seven years of age, he 
cannot be guilty of felony; between seven 
and fourteen, there is a presumption that 
he is dolt wcapae (not capable of guilt); 
but, 1f it fs shown that he could distinguish 
between good and evil, he may be con- 
demned even to death, 

INFAN’TE and INFAN’TA, appellations 
given to all the sons and daughtora of the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 
eldest. The dignity of the title consists 
in the pre-eminence implHed by styling the 
children of the hing the children. It was 
anclently given to all hidalgos, The word 
childe was used in a similar way in England 
during the middle ages. 

IN’FANTRY (infantene: Fr.), {1a Military 
affairs, the whole body of foot soldiers, as 
distinguished from cavalry. Infantry is 
divided into ght wnfantry and that of the 
line. The latter forms the great mass of 
the arm), which Js intended to fight In line. 
The light Infantry serves chiefly in the out- 
posts, furnishes sharpshooters, makes bold 
expeditions, and harasses the enemy. The 
excellence of infantry depends on their 
good order in advancing and retreating 
perfect acquaintance with their drill and 
duties, a just delivery of their fire, and 
great caimness in all circumstances. In 
the British army there are 109 regiments of 
regwiar infantry, 

INFEC’TION (inficto, I corrupt: Lat), the 
morhid effluvia of one animal body affecting 
the similar organs of another : as emall-pox, 
putridity, &c. It has been questioned 
whether this effect can be carried from 
place to place, and whether most diseases, 
called infectious, are not occasioned by 
local circumstances which affect certain 
subjects in the population, Infection is 
considered to differ from contagion, by 
being communicated through the air in- 
stead of from person to person. The infec- 
tion of the plague and of the yellow fever is 
imported in ships and conveyed in ciothing; 
persons also take anfection from the air of 
apartments where the sick are confined, 

INFERR’NAL MACHINE, a name which 
has been given on more than one occasion 
to a terrific engine invented for the purpose 
of assnssination That which was intended 
for the destruction of Louis-Philippe, on 
the 28th July, 1835, and which, though the 
king and his three sons who were riding 
with him escaped, killed sixteen and 
wounded eighteen persons, consisted of a 
number of gun-barrels, so arranged in a 
frame as to be fired off in a volley. 

TN’FIDEL (infidelis, Lat), a term of re 
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proach for any one who rejects the funda- 
mental articles of religious belief of a coun- 
try. In Turkey the Christians are styled 
infidels; in Europe, the Mahommedans. 

INFILTRASTION, the act or process of 
entering the pores or cavities of a body. 
[See FILTRATION. 

IN’FINITE (infinitus, boundless: Lat.). 
In Mathematics, tnfinile quantities are such 
as are either greater or less than any as 
a'gnable ones. An infinite series {a one in 
which the terms continue to be produced 
unceasingly. 

INFINITESIMAL (from a superlative 
form of enfinitus, boundiess: Lat.), a term 
denoting an indefinitely smal! quantity. 

INFINITIVE (anfinitus, boundlesa : Lat,), 
in Grammar, a mood expressing the action 
of the verb, without aflirming or denying 
tt of any subject, 

INFINITY (Qnfinitas: Lat.), a term ap- 
pied to the vast and the minute, to dis- 
vances and spaces too great to be expressed 
by any number of integers, or too small to 
be expressed by any fraction; one of the 
incownprehenstbie but necessarily existing 
wonders of the universe, 

INFIR‘'MARY (anfirmus, weak: Lat), a 
Charitable establishment, where the poor 
may receive medical advice and medicines 
gratis 

INFLAMMA‘TION (wnflammato, 2 preter- 
natural heat: Lat.), in Pathology, a state of 
any portion of the ardimal body, character- 
ized by heat, pain, and redness, attended 
with more or less of tumefaction and fever, 
Inflammation is divided into two species, 
phiegmonous and erystpelatous: the former 
Is known by its bright red colour, tension, 
heat, and painful tumefaction ; the latter, 
by its dull yed colour, vanishing upon pres- 
sure, and {ts exhibiting scarcely any per- 
ceptible swelling. Besides this division, 
inflammation is either acute or chronic, 
local or general, simple or complicated with 
other diseases. In inflainmnation, the vas- 
cwar action of the part is increased ; and 
if it does not terminate in resolution, it 
ends by atheston, suppuration, and ulcera- 
tion, which, when the action is healthy, 
follow each other Ly dorsal f 

INFLECT’ED (aylecto, I bend in: Lat.), 
in Botany, an epithet for a leaf that is bent 
inwards at the end towards the atem ; also 
for a calyx that is bent inwards, 

INFLEC'TION (tnflectio, a turning: Lat), 
in Optics, the bending or refraction of the 
rays of light, caused by the unequal thick- 
ness of gny medium.——INFLKOTION, In 
Grammar, the change which a word under- 
goes in its termination, to express case, 
number, gender, mood, tense, &c.——~ POINT 
OF INFLEOTION, in Geometry, that point 
in which the direction of a curve changes 
from concavity to convexity, and vice versa, 

INFLORES’CENCE (wifioreaco, I flourish : 
Zat.), in Botany, the manner {n which 
flowers are arranged on the axis, or the 
branching of the floial axts. Itis sometimes 
termed Anthotazts. 

INFLUEN’ZA (influence: /tal.; because 
produced, in the opinion of the ignorant, 
by the influence of the stars), in Medicive, 
en epidemic cutarrh, usually attended by 
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languor, headache, quick pulse, and fe 
brile symptoms, which are sometimes of a 
serious character. It assumes a variety of 
aspects, dependent on the seasons and otber 
causes. It is supposed to arise from the 
presence in the air of a minute quantity 
uf highly irritating vapour, 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS. (See Forma 
PAUPERI8.]) 

INFORMATION (informatio, a represen- 
tation: Zat.), in Law, an accusation or com- 
plaint exhibited against a person for some 
criminal offence. An information differs 
from an indictment, inasmuch as the latter 
is laid on the oath of twelve men, but the 
information is unly the allegation of the 
person who exhibita it. Informations are 
charges on oath, laid before a justice or 
justices of the peace, with a view to sum- 
Inary conviction; or a complaint brought 
by the crown itself. The latter is of two 
kinds: that which {s filed ex officw by the 
attorney-general, in some particular kinds 
of misdemeanor of a public nature, and 
calculated to affect the government, and 
that filed, at the relation of some private 
person or informer, by the master of the 
crown office, for certain gross misde- 
meanors not immediately calculated to 
disturb the government, 

INFORM’ED STARS (stelle tnformes: 
Lat.), in Astronomy, stars not included in 
any constellation. 

IN FORO OCONSCIENTIZ® (in the court 
of conscience: ZLat.), an expression made 
use of when a man {s morally but not le- 
gally bound to do something. 

INFRALAPBA/‘RIANS (infra lapsum, un- 
der the fall: Lat., Presbyterians who hold 
that God created a certain number of human 
beings, who must be damned whatever 
efforts they make to avoid it. They sare 
so called, because they maintain that God 
formed his decrees after his knowledge of 
the fall, and in consequence of it. (See 
SUPRALAPSARIANS ] 

IN’FULA (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, a 
kind of fillet, made of white wool, loosely 
twisted, and tied with a white band. At 
Roman marriages, the bride cariied wool 
on a distaff in the procession, and fixed it 
as an infula on the door-case of her future 
husband, The im/fula was used also as an 
ornament on festive and solemn occasions 

INFUNDIBU’LIFORM (tnfundrbulum, a 
funnel; and forma, a form: Lat), in Bo- 
tany, having the shape of a funnel, as, a 
poner with a conical border rising from a 
tube. 

INFUNDIBTILUM CER’EBRI (the fun- 
nel of the brain: Lat),in Anatomy, a cavity 
of the brain through which serous humours 
are discharged, 

INFUSION (infusio, a pouring upon: 
Lat.), in Pharmacy, a method of obtaining 
the active constituents of plants, roots, &c., 
hy pouring hot water upon them, Also, the 
liquor in which the plants, &c , are steeped, 
and which is impregnated with their pecu- 
liar qualities, 

INFUSO’RIA (infusus, poured upon 
Lat.), animaicules which are so termed be- 
cause found very abundantly in stale infu- 
sions, The nane was formerly applied to a 
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vegetable, others animal, but it is now re- 
stricted to a tribe of minute animals, desti- 
tute of shells, and moving by means of cilia, 
They are objects of study to microscopists, 
{See DIATOMACRAE, POLYOYSTINA, RoTa- 
TORIA, 

IN‘GOT (ingot: Fr.), a amall bar of metal 
made of a certain forin and size by casting 
it In moulds. The term ia chiefly applied 
to the small bars of gold and silver intended 
either for coining or for exportation to fo- 
reign countries, 

IN‘'GRAILED (1; and gréle, hail: Fr.), in 
Heraldry, an epithet for anything repre- 
sented with the edges ragged, or notched 
semicircularly,as if broken by something 
having fallen upon it, the points being 
turned outward to the field. When they 
are turned inwards towards the ordinary, it 
is invecked. 

IN‘GRESS (ingressus: Lat.), in Astro- 
nomy,a term applied to the entrance of the 
moon into the shadow of the earth in 
eclipses, the sun’s entrance into a sign, &c. 
——INGRESB, egress, and regress, in Law, 
words frequently used in leases of lands, 
which signify a free entry into, a going out 
of, and returning to the premises leased, 

IN’GUINAL (wnguinalis, from inguen, the 
groin: Lat), iu Anatomy, &c., belonging to 
the groin. Hence wguimal hernia, called 
by surgeons bubonocele, ig a hernia in that 


part. 

INHERITANCE (hereditas: Lat.), a per- 
petual right or interest in an estate, vested 
in a person and hisheirs. The inherttances 
mentioned in our law are either corporeal 
or incorporeal : the corporeal relate to lands, 
tenements, &c., that may be touched or 
handled ; and the tncorporeal, tosuch rights 
a8 are annexed to corporeal inheritances, 
ng advowsgons, tithes, annulties, offices, &c. 
There is Jikewise another inheritance,whi:h 
ia termed in severaity ; that Is, where,two 
or more hold lands or tenements severally, 
as when two persons hold to them and tlie 
heirs of their two bodies; in which case 
these two have a jotnt estate during their 
lives, but their heirs have several inherit- 
ances. According to the law of inheritance, 
the eldest male child is always preferred, in 
enge of intestacy, while sisters take equally 
where there are no sons. He that is of the 
whole dlood ts preferred (see DESCENT) be- 
fore another that has only a part of the 
blood of his ancestor. Goods and chattels 
cannot be made heritable. (See HE1R- 


Loon.) 

INHIBI’TION (inhibitio, from inhibeo, I 
restrain: Zat.), in Ecclesiastical Law, a 
writ to forbid a judge's proceeding in a 
cause that Iles before iim. This writ gene- 
rally jasues out of a higher court to an In- 
ferior, and is of much the same nature as a 
prohibition. 

INJEC’TION (inficto, I throw into: Zat.), 
in Anatomy, the act of filling the vessels of 
adend subject with any coloured matter, to 
show their ramifications.—— INJECTION, in 
Surgery, the forcingany liquid into the body 
by means of a ayringe or pipe. 

INJUNOTION (infunctio, a command: 
Lat), in Law, a writ issuing under the seal 


fit to Interfere with the acts of parties or 
the course of other jurisdictions. Thus, 
injunctions are granted to stay proceed- 
ings at common law, to preyent the nego- 
tiation of notes or other securities, to re- 
strain parties from the commisalonof waste, 
to preserve property which is in the course 
of Htigation, &c. Dtisubedience of an in- 
junction {a a contempt of the court from 
which it issues, punishable by imprison- 
ment, 

IN‘JURY (injuria: Lat.), in a legal senge, 
any wrong or damage done to another, 
eitherin his person, rights, reputation, or 
goods. Whatever impairs the quality or 
diminishes the value of goods or property, 
isan injury; #0 also whatever {mpairs the 
health, weakens the mental faculties, or 
prejudices the character of a person, is an 
anjury. 

INK (encre: Fr... Tangallate of fron, 
kept suspended in water by gum-arabic, a 
little Jogwood being generally added to 
improve the colour, constitutes common 
writing ink. It may be made by boiling aix 
ounces of finely bruised galls in six pints of 
soft water, and adding to the decoction 
four ounces of gum-arabic and four ounces 
of green vitriol, The whole must be well 
mixed, and then placed tn a well-corked 
bottle, which should be occasionally shaken 
After two months, the Ink fs to he poured 
off from the residuednto glass bottles, Inte 
each of which a clove or two, or a drop ot 
creosote, has been put, to prevent mouldi- 
ness, and well corked. A Httle sugar gives 
a gloss; and as it prevents rapid drying, 1s 
added to copying wk. Indian ink ts made 
with very fine lampblack and size Marking 
ink may be made by dissolving one drachm 
of fused nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) inan 
ounce of water, which has been previously 
thickened with sap green. Before writing 
with {t, the linen smust be prepared, by the 
application of a weak solution of carbonate 
of soda thickened with gum-arabic, and 
allowed to dry. Printing ink te boiled 
Hnseed or nut oil, and lainpblagk. Red ink 
ig.a solution of alum coloured with Brazil 
wood. Sympathete inks are of many kinds; 
they remain invisible until heated, or 
until some substance fs applied to then. 
Thus, solutions of cobalt become blue or 
green while heated; lemon-jufce turns 
brown in the same circumstances, and very 
dilute sulphuric acid blackens. The heat 
concentrates the acids, and enables them to 
act on the paper. A writing made with a 
weak infusion of galis becomes visibje if 
wetted with a weak solution of sulphate of 
jron ; if made with a weak solution of prus- 
siate of potash, it ts rendered viaible by a 
solution of sulphate of fron, &c. 

IN’LAND BILLS, in Commerce, bills 
payable in the country where they are 
drawn. 

INLAY‘ING, the art of ornamenting 
furnitare, or other similarobjects, by letting 
een pieces of metal, ivory, or other 
wood, 

IN LIM’INE (on the threshold: Lat.) 
. the outset; before anything ts anid or 

one, 
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INNATE IDE’AS (innatus, born with us 
Lat.), principles or ideas supposed to be 
saamped onthe mind from the first moment 
of ita existence, and brought into the world 
with it: a doctrine which has given rise to 
much discussion, and which the celebrated 
Locke took great pains to refute, 

INN’KEEPERS were formerly Hable to 
make good all losses of property belonging 
to their guests and brought to the inn. 
But now by an Act of Parliament passed in 
1863, no innkeeper is liable to make good 
any loss to property brought to his inn 
(not being a horse or carriage) to a greater 
amount than 301, except in two cases; viz. 
1, where the tnmukeeper or his servant has 
been guilty of wilful neglect; and, 3, 
where the goods have been deposited with 
the innkeeper expressly for safe custody. 

IN‘'NOCENTS’ DAY, a festival observed 
by the Christian church on the 28th of 
December, in memory of the children that 
were slain by command of Herod. 

INNOMINA‘/TUM (not named : Lat.), The 
bones at each side of the pelvis are called 
os innominatum (an unnamed bone), because 
the three bones of which it consists in the 
young subject, viz. the ischtum or hip-bone, 
the ilium or haunch-hons, and the pubis or 
share-bone, grow together in the adult, 80 
as to form a single bone, which is thus left 
without a name. 

INNS OF COURT, four corporate s80- 
cleties in London, Efery candidate forthe 
rank of barrister-at-law must be admitted a 
member of one of them, and submit to its 
regulations, as a student. They are, the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's 
Inn, and Gray's Inn. The government of 
each of these inns is vested in a body of 
senior members styled Masters of the 
Bench, or Benchers, and they alone have 
the privilege of calling gentlemen to the 
bar. Each {nn has its own hall and Nbrary. 
The Temple Church belongs jointly to the 
two Temples; the other twoinns have their 
separate chapels, 

INOCULA'TION (inoculatto, an ingraft- 
ing: Lat.)® in Surgery, the operation of 
giving the small-pox to persons, by incfaton. 
In its more genera) sense, it includes the 
fusertion of any poisonous or infectious 
matter. Inoculation for the small-pox 
was introduced into general notice by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, about the year 
1721, her son having been inoculated at 
Constantinople during her residence there, 
and her infant daughter being the first that 
underweat the operation in this country. 
It {a performed by inserting the point of a 
Jancet, armed with the proper matter, just 
under the cuticle. The disease is milder 
when produced in this way than when re- 
ceived naturally. The communication of 
the cow-pock Infection is termed Vaccina.- 
tion, which see,—-INOCULATION, in Gar- 
dening, a kind of grafting in the bud; as 
when the bud of onefruit-trce issetin the 
stock or branch of another, 80 as tu make 
several sorta of fruit grow on the same tree. 
The time to inoculate ia when the buds are 
formed at the extremities of the same years 
shoot, indicating that the spring growth 
for that season is complete, 
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INOR'DINATE PROPORTION (inordt 
natus, out of order: Lai), in Geometry, 
that in which the order of the terms com- 
pared is irregular or disturbed. 

INORGAN’IC BODIES (in, not; and or- 
ganicus, organized: Lat.), such as belong 
neither to the animal kingdom nor to the 
vegetahle. 

INOSCULA/’TION (in; and osculatio, a 
union of blood-vessels, literally a kissing: 
Lat.),in Anatomy, the union of vessels, by 
conjunction of their extremities; where 
the ramifications which unite are small or 
capillary, the vessels are usually said to 
anastomose, ee ANASTOMOSIS.) 

IN PARTI‘/BUS INFIDE’LIUM (in the 
parts of unbelievers: Lut.), a phrase em- 
ployed with reference to certain vicars 
apostolic appointed by the Pope, with the 
titles of ancient and no longer exiating 
dioceses, to dioceses in heretical or heathen 
landa, They were first appointed for In- 
dia and other parts of the East. 

IN PRO’PRIA PERSO’NA (Lat.), in one’a 
own person or character. 

IN‘QUEST (inguesitus, sought for: Lat.), 
a judicial inquiry. It may either be a jury 
to decide on the guilt of 22: accused person, 
according to fact and law; to examine the 
weighta and measures used by shopkeepers ; 
to decide on the cause of any violent or 
sudden death ; orto examine intu accusa- 
tions before trial, 

INQUIVMRY (inqutro, I search for: Lat.) 
WRIT oF, In Law, a writ that issues out to 
the sheriff, to summon a jury to inquire 
what damages a plaintiff has sustained in 
an action upon the case where judgment 
goes by default, 

INQUISI’TION, OFFICO# OF THE (ingui- 
sitio, a searching for: Zat.), an ecclesias- 
tical court founded by Innocent III., who, 
in 1206, sent Dominic and others to excite 
the Roman Catholic princes and people to 
extirpate heretics, to inquire into their 
number and quality, and to transmit a faith- 
ful account of these particulars. From the 
nature of their office, these agents were 
called inguisiturs y aud thus arose a tribunal | 
which was received in all Italy, and through- 
out the dominions of Spain, excepting the 
kingdom of Naples and the provinces of 
the Netherlands. The principle of juris- 
prudence upon which the Inquisttion pro- 
ceeded was that of taking no other proof 
of a delinquent’s guilt than his own con- 
fession. He was closely confined in a dark 
and dismal cell, where he was compelled 
to sit motionless and silent, and if his 
feelings found vent in a tone of complaint, 
the ever-watchful keeper warned him to be 
silent. He was accused of nothing specific, 
but was told that his guilt was known, and 
was required te acknowledge it. If he con- 
fessed the crime of which he was accused, 
he pronounced his own sentence, and his 
property was confiscated. If he declared 
himself innocent, contrary to the testimony 
of his secret accusers, he was put to the 
torture. When sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against him, the auto-duw-/6 was 
ordered. At daybreak, the solemn sound 
of the t bell of the cathedral called the 
faithful to the dreadful spectacle, The con- 
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denned appeared barefooted, clothed in 
trightful san benito, a frock of yellow sack- 
cloth painted with flames, &c., and a conical 
cap on thetr heads. The Dominicans, with 
the banner of the Inquisition, led the way. 
Then came the penitentsa, who were to be 
| punished by tines, &c., and after the cross, 
which was borne behind the penitents, 
walked the unfurtunate wretches who were 
condemned to be burnt alive. The proces- 
sion was closed by monks and priests, and 
the heretics were then handed over to the 
executioner, who finished the horrid spec- 
tacle in the presence of the multitudes 
assembled to witness the agonies of the 
victims! According to a calculation which 
may he depended on as moderate, 340,000 
persons were punished by the Inquisition, 
from 1481 to 1808, of whom nearly 32,000 
were burnt. The Inquisition had been 
abolished during the French rule in Spain ; 
it was re-eatublished by Ferdinand VII in 
1814; but on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of the Ovrtes, iu 1820, 1t was again 
abolished. It was established in Portugal 
tn 1557, but was abolished by the Cortes 
{2 1821. There were also branches of the 
Inquisition mn different parts of France, 
Italy, &c.; but the progress of civilization 
has left them little power anywhere, and 
has put an end to their existence fn most 





places, 

INQUIS’ITOR (a searcher: Lat.), in Law, 
any officer, as the shertff and the coroner, 
having power to inquire into certain mat- 
ters ——-GRAND INQUISITOR, the name 
given toa Judge of the Inquisition, 

IN RO/LUMENT, in Law, the registering 
or entering ou the rolls of the Court of 
Chancery or some other Court, any deed, 
decree, judgment, or other act that the law 
requires to be inrolled. 

INSAN‘ITY (snsanitas: Lat.), mental de- 
rangement of any degree, from a slight 
aberration to raving madness, It is, how- 
ever, rarely used to express the temporary 
delirium occasioned by fever, &c. 

INSCRI’BED FIGURE (inscrio, I write 
fn: Lat.), in Geometry, a circle drawn 
within any fAgure, and touching all its 
aides; or a figure drawn within a circle 
which touches all its angles. 

INSORIP’TI (inscribed; Zat.), in Roman 
Antiquity, & name given to those who were 
branded with any ignominious mark. 

INSORIP/TION (tnscriptio: Lat), any 
monumental writing, engraved on or affixed 
to a thing, to give a more distinct know- 
ledge of it, or to transmit some important 
fact to posterity. The inscriptions men- 
tioned by Herodutus and Diodorus Siculus 
sufficiently show that this was the first 
method of conveying instruction to man- 
kind, and transmitting knowledge to pos- 
terity; thus, the ancients engraved upon 
pillars both the principles of sciences and 
the hiatory of the world. Pisistratus carved 
precepts of huabandry on pillars of stone; 
and the treaties of confederacy between 
the Romans and Jews were engraved on 
plates of brass. Antiquarians have accord- 
ingly been, at all times, very anxio us to 
examine the inscriptions on ancient ruins, 
coins, medals, &c.—~-INSORIPTION, in Nu- 
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the reverse side of some coins and medals, 

INSECTA (Lat., from tnseco, I cut into), 
a ciass of articulate animals, (See Exro- 
MOLOGY.)} . 

INSECTIV’OROUS (insecta, insects ; and 
voro, t devour: Lat.), an epithet for such 
animals as feed on insects, 

IN SITU, a Latin phrase employed hy 
geologista with reference to a rock which 
retains ite original position in distinction 
to a fragment which has been moved from 
its place. ? 

INSOLA‘'TION (Qansolatio. Lat.), a term 
sometimes made use of to denote that ex- 
posure to the sun which is made in order 
to promote the chemical action of one sub- 
stance upon another: thus, the immediate 
combination of hydrogen and chiorine, so 
as to form hydrochloric acid,——INBOLA- 
TION or scorching, a disease in planta arising 
from expusure to too bright 4 light, and 
due to an excessive evaporation. 

INSOL/VENCY (im, not; and solwo, 1 pay: 
Lat.), the state of a person who has not 
property sufficient for the payment of his 
debta. 

INSPIRA’TION (inspiratio, a breathing 
into: Lat.), in Physiology, the act of draw 
ing air into the lungs. 

INSPISSA‘TION (inspissatus, thickened : 
at.), {un Chemistry, the bringing a lquor 
to a thicker consistence by evaporatiun. 

INSTALLA'TION (Qn; and stallum, a 
atall: Mod. Lat.), the ceremony of induct- 
ing, or investing with any charge, office, or 
rank; as, the placing a dean or prebendary 
in hig stall or seat, or the adinission of a 
knight into his order. 

INSTALMENT (installer, to put in pos- 
session of a place, &c.: Fy.; from stello, 1 
send : Gr.), in commercial transactions, the 
payment of a certain portion of a gross 
sum, which {is to be paid at different times, 
or, as it is said, by wnstalments. In consti- 
tuting a capital-stock by subscriptions of 
individuals, it is customary to afford facili 
ties to subscribers by dividing tbe sum 
subscribed into instalments, or portions 
payable at distinct periods. In large con- 
tracts, also, it is not unusual to agree that 
the money shall be paid by instalments. 

IN’STANT (:nstans: Lat.), the smallest 
perceptible portion of time; or that in 
which we perceive no succession. School- 
men distinguish three kinds of instant: 
the temporary, a portion of time preceding 
another ; the natural, which ig a mere pri 
ority of nature ; and the rationa, which is 
not areal point, but one which the under- 
standing supposes to have existed before 
another, froin the nature of things, which 
cause tt to be looked on as pre-existing. 

INSTAN’TER (Lat.), in Law, instantly, 
without the least delay; as, ‘the party was 
compelled to plead instanter’ 

IN STA’TU QUO (in the state in which: 
Lat.), a phrase signifying that condition in 
which things were at a certain former pe- 
riod; as when helligerent parties, in con- 
cluding a treaty, agree that their mutual 
relations shall be en statu quo fuerunt ante 
bellum, or as they were befvure the com 
mencement of the war. 
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free from any contiguous wall, &., like an 
island in the sea; whence the name. 
INSULA’TION (same deriv.), in electrical 
experiments, that state in which the com- 
munication of electric fluid fs prevented by 
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INSTINCT (instinctus, impulse: Lat.), 
that power of volition or impulee produced 
by the peculiar nature of an aniimnal, which 
prompts it to go certain things, indepen- 









Jent of all inatruction or experience, and 
without deliberation, not only where such 
acts are immediately connected with ita 
own individual preservation, or with that 
of its kind, but often where they are alto- 
sether foreign to the apparent wants of the 
individual, and sometimes, also, extremely 
complicated. We cannot attribute these 
actions to intelligence, without supposing 
a degree of foresight and understanding 
nantes superior to what we can admit in 
the species that perform them. The actions 
performed by instinct are not the effects of 
imitation, for the individuals that execute 
them have often never secn them done by 
ithers. They are ao much the property of 
the species, that all the individuals perform 
them in the same manner, without any 
modification or improvement. The duck- 
ling hastens to the water, the hen remuins 
the proper time on her eggs during {ncuba- 
tion, the beaver builds his curlous habita- 
tion with a skill peculiar to the species, 
and the bees construct, with mathematical 
acguracy, their waxcn cells. Inetinct, 
then, is a general property of animated 
matter or a law of organized life in a state 
of action. 

IN‘STITUTE or INSTJTU‘TION (inatitu- 
tio, an arrangement: Zat.), any society es- 
tablished according to certain laws or regu- 
lations, for the furtherance of some parti- 
cular object; such are colleges or seminaries 
for the cultivation of the sciences, literary 
(Institutes, mechanics’ institutes, and 
others.—— The word institution ig applied 
also to a body of laws, rites, and ceremoales, 
which are enjoined by authority aa perma- 
nent rules of conduct or of government ; 
thus, the fustitutions of Moses or Lycurgus. 
And to a society of individuals established 
for the promotion of any public object; as 
a charitable or benevolent institution.— 
The term is gsed likewise for the putting a 
clerk into possession of a spiritual benetice ; 
hig title will, however, become void, unless, 
within two months after actual possession 
he publicly read in the church of the bene- 
fice upon some Lord’s-day, and at one of the 
appointed times, the morning and evening 
service according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and afterwards publicly declare his 
assent to such book, and alao read the 
Thirty-ning Articles, and declare his assent 
to them; And within three months, on 
some Lord’s-day, in the same place, read a 
declaration, by him subscribed before the 
ordinary, of conformity to the liturgy. 

INSTRUMENT, MuSIOAL (F*.), a ma- 
chine, artificially constructed, for the pro- 
duction of musical sounds. It is of three 
kinds, the wind Instrument, e.g. the flute, 
the stringed instrument, e.g. the violin, 
and the instrument of percussion, e.g. the 
drum,.——INSTROMENT, in Law, a deed or 
writing creating or declaring legal rights, 
and duly executed. 

IN‘SULATED (insulatus, made into an 
(sland : Zat.), in Architecture, an appellation 
given to such columns as stand alone, or 
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the interposition of a nen-conductor. 

INSU’'RANCE, in Law and Commerce, the 
act of providing against a possible Joss, by 
entering into a contract with one who {fs 
willing to give assurance; that {s, to bind 
himself to make good such possibile logs, 
should it occur. The instrument by which 
the contract is made is denominated a policy, 
and the stipulated consideration is called 
the premium, Besides policies for protection 
against losses by fire or risks at sea, there are 
others on lives, bywhich a party, fora certain 
premium, agrees to pay a certain sum, if a 
person, to whose life it relates, shall die 
within a thmne specified, or to pay the execu- 
tors of the insured a certain sum at the 
time of his death. Such policies, however, 
usually make an exception in the case of 
death by suicide. In this waya famlly may 
be furnished with means of support in case 
of the death of its head. According to 
general practice, a life insurance is seldom 
made by the payment of a single sum at the 
time it is effected, but almost always by the 
payment of an annual premium during its 
continuance, An individual, therefore, who 
has insured a sun on his life, would forfeit 
all the advantages of the insurance were he 
not to continue regularly to make his per!- 
odical paymenta. The insurance of life is 
now more generally expressed by the word 
assurance, 

INTA’‘GLIOS (intagliare, to cut in; Jtal., 
precious stones, on which are engraved the 
heads of eminent men, inscriptions, &c., 
one oe are usually set in rings, &c. (See 

EMS. 

IN‘TEGER (integer, whole Lut.), in Artth- 
mietl, any number which is not e frac 
on, 

INTEGRAL OAL/OULUS (same deriv), 
that branch of mathematical analysis 
which treats of the processes by which a 
function may be found, such that its dif- 
ferential shall be a given quantity. [See 
OALOULUS, DIFFERENTIAL.) When an in- 
tegral is given, its differential may be 
obtained by general rules; but when a dit- 
ferential is given, the analyst can only 
compare the differential expression which 
{s to be integrated with the differentials of 
known quantities, and, from such conipa- 
rison, infer the form of the corresponding 
integral. There is no direct method of re- 
turning from the differential to the integral. 

IN'TEGRANT PARTS (same deriv), the 
parts of a body obtained by mechanical di- 
vision. Constituent parts differ from these, ix 
being the result of chemical decompuaition, 

INTEG’UMENT (integumentum: Lat.), 11 
Anatomy, &® covering or membrane which 
invests any particular part of an organized 
body. The skin of a leaf and the shell of a 
crab, for exampie, are integuments, 

IN'TELLECT (énteilectus; Lat), that 
faculty of the human mind which receives 
or comprebends the ideas communicated to 
it ; otherwise called the understa 

INTEN'DANT (intendo, I give my mind 





NTERCALARY | 
to anything: Lat), a word much used in 
France, and denoting a person who has the 
charge, direction, or management of some 
office or department; as an tntendant of 
marine, an intendant of finance, &c. 

INTERCAL’ARY (intercalaroua, that Is to 
he Inserted: Lat.), in Chronology, an epithet 
applied to the day inserted in a leap-)esr. 
The intercalary day was assigned to Febru- 
ary because it was the shortest month, It 
was inserted by the ancient Romans »he- 
tween the 24th and 25th, a place it atill re- 
tains In the ecclesiastical calendar ; but in 
the ctvil, a day is added at the end of the 
month (See CALENDAR and BISSEXTILE.) 

INTERCOLUMNIA‘TION (intercolum- 
nium: Lat.), in Architecture, the space 
between two columns, which fs always to 
be proportioned to the height and diameter 
of the columns. 

INTERCOSTAL (inter, between ; and 
costa, a rib: Lat.), in Anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to such muscles, nerves, arteries, 
and veins, as lie between the rihs. 

IN’'TERDIOT (interdictio, a prohibiting : 
Lat.), an ecclesiastical censure, by which 
the church of Rome forbids the perform- 
ance of divine service in a kingdom, pro- 
vince, town, &c. In the middle ages, it 
was a very formidable matter; it caused all 


' gntritual services to cease in the kingdom 


against which it was issued: the churches 
were shut up, no sacraments except hap- 
tism: were ndministered, corpses were 
buried without funeral rites, and all the 
functions of a church which was then 
believed to be the only medium of salvation 
ceased, In 998, Gregory V. compelled king 
Robert of France to dissolve his marriage 
with his cousin Bertha, by an interdict. 
England was laid under an interdict by 
Innocent III. in the reign of John. The 
last time it was tried as an instrument of 
intimidation wag in 1809, when a powerless 
interdict was issued against Napoleon by 
Pius VIT. 

IN’TEREST (ntérét: Fr.), the sum of 
mouey pald or allowed, according to a fixed 
~ate, for the loan or use of some othersum, 
The sum lent is called the principal; the 
sum agreed on as interest is called the raze 
per cent. Interest is distinguished into 
simple and compound. Bimple interest fs 
that which is paid on the sum originally 
lent. Compound intcrest is that which fs 
paid not only upon the principal but upon 
arrears of unpaid interest. When interest 
at five per cent. is thus added to principal 
the accumulations equal the original sum 
In about fourteen years. IXTEREST, in 
Arithmetic, a rule by which the interest 
on money its computed. 

INTERFE’RENOE (inter, between; and 
fero, 1 bring: Lat), 1n Optics, certain phe- 
nomena which result from the action of 
rays of Lp. ig upon each other. If two mi- 
nute pencils of light, radiating from two 
different luminous points, fall on a piece 
of paper, &c., at the same spot, equally 
distant from the luminous points, a greater 
intensity of light is produced than by 
eitper pencil singly; also, if the length 
of one of the rays exceeds that of the other 
by some certain difference, or by some 
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multiple of that difference, the intensity of 
the light thrown on the paper fs similarly 
augmented. But if one ray is longer than 
the other, only to the amongyt of half that 
difference, or some multiple of the half, the 
two pencils will destroy each other, and a 
black spot or fringe will be produced. The 
dufference of length required by the different 
coloured rays is different. This mutual 
action of the rays, increasing each other in 
one case, and destroying each other in the 
other, is termed interference. It is analo- 
gous to what occurs when two organ-pipes 
are sounded together, according as they 
are quite or not quite in unison; if they 
are quite in unison, each will increase the 
sound of the other; {f not quite in unison, 
intervals of silence will be produced, 
instead of a continuous sound. I[f light is 
merely the mbration of an ethereal medium, 
the effects produced with the two rays of 
light can be explained in the same way as 
that with the two sounds; that is, the waves 
of ight, hke those of sound, when they cor- 
respond, augment each other, but, when 
they come in contact in opposite phases, 
neutralize each other. The ease with which 
theundulatory theory explains interference, 
and the difficulty of explaining it by the 
theory of emission, are considered a ver) 
strong argument in favour of the truth of 
the former. 

INTERJECTION (1nterjectio, Uterally a 
throwing between; Lat), in Granimar, an 
indeclinable part of speech, serving to ecx- 
press some passion oremotion of the mind; 
as, ‘Alas! my fondest hopes are now for 
ever fled.’ 

INTERLOCUTORY OR’/DER or DE 
CREE’ (igterlocutto, a speaking hetween. 
Lat.), in Law, an order that docs not decide 
the cause, but only some matter Incident 
to it, which may happen in an intermediate 
stage. 

IN’‘TERLUDE (interludo, I play between : 
Lat.), in the Drama, a light entertainment 
exhibited on the stage between the princi- 
pal performance and the aftempliece. At 
present, the term interlude ts applied prin 
cipally to comic operas, written for two or 
three persons. In ancient tragedy, the 
chorus sang the interludes between the 


acts. 

INTERLU'NIUM (Lat.), in Astronomy, 
the time in which the moon does not per 
ceptibly change. 

INTERMIT’TENT FE’VERS (tntermitto, 
I leave off for a time: Lat.), such fevers as 
subside and soon return. These fevers are 
distinguished Into various classes, accord- 
ing to the interval of time between the 
attacks ; as tertian fever, quartan fever, &c. 

INTERMODIL'LION (2nter, between : 
Lat.; and modillion), in Architecture, the 
space between two modillions, which should 
be equal throughout the entablature, 

IN’TERNODK (inter, between ; and nodua, 
a knot: Lat.), in Botany, the space inter. 
vening on a branch between the leaves; or 
that contained between any two knots or 
joints of the stalk of a plant. 

INTEROS‘BEOUS MUS’/CLES (inter, be- 
tween; and ossaa, the boues: Lut), in 
Anatom), small muscles between the mete 
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carpal bones of the hand, invented for mov- 
ing the fingers; and between the metatar- 
sal bones of the foot, for moving the toes. 

IN‘'TERPLEADER. In Law, a bill of 
Interpleader in equity is filed by one from 
whom the same article or sum is claimed 
py two parties, with a view to ascertain 
the person to whom It ought to be delivered 
or paid. In common law courts, relief can 
be given against adverse claims made on 
sheriffs, &c., having no interest in th> 
matter, by a judge's order, calling on a 
third party to maintain or relinquish his 
claims. 

INTERPOLA‘TION (witerpolatio: Lat.),in 
Matheinatics, that branch of analysis which 
treats of the methods by whicna, when a 
series of quantities succeeding each other, 
and formed all according to some determ)- 
nate law, are given, others subjected to the 
same law may be interposed between them. 
~—JIn Philological criticism, the insertion 
of spurious passages in the writings of 
some ancient author. 

INTERREG'NUM (Lat.), the time during 
which a throne {is vacant, in elective king- 
doms; for in such ns are hereditary, like 
that of England, there is no such thing as 
an interregnum, 

INTERROGA’TION (interrogatio, a ques- 
tioning: Lat,), in Grammar, the character (1) 
denoting a question ; as, ‘Do you love ime ?’ 
~~ INTERROGATION, ly Rhetoric, a figure 
containing a proposition in the form cf a 
question. 

INTERROGATORY (interrogatorvus : 
Lat.), in Law, a question in writing, de 
mafnded of a witness in a cause, Who is +o 
answer it under the solemnity of an oath. 

INTERSEC’TION (entersectro: Lat.), in Ma- 
thematics, the cutting of one line or plane 
by another ; thus we aay, that the mutual 
intersection of two planes is a right line. 

INTERSTEL’LAR (inter, between; and 
stella, a star: Lat.), In Astronomy, between 
the stare; also, what is situated beyond the 
solar system, 

IN'TERV4L (tntervallum, literally the 
space between two palisades: Lat.), in 
Music, the difference between the numbcr 
of vibrations produced by one sonorous 
Lody of a certain magnitude and texture, 
and the number of those produced by 
another of a different magnitude and tex- 
ture, in the same time. The ancients divided 
the wtervals into simple or uncomposite, 
which they called diastema ; and composite, 
which they called systema. Modern musicians 
consider the semitone as a simple interval, 
and call only those composite which consist 
of two or more semitones, 

INTES‘TACY (intestatus, a person that 
has made no will: Zaz.), in Law, the condi 
tion of one who dies without leaving a will 
Freehold lands and tenements, in which he 
has an estate of inheritance, descend to his 
heir; copyhold lands, to the heir by the 
custom the manor; chattels must be 
distributed, subject to debts, by the party 
who takes out letters of administration. 

ADMINISTRATION, LETTERS OF.} 

INTESTINA'LIA (intesti an intestine: 

Lat.), intestinal worms. (Bee ENTOZOA.) 





INTESTINES (same deriv.), the convo- 
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luted membranous and muscular tube, 
reaching from the stomach to the anus. 
They consist of the large and small intes- 
tines; the former including the cecum, colon, 
and rectum; the latter, the duodenum, the 
jejuny’i, and the tleem. They are attached 
to th body by the mesentery. The unner 
surface of the small intestines Is covered 
with villi, hair-like bodies formed of folds 
of the mucous membrane. The atracture 
of the intestinal canal is very different in 
different animals. 

INTONA’TION (in; and tonus, a tone: 
Lat.), in music, the act of sounding with 
the voice the notes of the scale, in succes- 
sion, or at any intervals. To do this suc- 
cessfully, & good ear is almost indispen- 
sable; and the key, or, as it has been some- 
times called, the tone, in which the plece is 
written, must be carefully observed, 

INTRA/’/DOS, the interior and lower line 
or curve of an arch, the exterior being 
termed the eztrados. 

INTRAN'SITIVE (ntransitivus : Lat.), in 
Grammar, an epithet for a verb which ex- 
presses actions that do not pass over to an 
object ; as, I go, I come, I sleep, &c. 

IN TRAN‘SITU (Lat.), during the passage 
from one place to another. 

INTRENCH'MENT, in Fortification, any 
temporary work that shelters a post against 
the attacks of an enemy. 

INTRU'SION (2utrudo, I thrust in: Lat.), 
in Law, a species of injury to freehold pro- 
perty, which occurs when a stranger tn- 
trudes between the death of a tenant for 
life or years, and the entry of the heir of a 
remainderman, or reversioner, expectant 
on the estate for life or years, who had died 
previous to the decease of such tenant. 

INTUI'TION (intueor, I contemplate: 
Lat.), in Philosophy, knowledge obtained 
without the instrumentality of reason ; the 
instantaneous act of the mind, in perceiving 
the agreement or disagreement of two 


ens. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION (intus, within ; and 
susceptio, a receiving: ZLat.), in Anatomy, 
the falling of one part of an intestine into 
another; or the passing of one part within 
woe causing a duplicature of the intes- 
tire. 
IN’ULIN, in Chemistry, a white and pul- 
verulent starch-like substance, extracted 
from the root of the Inula Stellentum, or 
elecampane. In {ts chemical properties, it 
seems intermediate between gum and 
starc.l. 

INUNDA‘TION Qnundatic: Lat.),in Agri- 
culture, the overflowing of land from na- 
tural causes, and without the intervention 
of art. It is termed trrigation when it is 
the result of design and skill. 

IN VAC’UO (Lat.), in empty space, or in 
space devoid of air. 

INVAs’ID (invalhdus, weak : Lat,), a per- 
son who :8 maimed, wounded, or otherwise 
disabled. In military and naval affairs, a 
soldier or satlor wounded or disabled in 
war, and untit for service. 

INVEN": ION (inventio, from invento 1 
find: Lat.), in the Fine Arts, the production 
and selection of such objects as are proper 
to enter into the composition of a work of 











DYVERSE | 


art.——-In Poetry, it is applied to whatever 
she poet adds to the history of the subject. 
——In Rhetoric, the finding and selecting 
of arguments and means of illustration. 

INVER’/SE PROPORTION (anversus, in 
verted: Lai.), in Arithmetic,arule in which 
it depends on the question whether the 
first or the second term in the statement 
ahall) be the greater. When the quantity 
required must ‘he larger than the given 
quantity of the same kind, the second term 
must be the greater, and vice versa. This 
rule is used when the effect or result of any 
operation is less in proportion as the cause 
is greater, or 18 greater in propcrtion as the 
cause is less, 

INVER’SE RA’TIO (same deriv,), the 
ratio of the reciprocals, or the ratio in- 
verted. Thus, §: qj, or 6: 5, is the inverse 
of the ratlo 5: 6, 

INVER‘SION (inversio: Lat.), in Arith- 
metic, &c., the changing antecedents into 
consequents in the terms of a proportion, 
and the contrary,—ZIn Grammar, a change 
of the natural order of words,——In Mu- 
sic, the change of place between two notes 
of au interval.—JaIn Rhetoric and Philo- 
logy, the transposition of words out of 
their natural order. Thus, ‘ Mulerem for- 
tem quis tavenret *’ for ‘ Quis unvenret mulie- 
rem fortem?' There were much greater 
facilities for transposition in the anctent 
than in the modern languages, on account 
of the different cases, &c., being indicated 
by their terminations, 

INVER/TEBRATES (in, not; and verte- 
bratus, furnished with a backbone: Lat.), 
animals without vertebrae, or an internal 
bony skeleton ; such as worms and shellfish. 

INVEST(ITURE (F.), in Feudal Law, the 
open delivery of seisin or possession, There 
was anciently a great variety of ceremo- 
nies used at investitures. Originally they 
were made by a certain form of words; 
afterwards, by such things as had the 
greatest resemblance to what was to be 
transferred: thus, where lands were in- 


tended to pass, a turf, &c., was delivered | k 


by the grantor to the grantee. 

INVOCA’TION (tnvocatro, from invoco, I 
call upon; Lat), in Poetry, an address at 
the beginning of a poem, in which the poet 
calls for the assistance of some divinity, 
particularly of his muse, or the deity of 
poetry. In the course of an epic poem 
several invocations may occur, particularly 
when anything extraordinary is to be rela- 
ted; but the first invocation is always the 
most considerable. 

IN’VOICE (in; and voie, the road: FY.), 
{in Commerce, a written account of the 
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nules, found growing on their fronds, In 
the Equvsetacew, the cases of the reproduc- 
tive organs, 

IN’VOLUTE (involutus, folded in: Lat.) 
in the higher Geometry, a curve supposed 
to be described by the extremity of a 
string, unwinding itself from the arc of 
another curve, about which it has been 
lapped. 

INVOLU’TION (involutio, a wrapping up : 
Lat.), in Arithmetic and Algebra, the rais- 
ing any quantity to a given power, by mul- 
tiplying it into ftself the required number 
of times: thus, the cube or third power of 
4 is obtained by multiplying 4, the root, into 
itself twice; as 4x4x4=64. The index, 
or exponent of the power, in this case 8, 
tells the number of factors, each of which 
is equal to the quantity to be involved ; and 
the number of multiplications to be per- 
formed fs always one less than the expo- 
nent, (See INDEX,) 

I‘ODINE (iddéa, violet-coloured: Gr.), in 
Chemistry, a substance of a dark colour 
and a metallic lustre; when dry it fuses at 
227°, and boils and evaporates at 845°, pro- 
ducing purple fumes, whence its name; if 
heated with water, it distils over at a tem- 
perature below 212°, It is a supporter of 
combustion; phosphurus placed in it will 
take fire spontaneously. It is an frritant 
poison, has an acrid taste, and an odour 
somewhat like that of chlorine: in small 
doses it has been fotind useful in certain 
forms of glandular disease. It is dissolved 
by 7000 times its weight of water, the solu- 
tion being brown; it dissolves easily in 
alcohol and ether. Starch will detect lodine 
in water containing only the 400,000th part 
of its weight of that substance, on account 
of the blue tinge produced by the iodide of 
starch which it forms; but the liquid must 
be cold, as this blue substance gives a co- 
lourless solution with hot water. Its com- 
pounds are termed iodides. It is used 
chiefly in medicine and photography, and, 
in this country, is generally obtained from 


elp. 

IONIC OR’DER, the third ¢f the five 
orders of architecture; being a kind of 
mean between the mussive and the grace- 
ful. The first idea of this order was given 
by the people of Ionia, Its distinguishing 
| feature is the volute of its capita). In the 
Grecian Ionic, there are two front and two 
rear volutes, connected by baluster-like 
forms on the flanks. In the Roman 
Ionic, there are on each column four dia- 
gonal volutes, and an abacus with curved 
sides; so that it presents the same appenar- 
ance from whatever side it ia viewed. The 


particulars of merchandize shipped, or, Greek volute continues the fillet of the 
sent to a purchaser, factor, &c., with the, spiral along the face of the abacus; in 
value or prices and charges annexcd. the Roman its origin is behind the ovolo, 
INVOLU’CRUM (a covering: Lat), in| The height of the column is about nine 
Botany, the name of the leaves or scales sur- | dlanieters; and the base varies in different 
rounding the heads of composite flowers;| examples. The shaft is cut with 24 flutes. 
alao the whorl of bracts at the base of the; In Grecian specimens, the entablature is 
entire umbel in umbelliferous plants. This| very simple; in modern, it is sometimes 
ig called the general involucre; whilet that ' greatly enriched ; and the frieze is often 
at the base of the smaller umbels is called | cushioned—that 12, presents a convex in- 
the partial involucre or involucel. In ferns, | stead of a plane surface in front. 
the auperincumbent cuticle covering the; ION’IC PHILOS’OPHERS, a sect founded 


sori, or small heaps of reproductive gra-! by Thales, a native of Miletus in Tonia, 
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which ooeasioned hia followers to assume 
the appellation of Jonic. Thales was suc- 
ceeded by Anaximenes, his disciple; also 
by Diogenes of Apollonia, and Heraclitus 
of Bphesaus. Bhales considered water, and 
Anaximenes air, as the original material out 
of which all things had sprung, and Into 
which they would ultimately be resolved. 
Their successors improved these doctrines, 
by considering any inaterial element as a 
mere symbol, calculated to present more 
vividly to the imagination the energy of 
some one principle which is the ground 
of all vital appearances: hence they are 
not to be considered as materialists. They 
admitted but one world, which they re- 
garded as the work of God, and /animated 
by him as its soul, They maintained that 
the universe was governed by destiny ; 
by which they meant the tmmutable laws 
of Providence. They asserted matter to be 
changeable, but denied that it was divisible 
to inflnity. They belleved the existence of 
spirits or demons, as intelligent and im- 
mortal substances. The soul, according to 
their doctrine, existed after it left the body ; 
and they attributed to inanimate things a 
kind of torpid soul. 

IPECACUAN’HA, the root of the Cephae- 
lis Ipecacuanha, a small composite plant 
found in damp Brazilian forests. It was 
introduced {nto Europe in the 17th century, 
when it was much esteemed for the cure of 
dysenteries. Its taste‘Is bitter and acrid; 
it ig one of the safest and mildest emetics 
with which we are acquainted, and is admi- 
nistered as a powder, as a tincture, or in- 
fused In wine. 

IRID’'IUM (iris, the rainbow: Gr), a 
metal discovered in 1808, which recelved 
its name from ita soluble compounds pre- 
senting all the colours of the rainbow. 
Yridium occurs only in the ore of platinum ; 
it igs the most refractory of all the metals 
{a brittle, and has a white colour. No acid 
will attack it, but it oxidises when ignited 
to redness in the air, Its equivalent is 99, 

IRIS (same deriv.), in Anatomy, & varie- 
gated circlé+which surrounds the pupil of 
the eye. It is formed by the choro!d mem- 
brane, which becomes detached from the 
sclerotic coat when it reaches the edge of 
the cornea, and forms a curtain behind it, 
By the dilation or contraction of the fris 
more or jess light 1s admitted through the 
opening in front called the pupil.——=JIJn 
Astronomy, one of the newly discovered 
planets, of the group between Mars and 
Jupiter. tts period is ahout 1342 days,—— 
In Botany, a genus of bulbous rooted 
plants with handsome flowers: nat. order 
Tridacea. 

VRON (iren: Sax.), a Metal known from 
a very remote antiquity. It is of a pecullar 
grey colour, and very bright when polished ; 
itis not very malleable, but is extremely 
ductile and tenacious. At a red heat, it is 
soft and pliable. Its epecific gravity is 7°7; 
{t requires the highest temperature of a 
wind furnace to melt it. It is attracted hy 
the magnet. It has been found native, that 
ia, in the metallic state, only In bodter of 
meteoric origin. Itsoresure very abundant 
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bination with earthy matters, as clay fron 
stone in the coal districts; more or less of 
it is found also in almost all soils; and it 
causes a red colour in many. It combines 
with carbon 80 as to form steel, and in still 
greater quantity so as to form cast tron, 
Atr high temperature, it burns slowly in 
the air; but in pure oxygen, with great 
brilliancy and the abundant emission of 
sparks, The acids act energetically on 
iron. It readily combines with sulphur 
when heated. It rusts in a motst atmo- 
ephere, particularly when carbonic acid fs 
present in abundance, oxide of iron, or 
carbonate, being formed. In the great ijron- 
works, the ore, broken into small pieces, 
and mixed with lime or some other sub- 
stance to promote its fusion, fs thrown 
into the furnace; and baskets of charcoal 
or coke, in due proportion, are thrown in 
along with it. A part of the bottom of 
the furnace is filled with fuel only, This 
being kindJed, the blast of a great bel- 
lows, or of a blowing machine, is directed 
on {t, and soon raises the whole to a most 
intense heat; this melts the ore immedi- 
ately above it, and the reduced metal drops 
down through the fuel and collects at the 
bottom. The rest sinks down to fill up the 
void left by the consumed fuel; and this, 
being in its turn exposed to the blast, ls 
also reduced. More ore and fuel are su)- 
plicd ahove, and the operation goes on till 
the melted metal at the bottom, increasing 
in quantity, rises almost to the aperture 
which admits the current of air; it is then 
let out by piercing a hole in the side of the 
furnace, and, being conducted to moulds, 
forms what are called pigs of cast iron. 
The substitution of plt-coal in 1619 for 
wood, tn the smelting of iron, which became 
general in 1740, gave an extraordinary im- 
petus to the working of this important 
metal, In 1740, the amount of iron pro- 
duced in England and Wales was only 17,000 
tons; in 1850, it was 2,000,000 tons. But, on 
account of the sulphur and other impurities 
contained in mineral coal, the metal pro- 
duced with it is not so fine, nor does it 
answer for some purposes 80 well, as that 
obtained with wood. The use of a hot blast 
{instead of cold air in blowing, the superior 
efficiency of which was discovered in 1827, 
was the greatest improvement ever effected 
by simple means in any manufacture, Pig 
iron contains from 2 to Sper cent, of its 
weight of carbon. Wrought or malleable 
fron is nearly pure iron. It may be made 
either by direct reduction of the ore, or by 
removing the carbon and {Impurities from 
cast fron. In the latter case the principle 
of the processes adopted is to bring the 
melted fron into contact with air sufficient 
to oxidate the carbon and ailicon. The 
tiaual plan is to stir the melted fron whilst 
in the furnace with a rake, and this is 
called pudding. According to Mr. Besse- 
mer’s plan, jeta of air are forced through the 
melted iron by a blowing machine, In 
either care the iron on being removed from 
the furnace is hammered and then passed 
between rollers, with the view of induc- 
ing the fibrous structure which imparts 


an otides, carbonates, &c.; and in com- j Strength and couauness to it. Malleable 











iron is distinguished from cast iron not 


only by having a fibrous in place of a gra-|¢ 


nular or crystalline structure, but by its 
capability of being welded—that is, two 
pleces raised to a white heat may be 
pressed or hammered into such firm unfon 
that they form one piece. Great Britain {8 
the largest iron producing country in the 
world, her annual production of cast iron 
being nearly four millions of tons. 

IRON-FLINT, 1n Mineralogy, a sub-spe 
cies of quartz, with a fracture more or less 
conchotdal, shining and nearly vitreous, It 
occurs in six-sided prisms, tn small grains, 
and also in masses. Its varieties are red, 
yellow, and greenfsh. 

IRON PYRI‘TES (purites, from pur, fire: 
Gr ), yellow sulphuret of tron, an abundant ore 
of iron, containing one atom of iron, and 
four of oxygen; itis used chiefly for the pro- 
duction of sulphate of iron, or green wtreol, 
and recently for obtaining sulphur. Sul- 
phurets of the metals were termed pyrites, 
because the yellow sulphuret of fron, to 
which in strictness the nameshould be con- 
flued, strikes fire with steel. 

I'RONY (e1rdneia, from eirvén, a dissem- 
bler: Gr.), in Rhetoric, was understood by 
the ancients, at first, to mean the represen- 
tation of things or qualities as Iess than they 
really are; afterwards, and among the mo- 
derna, {t designated the use of expressions 
contrary to the thoughts of the speaker. 
In the ordinary sense, frony means the 
bestowing of praise where evidently none 
18 deserved. 

IRRADIA’TION (irradio, I fluminate: 
Lat.), in Physics and Astronomy, the appa- 
rent enlargement of an object strongly; {llu- 
minated. This is due to the impression 
produced by Hight on the retina being ex- 
tended toa small distance round the focus 
of the rays concentrated by the crystalline 
lens, Irradiation causes a star to appear 
not a point, but a disc; and makes the 
bright part of the moon seem of greater 
diameter than the dark portion, at her first 


quarter, 

IRRITABIVW/ITY (irritabilitas: Lat.), in 
Phystology, a property possessed by most 
of the living tissues, {n consequence of 
which motion {s produced under the action 
of certain stimull. 

ISA’IAH, or THE PROPHEOY OF ISAIAH, 
a canonical book of the Old Testament. 
Isaiah is the first of the four great prophets, 
the other three being Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. 

JECHIAD'IO (ischiadikos, from ischion, 
the hip-jJoint: Gr.), In Medicine, an epithet 
for that rheumatic affection of the hip 
called sctatica. 

IS’‘CHIUM (wschion, the hip-joint: Gr.) 
in Anatomy, one of the bones of the fetal 
pelvis, and part of the os wnnominatum of 
the adult, (See INNOMINATUM Os.) 

IBCHNOPHO'NIA (28chnophénia: from 
tschnos, slender ; and phénég, a voice: Gr), 
in Medicine, a shrillness of the voice; but 
more frequently an impediment or hesita- 
tion of speech. 

IS’‘ERINE (because from Jser, in Bohe- 
min), titaniate of tron » a mineral of an iron- 
black colour, and of a splendid metallic 
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lustre, occurring {n amall obtuse angular 
rains. - 

I’SIAO MYS’TERIES. The worship of Jaia 
{See OSIRIS) was transplanted from Egypt 
to Italy, but the rites became 8o licentious 
that they were forbidden, and Tiherius 
ordered the images of the goddess to he cast 
intothe Tiber. They were however revived, 
and fell under the lash of Juvenal. 

I’‘BINGLASS (hausen-blasse, sturgeon's 
bindder: Ger.), 1n Commerce, a substance, 
consisting of gelatine, and obtained chiefly 
from the sounds or air bladders of stur- 
geons. The sounds of fresh-water fish are 
to be preferred for the purpose, becanse 
these are the most transparent, flexible, 
and delicate; but those of the ead and ng 
are used by the fishermen of Newfound- 
Ixnnd and Iceland. The coarser sorts of isin- 
glass are made of the intestines of the fish. 
Good isinglass should be perfectly free from 
taste and smell, and quite soluble in boiling 
water, Isinglass bofled in milk forms a 
nutritious jelly, which, when flavoured, is 
blanc-manger. It {8 also used for fining 
fermented liquors, and various other pur- 
poses, 

IS’LAMISM, the practical as well as the 
doctrinal tenets of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, embracing the whole of their civil and 
religious polity. 

ISOCH’RONAL, or ISOCH’RONOUS, 
(7sochronos : from isos, equal; and chronos, 
time : Gr.), performed in equal times. An 
epithet applied to the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum, 

ISOLA‘TION (sola, an island: Jtal.), the 
same aa inaulation, which see. 

ISOMER‘IC BODIES (2208, equal; and 
meros,a part: Gr), in Chemistry, are com- 
pounds which consist of the same elements 
in the same proportions, but have different 
properties—probably from the different way 
in which they are combined or grouped. 
Cyvanic, cyanuric and fulminic acida are ex- 
amples; all these being compounds of car- 
bon, nitrogen, and oxygen in the same 
proportions, 

ISOMET’RICAT, PER‘’SPECYQIVE $ (2808, 
equal; metron, measure: Gr.). There is a 
useful method of drawing objects whereby 
three aides of a parallelopiped are shown, 
and every part of the drawing {s on the 
same acale, there being no diminution of 
distant parts as in ordinary perspective 
drawings. Such drawings are said tu be in 
{sometrical perspective. 

ISOMOR’PHISM (2202, equal ; and morphé, 
a form: G@r.). Substances which, resemble 
each other in their crystalline férms, but 
differ in their elements, are teomorphous. 
Phosphate and hbiphosphate of soda are {so- 
morphous with arseniate and binareenlate 
of soda, 

ISOPERIMET’RICAL FIG’URES (isoper- 
metros, of equa) circumference: Gr.), such 
as have equal perimeters or circumferences. 

ISOS’CELES (isorkeles : from v808, equal ; 
and akeloa, & leg: Gr.), in Geometry, a term 
aupaed to a triangle having two equal 
aides. 

ISOTHERMAL (tsoa, equal; and thermé, 
heat: Gr,), having an equal temperature. 
Isothermal lines are those drawn on a map 
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| through places having the same annual 
mean temperature. Geographers, to avoid 
confusion, group the lines into zones or 
banda, which are called zones, 

ISOTON'IO ftsotonoa, equally stretched : 
Gr.), in Music, the scale of equal tempera- 
ment, in which the octave is divided into 
twelve equa! parts or mean semitones. 

IS‘SUANT (issuing: Fr.), in Heraldry, an 
epithet for a Hion or other beast coming out 
of the bottom line of any chief or fess. 

I8’SUE (F*.), in Law, the legitimate off- 
spring of parents,_—The point or matter 
at issue between contending parties in a 
suit {a some fact affirmed on the one side 
and denied on the other.—_—-Issox, fp Medi- 
cine, an artificial vent for noxious humours 
in the body. 

ISTH’MIAN GAMES, s0 called because 
they were celebrated in the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which joins the Peloponnesus to 
the continent. They were held at the tem- 
ple of Isthmian Neptune, which was sur- 
rounded with a thick forest of pine; and 
the contests were of the same kind as at 
the Olympic games. 

ISTHMUS (isthmos: Gr.), in Geography, 
a neck or narrow strip of land which joins a 
peninsula toa continent, as the isthmus of 
Corinth; or which unites two continents, 
as the isthmus of Darien, that connects 
North and South America. 

ITAL'IAN LAN’GUAGE. This beantiful 
and harmonious language is derived from 
the classical Latin, corrupted by many local 
Malects. The Italian differs from Latin 
very much as the modern differs from 
ancient Greek. (See GREBK LANGUAGR.) 
For a long perfod Italy has lost the high 
place she once possessed in hterature ; but 
Dante (1265—1321), Petrarch (1304—1374), 
Boccaccio (1818—1375), Artosto (1474—1533), 
and Torquato Tasso (1544—1595) have writ- 
ten works which will make her language to 
be studied when it has ceased to be a living 
tongue, And amongst dit minores there were 
Pulci, Bolardo, Bernardo Tasso, Guarini 
Metastasio, Goldoni, and Alfieri. These 
were poetsap but there are many celebra- 
ted names in other departments : for 
example, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Ben- 
venuto, Oellini, and Vasari, as writers of 
prose. Galileo was a leading pioneer in 
science. In painting and sculpture, it is 
universally admitted that the Italians have 
excelled ail the other moderns. 
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pow always is, instead of being mixed up 
with ¢, as formerly, in dictionaries, &c., is 
the tenth in the alphabet; and has a soft 
sound in English, like that of the g in 
genius: thus, jet. It is only within the last 
century that any distinction has been made 
between jandj. In the Spanish language, 
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ITAL'IC SCHOOL OF PHILOS’OPHY, 
the Pythagorean and Eleatic syatema taken 
together. The term is, however, sometimes 
used to express that founded by Pythago- 
ras ; which was so called, because he taught 
in Italy, spreading his doctrines among the 
people of Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraciea, 


c. 
ITAL‘ICS, in Printing, characters or let- 
ters (first used in Italy) which stand in- 
clining; thus—Jtalic. They are often used 
by way of distinction from Roman letters, 
for emphaaia or antitheais, or on account of 
some pecullar importance attached to the 
words in which they are employed. 
V’VORY (ivoire: Fr.3 ebur: Lat.), the tusk 
of the male elephant, a hard solid substance, 


of a white creamy colour, and greatly | 


esteemed for the fineness of its grain, and 
the high polish it is capable of receiving. 
That of India becomes yellow; but that of 
Achem and Ceylon {s free from this imper- 
fection. Ivory is extensively used by cutlers 
in the manufacture of handles for knives 
and forks; by miniature painters for their 
tablets; by turners, in making numberless 
useful and ornamental objects, as wellas for 
chessmen, billard-balls, toys, &c.; also by 
musical and phflosophical instrument- 
makers: by comb-makera ; and by dentists 
for making artificial teeth, for which, how- 
ever, the ivory of the walrus is preferred. 
Each tusk weighs, on an average, about 
60 lbs.; and about 2,000 cwt. are imported 
each year. The western and castern coasts 
of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
India, and the countries to the eastward of 
the straits of Malacca, are the great sources 
whence supplies of ivory are derived. The 
structure of ivory is the same as that of 
the dentine of the human tooth. (See 
DENTINE.) 

V’VORY BLACK, the mixture of charcoal 
and phosphate of lime obtained by burning 
bone; it is very effective in depriving cer- 
tain substances of their colour, 

VVY (fg: Sax), Hedera helix: nat. 
order, Araliacew, an evergreen climbing 
shrub, which attaches itself to other objects 
by aerial roots. In classical mythology this 
plant was sacred to Bacchus, whose head 
was represented as surrounded by a wreath 
of it.——Ground Try ina trailing perennial 
plant, with a blue flower, which is wild in 
Britain. It {8 the Glechoma hederacea ot 
botanists: nat. order, Labiate. 
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J, when reckoned a distinct letter, as it; J represents a guttural; and fs often sub- 


stituted for 2, which hag the same sound. 
JAC’/AMAR, in Ornithology, a genus of 
scansorial birds, closely allfed to the king- 
fishers, but differing from them in their 
feet, and tn Inhahiting moist places ; also, 
thetr plumage is not so smooth, and always 
exhibits a metallic lustre. They are solitary 
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birds, feed on insects, and build in low 

bushes. They were arranged by Linnzus 
| under the genus Alcedo, but were placed by 
| Cuvier in a separate genus, Galbula. Theie 

are several species, some of which are 

natives of India, but the most beautiful are 

met with in South Amertca, 

JA'CINTH (Qacuithe: Fr), the Hyacinth, 

which see. 
| JACK, in Mechanics, a well-known con- 
trivance forraising weights. The ordinary 
hitchenjack ia a compound machine, in 
which the weight with which the spit is 
charged is the power applied to overcome 
the friction of the parts, and in which a 
steady and uniform motion is obtained by 
means of the fly———The smokejack is 
moved by a fan placed horizontally in the 
chimney ; and, being made to revolve per- 
petually by the draught of the fire, it re 
quires no winding up.——JaoK, in Ichthyo- 
logy, & name given to a young pike.—— 
JACK, the horse or wooden frame upon 
which timber is sawn; a coat of mail, and 
Hkewlse the garment worn over it; the 
sinall bow] which serves asa mark at the 
exercise of bowling, &c.——Jack, in a ship, 
an ensign or flag hoisted up at the spritsall- 
topmast head. 

JACK, or JACA TRHER, the common 
name of an East Indian tree, the Artocarpus 
untegrifolla of botanists, allied to the mul- 
berry-tree. It produces a fruit somewhat 
resembling vut inferior to the bread fruit, 
the produce of another species of Arto- 
carpus, 

JACK’/AL (tschakkal;: Ar), the Oanis 
aureus of Zovlogists, a beast of prey, resem- 
bling the fox in appearance, but the wolf in 
its habits, It rouses other beasts by itscry, 
80 that they are easily taken by the lion, 
whence it ia called the lion’s provider. Like 
the vulture and hygna, the jackal feeds 
upon putrefyiug animal substances, which 
it scents ut a great distance, and thus it 
soon frees the air from the efluvium. It {is 
# Native of Asia and Africa; it breeds with 
the dog, and their offspring are very prolific. 
It ig abundant in the warmer parts of India 
and Africa, but is not found in the New 
World. 

JACK’DAW, the Corvus Monedula of 
ornithologists, a black bird of the crow 
family, well known for its mischievous 
habits and garrulity. 

JAC‘OBIN, a name given, during the re- 
volution in France, to the more violent 
advocates for republican governmnent. The 
appellation originated In the circumstance 
that the secret meetings of the party were 
held in a building anciently belonging to 
the Jacobin monks (an order of Domini- 
cans), Where they concerted measures for 
influencing the proceedings of the National 
Assembly. Hence the word Jacobin has 
been applied to any turbulent demagogue 
who opposes government, in a secret and 
unlawful manner. The Jacobin Olub had 
the following origin:—Some short time 
after the American revolution, political 
societies were formed in Paris (where 
bureaux desprit, or associations for the dis- 
cussion of literary subjects, had previously 
oeen common), in which political subjects 
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were debated, and the members of which 
were almost universally inclined to re. 
publicaniam. At first their true object 
was studiously concealed; but, gathering 
strength, they displayed thir real inten- 
tions. Their external symbol was a red 
cap; but afterwards a dirty dress was the 
token of their sansculottiam, The revolu 
tion proceeding rapidly, similar societie~ 
were formed in nearly all the towns of 
France; and thus they becamne enabled to 
direct the public opinion. In 1792, tli 
leading ctub, in which sometimes more 
than 2,500 members convened, kept up a 
correspondence with more than 400 affiliated 
societies ; and the number of Jacobinas fn all 
France was estimated at about 400,000 

JAOC‘OBITES (Jacobus, Jumes: Lat), in 
English History, that party which, after 
the revolution of 1688, adhered to James IT, 
and his descendants. Subsequently to the 
death of James, they languished for a 
while, but then revived; and towards the 
close of the relgn of Anne, Bolingbroke 
and others of her ministers were in treaty 
with his son regarding his return The 
first Scotch rebellion broke out in 1715, 
after the accession of George J., but failed ; 
the failure of the second rebellion, also, 1 
1745, put an end to the political existence 
of the party, even In Scotland; thougha 
correspondence is said to have been kept 
up with Charlies Edward until his death in 
1787. His brother, the cardiniu of York, 
died in 1807, According to the strict rules 
of hereditary descent, the house of Sardinia 
and some other families intervene between 
the House of Brunswick and the crown of 
England.—JAOoBIT¥FS, in Church History, 
the name of two sects of Christians in 
Syria and the adjacent countries. They 
hold that Jesus Christ had but one nature, 
and they practice circumeision before 
baptism. Many vain attempts have been 
made to unite them with the Church of 
Rome 

JA'COB'S STAFF, the same as cross staff, 
& mathematical instrument, for taking 
heights and distances where muh accuracy 
is not required 

JACO'BUS (James: Lat), a gold coin he- 
longing to the reign of Jaincs J., of the 
value of 258, 

JADE, in Mineralogy, nephrite, a stone 
remarkable for its hardness and tenacity. 
It consists, essentially, of silica, alumina, 
and magnesia. The Chinese manufacture 
it into various articles, 

JA’GUAR, the Leopardus on¢q of z00lo- 
Sists, one of the Felidw which has a body 
four or five feet long, with fur coloured 
brownish yellow, with black spots. It 
haunts the wooded banks of great rivers 1n 
South America, It is a voracious animal, 
attacking oxen, horses, aud any smaller 
animals that come in its way, but seldom 
man. It roars much by night. It is usually 
killed by being driven by dogs up a tree, 
where it {s despatched by bullets, 

JAL/AP (from Xalapa, in Mexico, whence 
{t originally came), a resin extracted from 
the roots of various plants belonging to the 
genus Jpomea and other wenera: nat. order, 
Convolvularer. It is obtained in globular 
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pieces of a dense and resinous texture ; in 
powder it has a nauseous odour and taste. 
It is a drastic purge, but is Hable to gripe 
and nauseate, » 

JAMB Gambe, aleg: Fr.), in Architecture, 
the side-piece or post of a door; or the side- 
piece of a fireplace. 

JANIZARIAS, or JAN’ISSARIES (a cor- 
tuption of yen tscheri, new troops: Turk.), 
the appellation given to the grand seignior’s 
guard, or the soldiers of the Turkish in- 
fantry. The Janizaries becoming turbulent, 
and rising {mn arms against the sultan in 
May 1826, they were attacked, defeated, and 
subsequently abolished; and their place 
was supplied by troops trained after the 
European manner, 

JAN’SENISTS, a set of Roman Catholics 
in France, who followed the opintons of 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres, and constituted a 
tormidable party In the latter half of the 
W7th century. They were Calvinists in some 
respects; in others they approached to the 
rcformed opinions ; but they never sepa- 
rated from the Romish Church. Certain 
doctrines extracted from their writings 
were condemned by the bulls of two popes. 
They maintained a severe contest with the 
Jesults, by whom they were at last cruslied. 
Arnauld, of the monastery of Port Royal, 
was one of the most eminent of the Jan- 
senists That monastery was suppressed 
by Louis XTV. in 1709, 

JANUARY (Januarius, Hterally pertain- 
ing to Janus: Lat.), the first month of the 
year. According to some, its name was 
given by the Romans in honour of Janus, 
the divinity who presided over the new 
year and all new undertakings; but, ac- 
cording to others, {t is derived from janua, 
a gate, 

JAPAN VARNISH ia the produce of a 
tree belonging to the genus Rhus: nat. ord. 
Anacardiacer. Itseldo:n exceeds the height 
of 20 feet. From the seed, oil and wax are 
pressed, whilst the sap, taken from the tree 
{un spring, yields the well known lacquer. 
When it flrat exudes on cutting the trunk, 
it is white and of the consistence of cream, 
but it soon turns black. But the common 
Japan varnish of Kurope is composed of 
seedlac, resin, and spirit of wine. To this 
{3 added the colour required. After every 
coat, the article must be subjected to as 
high a temperature as may be applied 
without injuring it orthe varnish. Figures 
or flowers, upon the japan, should be exe- 
cuted wi coloured varnish; but oil, 
which cannot be lasting, is frequently sub- 
stituted. All bodies, the substance of which 
{y firm, may be japanned. Paper is too flex- 
ible, unless under the form of ‘ papier 
mf&ché? The manufacture of japanned 
goods, ag teatrays, candlesticks, snuff 
boxes, &c., ia carried on very extensively 
at Birmingham. 

JAP*ANESE CE’DAR, The, ia anevergreen 
coniferous tree, which reaches the height of 
from 80 to 100 feet in its native land. It is 
the Oryptomeria japonica of botanists: nat. 
ord, Oontferw, It is being introduced into 
English shrubberies. 

JAP/ANESEH ME/DLAR, The, is the edible 
fruit of an evergreen tree called Eriobotrya 
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japomica by botanists: nat. ord. Rosacea 
The flower is white, the ripe fruit yellow» 
aud somewhat resembling a plum in shape: 

JARGOO'N, in Mineralogy, one of the 
varieties of zercon, found in Ceylon. 

JASMINE (jasmin: Fr., from iasmé, a 
fragiant perfuine: Gr.), the name of plants 
belonging to the genus Jasminum One 
species with white flowers, the J. officinale, 
thrives in this country without shelter 5 its 
flowers are highly fragrant, and afford, by 
distillation, an essential oil. 

JAS’PER (jaspe: Fy.), in Mineralogy, a 
genus of stones, of the siliceous class, 
being a sub-apecies of rhomboidal quartz 
It is of a complex irregular structure, of a 
great variety of colours, and emulates the 
appearance of the flner marbles or semi 
pellucid gems. They all readily strike firc 
with steel, 

JAS’PI CA/MEA (jasper, and caneo), 
the dull, broad-zoned, green and white 
cameo; a very elegant species, much ie 
sembling the common cameo in all things 
but colour 

JAS/PONYX (jasper, and ontr), in Mi- 
neralogy, the purest horn-coloured ony \, 
with beautiful green zones, composed of 
the materials of the finest Jaspers. 

JATROPHA, in Botany, a genus of 
plants: nat. ord. Huphorbiacee. (See Cas 
SADA ] 

JAUN’DICE (gaunice, from jaune, yellow: 
Fr,), 1 disease of which the distinguishing 
peculiarity is, that the skin becomes yellow, 
It proceeds from some affection of the hver 
aud gall-bladder ; and tsoften superindiuced 
by a long continuance of melancholy and 
painful emotions. 

JAY (gear: Fr.), the Garrulyus glandarius 
of ornithologists, a handsome British bid 
of the crow family. Its upper wing-feathers 
are blue, variegated with black and white. 
Ja) are lively, petulant, and rapid in their 
movements, as well as exceedingly noisy , 
and, like their kindred the magple and 
jJackdaw, they can be taught a variety of 
words and harsh grating sounds. 

JEHO/VAH (‘1 am:’ Heb.), one of the 
Scripture names of God, signifying the 
Being who is self-existent and gives exint- 
ence to others, lt was so venerated by the 
Jews that they never pronounced it, nor 
even fully wrote it. When reading the 
Scriptures, they used the word Adondaze 
(Lord) wherever it occurred. (See ELOHIM.) 

JHL'LY (gelée: Fr.). (See GRLUATINE.] 

JERKED BEEF, or CHARQUR, an article 
of large consumption in Brazil, Cuba, and 
other places. Its preparation is chiefiy 
carried on in Chiliand Buenos Ayres during 
the dry summer months. The meat is cut 
up in thin slices without bones or fat, and 
thoroughly dried on hurdles in the sun, 
The slices are then made up into bundles, 
and sewed up in hides 

JERU’SALEM A’RTICHOKH. (See ARTI- 
CHOKE.) 

JESS’ED, in Heraldry, an epithet for a 
hawk or falcon having the jesses or straps 
of leather, which were used for tying the 
bells on its legs, and which are generally of 
a different tincture, 

JES‘UITS, or the SOCIETY OF JESUS, 8 
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political and religious order In the Roman 
Catholic church, corresponding with a 
chief at Rome, was instituted by Ignatius 
Loyola, A.D. 1340. It is a religious body, 
with a military constitution. Its superior 
is called its general, and his government is 
despotic. Unlike other communities of 
monks, the duties of thia are to be per- 
formed in active life. Its ostensible aim is 
to rectify every disorder in society; and 
the means by which this is to be effected is 
the possession of unlimited power. No 
other religious order afforda a parallel to 
this; for, while those who give themselves 
only to devotion and religious contempla- 
tion present few distinguishing traits, the 
Soctety of Jesus early raised itself toa de- 
gree of historical importance unparalleled 
iu its kind. Thelr privileges and inimuni- 
ties were almost unbounded ; and they were 
exempt from all episcopal and civil jurts- 
diction and taxes, 80 that they acknow- 
ledged no authority but that of the pope 
and the superiors of their order. It was 
expelled from Eugl und in 1604 ; from Venice 
In 16063 Portugal in 1759; France in 1764; 
Spain and Italy in 1767, and wa3 suppressed 
by Clement XIV. in 1773 The order has, 
however, since been restored, 

JET, a solid, opayue, inflammable sub- 
stance, found im large detached masses, of 
a fine and regular structure, having a grain 
hhe that of wood, splitting more easily in 
one direction than im any other, and taking 
a good polish It 1s very Nght, moderately 
hard, and not fusible; but it ia readily in- 
fiummable, and burns a long time with a 
flne gryonish tiame Jt attracts Heht sub- 
stances when rubbed, becoming electric, 
like amber; hence it has been called black 
amber, Jt is freguently used for ornamental 
parposes, buttons, bracelets, snuff boxes, 
&c. Mineralogists consider jet to be a 
varmety of Ifgnite, and, therefore, to be of 
vegetable origin. 

JET D'EAU (F7.), a fountain which throws 
water up into the air. When the jet ts 
slightly tnelined it throws the water to a 
greater height than when it is perpendicu- 
lar, but the effect which it produces is not 
nearly so pleasing. 

JEU DESPRIVT (Fr), a witty saying. 

JEWS, the des:endants of Abraham, 
once an independent tribe tn Palestine, but 
dispersed by the Romans. They are still 
distinguished by their religion, peculiar 
pursuits, and primitive customs; but have 
lost the distinction of twelve tribes, though 
perhaps more numerous than at any period, 
[See JUDAI8M.) They are the negotiutors 
of money between all nations, and are 
everywhere remarkable for thei: successful 
enterprise and accumulation of wealth. 

JEW’S-HARP (jaw'e harp, from the 
place where it is played), an instrument of 
music, of a very imperfect character, It 1s 
placed between the teeth, and, by means 
of a spring struck by the finger, gives a 
avund that is modulated by the breath. 

JEW’S’-STONE, the fossil splue of a very 
large egg-shaped sea-urchin, Its colour is 
a pale dusky grey, with a tinge of red. 

J{B, the foremost sail of a ship, extended 
trom the outer end of the 7tt-boom towards 
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the foretopmast-head. In sloops, it Is on 
the bowsprit, and extends towards the lower 
mast-head. Beyond the jib-boom is some- 
times extended the jiying jtlpboom. 

JIG’GER, in a ship, a rope about five 
feet long, with a block at one end and a 
sheave at the other, it is used to hold on 
the cable when it is heaved into the ship 
by the windlass, 

JOB, or THE BOOK OF JOB, a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, containing the 
narrative of a series of calamities which 
happened to a man named Job, as a trial of 
his patience and fortitude ; together with 
conferences which he held with hia several 
friends on the subject of his misfortunes 3 
and the manner in which he was restor 
to happiness. Many of the Jewish Rabbinas 
hold that this relation ts purely a fiction ; 
others think it a simple narrative of a 
matter of fact; while a third class of critics 
acknowledge that the groundwork of the 
story is true, but that it is written in a 
poetical style, and decorated with peculiar 
circumstances, to render the narration 
more profitable and interesting, 

JOINER (jomdre, to join: F%.), & me 
chanic who fits together the several pieces 
of wood which haye been prepared for each 
other. He differs from the carpenter, inas- 
much a8 he docs the finer work, that re- 
quires more skill. 

JOINT (F7.), in Anatomy, the place where 
any bone 18 articulated or joined with an- 
other. —- JOINT, in Botany, the knot In the 
stalk of a plant.——-~JOINT, in Joinery, the 
parts where two pieces of wood are united. 
——JOLNT, in Masonry, the separation be- 
tween the stones, which is filled with 
mortar. 

JOINT-S8STOCK COM’PANIES, com- 
mercial associations, having a stock or 
fund formed by the unfon of contributions 
from different persons. (See COMPANY.) 

JOINT TEN'ANCY (jotnt-tenancir, a 
juined-tenant: Fr., in Law, an estate 
vested in two or more persons created at 
the same time, each having the same in- 
terest and title, It ig subject to the right 
of survivorship; and may be severed by 
partition, or by the alienation of any party. 
Personal chattels may be the subject of 
joint tenancy. 

JOIN'TURE (Fy.), in Law, the annuity 
payable to a widow out of her husband’s 
estate, either under his will or by virtue of 
her marriage settlement 

JO’NAH, PROPHEOY oF, a candgnical book 
of the Old Testament, in which it fs related 
that Jonah was commanded by God to go 
and prophesy the destruction of the Nine- 
Vites, on account of their wickedness, In- 
stead of obeying the divine command, he 
embarked for Tarshish; but @ tempest 
arising, the mariners drew lots to deter- 
mine who was the cause of it; and the lot 
falling on him, he was thrown into the sea, 
Being swallowed by a great fish, he was, 
after three days, cast on the shore; and 
boldly preaching to the people of Nineveh, 
be predicted their destruction, which, how- 
ever, on account of their repentance, was 
averted. Jonah, dreading the suspicion 
which might attach to him asa fulse pro 
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phet, retired to a mountain at a distance 
from the city, where he learnt the folly and 
unreasonableness of his own discontent, 
It may be obgerved that some critica con- 
sider this book asa number of traditions, 
collected after the destruction of Nineveh ; 
while others treat {t as a mere allegorical 


poem. 

JON’GLEURS, an old French word 
derived from the Latin Joculatores, the 
name given to the buffoons of the time of 
the Troubadcours. They stationed them- 
selves at cross roads, in grotesque dresses, 
and drew a crowd aruvund them by the ex- 
hibition of dancing monkeysand the perfor- 
mance of legerdemain feats, accompanied 
by ridiculous antics and grimaces. They 
thus prepared the bystanders for the verses 
they recited. Troubadours were frequently 
introduced at a princely court, under the 
name of Jonglears§ In this word we see 
the origin of our Juggilers. 

JON'QUIL (jonquilie: Fr.), a plant of the 
genus Narcissus, the flowers of which are 
either single or double, and are much es- 
teemed for their sweet scent. 

JOSH’UA, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, containing a history of the wars 
and transactions of the person whose name 
it bears. Jt is divisible into three parts, 
the first of which {s a history of the con- 
quest of Canaan ; the second, which begins 
with the 12th chapter, is a deacription of 
that country, and the division of it among 
the tribes; and the third, comprised in the 
last two chapters, contains the renewal of 
the covenant which he caused the Israelites 
to eee and the death of their victorious 
leader, 

JOUR’NAL (giornale: Ital.; trom diur- 
nale, belonging to a day: Lut), any book in 
which !s kept an account of what passes 
from day to day. It fg often applied toa 
periodical publication.— In Navigation, a 
book in which is kept an account of the 
ship’s course, winds, weather, &c. 

JU'BILEE (jubdilo, I shout: Lat.), a grand 
festival c@ebrated every forty-ninth or fif- 
tleth year—it Is not certain which—by the 
Jews, in commemoration of thetr deliver- 
ance out of Egypt. At this festival, which 
was a senson of joy, all debts were to be 
cancelled ; all bond-servants were set free ; 
all slaves or captives were released; and all 
estates which had been sold reverted to the 
original proprietors or their descendants, 
——In Imitation of the Jewish jubilee, the 
Roman @atholic church inatituted a year of 
jubilee, during which the popes grant ple- 
nary indulgences, &c. It was first esta- 
bitshed hy Boniface VITI., who proclaimed 
a general indulgence to all Christians who 
should visit the tombs of the apostles, at 
Rome, fn the year 1300; and was intended 
to be celebrated only every hundredth y eur; 
but it was found so gainful, that Clement 
VL. reduced the interval to fifty years; on 
which occasion it received the name of 
ee as it thus acquired some resem- 

lance to the Jewish festival of that nae, 
In 1889, Urban V. reduced the term to 
thirty-three years; but it waa raised again, 
by Nicholas V., to fifty; and finally, in 1470, 
was settled at twenty-five, by Paul ll. It 
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begins on Christmas-day, by the pope open- 
ing with great solemnity a door fn the 
church of St. Peter’s, which is walled up at 
every other time, 

JU’DAISM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews, a people of Judah, or 
Judea. These doctrines and rites are de- 
tailed in the five books of Moses, hence 
called the Law. The Caraites acknowledge 
no other code; but the Rabhnists, one of 
the two sects Into which the Jews are 
divided, add those precepts inculcated by 
the Talmud. The following is a summary 
of the religious creed of the Jews :—1, that 
God is a creator and active supporter of all 
things ; 2, that God {a OnE, and eternally 
unchangeable ; 8, that God is incorporeal, 
and cannot have any material properties ; 4, 
that God shall eternally subsist; 5, that 
God ig alone to be worshipped; 6, that 
whatever has been taught by the prophets 
is true ; 7, that Moses Is the head and father 
of all contemporary doctors, and of all those 
who lived before and shall live after him; 
8, that the law was given by Moses; 9, that 
the law shall always exist, and never be 
altered ; 10, that God knowsall the thoughts 
and actions of man; 11, that God will re- 
ward the observance and punish the breach 
of his law; 12, that the Messiah {s to come, 
though he tarry a long time; and 13, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead 
when God shall think fit. These doctrines, 
commonly received by the Jews to this day, 
were drawn up about the end of the llth 
century by the famous Jewish rabbi 
Maimonides, 

JUDGE (judex: Lat.). In the superior 
courts of common law in England there are 
fifteen judges, viz. :— the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench; the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; the 
four Puisne or inferior Judges of the two 
first courts ; and the four Puisne Barons of 
the latter court. The salary of the Chief 
Justice of the King’s (or Queen's) Bench is 
8,000.5; that of the other Chief Justices 
7,0001 ; and that of the Puisne Judges, 5,0001. 
The Chief Justices are installed or placed 
on the bench by the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Puisne Judges by the Lurd Chancellor 
and the Chief Justices. The Judges of the 
Court of Chancery consist of the Lord 
Ohancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the 
two Lords Justices, and three Vice-Chan- 
cellors, 

JUDG’‘ES, THE BOOK oF, a canonical! book 
of the Old Testament, so called from ita re- 
lating the state of the Israelites under the 
administration of many {illustrious persons 
who were called judges, from the circum- 
stance of their being both the civil and 
military governors of the people. The 
power of the judges extended to affairs of 
peace and war. They were protectors of the 
laws, defenders of religion, and avengers 
of all crimes; but they could make no laws, 


and impose no new burdens apon the 
people, They lived without pomp or reti- 
nue, unless their own fortunes enabled them 
to do it; for the revenues of their office 
consisted in voluntary presents from the 
people. Their administration continued 
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from the death of Joshua till the beginning 
of the retgn of Saul. 

JUDGMENT (jugement: Fr.), in Law, 
the sentence or doom pronounced in any 
cause, civil or criminal, by the judge or 
court by which it {s tried. Judgments are 
either interlocutory, that is, given in the 
middle of a cause on some intermediate 
point, or final, so as to put an end to the 
action.——In Metaphysics, a faculty of the 
soul, by which it compares ideas, and per- 
ceives their agreement or disagreement. 

JUDI'CIUM DH’! (the judgment of God: 
Lat.), a term formerly used to express all 
extraordinary trials regarding accusations 
which were incapable of proof or disproof 
by ordinary means: such as those of arms, 
ordeals, &c. It was supposed that God 
would, in such cases, specially interfere 
to clear the innocent and confound the 
guilty. 

JU'GULAR FINS (jugulum, the throat, 
Lat), in Ichthyology, when the ventral fins 
are placed on the throat before the pectoral 
fins they are called jugular, as im the cod 
and whiting. 

JU/GULAR VEINS (same deriv.), in Ana- 
tomy, veins which run from the head down 
the sides of the neck, and are divided, 
from their situation, {nto external or super- 
ficial, and internal or deep-seated. By thelr 
auton with the subclavian vein, they form 
the superior vena cava, which ends in the 
eee portion of the right auricle of the 

eart. 

JU'JUBE (Fr.),a half-dried fruit of the 
plum kind, about the size and shape of an 
olive, the produce of the Rhamnus Zizyphus 
of Linnewus. Jujubes, when in perfection, 
have an agreeable sweet taste; in the 
southern parts of Europe, where they are 
common, they constitute an article of food 
in their fresh state ; but they are medicinal 
when half dried. 

JU'LIAN PE’RIOD, in Chronology, a re- 
volution of 7980 years; which arises from 
multiplying 28,19, and 15—-that is, the solar 
cycle, the lunar cycle, and the cycle of in- 
diction—into one another. This period is 
of great use, as the standard and general 
receptacle of all other epochag, periods, and 
cycles; and had historians remarked the 
number of each cycle corresponding to each 
year, there could have been no dispute 
about the time of any action or event in 
past ages.—When the Christian era com- 
menced, 4,713 years of the Julian period 
were elapsed ; 4,713, therefore, being added 
to the year of our Lord, will give the year 
of the Julian period. When the correspond- 
ing year of the Julian period ja required for 
any year before Christ, subtract the year 
before Christ from 4,714, and the remainder 
ig the required number. 

JULY’, the seventh month of the year, 
It was the fifth month of the old Roman 
year, and was known at first by the name 
of Quintilis, It received the name of July 
in compliment to Julius Osar, who re- 
formed the calendar, placing this month, as 
it ie at present, the seventh in order. 

JUNOA‘CEA (Guncus, a rush, Lat,), anat. 
order of herbs, including the common 
rushes. 
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‘JUNE, the sixth month of the year, and 
that in which isthe summer solstice. It was 
the fourth month of the old Roman year, 
but the sixth of the year as reformed by 
Julfus Cesar. Some suppose€t received ita 
name in honour of Junius Brutus. 

JU'NIPER-TREE (juniperus: Lat.), the 
Juniperus communis, the berries of which 
are considered as stomachic, carminative, 
and diuretic. The oil obtained from them 
1s employed to flavour Hollands gin.—— 
Juniperus Sabina, or savin, is 8 powerful 
and active medicine; but its heating quali- 
ties rendor it hurtful, unless used with the 

eatest caution. . Juniperus Bermudiana 

s the pencil] cedar, a tree growing at the 
Bermudas.—_—Juniperus Virginiana, the red 
cedar of North America, yields a rnbefactent 
oil, The Junipers belong tu the order of 
Oonifere. 

JU‘PITER, in Astronomy, the largest of 
tho pJanets, and the most brillfant, except- 
ing Venus. Jupiter revolves about the sun 
at the distance of 490 millions of miles from 
that body, and his periodical revolution is 
estimated at 4,832 days 14 hours 2 min. 84 
secs., or about twelve of our years. His 
mean diameter 1s 87,000 miles, his bulk 1,300 
times greater than that of our globe, and 
the length of his day and night is equal to 
somewhat less than ten of our hours. It 
has therefore been calculated that this 
planet moves in its orbit at the rate of 
26,000 miles in an hour ; its equatorial parts, 
therefore, are carried round 26 times faster 
than the similar partsof ourearth. Jupiter 
{8 surrounded with what are called by us 
his zones or belts, but which have been 
supposed tobe clouds. His axis isso nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of his orbit that 
he has little change of seasons, the obliquity 
being only 1° 18’ 6” at the beginning of the 
present century,and it undergoes a diminu- 
tion of about the fourth of a second ina 
year. The difference in the length of his 
polar and equatorial diameters is equal to 
about 6,000 miles, the former being to the 
latter as 141015. This fs evidently occa- 
sioned by the quick motion roufid bis axis. 
His density is very nearly the same as that 
of the ann, or about one-fourth of the mean 
density of the earth. Four satellites re- 
volve about Jupiter; they are frequently 
ecHpsed in the shadow of their primary, or 
hidden behind his body; and the great use 
made of these eclipses by geographers and 
navigators has occasioned them to be very 
carefully observed. 

JURISCONSUL’T (juris consults, skilled 
in thelaw: Zat.),a class of Roman lawyers, 
denoted by the abbreviation ictus; they 
very probably confined themselves to the 
giving of optnions. 

JURISDIC’TION (jurisdictio: Lat.), in its 
Most general sense, the power to make, de- 
clare, or apply the law; when confined to 
judiciary department, it is what we deno- 
minate the judicial power, the right of ad- 
ministering justice through the laws, 

JURISPRU’DENOB (juris-prudentia : 
Lat.), the science concerned with the ex- 
position ofthe principles of laws, excluding 
from this term the laws of God, the rules of 
morality, and those general expressions of 
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fact which are only laws in a metaphorical 
or figurative sense. law properly 580 
called is a command given by political 
superiors to political inferiors, obliging the 
latter to purse a certain course of conduct. 
General or comparative jurisprudence, the 
philosophy uf positive law, 1s to be distin- 
guished on the one hand from national or 
particular jurisprudence, and on the other 
fru.n the science of legislation, being con- 
cerned with the principles on which the 
systems of law in civilized communities are 
built, and with the notions and distinctions 
common to such systems. 

JU‘'RY (jur6, sworn: Fr.), in Law, a cer- 
tain number of persons sworn to decide 
justly on the matter before them. The 
origin of the trial by jury has been traced 
back toa very early period in British his- 
tory, and seems, indeed, {n some form, to 
have been used from the earliest times. 
The constitution of England, in committing 
the administration of justice to the hands 
of juries, has subjected them to no re- 
straint that can prevent the free discharge 
of their duty, All questions of fact are 
submitted to the jury, questions of law 
being reserved for the decision of the court. 
A juror, in giving his verdict, is to be go- 
verned by nothing but his own opinion. 
The jury may find, under certain circum- 
stances, a special verdict—that 1s, one in 
which the facts of the case are specially 
stated, and which leaves It to the court to 
apply the law; or they may find a general 
verdict, subject to a special case, as to a 
point of law. Juries are of several kinds; 
among these, there are, in the polity of 
Britain, grund and petty juries in criminal 
cages, and common and special juries in 
civil.———The Grand Jury consists of a body 
of mon of some consideration in their 
county: they are summoned by the sheriff 
for every session of the peace, every com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, and of general 
gaol delivery ; and to them all indictments 
are preferred. The grand jury must consist 
of twelve persons at least, and not more 
than twerfty-three ; that twelve may be a 
majority. The members are instructed in 
the articles of their enquiry, by the judge or 
justice who presides on the bench. They 
then withdraw, to sit and receive indict- 
ments; and they are only to hear evidence 
on the part of the prosecution : for the finde 
ing an indictment is merely in the nature 
of au enquiry or accusation, which is after- 
wards to be tried and determined ; and the 
grand jury are only to ascertain whether or 
not there be sufficient cause to call upon 
the party to answer it. Formerly, the 
grand jury used to endurse their decision 
upon the indictment, in Latin; but now, 
they write upon an indictment which they 
reject, either the words ‘ Not a true bill,’ or 
‘Not found,’ and upon one of the truth of 
which they are satisfied, ‘A true bill.’—— 
The Petit or Petty Jury consista of twelve 
persons, and no more: it is for the trial of 
all criminal offences, and of all issues of 
fact in civil cases of the common law. The 
qualifications of petty jurors do not differ, 
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portant, and demanding equal intelligence. 
— A Special Jury is composed of persona 
of a higher rank, such as merchants, 
bankers, and landowners. They are sum- 
moned only at the instance of one of the 
parties. When the cause is called for trial, 
if all the jurors do not appear, or if any 
of them are justly objected to and set 
aside, either party may pray a tales. That is, 
the deficiency may be supplied from among 
the bystanders, having suitable qualifica- 
tions: which is called taking jurors de 
talibus circumstantilus (from similar men 
among the bystanders): from which cir- 
cumatance, the persons thus selected are 
called talesmen. Formerly, questions of 
fact could not be decided in the Court of 
Chancery through the instrumentality of a 
jury, but by recent Acts of Parliament 
farice May now be summoned and questions 
of fact tried by a judge of that court in the 
same way as ina court of common law. 

JU'RY-MAST, a temporary or occasional 
mast, used in the place of the foremast or 
mainmast, which has been destroyed by a 
storm. 

JUS DIVI’YNUM (divine law), that law 
which is made known by a revelation._—— 
Jus GENTIUM, the law of nations, or the 
laws established between different. king- 
doms and states, in relation to each other. 
—JUS HAZREDITATIS, the right or law of 
inheritance.——JUS PATRONATHS, in the 
canon law, the right of presenting to a 
benefice ; ora kind of commission granted 
by the bishop to enquire who is the rightful 
patron of a church.——JUS PO8SEa&BIONI8, 
the right of seisin or possession, as jus pro- 
prietatis is the right of ownership of lands, 
&c.——JUS IMAGINUM, in Antiquity, the 
right of using pictures and statues, similar 
to the modern right of bearing cuats of 
arms: it was allowed to none but those 
whose ancestors or themselves had borne 
some curule office,——JU8 QUIRITIUM, the 
fullest enjoyment of Roman citizenship. 
This was alsu called jus civile and jus 
urbunum, 

JUS'TICH (justitia: Lat.) is either distri- 
butive or commutative. Distributive justice 
belongs to magistrates or rulers; and con- 
sists in dispensing to every man that which 
the Jaws and the principles of equity re- 
quire. Commutative justice consists in fair 
dealing im trade, and other mutual inter- 
course between man and man, 

JUS’TICE OF THE PEACE, a magistrate, 
appointed by royal commission to keep the 
peace of the county or borough in which 
he resides, On the cominission of grave 
offences the preliminary enquiry is usually 
made before a Justice ; who may either dis- 
miss the person charged or cominit him for 
trial. Many statutes have empowered jus- 
tices to act judicially in numerous minor 
matters. The court of quarter sessions in 
counties and boroughs is composed of the 
justices in the cominission of the peace, 

JUSTI’CIARY, or COURT OF JUSTICIARY, 
fn Scotland, a court of supreme jurisdiction 
in all criminal cases. No appeal is com- 
petent to the House of Lords from this 
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I make: Zat.), in Law, the showing good 
reason, in a court, why one has done that 
for which he ts called to anawer. Pleas wn 
tustyication must set forth some special 
matter: thus, on being sued for a trespass, 
a person may justify it by proving that the 
land is his own freehold; that he entered a 
house tn order to apprehend a felon, or, by 
virtue of & warrant, to levy a forfelture, or 
in order to take a distress. 

JUTE, a fibre largely imported into this 


country for the purpose of manufacture, !s 
obtained from the inner bark of ah East 
Indian tree, the Corchorus capsularis, which 
belongs, like our lime tree, to the nat. order 
Tiliacew. 

JUTES, the people of Jutland, some of 
whom, it is traditionally said, formed 
cotontes tn Kent and the Isle of Wight 
under Hengist and Horsa, who landed in the 
Isle of Thanet in A.D. 449. 
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K, the eleventh letter of the alphabet, 1s 
usually denominated a guttural, but it is 
more properly a palatal, being formed by 
pressing the rootof the tongue against the 
upper part of the mouth, with a depression 
of the lower jaw and opening of the teeth. 
Tt has the hard sound of c before e and 2, 
where, according to the English analogy, c 
would be soft, as in thé words kept and 
king ; itis seldom found at the end of words 
except in monos) llables, as clock, back, &c. ; 
heing generally omitted where it was for- 
merly used, a8 In Music, public, &c, It is 
introduced between a vowel and the silent 
é final, as choke, broke, &c. Before n the k 
is silent, as in knife, knee It tg borrowed 
from the Greek Aappa, und was very little 
used among the Latins, perhaps never but 
tm words borrowed from the Greek language, 
It waa often employed by the Romans, in- 
stead of c,as an abbreviation; thus K. T. 
for capite tonsus, Weuse it as an abbrevia- 
tion for Knight;as KCB Anight Comman- 
der of the Bath. As anumeral the Romans 
used {t for 250, and, with « stroke over it, 
for 950,000. 

KAABA,the namegiven hyMahommedans 
to the holy house at Mecca, which is thought 
to have been originally built by angels in 
Paradise. In its wall isa black stone, pro- 
bably of meteoric origin, which is said to 
have been brought by the angel Gabriel 
from Paradise, and to this great respect is 


rald. 

: KALEI’DOSCOPE (kalos, beautiful ; eidos, 
form; and skopeo, I examined: Gr.), an 
optical instrument for presenting to the eyo 
an ever-varying succession of splendid 
tints and symmetrical forms. It was in- 
vented by Sir D. Brewster; and is chiefly 
used by calico-printers, potters, and carpet- 
manufacturers, who are thus supplied with 
an endless variety of patterns It is now 
sold as a common toy. It consists of a 
tube, containing two reflecting surfaceat n- 
clined to each other at any angle which is 
an aliquot part of 360°. The eye- «lass placed 
immediately against one end of the mirrors, 
as wellas another glass similarly situated at 
their other end, are of common transparent 
glass ; the tube {s continued a little beyond 
this second glass, and, at its termn{nation 


formed are placed beads, pieces of coloured 
glass, and other small bright objects; and 
the changes produced in their positions by 
turning the tube give rise to the differeut 
fleures 

KA’LI (the ashes of vegetable sub- 
stances: Arab), the Salsola Kali, or glass- 
wort, ashore plant, from which the alkalh 
of commerce was formerly procured by 
burning. 

KAL‘/MIA, in Botany, a beautiful North 
American genus of shrubs, called laurel, 
ivy-bush, calico-bush, &c., having cup- 
shaped flowers, of a fine rose or purple 
colour, disposed in large corymbs. It 19 
naturally allied to Rhododendron, The wood 
is very hard, susceptible of a fine polish, 
and resembler box. 

KAMPTU'‘LICON, a compound of gutta. 
percha, caoutchouc, and ground cork, in- 
timately mixed and subjected to great 
pressure. It 18 chiefly used for covering 
floors, for which purpose it possesses the 
advantages of being unaffected by damp, 
being a non-conductor of beat, and a dead- 
ener of sound. 

KAM‘'SIN, the name given toa hot and 
ary southerly wind, common in @gypt and 
the deserts of Africa, which prevails more 
or less for fifty days. On the approach of 
this wind the sky becoines dark and heavy, 
the air grey and thick, and filled with a 
dust so subtle that it penetrates every- 
where. It is not remarkably hot at first, 
but its temperature increases the longer it 
continues, and while it Jasts causes a difmfi- 
culty of breathing, which, when at its high- 
est pitch, sometimes ends in suffagation. 

KANGAROO’, the name of some Austrae 
lfan animala belonging to the genus 
Macropus. The limbs are strangely dispro- 
portioned, the fore legs being small and 
short, whilst the hinder are long and power- 
ful. The largest species, M. Major, ia four 
or five feet in length, with a tall three feet ; 

i its usual position is standing on its hind 
feet, ita fore feet being employed like a pair 
of hands, It Hves on vegetables, and, in- 
stead of walking, takes leaps of about fif- 
teen feet. It is furnished, like the opossum, 
witha pouch {tn the abdomen, which is a 
receptacle fur ita young, and 1g resorted to 
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tails and hinder fect as weapons of de- 
fence. When they are pursued and over- 
taken by doga they turn, and, seizing them 
with their fgre feet, strike them violently 
with their hinder limbs, thereby often de- 
stroying them. The flesh of these animals 
{3 sald to be nutritious and savoury, some- 
what resembling inutton, 

KAN’TIAN PHILOS/OPAY, called also 
Critical Philosophy, @ system invented by 
Kant, profeasor of philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Koénigsberg, during the latter 
half of the last century. He divides the 
speculative portion of our nature into three 
provinces, sense, understanding, and reason, 
Our senses tell us only what things appear 
to be, not what they are or are not. Expe- 
rience requires time and apace. The truth 
of the fundamental axioms of geometry 
rests on our intuitions of space, in its three 
dimensions—iutuitions not derived from 
sense, but the ground of all our experience. 
The understanding combines and classifies 
the materials yielded by sense ; and its ope- 
rations are generalized into four categories : 
quantity, including unity, multeity, and 
totality ; quality, divided into reality, nega- 
tion, and Hmitation 5 relation, that ia, sub- 
stance and accident, caurcand effect, action 
and reaction ; and modality, subdivided into 
possibility, existence, and necessity. These 
are the moulds in which the rude material 
{iy shaped into conception, and becomes 
knowledge, The categories are the subject- 
matter of logic. Reason consists in the 
power of forming ideas, which regulate, 
but can never constitute, science. The 
reason strives perpetually after the exist- 
ence of God, immortality, &e, but it can 
decide nothing about them. The moral 
fuculty, or practical reason, supplies the de- 
ficiencies of speculative reason; but it 
determines not what is, but what ought to 
be: the specniative reason gives the form 
of our knowledge, the practical prescribes 
the form of our action. Obligation is not 
merely a fecling; it is a pure form, under 
which tRe reason is obliged to regard hu- 
man conduct. The personality of man, 
which lies at the ground of speculative 
knowledge, becomes, in relation to action, 
freedom of the will, The only valid founda- 
tions of belief in God, the immortality of 
the soul, and a future atate, in which the 
demands of the practical reason shall be 
realized, are to be sought for in our moral 
nature, 

KA‘QLIN, the Chinese name for porce- 
lain clay, which consists essentially of silica 
and a smaller quantity of alumina, and is 
derived from the decomposition of the fel- 
spar of granitic rocks, It is found in vast 
quantities in Cornwall. 

KAR’PHOLITE (xKarphos, any small dry 
body—a fruit; and lithos, a stone: Gr.), a 
mineral, of a fibrous structure and a yellow 
colour. It is a hydrated ailicate of alumina 
and manganese. 

KARROO, the name given at the Cape of 
Good Hope to large tracts of ground com- 
posed of sand mixed with clay containing 
particles of iron, which give it a yellow 
colour, The Great Karroo, in the middle of 
the colony, is a tract nearly 300 miles long 
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by from 80 to 100 miles broad, and having 
an elevation of 8,000 feet. 

KAVAGS, an armcd Turkish constable. 

KAWA or AVA, the native name of a 
plaut (Mucropiper methyaticum), nat. ord. 
Piperacee, grown in Polynesia for the sake 
of its juice, from which is prepared an in- 
toxicating beverage, having peculiar effects, 
“The taste is sweet and agreeable, produc- 
ing a glow in the stomach. It induces a 
sort of intoxication widely different from 
the form that alcoholic inebriation assumes. 
Men under the influence of Kawa netfther 
atagger about, nor speak thick and loud 
A sort of shiver affects the whole frame, 
the gait becomes listless and slow, but they 
never lose consciousness. At last great 
weakness Is felt in all the joints; headache 
and an irresistible inclination to sleep tn- 
tervene, and a state of complete repose 
becomes an absolute necessity. Inveterate 
drinkers are haggard and melancholy, their 
eyes are sunken, their teeth of a bright 
yellow colour, the skin dry and chopped, 
and the body covered with bolis.’— Voyage 
of the Novara. In preparing the beverave 
the root is chewed in the mouth, and when 
changed into little cones held together by 
saliva they are mingicd with water in a 
wooden vessel and gently squeezed by the 
hand. It is drunk out of the half of a 
cocoa-nut shell. Chemists have discovered 
a peculiar alkaloid in the rout, which has 
been named Kawaine. 

KECK’LING, among seamen, winding or 
twining small ropes about a cable or bolt- 
rope, to save them from galling. 

KEDGE or KEDG‘ER (kaghe, a small ves- 
sel: Dut.), a small anchor used to keep a 
ship steady when riding in a harbour or 
river.——KEDGING, furling the sails, and 
Jetting a ship drift with the tide, when the 
wind is contrary to it. 

EEL (koilos, hollow, a term apectally 
applied to ships: Gr.), the lowest plece of 
tiniber ina ship, running her whole length 
from the lower part of her stem to the 
lower part of her stern-post, and support- 
ing the whole frame. Sumetimes a second 
Keel, or false keel, as it ig called, is put 
under the ftirst.—— KEEL or Carina, in 
Botany, the luwer part of a papilionaceous 
corolla, enclusing the stamens and pistil. 
It consists of two petals more or less united 
into a form which has suggested its name, 
— A leaf is said to be keeled when it has a 
longitudinal prominence on the back, 

KEEL’-HAULING, among seamen, a pu- 
nishment formerly inflicted on offenders at 
sea, by letting them down from the yard- 
arm with ropes, and drawing them under 
the keel from one side to the other. 

KEEL’AGE, the duty paid by a ship on 
coming into port. 

KEEL’SON or KEL’SON, in Naval Archi- 
tecture, the instde keel; a principal timber 
in a ship, laid withinaide across all the tim- 
bers over the Keel, and fastened with long 
bolts, so as to form the interior or counter- 
part of the keel. 

KEEP ( to keep: Ang. Saw), a 
strong tower in old castles, into which the 
besieged retreated tu cases of extremity 
It is also called the donjon or dungevn. 
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KEEPER (same deriv), a title given to 
various officia) persons, as, the Keeper of the 
great seal,a lord by his office, and one of 
the privy council, through whose hands 
pass all charters, commissions, and grants 
of the sovereign under the great seal; the 
keeper of the privy seal, through whose hands 
pass all charters, &c, before they come to 
the great seal There are also other official 
persons bearing the title of keeper. 

KEEP’ING (same deriv.), a term used in 
various branches of the Jine arts, to denote 
the just proportion and relation of the 
various parts.—JIn Painting, it signifies 
the peculfar management of colouring and 
chiaro oscuro, 80 as to produce a proper dec- 
gree of rnivevo in different objects, accord- 
ing to their relative position and import- 
ance. If the lights, shadows, and half-tints 
be not in proper keeping, that fs, in their 
exact relative proportion of depths, no 10- 
tundity can be effected; and without due 
opposition of light, shade, and colours, no 
apparent separation of objects can take 
place. 

KELP, the calcined ashesof marine plants 
from which soda was formerly obtaimed. 
Since the alkali required for manufacturing 
purposes can now he obtained more cheaply 
from common salt, sea-weed is consumed 
as manure, except what is required for the 
obtaining of iodine 

KEP’LER’S LAWS, in Astronomy, those 
Jaws which govern the planetary motions, 
They were first discovered and demon- 
strated by Kepler, and are three in num- 
ber :—1. The planets describe ellipses, each 
of which has one of its foci in the sun. 2. 
Every planet moves, so that the line drawn 
from it to the sun describes about the sun 
areas proportional to the times. 8 The 
squares of the times of the revolutions of 
the planets are as the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun, 

KER'MES (a little worm: Arad,), species 
of the genus Coccusa of entomologists, 
found in the excrescences of oak-trees, 
growing {in the south of Europe. It fs an 
article extensively used in dyeing, and is 
inferior to nothing but cochineal as a means 
of producing scarlet. Kermes-grain3, as 
they are called, are the dried bodies of the 
female insects of the species Coccus Ilicia, 
which lives upon the leaves of the CUS 
Ilex, or prickly oak. It was formerly called 
Vermiculus, whence the French vermillion, 
Kermes has been employed from time im- 
memorial in India todye silk; and was also 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
for the same purpose; but since the Intro- 
duction of cochineal, 1¢ has become an 
object of comparatively trifling importance, 
—~KERMES MINERAL, & name given, on 
account of its red colour, to the sulphuret 
of antimony, 

KES/TREL, the Falco Tinnunculus, a 
British bird with yellow legs, a brown 
back, a spotted breast, and a rounded tail, 
broad towards the end. It is about the 
size of a pigeon, and very bold. It builds 
in hollow oaks, and feeds on quails and 
other smal! birds. 

KETOH (caicchto: Ital.), a vessel with a 
Main and mizen mast, usually from 100 to 
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250 tons burden. Ketches are generally 
uscd as yachts, or as buinb-vessela; the 
latter, which are built remarkably strong, 
are furnished with all the apparatus neces- 
sar) for carrying on a vigorous bombard- 
ment 

KETCH’UP or CATS’ UP, a sauce prepared 
from mushrooms 

KEY (cege: Saz.), in Architecture, a 
piece of wood let into the back of another 
ina direction contrary to the grain, to pre 
vent warping.——-In Music, the funda 
mental note or tone, to which the whole 
piece is accommodated, and in which it 
usually begins and always cnds There 
aie but two species of heys* ono of the 
major and one of the minor mode, all the 
keys in which we employ sharps or flats 
being dc duced from the naturil Keys of C 
major and A minor, of which they arc mere 
transpositions ——The Aeys of an organ or 
pianoforte are moveable projecting levers, 
made of ivory or wood, 80 placed as conve 
niently to receive the fingers of the per- 
former, by which the mechanism is set in 
motion, and the sounds produced, The 
whole together form the keyboard or clavier 

KEY’-SrfONE, in Architecture, the Jast 
or middle stone placcd on the top of the 
arch or vault, 

KHA‘LIF. [See CALIPH.) 

KHAN, an Asiatic governor Inthe north 
of Asia, this title expresses the full regal 
dignity ; but there are also khanes of pro 
vinees, cities, &e ——KHAN, a word used 
by us to signify an eistern caravansera, in 
which travellers reccive a gratuitous lodg- 
ing for one night, 

KID/NAPPING (kind, a child: Dut ; and 
nap or nab), the forcible seizing and taking 
away & man, Woman, or clild, fn order to 
carry them abroad The offence is felony 
Masters of vessels leaving any of their men 
{fn other countries agatust their will are 
punishable, The taking away or detaining 
any child under ten years of awe, with 
mtcnt to deprive the parents or guardians 
of the possession of such child or with 
intent to steal any article on its person, is 
punishable with penal servitude of not 
more than seven nor less than three years, 
or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for not nore than two years; and 
also, if a male, with a whipping, if the court 
think fit. 

KID/NEY-BEAN, a garden pulse, s0 
named from its resembling a kidney {in 
shape; it has a papilionaceous flower, the 
pistil of which becomes a long pod, that ta 
eaten before the seeds are fully formed, 
There are several species belonging to the 
leguminous genus Phaseolus. 

KID/NEY8, in Anatomy, two oblong flat- 
tened glands, the office of which is to se- 
parate the urine from the blood. One of 
thein Hes on the right, and the other on the 
left, of the back-bone. At the middle of each 
kidney, where the blood-vessels enter, is a 
large membranous bag, which diminishes 
like a funnel, and forms a long canal (the 
ureter), that conveys the urine from the 
kidney to the bladder. 

KIL/LAS, a provincial name for the clay: 
slate rocks of Cornwall 
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KILN (cyln: Saz.), a large furnace or 
atove, used for heating, drying, or burning : 
thus, a malt-kiln, brick kiln, &c. 

K FL/OGRAMME or KIL/OGRAM (chilias, 
i vnousand : @r.; and gramme), one thou- 
sand French grammes, or 15,434 grains troy. 

KIL/OLITRE (chilias, a thousand: Gr, ; 
and litre), one thousand French litres, or 
61,028 cubic inches, 

KIL‘OMETRE (chilias, 2 thousand: Gr. ; 
aud métre), oue thousand French métres, 
oO) 39,370°09L inches=8280'9 feet. 

KINCOHK, Indian brocade. 

KING (cyning : Sax), in Ancient and Mo- 
dern History, the name given to an officer 
who exercises the supreme functions of 
political government. Kings are absolute 
monarchs, when they possess the powers 
of government without control, or the en- 
tire sovereignty over a nation; and limited 
monarchs, when their power is restrained 
by fixed laws ; licreditary, when they hold 
the powers of government by right of birth 
or inheritance; and elective, when raised to 
tho throne by election.——The English mo- 
harch’s power js limited. He has the pre- 
rogative of commanding armies and equip- 
ping fleets; but without the concurrence 
of his parliament he cannot maintain them, 
He can bestow places and employments; 
but without his parliament he cannot pay 
the salaries attached to them, He can de- 
clare war; but without his parliament 1t 
isimpossible for him to carry it on. ‘He 
can do no Wrong 3’ since lus infufsters are 
avcountable fur the acts they advise. The 
law ascribes to a king of England, in his 
political capacity, immortality, for ‘the 
king never dies ;’ and on his decease, which 
is called his demise, his regal dignity is 
vested, without any interregnum or inter- 
Val, at once in his heir. 

KING-AT-ARMS, in Heraldry, an officer 
of great antiquity, whose business Is to 
direct the heralds, preside at their chapters, 
and have the jurisdiction of armoury. In 
Kngland there are three kings-at-armg, 
Garter, Clarencicux, and Norroy: the first 
is called principal king-at-arms, the other 
two provincial kings. Norroy oMciates north 
of the Trent. There are also Lion king-at- 
arms for Scotland, aud Ulster king-at-arms 
for Ireland. 

K1NG’DOM, in Natural History, a general 
division of natural objects, as the animal, 
the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoins, 

KINGFISHER. (See HALCYON.) 

KINGS, Books oF, two canonical books 
of the Qid Testament, so called because 
they contain the history of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, froin the beginning of 
the reign of Solomon down to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, for the space of nearly six 
hundred years. 

KING'S BENCH (Bancus Regius), 80 called 
because the king used formerly to sit there 
in person. tt may follow the person of the 
sovercign to any part of the kingdoin, but 
for centuries has been held at the ancient 
royal palace of Westiniuster. It is the 
supreme court of common law in this king- 
dom, consisting of the Lord Chicf Justice, 
and four puisne or inferior judges, who hear 
and determine, for the most part, all pleas 
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which concern the crown. The jurisdiction 
of this court is very extensive. Its justices 
are sovereign justices of oyerand terminer, 
of gaol delivery, and of eyre; supreme 
conservators of the peace; and coroners 
throughout England, some provincial juris- 
dictions excepted. They have cognizance of 
all matters of a criminal and public nature, 
judicially brought before them, to give re- 
medy cither by the common law or by sta- 
tute ; and their power is original and ordi- 
uary: that is, after the king has appointed 
them, they do not derive their jurisdic. 
tion from him, but from the law. They 
can take any cause out of an inferior court, 
by a writ of certiorari, and, by means of a 
prohibition, can restrain all other courts 
from proceeding, where they exceed or 
misuse their powers. Whatever crime 19 
against the public good, though it does 
not injure any particular person, comes 
within the scope of the jurisdiction of 
this court; and no subject can suffer any 
kind of unlawful violence or injury to his 
person, Hberty, or possessions, hut he may 
here have a proper remedy, not only by 
way of satisfaction in damages, but by the 
exemplary punishment of the offender: 
for this court is considered as the guardian 
of the morals of all the subjects of the 
realm, It isin the discretion of this court 
to inflict fine and imprisonment, or punish- 
ment more severe, on offendera. It may 
commit to any prison it shall think prorer , 
and the law allows no other court to remove 
or bail persons it imprisons; but thig court 
may grant a habeas-corpus tc relieve per- 
fons Imprisoned by any other authority or 
means, This court can try ail causes capable 
of coming before a jury, in many of which 
the soverelgn is plaintiff. There is a crown 
aide, OT crown office, whlch takes cognizance 
of all criminal causes, from treason down 
to the most trivial breach of the peace; 
and a plee side, which takes cognizance of 
Civil causes. 

KING'S E’VIL, fn Medicine, a scrofulous 
discase usually attended with suppurating 
tumours, The gift of curing this disease 
was formerly attributed to the kings and 
queens of Englaind, and had its origin in 
the time of Edward the Confessor ; but the 
practice of touching for the evil (as it was 
termed) has been discontinued since Queen 
Anne’s tinie. 

KIN’IC ACID, sometimes called cinchontc 
acid, 18 Obtained from the cinchona bark. 
It forms salts called kinates, 

KINO (/nd.), an extract obtained from 
Boe species of Pterucurpus, leguminous 
trees growing in Africa and the Eaat Indies. 
The best Kind ts in the form of brilliant 
fragments of a deep brownish-red colour, 
It contains tannin, gum, and extractive 
matter, and is highly astringent. 

KIOSK (Turk.), a kind of sunmer-house, 
oropen pavilion, with a tent-shaped roof, 
nnd supported by pillars, Kiosks have been 
introduced from Turkey and Persia into 
ee gardens, which they greatly em- 
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KII’PER, a term applied to a salmon 
when unfit to be taken, and to the time 
when they are so considered. Kippered 


































salmon means salmon split open, salted and 
dried or smoked. 

KIRK (Kirche: Ger.), the name given in 
Scotland to the church, as a building, and 
also to the form of religion established in 
that country._— KiIRK-sEssiONs, an in- 
ferlor ecclesiastical court in Scotland, con- 
sisting of the ministers, elders, and deacons 
of a parish. 

KIRSCH’W ASSER (cherry-water: Germ ), 
a spirituous liquor obtained by fermenting 
and distiling bruised cherries, called kor- 
schen in German. It often contains a con- 
siderable amount of prussic acid, derived 
from the brufaed hernels of the fruit. 

KIT’-CAT, a term applied to a portrait 
three-fourths of the length of the body. 
The word originated with a club in London 
to which Addison and Steele belonged, and 
which was so called from a pastrycook 
named Christopher (Kit) Oat, who served it 
with mutton-ples{ It was necessary that 
the pictures which decorated the room in 
which the club met should be of this size, 
on account of {ts height. Among these 
were the portraits of the members, palnted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

KITE (cyte: Sux), a bird of prey, the 
Falco Milvus, remarkable for gliding 
through the air without often moving its 
wings. The tail is forked, which distin- 
guishes it from all other British birds of 
prey.——KITE,a plaything for boys, consist- 
ing of aslight wooden frame covered with 
paper, and constructed 80 as to rise in the 
air, where, by the ald of a long string, it 
may be allowed to fly at the pleasure of the 
person who holds it. Romas in France, and 
Dr. Franklin in America, first used a kite 
for the purpose of raising an electrical 
conductor into the air, and bringing down 
atmospheric electricity—a very dangerous 
experiment, particularly ina thunderstorin, 
and fatal to one experimentalist. 

KIWI-KIWI, the New Zealanders name 
for some spectes of rare birds allied to the 
ostriches and belonging to the genus 
Apteryx of naturalists. They have long 
bills, hafr-like plumage, and wings so small 
that they appear to have none until closely 
exiunined. The plumage is prized as an 
ornament by the Maori chiefs, 

KNEE’-PAN, in Anatomy, the patella,a 
little round bone placed in the fore-part of 
the knee. It {is attached by a ligainent to 
the upper surface of the tibia. It protects 
the joint in front and changcs the direction 
of the tendons which descend from the 
thigh to be inserted in the tibia, 

KNEES (eneo, the knee; Saz.), in Naval 
Architecture, pieces of timber bowed like 
a knee, which bind the beams and side tim- 
hers together —— KNERg, in Russia, nobles 
of the first class, descended from the for- 
mer ruling familles of particular provinces 
in the Russian empire. 

KNIGHT (knecht, an attendant: Ger.), a 
title of honour, originally bestowed on 
every young man of rank after he was ad- 
mitted to the privilege of bearing arms. 
It is now an order of gentlemen next to 
baronets, or a mere honorary distinction. 
A knight is at present made by the sove 
reign touching him with a sword as he 
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kneels, and saying, ‘Rise up, Sir Thomas 
Phillips,’ or whatever may be the name of 
him who receives the honour of knighthood 
(See CHIVALRY.]} 

KNIGHT-ER’RANT, in the language af 
Chivalry, a knight wandering*in search of 
adventures, sometiines under vows for a 
certain period ; he was not altogether a fle 
tion of romance. 

KNIGHT-MAR’/SHAL, an officer in the 
rojal household of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, who formerly had jurisdiction and 
cognizance of offences committed within 
the household and verge, and of all con- 
tracts to which members of the household 
were parties. 

KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, a member of 
parliament representing a shire, in contra- 
distinction from a burgess, who represents 
a borough. A knight of the shire is so 
called, because, as the terms of the writ for 
election still require, {t was formerly neces- 
sary that he should be a kmeght. This 
restriction was coeval with the tenure of 
knight-service, when every man who re- 
ceived a knight’s fee immediately of the 
crown was constrained to be a knight; but 
at present any person may be chosen to fill 
this office, and he doea not now require a 
money qualification. 

KNIGHT’-SERVICE, a tenure of lands, 
instituted on the decline of the feudal 
spirit, with the view of reviving politioal 
vigour. It originally consisted in investi- 
ture of lands, upon express condition that 
the person s0 invested should serve in the 
wars of his lord. 

KNIGHT’HOOD, ORDERS OF. These 
were of two kinds: associations or fraterni- 
ties of areligious chnracter, such as those 
of the Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic 
knights; or mere honmary bodies, estab- 
Hehed by sovcreigna, such as the order of 
the Garter. 

KNOT (knoten: Germ), in Seamen's lan- 
guage, one of the divisions of the log-line, 
which, to avoid the necessity of calculation, 
are at such intervals that the number of 
knots unwound while the glass runs down 
shows the number of miles sailed per hour. 
Thus, let it be a half-minute giass, it will 
run down 120 times {n an hour; if, there 
fore, the knots, which are pieces of coloured 
cloth, are fastened at distances each equal 
to the 120th part of a mile, the number of 
knots run out will be the number of miles 
per hour. A nautical mile is the sixtieth 
of a degreo, or zbout 6,100 feet; the one 
hundred-and-twentieth of this is 51 feet; 
hence, with a half-minute glass, the knots 
must be 51 feet apart, and at a proportional 
distance with any other glass. The first 
knot is placed about five fathoms from the 
log, to allow the latter to get clear of the 
ship, and that space is called the stray Hne, 
(See Log J—— Knot, a fen bird allied to the 
snipes, the Tringa canutus of ornithologists, 
the flesh of which is very delicious. 

KNOUT, an instrument of punishment 
in Russia. It consists of a handle two feet 
long, having a flat leathern thong about 
four feet long attached to it, At the end 


of the thong is aring of brass, to which fa 
fastened a strip of hide which has been 
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soaked in milk and dried in the sun to 
make it hard, and is about two inches wide 
at first, but terminates ina point. A prac- 
tised hand will deeply indent a deal board 
with this cruel instrument. If it happen 
to strike the chlprit with its edge it cuts 
like a knife. 

KOL‘/LYRITSE, in Mineralogy, hydrous 
silicate of alumina, a variety of clay, the 
colour of which is either pure white or 
slightly shaded with grey or yellow. 

KO/RAN, (See ALCORAN.] 

KOU MISS or KUMISS, an intoxicating 
liquor made hy the Oalmuck Tartars, by fer- 
menting and distilling mare’s milk. 
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KOUPH’OLITE (kouphos, ight; and &- 
thos, a atone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a variety 
of phrenite, of a greenish-white colour, 
translucent, glistening, and pearly. It is 
found tn the Pyrenees. 

KRA’‘/KEN (Germ), & name formerly 
applied to a fabulous marine monater of 
great size, 

KRE’OSOTE. [See Creosote.) 

KU’‘FIC, a term applied to the ancient 
Arabic letters, &c., 80 called from Kufa or 
the Euphrates. 

KY‘ANITE. (See CYANITE.] 


L 


L, the twelfth letter of the English al- 
phabet. It is the first mute, or semi-vowel, 
and is formed in the voice by intercepting 
the breath between thetipof the tongue and 
the fore-part of the palate, with the mouth 
open. There is something of aspiration tn 
its sound, and therefore our British an- 
cestors Usually doubled it, or added an h to 
{t; asin llan, or lhan,atemple. In English 
words of one syllable, it is doubled at the 
end, as in ell, wall, mall, well, &c., but not 
after diphthongs and digraphs, as foul, fool, 
prowl, growl, foal, &e ; some words of more 
syllables than one, as fovetel, &¢., are now 
written with a donble l, In some words, /is 
silent, as in half, cal, tath, chalk. Tm com 
bination, {t may be placed after inost of the 
consonants, as in blue, clear, flume, &e,, but 
before none of thein, In some ancient lan- 
guages, it is represented by two lines form 
ing an angle. In the Greek, the vertex of 
the angie Is at the top; in the Etruscan, at 
the right-hand side; fn the Celtic, at the 
left, or below, &c. The Romans used ft as 
al) abbreviation for Lucius; for Sestertim, 
the equivalent to a thousand sesterces, as 
LLS. [see H.) We use it for Law,as BC I. 
Bache of Ciml Law; and doubled for 
Lawa,as LL.D. Doctor of Lawa ; for loco, 18 
L.8. Loco Sigalli (the place of the seal) ; also, 
with figures, for the sign of the pound ster- 
ling (abbrev. of blra, a pound: Lat.) As 
anumeral, L denoted, with the Romans, 50; 
and, with a dash over it, 50,000. 

LA, in Yusic, the syllable by which Guido 
indicated the aixth note fn the scale. (Sce 
GAMUT.) 

LAB‘ADISTS, a sect who lived tn the 
17th century, the followers of Jean de La- 
badie. They endeavoured to introduce the 
doctrines of the Quietista among Protest- 
ante (see QUIETISM); and, iike the Quiet- 
{sta, were In some inatances guilty of {m- 
morality. 

LA’BARUM (Zat.), in Roman Antiquity, 
the standard borne before the emperors; 
being a rich purple streamer, supported by 
aspear. Jt was introduced by Constantine 
after his conversion, and contained a figure 


of the cross and the Greek words ‘ en touto 


nka,’ conquer in this 

LAB’/DANUM or LAD’/ANUM, the resin 
of the Cystus Creticus, a shrub which grows 
in Arabfa, Candia, and other parts of the 
Greek Archipelago, It is used in medicine, 
chiefly fn external applications. 

LA’BEL (labellum, a small slip of wnt- 
ing: DLat.), in Heraldry, a figure, chiefly 
used as a distinction or difference in the 
coat armour of an eldest son, in which 
case it has three points. If borne by the 
heir presumptive to a grandfather living, 
it haa five points ; and 80 on. 

LA'BELLUM (dim of labum,alip: Lat.), 
in Botany, the middie division of the corolla 
{n orchids. It is usually larger than 
the other divisions, and unlike them in 
form. It ig not unfrequently spurred or 
furnished with appendages, 

LA’BIA (Lat), in Anatomy, the lips, the 
red part of which 13 called Prolabium, and 
the angles their commissures, 

LA’BIATS (ahem, alip: Lat), in Gram- 
mar, an epithet for those letters which are 
pronounced chiefly by means of the lps, 
viz b, f, m, p, 

LABIA‘'TA,, & natural order of plants 
consisting of herbs and undershrubs na- 
tives for the most part of temperate regions. 
The corolla Is more or less bi-labiate, whence 
the name of the order. The plants abound 
with volatile oils, which are largely em- 
ployed in the manufacture of perfumery, 
Many kitchen herbs belong to this order, 
such as mint, thyine, sage, marjoram, and 
savory. The well-known lavender, hyssop, 
rosemary, and salvia, as well as the fragrant 
patchoull, are placed here. 

LA’/BIATE (same derw.), Hpped; a term 
applied by botanists to a monopetalous 
corolla with two lip-like divisions of the 
limb, such as is seen in the order Labiate, 

LAB‘/ORATORY (laboro, I work out: 
Lat.), & workshop or building, properly 
fitted up with apparatus necessary for the 
various operations, processes, and expert 
oe that may be required by the prac- 
tical chemist.——In military affairs, a place 
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where all sorts of fireworks are prepared, 
both for actual service and for experi- 
ments, 

LA’/BOUR (labor: Tat.) It is interesting 
to mark the progressive advance in the 
orice of labour during the last 500 years, 
compared with the prices of provisions; 
and satisfactory at the same time to know 
that the wages of the Jabourer and artisan 
of every description have risen in a much 
greater proportion than wheat, by the price 
of which their wages were originally regu- 
lated, In the year 1352, 25 Edw. III, wheat 
was 1s. 10d. per bushel. The following are 
the rates of wages per day at that time, 
as established by law:—Haymakers, 1d. 
A mower of meadows, 5d ; or 6d.an acre 
Reapers of corn, iu the first week of Au- 
gust, 2d., in the second, 3d., and so till the 
end of August, without meat, drink, or 
other allowance, finding their own tools. 
For threshing a quarter of wheat or rye, 
2}d.; a quarter of barley, beans, peas, and 
oats, 1}d. A master carpenter received 3d. 
per day; other carpenters, 2d. A master 
mason, 4d; other masons, 3d.; and their 
servants, lid. Nearly x century after, 2. e. 
in the year 1455, 23 Henry VI, the wages 
were :—For a bailiff of husbandry, 23s 4d. 
per annum, and clothing of the value of 5s, 
with meat and drink; chief hind, carter, 
or shepherd, 20s., clothing 4s.; boy under 
14 years, 68., clothing 3s, Free mason, or 
naster carpenter, dd per day, and, without 
meat or drink, 54d. Master tiler or slater, 
mason, or ordinary carpeuter, and other 
artificers concerned in building, 3d. per day, 
and, without meat and drink, 44d.; every 
other Iubourer 2d., and, without meat and 
drink, 3\d. ; after Michaelmas there was a 
proportionalabatement, In time of harvest, 
wu mower 4d a day, and, without meat and 
drink, 6d. ; a reaper or carter, 3d., and, with- 
out meat aud drink, 5d.; a woman labourer, 
and other lnxbourers, 2d. per day, and, with- 
out meat and drink, 44d.—JIt has been 
found that the factory operative in Eng- 
land works 69 hours per week, for which, on 
an average, he has 11s wages; in France, 
he works from 72 to 84 hours, and hag 
hs 8d.; in Switzerland, he works from 78 to 
84 hours, and has 4s, 5d ; in the Tyrol, he 
works from 72 to 80 hours, and hag 4s.; in 
Saxony, he works 72 hours, and has 8s. 6d. ; 
rat Bonn, in Prussia, he works 94 hours, and 
has 2s, 6d, 

LAB/RADORITE or LAB/RADOR SPAR, 
a mineral found on the coast of Labrador, 
and also in some parts of Europe. It isa 
vartety of opaline felspar, and reflects beau- 
tiful colours, according to the direction in 
which the light falls on it. 

LAB‘/YRINTH (laburinthoa: Gr), a& maze 
or place full of intricate windings, which 
render it difficult to find the way from the 
interior to the entrance. The labyrinth of 
Egypt, built by Psammetichus, on the banks 
of the Nile, consisted of twelve contiguous 
palaces, containing 8000 chambers, 1500 of 
which were underground, Pliny says it ex- 
isted In his time, and was then 3600 years 
old. There were also other celebrated laby- 
rinths in antiquity, such as those of Crete, 
Cusium, &c.—~LABYRINTH, in Anatomy, 
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that part of the internal ear which fs behind 
the cavity of the tympanum. 

LABYRINTHODON (laburinthoe, a laby- 
rinth ; odous, a tooth: Gr.),a genus of fossil 
batrachians, of which a few Lones and some 
foot-marks have been found in the triassic 
strata of Europe. The animals appear to 
have been gigantic frogs. The structure 
of the teeth is very curious, exhibiting a 
radiating series of folds which resemble 
the windings on the surface of the brain. 

LAC. (See GUM-LAO.) 

LAC’CIC A’CID, an acid obtained from 
stick-lac. It is yellow, crystallizable, and 
forms salts termed laccates. 

LACE, delicate kind of network, ased 
as an ornament of dress, formed of silk, 
cotton, or flax, &c. The most celebrated 
and costly is made at Brussels. 
hamshire formerly manufactured large 
quantities of what was called pillow or 
bobbin lace, from being woven upon a 
pillow or cushion by means of bobbins; 
but the machine lace of England is now 
equal to any wrought by hand, and {s much 
cheaper. In speaking of the modern ma- 
chine-made bobbin-net Iace, Dr. Ure says, 
‘This elegant texture possesses all the 
strength and regularity of the old Bucking- 
ham lace, and is far superior in these re- 
spects to the point net and warp lace, which 
had preceded, and, in some measure, paved 
the way for it. Bobbin-net may be sald to 
surpass every other branch of human in- 
dustry in the complex ingenuity of ita ma- 
chinery; one of Fisher's spotting frames 
being as much beyond the most curious 
chronometer in multiplicity of mechanical 
device as that {s beyond a conimon ronst- 
ing-jack.’ A rack of Jace is a certain length 
of work, which, counted perpendicularly, 
contains 240 meshes or holes; and such has 
been the progress of [{mprovement and eco- 
nomy in this manufacture, that the cost of 
labour in making a rack, which was, twenty 
years ago, 88 6d., is now not more than one 
penny !--— Lace made by caterpillars. These 
animals have been very ingeniously used 
as a means of producing an exceedingly 
fine kind of lace, possessed of considerable 
durability. A stone slab or other flat body 
having heen covered with a paste, made of 
the leaves of the plant on which the cater- 
pillar feeds, the pattern intended to be left 
Open is drawn upon it with olive-oll, and, 
having been placed in a sloping position, 
caterpillars remarkable for producing a 
atrong web are put at ite lower side, They 
eat and spin their way to the top, carefully 
avoiding every place that has been touched 
with the oil. A veil made in this way, 
264 inches by 17 inches weighed only 1°61 gr. 
One of the same size, made of the finest 
patent net, would weigh about sixty times 
as much, 

LACE BARK, the inner bark of an ever- 
green shrub, a native of Jamaica, the Lagetta 
lintearia, nat. order Thymelacee. When 
macerated and stretched it has the appear- 
ance of coarse lace or net, 

LACER’TA (@ lizard: Lat.), in Zoology, 
the Lizard. The gradual discovery of many 
new fornis has caused naturalists to form 
several genera in place of the Linnwan 
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genus Lacerta. These constitute the family, 
Lacertinide, The species are all scaly 
four-legged reptiles furnished with long 
tails. They are harmless, timid, and nimble 
in their motions, feeding on insects and 
fruit, and loving warmth. 

LACH’/RYMAL (lachryma,atear: Lat,),an 
appellation given to several parts of the 
eye from their serving to secrete or convey 
away the tears: as the lachrymai ducta, the 
lachrymal glands. 

LACHRYM’ATORY (same deriv.), in An- 
tiquity, a small glass bottle or phial in 
which were collected the tears of a de- 
ceased person's friends, and preservedalong 
with theashesandurn. Many of them have 
been found In the tombs and sepulchres of 
the ancients, 

LA/‘CING (lacer, to lace: Fr.), among ma- 
riners, the rope or line used to confine the 
heads of saile to their yards. 

LAOIN TIATED (lacinia, a Jappet : Lat.), iu 
Botany, an epithet denoting a leaf which 
bas several sinuses down tothe middie, and 
the lobes which separate these indented or 
jagged. 

LACK (lakh, an East Indian word), in 
Commerce, the number of 100,000 rupees, 
cqgual to about 10,0001. sterling. 

LAQ’‘QUER or LACK’/RER (lac, a gum used 
in the varnish), a sort of varnish applied to 
tin, brass, or other metals, The basis of 
lacquer is & solution of shellac in alcohol, 
coloured with gamboge, saffron, &c. It is 
used to give a golden colour to brass 
we other métals, and to preserve their 

ustre. 

LAC'TEALS or LAOTEAL VES'SELS 
(lac, mk: Dat.), in Anatomy, the absorb- 
ents of the mesentery, which convey the 
milklike fiuid, termed chyle, from the small 
intestines to the thoracic duct. 

LAOC’TIO A’CID (same deriv.), in Chemis- 
try, the acid of sour milk, and the constant 
product of the fermentation of sugar, 
atarch, and bodies of that class. It may be 
obtained from beet-root ; and the acidity of 
sauerkraut is due to its presence. The juice 
of flesh contains it, Its salts are termed 
lactates., 

LACTIF’EROUS (lac, milk: and fero, I 
bear: Lat.) or LAOTESOENT, 1n Botany, an 
appellation given to plants abounding with 
a milky juice, as the sow-thistle and eu- 
phorbia. 

LACTOM’ETER (gala, milk ; and metron, 
a measure: Gr.; or lac, milk: Lat.; and 
metron, & measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
ascertainigg the quantity of cream in milk. 

LACTU‘OA (a lettuce; from lac, milk: Lat., 
on account of the appearance of its juice), 
in Botany, the name of a genus of plants: 
nat. ord. Oompostta, The Lactuca sativa, 
or common lettuce, is a well-known salad 
herb. The Lactuca virosa, or strong-scented 
lettuce, a common plant in our hedges and 
ditches, has an opiate juice. 

LACUNAR (Lat), Architecture, the 
ceiling or under surface of the member of 
al order; the under side of the corona of 
a cornice ; the under gide of the architrave, 
between the columns, Any ceiling or under 
su consisting of compartments sunk, 
but without spaces or bands between the 















panels, is a lacunar: if there are bands, It 
ig a laquear. 

LACUS’TRINE (lacus, a lake: ZLat.), ap- 
pertaining toa lake. Lacustrine Dwellings 
are the dwellings of ancient peoples, carried 
on pilea over a lake. The piles on which 
such dwellings stood, and the remains of 
pottery and implements in stone, bone, 
and metal, have been recently discovered 
in several Jakes in Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Scotland..— Lacustrine deposits, in Geo- 
logy, are the deposits at the bottom of 
lakes. 

LA'DY-BIRD or LA’DY-COW, tin Ento- 
mology, small beetles with red or yellow 
wing-cases marked with black spots, belong: 
ing to the genus Coccinella. They, as well 
as thefr lurve, feed on aphides or plant lice. 

LA’/DY-DAY, the.25th of March, so called 
because it is the day of the Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. 

LADY’S-SLIPPER, arare English orchid, 
the Cypripedium calceolus of botanists ; the 
labelium or middle petal is inflated and 
bears some remote resemblance to aslipper. 

LAGOON’ (lagone, a pool: Jtal.), @ name 
given to those creeks, or shallow lakes, 
which extend along the shore of the Adri- 
atic, and which contain numerous small 
islands: Venice, for instance, {s built on 
sixty of them. Towards the sea the islets 
are secured by dama, natural or artificial. 

LAGOON ISLAND. (See ATOLL.) 

LAGOPHTHAL™MIA (lagds, a hare; and 
ophthalinos, an eye : Gr.), in Medicine, a dis- 
ease in which the eye cannot be shut. It 
may arise from various causes, but the most 
frequent is a cicatrix, after a wound, ulcer, 
or burn, 

LAG’OPUS (lagés, ahare ; pous, foot : Gr.), 
a genus of gallinaceous birds, belonging to 
the family of Tetraonide, and including the 
PTARMIGAN and RED GROUSE. 

LAIR (lager ; Ger.), among sportsmen, the 
place where the deer harbour by day. This 
term is also used to signify a place where 
cattle usually rest under shelter ; also the 
bed or couch of a wild beast. 

LAIRD, a title of honour in the High 
lands, formerly equivalent to Lord, but now 
applied to a landed proprietor under the 
degree of knight. 

LAKE (lacus: Lat.), a large collection of 
inland water, having no direct communica- 
tion with the ocean. The largest lake on 
the old continent is the Caspian Sea, 700 
miles long, and 200 broad. In Nortb 
America, a series of magnificent Jakes run 
into each other, the largest of which, Lake 
Superior, is 540 miles long, and 150 broad. 
All the great American lakes are of fresh 
water.——LAKB, in Painting, a fine red 
colour, between carmine and vermillion, 
It is formed by precipitating the colouring 
matter from vegetable solutions, or cochi- 
neal, by means of alum or oxide of tin. 
There are cochineal and lac lakes, madder 
lake, dc. 

LAMAISM, the form of BUDDHIsH 
(which see) prevalent,in Tibet. The Grand 
(Daiai) Lama, the successor of Sakya-sinha, 
or Buddha the ‘ounder of Buddhism, and 
who is believeu so be animated by the per- 
fectly virtuous soul ss hee holy man, resides 
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at Teshu Lumbo, in the north of Tibet, and 
{a undoubtedly one of the most honoured 
belngs living in the world. He is worship- 
ped as a supernatural being by his subjects, 
and is never to be seen but in the secret 
recesses of his palace, where he sits cross- 
legged on a cushion. The people belicve 
that the supreme divinity lies in him, that 
hbeknowa and sees everything in the deepest 
recesses of the heart, and that he never 
dies, but that, on the dissolution of his 
mortal frame, his soul enters into another 
body, in which he {s born again, and in 
which he can be discovered only by some 
among a favoured Class of priests, The 
worship prid to him by lis followers con- 
sista in clamorous songs and prayers, in 
splendid processions, in the solemnisation 
of certain festivals, and in austerities prac- 
tised by them. The inferior priests are 


aiso called Lamas, and their residences ' 


Lamaseries ; on all their temples and sacred 
articles are inscribed the words ‘Om Mani 
Padari om,’ an invocation to Sakya, and 
aupposed to signify ‘Hail to him of the 
Lotus and Jewel.’ Sakya is usually repre- 
sented as holding a lotus Mower with a 
jewel in it. These words are continually 
in the mouths of the devotees, and are 
placed upon the cylinders, which are so 
mounted that they can be made to revolve 
by means of a piece of string. Jnside are 
placed written prayers, which are supposed 
to be repeated every time the cylinder 
makes a revolution. There are also praying 
machines turned by a stream of water. 
These consist Hkewise of revolviug cylin- 
Gers containing prayers, and their rotation 
is believed to redound to the benefit of the 
faithful. There are two principal sects of 
Lamas, those who wear red mitres and 
those who wear yellow. The yellow-mitred 
Lamas have, however, driven the red mitres 
out of Tibet, and the latter are now only to 
be found tn Sikkim and Bhotan, amongst 
the Himalayas. 
LAM’BDACISM 


(ambdakismos, from 


| lambda, the Greek 0D, a fault in speaking, 


which consists in too much stress being laid 
on the pronunciation of the letter 1. 

LAMBDOI'DAL (lambdoeidés, from lamb- 
da, the Greek 1; and eidos, form: G@r.), in 
Anatumy, an epithet for a suture of the 
occiput. 

LAMEL‘L&% (Lat.), in Natural History, 
thin plates. 

LAMENTA’TIONS (lamentatio: Lat.), a 
canonical book of the Old Testament, writ- 
ten by the prophet Jeremiah. The first four 
chapters of the Lamentations are an abece- 
dary, every verse or couplet beginning with 
one of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
in the alphabetical order. 

LA™ML&A (Lat), the name given by the 
Romans to evil spirits, who, they supposed, 
assumed the shape of handsome women, 
but changed themselves into ugly shapes 
whenever they chose. They could take out 
and replace their eyes, and amongst other 
evil deeds they devoured children, 

LAMINA (a thin plate: Lat), a layer 
coat or thin plate; applied to the plates 
of minerals, bones, &o-——In Botany, 


the broad or spreading part of a petal as 
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distinguished from the tube or claw. Alsu 
the broad part of a leaf as distinguished 
from the stalk.——In Mineralogy, a plate 
or thin piece of metal.— LAMINA, In 
Anatomy, the two plates or tables of the 
skull. 

LAM’INABLE (same deriv.), an epithet 
for a metal which may be exteuded by pasa- 
ing it between steel or hardened cast-iron 
rollers, 

LAM’MAS-DAY, a festival celebrated on 
the first of August by the Roman Catholic 
church, in memory of St. Peter’s imprisun- 
ment. This word has been derived from 
Lamb-mase, on account of the custom, ob- 
served In some places, of bringing a lamb 
nlive into the church on this day duriag 
mass; also from Loafanasa, considering it 
a thanksgiving day for the first fruits of 
the corn, &c. 

LAM’/PAS or LAM’PERS (lampas,a torch; 
Gy.), @ swelling in the palate of a horse’s 
mouth, It ig so called, because cured by 
burning with a lamp or hot iron. 

LAMP’BLACK, a colour procured from 
the soot of a lamp; or rather, a fine sovt 
formed by the condensation of the smoke 
of burning pitch, or some resinous sub- 
stance In a chimney terminating in a cone 
of cloth. 

LAM’PREY, a genus of eel-like fishes, 
whick adhere firmly to rocks and other 
bodies by the suctorial mouth. They form 
the genus Petronyzen of ichthyologists. 
Their bones are cartilaginous, and they are 
destitute of fins at the fore part of the body. 
They are considered a delicacy, and are in 
sexasov in the months of March, April, and 
May. Three spectes have been taken in 
British rivers. (See PETROMYZON,) 

LAMPY’RIDA (lampuria, a» glaw-worm : 
Gr), a family of soft-skinned serricorn 
beetles, in one division of which the female 
is luminous. (See GLOW-woRM.) 
| LA'NATE (lanatus, furnished with wool: 
| Lat.), in Botany, covered with a substance 

like curled hairs ; as a lenate leaf or stem, 

LAN‘CASTER, OHANCELLOR OF THE 
DVOHNY OF, the officer before whom, or his 
deputy, the court of the duchy of Lancaster 
isheld. The office haslong beenasinecure ; 
its salary is 40001. pcr annuin. Its holder 
has a seat in the cabinet. 

LAN’CEOLATE (lanceolatus, from lancea, 
a lance: Lat.), in Botany, oblong and gradu- 
ally tapering towards each extremity ; as, a 
lanceolate leaf. 

LA‘NOERS (same dertv.), a body of men 
armed with long lances, and mnwunted on 
swift horses. They were first employed in 
Poland, but are now common in other 
countries. In the British army there are 
five regimonts of lancera. 

LA’NOET (lancette: Fr.),a two-edged sur- 
gical Instrument, used in bleeding, opening 
tumours, &c. 

LAND (Ger.), 1n Geography, the solid 
matter which constitutes the fixed part of 
the surface of the globe, as distinguished 
from water.——-LAND, in seamen’s language, 
makes part of several compound terms‘ 
thus, to make the land is to discover land 
from sea, as the ship approaches it. Land 
locked ts whew .and lies all round the ship 
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80 that no visible point is open to the sea: 
{f at anchor in such a place, she is said to 
ride land-locked, and is considered safe 
from wind and tide. A land-nwk is any 
mountain, rock, steeple, tree, &c., that may 
serve to make the land Known at sea, and 
thus direct ships passing by how to steer, 
80 a8 to ayoid rocks, shoals, whirlpools, & 
The land 13 shut m, when another point of 
land hinders the sight of that from which 
the ship came. The ship Iles land te, when 
she ia so far from shore that it can only be 
just discerned, ZLand-turnis a wind thatin 
ulmost all hut countries blows, at certain 
tuues, from the shore in the night. Zo set 
the land is to see by the compass how it 
bears from the ship. A land-breeze is a cur- 
rent of air which, in many parts within the 
tropics, particularly in the West Indies, 
1egularly seta from the land towards the 
sea during the night, and this even on op- 
posite points of the coast. The land radi- 
ates heat much more rapidly than the sea, 
and consequently the alr upon it becomes 
colder and more dense than that over the 
seu, It, therefore, presses upon and takes 
the place of the latter which ascends. This 
process will take place as long as the radia 
tion goes on. By day the reverse process 
tahes place by reason of the greater heating 
of the air over the land. 

LANDAU’, acoach which separates at the 
top, 80 ag to form an open carriage. It de- 
rives its name from the place In Germany 
where it was originally made, 

LAND/GRAVE (landgraf, land-count; 
Ger), a title assumed by some German 
counts, in the 12th century, to distinguish 
them from the counts under their jurisdic- 
tion. 

LANDING (landung: Ger), in Architec- 
ture, the first part of a floor at the head of 
4 flight of stairs, 

LAN D’‘SLIP, the sliding down of a con- 
niderable tract of land from a more elevated 
place, on account of an earthquake, of 
being undermined by water, &c. 

LAND/WAITER, an officer of the Cus- 
tom-house, Whose duty it is, upon landing 
any merchandise, to examine and take an 
account of the various articles. 

LANDWEHR (land guard; Ger.), the 
militia of Prussia and Austria. 

LANGREL SHOT or LAN'GRAGE, a 
particular kind of shot used at sea for dis- 
abling the sails aud rigging of an enemy’s 
ship. It consists of two bars of fron, which 
are joineg in the middle by a chain or 
shackle, that it may be the more easily put 
{nto the gun,and half a ball of fron at each 
end: it does great execution among the 
enemy's riguing. 

LAN‘GUAGE (langage: Fr.), the faculty 
of articulate speech is one of the marks by 
which man is distinguished from the brutes. 
As to the origin of speech several theories 
have been proposed, but that seems the 
most probable which assumes it to be the 
reault of a mental Instinct, from being 
given to it by the intellect. The study of 
languages, comparing one with another so 
as to ascertain the principles common to 
all, and the principles distinctive of each 
dass or family, has been pursued on a ra- 
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tional system only of late years, and though 
something has been done in regard to trac- 
ing the growth and relationship of tongues, 
much remains to be effected before the 
study can take its place amongst other 
sciences, After investigating the grammars 
of the best known tongues {it has been pro- 
posed to divide them into three families, 
viz.: the Aryan, Semitic, and Turanifan, 
each containing various languages, dead 
and living. The Aryan family embraces 
the Sanserit, Celtic, Italic, Hellenic, Teuto- 
nic, and other languages. The Semitic 
division comprehends the Arabic Hebrew 
and Syriac with their cognate tongues. To 
the northern division of the Turanian 
family belong the Mongolian, Turkish, 
Fiunish, aud other languages, whilst in 
the southern division of that family are 
placed the Malayan and many Mitle known 
eantern tongues, 

LAN'GUED (langue, the tongue: F’.), ir 
Heraldry, an epithet for the tongue of an 
animal, represented of a different tincture 
from the body. 

LANGUENTE (/tal.), a musical term, 
signifying that the passage is to be per- 
formed softly or languishingly. 

LAN‘IARD, a short piece of rope or line, 
fastened to several portions of a ship’s rig- 
ging, &c., and serving to secure them in 
their places ; but more especially those used 
to extend the shrouds and stays of the 
Marlys, 

LANIG‘EROUS (lanier, fleece-bearing : 
Lat.) or LANUGINOUS, an epithet applied to 
buch trees as bear a woolly or downy sub- 
btauce, such as the catkins of willows, &c, 

LA’NIUS (a butcher; from lanw, I tear to 
pieces; Lat,), in Ornithology, a genus of pas- 
serine birds, known as Shrikes or Butcher- 
birds, go called from the savage manner in 
which they rend their prey, which consists of 
smnall birds. They have straight bills with 
a tooth on each mandible at the extremity, 
like other dentzrostres, and a tongue Jagged 
at each end. The species best known in 
England are the Great Shrike (Lantus Ea- 
cubitor) and the Red-backed Shrike (Lunius 
Collurw). The shrikes imitate part of the 
songs Of other birds near them. They have 
acquired one of these common names from 
the habit they have of hanging up their 
prey (inice, frogs, small birda, &.) upon a 
thorn, or wedged in a fgrked branch, as a 
butcher hangs up his meat. This is forthe 
convenience of tearing the food in pieces. 

LANNER, the Falco lanarius of orni- 
thologists, a bird of prey which inhabits 
the south of Europe, In size it is between 
the Peregrine and the Gyr-falcon. The 
mile, which is smaller, is called the 
Lanneret. 

LANS'QUENETS (landes knecht, a country 
lad: Ger.), German infantry, raised by the 
emperor Maximilian, to oppose that of the 
Swiss, in the fifteenth century. 

LAN’TERN (lanterne: Fy.), in Architec- 
ture, an erection, either square, circular, 
elliptical, or polygonal, on the plan : placed 
on the top of a dome, or overan apartment, 
to give light. 

LAN'TERN-FLY, a homopterous Insect 
of South America, of the genus Fulgora, 
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said to emit a strong phosphoric light from 
some part of its head; but the existence of 
this property has been denied. 

LAOOC’OON, a celebrated relic of Greck 
sculpture, executed in marble by Agesander 
and lis two sons, Polydorus and Atheno- 
dorug, the three most celebrated artists at 
Rhodes. This fine production of antiquity 
was found at Rome in the palace of Titus, 
{in the beginning of the 16th century, and 
ig now in the Vatican Museum at Rome. 
Lsocoon, a priest of Neptune, is repre- 
sented, with his two sons, enveloped in the 
folds of two monstrous serpents; and the 
whole displays the most thorough know- 
ledge of anatomy, of character, and of idcal 
perfection. Tho story of the serpents issu- 
ing from the sea, and strangling the priest 
whilst sacrificing a bullock, and twining 
round the sons, is told by Virgil in the 
second book of the Aneid. 

LAP'IDARY (lamdariws, relating to 
stones: Zat.), one who polishes and en- 
graves stones. This is effected by means 
of friction produced by wheels of various 
materials, according to the nature of the 
stone to be worked. Thus diamonds re- 
quire wheels of soft steel ; rubies, sapphires, 
and topa7es, copper wheels ; emeralds, anie- 
thysts, &c, leaden wheels—vw orked with o1l 
and various powders.——The term 13 also 
applied to a virtuoso skilled in the nature, 
kinds, &c., of precious stones, or a mer- 
chant who deils in them,——LAPIDARY 
STYLE, that which is proper for monu- 
mental or other inscriptions, requiring 
terseness, compuctness, and elegance, 

LA’PIS (Lat), In Roman Antiquity, a 
mule ; because, at every infle, a stone (lapia) 
was erected, with the distance from Rome 
marked upon it. Thus centesimus laps, or 
centesimum (ad centesimum lapidem, if 
written in full), meant one hundred miles 
from that city. The use of milestones has 
been adopted by all the nations of modern 
Europe. 

LA’/PIS LA‘ZULTI, a blue mineral, con- 
sisting chiefly of silica and alumina, with a 
Httle soda, and some peculiar combination 
of sulphur, to which its colour is considered 
due, It is often sprinkled with jellow 
pyrites, and is found in masses or nodules. 
It was formerly much used in inlaid work, 
and furnished the pigment called ULTRA- 
MARINE (which see), until anew method of 
preparing this was discovered. 

LA’PIS MARMO’/REUS (marble stone: 
Lat), in Archmpology, a marble stone in 
Westminster Hall, in the midst of which 
stood a chair in which our kings anciently 
gat at their coronation. The courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench were erected 
over this stone. 

LAPSE (lapsus, a slipping: Lat.), in Ec- 
clesiastical Law, an omission on the part of 

the patron to present to a benefice within 
| ai months after it is vacant, upon which 
default the ordinary has a right to collate 
to it. If the ordinary neglect to present 
for six months, the right of presentation 
| passes to the metropolitan; and ff the me- 
‘tropolitan neglect for six months, to the 
crown.-——— LAPSED LEGAOY, one which falis 
or is lost by a lapse; as where the legatee 
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dies before the testator, or where a legacy 
is given upon a future contingency, and 
the legatee dies before the contingency 
happens. If the legatee who dies before 
the testator be a child of the latter, and 
leave issue, the legacy does not lapse, but 
goes to the issue—unless this is prevented 
by a clause in the will. 

LAP’ WING, or PHE-wIT, the Vanellus cris- 
tatus of ornithologists, a British bird allfed 
to the plovers. The young ones are covered 
with a thick down when they are hatched; 
and at the approach of danger they squat 
down, while the mother tries to draw off 
the attention of the intruders, by fluttering 
about with cries of pain, and even running 
along the ground as if lame. 

LAR’/BOAKD, a term for the left-hand 
side of a ship, when looking towards the 
stem or head; opposed to starboard. As 
serious mistakes are likely from the resem- 
blance in sound between the words larboard 
and starboard, port is now generally used 
instead of the former. 

LAR’OENY (latrocontum, highway rob- 
bery: Lat.), in Law, the felonious and 
fraudulent taking away the gooda or pro- 
perty of another without his consent. 
Larceny was formerly divided {nto grand 
and petty : the former being the stealing of 
an article over the value of one shilling, 
and the latter not over that sum ; but this, 
with other distinctions, has been abolished. 
In certain cases, however, in which without 
great rigour it would be difficult to preserve 
property, the punishment of larceny has 
been made very severe. 

LAROH (lanz: Lat.), a well-known deci- 
duous-leafed coniferous tree, the ZLarx 
Europea of botanists. It abounds with 
resin from which turpentine is obtained. 
Its timber is very strong and remarkably 
durable when exposed to the weather. 
Similar timber is yielded by two North 
oe species, the black larch and red 
arch. 

LA’‘RES (Lat.), in Antiquity, the domestic 
or household gods among the Romans, 
which the family honoured as their protec- 
tors. They were images of wood, stone, or 
metal, and generally stood upon the hearth 
in a kind of shrine. There were also Lares 
of the city, country, &e 

LAR/GO and LARGHET’TO (Ital.), musi- 
cal terms directinga slow movement, Largo 
is one degree quicker than grave, and two 
degrees quicker than adagio. Larghetto is 
one degree quicker than largo. 

LARK (lerche: Ger.), birds of the genus 
Alauda. The sky-lark, or lavrock (Alauda 
arvensis), Which is the most harmonious of 
this musical family, commences its soug 
early in the spring, continues it during the 
whole summer, and is one of those few 
birds that chant whilst on the wing. When 
it first rises from the earth, ita notes are 
feeble and interrupted ; as it ascends, how- 
ever, they gradually swell to their full tone, 
and long after it is lost to the sight it still 
continues to charm the ear with ita melody. 
It mounts almost perpendicularly, but de- 
scends in an oblique direction, unless 
threatened with danger, when it drops like 
a stone. The wood-lark, Alauda arborea, is 
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distinguished by {ts smaller size and leas 
distinct colours, It is generally found near 
the borders of woods, perches on trees, and 
sings during the night, so as to be some- 
times mistaken for the nightingale. There 
are two or three other species, but they are 
very inferior us sougsters to the before- 
mentioned, 

LARK’SPUR, the name of plants belong- 
ing to the genus Delphinium (allied to the 
ranunculus and columbine) of which there 
are numerous species. Many of these are 
common in our gardens, where they are 
cultivated for the beauty and brilliant col- 
ours of their flowers. 

LA’RUB (Lat. ; from laros: Gr.), in Orni- 
thology, a genus of seabirds with long 
wings and webbed feet, well-known as 
Gulls. Many species frequent our coasts, 
and of these the Larua canus is the com- 
roonest. It feeda on fish and carrion, is 
very voractous, and when frightened dis- 
charges the contents of the maw. 

LAR’VA (a mask: Zat.), in Entomology, 
the grub or caterpillar state of an insect; 
the stage in the metamorphosis of an in- 
sect whichit assumes on issuing from the 
egg, and before it becomes a pupa. The 
term is also applied to the early stage of 
lower animals.—-LARVA, among the an- 
cient Romans, a spectre, often represented 
under the form of a skeleton; oran old man, 
with shorn locks and a long beard, and 
carrying an owl on his hand. 

LARYNGO’SCOPH (larugz, the throat; and 
scopeo, I see, Gr.), an instrument for exam- 
{ning visually the parts within the larynx. 
It consists of a concave reflecting mirror, 
its centre perforated with an aperture 
through which the surgeon looks, This is 
held before his eye, by means of a handle 
which is grasped by the teeth. A column 
of light from a lamp placed in a suitable 
position is reflected from the mirror, and 
thrown into the patient’s open mouth, 
wlilet a metal speculum is introduced 
therein, and held above the larynx. Any 
image thrown upon the metal speculum is 
clearly seen by the surgeon looking 
through the perforation in the mirror be- 
fore his eye, 

LARYNGOT‘’OMY (larunz, and temno, I 
cut: Gr.), in Burgery, the operation of cut- 
ting the larynx or windpipe, for asststing 
obstructed respiration, or removing foreign 
bodies. 

LARYNX (larugz : Gr), an organ of the 
voice, being a cartilaginous cavity which is 
connected with the windpipe, and on the 
size and flexibility of which depend the 
powers and tones of the human voice, The 
superior opening of the larynx is called the 
glottia, 

LASCAR’, in the East Indies, a native sea- 


man, 

LAS’SITU DE (lassitudo, weariness: Lat.), 
among Physicians, a morbid sensation of 
languor which often precedes disease. 

LAST (hlestan, to load: Saz.), a measure 
or weight of different amount in different 
places, and with regard to different arti- 
cles, It is, however, generally estimated at 
4000 Ibs. 

LATEEN’ SAILS, triangular sails with 
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very long yards, much inelined to the hori. 
zon, They are frequently used by xebecs, 
polacres, settees and other vessels navi- 
gated inthe Mediterranean. 

LATENT HEAT (latens, lying hid: Lat.), 
an expression formerly employed under an 
erroneous theory to signify heat in combi- 
nation, in distinction from sensible heat ; 
the portion of heat which seems to disap- 
pear when a body changes its fourm from the 
solid to the fluid, or from the fluid to the 
aeriform state, &c. (See HEAT.) 

LAT’ERAN COUNCILS, councils held 
in the basilica of the church of St. John 
Lateran, at Rome. Eleven have been held 
in this basilica, four of which are con- 
sidered by the Roman Catholics as general. 
This chureh derives its name from the Ro- 
man family of the Laterant, who had on its 
site a palace which was seized by Nero, and 
made an imperial residence. 

LAT’ERITE (later, a brick: Lat.), a red 
brick-like rock, composed of alumina and 
oxide ofiron. It occurs between layers of 
basalt in volcanic countries, 

LATERI’TIOUS (same deriv.), of a brick 
red colour, 

LATEX (juice: Lat.), in Botany, the ela- 
borated or descending sap, a granular fluid 
which flows along tubes called lattciferous 
vessels. 

LATH (letta;: Saw.), in Carpentry, a long 
thin piece of wood, nailed to the rafters of 
n wall or roof to receive the plaster or 
covering, 

LATHE, an engine used in turning wood, 
ivory, and other materlalsa.—A term ap- 
plied in Kent to part of acounty, containing 
three or four hundreds. 

LATICLA'VE (latus clavus: Lat), the 
broad purple stripe which the Roman sena- 
tors and patricians were allowed to wear on 
the toga. 

LAT’IN, the language spoken by the an 
cient Romans, or the inhabitants of La- 
tium, from which it derives its name. 

LATITAT (he lurks: Zat.), in Law, a 
writ formerly used in personal actions 
where the party had to be arrested in any 
other county than Middlesex. It derived 
its name from a supposition or fiction that 
the person concealed himself, and could not 
be found in Middlesex, the county where 
the court sat, 

LAT’ITUDE (latitudo, breadth: Lat.), fn 
Geography, the distance of any place from 
the equator, measured in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, upon the meridian of that 
place. It is either north or south, accord- 
ing as the place is situated on the north or 
south side of the equator.——In Astronony, 
the distance ofa star north or south of the 
ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA‘/RIAN (same deriv.), one 
who admits a latitude in belief and in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures.—daIn a 
general sense a latitudinarian is one who 
is not restrained by precise settled limitsin 
opinion. 

LATRI’A (latreta, divine worship: Gr.), 
the highest kind of worship, or that paid to 
God : distinguished by the Roman Catholicg 
from dulia, or the inferior worship paid to 
saints. 
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LATRO’BITE, a mineral of a pale red 


colour, massive or crystallized: found in 
an island near che Labrador coast. It is a 
silicate of alumina, with lime, potash, and 
oxide of manganese, 

LAT’TEN (laiton: Fr.), plates of brass or 
bronze, reduced to different thicknesses, 
according to the uses for which they are 
intended, Tinned fron is sometimes called 
latten. 

LAUP’ANUM (laudo,I praise: Lat., from 
its excellent qualities), in Medicine, a liquid 
preparation of optum, 

LAUDS (laudo, I praise: Lat), in the Ro- 
man Catholic church, prayers formerly said 
at daybreak, but now joined to matin. 

LLAUNCE-FISH, or SAND LAUNCKE, the 
name given to two species of fish helonging 
to the genus Ammodytes, which are taken 
upon the British coasts. They bury them- 
selves in the sand when the tide retires, and 
are dug ont by the fishermen for hait. 

LAUNCH, a particular kind of flat boat, 
used in underrunning the cables of ships. 
Itia the largest of a man-of-war’a boata, 

LAUCRA’CE, a natural order of exo- 
genous trees, having flowers without petals 
and anthers which open by recurved vaives 
to set the pollen free. Most of the specics 
are aromatic and fragrant. To this order 
belong the CINNAMON, CAMPHOR, and SAfs- 
BAFRAS trees, a8 well as the Laurels. [See 
LAURUA.] 

LAU’REATE (laureatua, crowned with 
laurel: Lat.). In England the poet laureate 
was formerly an officer of the royal house- 
hold, whose business was to compose a 
birth-day ode for the monarch, and another 
for the new year. These obligations have 
heen dispensed with: and the honour of the 
laureateship, with the salary, is now given 
asthe reward of high poetic genins, 

LAUREA’TION (same deriv), in the 
Scotch universities, the act of taking the 
degree of master of arts, which the stu- 
ell are permitted to do after four years’ 
study 
LAURENTIAN SYSTEM, in Geology, a 
series of palmozoic strata of considerable 
thickness, forming the oldest known strata 
of our globe. They have been found fn 
Bcotland, the United States, and Canada, in 
which colony they occupy an area of 200,000 
square miles. They consist chiefly of meta- 
morphic rocks (gneiss, quartzites, and 
echists), and are traversed by numerous 
dykes of granite, syenite and greenstone, 
Jt was supposed that they were destitute of 
organic remains, but a few invertebrate 
fossils (a coralline and some rhizopodous 
shells) have been recentls discovered in 
their limestones. This system, which de- 
rives its name from the river St. Lawrence, 
Nes under two other formations of similar 
character (the Labrador and Hurontan 
series) both older than the Silurian. 

LAUTUS (Zat.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lauracem. 
——Laurus nobilis, the sweet bay tree, a 
native of Italy, but cultivated in our gar- 
dene and shrubberiesas a handsome ever- 
Breen. It is the laurel which was sacred to 
Apollo, and was used for garlands. 

LA‘VA, the melted matter that flows 
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from votcanoes, and solidifies to stone, 
Basalt is ancient lava, 

LAVAN’DULA (from lavo, I wash: Lat., 
from its being anciently used in baths and 
fomentations), in Botany, a ganus of plants, 
nat, ord, Labiata, containing the Lavandula 
Spica, or common lavender, a plant culti 
vated tn our gardens on account of the fra- 
grance of ita flowers. The essential oi}, ob- 
tained from {t by distillation, is of a bright 
yellow colour, of a very pungent taste, and 
possesses, ff carefully distilled, the fra- 
grance of the lavender in perfection, 

LAW (lot: Fr.),a body of rules applicable 
to a given subject; also, a single one of 
those rules, The term has, therefore, a col- 
lective aud a particular meaning. Whenever 
certain events invariably follow certain 
antecedents, we use the word Inw meta 
phorically, to express this iInvartable 
Requence. Thus we say the law of gravi- 
tation, the lawa of motion, &c. In ita 
strict sense, law is ‘a command issued by 
a& superior, imposing an obligation on an 
inferior’ Human law 18 comprehended 
under several heads:—The law of nattons 
comprises the rules respected by the mu- 
tual consent of Christian nations, but 
seldom voluntarily infringed, and when 
infringed, considered to require reparation. 
They relate to the intercourse of nations in 
peace, the grounds of just war, the limits 
of lawful hostility, the rights of conquest, 
the privileges of ambassadors, &c. Positive 
or municipal law is arule of civil conduct, 
prescribed by the supreme power in the 
state, commanding what is right, and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong; it comprehends 
the duties of individuals towards the com- 
munity, and towards each other. Some- 
times laws are enacted to explain other 
laws, sometimes to sult particular emer- 
gencies, Municipal law is in some cases 
supposed to have the immediate sanction 
of heaven. Thus, in Mohammedan govern- 
ments, the code of law is found altogether, 
or principally, in the Koran. The Hindoos 
also, and some other nations, pretend to are- 
Heious sanction for their Jaws. Roman law, 
as collected and digested in the pandecta, 
code, and institutes of the emperor ustinian, 
ia the great foundation of most of the laws 
used in the states of modern Europe, and 
constitutes the civil law, which in England 
ischiefly confinedto ceclesiastical matters, 
Canon law consists of the rules framed by 
the Christian church for its own spiritual 
guidance. In Roman Catholic times, it 
consisted of edicts of popes, deqrees of 
councils, and authoritative declarations of 
fathers and doctors of the church. The 
canons of the Protestant church were 
enacted in 1608. The common law of England 
(in contrad{istinction from civil law, and 
from equity) consists in a certain portion 
of our laws, relating to a definite subject- 
matter, and administered in courts which 
follow certain rules of evidenceand modes 
of procedure. But, used in contradistine- 
tion from statute law, which {a of positive 
enactment, if means the ancient customary 
law, as set forth tn the writings of the early 
jurists and in the reported judgments of thé 
bench, Since, in its popular sense, com 
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mon law is opposed to equity and eccle- 
siastical law, it comprises the whole of both 
ceived and criminal law, as administered 
by courte having trial by jury, with all 
subjects whieh come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the common law courts of West- 
minster Hall, and the various jurisdic- 
tions, not exercising equitable authority, 
throughout the country. Equity waa no 
doubt originally a jurisdiction of a reme- 
dial character to moderate the rigour of 
legal judgments, according to the conacien- 
tious opinion of the judge; but, at present, 
its rules are as accurately laid down by pre- 
cedents as those of common law. Maritime 
law is that which relates to harbours, ships, 
and sailors. Martial law is that proclaimed 
by authority of parliament, on an emer- 
gency of rebellion, invasion, or insurrec- 
tion ; it puts under the cognizance of courts- 
marttal a variety of matters not ordinarily 
appertaining to them, that they may be 
tried in a summary way; and fis generally 
accompanied by the power of nrresting, de- 
taining, and summarily trying suspected 
persona. Military law is that administered 
by courts-marctial under the authority of 
parliament, the mutiny act, &c. 

LAWN (linon: Fr.), ® superior kind of 
linen cloth, It was formerly made only in 
France and Flanders; hut at present the 
lawn manufacture is bruught to great per- 
fection in Scotland and Ireland, where it 
bids fair to rival our foreign competitors. 

LAY (latkos, from laos, the people: Gr.), 
an epithet in ecclesiastical law for what he- 
longs to the people, in contradistinction 
from that which belongs to persons in or- 
ders. The tern is used also by clorgymen 
and lawyers, to indicate persons not belong- 
ing to their respective professions,——Lay 
BROTHERS and LAY SISTERS, inthe Roman 
Catholic church, are such as perform the 
secular and servile offices in a monastery 
or convent.—~LAY CORPORATION, any cor- 
poration or body which consists of lay- 
men, created for some temporal purpose : 
euch as charitable corporations, which are 
aAnstituted for the perpetual distribution 
of the free alms of the founder.——LAY 
Fer, Jands held in fee of a lay lord, as 
distinguished from those lands which be- 
long to the church——~LAY IMPROPRIA- 
Tion, the impropriating or applying the 
revenues of the church to the use of a 
layman, 

LAY'‘ER (Lager, pressed down: Ger.), in 
Horticulture, a young shoot or twig bent 
down aif covered with mould, for growth 
or propagation. This operation is per- 
formed by slitting or notching the branches, 
or by twisting them, and then laying them 
under the mould, the ground being first 
made very light. After being laid, they 
are watered. The slitting or notching ob- 
gtructs the return of the sap from the 
leavea, and causes ita accumulation at the 
wounded part, when roots are produced 
in consequence of the efforts of nature to 
perpetuate life. 

LAY FIG/URE, among Painters, a atruce 
ture usuully of wood made to imitate rudely 
the human form. It is provided with joints 
v that it may be put into any attitude or 
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posture. Its principal use is for adjusting 
drapery. 

LAZARET’TO (Ital.), an hospital for the 
reception of those afficted with contagious 
diseases. In some places, lazarettos are set 
apart for the observance of quarantine, 

LAZO or LASSO(Span.), an implement em- 
ployed by the Spaniards of South America 
for catching wild animals. It consists of a 
long and very strong rope made of raw 
hide, one end of which is attached to the 
saddle (for it is used whén the man is on 
horseback) and the other carries a small 
metal ring by which a noose can be formed. 
When it is about to be used the noose, with 
a diameter of about elght feet, is whirled 
round the head,and dexterously kept open. 
The hunter gallops after his prey, and at the 
proper moment flings the noose so that it 
will unerringly catch a bull by the horns, 
and with theald of his well-broken horse 
atop it in ful) career. 

LAZ’/ULITE, a mineral of a slight indigo- 
blue colour, generally granular or occur- 
ring in small pieces not exceeding the size 
of ahazel-nut. It is found in narrow veins, 
traversing clay-slate, with quartz, In Salz- 
burg; and consists of alumina, silex, mag- 
nesia, lime, and oxide of iron. 

LEAD (led: Sax), in Mineralowy, a 
metal found in considerable quantity and 
widely distributed, but seldom, if at all, 
in the pure metallic state. It is of a 
bluish-grey cojour, and very brilliant when 
fresh cut, but soon tarnisbes from expo- 
sure totheair. It is the softest and least 
elastic of all the metals; is easily flattened 
under the hammer ; and is ductile in a very 
great degree, though much less so than 
gold, It may easiiy be cut with a knife, 
and stains the fingers bluish-grey when 
rubhed. Its specific gravity is 11°45. Lead 
fuses-at about 600° Fahr., and renders other 
more refractory wetalsfusible, It becomes 
fluid long before it ts red-hot, which 16 the 
case With no other metal, except tin; after 
melting, it very readily changes to an 
oxide of a grey colour, which, if the fire 
is increased and the inass is often stirred, 
assumes a yellow, and afterwards a fine 
florid red colour: this is the manwsm or com- 
mon red lead of the shops. If the heat is 
rendered yet more intense, it runs fnto an 
oleaginous mass, which, as it cools, becomes 
of a yellowish or reddish colour, and 18 com- 
posed of a number of thin laminaw: this is 
litharge. These severe] substances have 
nothing of the appearance of the metal 
from which they are produced; yct, if a 
little iron-fillugs be added to them over 
the fire, or some pieces of charcoal or any 
other inflammable matter be thrown Into 
thein while they are hot, they become lead 
again, their oxygen being removed by the 
combustible substance. Massicot, the yel- 
low oxide of lead, is soluble in many acids 
and forms salts, of which the acetate and 
carbonate are the most important, the latter 
being, under the name of white lead, the 
basis of white ofl-paint. The sulphuret is 
the most common ore of lead, and is the 
galena of mineralogists. It is roasted to 
expel the sulphur, which is driven off in 
the shape of sulphuroue acid. Perfectly 
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pure water soon corrodes lead, the oxygen 
it contains in solution forming an oxide, 
and its carbonic acid & carbonate, But 
river, and other waters holding sulphates, 
and carbonates in solution, have no such 
effect; they cover its surface with a thin 
coating, which entirely protects it. As 
w portion of this coating is carbonate of 
lead, fron or zine pipes, in connection with 
it, may bea source of danger: the galvanic 
action causes alkaline matter to be evolved 
on the lead, which renders the oxide and cxr- 
bonate soluble, and therefore in a state to 
be injurious Persons, lke painters, whose 
trades require them to come very much m 
contact with preparations of thig metal, 
sometimes suffer very severcly from the 
effects of slow poisoning by it. The 
puters colic {8 a Very colnmmon and 4a 
very dreadful disease. Also, the acidity of 
sour wines, &c., 18 often most nefariously 
corrected with sugar of lead, a highly poi- 
sono0us Bubstance. Sulphuretred hydrogen 
affords a most delicate test for lead, since 
it will blacken, or at least darken, any fluid 
containing even a minute quantity of a 
saltof lead in solution In 1861 there were 
300 Jead nines worked in the United King- 
dom, and the quantity of lead obtained from 
the ore raised during the jear amounted 
to 65,634 tons of the value of 1,445,2552. 
-——LEAD FOR BOUNDING. The common 
hand lead welghs 11 lbs, and has about 20 
fathoms of line: the deep sea lead weighs 
28 Ibs. The line 18 marked specially at 
5, 7, 10, 18, 17, and 20, and the numbers 
between these are called deeps: hence they 
say, ‘By the mak 7,’ meaning 7 fathoms, 
and ‘By the deep 9,’ meaning 9 fathoms 
The common lead is heaved fromm the side, 
the deep-sea lead, from the fore-part of the 
vessel, and generally when the ship ia 
heuved to 

LEAF(Saz ), anexpanarion of the bark of a 
plant It consists of cellular tissue or paren- 


chyma through which vascular tissue in the | 


form of veins, ribs, and nerves, ruuify, the 
whole being covered with epidermis through 
which in most casea pass minute orifices, 
called stomata. Leaves are either sessile, 
that is, directly scated on the branch, or 
petiolate, that is, furnished with footstalks 
or petioles, The angle formed by the lcaf 
and the branch is called the axfl, and here 
it is that new leaf-buds usually appear. The 
young leaf igs generally protected by some 
sort of sheath called a stipule, which drops 


off when the Jeaf has expanded. When! 


leaves fall annually, they are styled decid- 
nous, Otherwise they are evergreen, The 
functions of leaves secin to be to expose 
the aap to the alr and light, whereby it be- 
comes elaborated and fitted for the forina- 
tion of wood, new leaves, &c. 
LEAF’-BUD, the rudiment of young 
branches, made up of seales surrounding a 
minute axis, which directly communicates 
with the cellular tissue of the stem. Sti- 
mulated by light and heat, they form 
branches or, if artificially removed from 
the plant, they serve to multiply the tndi- 
vidual from which they have been taken. 
LEAGUE (leue: Fr), a measure of 


length. The sea league ia three nautical or! 
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geographical miles, or the twentieth of a 
degree: that ia, about 3°45 English statute 
miles.—— LEAGUB (lague: Fr.; from lego, I 
bind: Zat.), in Politics, atreaty of alliance 
between different states or parties, entered 
into for the execution of some common 
enterprise, It may beaffensive or defensive, 
or both. It ia offenseve when the contract- 
ing parties agree to unite In attaching a 
common enemy ; defensive, when the par- 
ties agree to act in concert in defending 
each other against an enemy. 

LEABK’/AGH (Leck, a leak: Ger), in Com- 
merece, an allowance, intended to compen- 
sate for the leahing of casks, or the waste 
of hquors by leaking 

LEAP YEAR (hicapan, to Jump: Saz,). 
{See BISSEXTILE 1 

LEASH (lazsser, to allow: Fr, in Law, a 
demise of lands or tenements, generally in 
consideration of rent or other annual re- 
compense, for a term of years, for life, or 
at will, The party Ietting the lands, &c., 
is called the lessor, and the party to whom 
they arw Jet, the lussee The lease must be 
for a shorter term than that during which 
what is leased belongs to the lessor, since, if 
it be for his whole term, it is not a lease, but 
an dssignment.——LEASF AND IKELFASL, 
in our law, two deeds by whieh In conjune- 
tion a freehold estate in lands and tene 
ments could be conveyed. This form of 
conveyance was originally devised by law- 
yers as & Means of secret conveyance. Land 
was made over to the purchaser by hargain 
and sale for a year: this did not require 
registration, Then the purchaser received 
a release of all the vendor’s remaining 
interest The necéasity for executing the 
Tease for a year has been abolished by act 
of parliament. 
| LEASH (liasee, & string: Fr), in Sport- 
ing, the nuinber three; as a lewsh of birds, 
aleash of greyhounds, &c Also, a Jeather 
thong, by which a falconer held his hawk. 

LUATIVER (Leder; Ger), the prepared 
skins of animals. Tanning renders skin 
strong, tough, durable, and often water- 
proof, and prevents {ts putrefaction. In 
tanning, the skins are first cleaned of hair 
and cuticle: they are then impregnated 
either with vegetable tan and extract, if 
tanned leather is to be produced, or with 
alum and other salta if tawed leather; and 
soinetimes the two processes of tanning 
and tawing are both einployed. Lastly, they 
me treated with of], which is termed curry- 
ang. Thick sole leather is tanned: white 
kid, for gloves, Ig tawed, upper leather, for 
boots and shoes, is tanned and curried; 
fine Turkey leather is tnawed, and after- 
wardsslightly tanned. [See TANNING.) 

LEAV’EN (levo, I make Ueht: Lat), a 
plece of sour dough, used to ferment, and 
render light a much Jarger quantity of 
dough or paste. During the seven daya of 
the passover, no leaven was permitted to 
be in the houses of the Jews. 

LECTISTER’NIUM (Lat : from lectua, a 
couch ; and sterno, I prepare), 8 religious 
ceremony, used by the ancient Romans in 
times of great public calamity. It con- 
sisted fn Inviting the gods to an entertain- 
ment, their statues being taken down from 
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the pevestels laid on couches and ylaced 
at table, while the attendants gravely put 
the viands to their lips, 

LED’GER, the principal book used by 
merchants, i which every customer's par- 
ticular account is kept; that into which a 
summary of the journal is carricd. — 
LEDGER-LINES, in Music, those lines udded 
Lo the nsual stave of five lines, when more 
are wanted fur nutes ascending or de- 
scending. 

LED (lee: Ger.), a sea term for the quar- 
ter oppusite to that trom which the wind 
comes.——Zeedourd, a small platforin of 
planks, which, being let down into the 
water on the lee-side of flat-bottomed boats, 
opposes the teudency of the wind to drive 
them to leeward.———Lce-lurch, a sudden and 
violent roll of the ship tu leeward in a high 
sea.——-The ice side of a ship is the opposite 
of that on which the wind blows when it 
crosses her cuurse, aud which 18 Calicd the 
weather sue. ——Lee-shore, x» shore on the 
Jee side of a ship.—— Lee-tide, a tide running 
in the same direction as that in which the 
wind blows.——Lee way, the deviation of 
the course actually run by the slip from 
the course steered upon; the ship being 
wenerally impelled sidewa)s as well as for- 
wards by the action of the wind or cur- 
1ents.—— Leeward, pertaining to the quar- 
ter towards which the wind blows, Lhe 
terns leeward and windward were given to 
the West Indian islands, with reference to 
thelr situation ins voyage from the ports 
of Spain to Carthagena or Portobello,—— 
Under the lee of w ship, on the side of it 
opposite to that on which the wind blows, 
—~——Unde: the lee of the land, near the shore 
which breaks the torce of the wind. 

LEECH (lec: Sax), (Seo HIRUDO]) 

LEG/ACY (lego, 1 bequeath: Lat.), in Law, 
& bequest or gift by will of any personal 
effects; & testamentary gift of real pro- 
perty belng a devise. The person beyueath- 
ing is called the testator, aud he to Whom it 
is bequeathed the legatee. There 18 also a 
residuury legutee, or one to whom, after the 
soveral devises or beyuests made by will, 
the residue of the testator's estate and 
effects ure given <A general legac) is oue 
not referring to any particular thing of the 
kind, as where a diamond ring, but not a 
particular ring, is bequeathed. A specvic 
legacy ig a bequest of a particular thing, as 
distinguighed from all others of the same 
Kind, a a bequest of ‘the diamond ring 
Which was given mo by A’ A Jegacyis 
demonstr@ive when it is in its nature a 
seneral legacy ; but there is a particular 
fund poluted out tu satisfy it. General 
legacies are subject to arateable abatement 
if the estate will not pay all in full. But a 
specijic legacy is subject to no abatement, 
except that which may be required by puay- 
ment of debts. A _ speciiic legacy may, 
however, be adeemed, that 1s, taken away: 
thus, if a particular horse {Is left to any oue, 
but is sold by the testator before his death, 
that legacy is adeemed; if 100/.1in consols 
is bequeathed, but it is afterwards trans- 
ferred by the testator to another stock, 
that legacy also is adeemed. A demonstra- 
trve legacy does not abate with the genera 











legacies, and is not liable to ademption by 
the non-existence or alienation of the fund , 
pointed out for satisfying it. If a general 
legacy ia bequeathed, no certain time of 
payinent being mentioned, the lewatee will 
be entitled to interest on Ins legacy from 
the expiration of a year after the death of 
the testator. That time is allowed an exe- 
cutor to ascertain if there be any debts; ! 
and if a legucy bas been paid, the legatee | 
must refund, should 1t be uvecessary for 
the payment of a debt, even though the 
year have expired. When the legatee is an 
infant child of the testator, he will be allow- 
ed interest for maintenance from the time 
of the death of the testator. If the legacy ! 
given is payable at a certain day, it must 
ve paid along with interest from that day ; 
but the executor is not bound to pay it 
before the year is expired, though the day 
mentioned is earlier than that time. If the 
legatee dies before the testator, hia legacy 
lapses, unless he was a child of the testator 
aud hug left issue. 

LEG/ATEH (legatus: Lat.), the pope's am- 





bassador to foreign countries: usually 
either a cardinal or a bishop. Thepower of 
a legate is sometimes given without the 
title. It was one of the ecclesiastical privi- 
leges of England from the Norman conquest 
that no foreign legate should be sent here, 
unless the king desired it upon some extra- 
ordinary emergency, a8 when & Case was 
tuo dificult for the English prelates, 

LEGA'TION (legatio, au embassy: Lat), 
a term denoting the body of official persons 
attached to an embassy. Hence éecretary 
of legation. 

LEGA/‘TO (tied: Jtal), in Music, a word 
used in xn Oppos!te sense to staccato, and 
implying that the notes of a movement or 
passage are to be performed in a amooth 
and gifding manner, 

LE/GEND (legendum, to be read: Lat), a 
book used in the ancient Roman Catholic 
churches, and containing the lessons which 
were to be read, The word was afterwards 
employed to denote a chronicle or register 
of the lives of saints ; and as these histories 
were filled with ridiculous stories, the off- 
spring either of credulity or fraud, the 
name legend was given to improbable or 
incredible fables that make pretensions to 
truth...—LEGEND, the motto engraved 
upon medals, which differs from the an- 
scripliwr properly go called. The latter sig- 
nifles words placed on the reverse of a 
medal in licu of figures; but the former, 
those round the head or other figure, 

LE’/GERDEMAIN (light of hand: F7), 
tricks which, from the dexterity of the per- 
furmer, are made to deceive the observer, 
and are called sleight of hand, 

LEGION (legio: Lat.), in Roman Anti- 
quity, 4 body of soldiers in the Roman 
army, consisting of different numbers at 
different periods. In the war with Hanni- 
bal it was 5000; after this it was increased 
to, in some cases, 6000 or 6200; but the 
cavalry always remained the same. The 
number of legions kept in pay together 
also differed according to times and occa 
sions. Each legion was divided into ten 
cohorts, thirty maniples, or sixty centuries} 
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LEGION | 
hence, if the century always constated of 





300 men, the legion would contain 6000. The 
300 cavalry attached to a legion were divi- 
ded into ten turme or troops, and each troop 
into three decuria, or bodies of ten men 
each. Originally the legion was drawn up 
in three lines: the hastatt, or first line 
were young men in the flower of life, and 
were at first armed with spears (haste), 
whence the name; the principes, or second 
line, were men in the prime of lite 5; and the 
triarii, or third line, were veteran soldiers. 
To these were afterwards added the velites, 
or skirmishers. Each legion was, as it were, 
& separate army, huving ite cavalry and 
light infantry, with the various warlike 
engines then in use; and this arrangement 
had ao many advantages that it was revived 
by the elder Napoleon, who even made his 
legion to consist of the same nuniber as the 
Roman. His had the advantage of artil- 
lery. The 24 tribuni militum were the chief 
officers of the legion, and its principa) stan- 
dard was a ailver or bronze eagie. The 
legions were named according to the order 
in which they were ralsed, from their com- 
mandera (as the Claudian legion), or from 
the place where they were stationed, &c. 
Under Augustus there were 25 legions; 
under Alexander Severus, 32. 

LE’GION OF HON’OUR, an order insti- 
tuted by Napoleon, while consul (May 19, 
1802), for military and civil merit. It con- 
sisted of different grades, us grand crosses, 
crosses, commanders, officers, and legion- 
aries ; allof whom received pensions with 
this mark of distinction, After the restors- 
tion of Louis XVIII, the order underwent 
some modifications, and the number of its 
members was diminished. 

LE/GISLATURE (legis,of a law; and latia, &@ 
proposing : Lat.), that body ina atate which 
ig empowered to make laws. [See CoNnstTi- 
TUTION, COMMONS, PARLIAMENT, &c.) 

LEGIT’IMACY (legitimus, lawful: Lat.), 
in Politics, in ita strict sense, means the 
accordance of an action or an Institution 
with the municipal law of the land, In 
the Janguage of modern politics, the term 
has been used with reference to the old 
hereditary dynasties, and in contradistinc- 
tion from those founded by recent wars 
and revolutions, But it is now very gene- 
rally held that municipal law, or peaceable 
possession, affords the only right to a 
throne; and that all governments become 
legitimate as soon as they are thoroughly 
established. 

LEGU'MB (legumen: Lat.), in Botany, a 
one-celled, one or many-seeded, two-valved 
superior fruit, dehiscing by a suture along 
ite face and !ta back, and bearing its seeds 
on the ventral suture only. The fruit of 
the pea and bean is a legume. It is some- 
times indehiscent, as in the Oassia Fistula, 
bat the line of dehiscence in such species 
fs indicated by the presence of sutures. 
In many genera it passes into a drupe. 

LEM’MA (lémma, from lambano, I take 
Gr.), in Mathematics, a preliminary proposi- 
tion which serves to prepare the way for 
the demonstration of some other. 

LEMMING (Leming: Ger.), the Myodes 
Norvegicue of Zoologists, a rodent animal 
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allfed to the rat, very abundant in the north 
of Europe, and on the shores of the Arctic 
ocean. It is as large as a rat, and is covered 
with a black and yellow fur. Lemmings 
occasionally migrate in sucit vast bodies as 
to devastate the country through which 
they pass. In these emigrations they move 
in a straight line, regarding neither rivers, 
mountains, nor any other obstacle, 

LEM’ON (limon ; Fr.), the fruit of a apiny 
tree, the Citrus Limonum of Botanista, a 
member of the orange order. It was origin- 
ally brought from the tropical parts of 
Asia, but now grown in the south of Europe 
and other warm climates.—_~The prepara- 
tion called salt of lemons, &«., used to re- 
move ink-stains from linen, 18 binoxalate of 
potash. Its effect is produced by the oxalic 
acid dissolving with facility the oxide of 
fron in the tnk, on the combination of 
which with the tannin and gallic acid the 
colour depends ; wiille, at the same time, it 
can be used without any risk of injury to 
the cloth, on which it has no effect. 

LH’MUR (a ghost: Lat.), u genus of 
quadrumanous animals, Each of their four 
extremities is provided with an opposable 
thumb; but the index digit of the hinder 
hand has its nail developed into a long, 
curved, sharp-polnted claw, The lemurs 
differ from the typical quadrumana, and 
approximate to the ordinary quadruped, in 
their elongated pointed head and sharp 
projecting muzzle. They are ajl natives of 
Madagascar and the neighbouring islands. 
Though they belong to a hot climate, they 
are covered with fur ; but this is necessary, 
since they move about in Che nigtt season, 
when, even in tropical climates, [ft is often 
verycold. They feed on fruits, insects, and 
small birds, 

LEM’URES (Lat), among the ancient 
Romans, spectres or ghusts, believed to he 
the souls of the dead, which tormented men 
in the night, In order to prop{tiate them, 
a festival named Lemuria was observed, 
The legend is that it was Instituted by 
Romulus for his brother Remus, and was 
named by him, on that account, Remuria, 
which became corrupted into Lemuria. 

LENS (a lentil: Zat.), in Optics, a thin 
piece of glass or other transparent medium, 
bounded on both sides by polished spherfcal 
surfaces, or on one side by a spherical, and 
on the other by a plane surface. These 
spherical surfaces mnay be either convex or 
concave; and, by combination, give rise tu 
the following :—A spherical lens, or aphere ; 
a double convex lens, or one havin two con- 
vex surfaces ,;which causes rays of light to 
converge ; & plano-convez lens, having one 
plane and one convex spherical surface, 
which also causes the rays of light to con- 
verge; a double concave lens, having two 
concave surfaces, which causes the rays of 
light to diverge; a plano-concave lens, hav- 
ing one plane and one concave spherical 
surface, which also causes the rays of light 
to diverge; a meniscus, having one convex 
and one concave surface, the radius of the 
concave being the larger—it causes the rays 
of light to converge ; a concavo-convex lens, 
having also one convex and one concave 
surface, but the radius of the concave being 
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the smaller—it causes the rays to diverge. 
The effect of a meufacua is the same as 
that of a convex lens of the same focal 
Aistance; and that of a concavo-convex 
lens, the sameens that of a concave lens 
of the game focal distance, The focus of 
a concave lens is imaginary. The focus 
of alens may be very conventently found 
$n practice, by ascertaining at what distance 
from it the sun’s raya are concentrated to 
the smallest point. (See OPTIOs, CONCAVE, 


Od NTIOULAR SCAL’/PEL (lenticulaore : 
Fy.), a surgical instrument employed for 
removing the jagged particles of bone from 
the edge of the perforation made in the 
cranium with a trephine, 

LENTT’GO (a freckle: Zat.), in Medicine, 
a freckly eruption on the skin. 

LEN'TIL (lens: Lat.), the Ervum lens of 
Botanists, a leguminous herb. The secds, 
which are contained in a pod, are round, 
flat, and rather convex in the iniddle. It is 
cultivated for its seeds, which afford a nu- 
tritious food, and also as fodder for cattle. 

LEN’ZINITE, a hydrated silicate of alu- 
mina, found at Erfield in Prussia : it is white, 
translucent, and falls into small hard grains 
when put into water. 

LF’O (a lion: Lat.), in Astronomy, one of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, the fifth in 
order, 

LE‘ONINE VERSE, a kind of Latin verse, 
consisting of hexameters and pentameters, 
of which the final and middle syIlabies 
rhyme. According to some, it derived its 
name from one of the popes, Leo; according 
to others, from Leoninus, a monk of the 
12th century. The following, which js the 
Jatin paraphrase of a well-known dogegrel 
verse, has becn given as an example :— 


*Demon languebat; monachus tune esse 
volebat: 
Ast ubi convaluit, mansit ut anté fuit.’ 


LEOP’ARD (leo, 2 lion; and pardus, a pan- 
ther: Lat.), the Leopardus vartus of Zoo- 
logists. The panther ia now considered to 
belong to the same species, the only dif- 
ference being that the leopard hag small 
apots thickly set, whilat the panther’s spots 
are large and open. But ft has been found 
that there {3 so much variation in these re- 
Rpects that the distinction cannot be relied 
on. The species ig a native both of Africa 
and Asian, The body of this fierce and ra- 
pacious animal is ahont four feet long. 
From the great flexibility of the limbs and 
spine, it cia take surprising leaps, swim, 
crawl, and ascend trees. The hunting 
leopard of India {s the OHBETAH. 

LEPID’OLITE (lepis, a scale; and lithos, 
a atone: Gr.)},a mineral of a granular and 
foliated texture, moderately hard, and ofa 
pinkish colour, It contains lthza, 

LEPIDOPTERA (lepis, a thin fake; and 
vteron, a wing: Gr.), in Entomology, an order 
of insects comprehending the butterflies 
and moths. The maxills are modified into 
aspira) suctorial apparatus (hence they form 
& section of the transtellate Insects); they 
possess for the most part four large mem- 

nous wings, more or less covered with 
delicate scales; and their metamorphosis 














iscomplete. The abdomen of lepidopterous 
insects consists of six or seven annull, 
and is attached to the thorax by a very 
small portion of its diameter. The females 
usually deposit their ova, often very nu 
merous, on the vegetables that are to nou- 
Yish the Jarve—which are well known as 
caterpiliara—and perish soon after. Some 
species of larve@ attack woollen clotha, furs, 
leather, bacon, wax, &c. Bome of them 
form socfeties, and live under a silken tent, 
which they spin in common. Caterpillars 
usually change thelr skin four times, be- 
fore passing into the state of nymph or 
chrvsalls: most of them spin a cocoon, in 
which they enclose themselves The lept- 
doptera issue from thelr ny mphal envelope 
through a slit which is effected in the back 
of the thorax, 7 

LEP’ROSY (lepra, from lepros, rough: 
Gr.), a cutaneous disease, appearing indry, 
white, thin, scurfy scales, either on the 
whole body or some part of it. Theleprosy 
fs of various kinds; that to which the Jews 
were particularly subject ia snpposed to 
have been elephantiasis, or black leprosy. 
The Jewish law, without excepting even 
kings, excluded lepers from communion 
with mankind, banishing them into the 
country or uninhabited places, 

LE’PUS (a hare: Lat), (See HARE.) 

LE’/ROI LE VEUT (the king wills it : F¥.). 
(See ASBENT.) 

LETH’‘ARGY (léthargia, from léthé, for- 
getfulness: Gr.), a heavy unnatural alum- 
ber, sometimes bordering on apoplexy, from 
which {it 1s difficult to rouse the patient. 
Sometimes it mises from a plethoric state, 
or from over-fatigue of mind. 

LE/THE, tn the ancient Mythology, one 
of the rivers of hel), signifying oblamon or 
forgetfulness; ita waters having, according 
to poctical fiction, the pecniHar quality of 
making those who drank of them cntirely 
forget everything. 

LETTER (littera, Lat.), a mark or cha- 
racter, written, printed, or engraved; used 
as the representative of a sound, or of an 
articulation of the human organs of speech, 
As sounds are audible, and communicate 
ideas by means of the ear, so letters are 
visible representatives of sounds, and com- 
municate thoughts by means of the eye. It 
is not known by whom, or even by what 
nation, letters were invented. They ure 
divided into vowels and consonants, and 
the latter into mutes and ligiwids. Diph- 
thongs, also, are included fn the classifica- 
tion. _— LETTER OF ATTORNEY, called also 
power of attorney, in Law, a writing by 
which a person appoints another todo a law- 
ful act In his stead, as to receive debts, &e. 
—— LETTER OF CREDIT, among Merchants, 
a letter written by a merchant or banker to 
his correspondent abroad, requesting him 
to credit the bearer as far as a certain 
sum.—~— LETTER OF MARQUE, an extraordi- 
nary commission granted by the govern- 
ment to commanders of merchant-ships 
or others, in time of war, to make reprisals 
on the enemy. The ship so commissioned 
is also called a letter of marque, (See Prr- 
VATEER,)——_- LETTERS-PATENT, writings to 
which is attached the great seal of Eng 
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land; so called because they are open. 


They authorize some act, grant some right, 
or confer some place or dignity. [See 
PATENT.) 

LET’TISE, the language spoken in Cour- 
land and Livonia. With the Lithuanian, a 
language spoken in Fastern Prussia and the 
nelghbouring part of Russia, it forma the 
J.ettic division of the Indo-European or 
Aryan fainily. 

LEV’CIN (leukos, white : Gr.), in Chemis- 
try, a white pulvernient substance obtained 
from the fibres of bec f, albumen, or casein, 
by boiling it In a strong solution of potash 
and neutralizing the liquid with sulphuric 
acid, 

LEUD'CITE (same deriv), a crystallized 
mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, and 
potash; of a grey or white colour, and gener- 
ally opaque; somewhat Hke a garnet It 
occurs in lava, particularly that of Vesuvius: 
hence {tt has been termed Vesuvian or vol- 
canic garnet. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA’TIO (leukophlegmatos : 
from leuwkoa, white; and phlegma, phlegm : 
Gr.), in Medicine, an epithet for a dropsical 
habit, with a white bloated skin 

LEUCO’THIOP (leukos, white; and Ai- 
thiops, an Ethioplan: @r.), an albino, or & 
white person of a black race 

LEVANT?’ (levante, rising: Ttal),a name 
under which are included Turkey, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Egypt, &c, washed by the 
Mediterranean and its contiguous waters 
The word is applied, In 2 general sense, to 
any country which fs to the east of us. 

LEVA/RI FA‘CIASB (you will cause to be 
raised: Lat), in Law,a writ directed to the 
sheriff to levy a Judgment debt upon the 
lands and goods of the party against whom 
it is issued; and by virtue of which the 
gheriff may seize all his goods, and receive 
the rents and profits of his lands, ti]! satis- 
faction be made. It is superseded, tin prac- 
tice, except {n cases of outlawry, by a writ 
of elegit, which takes possession of the Jands 
themselves. 

LEVA’‘/TORS (levafor, a lifter: Lat.), fn 
Anatomy, an appellation given to several 
muscles, whose office ig to lift up the parts 
to which they are respectively attached, 

LEWEE (lever, to rise: Fr,—because It 
was originally a vistt pald to the sovereign, 
on hisrising in the morning), a ceremonial 
visit to the sovereign, paid by the nobility, 
gentry, &c., to him. Itis attended by gentle- 
men only, by which itis distinguished from 
what is termed a drawing-room. The Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and the Speak- 
er of the Houre of Commons have also thetr 
levees, 

LEV’RE-EN-MASSE (a universal rising : 
Fr.), a military expression for the patriotic 
rising of a whole people, including all those 
capable of bearing arms, who are not other- 
wise engaged in the regular service. It is 
the moat formidable obstacle an enemy can 
encounter, In Germany it {s called the Land- 
atrurm, in distinction from the Landwehr, or 
militia; and in 1818 the governments of 
Northern Germany called {ft forth in every 
part of the conntry. 

LEVEL (lefel : Sax.), is an instrument for 
aacertaining when a line isat right angles 
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to the direction of the gravitating force at 
any given place, and when consequently {t 
lies in the plane of the horizon of that place, 
A apirit level is attached to the telescope of 
the levelling instrament by’ which engineers 
ascertain the difference of elevation be 
tween two points, Levelling may also be 
performed by the theodolite.——The art of 
levelling ia particularly applied to the lay ing 
out grounds, regulating descents, draining 
morasses, conducting water, &¢c.; and, in 
fortification, the reducing an uneven sur- 
face tothat ofaplane, so thatthe works may 
be of a corresponding height and figure. 

LE’/VER (lever, to raise: Fr.), in Mechanica, 
arod moving about a centre or prop called 
a fulcrum, and having forces applied to two 
or more points {n it. The lever is either 
rectilinear, as a balance-beam 3 or angular, 
as & bell-crank. And its arms move in 
the same plane, as in the examples just 
mentioned ; or in different planes, ay in the 
mechanism of organs, locomotives, &c, 
The lever also has equal arms, as in the 
common halance, where no mechanical ad- 
vantage is gained; or unequal. Ifunequal, 
the fulcrum is either between the extrem!- 
ties, or atone of them. When the fulcrum 
is between the extremities, whcther equl- 
distant from them or not, it isaleverof tho 
Jirst order. If the fulcrum is at one ex- 
tremity, and the power at the other, it Is a 
lever of the second order. If the fulcrum fs 
at one extremity, and the weight or resist- 
ance at the other, it {5 a lever of the 
third order. Whatever the kind of lever, 
when there !s equilibrium, the power is to 
the weight as the length of the arm on 
which the weight acts is to the length of 
the arm on which the power acts—provided 
the directions in which the power and 
welght act are perpendicular to the arms of 
the lever; otherwise, the power 1s to the 
weight as thelengthofa perpendicular from 
the fulcrum tothe direction in which the 
weight acts ia to the length of a perpendi- 
ewlar from the fulcrum to the direction in 
which the power acta. 

LEVIGA/‘TION (levigatio, a smoothing: 
TLat,), the mechanical operation or process 
of grinding the parts of bod{es to a fine 
paste, by rubhing them with the flat face 
of a stone called a muller upon another 
stone called the table or slab, or by anal- 
ogous means. If the result is stirred in 
water, powders of different degrees of 
fineness may be obtained hy separating 
those which subside in success!ve intervals 
of time, 

LE’/VITES, a term applied In Scripture 
to such of the tribe of Levi as were em- 
ployed in the lower offices and ministries 
of the temple. In this particular, they 
were distinguished from the priests, who, 
being descended from Aaron, were Jikewise 
of the tribe of Levi. The Levites bore 
some resemblance in the tabernacle and 
1emple of the Jews to the deacons among 
Christians. They were employed in bring: 
ing wood, water, and other necessaries for 
the sacrifice, and they sang and played 
; upon instruments in the temple. They 
alao applied themselves to the study of the 
Inw, and were the ordinary judges of the 
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country, though always subordinate to the 
priests. Their subsistence was derived from 
the tithes of corn, fruit, and cattle, through- 
out Isracl; but the priests were entitled to 
a tenth of theiréithes, by way of first-fruits 
to the Lord 

LEVITICUS, 8 canonical book of the 
Old Testament, 80 called from its contain- 
ing the laws and regulations relating to 
the priests, Levites, and sacrifices. These 
duties, rites, and ceremontes formed what 
is termed the Levitical law, 

LEVW'ITY (lewmtas: Lat), in Physics, the 
privation or want of weight in a body, when 
compared with another that is heavier, in 
which sense {it stands opposed to gravity 

LEXICOTL/OGY (lexis, diction ; and logos, 
a description ° Gr), that branch of literature 
which treats of the proper meaning aud 
just application of words. 

LEX‘'IOON (G%.), a book containing an 
alphabetical arrangement of the words of a 
language, with an explanation of the mean- 
ing of each. 

LEY, in Chemistry, the solution of a 
caustic alkal{: in ordinary language, the 
impure alkaline solution obtained from 
ashes, and rendered caustic by lime. 

LEY’DEN JAR (from the place where its 
principle was discovered), in electrical ex- 
periments, & glass jar having the outside and 
the inside coated to a certain height with 
tin-foll. The glass under the foil can then 
be charged with the opposite electricities, 
which may be preserved in the samestate for 
any length of time. But if a ptece of metal 
be made to connect the two coatings the 
two charges instantly unite with violence 

LEZE MAJ'ESTY (cramen les@ majestatis 
Lat.), in Jurisprudence, any offence against 
|| the sovereign power of the state, Among 
the Romans, it comprehended rebellion, 
usurpation of office, &c. 

LHER’ZOLATE, in Mineralogy, a variety 
of pyroxene, of an emerald-green colour, 
brillfant when crystallized, and transiucent. 

LIA‘NAS, or LIANES (lar, to tie: Span,), 
the name given in Spanish America to 
twining plants which spread from tree to 
tree and render a tropical forest impassable 
—the Oable plants of the English. 

LI‘AS, in Geology, a secondary formation 
lying between the oolite and the trias, con- 
sisting of beds of argillaceous Iimestone, 
marl, and clay, richly stored with fossils 
The name is an English provincial one, but 
it has been generally adopted by geologists. 
In England the Has forma an almost con- 
tinuous bagd from the sea at Lyme Regis, 
in Dorsetshire, to the coast of Yorkshire, 
being only interrupted by the Mendip Hills 
in the southern and by the marshland at 
the mouth of the Humber in the northern 
part of this long range. At Whitby the 
strata consist of shales enclosing jet and 
lurge fragments of bitumenised wood. The 
lime obtained from some of the lias beds 
has the valuable property of hardening 
under water. In France and Germany the 
lias 18 also well developed. As to fossils, 
ammonites and other mollusca abound ; fish 
are plentiful, but the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the number of es reptiles that 
have been discovered this formation 
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LIBA'TION (libatio, from lrbo, I pour out 
Lat.), among the Greeks and Komans, was 
an essential part of solemn sacrifices. Tt 
was also performed alone, as a drink offer- 
ing, by way of procuring the protectioa 
and favour of the gods in the ord{nary 
affairs of life. At sacrifices, after the liba- 
tion had been tasted by the priest and hand- 
ed to the bystanders, it was poured upon 
the victim. At entertainments, alittle wine 
was generally poured out of the cup, before 
the Hquor began to circulate, to show their 
gratitude to the gods for the blessings they 
enjoved, The libations to the dead were 
not performed till the ninth day after the 
burning or interment; and conaisted of 
milk, wine, or blood, and generally con- 
cluded the funeral solemnities, 

LUBEL (lbellus, a little book : Lat.), in 
Law, the publication of written or printed 
matter which tends to degrade a manin the 
opinion of his neighbours, or to make him 
hated or ridiculous, Both the author and 
the publisher of a libel are Hable to an action 
Any book, pamphlet, writing, or picture, 
containing such representations, although 
only communicated to a single person, is 
considered in law a publication ; and libel- 
Jers may be brought to punishment by a 
prosecution, 2r be compelled to make re- 
paration by a civil action The latter 
is grounded upon the injury which the 
Hibel 18 supposed to occasion to the indvi- 
dual, the public prosecution, upon {ts ten- 
dency to provoke a breach of the peace, 
A person who sends a libel privately to the 
person Hibelled is indictable (hut not action- 
able), because this proceeding has a ten- 
dency to cause a breach of the peace. For- 
merly it was immaterial, with respect to 
an indictment for libel, whether the mat- 
ter of it was true or false, since the provo- 
cation, and not the falsity, was to be pun- 
ished criminally; but it was otherwise in 
an action for damages. At piesent, however, 
in pleading to an indictment, the defendant 
ma), by way of defence, allege the truth of 
the matters charged, and may show that 
thefr publication ig for the good of society 
Special provisions have been made for the 
benefit of editors and proprietors of news- 
papers and other periodical publications 
Unless the intent is shown to be malicious, 
it ia no libel to print or reprint partiamen- 
tary papers, or extracts from them. The 
jury are now authorized to decide not only 
on the publication and meaning of the libel 
butalso on its criminality, which was for- 
merly left to the judge, Libel isa greater 
offence than slander. Any person who with 
a view to extort money or to procure an 
appointment publishes, or threatens to 
publish, a libel, or offers to prevent the 
publishing of one, is indictable. In all in- 
dictments or informations by a private 
prosecutor for a defamatory hbsl, if judg- 
ment is given for the defendant, he is en- 
titled to costs from the prosecutor,_—. 
LIBEL, in the Ecclestastical and Admiralty 
courts, the formal written statement of 
the complainant’s ground of compla{nt 
against the defendant. 
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LIBEL/LULA, in Entomology, a genus 
of neuropterous insects including the va- 
rious species of DRAGON-FLY, which see. 

LI’BER (the {nner bark: Lat.),in Botany, 
the inner lining of the bark of exogenous 

lanta. It ia a mixture of woody and cellu- 
ar tissue, and seems to be formed annually 
at the same time aa the concentric zones of 
wood. It conveys downwards the secretions 
elaborated in the bark and Jeaves; and it is 
the principal seat of the laticiferous vessels. 
The liber layer of the Lime and some other 
trees affords material for cordage and mats. 
[See Lao# BARK.) It ig their liber which 
renders the fiax, hemp, mallow, and nettle 
tribes valuable for manufacturing purposes. 
Backs are made in Western India from a 
tree called Antiaris saccidora by cutting a 
thick branch, letting it soak a while in water, 
and then beating it with clubs until the li- 
ber and bark separate from the wood. They 
are then pulled inside out, and the wood is 
sawn off near the lower end, where a picce 
is left to form the bottom of the sack. 

LIB/ERAL ARTS (liveraia, belonging to 
freedom : Lat.), anch as depend more on the 
exertion of the mind than on manual le- 
bour. The term was first applied to them 
to distinguish them from the mechanic arts, 
originally exercised chiefly by slaves. 

LIBER/TTS (a freedman: Lat.), in Roman 
Antiquity, a person who from being a slave 
had obtained his freedom. According to 
Suetonius, the liberti were such ac had been 
actually made free themselves ; the libertint 
were the children of such persons; but Li- 
bertinus seems rather to mean one belong- 
ing to the class of liberti. 

LIB’ERTY (libertas: Lat.), in general de- 
notes a state of freedom, as distinguished 
from slavery, the power of Hving as a man 
pleases, or without being controlled by an- 
other. J¢ is of various kinds :—1. Natural 
liberty, a state of exemption from the con- 
trol of others, and from positive laws and 
the tnetitutions of social lffe. 2. Civil H- 
berty, the security from the arbttrary will 
of others, which is afforded by the laws. 3. 
Political liberty, civil liberty ina more ex- 
tensive sense; it properly designates the 
freedom of a nation or state from all unjust 
abridgment of itsrights and independence 
by another nation. 4. Religious liberty, or 
liberty of conscience, the right of forming 
one’s own opinion on religious subjects and 
of worshipping the Supreme Being accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, unfetter- 
ed by external control,—— LIBERTY OF THE 
PrEss, the frce power of publishing what 
one pleases; subject, however, to punish- 
ment for what is nishlevous to public mo- 
rals, or injurtous to individuals. ‘ Men,’ says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘are never so likely to settle 
a question rightly as when they discuss it 
freely. A government can interfere in dis- 
cussion only by making it leas free than 1¢ 
would otherwise be. Men are most likely to 
form just opinions when they have no other 
wieh than to know the truth, and areexempt 
from all influence either of hope or fear. 
government, a8 governinent, can bring 
nothing but the influence of hopes and 
fears to support its doctrines, It carries 
om controversy ot with reason but with 
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bribes and threats. If tt employs reasons, 
{t does go not in virtue of any powers which 
velong to it ug a government. Thus, instead 
ofa contest between argument and argu- 
ment, we havea contest between argument 
and force, Instead of a contest in which 
truth, from the natural constitution of the 
human mind, has a decided advantage over 
falsehood, we have a contest in which truth 
can bo victorious only by accident.’ 

LUBRA (the balance: Zat.), in Astro- 
nomy, a sign of the zodiac: so called he- 
cause, when the sun enters it, the days and 
nights are equal.-——L1BRA, in Roman An- 
tiquity, a pound weight; also a coin equal 
In vajue to twenty denarij. 

LYV'BRARY (librarium: Lat.), a word used 
to denote either a collection of books or the 
apartment or edifice for holding them. The 
first public library of which we have any 
certain account in history was founded at 
Athens by Hipparchus, 526 B.0.; the second 
of any note, at Alexandria, by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 284, The latter was burnt by 
the Roman army, 47 B.o., 400,000 valuable 
books being destroyed in the conflagration. 
A second library, formed from the remains 
of the first at Alexandria, by Ptolemy’s suc- 
cessors, and said to have consisted of 700,000 
volumes, was totally destroyed by the Sara- 
cens, at the command of the caliph Omar, 
AD. 642. How many treasures of ancient 
lore were thus frremedciahbly lost must ever 
remain unknown: but ic is more than pro- 
bable, when we consider the labour of tran- 
ascribing, that a very trifling portion of the 
\{terature of remote ages has been preserved 
to us. The most valuable Hbrarfes {in 
Europe, at present existing, have been 
stated to contain printed books and mant- 
acripts as follows:—The Royal Library, 
Paris, 824,000 vols. and 80,000 MSS. The 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 420,000 vols, and 
30,000 MSS. The Royal Central, Munich, 
800,000 volx. and 24,000 MSS. The Vatican, 
Rome, 100,000 vols. and 40,000 MSS. Uni- 
versity, Gdtthlugen, 300,000 vols. and 5,000 
MSS. British Museum, nearly 700,000 vols. 
and 32,000 MSS. Vienna, 453,000 vols. and 
16,000 MSS. St. Petersburg, 505,000 vols. 
and 21,000 MSS. Naples, 300,000 vols. and 
6,000 MSS. Dresden, 300,000 vols. and 8,700 
MSS. Copenhagen, 557,000 vols. and 30,000 
MSS. Berlin, 460,000 vols. and 5,000 MSS, 
These numbers can be given only as ap- 
proximationa, since the number of works 
in the various Mbrarjes is continually aug- 
nented, and in some of them with great ra- 
pidity ; but they serve to convey an idea of 
the vastness of these collections, as well as 
thefr relative rnagnitudes. 

LIBRA'TION (lbratio, a weighing: Lat.), 
in Astronomy, an apparent irregularity of 
the moon's motion, which makes her seem 
to librate about her axis, sometimes trom 
the east to the west, at others from the 
west to the east; so that the parts in the 
western limb or margin of the moon some- 
times recede from the centre of the disk, 
and sometimes move towards it, by which 
means they become alternately visible and 
invisible to the inhabitants of the earth, It 
is of three kinds :—1. Libration tn longitude 
which is ccasioned by the rotary motion of 
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the moon about her axis not being always 
pele equal to the angular velocity in 
" 


er orbit. 2. Libration in latitude, which is 
occasioned by the inclination of the moon's 
axis of rotatiog to the plane of her orbit: 
her axis retaining the same direction in 
space, the poles of rotation and parts adja- 
cent to them become alternately visible as 
she movesinher orbit, 38. Dzwrnal libration, 
which is a consequence of the lunar paral- 
lax: the spectator at the earth’s surface 
observes points on the moon’s disk ut her 
rising, which disappear as her elevation in- 
creases, While new ones on the opposite 
border come into view as she descends. 

LICEN’TIATE (same derw.), in Law, ono 
who has full license to practise any art or 
faculty ; generally, a physician who has a 
license to practise granted by the College 
of Physicians, Cambridge is the only Eng- 
Ish university which grants the degree of 
licentiate, and that only in medicine. 

LICHENOG’RAPHY (leichén, a Uchen; 
and grapho, I write: G@r.), the science which 
illustrates the natural history of luchens, 

LICH’ENS (Lat.; from leichén: Gr.), in 
Botany, an order of cryptogamic plants 
found in all parts of the world. They grow 
on the ground, on rocks and stones, and on 
tree trunks. They are frequently mere 
crusts of various bright colours; but often 
they rise up, and form amall branches. They 
draw their nourishment from the air, not 
from the substance to which they are at- 
tached, The reproductive matter is of two 
kinds :—1. Spores, which are usually im- 
mersed In discs or shields that burst through 
the outer layer. 2. Minute cells, that are 
thrown off from an inner layer. Lichens 
are abundant iu the temperate and cold 
parts of the earth. Many of them are of no 
known use; but some, as the reindeer moss 
(Oenomyce rungiferina), the Iccland moss 
(Cetraria Islandica), and several species of 
Gyrophora (Tripe de roche), are capable of 
supporting animal life. Iceland moss, when 
deprived of its hitterness by boiling, is an 
excellent food for invalids. Some lichens 
are used as medicines; thus, the Variolaria 
faginea. But their principal importance is 
as dyes, many of them affording brilliant 
colours; thus, orchil, cudbear, perolle, &c. 
‘ Lichens,' says Mr. H. Y. Hind, ‘ grow with 
exceeding slowness, but retain their general 
form and vitality for very many years. They 
are truly “time-stains,” They survive the 
most intense cold and live during long 
summer droughts in tropical climates, 
From the apr zones to the equator, under 
all conditions of heat and cold, on the most 
unyielding and barren rocks, on the Iiving 
and the dead, wherever there is light, li- 
chens grow.’ 

LIO’'TORS (lictores, from ligo, I bind: 
Lat.),in Roman Antiquity, officers or beadles 
who carried the fasces before the chief 
magistrates whenever they appeared in 
public. It was also a part of their duty to 
be the public executioners in beheading, 
acourging, &c. A dictator was attended by 
twenty-four Hctors; a consul by twelve; 
the master of the horse, and pretor, by six; 
and each Vestal virgin had one, 

LIEGE (ige: Fr.),a term used chiefly in 


Creasury. | Liar 
combination : thus, liege lord, one that ac 
knowledges no superior, the chief lord of 
the fee ; liege man, who owes homage and al- 
legiance to the liege lord. By the term liege 
people are meant the subjects of a monarch, 
because they owe him their allegiance. 

LIVEN (a bond: Fy.), in Law, the right 
which one person, in certain cases, pos- 
sesses of detaining property belonging to 
another, when placed in his possession, until: 
some demand, which he has, is satisfied. 
Liens are of two kinds; particular lens 
that is, where the person in possession of 
goods may detain them until a claim which 
accrues to him in respect of those identical 
goods is satisfied ; and general lens, that is, 
where the person in possession may detain 
the goods, not only for his claim accruing 
in respect of them, but also for the general 
balance of his account with the owners. 
Some liens are created by express agree 
ment, and some by usage, 

LIEUTEN‘ANT (fF*., literally one who 
holds a place), an officer who supplies the 
place and discharges the office of a superior 
in his absence. Of these, some are civil, as 
lord-lieutenants of kingdoms, and lord-leu- 
tenants of counties; and others are mili- 
tary, as Heutenant-generals, lieutenant- 
colonels, Heutenants of horse, foot, or of 
ships of war. Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
the chief executive officer of the Irish go- 
verninent, representing, in some respects, 
the person of the sovereign. He cvorre- 
sponds with the secretary for the Home De 
partment; but the management of Irish 
affairs in London ts chiefly committed to 
his chief secretary. His salary is usually 
20,0001. per annum. He has the power of 
bestowing certain offices under the govern- 
ment, of creating knights, and of pardoning 
all crimes except high treason. Before the 
union, he summoned and prorogued the 
Irish parliament; but no bill could be pas- 
sed without the royal assent.—-Lord-liew- 
tenants of counties, officers who, upon any 
invasion or rebellion, have power to call out 
the militia, and to give commissions to 
colonels and other officers, to arm and form 
them {nto regiments, troops, and companies. 
Under the lord-lieutenants are deputy-leu- 
tenants, who have similar powers; these are 
chosen by the lord-lieutenants out of the 
principal gentlemen of each county, and pre- 
sented tothe sovereign for approbation. 
Ineutenant-generel,an officer next in rank to 
the general. —— Lieutenant-colonel, the officer 
hetween the colonel aud the major.~— 
Lieutenant, in the army, the officer next 
below a captain, In the navy, an officer 
who ranks with acaptain in the army : there 
are first and second lieutenants, with differ- 
ent pay. 

LIFE (liflan, to live: Saz.), {no a general 
sense, that state of animals acd plants, or 
of any organized betngs, {un which their 
natural functions and motions are per- 
formed ; or in which the organs are capahle 
of performing their functions. The life of 
an animal body may be spoken of in a 
chemical and a physiological sense. Life is 
antagonistic to ordinary chemical action: 
the moment death occurs, decomposition 





begins, though it may not be at once per 
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life, the gastric juice has no action, is some- 
tines perforated by it after death. The 
following are the resulta of careful investi- 
gation, regarding the duration of human 
fe :—1. The proportion of births to the 
actual stationary population of any place, 
expresses, or is relative to, the average 
duration of life in that population. For 
example, suppose this proportion to be in 
the ratio of one to twenty-eight, the average 
life of the inhabitants of the place will be 
found to be twenty-eight years. 2. The 
female sex enjoys at every period of life, 
except at puberty, at which epoch the 
mortality is rather higher among young fe- 
males, & greater longevity than the maje 
sex. 3. Pregnancy and labour occasion, 
indeed, a considerable loss of life; but this 
loss disappears, or 1s merged, in the general 
mass. 4 The so-called climacteric periods 
of life do not seem to have any influence on 
the longevity of either sex. 5, The average 
duration of life, at the present time, is in 
liussia about twenty-one years; in Prussia, 
twenty-nine; in Switzerland, thirty-four ; 
in France, thirty-six; and in Eng)and, 
thirty-eightyears. 6, The average duration 
of life has, in recent tines, increased very 
greatly in most cities of Europe, which 
arises from greater cleanliness and hetter 
ventilation. 7, Inreference to the influence 
of professions or occupations in Ife, {¢ 
seems that ecclesiastics are, on the whole, 
the longest, and medical men the shortest 
livers: military men are nearly between the 
two extremes; but jet, proportionally, 
they, more frequently than others, reach 
very advanced years. 8. The mortality is 
generally greater in manufacturing than in 
agricultural districts. 9. Marriage is de- 
cidedty favourable to longevity, 10. The 
mortality among the poor is always greater 
than among the wealthier classes, 1). The 
mortality in a population appears to be al- 
ways proportionate to its fecundity : as the 
number of births increases, 80 does the 
number of deaths at the same time. 

LI'FE-BOAT, a vessel so constructed as 
to be capable of putting to sea in the most 
stormy weather, and withstanding the fury 
of a tempest ; by means of life-boats many 
lives are annually saved from wrecks and 
yessela in distress. They are generally 
built wide and shallow, with the head and 
stern alike, that they may be rowed in either 
direction. They are cased round on the 
inside of the upper part with cork, to render 
them buoyant, although filled with water, 
and loaded with as many persons as can be 
placed in them ; the cork also tends to pre- 
serve equilibrium, or to restore it. I1t is 
painted white, to be conspicuous on emer- 
ging from a bollow sea. 

LI'FE-BUOY, a buoy with a mast, to 
render it conspicuous. It is thrown into 
the sea when any one falls overboard; and 
has usually attached to it a composition, 
which ia fired by the very act of disengaging 
{t from its place, and which burns with a 
strong light. 

LI'FE-ESTATES, in Law, freehold estates 
not of inheritance. 

LI’PE-GUARDS, the body-guard of a 
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ceptible: the stomach, on which, during , sovereign prince. There are two regiments 


of English life-guards, each having 82 offi- 
cers, 53 non-commissioned officers, and 851 
privates, 

LIFTS, the ropes which support the ends 
of yards or booms against the weight of 
the men upon them. 

LIG’/AMENT (ligamentum, from ligo, ] 
bind: Zat.), In Anatomy, a strong elastic 
membrane, connecting the extremities of 
the movable bones. Boiled in water, 
membranes yield more or less gelatine, ano 
leave some insoluble albumen. They are 
divided generally into capsular ligamenta, 
which surround the joints like a bag, and 
connecting lizaments, 

LIG‘ATURE (ligatura, from same: Lat.), 
{n Surgery, a cord, band, or string of va- 
rious thickness, coycred with white wax; 
it is used for the purpose of tying arteries, 
veins, or other parts.—In Music, a line 
connecting notes, 

LIGHT, in Physics, that peculiar pro- 
perty of niatter which affects the nerves of 
sight, and causes us to see,——A ray of 
light Is an exceedinely small portion ot 
Hgbt as it comes from a Juminous body. 
A bean of light is a collection of parallel 
rays. A medium is a body which affords a 
passage for the rays of Hight. A pencil of 
raysisamarss of diverging or converging 
rays. Converging rrays are those which tend 
to a common point; diverging rays, those 
which come from one point, and coutinually 
separate ag they proceed. The rays of ght 
are parallel, where the Hnes which they de- 
scribeare ao, Theradiant point isthe point 
from which diverging rays proceed. The 
focus {ps the point to which the converging 
rays are directed. Light passes off from a 
Juminous body in all directions; and its 
Intensity decreases as the square of the dis- 
tance increases: thus, if one object is twice 
as far from a luminous body as another of 
the same size, it will reecive only one-fourth 
as much light as the Jatter. The velocity 
with which light travels is enormous; it 
was estimated, on astronomical data, at 
183,470 miles per second; but according to 
Léon Foucault's recent experiments with the 
‘turning mirror,’ it is 185,170 English miles 
per second; and it requires little more than 
a quarter of an hour to pass through the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit, When light 
encounters an obstacle, some of it is re- 
flected, sume absorbed, and, if the inter- 
posed body is not opaque, some of it is 
transmitted. During transmission it 1s 
modified, being in some caser: as with 
doubly refracting crystals, decomposed into 
two white rays, possessing different pro- 
perties; aud in others, as with glass 
prisms, decomposed into a number of 
coloured rays, accompanied by rays which 
are colourless, and in fact invisible, but 
which have marked chemical and calorific 
properties. Light, heat, and the chetnical 
principle seem to be modifications of the 
same element; but there are circumstances 
in which they differ :—a thin plate of glase 
will {ucercept much of the heat, butnone of 
the light, of an ordinary fire; the quantity, 
however, of heat intercepted diminishes 
as ite intensity is increased, and the rays 
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from a body that is white-hot pass through 
it with but little interruption. On the 
other hand, obsidian and black mica allow 
free to the heat, but intercept all 
the light. Pale yellow giass intercepts all 
the chemical, but transmits all the lumi- 
nous rays. Blue glass intercepts most of the 
luminous, but none of the chemical rays. 
Solar light may be considered to consist of 
two raya of diferent polarities; of three 
kinds of rays having different properties, 
the the chemical, and the luminous ; 
and the last of three different colours, the 
blue, the yellow, and the red, from which all 
others are formed: white being due tc the 
presence, and black to the absence, of ali 
the colours. Two theories have been pro- 
posed regarding the nature of light, each 
capable of explaining all ita phenomena, 
with perhaps the exception of interference 
(which see}, The one called that of emis- 
ston, adopted by Newton, supposed light to 
consist of exceedingly minute particles of 
a pecullar matter thrown out bya luminous 
body. It seems most in accordance with 
chemical science, many experiments in 
which appear to show that light is actually 
combined in some instances with elemen- 
tary substances, and in others liberated 
from them. ‘I'l:us, when carbon and oxygen 
are united s0 as to form carbonic acid, ight 
is set free; but when carbonic acid is again 
Gecomposed by the vegetable, light is re- 
quired, seemingly that {t may enter into 
combination. The other theory, called the 
undulatory, adopted by most modern phi- 
losophers, supposes light to be the vibration 
of some ethereal medium which pervades 
all space, just as sound is the vibration of 
atmospheric air. Astronomy furnishes us 
with some reason for supposing the ex- 
istence of such a medium ; and it fs certain 
chat we cannot as yet satisfactorily explain 
the phenemenon of interference, except by 
the undulatory theory.—— Affects of light on 
vegetables. The change of position in the 
leaves of plants, at different periods of the 
day, is entirely owing to the agency of 
light, and that planta which grow in win- 
dows in the inside of houses, are, as it were, 
solicitous to turn their leaves towards the 
light. The more fully plants are exposed 
to the light, the more colour they acquire. 
Sir Humphry Davy found, by experiment, 
that red rose-trees, carefully excluded from 
the light, produce roses almost white, 
LI’GHTHOUSE, a tower or lofty building 
on the sea-coast, intended to direct seamen 
in navigat shipe at night, by the exhi- 
bition of alight which is vf some definite 
{ntensity and colour, and which sometimes 
revolves or disappears at certain fixed 
periods. Lighthouses were used in very 
ancient times; that which was constructed 
on the isle of Pharos, opposite to Alexan- 
dria, was so celebrated, that it has given its 
name to all similar erections, It is said to 
have been 500 feet high; to have been 
visible at a distance of 45 miles; and to 
have cost 800 talents, or about 16,0001. of 
our money. The old mode of Hghting a 
beacon was to burn wood orcoalin a grate 
on the top; down to 1807, candles were 
bui ned in the Eddystone lighthouse. But, 
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whatever materials are used, much of the 
light must be lost, unless means are taken 
to give it a horizontal direction. This may 
be effected by either a catoptric or dioptric 
apparatus, that is, either by reflection or 
refraction. When the catoptric system is 
used, the flame of an argand burner is 
usually placed in the focus of a parabolic 
reflector ; and, to produce a light of suffi- 
cient intensity, eight lamps and mirrors are 
generally united, in such a way that the 
lights are blended into one. When the light 
fg to revolve, the Jamps are attached to a 
frame, which is moved round with the pro- 
per velocity by clockwork. If the dioptric 
system is employed, eight powerful lenses 
are fixed in a fraine, thelr axis being in 
the same plane, and meeting in a com- 
mon focus, in which the lamp is placed. 
Various methods have been devised for 
preventing a loss of the raya which pass 
xbove and below the lenses. When it is 
not a revolving light, the number of lenses 
ought to be, practically, infinite, that the 
light may be thrown to every part of the 
horizon. Thirty-two lenses have been 
used; but far more successful results are 
obtained by using a cylindric belt of glass, 
whose figure is generated by the revolution 
of the largest vertical outline ofa powerful 
double convex lens round its focus. This belt 
is aided above and below by a serivs of pris- 
matic rings or zones, which throw most of 
the remaining light also ina proper direc- 
tion, The light is generally produced by an 
argand burner; and, as the dioptric system 
requires % more powerful lamp, a series of 
concentric burners is used—the number of 
these, with a first-class light, being four, 
Gas is sometimesemployed, but allattempts 
to apply the Drummond or voltaic light 
have failed. Red is the only coloured light 
which causes a lighthouse to be recognised 
at a sufficient distance. Lighthouses are 
distinguished also by the tume of revolution 
of their Hight. Some of them havea flash- 
ing ght: that is, the flashes and eclipses 
succeed each other go rapidly as to give 
rise to the appearance of scintillations. An 
intermittent light is one that is suddenly 
eclipsed and as auddenly revealed, exhibit- 
ing an appearance very different from a re- 
volving light. Sometimes there are two 
lights, one over or beside the other, or one 
redaud the other white, Of late years mag- 
neto-electricity has been employed as the 
illuminating agent. the Hght thus pro- 
duced being much more intense than any 
that can be obtained from a manageable 
number of oil-lamps or argand burners. At 
Dungeness, on the coast of Kent, there is a 
light of thiskind. A small steam engine is 
employed to cause a number of soft iron 
cores, surrounded by coils of wire, torotate 
past a series of large permanent magnets, 
The streams of electricity thus generated 
are collected and conveyed by a wire into 
the middle of the illuminating apparutus 
{nthe tower of the lighthouse. It is there 


sade to pass between two points of char- 
coal, and in the act of doing this it produces 
a continuous spark of great brilliancy, 
LIGHTNING (from light), in Meteoro- 
logy, a flash of light euddenly appearing in 
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| the atmosphere, and commonly disappear- 
ing in the same instant; sometimes at- 
tended with clouds and thunder. Lightning 
is produced by the passage of electricity 
from one body to another. Thunder is the 
explosion of clouds charged with it; and 
lightning is to thunder what the flash ta to 
the report of gunpowder. Sometimes the 
electricity passes from one cloud to an- 
other; sometimes from a cloud to the 
earth, or vice versa. The different forms of 
the flashes of lightning are all found in 
electric sparks ; and the ordinary electrical 
experiments have all been performed with 
electricity drawn from the clouds, 

LUGHTNING CON’DUCTORS, metallic 
points elevated above the highest parts of 
buildings, and communicating by goud and 
insulated conductors with the ground, or, 
which is better, with the nearest water. 
They are intended gradually to convey to 
the ground that atmospheric electricity 
which might, if transmitted suddenly, in- 
jure the building and its inmates. (See 
ATMOSPHERIO ELECTRICITY.) 

LIGHTS, NOR’/THERN. [See AURORA 

| BORBALIS,) 

LIG’NIN (lignum, wood: Zat.), a hard 

_ secondary deposit in vegetable cells, form- 
ing their wood or Hgneous fibre, It is con- 
sidered to be a modification of cellulose, It 
forms the chief part of the trunks of trees. 

LIWNITE (same deriv.), in Geology, wood- 
coal, fossil wood carbonized. It 18 chiefly 
found in strata of the tertiary era, aud in 
somne places there are large deposits of it, 
The lignites of Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, 
are dug for fuel. Near Bonn, on the Rhine, 
there is #& liguite deposit from which the 
pigment called umber is obtained. Lignite 
is wholly composed of land plants,and land 
and freshwater sbelis are found amongst 
them, 

LIG/NUM VI/TE (the wood of life: Zat.), 
the wood ofan American tree, the Guiacum 
oficinale of botanists, nat. ord. Zygophyl- 
laces. It attains the height of forty fect, 
and measures from fifteen to eighteen 
tnches in diameter; having a hard, brittle, 
brownish bark, not very thick. The wood 
is firm, solid, ponderous, very resinous, of 
a blackish-yellow colour, and a hotusromatic 
taste. 1t is imported into England in large 
pieces of four or five hundredweight each, 
and, from its hardness and beauty, is in 
great demand for various articles of 
turnery, and for ships’ blocks, &c. The 
wood, gum (called Guiacine), bark, fruit, and 
even the flowers, possess certain medicinal 
virtues.——_Of Pegu, Melanorrhea usitata, 
—~——BASTARD, Sarcumphalus lauriius.—— 
NEW ZEALAND, Jfetrosideros scandens.—— 
WHITE, Badiera diversifolia, 

LIG’ULA (a slip or strip: Lat), in Bo- 
tuny, &@ membranous appendage at the apex 
of the sheathing petiole of grasses. The 
florets of some composite plants, such as 
the daisy and dandeliyn, are said to have 
ui or atrap-shaped corollas. 

LIG’URITE, a mineral occurring In ob- 
Hque rhombic prisms, of an apple-green 
colour occasionally speckled. Asa gem, it 
resembles the Chrysolite. 

LYLAO (ilach: Turk), 
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shrub with fragrant flowers, a native of 
Persia. It Belongs to the genus Syringa, 
nat. ord. Oleacee. 

LILIA/CES (lildum, a Hy; Zat.), tn Bo- 
tany, a nat. order of bulboys-rooted herba- 
cevus plants, distinguished from the 
Amaryllis order by having the ovary above 
the bare of the calyx, and frum the Iria 
order by having six stamens, It includes 
& great number of planta with handsoimne 
flowers, such as the true lilies, the tulips, 
day lily, squills, lily of the valley, aspho- 
dels, and aloes. To this order also belong 
the asparagus, onion, and garlic, as wellas 
the dragon tree, 

LIL’Y (lilium: Lat.; from letrion: Gr.), 
in Botany, agenus of plants with a bulbous 
and perennial root, the ower of which is 
six-petalled and campanulate, The lily is 
reckoned by Pliny the noblest flower next 
to the rose; and, according to Dioscorides, 
it was a royal fower.——Lily of the Valley, 
& plant of the genus Convallaria, with a 
monopetalous, bell-shaped corolla, 

LIMB (limbe: Fr. ; from lambus, a border: 
Lat.), in Astronomy, the utmost edge or 
border of the body of the sun or moon, 
——In Botany, the expanse of the leaf, as 
distinct from tho stalk. Also the broad 
upper part of 8 petal, as distinguished from 
the lower narrow part. 

LIME (Leim : Ger.), in Mineralogy, a very 
useful earth, existing in great abundance 
fn nature. It ig usually combined with 
carbonic acid in the forms of limestone, 
Marble, and chalk, which, when burnt, be- 
come lime. It consists of oxygen and a 
metallic bare called calcium. It 1g the basis 
of the bones, shells, and other hard parts of 
animals. Sprinkled with water, it heats, 
falls into powder, and becomes a hydrate; 
the same effect takes place gradually in the 
air. Itis white, very dificult to be fused, 
and highly Jum{nous when raised to a high 
temperature. It igs more soluble in cold 
than in hot water, but very little in either. 
it has an alkaline action on vegetabie 
colours, and absorbs carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere; its solution in water being 
rendered milky by this gas, for which, 
therefore, it serves as an excellent test. 
Its combination with sulphuric acid is 
known by the name of gypsum, or sulphate 
of lime ; combined with fluoric acid, it con- 
stitutes fluate of lime, or Derbyshire spar, 
Lime is much used by tauners, skinners, 
&c., in the preparation of their leather: by 
soap-bullers, for rendering the alkaline 
carbonates cuustic by ano wne their car- 
bonic acid, and thus causing ‘oeir ready 
combination with ojls and fats; and by 
sugar-bakers, fur refining their sugar.—— 
Lime-water is used for medicinal purposes, 
being given internally in spasms, diarrhea, 
convulsions of children, &c., and is exter- 
nally applied to burns and ulcers.——L1Mk, 
the fruit of the Citrus Limonium, a tree of 
He orange order, It abounds with an acid 
juice. 

LIME TRKE or LINDEN, the Tilia euro- 
pea of botanists, nat. order Tiliacew. Rus- 
sian mate are made froin the bast or inner 
bark of this tree, 

LIMIT (limite, I bound: Zat.), in Mathe 
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matics, a determinate quantity, to which a 
variable one continually approaches. 

LIMITA‘TION (limitatio,a fixing: Lat.) 
OF ACTIONS AT LAW, the time beyond which 
actions canfot be brought. When they 
are for the purpose of recovering land, 
they must be brought within twenty years. 
Personal actions of trespass on the case, 
or debt on simple contract, or for arrears 
of rent, must be commenced within alx 
years after the cause of action; actions of 
assault, menace, imprisonment, and the 
like, are limited to four, and actions on 
the case for verbal slander to two. But 
the right of action, in the case of debt, 
may be revived by an express acknuowledg- 
ment on the part of the debtor. 

LIMO‘GES ENAM’EL, a species of enamel 
practised at Limoges, in France, in the fif- 
teenth century. In the time of FrancisI, 
Leonard Limousin was the most celebra- 
ted practiser of the art; and John Landin, 
in the reign of HenryIV. One of the pecu- 
fiarities of Limoges enamelling was the 
use of a& transparent colour with small 
globules having the effect of gems. 

LIM’PET, the common name of molluscs 
with low,conical ,univalve shells, belonging 
to the genus Patella. Three species are 
found adhering to rocks and stones on our 
coasts, 

LINE (linea: Lat.), in Geometry, a quan- 
tity having length without breadth or 
thickness. Lines are efther curves or right 
lunes, _—- LINES, in Fortification, whatever 
{g placed on the surface of the fleld,as 4 
trench, arow of gabions, &c. They are most 
commonly made to shut up an avenue or 
entrance to some place, and are distin. 
guished into lines of approach, of defence, 
of communreation, &c.— LINE, tn Genealo- 
ey, a series or succession of relations, from 
aA common progenitor._—A SHIP OF THE 
Link, {n Naval affaira, any vessel of war 
large enough to be drawn up in the linc 
of battle; that is, having not less than 
two decks ——TROOPS OF THE LINE, in 
Military affairs, regular troops, in distine- 
tion from the militia, volunteers, &c.—— 
MERIDIAN LINE, in Geography, an imagi- 
nary Hine drawn through the two poles of 
the earth and anv part of its surface, belng 
part of a great circle of the sphere. 

LIN‘BAR (linearta, pertaining to aline: 
Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf of 
the same breadth throughout, except at 
the extremities.——LINKAR NUMBERS, it 
Mathematics, such as have relation to 
length ondy: thus, a number which repre- 
sents one side of a plane figure. If the 

lane figure be a square, the linear number 

s called a root. 

LIN’EN (lznon, lawn: Fr.), cloth made of 
flax. Im common Hnen, the warp and 
woof cross each other at right angles; if 
figures are woven in, it ia called damask. 
The species of goods which come under the 
denomination of linen, are table-cloths, 
sheeting, cambric, lawn, shirting, towels, 
&c. The chief countries in which linene 
are manufactured are Ruassta, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Scutland, and Ire- 
land, In the middle ages, Nnen and woo)- 
len cloth formed the only materials for 
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dress; and fine linen was held in very high 
estimation, In more ancient times, linen 
formed the drees of the Egyptian priests, 
who wore it at all their religious cere- 
monies, 

LING (linghe; Dut,), the Molva vulgaris 
of ichthyologists, a Ash allied to the cod, 
which tnohabits the northern eeas, The 
ling deposits ita spawn in June, and is in 
perfection from February to May. It is 
salted in great quantities, both for expor- 
tation and home consumption, 

LIN’GUA FRAN‘OA, the dialect spoken 
along the European and African coast of 
the Mediterranean. Itis a corrupt Italian, 
mingled with other languages. 

LIN'IMENT (lantmentum, from linio, I 
besmear: Lat), in Medicine, a semi-fluid 
ointment, or & saponaceous compound, 
used for rubbing on painful joints, Also, 
spirituous and other stimulating applica- 
tions, employed externally. 

LINNZ’AN SYS’/TEM, a acientific ar- 
rangement of all natural objects, as ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals, into three king- 
doms, subdivided into classes, orders, 
genera, and species, with a description of 
their generic and specific characters, It 
recefved this appellation from Charles 
Linné (Latinized Linngwus), the celebrated 
Swedish naturalist. (See a sketch of the 
life of LINN#&US, in the Biographical 
Treasury.) 

LIN’'NET (linot : Fr.; from Hnaria: Lat.), 
the Linota cannalna of ornithologists, a 
singing bird of the finch family. 

LIN‘SEED (lewn, flax: Ger.), the seed of 
the flax plant, It yields, by pressure, a 
large quantity of oil which when purified 
forms excellent lamp-oil. 

LIN‘SEY WOOL’SEY, cloth made of 
linen and wool mixed together. 

LINT (lanteus, made of linen: Lat), in 
Surgery, linen scraped into a soft woolly 
substance, fit for applying to wounds, 
either simply, or when covered with unctu- 
ous substances, It wus formerly made by 
hand, but it is now made by machinery. 

LIN‘TEL, in Architecture, a piece of 
timber that ites horizontally over door 
posts and window-jamba. 

LI'NUM (Lat.; from linon: Gr.), in Bo- 
tany, genus of plants, nat. order Linacea, 
containing the flax-plant. (See Fax.) 

LY’ON (Fr. ; from leo: Lat.), aquadruped 
of the genus Leo, strong, flerce, and rapa- 
cious ; sometimes called the king of beasts, 
from its combined activity, strength, and 
majesty of deportment, Lions are now 
found only In unfrequented parts of Asia 
and Africa. They are about eight feet 
from the nose to the rump, and have a 
tail about four feet; their colour is a pale 
brown, or tawny yellow, and the male has 
a bushy mane The male of the species 
known as Leo Goojratensia is however with- 
out a mInane. The lion of Africa is the 
finest and most ferocious of the genus. 
Their muscular strength is prodigions; 
their roar and flerceness terrible; but, 
when brought up tame, and unused to 
attack and defence, por allow their keepers 
to play with them, and are often kind to 
small animals placed in their dens, from 
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the earliest times this animal has been 
celebrated for grateful affection, dauntiless 
courage, and merciful forbearance; but 
modern naturalists deny him all these 
excellent qualities, The Iioness brings 
forth from three to four cubs at a birth; 
and suckles them fur a year, at which time 
their colour is a mixture of reddish and 
grey, with a number of brown bands. The 
male attains maturity in seven, and the 
female in six years. The strength of the 
lion fs such, that a single blow from his 
paw is sufficient to destroy most animals. 

LYYONCEL (F*.), in Heraldry, a small 
Non: the term by which lions are blazoned, 
when there are several in one escutchecon. 

LIP’OGRAM (leipo, I omit; and gramma, 
aletter: Gr.),a writing in which some one 
letter is wholly omitted. 

LIPPITU‘DO (Lat., from lLippus, blear- 
eyed), in Medicine, the disease called blear- 
eyes. 16 consists in a puriform exudation 
from the margin of the eyelids, which often 
causes them to adhere together after sleep. 

LIQUEFAO'TION (liquefacio, I cause to 
melt: Lat.), in Chemistry, the conversion 
of a solid into a Hquid, by the sole agency 
of heat. 

LIQUEUR’(F*.), 2name for various agree- 
able spfrituous drinks, {n which some 
aromatic infusion generally predominates 
wnd gives to it a name. Some are simple 
liqueurs, a8 noyau, anise-water, &c. Others 
have more saccharine and spirituous mat- 
ter, as the anisette, curagoa, &c. And a 
third kind are the creams, or superfine 
liqueurs, such as rosoglio, maraschino, &c. 

LIQ’UID ( uidus, liquid: Lat.). Fluids 
have been divided into two classes ;: elastic, 
and non-elastic—or those which do not sen- 
sibly diminish in bulk when subjected to 
pressure. The first class are airs or gases, 
the second liquids: hence we may define a 
liquid to be a fluid not sensibly elastic, the 
parts of which yield to the least pressure, 
and move easily on each other.——Jn Grain- 
mar, & letter which has a smooth flowing 
sound, or which is easily pronounced after 
a mute; 1, m,n, and 7, are liquids. 

L1Q’/UORICE,the inspissated juice of the 
rhizomes or underground stems of two 
leguininous plants belonging to the genus 
Glycyrrhiza, cultivated in Spain, Sictly, 
and Calabria. It is frequently called Spanish 
jufoe, and is much used as a demulcent 
pectoral. A large quantity is used by 
brewers and tobacco manufacturers. About 
1400 tons are annually imported into this 
country. 

LIST (lice: Fr.), in Archaology, the en- 
closure within which knights held their 
jousts and tournaments. Hence, to enter 
the lists is to engage tu any contest. 

LIT’ ANY (litaneia, from litaneuo, I pray: 
Gr.), ® solemn form of supplication to God. 
Roman Oatholic iMtantes are elthcr address- 
ed to a number of salnta, who are succes- 
sively invoked, as in the litany of the 
saints, or to a particular saint. 

LIT’ERATES, in Ecclesiastical affairs, a 
name given to those who are admitted to 
ordination by the bishop, without having 
taken a university degree. 

LITERA’TI (Lat.), in genera), denotes 


ara 


men of learning.——In Antiquity, those 
who were branded with any lettera by way 
of ignominy. 

LIT’BRATURE (literatura: Lat.), In a 
general sense, comprehends all human 
knowledge preserved in writing. In a 
more usual sense, it excludes positive 
science; in a still more limited sense, it 
comprises only what is known by the term 
Belles lettres (which see}. In some cases, it 
has a peculiar meaning : thus, the phrase, 
‘literature of the middle ages,’ means the 
aggregate of works written during the 
middle ages; ‘medical literature,’ what- 
ever of note has been written on medicine ; 


C. 

LITH’ARGR (lithos,a stone; and argu- 
ros, silver: Gr—from being obtained in 
purifying silver), in Chemistry, {impure 
protoxide of lead which has been fused, 

LITBVIA (lithos, a stone: Gr.), an alkal, 
found in a mineral called petalite, of which 
the basis ia a metal called thiun. 

LITHI‘ASIS (Gr., from same), in Medi- 
cine, stone in the bladder or kidney. 

LITH'IO A’CID (same deriv,), uric acid, 
the substance which constitutes the moat 
common kind of urinary calculus. 

LITH’IUM Isa very sparingly distributed 
meta), obtainable from the fused chioride 
by electrolysis. Itis the lightest element 
{n nature, and floats upon every liquid; its 
specific gravity being only O59, that is 
about half as heavy as water. It ig white 
and lustrous, but rapidly oxidises on con- 
tact with the afr. It is so soft that it may 
be squeezed between the fingers, Heated 
to redness in the air, it takes flreand burns 
with a brilliant white fame, At 324° FB, it 
nielts, and volatilizes at a higher tempera- 
ture, 

LITH’OCARP (lithos, a stone; and kar- 
pos, fruit: Gr.), petrified or fossil fruit. 

LITHOCHRO'MIOS (lithos, a stone; and 
chroma, colour: Gr), the art or process of 
painting in ol] upon stone, and of taking 
impressions en canvas; an ingentfous in- 
vention of a French artist. It was after- 
wards improved upon by Senefelder, the 
inventor of lithography. 

LITHODEN’DRON (lithos, a stone: and 
dendron, a tree: Gr.), a name for coral, 
which {is so called from its resembling a 
branch. 

LITHOG’/RAPHY (lithos, a stone; and 
grapho, I write: Gr). [See ENGRAVING.) 

LITHOL’0GY (lithos, n stone ; logos, a dis- 
course: @r.), that branch of science which 
treats of rocks in their mtyeralogical 
aspect. It is sometimes termet{ Petrology 
(petros,a rock: G*.). 

LITHONTRIP’TICS (lithoa, a stone; and 
tribo, I wear away or consume: Gr.), medi- 
cines which are supposed to have the power 
of preventing or dissolving caicult in the 


nary passages. 

LITHOT’OMY (ltthotomia : from lithos, a 
stone ; and temno, I cut: Gr.), in ery, 
the operation of cutting into the bladder, 


aor the purpose of removing a calculus or 
stone. 

LITH’‘OTRITE (lithos,a stone; and trido, 
I wear away : Gr.), an instrument for break. 
ing calculi in the bladder, and reducing 
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them to small particles, so that, being 
passed with the urine, ighotomy may be 
rendered unnecessary. 

LITHOT’RITY (same deriv.), the opera- 
tion by whiclf a calculus is broken or pul- 
verized in the bladder. 

LIT’MUS, the blue dye obtained from 
some lichens belonging to the genus 
Roccella, which are imported from several 
islands in the North Atlantic. They are 
sometimes called turnsole, and afford a 
dye called archil. The feeblest acid will 
redden a paper tinted blue with litmus; 
and hence litmus paper is a very delicate 
test for the presence of an acid. 

LITRE, a French measure of capacity, 
being a cubic décimétre—that is, a cube, 
each of whose sides is 3°937 inches, It con- 
tains 61°:028 cubic inches, and is therefore 
rather less than our imperial quart, which 
contains 69°8185. 

LIT’URGY (leitourgia, from leitourgeo, I 
perform public duties: Gr.),a name given 
to those set furms of prayer which have 
been generally used in the Christian church. 
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LIXIVIA’TION (from next), in Ohemis- 
try, the process of extracting sikaline salts 
from ashes, by pouring upon them water, 
which, in passing through them, dissolves 
out the salts. 

LIXIV’'IUM (a lye to wash with : Lat.), in 
Ohemistry, lye; water impregnated with 
aiseiine salts dissolved out from wood 
ashes. 

LIZ’/ARD (lizarde: Fr.). (See LACERTA. 
LLAMA, in Zoology, a genus of Sout 
American mammals belonging to the family 
of camels. There are two wild species, and 
two species or varieties in a state of domes- 
tication. Of the former, the Guanaco (L. 
guanacus), inhabits the plains in the tem- 
perate part of South America; whilst the 
Vicutia (L. ) frequents the Andes, 
The former ts an elegant animal, with along 
slender neck and fine legs, living in small 
herds of from six to thirty ina herd, It is 
wild and wary, but falls a prey in large 
| numbers to the Indians and the puma, 
Of the domesticated forms, the llama has 
whitish hairand long legs, whilst the alpaca 















The liturgy of the church of England was, has blackish hafr and short legs The fine 
composed in the year 1547, since which | silky hair of the latter has been largely im- 
time ithas undergone several alterations, | ported of late years and manufactured {nto 
the last of which was at the restoration of atextilefabric. Living animals have been 
Charles IT. conveyed to Australia, where it is proposed 
LIV’‘ER (leber : Ger.), in Anatomy, a large | to breed them. 
viscus, of a deep red colour, situated under; LLOYDS’, an association of underwriters 
the diaphragm, which secretes bile, and (or insurers of ships), shipowners, and mer- 
transmits it to the duodenum and gall- chants, who are established at the Royal 
‘adder. In the human body, the Hver ts ; Exchange, London. They have agents all 
divided into two principal lobes, of which over the world, who forward to head quar- 
thet at the right-hand side is by far the’ ters the earliest news of the departure, the 
larger. The liver also secretes starch, or a arrival, the loss or damage of vessels. 
starch-like substance, which becomes con-, There are about 1900 subscribers who pay 
verted into sugar on exposure to the alr. {an entrance fee of 25 guineas, and an annual | 
LIV’ERSTONE, in Mineralogy,a stone or subscription of 4 guineas, If wunder- 
species of earth of the barytic genus, of a| writers or insurance brokers, the subsacrip- 
grey or brown colour, which, when red-hot, | tion {is 10 guineas. The management is 











emits the smell of an alkaline sulphuret, 

LIV‘ERY (livrer, to deliver: Fv.), a suit 
of clothes inade of different colours and 
with trimmings, It serves to distinguish 
the servants of various families of rank. 
At tournaments, the cavaliers wore the 
livery of their mistresses; and persons of 
rank formerly gave liveries to persons 
not connected with their household, to en- 
gage them in their quarrels.._— LIVERY OF 
SEISIN, in Law, signifies delivering the 
possession of lands, &c., to him who has & 
right to them. This was formerly indis- 
pensable to the creation or transfer of a 
freehold estate. 

LIV’ERWMAN, a freeman of the city of 
London, admitted member of some one of 
the ninety-one city companies, by which 
he enjoys certain privileges, The common 
council, sheriff, and other superior officers of 
the city are elected from among the livery- 
men; who are go called because entitled 
to wear the livery of their respective coin- 


panies. 

LIV ERWORT, the popular name of some 
cryptogamic plants which grow in damp 
places in all parts of the world. They 
belong to the natural order Hepatica ; they 
have been employed in liver complaints 
chencethe name), but they are now believed 
to be inert. 
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vested In a committee of nine members. 
The name originated in the fact of a man, 
calledLloyd, keepinga coffee-house, at which 
persons connected with shipping were in 
the habit of meoting. ‘ Lloyd's Register of 

. British and Foreign Shipping” is a distinct 

‘association, the object of which is to ascer- 
tain the character and condition of ships by 
the examination of competent persons. 

LOAD, a name given by traders to quan- 
tities of various articles: thus, a load of 
unhewn timber consists of 40 cubic feet ; a 
load of squared timber 50 cubic feet ; a load 
of inch hoards 600 square feet; a load of 
bricks 500 ; a load of lime 82 bushels ; aload 
of sand 86 bushels. 

LOAD’'STONE (ladan, to lead: Sax. It ts 
nore correctly spelled lodestone), Inagnetic 
iron ore, It is usually In the state of an | 
oxide. 

LO’AMY SOIL (laam, loam: Saz.), a soil 
in which alumina, called clay by the agri- 
culturist, prevails. It is heavy or light, as | 
the alumina is In larger or smaller quantity, 
Generally speaking, loamy soila are more 
productive than sand or chalk, but in every 
case much depends on the subsoil. 

LOAN (hlan: Sam.),a sum of money lent 
to another, generally on the security of a 
promissory note or bond, the guarantee of 
a third party; or the possession or assign- 
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ment of property by Dillof sale. Sometimes 
it ta effected by governments on the pledge 
of certain taxes set apart tu pay the interest; 
this js called a public loan. The practice of 
borrowing money to defray the extraqrdin- 
ary expenses in time of war, which has been 
adopted in Great Britian for some timepast, 
has givenrise to the national debt (which 
see}. Where thereis a well-founded system 
of credit, statesinen think it most advanta- 
geous to guarantee the regular payment of 
the stipulated interest, and leave the pay- 
ment of the capital at the pleasure of the 
state: which {8 called the funding system. 

LOBE (lobue : Lat.),in Anatomy, any fleshy 
protuberant part, as the lobes of the lungs, 
lobes of the ears, &c.——Lobed or lobate, 
divided into parts distant from each other, 
with convex margins. 

LOB/STER (Saz.), a well-known crusta- 
cean, the Homarus vulgaris of naturalists. 
When fresh from the water, the shell ts of 
a blue colour, but it turns red on being 
boiled. It is said that the lobster is In the 
habit of casting {te claws, when alarmed by 
a violent thunderstorm or the firing of 
cannon. On being seized by one of ita legs, 
it will throw it off and make its escape, 
leaving the limb behind Immense quanti- 
ties, probably 800,000 lobsters, are annually 
hrought into the London market, and as 
many as 25,000 have arrived in one day; the 
major part are taken on the coast of Nor 
way. Two other crustaceans are called 
Lobster; these are the Spiny Lobster, 
(Palinurusa vulgaris), and the Norway Loty 
ster (Nephrops norvegicus), but neither {8 80 
much esteemed as the common Jobster. 

LO’CAL (localts: ZLat.), pertaining to a 
fixed or limited portion of space,—— LOOAL 
ACTIONS, in Law, suchas must be brought 
{in the particular county where the cause 
arises. —~ LOOAL CoLours, in Painting, 
such as are natural and proper for each 
object in a picture.——— LOCAL MEDICINES, 
those destined to act upon particular parts, 
—-LOCAL MILITIA, & temporary armed 
force, embodied for the defence of the 
country, and required to serve only within 
certain Iimits,-- LOOAL PROBLEM, {n Ma- 
thematics, that which admits of fonumer- 
able solutions. 

LOCK (loc: Saz.), a piece of mechanism, 
requiring much artand nicety in contriving 
and varying ita springs, bolts, and different 
parts, according to the uses for which it ts 
intended, Locks are of varfous forms, but 
the principle on which they are all con- 
structed fs the application of a lever (the 
key) toan interior bolt, by means of a coin- 
munication from without ; and the security 
of locks depends upon the impediments 
(wards) which may be interposed betwixt 
this lever and the bolt, and the impediments 
to the movement of the bolt (tumblers, &c.), 
which are to be thrown out of action by the 
key, Locks are known to be of great anti- 
quity, hecause sculptures of what are similar 
to those now used in Egypt have been dis 
covered on the great temple of Karnac, 
whence Denon infers they were Known in 
Egypt about four thousand years since. 
Abundance of ancient keys, some of them 
esembling many used in the present day, 
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may be seen at the British Museum,——_ 
LOOK, the barrier or works of a canal, which 
confine the water where the change of level 
takes place; it is furnished with gates at 
each end, which separate the higher from 
the lower level. When a boat passes up the 
canal, the lower gates are opened, and the 
boat passes into the lock, after which the 
gates are shut. A sluice, communicating 
with the upper part of the canal, is then 
opened, and the lock rapidly fills with 
water, elevating the boat on itssurface, As 
soon as the Jock ja filled to the highest water- 
level, the upper gates are opened, and the 
Doat, belng now on the level of the upper 
part of the canal, passes on ita way. The 
reverse of this process {a performed when 
the boat is descending the canal. The 
amount of elevation and descent made by 
the locks of a canal Is termed the lockage, 

LOCOMO'TION (loci motto, change of 
place: Lat.), the art or power of moving 
from place to place. The chief obstacles 
which oppose locomotion, or change of 
place, are gravity and friction, and the 
various kinds of mechanism which are in- 
tended to assist locomotion are contriv- 
ances for obviating the effects of these, No 
piece of inert mechanism {fs so favourably 
adapted as the wheel carriage, for moving 
weights over the common ground, with its 
ordinary asperities and Inequalities of sub- 
stance and atructure, 

LOCOMO'TIVE (same dertv.), or LOCO. 
MO’/TIVE EN’GINE, a steam-engine, which 
moves itself, at the wil! of the rerson tn 
charge of it; being either attached to a 
wagon or carriage inseparably, or capable 
of connection with the carrtage or train of 
carriages Intended to he drawn by ft. The 
formeristhe arrangement when the machine 
is designed for ordinary roads; the latter 
when for railways. The first locomotive 
wag used in 1804, at Merthyr-Tydvil, and 
was in many respects like those employed 
at present. Engineers, in the infancy of 
steam locomotion, were firmly tmpressed 
with the idea that an engine could not be 
made to progress, by mere friction, between 
the whecls and the rails; they believed 
that, in all cases, the wheels would revolve 
without causing progressive motion, as jn 
practice they are found to do when the rails 
have been rendered extremely slippery by 
frost or rain. Hence they invented many 
most ingenious but unnecessary contriv- 
ances to overcome a difficulty which existed 
only in their own imaginations. , A/ocomo- 
tive engines consist essentially or a boiler, 
cylinders, excentrics, cranks, &c. ‘The 
botler is a cylinder about 12 feet long, placed 
on Its side, having a fire-box nt one end and 
a smoke-box at the other, the smoke-box 
leading into the chimney. The fire and 
smoke boxes are connected by means of 
about 300 brass tubes, of 33 Inches external 
diameter. The smoke and heated atr pass 
through these, and communicate a vast 
quantity of caloric to the water in whichthey 
are immersed ; and the heating surface,which 
ig increased also by the flre-box being sur- 
rounded with water, may amount altogether 
to ahout 2000 square feet, 150 of which are 
due to the fire-box. A steam dome, placed on 
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the upper part of the boiler, affords a space 
in Which the steam deposits the particles 
of water with which !t becomes mechanically 
mixed by the violent ebullition ; and thus 
the introductfon of water along with the 
steam into the cylinders, technically termed 
priming, is prevented. Priming is highly 
mischievous, and sometimes causes the 
bottom to be knocked out of a cylinder, or 
the piston-rod tobe bent. Asa fly-wheel to 
regulate the motion, or carry a crank over 





| the dead points, is inadmissible, two cylin- 


ders at least are required, and that number 
is rarely exceeded. Their pistons sometimes 
act on the driving wheels, and sometimes 
on the axle belonging to the latter. The 
driving wheels are about elght feet in 
diameter, That each piston may becapable 
either of a direct or reverse action on its 
crank—that 18, that the train may be moved 
with equal facility in either direction— 
there isa pair of excentrics for each cylin- 
der, each pair being so connected with its 
own slide valve, by means of what is called 
the lank motion, that elther excentric can 
be made Instautaneously to act on the valve, 
by means of a handle, the other excentric 
being hy the same movement thrown out of 
action 3 and the game bandle regulates the 
link motions of both the cylinders simul- 
tineously, 80 that both engines (for a loco- 
motive really consists of two engines) are 
sent forward or reverse by the same act of 
the driver The steam is turned on or off 
by the regulator, which consists of two cir- 
cwar plates fixed In the end of a pipe which 
ig within the boiler and which forms a com- 
munication between the steam space of the 
boiler and the cylinders, these plates have 
apertures which, when they are brought 
Into correspondence—by turning a handle 
—allow tho steam to pass from the boiler to 
the cylinders, but when the solid parts of 
one close the apertures in the other, the 
pean is intercepted. The boileris supplied 
with water by two force-pwmps, worked in 
the usual wa), or by wyectora, a self regula 
ting contrivance now very commonly used. 
The waate steam is turned into the chim- 
ncy, Where, by the rarefaction it causes, it 
increases the draught, and just in propor- 
tion as it 1s required to be effective. The 
whole is placed on six wheels, and a tender 
with fuel and water is either attached to 
or drawn after it. This fuel fs, in these 
countries, coke, or a mixture of coke and 
coal; in‘some parts of Europe, and most 
parts of America, it igs wood, which, not 
giving sc@hot a fire, does not allow such 
speed. Aconstant supply of oll is conveyed 
to all parts of the iwachinery, for the purpose 
of lubrication, by very simple contrivances, 
When the locomotive is intended to move 
a heavy loud, engineers do not depend on 
the friction between only the drung wheels 
and the rails, but unite these wheels with 
others by means of bars. A powerful en- 
gine with its water will weigh about 36 
tons; it will evaporate about 350 cubic feet 
of that fluid in an hour, and will convey a 
load of about 230 tons at a speed of 40 miles 
an hour, Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce locomotives on ordinary roads 
But, from the complication, unavoidable 
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delicacy, and therefore costliness of the 
machinery—on account of the injury done 
to it by the shaking and concussions—and 
from the serious obstacles presented by ruta 
and slight acclivities, it hae not yet been 
found possible to work them to any extent 
with punctuality and economy, They are 
found, however, to answer well, in certain 
cases, for drawing heavy loads. 
LOC/ULAMENT (loculamentum, a recep- 
tacle : Lat.), in Botany, the cell of a pericarp 
in which the seed is lodged. Thus we say 
of « pericarp, it ia untlocular, bilocular, &c. 
LO’/CUM TE’NENS (holding a place : Zat.), 
adeputy or substitute ; one who supplies the 
place of another, or executes his office. 
LO’CUS (a place: Lat.), in Geometrical 
Analysis, the line traced by a point, which 
varies its position according to some de- 
terminate law. When the locus was a 
straight Hne ora circle, the ancient genme- 
ters termed it plane; but, when {t was one of 
the conic sections, solid. The moderns dis 
tinguish loci into ordera, according to the 
dimensions of the algebraic equations hy 
which they are represented —~Locvs IN 
Quo, in Law, the place where anything 1s 
alleged to be done, in pleadings, &c.— 
Loovus PaRTITOS, 8 division made between 
two towns or counties, to determine where 
any land or place in question hes, 
LO’CUBT (locusta;: Lat), a voracious in 
sect, somewhat resembling the common 
grasshopper. The common European species 
1s the Locusta migratoria of entomologists, 
placed by them in a family of orthopterous 
insects, belonwing to the section Saltatoria 
(salto, I leap: Lat,), or those furnished with 
hind legs formed for leaping. Locusts are 
at times so numerous {in Africa and the 
south of Agia, thi t they do immense injury 
to vegetation, literally devouring every 
thing green; and when the) migrate they 
fly in @louds, darkening the air by thetr 
numbers. Happily for mankind, this calam- 
ity is not frequently repeated, for it is the 
inevitable precursor of famine and ita hor- 
rible accompaniments. Even when dead, 
they are still productive of evil conse- 
quences; since the putrefaction which 
arises from theirinconceivable number is 
80 great, that it is justly regarded as one of 
those desvlating pestilences which almost 
depopulate whole districts of country. 
Sometimes, though not often, they appear 
in Europe, and produce the same effects, 
In the year 591, an army of unusually large 
locusts ravaged Italy; and being at last cast 
into the sea (as seems for the most part to 
be their fate), a pestilence, it is alleged, 
arose from their stench, which carried off 
vast multitudes of menu and beasts. In the 
Venetian territory, likewise, in 1478, more 
than 30,000 persons are said to have perished 
ina famine chiefly occasioned by the depre- 
dations of locusts. In Barrow’s Travels {ft 
1s stated, that in Southern Africa the whole 
surface of the ground might literally be said 
to be covered with them for an area of 2000 
square miles. The water of a very wide 
river was scarcely visible on account of 
their dead bodies that floated on the surface. 
The larve are much more voracious than 
the perfect insects ; and when they are on 
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a march during the day, {t is utterly impos- 
sible to alter the direction in which the 
move, which is generally with the wind. 
Much controversy has arisen regarding the 
‘locusts and wild honey,’ which were the 
food of John the Baptist in the wilderness. 
But wild honey {s found 1n the clefts of the 
rocks of Judwa as abundantly as in the 
caves of Hindustan. And if we refer tothe 
book of Leviticus (xi. 32), we shall find that 
jocusts constituted a common food among 
the Jews; the different kinds which nd 
were permitted to eat being there specified. 

LO’CUST-TREE, the Hymenawa Courbaril 
of Linnwus. It belongs to the Leguminosae, 
and is distinguished no less for its valuable 
wood than for the beauty of its follage and 
{ta fragrant white flowers. The leaves are 
pinnate, and the leaflets very thin and 
smooth, The wood is compact, hard, capable 
of receiving a fine polish, and has the pro- 
perty of resisting decay longer than almost 
any other. It grows very rapidly in the 
south-western states of America, sometiiues 
reaching to the height of eighty feet. 

LODE (ledan, to lead: Saz.), among 
miners, &@ metallic vein; or any regular 
vein or course, whether metallic or not, 
Those lodes which contain the ores of metals 
are said by the miners to be alave, but those 
which contain only stony matters are called 
dead lodes, 

LODGED (loger, to dwell: Fr.), in He- 
raldry,aterm forabuck, hart, &c., when lying 
on the ground ; answering to couchant, which 
ig applied to a lion or other beast of prey. 

LOD@ MENT (logement: Fr.), in Military 
affairs, 3 work raised with earth, gabiona, 
fascines, &c., to cover the besiegers from 
the enemy’s fire, and to prevent their losing 
a place which they have gained, and are re- 
eolved, if possible, to keep. 

LOG (lock; Ger.), in Navigation, usually a 
piece of board, forming usually the quadrant 
ofa circle of five or six inches radius; it is 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and so ba- 
lanced with lead nailed to the circular part, 
that it floata perpendicularly, with shout 
two-thirds inmersed. The log-line isa thin 
cord, one end of which is fastened to the 
log, and the other is wound round a reel 
in the gallery of the ship. The log thus 
poised keeps ita place in the water, while 
the cord is unwound from the reel by the 
motion of the vessel. The velocity of the 
latter is known by the number of knots on 
the line run out while the glass is running 
down (see KnorT). There are other kinds of 
log, but their principle and mode of use are 
aimilar.—— LOG-BOARD, two boards shut- 
ting like a book, and divided into columns, 
for the hours of the day and night, the di- 
rection of the wind, the course of the ship, 
&c.,in which an account of the ship’s way 
fa marked.—~—LoG-BOOK, the book into 
which the contents of the Jog-board are tran- 

bed.— LoG-REEL, a reel in the gallery 
of a ship, on which the log-line is wound. 

LOGARITHMIC, or LOGIS’TIO, an 
epithet for a peculfar curve, It is so called 
from its utility in explaining and construct- 
ing logarithms, on account of its ordinates 
being comes progression. 

LOG/ARITHMS (logos, proportion; and 
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artihmos, number: Gr.), the SoROnENtS of 
a series of powers and roots. hen the 
logarithms form a series of numbers in 
arithmetical progression,the corresponding 
natural numbers form a eeries tn geo- 
metrical progression. Thus, 


Arithmetical: 0,1, 2,8, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
Geometrical: 0, 2, 4, 8, 16, 82, 64, &c. 


The terms of the arithmetical progression 
show what powers of the root (in this case 
2) will be equal to the corresponding terme 
in the geometrical, Thus 4 {fs the second 
power of 2; 382 the fi/th power, &c. The 
upper line, therefore, contains the loga- 
rithms of the lower; and logarithmic 
tables furnish the decimals corresponding 
to the intermediate numbers in the lower 
line. A table of logarithms of all numbers, 
to a certain limit, made according to 
an assumed root, or base, 1s called a lo- 
garithmic system. The most common is 
that of Briggs, in which the base is 10; 
hence 1 fs the logarithm of 10,2 of 100, 8 of 
1000, 4 of 10,000, &c. ; and the logarithms of 
the intermediate numbers are of inter- 
mediate values. The use of logarithins in 
trigonometry was discovered by John 
Napier, a Scottish baron, and made known 
by him in a work published at Edinburgh 
in 1614. Logarithmic tables are of great 
value, not only in trigonometry, astronomy), 
&c., but toall who have to make calculations 
with large numbers, For, to multiply num- 
bers, we add their logarithms; to divide 
them, we subtract their logarithms; to 
raise them to powers, we multiply their 
Jogarithins by the exponents of the powers; 
and to extract any roots, we divide their lo- 
garithms by the exponents of the roots, [See 
EXPONENT.) Logarithms belonging to any 
one system—that is, belonging to a system 
having any given base—may be changed 
into those of any other system by means of 
a constant factor, 

LO’GIC (logzkos, belonging to the reason: 
Gr.) has heen variously detined. Whately 
says itis the science as well as the art of 
reasoning. John Mill defines 14 as the 
science of the operations of the under- 
standing, which are subservient to the es- 
timation of evidence; that it is both the 
process itself of proceeding from known 
truths to unknown, and all intellectual ope- 
rations auxiliary to this. Other writers re- 
strict logic within much narrower limita, 
and define it as the science of the necessary 
laws of thinking. In this last sense reason- 
ing is coufined to what ig termed ratioct- 
nation, a form of inference of ‘which the 
Byliogism is the general type. So under 
stood, logic owes {ts flrat exposition to the 
master mind of Aristotle All syllogistic 
reasoning supposes two propositions, called 
premises—both expressed, or one expressed 
and the other understood—from which the 
conclusion to be arrived at isa deduced. In 
many cases, it is evident that, if the pre- 
mises be true, the conclusion drawn from 
them must be truealso; but in many others, 
the premises may be true, and yet the con- 
clusion be false. In the former there 1a, 
but in the latter there is not, & necessary 
connection between the premises and the 
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| conclusion. ‘Every man fe an animal; 
John is a man; therefore John fs an 
animal,” is correct reasoning. ‘Every 
man is an animal; an angel ig not a man; 
therefore an afigel is not an animal,’ is in- 
correct reasoning: the conclusion may be 
true, but it does not follow from the pre- 
mises. This will be more evident from 
another example :—‘ Every man {s an ani- 
mal; a horse is not a man; therefore a 
borse is not an animal.’ Here the con- 
clusion is false, though it follows just as 
much froin the premises as the former. 
Every proposition either aftirnis or denies 
something; hence propositions are either 
affirmative or negative. Every proposition 
either affirms or denies something regard- 
Ing an entire class, or regarding some 
member or members of it; hence propo- 
sitions are elther universal or particular, 
(See ENTHYMEMRE, SYLLOGISM, &c.) 

LOGOG'RAPHY (logos, a word; and gra- 
pho, I write: Gr.), ® mude of printing in 
which the types furin whole words tnstead 
of letters. By this method, the process of 
composing would seem to proceed with 
more expedition and less liability to err. 
It has been used toa certain extent, but the 
plan never came into general use, and it 
has long since been abandoned altogether, 
from an idea that more time was lost than 
walned by it——Also a system of report- 
ing, adopted during the French revolu- 
tion, and intended to supersede short-hand 
writing ; but {6 was not found to answer so 
well. Twelve or fourteen reporters being 
seated round a table, the first took 
down the first three or four words, and 
touched his neighbour, who took down the 
next three or four words, and touched his 
neighbour, who did the same; and thus the 
process continued to go round until the 
speech was ended. When the slips were 
Ned, and placed parallel to each other, they 
formed a page. 

LOG’OGRIPH (logos, a word ; and griphos, 
a fishing-net: Gr), a kind of riddle, which 
consists in some elision or mutilation of 
words, being of a nature between an 
enigma and a rebus. 

LOG’WOOD, an important article of com- 
merce, much used in the arts, is derived 
from a low, crooked, prickly tree, found in 
great plenty at Oampeachy, in the bay of 
Honduras, and denominated Hematorylon 
Campechianum, nat. order Leguminosae. It 
is very dense aud firm in its texture, ex- 
ceedingly heavy, so as to sink in water, of 
a deep redgcolour, and capable of receiving 
a fine polish. It yields its colour both to 
spirituous and watery menstrua, but more 
readily to the former, Acids render its de- 
coction brighter and paler; alkalis give it 
a purplish or violet colour; the galts of 
iron make it a dark violet blue; gelatine 
forms with it a reddish precipitate. In 1857, 
89,568 tons were imported, the value of 
which was 236,0801, 

LOINS (longe: Fr.), in Anatomy, the two 
lateral portions of the umbilical region of 
the abdomen; or the space on each side of 
the vertebres, between the luwest of the 
false ribs and the upper part of the haunch- 
bone: called al#o the reins, 


LOL'LARDS (ialien, to sing in a low 
murmuring tone; and the common affix 
hard; Ger.),a sect of early Reformers in 
Germany and England, the followers of 
Wickliffe. The name was originally given 
toa class of persons in Germany and the 
Netherlands, who, in the 14th century, un- 
dertook spiritual oficesin behalf of the sick 
and the dead, and were greatly beloved by 
the people, who had become alienated from 
the secular and regular clergy, ou account 
of their indifference and neglect. 

LOM’BARDS, a name formerly given to 
bankers, because the people of Lombardy 
first followed this branch of commerce, 
Hence the name of Lombard Street, so long 
noted for its numerous banking houses, 

LOMENTA/CEA, in Botany, a division of 
the cruciferous order, formed of plants 
having seed-vessels, which divide trans- 
versely into single seeded cells. 

LOMENT’UM (bean meal: Lat), in Bo- 
tany, a legume which does not open at the 
sutures, but divides transversely into one- 
seeded portions, as in the genera Orntthopus 
and Coronilla. 

LON’DON CLAY, amember of the Lower 
Koccne formation, consisting of a very te- 
nacious clay, usually of a blueish-grey 
colour. In the valley of the Thames it has 
A maximum thickness of about 480 feet. It 
is supposed to have slowly accumulated at 
the bottom of a deep ocean, but in the 
neighbourhood of land. The fossila bespeak 
a warm climate. They consist of the bones 
of elephants, reptiles, and fleh, about 
150 species of shells, and many fruita and 
seeds. A large part of London, both north 
and south of the river, is built upon this 
clay. 1t composes the greater part of 
Highgate Hill, and Shooters Hill. 

LONGEV'ITY (long@vus, aged: Lat.), 
length or duration of life; generally de- 
signating great length of life. Confining 
ourselves to modern times, the evidence in 
support of statements as to extraordinary 
length of life is scanty. Henry Jenkins is 
said to have lived to the age of 169 years, 
the Countess of Desmond to 148, and Thomas 
Parr to 152. Dr. Van Oven has giveu seven- 
teen instances of lives alleged to exceed 150 
years. Physiologists have often speculated 
upon the possibility of extending thespan of 
human existence much beyond the present 
average, and it has been confidently agsserted 
that one hundred years is the natural extent 
of the life of man. Presuming a healthy 
constitution to begin with, and the non- 
occurrence of injurious accidents, four 
general conditions are required to the at- 
talnment of long life, viz. good air, to oxy- 
genate the blood; a sufficient amount of 
aliment to supply waste, but not more than 
is needed; and a proper amount of exercise 
for body and mind. 

LONGIM/ETRY (longue, long: Lat. ; and 
metron, a measure : Gr.), the art of measur- 
ing lengths or distances, both accessible 
and inaccessible, 

LON'GITUDE (longitudo, length: Lat.) 
in Geography, the distance in degrees o: 
any place from a first meridian, as that of 
Greenwich, taken east or west. These de- 
grees diminish in actual length as the pole 
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{sg approached , a degree of longitude at the 
equator being 60°71 miles; at latitude 10° 
but 681 ; at 20° but 65°0 ; at 40° but 53°05; at 
50° but 44°54 ; and at 60° but 34°66, &c The 
British parliament, tn 1714, offered a reward 
of 20,0001. for an accurate method of finding 
the longitude at sea, within one-half of a 
degree; but this act was repealed in 1828. 
Chronometers are now made with extraor- 
dinary accuracy, and have sometimes been 
used fur the determination of longitude 
upon land, as well as at sea, with great suc- 
cess; but, nevertheless, astronomical ob- 
servations furnish the most exact methods 
of obtaining it.——-LONGITUDR, in Astro- 
nomy, an arc of the ecliptic intercepted be- 
tween the beginning of Arier and the potnt 
of the ecliptic cut by the circle of longitude 
belonging to any star. The longitude of a 
3tar is found by means of its right ascension 
and declination. 

LONG-PRIM’ER, the name of a printing 
type, Bomewhat larger than is generally 
used for a newspaper, being between bour- 
veoia and small-pica. 

LONICE’RA, 1n Botany, a wenus of plants, 
nat ord. Caprifoliacea, iucluding some of 
the species of honeysuckle. The wild Kng- 
lish species of honeysuckle, however, belong 
to the genus Capryfolium. The Lonicera 
grata, or evergreen honeysuckie, is the 
most beautiful of that genus: it grows 
without any culture in North America; 
and has strong branches, covered with a 
purple bark, which are ornamented with 
bright green leaves embracing the stalks, 
and continuing their verdure all the 5 ear, 
The flowers are powerfully aromatic ; they 
first appear in June, and then, ina constant 
succession, till the frost commences. 

LOOK‘ING-GLASS. (See Mirror.) 

LOOM, a frame of wood or metal, by 
which the process of weaving {a performed 
— ~The words loom (leoman, to loom, or ap- 
pear at sea; Suz.) and looming are also used 
to express what we understand by the term 
mirage. Thus, when a ship, secn at a adia- 
tance, appears larger than it really is, and 
indistinct, {t 1s said she lwoms; of a moun- 
tain, under similar circumstances, it is said 
the land looms high. 

LOOM’-GALK, a gentle gale, in which a 
ship can carry her topsails atrip. 

LOOP’HOLES, in Fortitication, small 
holes In the walls of a castle, &c., through 
which arrows were discharged.——In a 
ship, small apertures in the bulkhead, and 
otber parts of a merchant ship, through 
which small arms are fired at an enemy. 

LORD (klaford,a ruler: from Rla/,a loaf; 
and ford, to give: Sax), a title of courtesy 
given to all British and Irish noblemen, 
from the baron upwards ; to the eldest sons 
of earls; toall the sons of marquises and 
dukes (see COURTESY TITLES); and, as an 
honorary title, to certain official characters; 
as the lord mayor of London, the lord 
chamberiain of the king’s household, the 
lord chancellor, the lord chief justice, &c. 
Lord 1s also a general term, equivalent to 
peer,—— LORD, in Law, one who possesses 
a feeor manor. This is the primitive mean- 
ing of the word; and {it was in right of 
their fiefs that, originally, lorda sat in 
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parliament.——In Scripture, & namo for the 
Bupreme Being. When LORD, in the Old 
Testament, is printed in capitals, it is the 
translation of the Hebrew word for JEHO- 
VAH, It ts also applied to Christ, to the 
Holy Spirit, to kings, and to prophets. 

LORDS, HovsE oF, is composed of the 
peers of England, of Great Britain, and of 
the United Kingdom ; of the 16 representa- 
tive peera (but not the other peers) of 
Scotland ; of the 28 representative peers 
(but not the other peers) of Ireland; und 
of the Jords spiritual, who consist of 2 
English archbishops and 24 bishops, and 4 
representative Irish bishops. Lord Redes 
dale, writing of the peerage, describes that 
body first, as possessing individually titles 
of honour giving them respectively rank 
and precedence; secondly, a8 being {n- 
dividually hereditary counsellors of the 
crown ; thirdly, as being collectively (toge- 
ther with the spiritual lords) when not 
assembled in parliament, the permanent 
councl! of the crown; fourthly, as being 
also collectively (together with the spiritual 
lords), when assembled in parliament, a 
court of Judicature [sce APPFAL); and 
fiftht!), as having for a long time formed, 
with the Commons, when convened in 
parhament, the Legislative Assembly of 
the hingdom, by whose advice, consent, 
ind autbority, with the sanction of the 
Crown, al! laws have been made, Three 
Joirds of parliament, whether spiritual or 
temporal, are sufficient to constitute the 
house. The Lord Chancellor is ex afficia 
spenker of the house, and takes his seat on 
the woolsack when the house is sitting, A 
peer cannot take hisseat untilhe ia 2) years 
old, nor until he bas taken certain oaths 
In voting the peers say ‘Content’ or ‘Not 
content. The House of Lords is the tri- 
bunal for trying criminal charges against 
peers, and the Lords then say ‘Guilty’ or 
‘Not Guilty, on my honouw,’ 

LORI'CA (a coat of mail: Lat), in Roman 
Antiquity, a culrass, brigundiie, or coat of 
mail, which was made of leathcr, and set 
with plates of various forins, or rings lke 
a chain, 

LONICA’TION (same deriv.), the covering 
a gwlass or earthen vessel with a coat or 
crust of a matter capable of resisting the 
action of a strong fire and sustaining a 
high degree of heat. 

LOK/IMER (lorimeer: Fr.; from lorum, a 
thong. Lat.), in Archwology, a name given 
fornierly to those who made spurs, bits, 
and other a) ticles of fron for hui Ks, 

LO’RY, the popular name of hirds form- 
ing the sub-famtly, Loride, of the parrot 
family. Red predominates in their plumage. 
Lories are docile and familiar; they very 
easily learn to speak, and are remarkable for 
their attachment to their ownera, 

LO’TION (lotto, a washing: Jat), in 
Medicine and Pharmacy, a liquid intended 
Sa application to any external part of the 


y. 

LOT’TERY (loos, a lot: Ger.), a scheme 
for the distribution of prizes by chance; or 
the distribution itself. The drawing of the 
first public lottery tn England was on Jan, 
lith, 1569; and, according to Stow, it con- 
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tinued t:il the 6th of May following. This 
took ptace at the west door of 8t. Paui’s 
Cathedral, and the prizes consisted of a 
large quantity gf royal plate and trinke 
the produce of which, it was stated, woul 
be used ‘for the reparation of the havens 
and strengths of the realm, and such other 
ae good works ;’ but the proceeds, it is 

elleved, were notwithstanding applied to 
private purposes. Licenses for various 
kinds of lotteries were granted occasionally 
from that period, till at length ‘state lot- 
teries’ became a source of revenue to the 
government; and by means of them, money 
was raised forthe British Museum, West- 
minster bridge, &c. But the temptations 
thus thrown in the way of all descriptions 
of persons produced evidently demoraliz- 
Ing effects, and many reasons were urged 
in parlament for their discontinuance; till 
at last the evils resulting fram this species 
of gambling became so palpable, that go- 
vernment consented to its abolition in 1826. 
From the very nature of a lottery, since 
those who establish it propose to make 
more or less by it, the prizes could not be 
equivalent to the cost of all the tickets. A 
person would, therefore, certainly lose who 
should buy them all; and the more he should 
buy, the greater would be his chance of loss, 
In every case, the risk must exceed the 
chance of success. 

LO'TUS (Lat.; from Wtos: Gr.),a shrub, 
the fruit of which is a small farinaceous 
berry, of a delicious taste, which the na- 
tives of Africa make into a sweet cake.—— 
The ancients gave the name to an herb and 
a tree, each differing from the plant to 
which we apply it. The herb ts a species of 
Nelumbium ; the tree lotus is supposed to 
be the Rhanmnua Lotus, The former, which 
we are informed by Herodotus was a lilv, 
abounding in the Nile, was that which was 
venerated by the Egyptians. It was also asa- 
cred plant in India, where, from the mode of 
its vegetation, it was adopted as an emblem 
of fertility. The fruit is conjectured to be 
the bean which Pythagoras forhad his fole 
lowers to eat. However, it is collected by 
the poor Egyptians, with whom it is an 
article of food. It wag an ancient supersti- 
tion thas if a stranger ate this fruit he 
straightway forgot his own country. 

LOUIS-D'OR, a French gold coin, which 
received its name from Louts XIII., who 
first coined it in 1641. The value of the 
old louts-dor was 24 franca; that of the 
new louis, usually called a Napoleon, is 20 
francs. 

LOU‘IS, ST., KNIGHTS OF, the name of a 
military order in France instituted by 
Louis XIV, in 1693. 

LOUSHE, the name of certain parasitic 
insects belonging to the order ANOPLURA, 
They infest man and other animals. The 
species of the genus Pediculus have six legs, 
two eyes, and a suctorial mouth. 

LOUVRE, a palace at Paris measuring 576 
feet by 538 feet, enclosing a& court 894 feet 
square, The oldest part was erected in the 
time of Francis I., but the greatest portion 
of the existing edifice was built in the 
rei of Louls XIV., Perrault befng the 
architect. It has been lately connected 





with the Tulleries, and the combined bulid- 
ings form the most splendid pile in Paris. 
In the Louvre are collections of paintings, 
and museums of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Latin antiquities, 

LOV’E-APPLE, or TOMATO, the fruit of 
the Solanwm lycopersicumm, It 1s 80 much 
esteemed by the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
that ft is an ingredient in almost all their 
soups and sauces, and is deemed cooling 
and nutritive. 

LOW’ER EM’PIRE, the Roman and East- 
ern empires, after the removal of the latter 
to Constantinople ; and the Eastern unti} 
its fall. 

LOX‘IA, tn Ornithology, a genus of 
conirostral passerine birds. The Loaa cur- 
virostra, or common crose-bill, is about the 
size of a lark, Its favourite food consists 
of the seeds of the pine; and pine woods 
are always its principal haunts. It has the 
habits of a parrot 3 and in North Americait 
builds on the highest firs, attaching its 
nest to the trunk by means of the exuded 
resin. 

LOXODROM'IC CURVE (loxos, oblique ; 
dromoa, a course: Gr), (See RHUMB.) 

LOZ’ENGE (losange: Fr), in Geometry, & 
quadrilateral figure, having two opposite 
angles acute, and two opposite obtuse. 
——In Heraldry, the escutcheon which is 
used to contain the coats of arms of all 
maidens and widows.——In Pharmacy, a 
medicine made to be kept tn the mouth, 
and which was originally in the form of a 
lozenge. 

LUB’BER’S HOLE (lummel, a lubber: 
Ger.), in a ship, the vacant space between 
the head of a lower mast and the edge of 
the top. It is so termed from a supposi- 
tion that a lubber (a contemptuous name 
for one who does not know a seaman’s 
duty) will not like to trust himself up the 
futtock shrouds, but will prefer that way of 
getting into the top. 

LU‘BRICATE (lubrico, I make slippery : 
Lat.), a word often used in Medicine, signi- 
fying to make smooth or slippery. Thus, 
mucilaginous and saponaceous prepara- 
tions are said to lubricate the parts to 
which they are applied. It is also employed 
in engineering, to express the supplying of 
oil to machinery for the diminution of fric- 
tion. 

LU’CERN (lucerne: Ger.), the Ifedicago 
sativa, a well-known ieguminous plant, 
affording one of the artificial ‘ grasses ’ of 
the farmer. It was highly esteemed by the 
ancients; and is found by the moderns 
most effective fn nourishing and fattening 
cattle. 

LU’CIFER (lux, Hight; and fero, I bring: 
Lat), the morning star; called when an 
evening star, Hesperus. These names are 
now used only in poetry. 

LU’OIFER MAT’‘OHSS. The matches used 
for the purpose of ignition by means of a 
flint and steel consisted of very small pleces 
of wood, the ends of which were coated with 
sulphur. As early as 1678, a bit of sulphur 
wrapped in paper, and ignited by friction, 
was sometimes used to set fire to the sui- 
pbur match. But the earltest form of our 
present lucifers consisted in matches tipped 
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with a composition consisting of chlorate 
of potash, sugar, gum, and a little ver 
milion. When these were dipped into a 
sama)}l bottle containing sulphuric acid, they 
instantaneously ignited. The first lucifer 
matches, properly #0 called, were tipped 
with a mixture containing chlorate of po- 
tash, sulphuret of antimony, and starch; 
and were ignited by being drawn across 
sand-paper. Phosphorus was then substi- 
tuted for sulphuret of antimony, and nitre 
for chlorate of potash; which produced 
quiet ignition instead of detonation; and 
either no sulphur, or very little, was em- 
ployed. The wood was split into very fine 
pieces by machinery ; and wax taper, touch- 
paper, &c., were substituted in some in- 
stances for wood. The manufacture is, at 
present, carried on in England and Germany 
on a very large scale. The use of phos- 
phorus is very injurious to the workmen, 
us 16 causes a most horrible disease of the 
jaws, which ends in total loss of the bone, 
This would be entirely prevented by em- 
ploying amorphous phosphorus, which an- 
swers admirably for the purpose. 

LUOIFE’RIANS, in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, the followers of Lucifer, bishop of 
Cagiiarl, in the 4th century; a sect which 
maintained the carnal nature of the soul, 
and that there is no place for repentance 
for such as fall. 

LUOIWETER (lux, light: Zet.; and 
metron, & measure: Gr.), an apparatus for 
measuring the intensity of light proceeding 
from different bodies. 

LUCUL’'LITE, in Mineralogy, a black 
Hmestone, often polished for ornamental 
purposes, and said to have been first used 
by Lucullus, the Roman consul. 

LU’‘DI (Lat.), tn Antiquity, public exhf- 
bitions among the Greeks and Romans for 
the display of skill and the entertainment 
of the people. (See GAMES.) 

LUFF (luft, the wind : Sax.), the foremost 
edge, or leach, of a fore and aft sail._— Keep 
your Tug! in Navigation, an order to the 
helmsman to put the tiller on the lee-side, 
for the purpose of making the ship gail 
nearer to the wind. A ship is said to spring 
her luff, when she ylelds to the helm by sail- 
ing nearer to the wind. Luff round / the 
order to throw the ship’s head up in the 
wind.—- LU E-TACKLE, a large tackle not 
destined for any particular place in the 
ship, but moveable at pleasure. 

LUG’GER, a vessel carrying three masts, 
with a running bowsprit, upon which she 
sets lug-sails, and sometimes has topsaiis 
adapted to them.——LUG-SAIL, & square 
gail bent upon a yard that hangs obliquely 
to the mast at about one fourth of its 
length. 

LUKE, 81., GOSPEL OF, & canonical book 
of the New Testament, distinguished for 
fulness, accuracy, and traces of extensive 
information. Some think it was properly 
Bt. Puul’s, and that when the apostle speaks 
of his gospel, he means what ia called St. 
Luke's, Irenssus says that St. Luke digested 
into writing what St. Paul preached to the 
gentiles ; and Gregory Nagianzen tells us 
that Bt. Luke wrote the assistance of 
&t. Paul. 


LUMBA‘GO (Lat, ; from hundus, the loin 
Lat,), in Medicine, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscies about the loins, 

LUM'BAR RE’GION (same deriv.), in 
Anatomy, the posterior portion of the body 
between the false ribs and the upperedge of 
the haunch-bone. 

LUM’BRICAL MUS’CLES (from next), in 
Anatomy, certain muscles of the fingers 
and toes, s0 named from their resembling a 
worm. 

LUM’BRIOUS (lumbricus, an intestinal 
worm : Lat), a genus of worms, of which 
the earth-worm is the type. This is some- 
times nearly a foot in length, and 1a com- 
posed of upwards of 120 rings. The species 
is very abundant, and their castings consti- 
tute a rich soll. 

LUMP’-FISH, or LUMP SUCKER, the Cy- 
clopterus Lumpus, & thick fish having the 
back sharp and elevated; the belly flat, and 
ofa crimson colour; and along the body five 
rows of sharp bony tuberciesa, The lump- 
fish swime edgewlse, and is enabled to ad- 
hero with great force to any substance to 
which it attaches itself. It is frequently 
taken on the British coasts. 

LUNACY (luna, the moon: Lat), the 
condition of an insane person who has lucid 
intervals ; it was formerly supposed to de 
pend on phases of the moon.——In Law, it 
includes all who are affected with any spe- 
cles of insanity supervening aince birth; 
those born without reason heing idiots. The 
sovereign is supposed to have the custody 
of idiots and lunatics, which he delegates to 
the keeper of the great seal, to whom applii- 
cations for commissions of lunacy are di- 
rected. Lunatics are maintained by an 
allowance out of their own estate; or when 
they have none, fn public asylums. If a 
criminal is acquitted of a crime, on ac- 
count of his being insane at the time of 
its commission, he is committed to public 
custody. 





LU‘/NAR CAUB‘TIO, in Chemistry, n2trate | 


of silver fused at alow heat, 

LUNAR DIS'TANOE, in Astronomy, the 
angular distance between the apparent 
centres of the moon and certain heavenly 
bodies, such as they would appear to an ob- 
server at the centre of the earth. 

LU‘'NAR MONTH, the time required by 
the moon to complete a revolution about 
the earth, and return to the same position 
relatively to some celestial body, or point 
in space, with which her motion 1s com- 
pared. The proper lunar month is thesame 
as the lunation, or synodic month, and is the 
time which elapses between two conseca- 
tive new or full moons. The pertodic or 
synodic month is the revolution with re- 
spect to the moveable cquinox, and consists 
of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2°84 seconds, 
The anomalistic month is the time in 
which the moon returns to the same point 
of her moveable elliptic orbit; its length is 
27 daya, 18 hours, 18 minutes, 87°4 seconds. 
The azdereal month 1a the interval between 
two succeasive conjunctions with the same 
fixed star: its length is 27 days, 7 hours 
48 minutes, 11°54 seconds. © nodical 
month is the time in which the moon 
makes a revolution with respect to her 
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nodes, the line of which is moveable: its 
length is 27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, 866 
seconds. These mean motions are subject 
to periodic and secular variations. 

LUNAR YBAR, CALENDAR.) 

LUNA‘TION, the time in which the moon 
passes through all her phases. 

LUNE, or LUNU’LE (luna, the moon ; or 
lunula, a little moon: Lat.), in Geometry, a 
plane in the form of a crescent or half- 
moon, enclosed by the circumferences of 
two circles that intersect each other. 

LUNETT’E (F7.), in Architecture, an 
aperture for the admission of light in a con- 
cave ceiling, as the upper Hghts of the 
naves of St. Peter's at Rome, and 8t, Paul's 
{in London.——In Fortification, an enve- 
loped counterguard, or elevation of earth 
made beyond the second ditch ; ora covered 
place before the curtain, consisting of two 
faces that form an angle inwards. 

LUNGS (lunge: Ger.), in Anatomy, two 
viscera situated in the chest, by means of 
which our blood is oxygenated. The sub- 
atance of the lungs is of four kinds, viz. 
vesicular, vascular, bronchial, and parenchy- 
matous. The vesicular substance is com- 
posed of the air-cells; the vascular invests 
those cells Jike a network ; the bronchial is 
formed by the ramifications of the bronchia 
throughout the lungs, having the air cells 
at thefr extremities ; and the spongy sub- 
stance that connects these parts is termed 
the parenchyina. To the touch they are soft 
and elastic; and ofall the organs, they have 
the Jeast specific gravity. Their air-cclis 
expose a very large surface for the purifica- 
tion of the blood, by means of the ox) gen 
of the air, which is not prevented, by the 
interposition of their membranous cover- 
ings from uniting with the carbon of the 


blood. 

LUNIS’/TICE (luna, the moon ; and sto, I 
stand: Lat), in Astronomy, tne farthest 
point of the moun's northing and southing, 
in her monthly revolutions, 

LU’/NULAR, or LU’/NULATE (luna, the 
moon: Lat.), in Botany, resembling # cres- 
cent: shaped like the new moon. 

LU‘/PINE (lupmnus: Lat.), In Botany, a 
genus of leguminous plants, chiefly annuals, 
beariug digitate leaves and papilionaceous 
flowers, which are usually disposed in a 
terminal raceme. The legumes of some 
species are used ag food. 

LU’PULIN (lupulus, the hop: Mod. Lat.), 
the fine yellow powder of hops. It has a 
penetrating aroinatic odour, and is found 
to consist of minute resinous grains, which 
attach themselves to the Angers and render 
them rough. 

LU’‘PUS (a wolf: Lat), in Astronomy, 
the Wol/, a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere. 

LUROCH’ER (lurcor, I eat voraciously: 
Lat.), a variety of the Oanis familiaris, a dog 
more used by poachers than sportsmen, 
having a narrow body, stout legs, straight 
tail, and long rough halr. 

LU‘SIAD, The, is the only Portuguese 
pom that has gained a Huropean celebrity. 

t was written by Luiz de Camoens, who 
died in 1579, the frst edition having ap- 
peared seven years previously. It was en- 











titled Os Lusiadas, the Lusitanians, thatis, 
the Portuguese, the subject being the con- 
quests of that nation in India, It is divided 
into ten cantos, containing 1102 stanzas, In 
ottavarima. The voyage of Vasco de Gama 
ia described, and his proceedings in India, 
Three cantos are taken up with an account 
of Europe, Portugal, and the deeds of the 
Portuguese monarchs, supposed to be relat- 
ed by De Gamato an Indian king. The gods 
of the ancient mythology are introduced, 
aiding or opposing his designs, whilat he 
addresses his prayers to the God of the 
Christians. Nereids and syrens are intro- 
duced, whilst in other passages we have the 
Roman Catholic worship of the Virgin—so 
confused and unintelligible is the superna- 
tural element of the poem. It has been 
translated into English, and into several 
other European languages, but it has never 
been popular out of Portugal 

LUSTRA/TION (lustratio, from lustro, I 
purify, Lat.), in Antiquity, a ceremony of 
purification which the Romans performed 
on their flelds, armies, and people, at vari- 
ous times, but particularly after the num- 
bering of the people by the census every 
lustrum, or five years, | 

LUS’TRE (FY.), a term very genorally 
used in modern works on mineralogy. The 
lustre of minerals is of five kinds: 1. splen- 
dent, that is, when in full daylight, it can 
he seen atagrent distance; 2.shineng, when 
ata distance the reflected light is weak ; 8. 
glistening, when the lustre is only observa- 
ble at no greater distance than an arm's 
length; 4 glimmering, when the surface 
held near the eyein full daylight presents a 
number of shining points; 5. dull, when the 
surface has no brilliancy, 

LUSB’'TRUM (Lat, strictly speaking, a 
purification of the people after the com 
pletion of a census), in Roman Antiquity, a 
general muster and review of all the citi- 
zens and their goods, which was performed 
by the censors every fifth year, and followed 
by asolemn lustration. In course of time the 
luatra were not celebrated so often, for we 
tind the fifth lustrum celebrated at Rome 
only in the 574th year of that city. 

LU‘'SUS NATU’‘/RAE wo freak of nature; 
Lat.), something out of the ordinary course 
of nature, 

LUTE (liutw: Ital), a stringed instrument 
of music, containing at first only five 
strings, to which were afterwards added 
six more. It was formerly much used, The 
strings are struck with the right hand, and 
the stops are pressed with the left 

LUTE, or LU’TING (lutum, clay: ZLat.), 
{fn Ohemistry, &@ paste, made of potter's 
clay, sand, and other materials,and used for 
closing up the necks of retorts, receivers, 
&c., in chemical ex periments, 

LU’'THERANISM, the doctrines of Mar- 
tin Luther, the German reformer, which 
constitute the creed of nearly all the Pro- 
testants in Germany. Luther was an Au- 
gustine friar, who separated from the 
church of Rome about the year 1515, and 
took the lead in the reformation. He hold 
consubstantiation {which see}; used wafers 
in the administration of the Lord’s Supper; 
allowed images in churchesé encouraged 
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private confeasion of sings ; insisted on jua- 
tification by faith alone; held that God, 
foreseeing man’s actions, predestined him 
to happiness or misery according as they 
were good or bad—a doctrine which dlffers 
from that of Calvin, who maintained that 
God predestined man by his own mere wilL 
The Lutherans of the present day consider 
themselves at liberty to dissent from these 
tenets, as they are answerable to God alone 
tor their religious opinions. 

LUXA/’TION (luzatw, from luxo, I dlsio- 
cate: Lat,), in Surgery, the dislocation of a 
bone from its proper cavity or articula- 
tion, 80 as to impede or destroy its motion 
or office 


gave rise to the species of madness termed 
lycanthropy,in which the patient belfevea 
himself to be a wolf, and imitated the actions 
of that animal. This species of insanity 
seems to have vanished wich thy supersti- 
tion which gave rise to it, 

LYCE’UM (Lukeion,a famous gymnasium 
at Athens: Gr.), in Grecian Antiquity, an 
academy situated upon thé banks of the 
lifssus at Athens, near the templeof Apollo 
Lyceus. It contained porticos and prome- 
nudes, where Aristotle taught philosophy 
From their walking there ever) day till the 
hour of anointing, he and his followers were 
called perzpatetica, 

LY‘CIUM (the boz-thorn : Lat.), in Botany, 


LUX’URY (luxuria: Lat.),an unrestrain-/| a genus of plants, nat ord. Rhamnacea, The 


ed indulgence in the pleasures of the table, 
in costly dress, equipage, &c. Amongst the 
Romans, luxury prevailed to such an extent 


species are shrubs, and conalst of the dif- 
ferent varieties of boz-thorn. 
LYCOPO'DIUM (lukos, a wolf; and powa, 


that several laws were made to suppress, or a fuot: Gr.—from the shape of its extreme 


atleast tollinitit. Aptclus laidaside ninety 
millions of sesterces, besides an enormous 
revenue, for no other purpose than to be 


branches), or CLUB Moss, & genus of crypto- 
gamie plants allied to the ferns, the spores 
of which, when ignited, burn off in a flash. 


sacrificed to luxury ; finding himself involv-~ | They are used in melodramatic pieces, &c., 
edin debt, be looked over his accounts, and | at the theatres. 


though he had the sum of ten millions of 
sesterces atill left, he poisoned himself for 
fear of being starved to death. Instances 
might be adduced of great luxury amongst 
the Greeks: but the extravagance and 
luxury of both Greeks and Romans appear 
to be eclipsed tv some of our Own country. 
One instance of this kind will suffice. In 
tle 10th year of tre reign of Edward IV. 
(1470), George Nevill, brother to the earl of 
Warwick, at his instalment into the archie- 
piscopal see of York, entertained most of 
the nobility and principal clergy, when his 
bill of fare was 300 quarters of wheat, 350 
tung of ale, 104 tunsof wine, a pipe of spiced 
wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 wild bulls, 1004 wethers, 
300 hogs, 300 calves, 8000 geese, 3000 capons, 
300 pigs, 100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 200 kids, 
2000 chickens, 4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 
204 hitterns, 4000 ducks, 200 pheasants, 500 
| partridges, 2000 woodcocks, 400 plovers, 
100 curlews, 100 quails, 1000 egrets, 200 rees, 
400 bucks, does, and roebucks, 1500 hot 
venigon pasties, 4000 cold ditto, 1000 dishes 
of jelly parted, 4000 dishes of jelly plain, 
4000 cold custards, 2000 hot custards, 300 
pikes, 300 breams, 8 seals, 4 porpoises, and 
400 tarts. At this feast the earl of Warwick 
was steward, the earl of Bedford treasurer, 
and Lord Hastings comptroller, with many 
more noble officers ; there were 1000 servi- 
tors, 62 cooks, and 515 menial apparitors in 
the kitchen. But it must not escape our 
observation, that, after his extreme pradi- 
gality, this man died in the most abject but 
unpitied poverty 
LYCAN THROPY (lukos, a wolf; and an- 
thropos, a man: G7.), Inancfent times, men 
were supposed, for certain periods, to be 
transformed by herbs into wolves. This 
superstition was continued down to a 
more recent period, but the transformation 
was attributed tosorcery. These supposed 
human wolves were called by the French 
loups garous ; bythe Saxons, were-wolves ; and 
by the Germans, wehrwilfe: all the terms 
baving the same meaning. The prevalence 
of such foolish ideas among the peasantry 





LYUCOP’SIS (bugloss: Lat. ; from lukos, a 
wolf; and opsts, an appearance; Gr.—on ac- 
count of the flowers having the appearance 
of a grinning mouth), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Boraginacew. The species 
are annuals, consisting of various kinds of 
dugloss, 

LYD’IAN MOOD, in Music, a term given 
to an effeminate kind of music, used first by 
the Lyditans. 

LYD‘1U8 LA’PI8, or LYD’‘IAN STONE, in 
Mineralogy, a stone of a greyish-black 
colour, which is found in Bohemia and 
other parts of Germany, and also in Scot- 
land. When polished, it is used as atouch- 
stone for determining the purity of gold 
and silver. It was used for that purpose 
among the ancients, from whom it roceived 
this name, because it was found only in 
the Tmolus, a river of Lydia. 

LYMPH (lympha, water: Lat.), In Ana- 
tom), & colourless fluld, or clear limpid 
secretion from the blood, which is carried by 
the lymphatic vessels into the thoracie 
duct, where it mixes with the chyle. Its 
constituents appear to be albuminous water 
and a little galt 

LYMPHAT'IOS (sanie dertv.), in Anatomy, 
absorbent vessels, which carry the lymph 
from all parts of the body, and terminate 
in the thoracic duct, 

LYNX (lunz: Gr.),a cat-like animal be- 
longing to the tribe of Ft There are 
reveral species, besides the European one. 
They form the genus of soologists, 
and are recognizable by the tufts of hair at 
the tips of the ears. The caracal and chaus 
of Asia, and the wild cat of the Canadiana, 
are lynxes. The jast is said to be extremely 
fond of odours, particularly that of casto- 
reum, and this is frequently employed for 
ita capture by the trappers. The lynx wan 
said to be sacred to Bacchus, whose chariot 
was fabled to be drawn by it, but it seems 
probable that the panther was intended to 
be designated.—_—LYNXES, AQADEMY OF 
(Academia det Lincet), Rome, the oldest 
acientifie budy in Europe. The allusion of 
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the name is to the watchfulness and keer- 
sightedness of the lynx. Galileo was oneof 
| the founders. 

LY’RA (Lat.), in Astronomy, a constella- 
tion in the porthern hemisphere,—-In 
Anatomy, a portion of the brain, having 
somewhat the appearance of a lyre. 

LY’RATE, or LY’RATED (next), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf that is divided 

| transversely into several rounded lobes, 

| the lower ones smaller and more remote 
from each other than the upper, and the last 
large and rounded. 

LYRE (lyra: Lat.; from lura: Gr), a 
musical instrument of great antiguity, used 
by the Egyptians and Greeks, It is supposed 
to have had, at first, only three strings; 
afterwards it had eleven. It was played 
with a plectrum, or stick of tvory or pol- 
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ished wood, and sometimes with the fingers, 
The lyre ia attributed by poeta, painters, 
and statuaries, to Apollo and the Muses, It 
ie said to have been originally formed of a 
tortoise-shell, whence it is sometimes called 
testudo. 

LYR‘I0 (lyricus, pertaining to the lyre: 
Lat.), an epithet originally applied to what 
was sung or recited with an accompaniment 
on the lyre, but it is now applied to odes, 
ballads, and other verses, such ag may be 
set to music. Lyric poetry was originally 
employed in celebrating the praises of gods 
and heroes, and its characteristic was 
sweetness It was much cultivated by the 
Greeks, particularly by Anacreon, Alcwuas, 
and Sappho; but, among the Romana, 
Horace was the first and principal lyric 


poet. 


M 


M, the thirteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, is a liquid and labial consonant, 
pronounced by closing the lips, Itis some- 
times called a semt-vowel, as the compression 
of the lips is accompanied with a humming 
sound through the nose It was used by 
the Romans as an abbreviation for Marcus, 
Manlius, Martius, &c., and to denote 1000, 
for which, also, it 18 employed by the 
wwoderns. We use it as an abbreviation for 
Magister, us AM, Arteum Magister (Master 
of Arts); Medecince,as M D. Medicene Doctor 
(Doctor of Medicine), Mundi, as A.M. Anno 
Mundi (in the year of the world) ; Meridtem, 
a3 AM Ante Meridiem (before midday or 
noon), and P.M Post Aeridiem (afternoon), 
MS stands for Manuscript, and MSS for 
Manuscripts In medical prescriptions, M. 
stands for Manipulus, a handful , and some- 
times for Mrsce (nix) and Mrstura (a mix- 
ture) The French use M. for Monsieur, and 
MM. for Messieurs. 

MAB, in northern Mythology, the queen 
of the imaginary beings called fatries; so 
fincifully described by the sportive imagi- 
nation of Shakspeare, in Romeo and Juliet. 

MAC, an Irish and Scotch word, signify- 
ing a son, frequently prefixed to the begin- 
ning of surnames, as Macdonald or M‘Do- 
nald It ia syaonymous with the Fitz of the 
Normans, and aon of the English. 

MACAD’‘AMIZING, a method of making 
roads, dret generally introduced by Mr, Mac 
Adam. It consists in breaking the stones 
80 emall that they may form with the earth 
a Bolid smooth mass 

MACARO'NI or MACCARO'NI (Jial,). In 
Commerce, it Is known as Genoese paste, 
and ie in a tubular or pipe form, of the 
thickness of goose-quilla, It is a favourite 
article of food with the Italians, especially 
the Neapolitans.—A term of contempt for 
8 fop or coxcomh. 

MACARON’IC or MACARO'NIAN (last), 
en appellation given to a burlesque kind of 


poetry, made up of a jumble of words of 
Gifferent ianguages, of Latin words mo- 
dernived, or of native words ending in 
Latin terminations. 

MACAW’, the name of birds belonging to 
the sub family, Avazne, of the parrot family. 
They are distinguished by having tails 
longer than their bodies, and by their strong 
peaks being hooked at the point, 

MAC’CABEES, two apocryphal books of 
Scripture, containing the history of Judas 
and his brothers, and their wars againat 
the Syrian kingsin defence of their religion 
and liberties, The first book of the Macca- 
bees, 24 a history, comes nearest to the 
style of the sacred historfans The second 
begins with two epfotles sent from the Jews 
of Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt and 
Alexandria, to exhort them to observe the 
feast of the dedication of the new altar 
erected by Judas on his purifying the tem 
ple. The Jews never considered either of 
these to be canonical; they are, however, 
on the canon of the Roman Catholife church, 
There are two other books of the Maccabeear 
which have never been considered as ca- 
nonical by any church. 

MACE (masse: Fr.; from macie: Lat), a 
thin coat called by botanists an arillua, 
covering the nutmeg, which Is the nut or 
stone of a tropical tree, the Mynstica offict- 
nalia, It is of an oleeginous nature and a 
yellowish colour, in flakes of an inch and 
more in length, which are divided into a 
multitude of ramifications. It isextremely 
fragrant, and of an aromatic and agreeable 
flavour.——MacE (masse, a lump: FY), an 
ornamented staff, borne as an ensigr of 
office before a magistrate. Originally the 
mace was aclub or instrument of war, made 
of fron, and much used by cavalry, 

MACERA'TION (maceratio, from macero, 
I make soft by steeping: Lat.), in Chemis- 


try, the process by which the constituents , 


of bodies are obtained, bv soaking them 
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in fluids. It differs from digestion only as 
the latter operation admits the application 
of heat. 

MAOCH’TAVELISM, the principles incul- 
cated by Machiavelli, an Italian writer, se- 
cretary and historiographer to the republic 
of Florence. The term is used to denote 
political cunning and artifice, intended to 
forward arbitrary power. ‘Del Principe,’ 
the work in which he recommends rulers to 
adopt the ways both of the lion and the fox, 
was written for the private perusal of the 
Medicis, and was not published until 1532, 


' after the author's death. 


MACHICOLA‘TION (mache, something 
that catches fire; and couler, to drop down: 
Fr.), in Gothic and castellated Architecture, 
a parapet projecting beyond the face of the 
walls, and supported by arches springing 
from Jarge corbels or consoles, The aper- 
tures between the arches and the walls 
were used for pouring down bolling water, 
melted lead, &c., upon the agsatlants, 

MACHINE (méchané : Gr.). All machines 
are intended either to transmit or modify 
power: no combination of mechanical 
elements can produce it; on the contrary, 
the most perfect must destroy more or !ess 
of it by friction and inertia. The objects of 
machinery are to change maas into velocity, 
and vice versa ; to change the direction ofa 
force; to change its nature by transform- 


They are natives of Africa, possess long 
noses, and long hind legs. The elephant 
shrew of Algeria ia the best known species, 

MACULAE (Lat.), dark spots appearing 
on the Juminous faces of the sun, moon 
and even some of the planets, Sir Ww. 
Herschel supposed a luminous stratum to 
be nustained far above the level of the sun 
by a transparent elastic medium in which 
clouds float, and that some portions of the 
luminous stratum, and even of the clouds 
which would reflect a part of the light, are 
in certain instances removed by local agi- 
tations, &c., 80 as to produce these spota. 
The lunar spots ure caused by shadows of 
its mountains, by vast caverns, and the 
unequally reflecting materials of which 
portions of it are composed. The planets 
have permanent spots in the shape of belts, 
&« The diurnal revolutions of the sun 
and planets have been discovered by sneans 
of thelr spots -——MAcULAE, in Medicine, 
any d{iscolorations in the surface of the 
body, or {ta different parta, which appear in 
the form of spots. 

MAD’'DER (madere: Saz.), the root of the 
Rulna tinctorum, or dyers madder: a most 
important article, on account of the fine 
red colour it affords, It was undoubtedty 
known to the ancients. The madder plant 
has no pretensions to beauty ; it externally . 
resembles the bed-straws, to which it is 


ing it; for example, from a reciprocating | allied, The root is the only part generally 


rectilinear tnto a rotatory, and vice verse ; 
to distribute a vast power, such as that of 
a great steam-engine, in a multiplicity of 
channels, and render it capable of produc- 
ing the most delicate effects, as in the 
cotton'manufacture, &c. Among the ex- 
traordinary capabilities of machinery tg the 
production of some effects which huinan 
art, unaided by machinery, could never 
achieve. For instance, the same power 
which twists the stoutest cable, and weaves 
the coarsest canvass may be employed, 
with equal advantage, in spinning the gos- 
samer thread of cotton, and entwining, with 
fairy fingers, the meshes of the most deli- 
cate fabric. 

MACK’/EREL (makrele: Ger.), in Ie¢hthyo- 
logy, the Scomber Scomber, a well known 
migratory fish, esteemed as an article of 
food, and possessing, when alive, great 
symmetry of form and brilliancy of co-~ 
lours. The mackerel is easfly taken by a 
variety of baits, and always most easily 
during a gentie breeze, which is hence 
termed a mackerel-breeze, 

MAOC’LE, in Mineralogy, a name given to 
chiastolite, or hollow spar. It consists 
chiefly of silica and alumina, with a little 
oxide of iron. 

MACLUR’ITE, a mineral, called after 
Maclure. It isa silicate of magnesia, with 
traces of potash, oxide of iron, and fiuo- 
rine, and is imperfectly crystalline, Its 
colour is a brilliant pale green. 

MAC’ROCOSM (makros, large; and koa- 
mos, the world: G7.), the universe, or the 
visible systein of worlds; opposed to mi- 
crocosm, or the world of man. 

MACROSCEL’IS (makros, long; and 
skelos, a leg: Gr.), a genus Of Insectivorous 
mainmals, alliedto the moles and urchins, 


used, though the East Indian munjeet con- 
sists entirely of staiks, but it is very in- 
ferior, Its dye-stuff is extracted by water. 
The dye is of a complicated character, but 
{ts chief ingredients are Alizarine and Pur- 
purine. The infusion js of a dirty red 
colour, but it is rendered bright and per- 
manent by an aluminousg mordant. Madder 
can be imported more profitably than it 
can be cultivated in England; it thrives 
best 1n a warm climate 

MAD‘NESS (maad, distracted In mind: 


| Saz.), a dreadful kind of delirium, without 


fever, in which the patient raves or is 
furious, Melancholy and madness may be 
considered as diseases nearly allied. They 
differ only in degree, and with respect to 
the time of appearing : melancholy being 
the primary disease, of which maduess ig 
the complement. Both these disorders tn- 
dicate a weakness of the brain, which may 
proceed from an hereditary predisposition ; 
from violent disorders of the mind, es 
pecially Jong-continued = grief, sadness, 
anxicty, dread, and terror; from close 
study, and intense application te one sub- 
ject; from the use of narcotic and stupe- 
fying drugs: and from great excess or un- 
curbed indulgence in any passion or emo- 
tion, The treatment of madness is partly 
physical, partly mental. The leading indi- 
cations under the first head are:—To di- 
minish vascular or nervous excitement 
when excessive, as in mania; to increaso 
them when defective, as in melancholia. In 
the mental treatment, it is necessary to in- 
spite the unhappy victims with a certain 
degree of awe, from a conviction of su- 
perior power, and at the same time seek to 
gain their confidence by steadiness and hu- 
manity, while we endeavour to amuse them 
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without making our design apparent. In 
former times, peraons labouring under this 
fearful malady were subjected to every kind 
of inhumanity, as necessary for their cure 
or managemént ; the enlightenment of 
modern times has put an end to this treat- 
ment, and the protection of the legislature 
has been specially extended to them. 

MADON’NA (my lady: IJtal.), a term ap- 
plied in Italy to the Virgin, and hence to 
her pictures and statues, 

MAD‘'REPORE (madré, spotted : Fy. ; and 
porus, a pore: Lat.), the popular name of 
numerous tropical coraia, none of which are 
hard enough to takea polish. The ‘ Brain 
Stone’ is a madrepore. 

MAD‘/RIGAL (Fr.), in Itallan, Spanish, 
and French poetry, a short amorous 
poem, composed of a number cf free and 
unequal verses, confined neither to the re- 
gularity of the sonnet, nor to the subtlety 
of theepigram, but containing some tender 
and delicate thought. 

MAESTO’SO, in Music, an Italian word 
signifying magestic, and used as a direction 
to play the part slowly, and with grandeur, 

MAGAZINE (magasin: Fr.), in Com- 
merce, a warehouse for all sorts of mer- 
chandise.——In Literature, a periodical 
work containing miscellaneous matter. The 
earliest publication of this kind in England 
was the Gentleman's Magazine, which first 
appeared in 1731, and still flourishes.——In 
Military affairs, a store-house for arms, 
ammunition, or provisions. 

MAGELLAN’IC CLOUDS, in Astronomy, 
three whitish cloud-like patches in the 
heavens near the south pole. They take 
their name from Magg¢llan (or rather Ma- 
galhaens) the Portuguese navigator. They 
consist partly of large tracts and ill-defined 
patches of irresolvable nebulez, nebulosity 
of every degree of resotvahility, and per- 
fectly ascertained stars, and partly of regu- 
lar and irregular nebulg, properly 80 called, 
globular clusters of various degrees of re- 
solvability, and clustering groups, The 
larger one, which is four times the size of 
the other, contains altogether 919 stars, 
nebulw, and clusters. These objects are of 
great complexity in their details. They are 
regarded as systems sui juris, and have 
nothing analagous in our hemisphere. 

MAGGIO’'RE, in Music, an Italian epithet 

signifying greater. 
MAQ’GOT (magthe: Saa.), the larva of the 
common blow-fly, hatched from the eggs in 
a few houra, On its changing to a pupa, 
the skin d19%a round it, and in ten days the 
fly emerges. : 

MAGQ‘IO (mageia: Gr.), properly signifies 
the doctrine of the Magi; but the latter 
being supposed to have acquired their ex- 
traordinary skill from familiar spirits or 
other supernatural information, the word 

acquired the signification it now 
bears, viz. the power of performing wonder- 
ful things by the aid of demons. The ma- 
gicians of antiquity were, in mvat cases, 
acquainted with certain not generally 
known properties and affinities of bodies, 
and were hence enabled to produce cffects 
calculated to astonish the vulgar; and 
these surprising results, which were, in 
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reality, due to natural causes, procured 
them credit in thelr pretensions to super- 
natural and miraculous power. Amongst 
civilized nations the belief in magic has 
died out except in a few sequestered places. 
——NATURAL Maaio, the application of 
natural philosophy to the production of 
surprising though natural effects. 

MAGIC LANTERN, an optical machine, 
invented by Kircher, by means of which 
figures are represented on an opposite wall 
orscreen in a dark room, This contrivance - 
consists of a powerful lamp,within a closed 
lantern,and in the focus of a concave re- 
flector, which is placed behind it. Infront 
of the lamp is fixed a powerful hemi 
apherical illuminating lens, and in front of 
this, In a sliding tube, a convex lens, or a 
system of lenses. Painted slides can be 
moved immediately in front of the iUumi- 
nating lens. The strong light frum the 
lamp, rendered more powerful by the illu- 
minating lens, is transmitted through the 
painted slides ; the resulting coloured rays 
are concentrated by the lens, or system of 
lenses, to a focus on a screen, &c¢., and 
greatly enlarged images of the figures on 
the slides are produced—the room leing 
of course darkened; these images may be 
seen by persons at either side of the acreen, 
which is of linen, &0o, As the images on 
the screen must have an increase of light 
proportioned to their increased size, a very 
strong light is necessary; and hence gas, 
the oxyhy drogen lime light, &c., are occa- 
sionally employed. The slides admit of 
infinite variety, and they may be very 
effectually used to illustrate astronomy, 
&c.; they may even contain thin slices of 
wood, the wings of insects, &c., and thus 
may beasource not only of amusement, but 
of the most refined and useful instraction. 

MA’GIC SQUARS, in Arithmetic, a square 
figure formed by a series of numbers, 80 
disposed in parallel and equal rows, that 
the sum ofthose in each line, whether per- 
pendicular, horizontal, or diagonal, is the 
same number. Thus, 
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MA’GISTRATSE (magtstratusa Lat), any 
public civil officer to whom the execative 
power of the law is committed,either wholly 
or in part, 

MAG’MA (any pressed or kneaded masa: 
Gr.), the name given to any crude mixture 
of maineral or organic matters, in a thin 
pasty state. Strictly speaking, it is what 
remains after the fluid parts have been 
expressed.—In Geology, the melted mat- 
ter out of which the igneous rocks of our 
globe have been formed. 

MAGNA CHAR‘TA (the great charta: 
Lat.), in English History, the Great Chart: 
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of Liberty, obtained by the English barons 
from king John, in 1215. The barons con- 
sisted of the whole nobility of England; 
their followers comprehended all the yeo- 
manry and free peasantry, and the acces- 
sion of the capital was a pledge of the 
adherence of the citizens and burgesses. 
John had been obliged to yield to this ge 
neral union, and conferences were opened, 
on the plain called Runnymede, on the 
banks of the Thames, near Staines, in sight 
of the forces of each, At length the prell- 
minaries being agreed on, the barons pre- 
sented heads of their grievances and means 
of redress ; and the king directed that the 
articles should be reduced to the form ofa 
charter, in which state it issued as a royal 
grant, To secure the execution of this 
charter, John was compelled to surrender 
the City and Tower of London to be tem- 
porarily held by the barons, and consented 
that the latter should choose twenty-five 
of their number, to be guardians of the 
Nberties of the kingdom, with power, in 
case of any breach of the charter, or denial 
of redress, to make war on the king, to 
seize his castles and lands, and to distress 
and annoy him in every possible way till 
justice wasdone. Many parts of the char- 
ter were pointed against the abuses of the 
power of the king as lord paramount; the 
tyrannical exercise of the forest laws ws 
checked, and many grievances incident to 
feudal tenures were mitigated or abolished, 
But besidea these provisions, it contains 
many for the benefit of the people at large, 
and a few maxims of just government ap- 
plicable to all places and times. 

MAGNE’SIA (Magnésia, 2 city in Asia 
Minor: Gr ), in Chemistry, the oxide of MaG- 
WESIUM, a White tasteless substance,with a 
slight alxaline reaction, usually obtained by 
es posing the carbonate toa full red heat. In 
combination with other substances it is an 
abundant earth, The well-known Bpsom 
Salt is a sulphate, The carbonate is the 
Mugnesia alba of pharmacy. In the stateof 
a aeilicate it ig a principal ingredient in 
STEATITE, MEERSCHAUM, SERPENTINE, 
and JADE. Every ton of seawater is said to 
coutain about two pounds weight of mag- 
nesia, 

MAGNKE’'SIAN LIMESTONE, tn Geolegy, 
a rock coinposed of the carbonates of lime 
and magneeta, and a principal member of 
the PERMIAN group, the uppermost mem- 
ber of the Palaozoic series. The DOLOMITR 
of the continent is a magnesian limestone. 
In England this rock constitutes an exten- 
sive series of beds, lying immediately above 
the coal measures, Their imbedded organic 
remains show that they were deposited in 
the sea. The lime resulting from the calci- 
nation of magnesian limestone has an in- 
jurious action on vegetation, because, 
having less affinity than common lime for 
carbonic acid, it remains longer in a caustic 
state, 

MAGNE‘SITE, in Mineralogy, Rhomd spar, 
the native carbonate of magnesia; it {fs 
eoee with serpentine and other magnes{an 
roc 

MAGNE’SIUM, a white, lustrous, malies- 
ble metal, which fuses at a red heat and 





oxidizes in hot water. When heated in the 
air it burns brilliantly with a pure white 
flame, and leaves magnesia behind. Its 
specific gravity is only 1°75. It is therefore 
extremely Nght, and 12} cubic inches of it 
are required to balance one cubic inch of 
platinum. The intensity and actinic powe, 
of the light emitted by ignited magnesium 
wire hrve caused it to be employed in 
photography. The aspectram of ignited 
magnesium vapour has such points of re- 
semblance to that of the sun as to lead to 
the supposition that this metal exists in 
the solar atmosphere. 

MAG’NET, NAT’URAL (magnés: Gr.), the 
loadstone, one of the many combinations of 
iron and oxygen; it consists of two oxides 
with a little quartz and alumina [see LoapD- 
STONE} Its colour depends on the relative 
proportions of its constituents, but it is 
generally dark grey, with a dull metallic 
lustre. It attracts fron inall states,except 
as oxide; formed into a bar and suspended 
freely, it will arrange itself parallel with 
the magnetic meridian; it will magnetive 
steel permanently, and soft fron while near 
it. Being supposed by the earller naviga- 
tors always to point to the north pole ofthe 
earth, {¢ was termed the load-stone, or lead- 
ing rtone, Its use has long been superseded 
by the artificial magnet, which is far more 
powerful and convenient, 

MAGNETIC NEED’LE, & magnetized bar 
of steel moving freely on a centre, and 
showing the direction of the resultant of 
the magnetic forces, at the place where it 
is, [See CoMPASS.) 

MAGNET‘IC PYRI‘TES, native black sul- 
phuret of fron, It has magnetic properties. 

MAG'NETISM, that science which inves- 
tigates the phenomena exhibited by natural 
and artificial magnets, and the laws by 
which they are governed. Some of the 
properties of the magnet were known to 
the ancients, but they were not acquainted 
with its directive power, that 1s, its ten- 
dency to assume a certain position when 
at liberty todo so. Ifa light bar of steel be 
susperided horizontally by a silk thread, or 
balanced on a pivot, and then magnetized, 
it will, except at the magnetic equator, 
lose its horizontal position, making an angle 
with the horizon called the angle of dip, and 
willno longer rest in every position, but 
will assume one in a direction north and 
south, but making a smallangile with the 
plane of the terrestrial meridian, termed 
the angle of variation, These two angles 
are subject to perpetual but sligit changes, 
The magnetic equator seems to cross the 
terrestrial at four points. The lines at 
which the angles of dip are equal are called 
magnetic parallels, There are probably no 
precise points which can be called magnetic 
poles. The earth being a great magnet, {ta 
poles are rather regions than potnts. Even 
in the ordinary artificial magnet, the poles 
are diffused over comparatively targe spaces, 
The earth ts most probably an electro-mag- 
net, magnetized by the electric currents 
continually circulating round tt, and which 
are due toevaporation, &c, The lines formed 


by points on the earth’s surface, at which 
the variation {s equal, are called imes of 
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equal variation. The rapidity with which a 
needle vibrates, if drawn from its natural 
position, 1s a measure of the intensity of 
Magnetism at that time and place; and 
this intensity f subject to constant change. 
A magnet, if placed in fron flings will at- 
tract them in quantities large at {ts poles, 
and diminishing towards the centre, to 
which none adhere, The poles of a mag- 
net will attract pieces of soft fron; and 
these, as long as they are in contact with 
the magnet, will themselves be magnetic, 
and will attract other pieces of fron or 
fron fillings. Ifsoft fron be brought near 
& magnet, it will be magnetized, and, as 
long as it isnear it, will attract iron filings, 
&c. The interposition of paper, glass, &c., 
will not cause the magnetic Influence to be 
intercepted ; if a magnetized bar of steel be 
placed under a aheet of paper, fron filings 
scattered over the paper will arrange them- 
selves in curves over the poles. When soft 
iron ig removed from the magnet, it in- 
atantly ceases to be magnetic; ateel is not 
80 powerfully magnetized, but, on removal, 
it retains more or less of the magnetism. 
If a magnetized bar is broken, two mag- 
nets will result, and the fractured ends will 
he opposite poles. Each pole of a magnet 
{s attracted by one pole of another magnet, 
and repelled by the other pole. A magnet 
Inay be made by striking a bar of steel on 
one end while it is in the direction which 
a needie would assume if at Hberty, or by 
rubbing each end continually in the same 
direction withone pole of a magnetized bar, 
Tron rods or bars acquire polarity by stand- 
ing long in one position; magnetism is 
destroyed by ared heat. If discs of various 
metals are put in rapid rotation, they will 
hecome magnetic, since they will deflect 
the needle—an effect not due to vorticity 
produced in the afr, since it is more power- 
ful in vacuo. Magnetic attraction and re- 
pulston vary inversely as the squares of the 
distance, 

MAG’NETISM, AN’IMAL, & sympathy 
supposed to exist between the magnet and 
the human body. The origin of the term 
was a fancied analogy between the action 
of the mineral magnet and that of the ani- 
mal energy, or via vite, to which these 
ffects were attributed, but its results have 
been ascribed to excitement and morbid 
sensitiveness. It originated thus :~—A Ger- 
inan physician, named Mesmer, in 1772, at- 
tempted cures with the mineral magnet, 
and excited some sensation in Vienna; but 
at length declared that the effect was pro- 
duced, not by the magnet, but by a mys- 
terious power in his own person, and that 
this power was related not only to the mag- 
netic power, but to the attraction dispersed 
throughout the universe. From Vienna 
he went to Paris, where he gained many 
proselytea to his pretended discovery. The 
government at length appointed a com- 
mittee, among whom was Dr. Franklin, to 
investigate the pretensions of Mesmer; 
and the result of their inquiries appeared 
in amemoir, by M. Bailly,which condemned 
animal magnetism. After the lapse of half 
a ventury, it bas again revived, and numbers 
of eminent persons are among its votaries. 
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Though Mesmer is considered to be its dis 
coverer, {it was undoubtedly practised hy 
many persons, and in various forma, long 
before him. 

MAGNE’TOGRAPH (magnes, @ magnet; 
grapho, I write, Gr.), an apparatus for regis- 
tering the variations of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism. It can bo made 
self-recording. 

MAGNETOM’ETER, an inatrument or 
apparatus for determining the elements of 
terrestrial magnetism, as to direction and 
force, When adapted for determining the 
declination of the needle, it is called a decli- 
nometer; and when for the inclination and 
vertical force, it becomes an inclinometer. 

MAG’/NIFYING POW’ER (magnus, great; 
and facio, I make: Lat.), in Optics, the en- 
largement of the angle under which an 
object is seen. It is effected in telescopes 
and microscopes by producing an image of 
the object, then view!:ng the image by an- 
other glass, and thus enlarging the angle, 
which becomes greater on account of the 
smaller distance of the image from the eye. 

MAGNITUDH (magnitudo, greatness: 
Lat.), whatever igs made up of parts locally 
extended, or has dimensions; as a line, 
surface, solid, &c. The apparent magnitude 
of a body is that measured by the visual 
angle, formed by rays drawn from its ex- 
tremes to the centre of the eye; so that all 
objects seen under the same or equal angles 
appear equal, and vice versa. 

MAGNO’LIA, in Botany, 2 genus of trees 
and shrubs, natives of North America and 
Asia; nat. ord. Magnoliacee. The Magnolia 
grandijiora, or the great magnolia, ts the 
principal species, It is anative of Florida, 
and ig remarkable for its large evergreen 
leaves and white flowers, which are con- 
spicuous at & great distance. Two others 
of the species also deserve particular notice. 
One is the Magnolia macrophylla, the leaves 
of which are between two and three feet 
long, and the flowers upwards of a foot in 
diameter. The petals are from six to nine 
in number, and the three exterior ones 
have a purple spot at the base. It grows in 
the south-western parts of the Alleghanies, 
The other is the Magnolia glauca, or beaver- 
wood, a beautiful shrub, with leaves and 
flowers much smaller than any of the rest 
of the genus, The flowers are very elegant, 
and diffuse a delightful fragrance; the 
leaves nnd wood have also a strong aro- 
matic taste. [See TULIP TREB} 

MAG’PIE (Afag, for Margaret, as Poll is 
used with a parrot; and pie, from pica: 
Lat.), in Ornithology, the Pica caudata, a 
well-known chattering bird, resembling in 
its habits and manners the other birds of 
the crow famfly, to which it belongs, It 
has a black bill, wings, and tai); but the 
two latter are variegated with white, green, 
purple, and blue, of different shades. When 
taken young, magpies readily become do- 
mesticated, and learn to repeat many words 
and sentences, as well as to imitate every 
noise within hearing. 

MA‘HA RA‘JAH, MA’HA RA’NER, titles 
in the East Indies, signifying Great Rajah 
and Great Queen. 

MAHOGANY, the wood of a tree, the 
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Oedrelacee, growing in America and the 
West Indies. The trunk of this majestic 
tree is often 40 feet in length, and 6 feet in 
diameter; and it divides into so many 
masay arms, and throws the shade of its 
shining green leaves over 80 vast an extent 
of surface, that few more magnificent ob- 
jects are to be met with in the vegetable 
world. The principal importations of ma- 
hogany into Great Britain are made from 
Honduras and Campeachy. It was first 
brought to England in 1724, <A single tree, 
cut into three iogs, has been sold for 1800/. 
20,000 tons per annum are imported—a 
quantity obtained from about 16,000 trees. 
There are many different sortsof mahogany, 
some of very inferior character, It answers 
wellfor ship-building; but it ia notapproved 
of at Ltoyd’s, in consequence, it is said, of 
1ts not being always pussible to ascertain 
whether or not a good kind has been em- 
ployed. The mahogany which was used 
in the line-of-battle ship Gibraltar was 
made into furniture after being in use 
100 years, 

MAHOM’ET \NS, or MOHAMMEDANS, 
yelievers in the doctrines and divine mis- | 
sion of Mahomet, the warrior and prophet 
of Arabia, whose creed maintains that 
there is but one God, and that Mahomet is 
his prophet ; and teaches the use of prayer, 
washings, &c., almsgiving, fasting, so- 
briety, pilgrimage to Mecca, &c. Besides 
these they have some negative precepts 
and institutions of the Koran, in which 
several things are prohibited; such as 
usury, the drinking of wine, all games that 
depend upon chance, the eating of blood and 
xWwine’s fiesh, and whatever dies of itself, 
is, strangled, or is killed by accident or by 
another beast. These doctrines and prac- 
tices Mahomet established by the sword, 
by preaching, and by the Alcoran or Koran, 
which contains the principles of his relt- 
gion; and he and his followers met with 
such success agin a few years to convert 
half the known world. (See ALOORAN.) 

MAIDEN (magd, a maid: Ger.), an in- 
strument formerly used in Scotland for be- 
heading criminals. It consisted of a broad 
plate of fron about a foot square, very 
sharp at the lower part, and Joaded above 
with lead. At the time of exccution it 
was raised to the top of a fraine about ten 
feet high, with a groove on each side for 
it to slide in. The prisoner’s neck being 
fastened to a bar underneath, and the sign 
given, the maiden was released, and in- 
stantly severed the head fromthe body. I¢ 
was the prototype of the French guillotine, 
—— MAIDEN ASSIZE, an assize in which no 
person is condemned to dcath. 

MAIL (maille: Fr.), a coat of steel net- 
work or scales, formerly worn for defend- 
ing the body against swords, lances, &c. It 
was of two sorts, chain and plate mail; the 
former consisting of iron rings, each hav- 
ing four others inserted into it; the latter, 
of a number of small plates of metal, laid 
over one another like the scalea of a fish, 
and sewed down to a strong linen or lea- 
thern jacket.——In ships, a square ma- 
shine, composed of rings interwoven like 
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net-work, used for rubbing off the loose 
hemp on lines and white cordage. 

MAILED (maculatus, spotted: Zat.), tn 
Heraldry, a term for speckled, as the fer 
thers of hawks, partridges, &c. 

MAIM, or MAY’HEM, in Old English Ju- 
risprudence, any injury which rendered a 
person less fit to defend himself in fight ; 
and differing, therefore, from that which 
merely disfigured Cutting and stabbing, 
‘with intent to murder,’ and ‘ with intent 
to maim or disfigure,’ are now distinct 
offences, 

MAIN (magne: Old Fr.; from magnua, 
Great: Lat), in Military and Naval affairs, 
fa word prefixed to many others, and signi- 
fying principal, as, the mainguard, matn- 
mast, mamacail, &c. 

MAIN’PRIZE (main, a hand ; and prise, a 
taking: Fy.), in Law, the receiving tnto 
friendly custody, security belng given for 
his forthcoming on a day appointed, a per- 
son who might otherwise be committed to 
prison. The writ of mainprize is obsolete. 

MAINTENANCE (subsistence: F¥.), in 
Law, an uulawful maintaluing or sup- 
por ting asuit between others, by stirring 
up guarrels, or interfering in a cause in 
which the person has noconcern But {ft 
ig no maintenance where a person gives a 
poor man money out of charity to carry on 
& sult.——CAP OF MAINTENANOK, & cap of 
dignity, ancieutly belonging to the rank of 
duke. The name, also, of the lord-mayor’s 
fur cap 

MAIZE, or INDIAN CORN, 8 plant of the 
genus Zea, the native corn of America. 
The root is fibrous; the stems rise to the 
height of from four to ten fect; and, like 
other grasses (for it belongs to the natural 
family Gramonacee), they are furnished 
with knots at intervals. The styies are 
very numerous, six to eight inches long, 
and hang down like a silken tassel from 
the extremity of the foliaceous envelope ; 
the seeds or grains are rounded externally, 
angular and compressed at the sides, and 
tapering towards the base, and are dis- 
posed in several longitudinal series. Maize 
is now very extensively cultivated, not 
only in America, but throughout a great 
part of Asia and Africa, as also in several 
countries in the south of Europe. In many 
of the provinces of France {t forms almost 
exclusively the sustenance of the inhabit- 
ants. The spikes or eara are gathered by 
band; the husks, when perfectly dry, are 
stripped off, and, together with the stalks, 
lald by for winter fodder, whitg the ears 
are conveyed to the granary. Next to 
wheat, it 1s considered the most nutritious 


grain. 

MA’JESTY (majfestas: Lat.), a title given 
commonly to kings. It was first used in 
England tn the reign of Blizabeth, instead 
of ‘highness'——Apostolical Majesty, 2 
title bestowed on Stephen, duke of Hun- 
gary, A.D. 1000, by Sylvester II.; recon- 
ferred on the empress queen Maria Theresa, 
in 1758, and now borne by the emperors ot 
Austria.—Catholic Majesty, a title con- 
ferred on Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
in 1491, by Alexander VI, and now borne 
by the Spanish sovereign..—Moat Chris 
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han Majesty, a title bestowed on Louis 
XI. of France, in 1469, by Paul II.——Moat 
Fatthful Majesty, a title conferred on John 
V. of Portugal, by Benedict XIV., and borne 
by the kings of that country. 

MAJOL'IOA WARH, & ceramic manufac- 
ture so termed, probably from having been 
first made in Majorca. It was made in 
Spaip by the Moors, but Italy was the place 
of its fulldevelopment. The best was made 
at Faenza. The ware was formed of red 
earth, coated with a white glaze, and then 
painted upon with bright colours. The 
specimens most prized possessed a pecullar 
metallic opalescent lustre, which cannot he 
{mitated by modern manufacturers. The 
ware made at Gubio has been termed Ba- 
phael ware, under the erroneous notion that 
this painter had worked upon it, 

MA‘JOR (greater: Lat.), the title of se- 
veral military officers; as, majur-general, 
the officer next in rank to a leutenant- 
general. The major of a regiment, an of- 
ficer immediately inferior to a HNeutenant- 
colonel, There were no majors in regiments 
until the beginning of the 17th century ; 
and there are still none in tho artillery or 
engineers.——MAJOR, in Logic, the first 
proposition of a regular syllogism, con- 
taining the princlpal term.——In Music, an 
epithet applied to those modes in which the 
third is four semitones above the key-note, 
and to intervais consisting of four seini- 
tones. Major and menor are applied to con- 
cords which differ from each other by a 
semitone, 

MAL/ACHITE (malaché, the mallow 
Hower: Gr.), in Mineralogy, the blue and 
green carbonate of copper, found fre- 
quently crystallized in long slender nee- 
ules, It takes a good polish, and is often 
manufactured into vases and other orna- 
ments, 

MALAC’OLITE (malakos, soft; and li- 
thos, astone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a variety 
of Augite, of a dark green colour. 

MALAOOL/OGY (malakia, the Aristote- 
Han name for the molluscs, or animals in- 
habiting and forming shells; from malihvos, 
soft; and logos, a discourse: Gr.), the natu- 
ral history of the molluscs, which see, 

MALACOPTERY’GIANS (malakoa, soft; 
and pteruz, a wing: G7r.), an order of fishes 
comprehending those that have a bony 
skeleton and fins without spinous rays. If 
ventral fing are present they are ab- 
dominal 

MALACOS’/TOMOUS (malakos, soft; and 
stoma, &@ M@uth: Gr,), an epithet for those 
fishes destitute of teeth in the jaws, vul- 
garly called leather-mouthed; as the tench, 
carp, bream, &c. 

MALA’RIA (Cital.), a state of the atmo- 
sphere or soil, or both, which, in certain 
localities, in the warm season, produces a 
fever more or less violent, according to the 
nature of the exposure. The country of 
the mal’ arta, in Italy, extends from Leg- 
horn to Terracina, about 200 miles, and 
from the sea to the Apennines, from 25 to 
30 mnilea, besides being found in other par- 
ticular places. The city of Rome has been 
gradually invaded by it; 80 that not only 
the whole of ancient Rome has been de- 


serted, but even the finest parts of the 
modern city, particularly those which are 
least inhabited, have become unsafe. Even 
in the time of Horace, Rome was deserted, 
two montha in the year, on account of ma 
Jaria.——It has been found from observa- 
tion, that although standing waters, when 
clear andfree from smell, and al} running 
waters, are considered perfectly salubrious, 
they may, in fact, be nearly ag injurious as 
those that are putrid and stagnant; and 
that, besides marshes, fresh and salt mea-~ 
dows, and wet pasture lands generally, all 
woods, coppices, thickets, rivers, lakes, 
ponds, ornamental waters, pools, ditches, 
plashy and limited spots of ground generally, 
send forth more or less of this noxious va- 
pour ; that wherever, in short, any chemical 
compound of the vegetable elements Is wet- 
ted, or held in solution by water, there the 
poison in question may be, or will be, pro- 
duced, provided the temperature be suffi- 
ciently high ; that thesmallest surface com- 
ing underany of the above denominations 
ig sufficient to produce malaria. 

MAL’/ATES (malum, an apple: Lat.), in 
Chemistry, salts formed by the union of 
malic acid with different bases. The ma- 
lates of potash, soda, and ammonia are de- 
liquescent. 

MALE SCREW, in Mechanics, a screw 
that has the spiral thread on the outside of 
the cylinder, 

MAL‘IC A‘CID (malum, an apple: ZLat.), in 
Chemistry, an acid which is present in the 
stalks of garden rhubarb, and the juice 
of many fruits, especially apples and pears. 
It may be obtained also from the Surbus 
aucuparia, or mountain ash, and hus 
therefore been called sorbic acid, 

MALLEABIL/‘ITY (malleus, a hammer: 
Cat.), that property of metals, on account 
of which they are capable of extension by 
the hammer, and of being worked into 
forms. It is opposed to drittleness. 

MAL/LEUS (same deriv.), in Anatomy, a 
bone of the internal ear, attacbed to the 
membrana tympani, and somewhat resem- 
bling a hammer in shape. 

MAL/LOW (malva: Lat.), planta of the 
genus Malva, of which several species rre 
wild in Britain. (See MALVAOE.) 

MALM’SEY (malvoisie: Fr.; from Mul- 
vasia, a town in European Turkey, near 
which it was produced), the name of a spe- 
cies of grape, aud also of a luscious kind of 
wine prepared fromit. The most celebrated 
Malmsey was made in Madeira. 

MALT (meal; Saz.), grain, usually bailey, 
which has been induced to germinate, and 
the germination suddenly checked, the 
object being to convert the starch of the 
grain partially into sugar. The grain is 
first steeped in waterand then spread out 
on floors, to the depth of three or four 
inches, when it germinates, This goes on 
for some days, the grain being frequently 
turned, and then the germination is stopped 
by being transferred to a malt kiln.——Mali 
Atins are chambers having numerous holes 
In the floor, through which the heat ascenda 
from a furnace bclow, and dries the malted 
grain that is laid upon it. 


MAL’/THA (a mixture of pitch and war 
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for caulking ships: Gr.), a mineralogical 
name for a mineral pitch, A cement com- 
posed of this, with wax plaster and grease, 
was used by the Romans for coating their 
walls. Pitch, melted with lime, was em- 
ployed by them for covering the interior of 
their aqueducts. The pavements termed 
asphaltic, used by us, are of a similar com- 
position, 

MA‘’LUM IN SE (a thing bad in itself: 
Lat.), an offence at common law; in dis- 
tinction from malum prohibitum; such as 
smuggling. 

MALVA‘'CES, a natural order of exoge- 
nous plants, abounding in mucilage, and 
frequently having a tough fibre in the bark. 
The seeds are placed round a common axis. 
To this order belong the common maliow, 
the hollyhock, and the CoTron plant 
(Gossypium), as well as the various species 
of Hibiscus, several of which are cultivated 
for their flowers. One spectes yields SON 
hemp. Abelmoschus esculentus, a plant of 
this order, which is cultivated extensively 
fn Africa, on account of its seeds, called 
Ochro and Gobbo, which are used in soups. 

MALVERSA/TION (Fr), in Law, misbe- 
haviour In anofiice, employ, or coinmissions: 
such as breach of trust, extortion, &c. 

MAM’ALUKES, or MAM’/ELUKES (me- 
mahk, a siave: Arab.), male slaves im- 
ported from Circassia into Exypt py theru- 
lergs of that country. They were instructed 
fn military exercises, but svon exhibited 
a gptrit of insubordination; assassinating 
the sultan Turan Shab, and, in 1258, ap- 
pointing Ibegh, one of their own number, 
sultan of Egypt. They were at length con- 
quered by Selim I., and Cairo, their capital, 
wag taken by storm, after Lhey had governed 
Egypt 263 years. During the French inva- 
sion of Egypt by Buonaparte, the Mame- 
lukes formed a fine body of cavalry, and for 
a time seriously annoyed the invaders, 
though many afterwards joined them. Mo- 
hammed Ali, the pacha of Egypt, anni- 
hilated their power, by destroying 470 
of their principal leaders, iu 1811, by trea- 
chery. 

MAMMAL, or MAM’MIFER (mamma, a 
teat; and fero, I bear: Lat), in Zoology 
an animal the female of which has breasts 
for suckling its young, 

MAMMA’LIA (mamma, a teat: Lai.), the 
most highly organized class of vertebrate 
animals, the females of which possess mam- 
mary glands, and suckle their young. Their 
chief anatomical character consists in their 
having lungs, which are suspended frecly 
in a thoracic cavity, and separated fromm the 
abdomen by a perfect diaphragm. ‘Their 
heart contains four distinct cavities. Their 
brain consists of a cerebrum, cerehellum, 
and meduila oblongata. They all bring forth 
their young alive. The teeth indicate the 
kind of food : to cut flesh the molars must be 
trenchant and serrated ; for bruising grains, 
they must have flattened crowns. Those 
having hoofs are termed wngulate; the 
others unguiculate. The ungulate must be 
herbivorous, and therefore have molars 
with flattened crowns, since the formation 
of their feet would not permit them to 
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seize living prey. The mammalia have beer 
divided inito two classes, the Placentalla 
and Implacentalia. Class 1. The Placenta 
laa, or those having a placenta or 4 vascular 
chorion, by which the fastus is attached to 
the uterns, ia divided into—1. The Bimana, 
or two handed, whose posterior extremities 
are used only to keep them in an erect 
position, and for the purpose of Jecomo- 
tion. They comprehend the differcut va- 
rieties of man. 2. The Quadrumana, or 
those having four hands; whose hinder 
extremities, in some instances, resemble 
hands more than the anterior—the thumb 
being sometimes wanting, or incapable of 
being opposed to the other digits They 
comprehend the ape, monkey, &. 3 The 
Cherroptera, or those having the anterior 
extremities 80 modified ag to serve far 
wings, the flugers being lengthened, and 
connected together by a thin membrane. 
They comprehend the different kinds of 
bats. 4. The IJneectivora, or insect-eaters 
They comprehend the shrew, mole, hedge- 
hog, &c. & The Carnivora, or flesh-eaters, 
Their teeth are well adapted for tearing, 
dividing, and bruising flesh. Those which 
tread on the sole of the foot are termed 
plantigiades ; and those which run on the 
last joints of the toes, digitigrades. They 
comprehend the dog, cat, bear, seal, &c. 
6, The Cetacea, or whale tribe. They live 
in the sea, or Jarge rivers. The caudal fin 
fs horizontal, not vertical, as in the true 
fishes. They comprehend the whale, por- 
poise, &e. 7. The Pachydermata, or thich- 
skinned, They are distinguished by the 
thickness of thei: skins, and comprehend 
the hippopotamus, elephant, horse, hog, &¢ 
8 The Ruminantia, or those which chew 
the cud, They have cloven feet, want tn 
cisors, and have a stomach with four cavi 
ties. 9. Edentata, or those having {mperfect 
dental apparatus. Their digits are gene- 
rally sunk in Jarwe and croohcd claws, They 
have no incisors, and sometimes no dental 
organs, They comprehend the sloth, ant- 
enter, armadillo, &c, 10. The Rodentia, or 
those animals which gnaw. They have two 
long chisel shaped incisors {n each jaw, and 
nocanine teeth, but avacant space between 
tne molars and incisors. The lower jaw has 
no horizontal motion, except trom bach to 
front, and wce versa, The eminences on 
the crowns of the molars are transverse, 80 
as to be opposed during the reciprocating 
motion of the lower jaw. The posterior are 
generally larger than the anterlur parts, 
and hence they rather leap thay walk. The 
brain 1s of an inferior type; the eyes are 
Some of them use their feet to 
convey their food to the mouth. They 
comprehend the rat, squirrel, rabbit, 
guinea-pig, &c, Clasa II. The Jmplacentala, 
or those having no placenta or vascular 
chorion, are divided into—1l. The Maraupt- 
ala, or pouched, which have the abdominal 
integument folded inwards, furming a de- 
pression containing the mamma®, ora pouch 
for the temporary shelter of their young. 
The feetus {s not attached to the uterus; it 
ig prematurely born—in the great kangaroo 
after a gestation of only 88 days, at the ep4 
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uf which period it does rot exceed an inch 

In length. It is then received into the 

pouch, where, adhering to the nipple, it 

remains for many months. 3. The Mono- 
tremata, or those having but one outlet for 
the excremenftal and generative products, 

They are ovo-viviparous; that is, extrude 

the living fostus, more or less extricated 

from the egg coverings which had been 
developed within the body of the parent. 

They include only two genera, both found 
in Australia, the Ornithorlhiynchus and the 
Echidna, Another arrangement of the 
class {is by a division into five orders. 
Order J. Primates, including man, the 
monkies, lemurs, and bats, Order II. Ferm, 
the rapacious beasts, including the feline 
family, with bears, moles, kangaroos, and 
seals. Order III. Cetacea, the whales, inclu- 
ding dolphins and manatees. Order IV. 
Giires or rodents, including hares, mice, 
porcupines &c., Order V. Ungulata or 
hoofed beasts, including ruminating ani- 
mals, horses, elephants, armadillos, and 
sloths, 

MAM'MEE-TREE, in Botany, the Mam- 
mea Americana, a large and beautiful tree, 
belonging to the nat, ord. Guttifere : some- 
times called the West Indian apricot, the 
fruit of which is highly esteemed for its 
sweet and very agreeable taste, accompa- 
nied with an aromatic, pleasant odour. The 
leavesare oval, six or eight inches in length; 
the flowers white, an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, and emit a delightful perfume ; and 
the tree attains the height of sixty or se- 
venty feet, 

MAM™MILLARY (mammilla, a little teat: 
Lat.), pertaining to the breasts. Also, an 
epithet applied to two small protuberances, 
like nipples, found under the fore ventri- 
cles of the brain, and to a process of the 
temporal bone. 

MAM’MOTH (Tart.), an extinct species of 
elephant entirely distinct from the existing 
species of Asia and Africa, It fa found fn 
all parts of Europe, Asia, and America, but 
only in the fossil state; and {ts remains 
have given rise to stories of giants, A 
mammoth, in complete preservation, was 
seen by Adains, a traveller in Siberia. The 
skeleton was 9 fect 4 inches high, and 16 
feet 4 inches long; the tusks were 9 fect 
long. It is very different from the mdaato- 
don, a gigantic fossil animal of North 
America. 

MAN, the Homo sapiens of zoologists, Is 
placed as an animal in the family Bimana 
of the mammalian order Primates. He pos- 
nesses tym prehensive hands, with fingers 
protected by flat nalls; two feet with single 
soles, 8 single stomach, and three kinds of 
teeth—iIncisive, canine, and molar. His 
position is upright; his food both vegetable 
and animal; hia body without natural 
covering. Blumenbach divides mankind 
into five varieties. 1. The first occupies 
the central parts of the old continent, 
numely, Western Asia, Eastern and North- 
ern Africa, Hindostan, and Europe, Its 
characters are the colour of the skin, more 
or lesa white or brown; the cheeks tinged 
with red; long hair, either brown or fair; 
the head almost spherical; the face oval 
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marked ; the nose slightly arched; the 
mouth small; the front teeth placed per- 
pendicularly in the jaws; the chin full and 
round. This is called the Caucasian, from 
its supposed origin in the Caucasus, 2. The 
second variety has been termed the Zastern, 
The colour in this race ig yellow; the hair 
black, stiff, straight, and rather thin; the 
head almost square; the face large, fat, 
and depressed; the features indistinctly 
marked; the nose small and flat; the 
cheeks round and prominent; the chin 
pointed, the eyes small, This variety com- 
prises the Asia’jcs to the east of the Ganges 
and of Mouut Beloor, except the Malays: it 
includes the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, 
8. The 
American variety resembles the last de- 
scribed, in several pointa, Its principal 
characters are a copper colour; atiff, thin, 
straight, black hair; low forchead; eyes 
sunk ; the nose somewhat projecting ; cheek- 
bones prominent; face large. This variety 
comprises all the Americans except the 
Esquimaux. 4. The fourth variety is called 
by Blumenbach the Malay, and described 
ag of a tawny colour; the hair black, soft, 
thick, and curled ; the forehead a little pro- 
jecting ; the nose thick, wide, and flattened ; 
the mouth large; the upper jaw projecting 
This variety comprehends the Islanders of 
the Pacificocean. 5 The remaining variety 
is the Negro. Its characters are, colour 
black; hair black and woolly; head nar. 
row; furebead convex and arched ; cheek- 
bones projecting; nose large, and almost 
confounded with the upper jaw; the upper 
front teeth obliquely placed ; the lips thick ; 
the chin drawn in; the legs crooked. Thie 
race is found in Western and Southern 
Africa, and the great islands of the Pacific, 
generally in the interlor. There are very 
great differences in the tribes included in 
this variety; witness the Negro, with the 
compicxion of jet, and woolly hair; the 
Caffre, with a copper complexion and long 
hair; the sooty Papous, or New Guineaman ; 
the native of Van Diemen’s Land; and the 
Hottentot,—— Man is the only animal which 
really possesses the powers of speech, by 
which he is enabled to communicate his 
thoughts; and this has led, in different 
tribes, to the invention of several hundred 
languages. He is also the only animal 
which possesses the muscles of laughter. 
—--MAN, & word variously used !n nautical 
affairs: thus, man-of-war, a merchantman, 
&c. Also, ‘mana prize;’ ‘man the topsail 
sheets ;' * man the yards,’ &c., signifying to 
supply elther of these with the men neces 
sary for the required purpose. 

MAN’AKIN, the popular name of some 
small South American birds, forming the 
sub-family Piprinw. They belong to the 
chatterers in the dentirostral section of the 
Passeres. Pipra militaris, a member of 
the typical genus, bears a crest of red fea- 
thers on its head, 

MANA/‘TUS, or MANATEE (manus, a 
hand: ZLat.), the Cow-fish, a genus of mam 
mals, dwelling In water, and belonging to 
the order of Cetacea, The thick skin has s 
dark colour, and usually bears a few bristle 
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Nike hairs. The skull ts large and strong, 
without front teeth; the lips thick, fleshy, 
and bristly. The fore limbs or paddles are 
highly developed, with bones exactly an- 
swering to those of the human arm, the five 
filugere being present, but covered with in- 
flexible skin. There are no rudiments of 
hind limbs. The body is terminated pos- 
teriorly by a horizontal semi-circular flat 
tail, but without 4 fin. The ears are small 
orifices ; the eyes are also small. White 
milk flows from the breasts of the female 
when pressed. This harmless animal feeds 
on grass and aquatic plants. Itisarapid 
swimmer, and 60 cautious that it is not 
eas{ly captured. Beneath the skin there is 
a thick layer of fat which yields abundance 
of ofl. The flesh is said to be palatable, 
having a flavour between that of beef and 
pork. There appears to be several species. 
One, the Dugong, inhabits the rivers of 
Western Africa, Another fa found in the 
West Indies and along the coast of Guiana. 
This is said to be from 12 to 20 feet long, 
and to possess nails at the extremities of 
the fore limbs. [mn the river Amazon 
there is a third species, which does not 
exceed 7 or 8 feet in length, and has no 
nails, 

MANCHINEEL’ (mancinella: Span.), the 
Hippomane mancinella of botnnists, nat. 
ard Euphorbiaceae, a tree which grows in 
the West Indier to the size of a large oxk. 
It {8 sald to be death to sleep beneath its 
shade, A drop of the juice falling on the 
shin ig known to form an ulcer. The 
tempting fruit, which Jooks like an apple, 
caures a burning sensation when applied to 
the lips. 

MANDA'MUS (we command: Lat), in 
Law, a writ issued from the Court of 
King’s Bench, and directed to any person, 
corporation, or inferlor court, commanding 
the performance of some special thing. 
It will not be granted unless there has 
been a distinct refusal to du that which is 
{ts object. 

MANDARIN’, a Portuguese term for the 
Official order in Obina, There are nine 
classes of civil, and five of military man- 
daring, distinguished by buttons on their 
caps. The Chinese name for mandarin is 
Kouon (a public character), They are sup- 
posed to owe their offices entirely to merit. 

MAN’DIBLE (mandibula, a jaw: Lat.), in 
Ornithology, the upper and under bi:l of 
birds —— Also, in Anatomy, a name for the 
jaw. (See MAXILLA.) 

MAN’DOLINHE, a musical instrument with 
four strings, something like a lute. It ia 
atill in use in Italy. 

MAN’DRAKE (mandragoras: Gr.), the 
Mandragora oficinalis of botanists, nat. ord. 
Bolanacee. The forked root of this plant 
was thought to resemble the human form, 
and many superstitions were connected 
with Jt, such aa the opinion that it uttered 
& shriek when torn out of the ground. It 
was used in love incantations. An acro- 
narcotic poison resides in the juice, which 
was once employed in medicine, being reck- 
oned amongst ‘drowsy syrups.’ 

MAN’DREL, or MAN’DRIL (mandrin: 
Fr), in Machinery, a revolving spindle, 
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to which the turner fixes his work I[n the 


lathe. 

MANDRILL, a baboon, the Papto 
maimon of naturalists, a native of Guinea 
the largest, most brutal and ferocious ot 
the class, It is blue-faced, and has very 
protuberant cheeks. The nose of the adult 
becomes red, and even scarlet, at the end. 
Ita colour {s a greyish brown. The male is 
as large as & man. 

MANE’GE s riding-school : Fy.), the art 
of breaking in and riding horses, or the 
place set apart for equestrian exercises. 
(See HORSE and HORSEMANSHIP.) 

MA‘/NES (Zat,.), in the pagan system of 
theology, a general name for the infernal 
deities. The ancients comprehended under 
the term manes not only Pluto, Proserpiue, 
and Minos, but the souls of the deceased 
also. It was usual to erect altars and offer 
libations to the manes of deceased friends 
and relations; for the superstitious notion 
that the spirits of the departed had an im- 
portant influence on the good or bad for- 
tune of the HNving niade people very can- 
tious of offending them. When {t was not 
known whether a corpse had been buried 
or not, a cenotaph was erected, and the 
manes were solemnly invited to rest there, 
from fear that otherwise they would wan- 
der about the world, terrifying the living, 
and seeking the body which they had once 
inhabited 

MAN'GANESE, of a greyish-white colour, 


‘and of considerable brilliancy ; it has nel- 


ther taste nor smell, is of the hardness of 
fron, very brittle, and, when reduced to 
powder, is attracted by the magnet. Ita 
spec. grav.is about 80. Being very difficult 
of fusion, it does not combine readily with 
many metals; but it shows considerable 
affinity to fron, occurring frequently com- 
bined with it in nature, and it is supposed 
to improve the quality of steel. Manganese 
is applied to no use in its metallic form. Its 
attraction of oxygen is so great, that ex- 
posure to the air ia sufficient to render it 
red, brown, black, and ultimately friable, 
in avery short time. The black oxide (the 
binoxide) is used largely as a source of 
oxygen; mixed with of], 1t takes fire of 
itself. It frees from colour glasses tinged 
with iron, and is therefore used in glass- 
making ; it changes the iron into peroxide, 
and becomes itself protoxide, neither of 
which compounds imparts a colour; but, if 
added in excess, it produces an amber co- 
lour. It is also used to give a black colour 
to earthenware. Two of ita compounds 
with oxygen possess acid prop&ties, and 
te termed manganic and permanganic 
acids, 

MAN’GEL-WUR’ZEL (mangel, defect ;and 
wiurzel, root: Ger.),& species of beet much 
used as food for cattle, and valuable from 
its large size and hardy nature. 

MAN’GO, the fruit of a tree, the Mangi 
fera indica of botanists, nat. ord. Anacardi- 
acee, which js a native of the East Indies, 
but now grows in most of the tropical re- 
gions. It ig allied to the sumach, attains 
the height of 80 or 40 feet, and is highly 
productive. The fruit is kidney-shaped, of 
a most delicious flavour, and containg a 
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flattened kernel envel 
More than eighty 
cultivated. 

MANGOSTEEN’, the Garcinta Mangostana 
of botanists, nat. ord. Clusiacew, a tree 
which grows fh the Straits of Malacca, The 
fruit is somethiog like a small orange; it is 
of exquisite flavour, and particularly whole- 
some, The tree is elegant in its appearance, 
ane grows to the height of about elghteen 

eet. 

MAN'GROVE, a tree of the genus Phizo- 
phora, which grows in tropical countries 
along the borders of the sea. Its branches 
are long, hang down towards the carth, 
und, when they have reached it, take root 
and produce new trunks. In this manner, 
immense and almost impenetrable thickets 
are formed, which are filled with vast num- 
bers of crabs, aquatic birds, mosquitos, &c. 
The seeds are remarkable for throwing out 
roots, which vegetate among the branches 
of the treea while yet adhering to the fout- 
stalk. The soft part of the white mangrove 
is formed into ropes ; the wood of the red 
mangrove is compact and heavy. 

MA’/NIA (marnomat, 1 rage: Gr), in Me- 
dicine, a delirium unattended by fever, in 
which judgment and memory are impaired, 
and there isa particular dislike to restraint. 
It ig either melancholy or furious. Melan- 
choly mania is marked by dejection of spi- 
rita; furious mania, by violence,» dislike 
to individuals, and a repugnance to scenes 
before agreeable. An excess or deficiency 
of phosphorus in the composition of the 
brain has been shown to accompany mad- 
ress and idiocy. 

MANICH.®’ANS, in Church History, a 
sect of heretics in the third century, the 
followers of a Persian named Manicheus, 
or Manes, who had heen one of the Magi 
before he became aChristian. He attempted 
to combine the principles of the Magi with 
Christianity, and gave out that he was the 
Paraclete whon Christ had promised to 
send to his disciples. He was put to death 
by a king of Persia as a perverter of the 
true religion, t.6. that of the Magi. He 
taught that there are two principles, or 
gods, coeternal and independent of cach 
other: the first laght, the author of all 
good ; the second, darkness, the author of 
all evil, 

MANIFES’TO (manifestum est, it is evi- 
dent: Lat.—from words with which the 
document usually commenced in former 
times), in Politics, a declaration of motives 
by a belligerent state, or by a general 
having fullg@owers, previously to the com- 
mencement of hostilities. It fs addressed 
to the public, and signed by the sovereign, 
&c., who sends it. 

MA’NIOO, or MA‘’NIHOT, the Indian 
name of the Jatropha Manthot, a shrub he- 
longing to the wat. order Huphortiacer. 
The roots contain a nutritious starch, but 
combined with hydrocyanic acid, which, 
however, is easily dissipated by heat, or got 
rid of by washing. The crude flour or meal 
obtained from the root is called cassava, 
Tapioca is u preparation of the starch, The 
plant is fndigenous in tropical America, 
and cultivated also in many parts of Asia 
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and Africa. It grows rapidly, produces 
abundantly, and accommodates itself to al- 
most any kind of soil. 

MANIPULA’TION (manus, a hand; Lat.), 
a word signifying work done with the 
hands. It expresses, in pharmacy, the pre- 
paration of drugs ; in chemistry, the prepa- 
ration of subsrances for experiments; and 
in animal magnetism, the motion of the 
hands, by which the operator magnetizes 
those on whom he operates. 

MANIP’ULUS (a handful; from manus, 
ahand: Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, a body 
of infantry, consisting of two hundred 
men, and constituting the third part ofa 
cohoit. It was so called from the handful 
of straw which was used originally as its 
standard.—_—Among phbysiciana, the term 
manipulus signifies a handful of herbs or 
leaves, or 80 much as a man can grasp in 
his hand at once; which quantity is fre 
quently denoted by the abbreviation Af 
or m. 

MANNA (mano, a gift: Syr.), a sweet 
Juice or gum, which flows from many treer 
and plants in Syria, and also in Calabria, 
where it exudes from two species of the 
ash, Its smell is strong, and its taste rather 
nauseously sweet, It 18 incapable of pro 
ducing alcohol by feimentation, {8 dis- 
solved by water, and affords by distillation 
water, acid, oil, and ammonia, It {s fre 
quently employed in the materia medica, 
and forms a considerable article of com 
merce <A principle called mannite, a com 
bination of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
crystallizing in tufts of slender colourless 
necdles, is obtainable from manna 

MANOM’ETER, or MAN'OSCOPE (manos, 
rarc; and metron, a measure, or skopeo, I 
examine: Gr.), an instriment used to show 
or measure the alterations in the rarity or 
density of the air, The manometer differs 
from the barometer jn this, that the latter 
only serves to measure the weight of the 
atmosphere, or of the column of air over 
it; but the former indicates the density, or 
rather the elastic furce which ig considered 
proportional to the density. 

MAN’‘OR (maneo, I abide: Lat,), a district 
subject to the Jurisdiction of a court baron 
fin the feudal times, a grant of landa froin 
the king carricd with it a power of making 
laws, and holding a court of Justice for the 
dependants of the territory. The baron 
night parcel out new manors, and these 
again might be subdivided into othe: ma- 
nors. To put an end to this, in the reign 
of Edward I. it was enacted that buyers of 
lands should hold them by the same ser- 
vices, and of the same lord, as when in the 
hands of the seller. Hence every manor 
now in being must have existed at least 
in the time of Edward I. The union of 
several manors undcrone great baron or lord 
paramount, was termed an honour, There 
are said to be eighty honours in England, 

MAN’SLAUGHTER, in Law, the unlaw- 
ful killing a man without matice, either 
expressed or implied. Jt differs from mur- 
der, in not being malicious or deliberate ; 
andfrom excusable homicide, in being done 
in some unlawful act. Manslaughter may 
be either voluntary or involuntary. 
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MAN’TELET (F°.), in Fortification, a kind 
of moveable parapet, or wooden penthouse, 
used ina siege. Manteleta are cased with 
fron, and set on wheels, 80 as to be driven 
before the miners, when carrying a sap or 
trench towards a besieged place, to protect 
them from the enemy’s small shot. 

MAN’TIS (mantis, a diviner: Gr.), in En- 
tomology, a genus of orthopterous fnsects, 
of whtoh there are numerous species, dis- 
tinguished by the singularity of their shape. 
The chief species in Europe is the Mantis 
religiosa, or praying mantis, so called be- 
exuse when sitting it holds up its two fore- 
legs ag If in the attitade of prayer ; whence 
vulgar puperstition has held it ag a sacred 
insect ; and a popular notion has prevailed, 
that a child or a traveller who loses his 
way will be safely directed by observing the 
quirter to which the animal pointed, when 
taken into the hand. The tmnantis is of a 
piedacecus disposition, living on smaller 
insects, which it watches for with great 
anxiety, It 1s also quarrelsome; and when 
several are kept with others of {ta own 
species ina state of captivity, they will at- 
tack each other with the utmost violence, 
till all but one are destroyed. 

MANT’LING (manteau, aimantie + F ), in 
Heraldry, that appearance of flourishing, 
or drapery, that is represented about a coat 
of arms, It is supposed originally to have 
been the representation of a mantle, or 
military habit, worn by the cavaliers over 
their armour, to preserve {t from rust, 

MAN/UAL EX’/ERCISE (manuualts, be- 
longing to the hand: Zat,), in the Military 
ait, the exercise by which soldiers are 
taught the use of thefr muskets and other 
aims, 

MAN’UPACTURE (manus, a hand; and 
fuctura, & making: Lat), the operation of 
reducing raw materials of any kind intoa 
form suitable for use, either by the hard 
or by machinery. Also any commodity made 
by the hand, or anything formed from the 
rnw materials or natural productions of a 
country, as cloths from wool, and cotton 
or silk goods from cotton and silk, &c. 
Manufactures cannot thrive except where 
there is security for property, and where 
there ile no danger of interference on the 
part of the government in the way of undue 
protection or vexatious restrictions, An 
abundant supply of the raw material {s a 
great advantage to manufacture, particu- 
larly where it is of a bulky and ponderous 
nature. We should never have been distin- 
guished for our manufactures in metais, 
unless we had possessed not only these, but 
an abundant supply of coal alao. The fa- 
yourable situation of a country and its cli- 
mate have a great influence on its success 
in manufactures: when the heat or the cold 
is too great, men lose much of their energy. 

MANUMIS’BION (manumissio, from ma- 
nmumitto, I let go from the hand: Lat.\, 
aniong the Romans, the solemn ceremony 
by which a slave was emancipated, or iibe- 
rated from personal bondage. 

MANU’RE (maneeuvrer, to work with the 
hand: Fr.; and hence to enrich the land), 
eny substance, whether vegetable, animal, 
or mineral, mixed up with the soil, to ac- 
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celerate vegetation, and fucrease the pro- 
duce of crops; as the contents of stables 
and farm-yards, mari, ashes, lime, fish, salt, 
&c. It is intended to supply some element 
of vegetables which is wanting in the sofl, 

MAN‘UBCRIPTS (manu s¢riptum, written 
with the hand: ZLat.), writings of any kind, 
on paper, parchment, orany other material. 
The study of ancient modes of writing is 
styled Palmography (palaios, old, graphe, 
writing: Gr). There are many modes by 
which antiquarians are enabled to discover 
the probable date of a manuscript; and 
there are many manuscripts which have at 
the end a statement when and by whom 
they were written, though thia is not 
always to be relicd on. Since we have had 
the evidence of the manuscripts found at 
Herculaneum, we can decide with cer- 
tainty that none of our manuscripts are 
older than the Christian era. It was the 
custom, in the middle ages, wholly to 
obliterate and e: ise writings on parchment, 
for the purpose of writing on the ma- 
terials anew. These rewritten manuscripts 
were called codices rescripti, rasi, and pa- 
lumpsesis [which see]. The costliness of 
writing matertals wave rise also to abund- 
ant abbreviation, The invention of printing 
put an end to the destruction of manu 
scripts, but not to the use of abbreviation, 
which continued long after, being common 
in Greek unt!) within the last fifty years 
Latin manuscripts prior to the age of Char- 
lemagne (A.D 800) are considered ancient. 
The wlamination of manuscripts was com 
mon among the Romans, and flourished in 
these countries from the 5th to the loth 
century. An attempt was made to {ntro 
duce it again, at the revival of the arts, 
but the effort was unsuccessful, SBome of 
the portraits and other paintings In f{llumi- 
nated manuseripts of great antlquity are 
very beautiful. 

MAP (muppa: Lat.), a delineation of a 
country, according toa scale, in which the 
proportion, shape, and position of places 
are exactly preserved. The top is usually 
the north, the right hand the east, the left 
hand the west, and the bottom the south. 
When the cardinal points are otherwise ar- 
ranged, a fleur-do liz points to thenorth, A 
terrestrial map is either geographic, that is, 
relates to land, or hydrographic, that Is, re- 
lates to the sea—in which case 1t ia usually 
called a chart. A inap representing a smal! 
extent of country is called a topographical 
map In maps three things are essentially 
requisite. 1. All places must have the same 
situation and distance from ite great circles, 
as on the globe, that their parallels, longi- 
tudes, &c., may be distinctly seen. 2. Thetr 
magnitudes must be proportional to thetr 
real magnitudeson the globe. 38. All places 
must have the same situation, bearing, and 
distance, as on the earth itself. The de- 
grees of longitude are numbered at top and 
bottom, and the degrees of latitude on the 
right and left sides. 

MA’PLE, the name of several trees he- 
longing to the genus Acer. The common 
maple ie Acer campestre; the sycamore ta 
Acer pseudoplatanis. The Acer sacchart- 
num, or sugar-maple, in North America, ia 
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one of the most remarkable species. By 
tapping this tree early in the spring, the 
Americans procure a large quantity of 
sugar; one of an ordinary size ylelding in 
a good season from twenty to thirty gallons 
of sap. It is this tree that yields the orna- 
mental wood known as bird's eye or mottled 
maple, The wood of the common European 
maple is much used by turners; and on ac- 
count of ita lightness is frequently em- 
ployed for musical instruments, particu- 
larly for violins. 

MAR’ABOUT ORANR, the Leptoptilos 
Marabon of ornithologists,inhabits Senexal, 
jn Africa. The head and neck are nearly 
niked, and there is an external pouch in 
front of the neck, The beautiful marabout 
plumes are obtained from this bird, 

MARANATH’A (Syr.), amongst the Jews, 
was a form of threatening, cursing, Or aii- 
thematizing, and was Jooked upon as the 
most severe denunciation they had, The 
word is said to signify the Lord will come ; 
that is, to take vengeance, 

MARAN’TA, in Botany, agenus of plants, 
nat. order Afarantaces, The spccics are 
perennials, and‘among them 1s the Maranta 
arundinacea, or Indian arrow-root, the root 
of which contains the starch known by this 
name. 

MARAS™MUS (maraino, I make to waste 
away : Gr.), in Medicine, an atrophy or con- 
sumption ; a wasting of flesh without fever 
or apparent disease. 

MAR’BLB (marbre: Fr.), in Mineralogy 
and Geology, the several varieties of carbo- 
nate of lime, which have more or less of a 
granular and crystalline texture, and capa- 
ble of taking a polish———In Sculpture, 
several compact or granular kinds of stone, 
susceptible of a fine polish. The Pentelic 
and Partan were the white marbles most 
valued by the ancients. The marble of 
Luna, tn Etruria, was whiter than even the 
Parian, The quarries of Carrara, in Italy, 
almost supply the world with white marble, 

MAR’OASITE, in Mineralogy, white iron 
pyrites ; a sulphuret of fron. 

MARCH (Martvua, literally belonging to 
Mara, the god of war ; Lat.), the third month 
of the year, according to the calendar of 
Numa and Julius Cwsar; but in the calen- 
dar of Romulus it stood first, as it did 
among ourselves until the change in the 
style in 1752, It is sald to have been named 
by Romulus, in honour of his supposed 
father Mars.——MAROB, in Military affairs, 
the movement of a body of troops from one 
place to another; or the measured and 
regular pace of a soldier, according to a 
certain form and time.——In Music, any 
piece adapted to a soldier’s march. 

MAR/OCHES (meare, a border or limit: 
Saz.), borders or confines, particularly the 
boundaries between England and Wales, 
and between England and Scotland. The 
office of the ‘lords-marchers’ was origi- 
nally to guard the frontiers. Several tities 
of honour, in this and other countries, are 
derived from their original posseasors hav- 
ing been appointed governors of marches or 
frontiers. 
| MARCO‘BIANS, & sect of heretics in the 
| second century, 80 called from their Jeader 
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Marcus, who represented the Deity as con- 

sisting not of a trinity but a quarternity 

vane Ineffable, Silence, the Father, and 
ruth. 

MAR/GARATE (next), in Chemistry, a 
compound of margaric acid with a base, 

MARGAR‘IO A’CID (margarités, a pearl: 
Gr.), in Chemistry, one of the solid proxt- 
mate principles of fata, It has a pearly 
lustre, ia insoluble in water, but dissolves 
in hot alcohol, and 1s deposited from it by 
cooling. It resembles stearic acid, but is 
more fusible, melting at 140° Fahr. 

MARGRA‘VIATE (mark, a frontier; aud 
graf, a count: Ger.), the territory or jurie- 
diction of a margrave, who was originally 
a lord or keeper of the marches or borders, 
It Ja now a title of nobility inGermany, &c. 

MAR’‘IGOLD, a plant of the genus Calen- 
dula, vearing a yelluw flower, There are 
also several plants of other genera bearing 
this names; as the African marigold, of the 
genus Tagetes ; corn marigold, of the genua 
Chrysanthemum ; marsh marigold, of the 
genus Caltha, &c 

MARINE (marinus: Lat.), pertaining to 
the sea; as marine productions, &c. Also 
8 general name for the uavy of a kingdom 
or state ; comprehending Hkewise all that 
relates to naval affairs, as the building, 
rigging, arming equipping, navigating, and 
employing ships, 

MARINES (same deriv.), soldiers raised 
for naval service, and trained to fight both 
on shipboard and on land. They are clothed 
and armed in the same way as infantry of 
the ine No commissions in the corps are 
obtained by purchase, and the officers rise 
by seniority, the highest grade being colo- 
nel commandant They are commanded by 
a lieutenant-general and a majo: general, 
who are naval officers, holding these adal- 
tional titles 

MA’‘RIOTTE'S LAW, in Pneumatics, the 
JaW discovered by Boyle, but commonly 
attributed to Mariotte, that, ‘the elasticity 
or pressure of gases Is directly proportional 
to their density, and therefore inversely 
proportional to the space they occupy.’ 

MARK, ST, THE GOSPEL OF. a canonical 
book of the New Testament, the second in 
order It is said that St. Mark wrote his 
gospel at Rome, whither he accompanied St, 
Peter, in the year of Christ 44. Tertullian, 
and others, pretend that 8t. Mark was no 
more than an amanuensis to St, Peter, 
who dictated this gospel to him; others 
assert that he wrote it after St. Peter's 
death. Nor are the learned less divided as 
to the language in which it was written ; 
some affirming it to have been Greck, and 
others Latin. It however seems plainly 
intended for Christian converts from pa- 
ganiam, and is distinguished from the other 
evangelical writings by its brevity, passing 
over much that relates to the character of 
Christ as Messiah-——MARK, a money of 
account, or a coin, The English mark is 
two-thirds of a pound sterling, or 18a, 4d, 
The Hamburg mark 18 18, 4d 

MARL (mergel: Ger), 2 species of calca- 
reous earth, being a mixture of carbonate 
of lime and clay, used in agriculture for 
enriching barren land. When it consiste 
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chiefly of lime, it acts like that substance ; 
when its principal ingredient is alumina or 
clay, !t acts partly as lime, but chiefly by 
altering the texture of the soil, All sandy 
soils are improved by it, All solid maris 
cramble by exposure to the atmosphere, 
usually in the course of a year. Beds of 
mart frequently contain organic rematus. 

MAR’LINES (marling: Belg.), a sea term 
for lines of untwisted hemp, well tarred, 
t) keep the ends of the ropes, &c., from 
unravelling.—~MARLINE-SPIKE, a smail 
iron apike, used to open a rope when a sail 
{a to be sewed to it, &e. 

MARMALADE (F¥.; from marmelo, a 
quince: Portug.), the pulp of quinces bolled 
into a consistence with sugar; or a confec- 
tion of plums, apricots, quinces, and other 
fruits, bolled with sugar. 

MAR’MOSETS, a family of smal] monkeys 
peculiar to tropical America. Inthetr man- 
ner of climbing they are more like squirrels 
than monkeys, (‘ The nails, except those of 
the hind thumbs, are long and claw-shaped, 
like those of squirrels, and the thumbs of 
the fore extremities are not opposable te the 
other fingers They have two molar teeth 
leas in each jaw than the Cebide, the other 
family of American monkeys, The body Is 
long and slender, clothed with soft hairs; 
and the tail, which is nearly twice the 
length of the trunk, ia not prehenslle.’—H. 
W. BATES ) The countenance is mobile, ex- 
pressive, atid {ntelligent. In captivity the 
eyes are full of curiosity and mistrust, and 
observe every movement of those nesr 
them. They are fed both on fruits and in- 
secta, In some species the fur {a marked 
with bars; others carry manecs The 
marmesets are great favourites with the 
Jadies of Brazil. Of one, a timid sensitive 
thing, seven inches long, we are told that 
ita owner constantly carried it in her 
bosom, and fed it from her mouth, <Al- 
though it allowed its mistress to fondle it 
freely, it shrank back nervously on the 
approach of a stranger, the whole body 
trembling with fear, whilst through chat- 
tering teeth it uttered its twittering notes 
of alarm, 

MAR'MOT (marmotte: Fr.), the Arctomys 
alpynus of zovlogists, a rodent animal, 
about the eize of a rabbit, inhabiting the 
higher region of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
When these animis (which live in socie- 
ties) are eating, they post a sentinel, who 
gives a shrill whistle on the approach of 
any danger, and they all retire intu their 
burrows, which are well Jined with mosa 
and hay. In these retreats they remain, in 
a torpid state, from the autumn till April. 
The prairie dog of North America belongs 
to the same genus, 

MA‘/RONITES, a sect of Christians dwell- 
ingin the neighbourhood of MountLebanon, 
and so called from Maro, their first bishop, 
in the seventh century. They embraced 
the doctrine of Monotheletism (that al- 
though there were two natures, there was 
but one will in Christ), but they became 
reconciled to the church of Rome in the 
twelfth century. They are nominally under 
the Pope’s supremacy, but the priests 
elect their own spiritual chiefa, and they are 
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at liberty to marry. There is a college at 
Rome for the gratuitous education of young 
Maronites, 

MAROO'NS (hbog-hunters: Span. Amer.), 
the name given to revolted nucgroes in the 
Weat Indies and in some parts of Bouth 
America. In many cases, by taking to the 
foresta and mountains, they have rendered 
themselves formidable to the colonies, and 
sustained a long and brave resistance 
against the white population. 

MARQUE, LETTER OF, a power granted 
dy a state to its subjects, to make reprisals 
on the subjects of a state with which it ig 
at war. 

MAR/’QUIS,or MAR’QUESS (2a? 4, a fron- 
tier: Ger.), a title of honour, next in dignity 
to that of duke, first given to those whoa 
commanded the marches, or borders and 
frontiers of a kingdom. Marquises were 
not known in England till Richard IL, tn 
the year 1387, created Robert De Vere mar 
quis of Dublin. The wife of a marquis is 
styled a murchwnesa, The marquis'’s co- 
ronet ig a circle of gold set round with 
four strawberry leaves, alternating with as 
many pearls on pyramidal points of equa: 
height, 

MAR’RIAGE (mariage: Fr). With the 
most ancient inhabitants of the East the 
bride was obtained by presents made, or 
services rendered, to her parents; and to 
this day the same practice prevaiis among 
the Circassians and the poorer Turks and 
Chinese. Both men and women, among the 
Athentans, cut off thetr hair before mar- 
riage, and consecrated it to some god or gad- 
dess, under whose protection they had more 
immediately placed themselves; and all 
virgins, before they could enter upon that 
atate, were consecrated to Diana, Previous 
to the actual marriage of the parties con- 
tracted, sacrifices were offered up, and the 
gall of the victim was always thrown be- 
hind the altar, intimating that angec and 
mahce should have no admission, Among 
the Romans there was no particular age 
determined for marriage, but all espousala 
were to be consummated by the nuptials 
within two years. The man always, at the 
time of entering into contract, sent a plain 
fron ringto the woman aga piedge of affec- 
tion.——- LAW OF MARRIAGR. Parties may, 
as they please, be married either by the 
superintendent-registrar or in a place of 
worship licensed for the purpose, They 
may be married after the publication of 
banns, or without them by special or ordl- 
nary licensc, or by the superntendent- 
registrars certificate with or without 
license. If the marriage is solemnized at 
the office of the supcrintendent-registrar it 
must take place in his presence and that of 
some registrir of the district, and two 
other witnesses, with open doors, between 
the hours of eight and twelve in the fore- 
noon. Marriages in Ireland and Scotland 
are valid if made in the form required tn 
those countries. Mesrriages are void if 
contracted within the prohibited degrees, 
or where there ts a prior existing marriage, 
and in cases of Junacy or incapacity. It is 
dissolved by the divorcee court on proof of 
adultery, (See ADULTERY.) Bigamy or 
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polygamy is a felonious offence. A wife 
committing any felony, except murder or 
manslaughter, fm company with her hus- 
band, is not responsible for it; but she fs, 
in such circumstances, indictable for high 
treason. In neither civil nor criminal 
cases, with the exception of treason, are 
husband and wife allowed, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to give evidence against each 
other. Should the husband die t{ntestate, 
the wife ts entitled to half his personal pro- 
perty if there ia no issue; if there is, to one- 
third. The husband is liable for all debts 
contracted by the wife before marriage, 
except those ineurred during a former 
marriage; but his responsibility is ended 
by his or her death. He is not liable for 
debts incurred by her during marriage, un- 
leas they are contracted with his consent, 
either expressed or implied. He jis not 
Hable for his wife's debts, even for neces- 
aaries, if he turn her away for adultery, if 
she abandon him, or if they separate by mu- 
tual agreement. The will of a bachelor, or 
a widower not having children, {is revoked 
by subsequent marriage and birth of issue. 
The warrant of attorney, given to an un- 
married woman, is revoked by her mar- 
clage; also her will. 

MARS (In Mythology, the god of war), in 
Astronomy, one of the superior planets, 
moving round the sun in an orbit between 
those of the earth and Jupiter. His mean 
distance from the sun {gs about 142,000,000 
miles. He performs his mean sidereal re- 
volutfon in very nearly 687 days. At the 
beginning of this century his orbit was in- 
clined to the ecliptic at an angle of 1° 51’ 6”. 
His diameter is about 4100 miles. He re- 
volves on his axis in 24h. 89m. 2is. The 
outlines of continents and seas may be dis- 
tinctly discerned on his surface. His 
reddish colour is most probably due to an 
ochreous soil, and his seas, by contrast, ap- 
pear green, (See COLOURS, AOCIDENTAL.] 
His poles seem very white, no doubt froin 
snow, a8 the whiteness is greatest after the 
jong polar winter, and it disappears after 
long exposure to the sun. 

MARSH (marécage: Fr.), a tract of low 
land, usually or occasionally covered with 
water; or vory wet and miry, and over- 
grown with coarse grass and sedges, Land 
occasionally overtiowed by the tides is 
called a salt marsh, 

MARSH-MAL’LOW. [See ALTH®A.) 

MAR’SHAL (maréchal:; Fr.), in its pri- 
mary eignification, means an officer who has 
the charge of horses ; but it fs now applied 
to officers o have very different employ- 
ments.——MARBSHAL OF THS QUEEN'S 
BENoH, an officer who had the charge of the 
prison formerly in Southwark; but his 
office has been abolished, that of Keeper of 
the Queen's Prison having been substituted 
for it.—~—- BARL- MARSHAL, the eighth officer 
of state; an bonorary title, and personal 
until made hereditary by Charles II, in the 
family of Howard. He ig at the head of the 
college of Heralds.—-F1BLD-MARSHAL, & 
military officer of the highest rank.——In 
the United States of America, a marshal is 
a civil officer, appointed by the president 
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swering to the sheriff of a county in Eng- 
land.——MARSHAL OF FRANCE, the highest 
military rank in the French army. It first 
appears inthe reign of Philip Augustus: it 
ceased after the deposition of Louls XVI., 
and was revived by Napoleon. 

MAR‘/SHALLING (last), in Heraldry, the 
arranging of several coata of arms belong- 
ing to distinct families in one escutcheon 
or shield, together with their ornaments. 

MAR’/SHALSEA (martchaussée: Fr.), for- 
merly a prison in Southwark. The Queen's 
Bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea prisons, used 
for the confinement of debtors and crimi- 
nals, by authority of the superior courts 
at Westminster, the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, &c., are now consolidated into one. 
—~—MARSHALSEA, 8 court instituted to 
hear causes hetween the king's household 
and others, and having jurisdiction twelve 
miles round Whitchall; but now abolished. 

MARSU’PIALS (marsupion, a puree: 
Gr.), an order of mammals, including the 
KANGAROOS of Australia and the OPos- 
sumMs of America. They must be placed 
near the base of the manimanan scale, and 
show in their structure various points of 
connection with reptiles. One of the mast 
remarkable parts of their structure is the 
possession of an external pouch, which 
serves asa lodgment for the young, that are 
always prematurely boru. They vary greatly 
in their habits and food. 

MARTEL’/LO TOW’ERS, a number of 
towers erected along different parta of the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, as a 
defence against the threatened invasion of 
France by Napoleon Buonaparte. They are 
circular, with very thick walls, and bomb- 
proof roofs. One traversing gun was 
mounted on each, in working which the 
men were protected by a lofty parapet. 
They derived their name from the fact that 
the Italians, in past ages, built towers on 
their coasts, where they gave warning of 
the approach of pirates by striking a bell 
with a hammer, whence such towers were 
styled Torr: de Murtello, They have for 
some time served as stations for the use of 
the coast-blockade force, 

MAR’TEN (martes: Lat.), the Martes 
Foina, an animal of the weasel tribe; one 
of the prettiest of the beasts of prey which 
are found in Great Britain, It has a small 
head, an agile body, and lively eyes. These 
animals are very destructive to poultry, 
eggs, &c.; they also feed on rats, mice, 
moles, and sometimes on grain. The pine 
marten (Martes abietum) inhabits the woods 
of North America and Europe, and fa much 
esteemed for ita fur, which 1s used for 
trimmings. About 100,000 skina of this 
animal are said to be annually collected in 
the fur countries, 

MARTIN. (See HIRUNDO.) 

MAR’TINETS (Fr.), in a ship, small Hnes 
fastened to the leech of a@ aail, reeved 
through a block on the topmast h aud 
coming down by the mast to the deck. 
Their useisto bring the leech of the sail 
close tu the yard for the purpose of being 
furled.——In Military language, a 
signifies a strict disciplinarian, 


and senate, in each judicial district; an-| MAR’TINGAL® (F7,), in the mandge, & 
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chong of leather fastened at one end of the 
girtha under the belly of the horse, and at 
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centuries. According to Holfnshed’s Chro- 
nicle, the Brat masque performed in Eng 


the other end to the musrol, passing he- land was at Greenwich, in 1412. Shakspeare, 


tween the fore legs: it is Intended to keep: as well as Beaumont and 


him froiw rearing.——Also, a sea term for a 
rope extending from the jib-boom to the 
end of the bumpkin. 

MART’LETS, tn Heraldry, little birds, 


' 
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letcher, have 
frequently introduced masqtes into their 
plays. James I, carried the glory of the 
masque to its height. [t had before con- 
sisted of music, dancing, gaming, a ban- 


like swallows, but with short tufts of fca- | quet, and a display of grotesque personages 
there Instead of legs. It ls the difference , and fantastic dreases; but {t now assumed 


or distinction of a fourth son. 


‘a higher character.——In Aretitecture, cer- 
MARTYR (maritas, literally a witness:! tain pieces of sculpture representing hi- 





Gr), any innocent person who suffers death | deous forma, which serve to fil} up vacant 
in defence of a cause rather than abandon | spaces. 


it. In the Christian sense of the ward, it is 


MASQUERADE (mascherata: Ital.), an | 


one who lays down his life for the Gospel, | exhibition, fa which persons wearing masks 


or suffers death for the sake of his religion. 
Those who holdly asserted their belief, but 
were not visited with the extreme punish- 
ment of death, were termed ecunfeasora, 
MARTY ROL/0GY (martas,a martyr; and 
logos, a description: @r,), a catalogue or 


lint of martyrs, including the history of | wine into the body and blood of Chrtat, and 


thetr Iives and sufferings, Many of the 
ancient mart) rologies, like thuse used at 
present in conventual establishments, 4 ere 
filled with fictions, 

MAR’VEL of PERU, the popular name of 
a Mexican plant, the Aftrabuia dichotoma of 
hotanists, nat. ord. Nyctaginacer It has 
handsome flowers which show a great ten- 
dency to sport as to colour. 

MA‘SONRY (magonnerie : Fy.), that branch 
of the building art which consists in hew- 
ing or squaring stones, &c., and in properly 
laying them. Several kinds of masonry 
were in use among the ancients —the re 
toulatum (rete, a net: Lat), arranged in 
diagonal! courses like the ineshes of a net; 
the ineertum (wmcertus, irrequiar), in which 
the atones of the same course were not re- 
quired to be of the same height, nor the 
joints, though flat, perpendicular; the 
isodoinus (1308, equa); and domos, a collec- 
tion of building materials: Gr.), in which 
the courses were equal tn melee the pseu- 
disodomus (pseudés, false: ), in which 
the courses were of unequal height; the 
emplectum (empleko, I |nterweave: Gr.), in 
which the faces were wrought, the centre 
being filed up with rubble; diatoni (dia, 
through ; and tzino, I stretch : Gr.), or bond 
stones, being used by the Grecks with this 
kind of work. It is highly important, in 
every kind of masonry, that the vertical 
joint of one course should not fall on or very 
near that of the course under it. 

MA’'SONS (magone: Fr.), or FREB AND 
AOCErTED MasomA, & term appliicd tu a 
fraternity of great antiquity, and so called 
probably because the first founders of it 
were persons of that occupation, It is ge 
nerally understood that they are bound by 
mm oath of secreey nut to reveal anything 
that passes within the socfety, and the 
members throughvat the world are known 
to each other certain secret signs. It 
professes to be founded on the practice of 
social and moral virtue, and Itnculcates 
*brothitiy love, relief, and truth.’ (See 
FREEMASONRY.) 

MASQUE, a theatrical drama, or gorgeous 


hietrionic eee aa mueh admired at the | rites. 
courts of ces during the 16th and 17th 





meet together and represent different cha- 
ractera. 

MASS, in the Church of Rome, the prayers 
and ceremonies used at the celebration of 
the eucharist; or, in other wourda, at the 
supposed consecrating of the bread and 


offering them, so transubstantiated, as an 
expiatury sacrifice for the Hviug and the 
dead. It derives ita name from the words 
‘ite, missa est concro' (go, the assembly Is 
dismissed : Lat), of which the words ‘ite, 
missa est’ are still retained, belng pro- 
nounced at {ts close. It was arranged in 
its present form by Gregory L, in the 6th 
century. Low masses are those in which 
only one person officiates, In Aigh masses, 
the oMciating priest ia asalated by the dea- 
con, subdeacon, &c.; the ceremonies are 
more numerous, and {t isaccompanied with 
music. The masses of the religions orders 
usually differ more or less from those of 
the secular clergy. Maases sald in certain 
places, or by certain persons, have indul- 
gences attached to them by grant from the 
pope, and are therefure deemed more effi- 
cacious; they are applicable, generally 
speaking, t) both the Hving and the dead. 
——MASS (masse: Ger.), the quantity of 
matter in any body ; {ts amount fs obtained 
by multiplying the volume into the denaity. 
The mags multiplied by the constant force 
of gravity conatitutes weight.— —In the Fine 
Arta, a large quantity of ght or shade, 

M ETER (maasétér, from masaomat, 
T chew : Gr.), a short thick muscle, which 
raises the lower jaw, and aids in moving it 
backwards and forwards, in the act of 
chewing. 

MAS’SICOT, the yellow oxide of lead, It 
{s prepared by calcination of white lead, 
the carbonate of the metal: by further cal- 
cination, it becomes mininm, or®red lead. 

MASSIVE (mass: Fr.), in Mineralogy, 
having a crystalline structure, but not 9 
regular form.——Among builders, an ept- | 
thet given to whatever is particularly heavy | 
and solid: thus a massive column ts one too 
short and thick for the order whuse capital 


it bears, &c. 
or MASO’RA (tradition: 


MAS8SO/RA, 
Heb.), a critical work amongst the Jews, 
containing remarks on the verses, words, 
letters, and vowel-points of the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, The Jewish Rabhlia or 
doctors who drew it up were called Masao- 
Before their time, the eacred booka 
had no breaks or divisions {nto chazters us 
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verses ; and in consequence of the errors 
which had crept in during the Babylonish 
captivity, 1¢ was found necessary to ascer- 
tain and fix the reading of the Hebrew 
text; which they did, and alao divided the 
canonical books into twenty-two, and these 
twenty-two books into chapters, and sie 
snapters Inty verses. 

MAST (Ger.), a long, upright piece of 
timber, raised from the keel, through the 
derk of a vessel, to which toe yards, gails, 
&o., are fixed; the whole being supported 
by an ingeulous combination of ropes, 
adapted to be used as a meatus of asceut for 
the purpose of adjusting the sails. The 
matnmaast ia the largest mast in the ship, 
and In large ships is divided into lower, 
top, top-gallant, and royal, the foremast is 
the next in size, standiug near the stem of 
the ahip; the mizenmasi, the amallest of 
the three, stands between the mai{ninast 
and the atern.—— Maar, the fruit of the oak 
and beech. 

MAS’TER (mattre: Fr.; from magister: 
Lat.), in Law, the name of several officers 
who preaide in their various departments, 
——MASTER AT-ABMS, In a ship of war, he 
who has charge of the small arms, and excr- 
cises the petty oMcers, &c.——MASTER OF 
ARTS, the second degree taken at Cam 
bridge and Oxford, to which candidates are 
not admitted until the) are of seven 3 ears’ 
atanding, In the forelgn aud Scotch univer- 
sities it is the first de~ree ——MAasTER OF 
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| THE CEREMONIES, an officer attached to all 
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Kuropcau courts, whose duty is to regulate 

matters of slate ceremony and etiquette. 

——MASTERS IN CHANCERY, assistants to 

the lord chancellor and master of the rolls. 

There were, including the master of the 

rolls and axccuuutant general, twelve mas- 

tera tn ordinary, of whom the master of the 

rolls was chief. They are now abolfshed, 

with a reservation of the rights, duties, and | 
privileges of Lhe accountant-general as one 
of them, Masters extraordinary were ap- 
polnted to act in the country, beyond 
twenty miles from London —~—MASTER OF 
THE HORSE, an officer of the crown, who 
has the charge of the royal stud, and is 
over the equerries and other officers at- 
tached to that part of the regal! establ'sh- 
ment.—— MASTER OF THE ROLLS, a patent 
officer, who bas the custudy of the roils of 
paritamenut, patenta which pass the grext 
sea), the revurus of chancery, commissions, 
decda, &c. He hears causes in the Roila- 
chapel.-—Masrer, {In a merchant-vessel, 
the same ag captain; but in a ship of war 
su officer who iuspects the provisions and 
atores, takea care of the rigging and ballast, 
and navigates the ship under the directions 
of his superlur officer. -——MasTRR OF 
THE WARDROBE, an officer under the lord 
chamberlain, who has the care of the royul 


robes, 

MAS’TIO, or MAB*TIOH (smastika: Gr.), a 
solid and transparent resi, of a pale yellow 
or whitiah culour, principally brought from 
the jeland of Chios, In dropa ar teara, the 
&tm in which it naturally exades from the 
atlantica and P, » two trees 

to the nat, ord. Anmacardiaces. 
for strengthening the gums aud 
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sweetening the breath.—In Architecture, 
a species of cement used for plastering 
walls, It contains a large quartity of Mn- 
seed-ofl, and becomes hard in a few days. 

MAS’/TIFF (mest, greatness; and teve, a 
dog: Goth.), in Zoology, the Cante Moloesus 
having a large head, with pendent lips and 
ears, and distinguished by vigilance, 
strength, and courave. English mastiffa 
were held in such high eatimation at an- 
cient Rome, that an officer was appointed 
for the purpose of breeding them, and 
sending to the imperial city such as he 
thought capable of sustaining the combats 
in the amphitbeatre. 

MAS’TODON (mastos, the breast; and 
odvus, ® tovth: Gr., in Natura) History, a 
genus of mammiferous aniwals resembling 
the elephant and mammoth, but found only 
in a fossil state. There are no traces, 
within the period of tradition or history, of 
their existence. They derive their name 
from the conical projections on the surface 8 
of their molar teeth, 

MASTOID (inastos, a breast; and eidoa, 
form. Gr.), in Anatomy, an epithet for 
those processes of bune which resemblethe 
nipple of a breast. 

MASTOL’OGY (mastos, abreast; and logos, 
a description. Gr), that branch of zoology 
which treats of mamuiferous antmais, 

MATE (meet: Dut.), an officer who is as- 
sistant tothe captain of a merchant-vessel 
on shipboard. Large ships have a first, 
second, and third mate. In ships of war, 
the master has mazes selected from the mid- 
shipmen ; the boatswain, carpenter, gunner, 
&c, have each their mates, 

MATE’KIALIBM (materna, matter: Lat.), 
the ductrine held by those who mauitain 
that man does not possess a spiritual part 
distinct from bis body, and hold that what 
others call soul or spir{t is only the result 
or effect of the organization of matter in 
the body. 

MATE’/RIA MED’ICA (medical stuff: 
Zat.), a tern used to denote all those sub- 
stances which are employed {in the prevun- 
tion of diseases and the restoration of 
health. 

MATHEMATICS (mathématiké, from ma- 
thetn, to learn. Gr), the science which has 
for its object the indirect measurement of 
magnitudes, It proposes to determine mag- 
nitudea by each other according to the 
precise relations that exiat between thein, 
Mathematics rare to be regarded less ag a 
constituent part of natural philosophy than 
as having become the true basis of the 
whole of natural philosophy; though, 
strictly speaking, they are both. The science 
{a of leas value for the knowledge of which 
it consiste, tmportant as that knowledge Is, 
than as being the most potent instrument 
that the huinan mind can employ forinvesti- 

ating the laws of natural phenomena, It Ia 

ivisible into two great sciences: Abstract 
mathematica, or the calculus iu its most ex- 
tensive sense ; and Ouncrete mathematics, 
which are composed of general geometry 
aud rational mechanfica. The concrete part 
Js founded upon the abstract, which, in ite 
turn, becomes the basis of all natural phi- 
lusuphy, It fa the dusiness of concrete 











mathematica to discover the equations of 
phenomena. Hence it depends on the cha- 
racter of the objects oxamined, and varies 
with the phesomens. The process is there- 
fore special, and its character experimental, 
physical, phenomenal, Abstract mathema- 
tica, on the other hand, are entirely inde 
pendent of the nature of the objects, and 
are concerned only with their numerical 
relations. Their process is general; their 
character purely logical and rational. They 
are an immense extension of logic to a cer 
tain order of deductions; and it reaches 
from the simplest numerical operations to 
the highest combinations uf transcendental 
analysis. The object fs to discover un- 
known quantities by the known, using, as 
its atarting point, that which is the limit of 
concrete mathematics; the knowledge of 
the precise relations, that is, the equations 
between different magnitudes which are 
considered simultaneously. If all pheno 
mena were capable of being reduced to 
questions of numbers, the whole domain 


of natural actence would be brought within | wood or etone. ZLtquids are those w 


the reach of mathematics; bat such is the in- 
creasing compiexity of phenomena, as they 
become special, and such the narruwness 
ofhuman capacity, that the difficulty of dile- 
covering suitable equations, except in the 
case of the simplest and most general phe- 
nomena, is insurmountable. [See ALGBRBA.) 

MAT'INB (matin, the morning: Fr.), the 
tirst part of the daily service, particularly 
in the Roman Catholic church, in which it, 
a8 well as lauds, may be safd the afternvon 
preceding the day to which it belongs. 

MAT°RASS (matras: Fr.), or CUOURBIT, 
a tong straight-necked chemical glass ves- 
sel used for digestion and distillation; 
being sometimes bellied, and sometimes 
swradually tapering into a conical figure. 
Theo mnatrass ts superseded in a modern che- 
mistry by the fiask. Florence flasks, in 
which sweet oll is tmported, are, on ac- 
count of their thinness (which renders them 
not likely to break when heated) and their 
cheapness, extremely conventfent in che 
mical processes 0p a small scale. 

MATRIOULA‘TION (matricula, the dim, 
of matriz,a public register: Lat), the act 
of sdmitting any person to be a member of 
an English university. 

MA’TRIX (the womb: Jat), In Metal- 
lurgy, the bed or mould of earth, &c., in 
which any mineral substance {s found. It 
is called also a gangue. A moold, or 
whatever gives form to anything; as, in 
Printing, the mould or form in which the 
type or letter ia cast.——In Qoining, the 
steel die, on which are engraved the 
figures, arms, &c., with which the coin is 
to be stamped. 

MATROSS’, one of those who, in a train 
of artillery, were next to the gunners, and 
aselsted them in loading, fring, and spoug- 
ing the guns. They carried firelocks, and 
marched with the store waggons as guards 
and assistants. 

MAT’TER (materies: Lat.), that which is 
the chject of our senses; we can never 
know more than Its sensible pr It 
dees ac* necessarily come under the cogni- 
saaceof all our senses: thus we cannot 860 


| Aeryorm substances are elastic flulds, called 
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ties are, divisibility, or the capability of 
being separated into parts ; impenctr 5 
the impossibility of two different quanti- 
ties of matter occupying the same place at 
the eame time; porosity, the separation of 
its particles by amall pores or empty spaces; 
com lity, a capability of being made 
to occupy a smaller apace— the consequence 
of porosity ; the occupation of 
some definite portion of space; mobtlity, 
the capability of being moved from one 
place to another; and weight, or the mutual 
attraction existing between every one 
of its particles and the earth—a conse- 
quence of that great law by which every 
portion of matter attracts every other, at 
least within certain very great distances, 
that attraction being inversely as the 
square of the distance. Matter fa usually 
divided by philosophical writers into threes 
kinds ur clasees—solid, liquid, and aeriform. 
Solid substances are those whose parts 
firmly cobere or resist Ee ticn 
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the colouriess gases, Its essential proper 











































have free motion among thelr parts, and 
yield to any force, as water, wine, &a 


vapours and gases, as air, oxygen, &c. 

MATTH‘EW, BT., GOSPBL OF, 4 canonical 
book of the New Testament. St. Matthew 
is ani thought to have composed hia 
gospel in Judawa, at the veat of those he 
had converted ; and it is thought he began 
it in the year 41, eight years after Christ's 
resurrection. It was written, according to 
the teatimony of all the ancients, tn the 
Hebrew or Syriac Janguage, which waa then 
common in Judwa; but the Greek veraion 
of tt, which now passes for the original, ts 
as old as the apostolical times. 

MAT’/URART (maturo, I ripen: Lat.), in 
Pharmacy, a tnedicine or appiication which 
promotes suppuration, 

MAUL/‘STICK (mahistock, from mahlen, 
to paint; Ger.), a palnter’s stick, on which 
he reste his hand when he nts. 

MAUN'DAY THURSDAY, the Thureday 
tn Passion week, or that which {gs next 
before Good Friday. The word is supposed 
by some to bo derived from the Saxon 
maund, a dasket, because on that day princes 
used to give alms to the poor from baskets. 
Others think it was called Maunday or 
Mandate Thursday, from mandatum (a com- 
mand: Lat), on account of ihe command 
which Ohriat gave hia disciples to comme- 
morate him fn the Lord's supper, which be 
this day instituted; or from tha,new com- 
mandment that he gave them to love one 
another, after he bad washed their feetasa 
token of his love towards them, 

MAUBOLE’UM, a general designation 
for any superb and magnificent monument 
of the dead, adorned with rich sculpture, 
and inscribed with an epitaph. Ina more 
confined acceptation, it expresses a pomp- 
ous monument in honour of some emperor, 
prince, or very illustrious personage; but 
{t properly and Mterally signifies that par- 
ticular monument constructed out of the 
native rock by Artemisia to the memory of 
her husband Mausolus, king of Caria, 
whence it derives tts name. This monw 
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mont was so superb that It was reckoned 
oné of the won of the world. It was 
formed, 8.0. 358, at Halicarnassus, in Asia 
Mioor,. Itspyramid of 24 steps was crowned 
by a marble chariot, and 36 columns were 
placed around it, The base formed a paral- 
lelogram that measured 472 feet. Five 
sculptors of the highest eminence were 
employed to enrich it with etatuary and 
carvings. Some of the sculptures are now 
in the British Museum. 

MAX/ILLARY BONES (martlla a jaw- 
bone, Laz.), in human anatomy, the bones in 
which the teeth are lodged. In the adult 
the upper jaw is formed of one bone, but it 
consists of several elements tn children; 
and tn monkeys and other quadrupeds one 
of these clements remaliua permanently dis- 
tinct. The lower jaw in the infant consists 
of two branches joined at the middle, but 
in theadult it is composed of a single bone. 
The animal visage is distinguished from 
man’s by the elongation of the jaw-bones. 
ig FaOlaAL ANGLE.) In fishes the upper 
aw ig sornetiines wanting, as in the eels; 
it Is occastonally forined by a single pair of 
bonea, but often by two pairs of bones, 
called the maxillary and premaxillary bones. 
The lower Jaw is called the mandible. 
Amongst insects, the term mazxille is 
applied to the hinder or inferior pair of 
jaws; each carries a jointed organ called 


a palpua. 

MAXIM (maxime: Fr.), an established 
propoaition or principle; in which sense, 
according to popular usage, {ft denotes 
nearly the sawne as axiom In philosophy and 
mathematics, Maxime are self-evident 
propositions, and the principles of all sci- 
ence; for on these, and definitions, al! de- 
monstrative know ledge depends. 

MAX’IMA and MIN‘’IMA (the largestand 
sinalicst quantities: Lag), terms used in 
analysis to aignify, not the greatest and 
least values of a variable quantity, but the 
vaiues it has at the instant when it ceases 
to Increase and begins to decrease, and 
wice verad. <A variable, therefore, may have 
several maxima and wluima. 

MAY, the fifth month in the year, reck- 
ontng from January; and the third, begin- 
ning with March, as was the practice of 
the ancient Romans, &c. This month de 
rives its name from Mata, the mother of 
Meroury,to whom sacrifice was offered on 
the Arat day of it. The month of May is, 
in the Roman Catholic church, specially de- 
vated to the Virgin; and many Roman 
Papen ty et terin it, in the ordinary bu- 
siness of lift, the month of- Mary. 

MAY’-FLY, a name aiven to several in- 
sects, but moat correctly to the Aphemnera 
vidgata, a neuropterous insect, plentiful in 
the begluning of summer, and used as a 
bait in flahing, especially for tront. 

MAY’'OR (major, greater: Lat.), the chief 
, magiatrate of a city or municipal borough, 

who, in London, Dublin, and York, is called 

lord mayor. (See COMMON COUNCIL.) 

ME ( : Ger), an agreeable sweet 
kind of wine, made of honey and water, 
boiled and fermented. 

MBAD‘/OW, in its general signification, 
means pasture or grassland, annually 
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mown for hay; but the term is more partt- 
cularly applied to lands that are too moist 
for cattle to graze upon in winter without 
spoiling the sward. In America, the word 
meadow ig applied particularly to the low 
ground on the banks of rivers, consisting 
of arich mould or an alluvial soil, whether 
! graas-land, pasture, tillage, or woodland. 
\ 








MEAD‘OW-ORE, in Mineralogy, con- 
choidal bog-iron-ore. 

MEAD/OW-SWEEFT, in Botany, a plant. 
of the nat. ord. Rosuceaw, and genus Spirea, 
with crumpled leaves, something Ifke thoso 
of the elm, growing in meadows. Its 
flowers are white and fragrant.——MEADOW- 
RUR, a plant of the nat, ord, Ranunculaceae, 
and genus Thalictrum.——MRADOW-SAF- 
FRON, a plant of the nat. ord, Melanthacea 
and genus Oolchicum.—-—MEADOW-SAXLIK 
RAGE, a plant of the nat. ord. Umbelitfera, 
and genus Peucedunum, 

MEAN (medianus, middle: Lat.), a mid- 
dle state; called arithmetical when it is 
half the sum of two extremes; geometrical, 
when it fs the square root of the product 

' of two extremes; and harmonteal, when it 
ix equal to twice the product of the ex- 
, tremes divided by their sum.———~-Mean dis- 
tance of a planet from the sun, in Astronomy, 
iaright line drawn from tbe sun to the ex- 
tremity of the conjugate axis of the ellipsis 
in which the planet moves; and this is 
, equal to the seini-transverse axis. It is 80 
called because it is a mean between the 
planet’s greatest and least distance from 
the sun.——Afean motion, that by which a 
planet is supposed to uniformly traverse its 
orbit, and which [8 always proportional to 
the tinie,—— Mean time, or equal time, that 
which is measured by an equable motion , 
ag that of a clock. 

ME’‘/ASLES (maselen : Teut.), in Medicine, 
Rubdeola, a well-known disease. Persons 
of all ages are liable to its attacks; but it 
is nore common in young children, and 
rately affects an individual a second time, 
The symptoms are a swelling and inflam- 
mation of the eyes, hoarseness, cough, 
drowsiness, and, about the fourth day, an 
eruption of small red spots. Even when 
violent, the measles are not necessarily of 
a putrid tendency, although such a disposi- 
| tlon sometimes prevails, 

MEAS‘'URE (mesure: Fy.; from men- 
sura: Dat), any given quantity, by which, 
ays a uni, the length, breadth, thicknesa, 
Aud capacity of other things may be est 
mated, or proportioned, for the conve- 
nience and regulation of trade and com- 
merce. Formerly, every province, and al- 
most ever) place of tmportance, had ite 
own measures, which proved a most per- 
plexing hindrance to commercial inter. 

course. In modern times many attempts 
at uniformity were made in the United 
Kingdom; and at length, by an act of 
parliament, which came into operation 
Jan. 1, 1896, the London measures and 
weights were declared to be the standards 
for measures and weighta throughout the 
realm. They are founded on the standard 
yard, which was declared by law to bear 
the same proportion to the length of a 
pendulum vibrating soooncs of mean time, 
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im the latitnde of London, !m a vacnum 
at the level of the sea, as 36 inches bear to 
39°1303 inches; so that, if iost or injured 
it might be eastly reptaced. This standard 
has since becn lost, having been destroyed 
hy the fre which consumed the two houses 
of pariiament, in 1884 It ta highly de 
sirabie that a decimal system of measures, 
as wel) as weighta, should be adopted 
amongst ua, on acconnt of the facility with 
which caiculations are made under that 
eystem.—— MEASURE, in Arithmetic, &c, a 
quantity contained in another some num- 
ber of times, without a remainder: thus, 
7 ia a measure of 21, -—MRASURE, in Music, 
the Interval which the person who beats 
time takes between the rising and falling 
of his hand, tn order to render the move- 
ment quicker or slower, according to the 
nature of the subject———MBARURR, !n 
Poetry, a certain number of syllables me- 
trically arranged. 

MECH AN‘ICS (méchané, a machine ; from 
méchos, an expedient: Gr}, that branch of 
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the root of the Oonvolvalus 
ia ie a purgative, and was formerly used for 
alap, 

MECON’IC A‘OID (mékdn, the poppy: 
Gr.), the acid with which morphia te oom- 
bined {n opinion. When pure, it is in small 
white crystals. [ts salte are termed me- 
conates, 

MED‘AL (médaille: Fr.),a plece of metal 
fn the fourm of a coin, intended to convey 
to porterity the portralt of some great per- 
sonage, or the memory of some fllustrious 
action. Ancient coina, Hone” strictly 
speaking, not medals, are inc uded ander 
the term. The parts of a medal are the 
two aides, one of which is called the face, | 
or obverse, containing the head, and the | 
other the reverse, On each side is the area, 
or fleld, which forms the middle of the 
medal ; the rim, or border; and the erergne, | 
or plain cfireular space just within the 
edge; and on the two sides are the type, or 
the figure represented, and the tegend, or 


¢ 
| 
practical science which treats of the effects | {necription. Kxayptian medals are the moat 
of powers or motive forces, and their ac- | anclent; but the Grecian far excel all others 

tion on bodies, either directly or by means | in design, force, and delicacy. Those of | 
of machines and engines. The tefm me {the Romans are beautiful, the engraving | 
chanics Includes statics, or the lawa which | fine, the invention atmple, and the taste { 
relate to bodies tn equilibrium: and exquinite They are diatinguished into | 
namica, or those which relate to bodies fn | consnlar and impertal: the consular medals | 
motion. When the bodles under conside j are the most ancient, but those of copper 
ration are in the fluld state, the term hydro- | and silver do not go farther back than the 


’ mechanics might be emploved, which woudd | 425th year of Rome, and those of gold 
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include Aydrostatics, or the laws relating 
to fluids at reset; and Aydrodynamice, or 
the Jaws relating to fluids In motion, with 
hudraulica, or the Jaws which govern ma- 
chinery moved by water. The terina aero- 
statics and aerodynamics have been used to 
indicate those branches of seience which 
relate to elastic finids at rest,and inmotion; 
and they lihewise ought to be Included 
under the general term aeromechanics.—— 
The mechanical powers are six simple mo- 
chines, to which all others, how complex 
soever, may be reduced, and of which, or 
thefr combinations, all others are com- 
posed. These are the lever, the pulley, and 
the wheel and azle, all reducthte to the ie 
ver; the tarlinad plane, the , and the 
screw, nll reducible to the tnelined plane. 
The forces which may be emptoyed to give , 
motion to machines are called mechanical 
agents, or prime movers. They are water, 
wind, steam, gunpowder, the strength of 
man and other animals, &c. Water acta by 
ite weight, and by the velocity which {t ac 
qatres from falling in consequence of i181 | 
weight. Wind acts by its volume or masa 
and its velocity. Both these agents are | 
variable, and both act In a atrai@ht line. 
Heat, as given out by combustible mate. 
rials, produces steam, or aives motion ¢o 
alr by inaktng 1¢ lighter, and causing It to 
expand. Meam, as usually employed, gene- 
rates a motion, which is alternately tn one 
direction and the opposite The strength 
of animals is commonly made to act upon 
some point of resistance, by drawing, push- 
fag, or pressing; and produces variable 
motions, naturally in a straight line, but 
sometimes in a curve. 

MECHO’ACAN (from that province of 
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no farther back than the year 546. (Reo | 
HONEY Among the etperial medals, a { 
distinction is made between those of the | 
upper and lower empire, The first com- 
tuenced ander Julius Cesar, and continued 
tHl AD 260; the lower empire Includes a 
apace of nearly 1200 years, and ends with 
the taking of Constantinople, The use of 
medals fa very considerable: they often 
throw great ght on history, in confirming 
such passages as are trie in old authora, in 
reconciling such as are discrepant, and in 
recording such as hare been omitted. In 
this case, a cabinet of medals may be sald 
to be a body of history, It was, indeed, an 
excellent way to perpetuate the memory of 
great actions, thus t coin out the life of 
an einperor, and to put every explole {nto 
the mint~—a kind of printlug before the art 
was invented. Nor are medals of leas use 
in architecture, palnting, poetry, & ;fora 
cabinet of medals is a collection of ple 
tures fn mintature, and by them the plans 
of many of the most {mportant bulldings of 
antiquity are preserved,—— Jmpreastona of 
medals, The following tsa very Gasy method 
of taking the impressions of medals and 
coins, Melt a ttle tsinglasegiae with 
brandy, and pour it thinly over the medal, 
&c., 80 ak to cover ite whole surface; let (t 
remain on for a day or two till it fe 
thoroughly dry and hardened, when !t may 
he easily removed, and will afford an ex- 
cellent impreaaion. 

MEDAL’LION (FY.), a medal of an unv- 
sua) size, supposed, in ancient times, to have 
been struck by the emperors for thelr 
mionds. and for foreign princes and amhas- 

ora, 

MED/‘IOINE (médecine; }v.; from 
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etna: Lat.), the art which treats of the 
means of preserving or restoring health, 
It is founded on the study of man’s physical 
and moral nature, in health and in disease. 
It has struggied at all times, and continues 
to atruggis, with favourite theories; and 
baa, With the slowness which marks all im- 

rtant advances [In human knowledge, but 

tely emerged from aome of the prejudices 
of many ages, and will duubtiess long con- 
tinue subject to others. Hippocrates, who 
lived about the middle of the Afth century 
before the Christian era, is the earliest 
author on medicine whose writings have 
been preserved. He was a man of very 
superior medical acquirements, and, by the 
ronseut of posterity, he has been atyled the 
Father of Medicine. Two other lights of 
ancient medicine were Celsus, who wrote in 
Latin in the first century after Christ, and 
Galen, who practised at Rome, but wrote 
in Greek, hia nativo language, In the second 
century of our era. 

MEDIVETAS LINGOUX (a molety of the 
stranger's tongue: Lat.), in Law, a jury 
consiating of half natives and half foreign- 
ers, which isempannelled in cases of felony 
or misdemeanour, where the party to be 
tried is a foreigner, 

ME’DIUM (Lat.), In Philosophy, the space 
or region through which a body in motion 
passes to any point. Thus, afr is the 
medium in which bodjes move near our 
earth; water, that in which fishes live anc 
move; and we likewise apeak of a resisting 
medium, a refracting medium, &c.—— MRE- 
DIUM also donotes the means or instrument 
by which anything {8 accomplished, con- 
veyed, or carried on, Thus money is the 
medium of oommerce; Dills of credit or 
bank-notes are often used as media of 
trade in the place of gold and ailver; and 
intelligence is communicated through the 
medium of the press. 

MED‘'LAR (mad, mead: Sax.—from its 
fruit being used in that Hyuor), the fruit 
of the Mespiilue Germanica, a plant cultt- 
vated in our gardena for its fruit, which, 
before it is perfectly ripe, has an extremely 
sharp and astringent taste. Medlars donot 
ripen on the tree, but are guthered in 
autumn, and kept till they approach a etate 
of decompoaition, befure they are con- 
sidered fit to be eaten. 

MEDUL’LA (Lat), in Anatomy, the mar- 
row, a soft oleaginous substance contained 
in the cavity of the bones, Anatomists, 
for many agea, took it to be a mere shapeless 
and (rregu mass of matter; but it is 
found in reality to consist of a number of 
fatty substances, contained in minute vesi- 
clesof amembranaceous structure, in which 
it is secreted from the arterial blood, in the 
game manner as the fat of the rest of the 
body. -—-— MBDULLA CERREBRI, or medullary 
substance, the interior white portion of the 
brain, MEDULLA OBLONGATA, the lower 
and medullary part of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum ; it extends to the great foramen 
or hole in the occipital bone of the cranium, 
where it gives origin to the spinal marrow 
and to the nerves of the brain.——-MaupvULua 
@PINALI6, the spinal marrow, a continuation 
ef the modalia oblongata of the brain It 
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OrrGATHRRIUM 
is enclosed in a kind of bony canal, furmod 
by the vertebra, and in this ts continued 
from the head to the extremity of the os 
sacrum.,—— MEDULLA, in Botany, the pith. 

MEDUL’LARY RAYS (same dorty.), in 
Rotany, the vertical plates of cellular tissue, 
which radiate from the centre of the stem 
of exogenous plants through the wood to 
the bark; they cause the appearance called 
silver grain. —-MEDULLARY SHEATH,athin 
layer of vessels which surround the pith 
of exogenous plants. It serves to connect 
the middle part of the stem and the leaves 
by means of {ts spiral vessels. 

MEDU‘BA, one of the three sister Gor- 
gons, who incurred the displeasure of 
Minerva, and had her beautifal hair 
changed by the goddess into serpenta. It 
was fabled that Perseus succeeded in be- 
heading Medusa, and thas the serpents 
which tnfest Africa sprang from her bloud, 
He had protected himself during the exploit 
with Minerva’s sgis, and the head was 
placed in the centre of the shield, where 
it retained the power If had, when living, 
of turning the beholder to stone.—— 
bat wy Zoology, a gennes of marine 
animals belonging to the clasa A he— 
popularly known ag sea-blubbers and felly- 
fish The members of the family Medusadm 
sre shaped somcthing ike an umbrella, 
and have various appeudages hanging from 
the upper side, Ships at sea frequently 
Pass AMONRSE vast numbers of them. They 
have a slomach or digestive cavity ex- 
cavated In the centre of the dise. They 
awitn by muscular contracticn of the margin 
of the disc. A very large portion of them 
conatats of water, which drains away {f they 
are placed on a filter; the solid parte of 
one welghing ten pounds do not exceed 
two drachmea Many of them are phos- 
phorescent, but the organs which emit the 
Meht have not been discovered. Most of 
them sting and inflame the hand, and the 
cause of this property ts equally unknown, 

MEER’SCHAUM (foam of the aca: Ger.) 
a fine sort of Turkish clay, consisting of 
hydrate of magnesia combined with ailex, 
which, when firat dug, is soft, and makes a 
lather like soap. From this clay, pipes are 
tuade in Germany, of various forma. It 
assumes a benutiful brown colour after it 
ie been used by the smoker fur some 
time, 

MEGALOSAU’RUS (megas, great; and 
sauros, a lizard: Gr.), the name given to an 
extinct genus of giganticlizards, Remaina 
have been found in the Stonesfield alate, 
near Woodstock, a member of the lower 
oolite. 

MEGAPO'DIDA, the family of Mound 
Birds, which ace. 

MEQ’ASCOPE (megas, great; and skopeo, 
TJ examine: @r.), an optical instrument for 
the examination of bodies of large dimen- 


sions. 

MEGATHE’/RIUM (megas, great; and 
thérion, a beast: Gr.), a genus of extinct 
animals allied to the sloths, of which re 
mains have been found in the post-tertiary 
beds of both North and South America, 
The South American spectes was 13 feet 
long, 8 feet high, and had feet a yard in 
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length. It was a ponderous animal, that 

ably fed on the roots of plants, which 
ta great strength enabled it to tear out of 
the ground, 

MEL’ANITE (melas, Diack: Gr.), the 
Black ashore @ mineral of a velvet-black 
colour, found in the basalt of Bohemia, 
and in a rock at Frescati, near Rome. 

MELIS‘’SA (a bee: Gr.—because abound- 
fing In honey), in Botany, a genns of planta, 
nat. ord. Labiaie, including the different 
species of balm. 

MEL‘LITE (meli, honey; and Hthos, a 
stone: Gr.), the Honeystone, a mineral found 
firstin Thuringia. It ts j)ellow and crystal- 
lized, and consiste of mellitic acid and alu- 
mina. The name has been given algo to a 
yellow mineral which occurs in very minute 
crystals in the flasures and cavities of lava, 
and the composition of which is not yet 
known.———-MRELLITIC ACID, procured from 
mellite, isa compound of carbon and oxy- 
gen with water. 

MEL’/OGDRAMA (melos,a song; and dra- 
ma,a drama: Gr), a dramatic performance 
tn which music ig intermixed; or that spe- 
cies of drama in which the ceclamation of 
certain passages is interrupted by muaic. 
If only one person acta, it 1s a monodrama ; 
tf two, a dnodrama. It differs from the 
opera and operetta fn this, that the per- 
formers do not sing, but declaim, and tbe 
music only filla the pauses, either preparing 
or continuing the feelings expreseed by the 
aetors. Melodramas are gcncrally roman- 
tic and extravagant. 

MBL/ODY (melodia: from melvs, a song; 
and dé, an ode: Gr.), in Muale, the agrre- 
nble effect of different sounds, ranged and 
disposed In successwn; ao that melody fs 
the effect of asingle voice or instrument, | 
hy which it js distinguished from harmony. , 

MEL/ON (Fr ; from melo; Lat), the frult 
ofa piant, the Cucumis melo, belonging to | 
the nat, ord, Cucurbitacew. Thereare many | 
varieties incaltivation. Ite native country | 
in Asian, The Water melon isthe fruit of the 
Cucurbita citrullus, another plant of tbe 
same nat. ord. Ae the frutt is cool and 
refreshing, it 1g cultivated extensively in 
warm countries, 

MEM’/BRANE (membrana: Int), in Ana- 
tomy, a broad nervous and fibruus sub- 
stance, which serves as a covering for dif- 
ferent parta of the body, particularly the 
brain aud the viscera. The membranes 
differ tn thickness, according to the small- 
ness of thelr fibres, or the number of thefr 
planes, These latter are termed lamina, 
and are distinguished Into internal, ex- 
ternal, and medial. Small portions of 
membranes, especially wlien they are very 
thin, are called pellicles ; and some mem- 
branaceous lamingw are united together by 
the intervention of a particular substance, 
composed of these pellicica, and called the 
teliular or spongy substance. 

MEMBRANOL/OQY (membrana, a mem- 
brane: Lat.; and logue, a discourse: @7.), 
that branch of anatomy which treats of the 
membranes of the body. 

MEM‘UIRS (némotres: Fr.), 2 species of 
history, written by persona who had sonic 
share in the transactions they relate ; an- 
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swering to what the Romans oslind com 
mentarti (commentaries). They furnish the 
reader with interesting individual anec- 
dotes, and often expose the most secret 
motives, or disclose the whuls character of 
events, which may bo barely hinted at in 
books of general history.— Also, short 
essays on particular subjects. 

MEM’ORY (memoria: Lat.), that faculty 
of the mind by which {it retains the know- 
ledge of past impressions, a faculty which 
differs greatly in different individuals, and 
in the same individual at different ages, 
but in all it may be much improved by 
cultivation.——Lvcal memory, among ora- 
tors, {se but the assoclating the different 
heads to be treated of with the objects 
before the speaker's eyes; 80 that, by only 
lookipg around him, he is put in mind of 
what he is to say.——Arftyicial memory 
Qnemoria technica) signifier a method of 
assinting the memory by some artificial 
contrivance, ag that of forming certain 
words the letters of which shall signify 
the date or era to be remembered. (Kee 
MNEMONICS.) 

MENACH/ANITE, In Mineralogy, ferru- 
ginous oxide of titanium ; 80 called from 
having been found tn the vale of Menachan, 
in Cornwall 

MEN'DICANTR (mendtico, I be@: Lat., a 
term applied to several orders of monks 
who ive on alma, or beg from door to deur, 

MENDO‘'BA BUTU'RA (a false joining: 
Let), in Anatomy, a scaly joining together 
of bones, aa in those of the temple, 

MENIS‘CUS (ménwkos, abtalf moon: Gr.), 
In Optics, a lens, convex on one side, and 
concave on the other, aud on which the 
two surfaces would mect if continued, 
wherein it differa from a concayo-couvex 
lens, in which the two surfaces would not 
meet if continued. 

MENIVER wmenu rair: Fr), the oid 
name af the ermine, 

MENOL/OGY (mén, & month; and logos, 
A discourse: Gr.), in the Greek church, a 
brief calendar of the lives of the saints, or 
Nat of Chose whose lives are not written, It 
ig the same as martyrology in the Roman 
Catholic church. 

MEN’SA (a8 table: Lat.), in Archwology, 
denotes all patrimony or goods necessary 
for a Hvelihood, 

MENSA’‘LIA (pertaluing to the table: 
Zat.), such parsonages or spiritual ilvings 
as were tntended to provide fur the tables 
of religious houses: they wore called by 
the canonists mensal benefices. 

MEN’STRUUM (menais, 2 month: Lat.), 
in Chemlatry, any fluld which dissolves a 
solid body. in the language of the older 
chemists, 1 meant some preparation which 
could operate effectually only at some par- 
ticular period of the moon or month. 

MENSURA‘TION (mensuratio, from men- 
euro, | measure: Lat.), the art or proceas 
of ascertaining the lengths or contents 
of Hines, surfaces, or solids; it fa also 
applied to determine the helghts, depths, 
or distances of bodles and objects, It 
therefore includes longimetry, or the art of 
measuring lines; planiinetry, or the method 
of measuring surfaces ; and steroometry, oF 
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the art of measuring sollte, The mensura- he did hot move his Hmbs, but continued 


tlon of a plane superficies, or surface, ly ing 
level between ita several boundaries, is 
vasy. The surface of any parallelogram 
ts the produc#é of one side and {ts perpen- 
dicular distance from the opposite side. 
The surface of a triangle is its base multi- 
ley by half {ts height, or tts height by 

alf its base: the height of a triangle is 
taken by means of a perpendicular to the 
base, let fall from the apex or summit. 
The surface of a aphere is equal to the peri- 
meter of ita great circle multiplied by its 
diameter. The surface of a tra {s 
half the sum of its parallel sides, multl- 
piled by their perpendicular distance. The 
surface of any trregular figure may be found 
by dividing it into triangles, measuring 
them separately, and adding the resulting 
areag together. The sulid contents of a 
cube are found by cubing one of its dimen- 
sions. The solid contents of any prism are 
obtained by multiplying the surface of one 
base by {ts perpendicular distance from the 
other. The solid contents of a pyramid are 
found by multiplying the base by one- 
third of the altitude The solld contents 
of Welinets of a pyramid are found by 
maltiplying half the sum of the surfaces 
of the upper and lower bases by the per- 
pendioular distance between them, or the 
solid contents of the original pyramid 
minus that of the part cut off. The solid 
contents of a sphere are found by multli- 
plying the surface by one-third of the 
radius, 

MENTHA (Lat.; from mintha: Gr), in 
Rotany, & genus of plants, nat. ord Labiate 
or Lamiacee, including the species of mint, 

MEPHIT‘IC (mephitis,a bad amell: Lat), 
a term equivalent to nortous, pestienttal, or 
potsonous, and applied generally to vapours 
of that description Carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen may be considered as 
mephitic gases, These are emitted from 
the ground in some places !n such quanti- 
ties that iting beings are killed In a few 
minutes. The celebrated Grotto del Cane 
near Naples, is one of these places; and 
another isa small valley called Guevo Upas, 
or the Valley of Poison, in the interior of 
Yava. This place fa thus described by a 
travellor :—On arriving at the foot of the 
mountain we left our horses, and scrambled 
up the atde. When within a few yards of 
the valley we experienced a strong, nau- 
seous, sichening, and suffocating smell; 
but on coming close to the edge, this smell 
ceased, e were now lost {nu astonishment 
at the awful scone below us. The valley 
was about half a mile in clroumference, 
oval, the depth from thirty to thirty-five 
feet, the bottom quite flatand without vege- 
tation, the whole covered with the skele- 
tons of human beings, tigers, deer, and 
many other beasts and birds, We could 
uot perceive any vapour or opening in the 
ground, which appeared to be of a hard 
sandy substance. We descended to within 
eighteen fect of the hottom ; here we did 
not experience any difficulty in breathing, 
but a sickening, nauseous smell. A do, 
was fastened to the end of a bamboo, an 
pent in; in 14 seconds he fell on his back; 





to breathe 18 minutes, Another dog walked 
in to where the other dog was lying; in 10 
seconds he fell on his face, and never moved 
his limbs afterwards, though he continued 
to breathe for 7 minutes, A fowl! died in s 
minute and a-half. 

MERCA‘/TOIVS CHART or PROJECTION, 


ee chart, in which the parallels of latitude 





and the meridians are represented by 
straight lines perpendicular to each other. 
The sphere is thus represented, not as {ft 
can be seen from any one point, but as an 
eye would see it if carried successively over 
every partof it. The form of every small 
piece of land 1a truly represented, but the 
scale of representation varies greatly in 
different regions, the polar parts being 
much enlarged. It wasinvented by George 
Kaufmann, usually called Mercator (Kaut- 
mann, Ger., and mercator, Lat, signifying 
the same thing—a merchant), who was born 
fm 1512. This projection is universally 
adopted in nautical charts , and its advan- 
tage is, that the rhumb, or sailing course 
between two points, igastraight line. The 
degrees of longitude are all equal; but the 
degrees of Jatitude marked on the meridian 
form a scale of which the distances gu on 
increasing from the equator towards the 
poles. This is done for the purpese of 
maintaining the proper proportion between 
the degrees of latitude and the degrees of 
longitude, which are rendered greater than 
they should be. Such acompensation causes 
the rhumb, or line representing the ship's 
course, to nake the same angles with the 
different linea of the chart that it doca in 
reality with the different lines of the 
sphere ; while, at the saine time, it is aright 
line. And since, by heeping the liues 
which represent meridians parallel, the de 
erecs of longitude have been rendered too 
large, in the ratio of the radius to the 
secant of the latitude, the degrees of the 
meridian are made also to increase towards 
the poles, ax the secant of latitude in- 
creases, Hence, though the distances are 
distorted, the latitude, lungitude, and bear- 
ings of places, are represented truly on 
Mercator’s chart. 

MER’/CURY (in Latin, Aydrargyrum; 
from huddr, water; and arguros, silver: 
Gr), a metal found chiefly as a sulphuret 
and sometimes native, It is white, and 
very brilliant; becomes solid at 38° helow 
zero, and bolls at 662°. It is not affected 
bythe atmoapbere at common temperatures, 
but is changed into red oxide by heating it 
to near its bofling point. Ita spec. grav, is 
185. It forms two oxides—the black prot- 
oxide, and the red perovide ; two chloridea 
—the protocbloride or calonel, and the per 
chloride or corrosive subitmate; and two 
sulphureta—the black protosulphuret, and 
the bisulphuret, c:nnadbar or vermelleon. It 
combinesalso with iodine, &c.——MBEROURY, 
in Astronomy, a small planet that emits a 
bright light; though, on account of ita prox- 
imity to the sun, it Is seldom seen by the 
inhabitants of theearth, Its mean distance 
from that luminary is about 36,000,000 miles, 
or a little more than one-third of the earth's 


dietance, Ite mean sidereal revolution is 
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| MERCY-SEAT | 


performed in about 8 mean solar daya, 
Ite diameter is about 3140 miles. Its orbit 
Is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
TO". Onaccount of its being so small, 
and 80 near the sun, [ts surface cannot be 
clearly distinguished. Sometimes, in the 
evening, i¢ may be seen crossing the sun’s 
disc, under the form of a black spot—which 
passage is called the transit of Mercury, 
and ie fn reality an annular eclipse of the 
sun, On account of ita rapid motion, the 
Greeks called this planet after the name of 
the swift messenger of the gods, and re- 
presented it by the figure of a youth with 
wings at his head and feet. 

MER’OCY-SEAT, tn Scriptural Antiquitics, 
a table, or cover, lined on both sides with 
plates of gold, and set over the ark of the 
covenant; on each aide of which was a 
cherub of gold, with wings spread over the 
mercy-seat 

MERIDIAN (meridtes, midday: Lat.—be- 
cause it is noon at any place when the sun 


circle of the celest{al sphere, passing 


at rightangles, and dividing the sphere Into 
two equal parts, or hemispheres, the one 
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is on its meridian), in Astronomy, a great! when seen at a distance, may have given 


through the poles of the earth, and also the , 
zenith and nadir, croasing the equinoctial | 
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nr 
rpendicular to the horizon, and compre 
ended between the horizon and the sun or 
atar then fn the meridian of the place.—— 
MERIDIONAL DISTANOR, in Navigation, the 
difference of longitude between the mert- 
dian under which the ship {sat present, and 
any other she was under 

MER’LIN (meertin: 
tom of ornithologista, ‘ 
powerful,’ says Yarrell,‘ in pro 
size fe this little bird, that a maje Merlin, not 
weighing more than six ounces, has been 
seen to strike and kill a partridge that was 
certainly more than twice his own weight.’ 

MER’LON, in Fortification, that part of 
A prrapet which is terminated by two em- 
brasures of a battery. 

MER‘MAID (meer, the sea; and magd, a | | 
mald : Ger), an {wnaginary or fabulous crea | 
ture, which seamen have described as havy- 
ing the head and body of a woman, with 
the tall of a fish Mermen also have becn 
supposed toexist. The dugong and 


.), the Falco maa 
bdotd as well as 
rtion to his 


Hag to the {dea of mermen and mermaida, 
Cc, 
ME’ROPS (merdps: Gr.), in Ornithology, 
the Bee-eater, one of the Insessorial birds 
MER’ULA (Lat), in Ornithology, the 


wre mere ee ee 


eastern and the other western.——In Geo- | Blackbird, one of the dentirostral perchers. 
graphy, the meridian fs a great circle, pass); MESEMBRYANTHEMUM  (snesémbria, 


ee ae esate Neer nna ciatenth: ee 


given place whose meridian it fs; and {t lies | !t expands fta flowers at noon), in Botany, a 
exactly under, or in the plane of, the celes- , large geuua of pants, nat ord, Ficotdear or 
tial meridian. Aferidians are various, and M. acee. The species are perennials, 
change according to the longitude of places, and conalat of the different Fig marigolds, 
xo that their number may be sald to be in- all natives of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
finite, for all places froin east to west have ice-plant belongs to this genus. All the 


thelr meridians The frst meridian is that | spectes have fleshy leaves. 


from which all the otbera are reckoned, and 

which, being totally arbitrary, har been 
variously chosen by different geographers ; , 

Dut moat nations now assuine Che meridian 

| of the place where they tive, the capital of 
thelr couutry, or ita chicf observatory, for 
n firat meridian; and from thence reckon 
| the longitude of places, east and west. 
Thus, the British reckon from the meridtan 
wf Greenwich; the French from that of 
Paris ; the Spanish from that of Madrid,&c. 
——MBRIDIAX of a globe, the brazen circle 
| on whieh it turns, and hy which it fs sup- 
ported. It is divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees. On the upper semicircle of 
the brass meridian, these deyroes are num- 
berd from 0 to 00, ur from the equator to- 
wards the poles, and are used for Gnding 
the latizudes of placce. On ita lower sem{ 
circle they are numbered from 0 to 90, or 
from tbe poles towards the equator, and are 





used in the elevation of the poles.—~—MERI- 
pia’ Livg, ap arc, or part of the meridian 
of a place terminated cach way by the hori- 
gon. The exact determination of this line 
is of the greatest importance in all cases re 
inting to astronomy, geography, dialling, 
&c.-——-M AGU ETIC MERIDIAN, & «reat circle 
which passes Ceroug)) the assumed magnetic 
poles, and fn the plane of which the ueedle 
of the mariners compase arranges itself. 
——MERIDIAN ALTITUDN of the svn or 
stars, their altitude when in the meridian 
of the place where they are observed. Or 
it may be defined, an arc of a great circie 


‘ 
| 
ing through the poles of the earth, and any | midday; and anthos, a flower : Gr.—hecause 


MES’ENTERY (mesenteron : from mesos, 
middie: and enteron, an intestine: Gr.), In 
Anatomy, a thick menibrane, placed in the 
middle of the intestines, Its substance fs 
composed of meoibranes, fat, vessels of all 
kinds, and a number of glands. In the up- 
per part, ft fs eonnected with the three 
saperior vertebra of the loins; and tn the 
lower, with the tntestines, and particularly 
with the jejunum and tleum, to which it 
also gives their outer coat. The uses of the 
mesentery are, to support, connect, and re- 
tain in their place, al) the intestines; and 
to sustain their sanyutferous and Jacteal 
verselas 

woe (See MAGNETISM, ARI- 
MAL 

MESNE (middle: #*.), in Law, a lord of 
a manor, who has tenants holding under 
him, though he holds the manor .of a supe- 
rior,——-MEswg Procraa, an tn ediate 
process which faaues pending a sult, upon 
some collateral interlocutor) matter 8ome- 
times the term is used In contradiatinetion 
frum finai process, or 3 of execution, 
and then it signifies all such processes as 
intervene between the beginning and end 
of asult. 

MESOCO’LON (menokdlon: from mesos, 
middle; and kalun, the evion : Gr.), in Aus» | 
tomy, that part of the mesentery, which, | , 
having reached the extremity of the tleum, 
contracts and changes ite name; or the 
portion of the mesentery to which the 
Golon is attached. 
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MBS’/OLYTE (mesos, middle: and Kthoa, 
&® stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a hydrated 
silicate of alumina, lime, and suda; called 
alao Neediestone. 

MESOTY PE (mesvs, middle; and tupos, 
a form: Gr), in Mineralogy, hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina and goda, called also Na- 
trotite. 

MES8OZ0’I0 (mesos, middle ; zoe, life: Gr.), 
aterm applied by some geologists to that 
Rreat division of strata containing the 
remains of the middie forms of life, which 
otbers denowinate secondary. 

MESS (mose: Sax), in Military language, 
a sort of ordinary or public dinner, for the 
maintenance of which every officer who 
takes his meals there gives a certain pro- 
portion of his pay.——JIn Naval language, a 
particular company of the officers or crew 
of a ship, who eat, drink, and associate 
together; and the term messmate is ap- 
plled to any one of the number thus asso- 
clated. 

MESSI‘AH, 8s Hebrew word, stanifying 
the anotnted, and tranalated into Greek by 
the word christos, whence Christ: a title 
whieh the Jews gave to their great deli- 
verer, for whose coining they still walt; 
and a namewhich Christians apply to Jesus 
Christ,as the person ins hom the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah were accomplished. 
Among the Jews, anointing was the cere- 


eee oe Be ee ee ee LD 


est Offices and dignities; kings, pricsts, 
and sometimes prophets were anointed , 
thus, Asron and his son received the an 


cerdotal, Elisha the prophetic, and David, 


Solomon, and others, the royal unction. 

METAB’ABIS (G@r., from meiabaino, I go 
from one place to another), in Rhetoric, 
fransiteun; a passing from one thing to 
another, 

METAOAR’POS (meta, after; and Aar- 
pos, the wrist: Gr.), in Anatomy, that purt 
of the hand between the wrist and the fin- 
gers. It consists of five bunes placed side 
by atde. The inner part of the netacarpus 
{x called the palm, and the outer the back of 
the hand 

METACH’RONISM (neta, after, and 
chronoa, time: Gr), an error in chrono- 
logy, which places an event after tts real 
time, 

METAL (metallon: Gr.), a simple, fixed, 
opaque substance, possessing a peculiar 
lustre. The metals are all electro-positive ; 
they differ much in their tenacity, taliea- 
bility, duotility, hardness, volatility, and 
denaity, amd in the facility with which they 
combine with non-metallic elements. There 
{ga distinction to be made between malice. 


bility and ductility, since the metals which , 


afford the finest wire donotalwaya give the 
thiunest leaves, Some tnetals are found 
native, that is, uncombined. Some of their 
ores ste reduced by heat alone: others re- 
quire heat and a combuatible. Some are 
reduced by deuxidtzing agenta, or by othe: 


metals which take their places in combina- | 


tion, Metals, in the state of oxides, are 
capable of uniting with acida. Ail earths, 
with perhaps one exception, are combina- 
tons of some metul with oxygen. When 

to the action of oxygen, chlorine, 


een 





or lodine, at an elevated temperature, the 
metals generally take fre, and, combining 
with one or other of these three elementary 
bodies in definite proportions, gre convert- 
ed Into earthy or saline-looking substances 
devoid of metallic lustre or ductility, an 

called oatdes, chlorides, or 1odides. Former- 
ly only seven metals were known, or had 
been separated from the materials with 
whichthey were combined And even these 
were discovered only on account of their 
being sometimes found native, or in a state 
of combination from which they were Il- 
bderated without very great difficulty. Their 
names are copper, gold, iron, lead, mercury, 
silver, tin. Chemical research has added 
forty-four others Aluminium, antimons, 
arsenic, barium, bismuth, cadmium, ca 
sium, calclum, cerium, chromium, cobalt, 
columbium or tantalum, erbium, glucinum, 
indium, tridium, lanthanam, lithium, mag- 
nestum, manganese, molybdenum, nickel, 
nioblum, norium, osmium, palladium, pelo- 
pium, platinum, potasaium, rhodium, rubi- 
dium, sodfuinn, strontium, tellurium, ter- 
blum, thallium, thorium, titanium, tung 

sten, uranium, vanadium, jsttrium, zinc, 
and zirconiuin, (See these in their proper 
places, and CHEMISTRY.] The metals are 
all conductors of heat, and, at least fn the 
solid form, of electricity. 

META LEPYSIS (Gr., from metalambano, I 


a Pos 


ee 


tion of a trope in one word, through a 
succession of significations ; or the union of 
two or more tropes of a different kind in 
one word, 80 that several gradations or 
intervening senses come between the 


iver expressed and the thing intended 


by it. 

METAL'LIC VEINS, tn Miueralogy, fis- 
cures across the solid strata of the earth, 
in which metallicores are found, These were 
probably deposited in them from a state 
of sapour Veins differ in their magnitude 
and position ; some vary from sixty to one 
hundred feet wide in certain parte, and are 
not more than ten or twenty {un others; 
they are commonly filled with what is 
called vein stuff, mixed with the metal; 

‘others are only a few inches wide. Those 
witch are fissures or rents, xre uot perpen- 
; dicular, but incline more or Jess, and are 
on from the surface of the earth to the 
depth of 20 to 80 fathoms. Taey are not 
the only repositories for metals; there are 
other deposits which are called flat or pipe 
veina, the solid rock forming the roof and 
bottom of the mine. These are irregular 
in their direction and magnitude, and 
_ appear like a serfes of small caverns, con- 
nected with exch other. The top, bottom, 
{and boundaries are Hned, and sometimes 
filted, with spar, lead ore, &c , and the latter 
i nre faund in nests, \lling cavities In solid 
| imestone, and even penetrating fossil 
shells. The rocks in which metallic veins 
are situated do not contain a particle of 
the metal which they enclose. Inconsi- 
dernabie veins, which diverge from the 
principal, are calied ee and such masses 
of ore as are of considerable magaitade 
but no great Jength, are called delles of 
stock-works, 
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METALLOG'RAPHY (metalion, a metal; 
and pho, I write: Gr), a treatise on 
metallic subetances. 

MET‘ALLOIDS, in Chemistry, a collective 
name sometimes given to those elementary 
bodies which are either transparent or non- 
lustroua, and had conductors of electricity 
and heat, in contradietinction to the true 
metaia, which are opaque, lustrous in a 
high degree, and good conductors of elec- 
tricity and heat. Metalloids include not 
only the four elementary gases, but 
aulpbur, phosphorus, arsenic, and other 
bodies, 

MET’ALLURGY (metalion, a metal; and 
ergon, a work: Gr.), the art of obtaining 
metals from their ores, and preparing them 
for the various uses to which they are ap- 
plied. It comprises the processes of assay- 
tng, rein 

METAMORPHIC «meta, indicating 
change; and morphé, form: Gr), a term 
applied to crystalline rocks which occur 
eapecially in the central ridges of mountain 
chains. It denotes that their structure has 
been changed since the time of their first 
deposition as sedimentary beds, by plutonic 
action 

METAMOR'PHOSIS(metamorphdsts, from 
game: Oro, the changing of something into 
adifferent form: In which sense it includes 
the transformation of insects, as wellas the 
mythological changes related by the poeta 
of antiquity ——-B) the metumorphoses of 
fnsects are meant the successive transfor 
mations through which they pass, which, 
when the metamorphoals ia complete, are 
from the ewmg to the caterpillar or larva 
atate: to the chryaalls, pupa, or aurelia 
state; and lastly to the moth or butterfly 
Ni when, haviug lald thelr eggs, they 

Cig 

MET’APHOR (maetaphora, from metaphero, 
I transfer: Gr.), tu Rhetoric, the appiication 
ofa word in some other than its ordinary 
sense, on account of some real or imaginary 
resemblance between two objects: thus, if 
we call a hero a lion,a shrewd crafty fellow 
nt bed geo a minister a pillar of the state,we 
speak metaphorically. 

METAPH’'RASIS (Gr., from metaphrazo, 
{ tranelate), a bare or Uteral translation 
from one tangnage into another 

METAPHYS8‘ICS (meta, after; and phusts, 
nature, Gr), the sclence of the absolute, 
conoerning itself only with essences and 
causes. It endeavours to treat of thingsas 
they are in themselves aa distinct from 
their appearances to the senses. j 

MET’APLASM (metaplasmos, from meta- 
plaaso, I transform: Gr.), in Grammar, a 
transmutation or change made in a word 
by adding, transposing, or retrenchlng a 
syllable or letter. 

METASTASIS (u7 ATUL TECH EOLUTHU SG, aj 
change my position), in Medicine, a trans | 
Jatinn or removal of s disease from one part 
to another, 

METATAR’SUS (meta, after; and tarsos 
the instep: GrJ, in Anatomy, the middle of 
the foot, or the part between the ankle and 
the toes: thetnetep. The metatarsal bones 
are the five tongitudinal bones between the 
tarsnsand the toes ' 





METATH’‘ESIS (Gr., from metattthémt, I 
place differently), a figure by which the 
lettera or syllabies of a word are trans- 
posed.——In Medicine, a change or removal 
of a morbid cause, without expulsion. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS (Gr, from metem 
suchoo, | make the soul pass from one 
»ody into another), the doctrine of trana- 
migration, which supposes that the sou! 
of man, upon leaving the body, becomes 
the sonl of some other animal, This was 
the doctrine of Pythagoras and hia follow- 
ers; and {ts still the prevailing doctrine in 
ene parts of Asia, particularly in India and 

na 

METEMY’TOBIS (meta, after; and empipto, 
I fallin with: Gr), aterm in Chronology, 
expressing the solar equation, or subtraction 
of a day, neceasary to prevent the new 


, and smelting {moon from happening a day too late; or 


the suppression of the bissextile once in 
184 years. 

METEOR (metedros, aloft: Gr.), in Natural 
History, a phenomenon which occurs in the 
atmosphere. Meteors, in the most general 
sense of the word, inay be reduced to four 
classes—igneoua or flery meteors, including 
fire-balls, falling atars, lightning, and 8t 
Elmo's fire; luminous meteors, as the 
aurora borealis, zodiacal light, parphelfa or 
mock-sunsa, haloes, &¢.; aqueous ineteors, 
as clouda, rain, hail, snow, &c.; and aeria/ 
iIncteors, as wind and water-apouts. It will! 
be seen that these phenomena are of vers 
different natures, and owing to differont 
causea, The only connection between then 
{a that of acommon medium ; and we therc- 
fore refer to the separate articles for infor 
mation concerning them; alse to ELEC 
TRICITY, MaTKORIO STONKS, FALLine 
STARK, ke. 

METEKONOLITES (metedros, aerial; ane 
hthos, a stone: Gr.), meteorte stones. (Bic 
AEKOLITES, and FALLING STann) 

METEOROL{OGY (metedron, a heaven) 
body: and logos, a discourse: Gr), the 
sclence which treats of the phenomena of 
the atmosphere. These may be classed 
under distinct heada, vis. the alterations 
that occur in the weight of the atmoaphere ; 
those that take place tn ita temperature 3 its 
changes as regards moisture; and those 
which arise from electric and other causes. 
-—— From chemistry, meteorology borrows 
analysis, to determine the composition 
of the alr ttself, and of the substances 
which {t contatns, or by which {t fs acted 
upon, From the iawa of heat it aecertains 
the manner in which the differegt processes 
of evaporation, freezing, thawing, &c., go 
on, and how they affect the state of the 
Atmosphere: the action of those invisible 
agents, light, heat, electricity, &e, and 
their extraordinary effecta. From physic 
meteoroloxy takes the mechanical action o 
these and similar powera and substances; 
the weight and velocity of the alr: the 
laws of the refleétion, refraction, and mo- 
tion of light, &c By these alds this 
acience explains the formation, fall, or de- 
position of hall, snow, rain, dew, and frost; 
the action of thunder and lightning; the 
prevalence and properties of certain wind : 
tho nature and causes of meteors, &c, 
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this, and more, fs to be carefull) studied by 
every one who would Keep a meteorological 


his exertions; having had recourse to lay 
preachers, who proved most efficient in 


register, from which, if carefully attended | forwarding his views, he waa enabled 


to, a bod 
that woul 
errors and delusions, and make the valne of 
true meteoruiogical science manifest to 
the most common ebserver. 

METEOROG‘COPY (metedros, a heavenly 
hody ; and skopeo, I examine: Gr.), among 
the older astronomers, that part of science 
which treats of the distance of the stars 
and other celeatial bodies: but now very 
properly restricted to what relates to the 
nature of meteors. 

METHEQ’LIN (meth, mead: Ger.), a 
Hquor made of honey and water, boiled and 
fermented, often flavoured with apices, 

METH/‘OD (methodos, literally a journcy 
taken in search of anything: Gr.),a suitable 
and convenient arrangement of things or 
ideas. In Logie and Rhetoric, the art of 
disposing ideas in such a manner that they 
may be easily comprehended, {n order 
either to discover the truth, or to demon- 
strate it to others. Method is essential to 
science, and without it businesa of any 
kind will fall fnte confusion. In studying 


of principles may be derived | to exercise superintendence over al! his 
e far to dispel a host of popular ' congregations, He required his followers 
e 


to attend the established church, when 
‘they had no opportunity of hearing his 
preachers; but he differed tn many points 
from what is generally considered to be the 
doctrines of the thirty-nine articles, Ac- 
cording to hia system of church govern- 
ment, each society is divided into classes of 
from twelve to twenty persons, one af 
whom is termed a leader, Each society baa 
stewards, whose office is somewhat similar 
to that of deacons in the established church, 
The leaders, stewards, and minister hold 
once a week what ia called the leaders' 
meeting. A uumber of these societies con- 
gtitute a circu, of which one of the minia- 
ters of the district is superi The 
ministers, Jeaders, and stewards in the cir- 
cult hold a quarterly meeting, on which occa- 
sion the atewards deliver their collections 
to a etvil ateward. From five to fifteen cir- 
cuits form a dtstrict, the miniaters of which 





hold an annual diatrict meeting: this assem- | 


bly tries ministers, and suspends those 


4 


a science, we generally mean by method a! whose conduct is proved to be immoral, 
system of classification or arrangement of | whose doctrine Is erroneous, or who are de- 
natural bodies according to their common ficient fn ability ; and performsa number of 
characteristics; asthe method of Ray, the other important duties. The conference, 
Linnwan method, &e. The difference be- whose decisions are final, should consist, 
tween method and system is this: system is‘ strictly speaking, of a hundred of the senior 
an arrangement founded, throughout all {itinerant preachers; butit is gencrally com- 
ite parts, on some one principle; method posed of preachers elected at the previous 
iW aN arrangement lesa fixed and deter- district meetings, and of all the minlaters 
minate, and founded on more gencral re- who choose to attend, every one present at 
lations, 'it having a right to vote. All regulations 

METHOD‘IC SECT (methodos, method. ait framed by this body; funds are levied 
Gr.), ® name given to certain ancient jn its name; it appoints ministers to the 
phyatclana, who conducted their practice stations they are to occupy; it appoints 
by rales after the inanner of Galen and / superintendents, &c, In 1850, the Wesleyan 
hia followers, in opposition to the empiric mefhodista, at home and abroad, amounted 
sect, ‘to upwards of two millions, and the total 

METH'ODIST (same derty.), a term onigi- number of preachers Was 6000. Various 
nally appiled to x sect of physicians at! offshoots have taken place among them at 
Rome, who, under the name of metAodict, | \arious times ; the earliest of which com- 


practised only by theory. It is now used 


to designate the followers of Wesley and , 


Whitfleld, the former professing the doc- 
trines of Arminius, and the latter of Calvin; 
and also scveral sects of Christians who 
have seceded from the Wesicyan denomit- 
nation. Jie 1739, after the revolution, the 
brothers John and Charlea Wealcy, believ- 
ing they perceived great lukewarniness 
in mattere of religion, formed an assocta- 
tion for thegnbeervance of more strict and 
rigid rules regarding the regulation of their 
time and studies and the practice of re- 
figious exerciscs, John Wealey, who took 
the most active part fn this religious move- 
ment, having been ordained, officiated for 
some time in England ; then visited North 
America. But, on hia return, giving offence 
to some of the higher ranks of the clergy 
by his enthusiastic and declamatory mode 
ot preaching, the churches were generally 
shut against him, which led him to become 
the founder of a new class of dissenters, 
withoat having at firat intended {t. He 
preached in dissenting chapels in London 
and cleewhere, and great success attended 


ie 
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prised the followers of Whitfleld—at first 
the coadjutor, but afterwards the eloquent 
opponent, of ‘Wesley. 
METH’YL (methu, wine; ule, wood: Gr), 
a hypothetical compound radical, the con- 
| atituents of which are two atoms of carbon 
and three of bydrogen. Itis the base of a 
large number of spirits and ethers, of which 
the best known is the hydrated oxide, wood 
naphtha or pyroxilic spirit. This was firat 
obtained by the destructive distillation of 
wood, It js a volatile inflammable liquid, 
resembling spirit of wine,—~-MBSTAYLATED 
SPIRIT fs pure spirit of wine to which one- 
tenth of its volume of wood naphtha, other- 
wise pyroxtlic spirit, bas been added. (8ce 
the last article.) This, on account of its 
offensive odour and taate, prevents the 
compound being drunk, whilst it can atin 
be employed fn many of the useful arta, 
and it is therefore exempt from duty. 
METOCHE’ (metoché, a sharing: G@>.), 
in Architecture, the space between two 
dentiis. 
MBTON’IC CY’CLE, in Chronology, the 
period of nineteen years, or rather of 6040 
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METONYMIA | 


days, in which the lunations of the moon 
retarn to the same days of the month ; so 
called from ita dlacoverer Meton, an Athe- 
Bian, who lived about 400 B.a On acoount 
of its great use in the caleudar, the number 
of the year in this cycle ta called the golden 
tember. 

METONY’MIA or METON'YMY (metone- 
mua: from mefa, indicating change; and 
onuma, a name: Gr.), in Rhetoric, a Agure 
of speech by which one thing {fa put for an- 
other: as the cause fur the effect, the part 
for the whole, and the Hike. Thus, * my 
friend keeps a good table,' instead of good 
provisions; ‘that boy has a clear Aeud,' | 
meaning rutellect. 

MET°OPE (metopé: from meta, between ; 
and , the hole in which a beam of the 
rouf ts inserted. Gr.), in Architecture, the 
futerval, or apace, between the CFG DUR | 
of tue Dorte frieze, which amoung the an- 
cients were usually painted or adorned with 
earved work, representing the heads of { 
oxen, &e. ' 

METOPOS’COPY (metdpen, the forehead ; 
and skepen, 1 examine: Gr.), the study of ; 
phystogqnony. 

METRE (metrun, a measure: Gr.), in 
Poetry, 8 eyetern of feet composing « verse: 
an pentameter, x vcrse Of five feet; hera 
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in colours, 80 as to represent actual paint- | 


ings. 

MIAS'MA (Gr., trom miaino, I taint), the | 
contagious offiuviaof any putrefying bodies 
rining and floating in the Atmosphere, and | 
ocunsidered to be noxious to health. The: 
term is specially applied to marah magma, | 
the malaria of the Italiana. One of the 
most powerful correctors of missmatic | 
eMuvia is chloride of lime. 
MI'CA (nico, 1 glitter: Lat), called also 
tale, ee: and Muscvvy giass, je a mine- | 
ral of a foliated structure. It consists of a 
number of thin Jamingw adbering to each 
other; and has long been used aaa aubsti- 
tute for glass, particularily in Russia. Its 
chief constituents are silica, alumina, pot- 
ash, and oxide of tron. It js one of the 
substances which constitute 41a, 

MICAH, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, written by the prophet Micah ; 


wo en ee ee ee 


‘iu whieh the writer censures the reigning 


vices of Jerusalem aud Samaria, and de- 
nounces the judginents of God againat botb 
kingdoma, 

MICH‘AERLMAS, or Feast OF ST. Mi- 
CHARL, 2 festival observed on the 20th of 
September. One of the quarterly days for 
pa) ing rent. 

MUVCROCOSM (mtkros, amall; and kormos, 


meter, a verse of six feet, &c. When the! world: Gr), aname given by some writers 
last syllable of the fast foot is wanting, the to man, on account of a supposed corre 
line is acutalectic; when {te two last sylia- | spondence between the qualities of ble ne 


vies are cut off, tC ia brachycatalectic ; when 
it has one superfiuous sy lInble at the end, {¢ 
is Ayperc —-METRE,a& French mea 
eure equal to 3987079 inches. It in the 
French standard of liueal measure; being | 
the ten-millionth part of the distance from | 
the equator to the north pole, an ascer- | 
tufned by actual measurement of an are of 
the meridian. 

YMETROCEL‘IDES (méi4r, a mother; and 
kélis, a stain: Gr,), in Medicine, marke or 
blemishes, supposed by some to be tm- 
preased upon the child by the mother’s 
imagination. 

METROPOLIS (Gr.: from mélér, a mo- 
ther; and polis, a city), a word used by 
Greek writers to Indicate the parent state 
whence colonies have sprung Also, the 
chief city of a province, in the latter ages, 
of the Roman empire. The church having 
adopted the secular division of the Roman 
empire into provinces, an episcopal see was 
established in every such city, and {ta 
bishop was termed a metropolitan.— In 
modern use {t means the capital or principal 
city of a cowntry or province, as London ; 


Paris, 

MEZZANINE (meszano, middie: [tal.), in 
Architecture, a low story introduced be 
tween two higher ones. 

MEZZO, in Music, an Italian word signi- 
fying Aalf. Thus mezzo forte, mezzo piano, 
mezzo voce, imply a middle degree of mano 
or soft, &c. By mezzo soprano is understood 
& compass uf voice between the soprano or 
treble and counter-tenor, 

MEZZOTIN’TO (balf tinted: ftal.), 8 par- 
tealar manner of engraving. (Sce Ewn- 


@Ravine) By an artificial disposition of 
the shades, and different parta of a figu 
on different plates, mezzotintos are prin 








ture and those of the universe, 

MICROG’RAPH Y omtkros, small ; and gra- 
pho, 1 write: @r.), (he description of ubjects 
which are too minute to be seen withous 
the help of a microscope, 

MICROM/’ETER (mticros, small; and me- 
tron, a measure: Gr.), an instrument fitted 
to telescopes or tnteroscopes for the pur 
oe of measuring amali angles with preci | 
BOT 

MI‘CROSCUPE (mtkros, small; and ekopeo, | 
fexamine: Gr.), an optical inatrument con- 
sisting of an arrangement of lenses which 
enables the observer to see an object, or its | 
true image, bearer than with the nazed eye, | 
and magnified accordingly. Microscopes 
are ofther simple or compound. By the 
former we look directly at the object; by | 
the jiatter at its magnified iimage. The in- 
crease of apparent waguitaude obtained by 
the employment of lenses {is proportional 
to the difference of the distance of an ob i 
from the lens and the distance at which it | 
can be e¢en without such assistance. This | 
latter distance (the distance of distinct | 
vision of minute objecta wit® the naked 
eye) varies In different persons, and at dif- 
ferent periods of life. Some authors adupt 
ten Inches as the atandard, under ordinary 
circumstances, and its decimal character 
makes it a convenient multiplier or divisor. 
The microscope has been greatly tmproved 
of late@ears, and {t is extensively stood peck 
by medical men in the Investigation of 
healthy and diseased structure, and by 
naturalists In the examination of the 
minute structure of animals, vegctables, 
and minerals. So many and so important 
are the discoveries that have been made by 
its means, that several branches of science 
have been entirely changed.——The seler 
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microscope consists of a «ommon imicro- 
scope connected with a refiector and con- 
pati the former being used to throw the 
aun's 


in {ts focus, This object is also tn the focus 
of the microscopic lens, which transmits a 
magnified image of it toa wall or acreen, 
The principle of the tacernal microacope is 
the same, except that a lamp giving a very 


the flame of oxygen and hydrogen thrown 
on Hme—is ased, instead of the sun, to il- 
luminate the object. 

MID’DLE A’GES, a term used by histo- 
rians to denote that period which begins 
with the final destruction of the Roman 
empire, and ends with the revival of letters 
tn Europe, or, accordtug to some writers, 
with the discovery of America; € e from 
the eighth tothe fifteenth century. They 
ought rafber to be considered to terminate 
with the invention of printing. In general, 
it may be said, the middie 8 embrace 
that period of history in which che feudal 
system was established and developed, down 
to the most prominent events which neces- 
sartly led to ite overthrow. 

MID/SHIPMAN, in the British navy, a 
sortul cadet, whose duty {t ts to second the 
orders of the superior officers, and agaist in 
the necessary business of the vease), whe- 
ther aboard or ashore. No persun can re- 
ecive a commission, without having served 
a certain number of years in the royal navy 
In this capacity, unless he has been mate of 
& merchantman, and paased some years of 
actual service either in the navy or in the 
merchant service. 

MID'BUMMER, the summer solstice. The 
Mth of June is Midsumimer-day, which is 
also a quarter-day. 

MIGRA‘TION OF BIRDS (nigratio, from 
miyro, 1 change my abode; Lat), the an- 
nial passage of birds from one country to 
another in quest of food and a mild climate. 
' Thus, the swallow and many other species 
migrate into southern climates during our 
winter, and return tn the spring; whiist 
other species, like the Snow Bunting and the 
Bohemian Wax wing, come to us for the win- 
ter and fly northwards in the spring. Orni- 
thologista have observed that, on the old 
continent, birds migrate In autumn to the 
ecuth-west, and in spring towards the north- 
east; yet the courses of rivers and chains 
of mountains exercise considerable infiu- 
ence on the direction of thefr flight. On the 
new continent the potnts of direction are 
notthe same, Captain Sir BE. Parry has satis- 
fed himself that the birds of Greenland go to 
the south-east. It le remarkable, also, that 
the young of certain species do not make 
the same journcy as the old birds; they go 
more to the south, so that ft is very common 
to find, in the south of Europe, only the 
young birds of a certain species, whilst the 
older ones remain more tothe north, In 
other species the femates gu farther south. 
Mr. White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
borme, says, ‘It does not appear to me that 
much etresa may be laid on the dificulty 
and hesard that birds must run ta their 
migrations, by reason of vast oceans, cross- 
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strong HNght— generally that obtained from ' 
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winds, &c.; because, if we reflect, a bird 
may travel from Enyland to the equator 
without launching out or exposing itself to 





ght on the latter, by which it {s con- | boundless seas—and that by crossing the 
densed so as to*tluminate the object placed | water at Dover, and again at Gibraltar.’ 


Birds come to these countries, from those 
which are still colder, during the winter: 
thua many species of wild duck. Migration 
{s not confined to birds: the musk ox, the 
reindeer, the Arctic fox, &e, are driven 
southward, by the rigours of a polar win- 
ter. But the anima! most remarkable for 
emigrating ts the Scandinavian lemming. 
(Bee LEMMING } 

MILE (mille pasetum,a thousand paces: 
Lat.), a measure of length or distance, 
which, tn England, contatns 8 furlongs, or 
1760 yards, or 5280 feet. Of such miles 
there are 69121 in a geographical degree. 
But the nautical or geographical mile ts the 
60th of a degree ——The Roman mile waa a 
thonsand paces and equal to 1614 yards 
English measure, or about 11-12ths of our 
statute mile 

MIL/IARY GLANDS (milium, millet-seed: 
Leat),in Anatony, the small and extremely 
numerous glands which secrete the persp!- 
ration._— MILLARY FEVER, a malignant 
fever, 60 called from the eruption of certain 
pustules resembling millet-seeds. 

MILITIA (military service: Lat), a body 
of soldiers, regularly enrolled and trained 
though not in constant service in time of 


Sesser tment nna 


peace, and thus distinguished from standing | 


armtes. In Enxgiand the origin of this 
natioual force fs generally traced back to 
Alfred. The most characteristic features 
of the English militia at present are, thata 
number of persons in each county may 
voluntarily enlist for five years, and are 
officered by the lord-lieutenants, and other 
gentiemen, under commission from the 
crown, The period for training and exer- 
cise is fixed, generally speaking, at twenty- 
one days annually, Where men cannot be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, recourse 
mas be had to the ballot, from which all 
persons above Chirty-five are exempt. 
MILK (mucha: Ger.), an animal fluid pecu- 
Har to females of the class Mammalta, se- 
creted by appropriate glands, and designed 
to nourish thelr offspringin the early part of 
theirlife, This Huid, which is only produced 
from the ent on occasion of aackunt: is, 
notwithstanding, constantly formed. It is 
the proper sustenance of the animal Itself ; 
all the nutritive parts of food being formed 
into chyte, and chyle into milk, It feof an 
opaque white colour, a mild saccharine 
taste, anda slightly aromatic smell, When 
allowed to stand for some time, it under- 
goea spontaneous changes, and is resolved 
into its component parta, throwing up a 
white, thick, unctuous cream to its sur- 
fnce: the fuld beneath becoming thinner 
than before, and of a pale bluish colour, 
The proximate elements of milk 
1, the aroma, or odorous volatile principle, 
called butyrin, which passes off, when it is 
fresh milked, in the form of visibie vapour ; 
3. water, which constitutes the greatest 
t; 3. fatty matters, fromwhich the tream 
s formed; 4 curd, which is the caseous 
matter that coagulates; 5. sugar, which, 
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with the water, &c., forms the serum of 
milk. 6 some neutral salts, suoh as phos- 
hate of lime, fodide of potassium, chloride 
of caicium, &c., which are accidental, not 
being found at all tines, nor {fn all mitk. 
Human milk ts very sweet and thin; the 
nearest tn resemblance to this is the milk 
of agses, next that of mares, then that of 
qgoate, and lastly that of cows, Rennet, pre- 
pared of the juices of such animals as chew 
tho cad, belng mixed with milk, coagulates 
it into a aniform mass, which may be cut 
with a knife, and which spontaneously 
separates into wAcy and curds. When milk 
contained fn wire-corked bottles its can- 
tlously heated to the boiling polnt tn a 
waterbath, the oxygen of the included 
small portion of air under the cork seems to 
be combined, and the milk will afterwards 
keep fresh for a considerable time: as 
green sooseberries and peas do by the same 
treatmont, Butter and cheese are made of 
milk, by processes not necessary to describe 
tn this rlace, 

MILKY WAY, 
GaLAXY.) 

MILL (mulé: Gr), a complicated engine, 
or combination of machiucry, to effect pur- 
poses which require great force. The power 
employed ig sometimes water, sometimes 
wind, and at others steam or horsea, The 
principle {a always the samo; a main shaft 
enters the works, to which wheels with 
cogs, or druma and bands, are affixed, 
other wheels are then connected with these 
in various directions, and the resulting 
force applied to any intended purpose. 
When corn Is to be ground, large stones, 
cut In grooves, are made to work onc 
against Che other In such a matter as to 
break or pulverize the grain. There are 
aiso bark mills, paper milln, off milla, silk, 
cotton, and flax mills, aaw mills, &e. 

MILLENA‘RIANS, or CHILLasta (mille 
annd, a thousand years: Lat; chtlias, a 
thousand : Gr.), a name given to thoso who, 
in the primitive ages, belleved that the 
eainte will one day reign on earth with 
Jesus Christ a thousand yeara—an idea de- 
rived from Rev. xx. 6. The Millenarians 
held, that after the coming of Antichrist, 
and the destruction of all nations which 
will follow, there shall be a resurrection of 
the just alone ; that all who shal! be found 
upon earth, both good and bad, shall con- 
tinue allve—the piss obey the just who 
are risen as their princes-—the bad, to be 
conquered by the just, and to be subject to 
them ; that Jesus Christ will then deacend 
from heaven fn his glory; that the city of 
Jerusalem will be rebutit, enlarged, embel- 
Hahed, and {ts gates stand o night and 
day. The Millonarians founded their belief 
on the Mosaic history of the creation. 
Conatdering this history as a prototype of 
the fate of the world, and coucluding from 
Psalm xe, that 1000 years make with God 
oue day, they beheld tn the six days of 
crention 6000 years of terrestrial labours 
and sufferings, and in the seventh the day 
of rest, a period of 1000 yeara, in which 
the reign of Christ should be established. 
This reign of 1000 years is usually styled 
the um, It lias been expected by 
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some in all ages of the church, from the 


second century, and it is the doctrine of 
many In modern times, 

MIL’LEPEDE (oiile, athousand : and pes, 
a foot: Lat.), an articulated animal, having 
many feet. There are several species, some 
of conaiderable size. 

MIL/LEPORE (mille, a thousand: and 
porus, & passage: Lat), in Zoology, xr menus 
of corals which have a surface perforated 
with small holes or pores, When ina foasil 
state, they are termed milicrporitea. 

MIL/LET (7; from miltum: Lat.), a 
plant classed among the grassea, thousch 
some of {ts species attain a helgbt of about 
20 feet. The most common kinds are the 
Polish, the common German, and the In- 
dian. Yn some parts of Europe, millet ts 
used Instead of rice or sago by the poorer 
classes; but it is more usually employed 
for feeding chickena. This climate is 
neither dry enough nor warm enough for 
its cultivation. 

MIL/LING (mulé, a mlll. Gr), a process 
In coining, which consista in stamping the 
j coin by means of a machine called a well, 
, in place of striking it with a hammer, the 
i method formerly employed. This engine 

Will coin 20,000 blanke in one day. The 


blanks are circular pieces of metal, of a | 


proper size, thickness, and weight, and with 
flat amooth surfaces, sulted to receive the 
hnpressions of the dics, which are of steel, 
and have engraved upon them the figures, 
&c to be stamped on the colina. The blank 
is fixed between the dies, and an impres- 
sion ig taken from both at once.—-The 
word muling ig applied alao to the produc- 
tion of small transverse corrugations on 
the edges of the heads of screws, tntended 
to make [t inore eas) to turn them round by 
the fingers, aud alao to those on the edges 
of coins to prevent the fraudulent removal 
of the metal at the edive 

MILL’-STONE, or BOHR #TORR, in Mi- 
neralogy, @ alilceoua stone, occurring In 
large masses, with a atraight fracture, but 
not 80 drittio as fijnt, though of the same 
| hardnesa, It ia feebly trausiucent, and of 
a gresish hue. Buhr stone ts found fn 
abundance vuly in the mineral hasin of 
Paris and a few olning districts, It 
furine a part of a fresh-water formation. 

MILT (Saz,), 1n Anatomy, the Spleen, a 
viscus situated in the left hypochondrium 
under the diaphragm. Also, the soft roe 
of fishes, or the spermatic part of the 
males 

MIME (mimos, an tmitater: Gr., tn 
ancient comedy, a person who acted auy 
character by mere gestures, &c When 
the acting consisted entirely In gestures, 
It was terined pantomime 

MIME’SIB (Gr , from same), In Rhetoric, 
imitation of the voice and gestures of an- 
ONINOBAL eee 

A, in Rotany, a genus of 1 
minous shrubs, inhabiting the tropios, so 
called from the remarkable oy pos: 
by several species, eapecially the 

M. pudica, of shrinking from the touch and 
Giving signa, as it were, of animal life and 
sensation. This motion it performs by 
moans of threo distinct articulations, via 
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that of a single leaf to ite pedicle, of the 
pedicle to its branch, and of the branch to 
the trunk or main stem. 

MUNA Qnnd;: Gr.\, a Grecian coin, of 
differeut values in different places. The 
Attic miua was valued at 100 drachma», or 
4.138. 4d. Sixty of them were equivalent 
tu a talent,——- Mita, & Grecian weight, also 
equal to 100 drachtng, or 15 oz. 83# grs. 

MINVARET (menarak, a lantern: Arad.), 
a round tower or column, generally sur- 
rounded with balconies, and erected near 
the mosques in Mubammedan countries. 
The people sare summoned to prayers by « 
crier stationed at the top, the use of bells 
not helug permitted. 

MIND qemind: Aaz.), the intellectual 
power in man. ‘When the mind, says 
Locke, ‘turne its view {nwards upon it 
self, thinking is the first idea that occurs; 
wherein It observes a great variety of modi- 


fications, whence it frames to iteelf distinct 


Creasury. | MINERAT 


though silver fs extracted from it, Mines, 
except those of coal, are not rateable fur 
the relief of the poor; a quarry is. The 
difference between a mino and a quarry is 
supposed to consist chiefly in the way of 
working. Ming, in the Mili art, de- 
notesa subterraneous passage under a wall 
or fortification, for the purpose of blowing 
it up. The gunpowder itn the mine was 
ignited by means of a pipe or hose, made of 
coarse cloth, called a sauctsson, extending 
from the chamber to the entrance of the 
gallery: to the end of it was fixed a match, 
that the miner who set fire to it might have 
time to retire before the fire reached the 
chamber, or place where the powder was 
lodged. But galvanism affords a safe and 
certain means of expioding mines at any 
moment, however distant they may be. The 
conducting wire from a galvanic battery ia 
made to pass through the powder, within 
which ts a portion of wire so thin as to be- 





tdeas. Thus, the perception annexed to any | come red-hot, or even to ignite when the 
impression on the body by an external ; electric current is transmitted through it. 
object fs called sensation; when an idea This explodes the mine, The mines of a 
recurs Without the presence of the object, fortress are called countermines, the gallery 
it {a called remembrance; when sought of which runs under the covered way along 
after by the mind, and again brought Into | the outer margin of the fosse. 

view, it is recollection; when the ideas MINERAL’'OGY (minéral, a mineral: FY.; 
are taken notice of, and, as it were, re- and logos, a description : Gr., that branch 
gistered in the memory, ft fa attention; of tiatural history which makes us acquaint- 
when the mind fixes its view on any one ed with the properties and relations of 
idea, and considers it on all sides, itis called | ninerals, and teaches us to characterize, 


study.’ 

MINE (Teut.), a cavity under ground, 
formed for the purpose of obtaining mine- 
rais, and often very deep and extensive. 
The descent into ft {8 by a pit, called a 
shast, and the excavations which follow the 
tiinerals sought are calied the workings. 
The art of mang includes the scientific 
knowledize requisite for opening and work- 
ing mines, as Well as preparing ores for use. 


Gistinguish, and class them, according to 
these properties. 
| MIN’ERALS (P¥.), the general name for 
all tnorganic substances found in the earth, 
j including metals, metallic ores, salta, 
| earths, and bituminous substances. Of 
these various substances, many are com- 
'yosed of such elements, and exhibit such 
peculiarities of constitution, that it ja diffi- 
cute to distinguish them withuut having 
recourse to analyais, 





The latter consista, in the first place, in 
breaking: tn pleces the larger masees,and | MIN’ERAL WA‘TERS are of various 
then freeing them, by means of water, from kinds, but generally eo far impregnated 
the earth which adberes to them; in the | with foreign matter as to give them a scn- 
separation of the coaracr substances from { sible favour and a specific action upon the 
the finer, by means of a sieve that moves | animal economy. They are usually divided 
uppand down tu water; in the breaking of | into four classea; acidulous or carbonated, 
the ore in stamping millis, and in the sepa- | saline, chalybeate or ferrugtnous, and sul- 
ration of the fluely interspersed metal from | phurous. The saline springs consiet, in 
the stone or earth with which it fs sur- | general, of salts of soda and lime, or of 
rounded, &c. It also includes the final pu- | magnesia and lime, with carbonic acid and 
rification of the ore, b3 cans of acids, by | oxide of iron; such are those of Pyrmont, 
amalgamation, by fusion, &c. Theannual Seiditz, Epsom, &c. The 

produce of the minos of Great Britain has , waters have a decidedly styptic taste, and 
been estitagated, from an average of years. are turned black by an tnfusion of gall- 
and prices, gt— nuts; their iron {s sometimes in the state 


£ of suer oxide mela in Balaton i orig 
Hver . 0,000 Ibs, tro acid ; it sometimes exists asa s an 
Suni ‘ isco tara a 1 ‘ano nen sometimes both as a sulphate and carbo- 
Tin . 5500 , . 880,000 nate: among them are the waters of Bpa, 
Lead 46,000 - 6, = |_—s gso.000.-«| Wiehy, Cheltenham, Tunbridge, &c, The 
Iron 1,250,000 __,, . 10,000,000 | @eidtdous waters are characterized by an 
Coal —82,000'000 |) || 32'000,000 | acid taste, and by the disengsgement of 
Balt. ac. | wes og0.000=| carbonic acid: of this kind are the waters 
oo ea of Bath, Buxton, Lah pa &e, The 7 
rous waters are easily recogn y the 
aoe SEENON disagreeable smell, and their pro: y of 


tarnishing silver and copper, which is a 
consequence of their containing sulpheuret- 
ted hydrogen : of this class are the waters 
of Atx-la-Chapelle, Harrogate and nu 


All minerals are part of the freehold of 
the sotl, except gold and ativer, which are 
said to belong to the crown; but no mine 
of copper or teal ie a royal mine, even 
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merous othera, Some mincral springs are 
hot or thermal.— Artificial minoral waters 
are produced in the laboratory of the che- 
| mist, and are either merely {mttations of 
the natural waterna, or composed of different 
ingredients go as tn form compounds ralu- 
| able for medicinal purposes, but not known 
to exist tn nature. 

MINIM (minimus, the least: Lat), In 
Muatc,a note equal to two croebets, or half 
a semibreve.——Mixin, the smallest liquid 
measure; generally considered as a drop. 
A fluld drachm contains 60 minima 

MINTMB (aame deriv., on the supposition 
that humility was to be their distinguishing 
characteristic), a religious ovder in the 
ehurch of Rome, founded by Prancis de 
Paula, towarda the end of the 15th century. 

MIN'IMOM (the least: Lat), the least 
quintity assignable ina given case; opposed 
to maximum, which sec. 

MINGON (mignon, a favourite: Fy.), the 
name given to a amall kindof printing ty pe 
(two larger than thet) pe used for this | 
volume). 

MINISTER (Lat), the pastor of a church 
daly authortred to perform religious wor- 

shtp {n public, to administer the aacra- 
ments, &¢0.——In Policies, ane to who a 
sovereign prince cntruats the administra 
tion of affairs; as, a minister of stata, the 
prime mintater, or a foreign minister. tn 

Great Britain, the words mtwisters and mit- 

sestry are used as callective names for the | 

heads of departmenta in the atate, bat the 
subordinate members are not eo designated. 

In thelr separate offices the cabinet mints 

ters stand thus :—1. first lord of the trrea- 

sary; &% lord bigh chancellor; 3 chancellor 
of the exchequer : 4 lord president of the 
eoranell: 6. lord privy seal, 6. secretary for 
the home department; 7%. secretary for 
} foreign affaires; & secretary for the colo- 
tiles; & secretary for war: 10 secretary 
, for Todia; U1. frat lord of the admiralty ; 
51% president of the board of trade; 13. 
postmaster-genera!; 14. chancellor of the 
i duchy of Lancaater; 15 chief secretary for 
fretand; 16. president of the poor law 
j board. It is the prime minister (who is 
_ weccyally the first lord of the treasury) 
j 


we te ee ee 


that recefves the sovercign's order to form 
a ministry, or tn other words to appoint 
men of his own sentiments to fill the chief 
offices. Those of the ministry who are peers 
sit in the house of lords; the others sit In 
the house of commons, in virtue of being 
, clerted mem which is considered tn- 
' dispensatie, unlike those in the United 
States, who cannot be cither representa 
tives or senators. The English ministers 
are always supposed to be ready, partienlar- 
ly on receiving due notice, to answer ques- 
tions in partiament, on matters relating to 
thely respective —— POREION 
MiwfarTsa, a n sent from one govern- 
ment to another, and accredited to the Iat- 
ter, in order to Crauaact public business in 
the name of hia government. The term fs 
agually employed, instead of ambasaador, to 
indicate the representative of minor sove- 
rashes See AMBARGADOR and DIPLOMACY.) 
IN‘'TUM (Lat), the red oxide of lead, 
ebtalned by exposing the protozide of that 
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metal to & sreat heat with free accena of 


alr. = 

MIN‘’NESANGERS (Ger. from edna, 
vec and ednger, a singer), a name given 
to the German lyric poeta of the middle 
ages, on sccount of love being the chief 
subject of their poems, the ancient German 
word winne being nsed to denote a pure 
and faithfu) love. After the fashion of the 
Provencal troubadours, the minnesingera 
en in poetical contests for the gratifi- 
cation of princes and tadica of the court 
Rome among them were ponr, and earned 
thelr living by reciting thetr songs from 
court to court; but most of them ang 
merely for pleasure, when theirswords were 
unemployed, 

MINNOW, the name ofa small frash-water 
fish, the Lewclacns phortaua of whthyologiata, 
one of the Cyprinida. 

MINOR (ices: Lat), in Law, one who fs 
under the age of twenty-one.——- MINOR, tn 
Logic, the seoond proposition of a regular 
83 Nogiam——Muisxor, in Music, a term ap- 
plied to those modes in whieh the third {s 
three semitones above the key-note, and to 
intervals consisting of three semitones. 

MINORITY (iaat), In Law, a state of be 
tng under the age of twenty-one. Also the 
smaller namber of persons who give thetr 
votes on any questions, particularly in par- 
Hament ; oppored to majority, 

MIN‘’RTER (Ger.; from munaaterium, a 
monastery: Lat), a term anctently ap- 
piled to the charch of aconvent = ft fs fre 
quently found a» ai termination; thas 
Weatminater, Leominster, &e. 

MINT (mynat, money : faz), a place where 
the national colnage ja stamped. The royal 
mint received its constitution of superior 
officers in the 18th year of Edward It 
The contrivances used in (t were long 
of a rode description, and {ft continued 
t carry on Itaoperations witbin the Tower 
of London, until new buildings wore erected 
for {t on Tower Hill, tn the carly part of this 
century. The chief oMfocers of the mintare, 
the maater, deputy master, comptroller, 
king’s sassay-master, clerk of the papers 
clerk of the irons, and superintendent of 
machinery, who constitute the mint board. 

ous metal toa be cofned fa first 
alloyed and then cast Into small bars, which 
are passed throagh rullers in order to be 
reduced to the exact thickness required 
The sheets are then subjected to the action 
of the penchitng machines, which cut out 
circular dises called bianks. These are se 
parately teated for weight and_ soundness 
After the rim has been rnised thty are taken 
to the coining presses, which mill the edges 
and stamp both sides at the same stroke, al) 
the time feeding Iteclf with bianke. One 
press will coin from 4000 to 5000 pleess ip an 
hour. In forming the dies that impress the 
figures on the coin, ® matrix fs cut by the 
engraver on soft steel, and after thig has 
been hardened it will strike many dies. The 
machines employed are of highly ingenious 
ennstruction. OoLw1xa.)-———- Mint (mow 
tha: Lat.), iu ny, & genusof herbaceous 
Plants, whose rooteare perennial. Thereare 
many species, all of which contain muc) 
ensential of!,and have an agreeable odour 
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To the taste th tter, aromatic, and 


» OF pepper- 
mint, is the most powerful, and, on this 
arcount, le most generally used in medicine, 
or spearmint, is milder, 
y employed for culinary 


are bt A 
pungent. The Mentha piperita 


The Mentha viridis 
and more com mont 


purposes. 

MINUET (F,), a dance in slow time and 
with short measured steps, which requires 
great dignity and grace of carriage; it is 


now seldom 

MIN’OTE (mfssutus, small: Zat), the 
sixtieth part of the degree of a circle, and 
denoted thus (”), as a second or sixticth 
part of ami{nate ta by (7). Also, the sixtieth 
part of an hour. We often speak both of 
minufes and moments in order to convey a 
meaning of time tndefinitely short.——— 
MINUTS, in Architecture, usually denotes 
Lhe sixtieth part of the diameter of a 
column, and {a the subdivigion by which 
the smaller parta of the order ure measured. 
—— MINUTE is aleo used for a short memo 
or aketch of a subject, taken In writing, 
a note t preserve the memory of some- 
thing, 

MINUTE (Laz), the sinalier particulars, 
or ruinute details of auy thing. 

MINX, the Putorsus Lutrecla of zoologiats, 
an animal] allied to the weasel, inhabiting 
the northern parts of Europe and America, 
It can swim and dive well, and fs generally 
to be found op the banka of rivers, where 
{t preys upon small Ash, frogs, rats, mice, 
&c. Ite fur is flue, but not very valuable. 
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upon it, and presenting images of objecta 
Mirrors are either fai, as looking-glasses ; 
concave, for the purpose of making the rays 
of light convergent; or convex, fur the 
purpose of rendering them divergent. The 
objects viewed in convex mirrors are di- 
minished, but are seen in an erect position 

and appear to emanate frum a point behind 
the niiiror: this point ia said to be a nega- 
tive or imaginary focus, because the rays 
are not actual); collected at it, as by a con- 
cave mirror, whose focus is called real. It 
{s probable that brazen mirrors were the 
first kind used ; but silver reflects the best, 
though it ts tuo expensive a material for 
coInmon use. 

MISCH‘NA, or MIS‘NA (shanach, he re- 
peated: Heb.), that part of the Jewish Tat 
mud on which the Gemaraisa commentary. 
It consists of traditions and explanations 
of Scripture. The Jewa pretend, that when 
God gave the writtcn law to Mozes, he guve 
him also another, which was preserved by 
the doctors of the synagogue withuut cone 
mitting {t to writing, till, through their 
dispersion, they were {n danger of depart 
ing from the traditions of thetr fathers: 
hen it was judged proper to transfer it to 

MMOK BR 

MISDEMEAN’OUR, In Law, a mor of- 
fence, or one of lesa magnitude than that 
which {s designated a felony, 

MISERE’RE (have mercy: Lat), a title 
given to the 5lat psalm, usually called the 
psalm of mercy, on account of the words 








When Irritated, the minx exhales a fa@udj with which it commences in the Latin 


musky amell, 
MIOCENE (metun, less ; kKainos, new: Gr.), 
in Geology, a division of the tertiary series 


version, 
MIS’LETOE, or MIST’LETOE (mtateliau, 
from moxtle, birdline; und tau, a twig: 


of strata, inmore modern than the Kocene, | Sax), the Vescron album, u parasitical plavt 


and less modern than the Pliocene. It haa 
been subdivided into the upper series, 
which are wanting in our falands, and the 
lower series, which include the Hempstead 
beds of the Isle of Wight. The latter are 
170 feet thick, and comprehend marine, 
matuary, and fresh-water deposits, abound- 
ing in shells and other fosails. 

MIRAGE (Fr.), an optical phenomenon, 
produced by refraction, and which conaists 
in the unusual elevation or apparent ajp- 
proximation of coasts, mountains, ships, 
or other objects, accompanied by Inverted 
imager of the same. The appearance com- 
monly presented ia that of a double Image 
of the object in the air; one being in the 
natural position, the other inverted, so as to 
rescipble an object’ and its inverted image 
in the water, Mirage arises from the unequal 
refracting p@wer of the lower strata of the 
atmosphere; and may be produced when- 
ever the rays of Ught meet, in an oblique 
direction, the surface of a jess refracting 
medium than that in which they were pre- 
viously moving. They are thus turned back 
{nto the original niedium in the same direc- 
tion in which they would be impelled by 
a reficction taking place at the common 
surface of the two mediums. Most extra- 
ordinary forms of this, phenomenon have 
been deacribed by travellers. 

MIR/ROR (mirotr: Fr.), In Optica, the 
polished surface of any metal or silvered 
glass, which reflects the raya of Nght falling 


ree 





found on the branches of many kinds of 
trees in the north of Europe. The misletoe 
was hejd sacred by the Druids, becamse 
they bad an extraordinary reverence for 
the number three; and net only the berries, 
but the leaves of the misletoe, grow in 
clusters of three united on one stalk, Its 
growing upon the oak, their sacred tree, 
was doubtlesa another cause of its belng 
venerated. When the end of the year 
approached, the Druids marched with great 
pulemnity to gather the misletoe of the 
oak, In order to preaent it to Jupiter (ta- 
ranis), inviting all to assist them at this 
ceremony, with these worda: ‘The new 
yeur is at hand : gather the mistletoe.’ Until 
recently, tt hag not been found on the ouk 
for many centuries, 

MISNO’/MER (mis, from mies: Ger.,wrong- 
ly done ; and nomon, aname: Lat.), in Law, 
the misnaming a person, or mistaking his 
name, The Christian name should always 
be perfect , but the law is not #0 strict in 
regard to surnames, a small mistake in 
which will be overlooked. It has heen ob- 
served that a mere misspelling is not a 
misnomer, if the name so spelled have the 
same sound as the real one. At present, no 
{udictment or information is abated by any 
plea of m ¢ the court merely orders 
an amendment to be made, 

MIBPRIB/ION (mépris, negligence: Fr.) 
in Law, any bigh offence under the degres 
of what ia capital, but bordering upon it, 
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MISSAL] ; 
-——— Misprision of treason is a bare Know- 
ledge and concealment of treason, without 
participation In it. Misprisions are called 
mepesee nee they consist in the conceat- 
ment of sumething that onght to be re- 
vealed ; and allt Ba when they conaiat fn 
the commission of something which ought 
not to he done, 

MIS'SAL (missale, a masa-book: Mod. 
Lat), in the Roman Catholic church, the 
hook which contains the prayers and cere- 
tiontes of the masa. Some early misaals 
are beautifully executed, and are objecta of 
Lfbliomantia. 

MISTS (Saz.), or Poas, are formed by par 
ticles of molature densely congregrated in 
‘1 thealr. (See CLouns, Foas, &c.} 

MITE (mitete: Ger.), a name given to 
several minute antmata which are placed by 
zoologists In the neighbourhvod of spiders. 
The Acarus domesticus, or conmmon cheese 

‘+ mite, is so amall that it ts acarcely visible to 
, the naked eye, except by {te motion.—_— 
' Mire, tn Commerce, a sinall coin formerly 





‘farthing. The plece of money called, in 
Scripture, a mile, was the quarter of x dena- 

| rius, or about seven English farthings. 
MITHRA/‘IC, an epithet applied to any- 
thing connected with the Peratan god 
Mithras, whose worship was introduced at 


Che Heientific and 


bare know-| MIT°TIMUS fe send : Lat), in Law, s 
wi writ for tran ng records from one 





ats 


court to another. Also & precept or com- 
mand in writing, under the hand and seal 
of a justice of the peace, ar other proper 
officer, directed to the gaoler or keeper of a 
prison, for the reeetving and safe sechine 
of an offendor charged with any crime, uutil 
delivered by due course of law, 

MIXED FE/VER, one that ts intermedtate 
between an inflammatory, or low fever, and 
a typhus fever. 

MIX’TURKE (miztura: Lat), tn Pharmacy, 
aliquid medicine which cantainpa not only 
extracta, salts, and other subskances aoluble 
in water, but powders, &éc, which are In- 
soluble, 

MIZ’EN MAST (mezaen: Dut), the mast, 
next the stern, which suppurts the after 


satis, 

MNEMON’ICS (mnémontkos, belonging to 
memory : Gr), a aystematic method of com- 
municating assistance to the memory. i 

MOAT (motte, a mound: FY.), In Portifica | 
tlon, a deep trench or ditch, dug round the); 
ramparts of a fortified place, to prevent 
surprises. The brink of the moat pext the 
rampart 18 called the scarp ; and the oppoaite 
one, the counteracarp, 

MO’CHA-STONE, den- 
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in Mineralogy, 
dritie agate; a mineral, iu the interior of 





| current, equal to about one third part of a 
| 
t 


' 
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Home, wherealtars were ralsed to him, sone ‘ which appear delineations of ashraba which 


antiquities, The god was usually repre | brown, black, or green colour. In some 
sented, in sculptures, asa man plunging bis | cases these may have been produced by the 
dagger Into the neck of a prostrate bull, | filtration of the oxides of fron and mangs 
upon Which he has pinced hia knec, whilst ‘ nese. 


t 
f 
, he holds a horn in one of his hands. 

MITH’RIDATE, a celebrated medical 
confection, whose active ingredient was 
optum : invented by Democrates, physician 
tw Mithridatea, king of Pontua It was 
supposed to be an antidote against the 
effects of all poison and contagion. 

MIVTRA (mitra, a headband : Gr,), in Antl 
quity, a cap or covering for the head, worn 
hy the Roman ladies, and sometimes by the 
men, but it was looked upon as a mark of 
effeminacy iu the latter, especially when I(t 
was tied upon their heada. Amongst the 
Greeks, the mitra was a girdle worn below 
the culrass, to defend from miasiles,—— 
MITRA, a geuus of marine univalve shells, 

MITRAL VALVES (from being Ike 
mitres in shape), in Anatomy,two valves 
situated in the left ventricle of the heart, 
at the ingress of the pulmonary vein, serv- 
ing to hinder the return of the blood from 
the heart into the veins. 

MITRE (miira, a headband: Gr.), an 
ornament worn on the head by bishops 
and certain abbots on solenin occasions: 
being a sort of cap, pointed, and cleft at 
top. The htgh-priest among the Jews wore 
a mitre or bonnet on hishead. The inferior 
priests had likewise their mitres, but in 
what particulars they differed from that of 
the high priest ia at this time uncertain. 
Some writers contend that the ancient 
bishops wore mitres ; but there fs no men- 
1! tion of the mitre aa an episcopal ornainent 

tefore 4.D, 1000. It {s scarcely ever wort 

by the bishops of the established church, 
the ugh {t forius part of thelr coate of arma, 
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of which are preserved in collections of , are destitute of leaves, and are either of : 
| 
i 
\ 








MOCK /ING-BIRD, the Mimus polyglottua, 
or mocking Chrush, a denttrostral passerine 
bird. It builds ita nest in trees near the 
dwellings of man, and feeds upon fruits, 
Altbough this bird {s tnferlor to most of 
the feathered tribe in America fn brillfancy 
of plumage, 1t 1a much sought for on ac- 
count of ite wonderful imitative powers, , 
Its own natural song {is bold, full, and | 
excerdingly varied; but tn addition to the ; 
fulness and melody of ite original notes, it 
has the faculty of imitating those of all 
other birds from the humming-bird to the 
cagie, In measure and accent {t fattbfully 
follows its originals, while in foree and 
sweetness of expression It greatly tmproves 
upon them. A bystander might suppose 
that the whole of the featherod tribes 
had assembled together In a trial of skill, 
each striving to produce its utmost effect, 
rey perfect are the mocking-bird's {mite- 

OTK, 

MODE (modus, a manner: LYt.), in Meta 
physics, the manner of 2 ren existenoe, 
which is either simple or mixed, 
modes are only repetitions of the same afm. 
ple idea; thus, by adding units together, in 
distinet separate collections, we come by 
all the several modes of numbers, a6 
& score, a thousand, &c. Mixed modes, on 
the soattees are compounded of simple 
ideas of different kinds, aa deanty, which 
conalets in a certain composition of colour 
and figure, causing delight in the beholder. 

i, or modes, are attyt- 
bites without which the substance cannot 
subsist, Nun-easential, or separable modes, 
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and aMxed to them in certain circumstances, 
as coldness in water, &¢.~—MODE, in 
Music, a regular disposition of the plece in 
relation to certain principal sounds, which 
wre called the essential chords of the bass, 
or the casential sounda of the moda, The 
difference between a mode and a key is, that 
the octave is called a mode with regard to 
the manner of dividing it, but a key with 
regard to ita pitch or piace in the scale, —— 
The word mode ia applicable also to particu- 
lar acte, ora series of acts, or to Lhe common 
usage Of a place or people. 

MOD’EL (modulus, a measure of any- 
thing: Lat), an original pattern, or the 
shape or design of anything in minfature. 
The term fa particularly applied to an arti- 
ficial pattern, made in wood, stone, plaster, 
or other material, which is fytended to se 
cure the more accurate execution of some 
great work, and to afford an idea of the 
effect to be produced. Living models, for 
the purpose of atudying the play of the 
muscles, the varieties of expression, and 
the relative proportions of the human form, 
are provided In all academies for painting. 

MODERA‘TOR (Lai.), & person who pre- 
sides ata public assembly, to propose ques- 
tions, preserve order, and regulate the pro- 
cvedings. Thus the preaident of the annual 
assembly of the church of Scotland ts styled 
the moderator. 

MODIFICA’TION (modtficatio : from mo- 
dus, @ state; and facw, I make: Lat), in 
Philosuphy, a change iu the state of any- 
thing. Quantity and quality are accidents 
which modify all material substances, Ao 
cording to 8pinosa’s system, all the beings 
that compose the universe are only so many 
different modifications of one and tho same 
element sand it is the different arrangement 
and situation of their parts that make all 
the difference between them. 

MODIL/LION (modtglione;: Ttal.), in 
Architecture, an ornament in the cornice of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders, 
a sort of bracket serving to support the 
prjecron of the larmie: or drip. 

O/DIUS (Lat.), a Roman dry measure 
for all sorts of grain, containing 32 heming 
or 16 seatarti, or one-third of the amphora, 
amounting toan English peck. 

MO'DO ET FOR'MA (in the manner and 
form: Lat), in Law, words frequently used 
in pleadings, &c., and particularly in a de- 
fendant’s answer, in which he denies bavin 
done what is laid to his charge, as affirm 
by the plaintiff, 

MODULA'BION (modulatto, from modulor, 
T modulate: Zat.), in Music, the art of com- 
posing in accordance with the laws pre 
scribed by any pai ticular key, or of changing 
the mode or . Alsothe rhs taped progres- 
sion of several parts through the sounds 
that are in the harmony of any particular 
key, as We)! as the proceeding naturally and 
regularly from one key to another. 

MOD'ULE (modulua, the dium. of modus, a 
measure: Lat), & measure applied in archi- 
tecture; it consists of a semidiameter of 
the column, and is divided into 30 minutes. 

MO’DUS (Lat), an equivalent in money, 
or other valuable consideration, given to 
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in lieu of tithes, The whole phrase is modus 
decimand:, though modus alone is generaliy 


MO'DUS OPERAN'DI, a Latin phrase, 
signifying the way or method in which an 
operation or performance of any kind ts 
effected. 

MOGUL’, GREAT, the chief of an empire 
founded in Hindostan, by Baber, in the 15th 
century. The last legitimate sovereign 
bearing this titie was Shah Allum ; and the 
empire terminating at his death in 1806, 
nearly all bis immense possessions fell into 
the hands of the East India Company. 

MO’HAIR (moire: Fr.), the hair of a goat, 
Capra angorensts, which inhabits the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Angora in Asia 
Minor, It ts white and silky, forming long 
curigon (the animal. There is a conaider- 
able importation of {t into this country, 
where it is manufactured into various 
articles, mixed with other fibres, 

MO’/HAIR-SHELL, in Conchology, a pe- 
cullar species of Voluta, resembling on the 
surface mohafr, or a close web of the silk- 
worm. 

MOHAM’MEDANS. (Sce MAHOMETANS.” 

MO’HUR, an Kast Indlan gold coin, 
The mohur of Bengal is worth 12. 130. 8d., 
that of Bombay 12 10¢ 1d. 

MOVDORE, a Portuguese cotn, equal to 
27a, eterling, 

MOVIETY (moi: Fr), a half part; a 
term frequently used by lawyers. 

MOLA’RES (Lat, from mola, a mill), or 
DEXTES MOLARES, Molar teeth, in Anatomy, 
the large teeth, sometimes called griuders. 
In man tbey are distinguished as pre-mo- 
lars and trueor permanent molars. The 
first are two in number, at each sideof each 
jaw. They are next the canine teeth, and 
are changed by children like the front 
teeth. The true molars are not changed; 
there are three on each side of each jaw 
——MOLAR GLANDS, two salivary glands, 
situated on each side of the mouth. 

MOLE (moles Lat), a mound or massive 
work, formed of large stones laid in the sea 
by means of coffer-dama, &¢, extended in 
a right line, oras an arc of a circle, before 
&@ port, which it serves to defend from the 
violence of the waves; thus protecting 
ships in abarbour. The word is sometimes 
used for the harbour itself. Among the 
Romans, a kind of mausoleum, built Hike a 
round tower on a aquare base, insula 
encompassed with columns, and cove 
with a dome. Thus, the Moles Hadrian, 
now the Castle of 8t. Angelo, at Rome.—— 
NOL, a spot or mark un the skin, or asmall 
excrescenee of the cuticle.——MOLE (mai: 
poe in Zootery, the Taipa a 
small animal, from five to six inches fn 
length, which, in search of worms or other 
insecte, forms a road just under the surface 
of the ground, raising the sof Into alittle 
ridge, Its conformation enables it to bur- 
row with great ease, and such rapidity that 
its passage through the earth has 
compared to swimming. It has no external 


ears, and its eyes are su minute, and 80 cun- 
cealed by its fur, as to have given rise ve a 
m- 


belief that it is formed withoss these 
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MOUNTAINS. The principal mountain 
chains of the globe are the Andes, in South 
America, with a length of 4500 miles; the 
Btony mountains, in North America, 7000 
miles long; the Altaf chain, in Asta, 5000 
miles long; the Himalayan chain, 1900 
miles long ; and the Ural mountains, which 
divide Asia and Europe, 1500 iniles long. 
The altitude of the highest mountains 
beara a very inconaiderable proportion to 
the mass of the clohe : and its spherical form 
{s very slightly altered by all the chains 
and groups which mark {ts surface. The 
highest Asiatic mountain is Deodunga, in 
the Nepal Himalayas, 29,000 feet ; the highest 
South American mountain is the Nevado de 
Borata, in the Bolivian Andes, 25,000 feet; 
the highest mountain in North America fa 
the voleano of Popocatepetl, in Mexico, 
17,717 feet: the highest elevation in Africa 
is Geesh, tn Abyssinia, 15,000 feet; whilst 
the highest European mountain is Mont 
Blanc, 15,739 feet. Ben Nevis, in Inverness- 
shire, 13 the loftiest summit in the British 
Islands, 4380 feet. The greatest heights 
to which men have ascended on mountains 
appear to be, 19,490 feet on Chimborazo by 
Humboldt, and 19,000 feet in the Sikhim 
Himalaya by Dr J D Hooker, It must not 
be assumed that mountain chains have been 
thrown up by a few paroxysmal efforta ; on 
the contrary, several of them afford evi- 
dence that their upheaval was a slow pro- 
cess, the 1{s¢, en masse, being assisted and 
accompanied by the injection and ejection 
of melted matter. The changing character 
of the vegetation as we ascend mountains 
is wellknowr. Humboldt has painted the 
effect of the increasing rarity of the atr 
and cold upon planta on the slopes of the 
Andes On Icaving the burning plaing, where 
palms, bananas, and other tropical plants 
luxuriate, he entered the region of forest 
trees and tree ferns, and then passed Into 
that where shrubs tbounded In the stormy 
regions above, grasses alone flourished, and 
higher atill the rocks were bare of all save 
lichens, until the linc of perpetual snow was 
reached, and all vegetation terminated. 

MOUNTING, in the Mechanic Arts, any- 
thing that serves to raise or set off a work. 
——MOUNTING, in Military affairs, signifies 
going upon a duty; thus, mountong a breach 
fa running up to it, and mounting guard tx 
going upon guard, but mounting a cannon, 
mortar, &c., is the sctting 1t properly on its 





carriage. 

MOURN‘ING (murnan, tu mourn: Sazx). 
The colours used as badges of grief are dif- 
ferent in different countries. In Eurupe, 
the ordinary colour for mourning {fs black ; 
In China, as with the ancient Spartan and 
Roman lIadfes, tt is white; in Turkey, it is 
blue or violet; In Egypt, yellow; in Ethi- 
opia, grey. The kings of France and car- 
dinala mourn in purple. Bome Dave at- 
tempted to trace the associations which 
caused the adoption of the varfous colours 
to natural causes. Thus black, which is the 
privation of light, is supposed very ap- 
propriately to denute the privation of Ife; 
white is an emblem of purity; yellow is the 
‘colour of leaves when they fall, and repre- 
sents that death ia the end of all human 
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hopes, &c. In the East, to cut the hair was 
considered a sign of mourning ; among the 
Romans, on the contrary, it was deemed a 
mark of sorrow to let it grow. The dura- 
tion of mourning varies fn different coun- 
tries, being always longer in proportion to 
the nearness of relationship. Among the 
ancients, as among the moderns, public 
mournings were common on the death of a 
distinguished public benefactor ; and with 
the Greeks and Romans {ft was the custom, 
during the term prescribed for mourning, 
to lay aside all ornaments of dress, to ab- 
stain from the bath and other tndulgences 

MOUSE (mua: Gr.; from mush, to fileh. 
Saznsk.), % small animal belonging to the 
rodent genus Mus, which also includes the 
rats. The specics of mice are very nume- 
rous, and are found all over the globe. 

MOUTH (muth: Saz.),in Anatomy, @ Ca- 
vity or aperture in the head of any animal, 
by which the food fs received, the voice 
uttered, and the inspfration or exptration 
of the air is performed. It consists of the 
lips, the gums, the insides of the cheeks, 
the palate, the salivary glands, the uvula, 
and tonsila.——In Architecture, the same 
as cavetto, 

MO’/VEMENT (mouvement: Fr.), in Horo- 
logy, the train of wheelwork of a clock or 
watch ——In Military affairs, the regular 
orderly motion of an army for gome par- 
ticular purpose.——In Music, the progress 
of sounds from grave to acute, or from 
acute to grave 

MU‘’CIO A’CID, In Chemistry, the sme 
as Saclactie Acid, so called because obtained 
from sugar of milk; but all the guma 
equally afford it. 

MU‘/CILAGE (F%.), in Chemlistry,a viscous 
substance of more or Jess consistence ; as, 
a solution of gum, or any tenactons liquid 
—~—-MUCILAGINOUS GLANDS, tn Anatomy, 
giandules or kernels about the joints, that 
secrete a mucilaginous liquor, which serves 
to lubricate many of the internal cavities , 
some are small, some crowded together. 

MU‘COUS MEM’BRANE (mucosue, slimy : 
Lat.), the membranous Hning of the canals 
and cavities of the budy, which have an ex- 
ternal opening. It answers to, and fsa con- 
tinuation of, the external skin of the body. 
Tt consists of four layers, the innermost of 
which fin some parts bears cilia. 

MU’CRO COR’DIS (the potut of the 
heart: Lat.),in Anatom), the lower polnted 
end of the heart, 

MU’CRONATE (mucronatus, aharp-point- 
ed: Lat.),in Botany, an epithet for a sharp- 
pointed leaf terminating like a dagger. 

MU‘CUS (Lat.), a fluid in the animal body, 
secreted by the mucous membrane, and best 
exemplified by that from the nasal mem- 
brane. It covers the lining membranes of 
‘all the cavities which open externally, such 
a8 those of the mouth, nose, lungs, intest!- 
nal canal, urinary pasanges, &c., serving to 
moisten and defend them. It is viseid; 
apparently becomes fluld in water, but ts 
not dissolved by it, It may be repeatedly 
dricd and molstened without sensibly 
changing its propertics, When boiled tn 
water It becomes tough, but on cooling re 
galing its former condition ; less than one 
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per cent. of It gives a ropiness to water. 
It is said to consist of the scales of the 
epithelium, or cuticle, which continually 
wear off, and mix with a watery secretion. 
—~—-Mvocous FEVER, & terin frequently used 
by medical writera to express those fevers 
lu which nature is endeavouring to rid her- 
self of an abundance of pituitous, mucuus, 
and serous matter. Catarrhal fevers of all 
hinds are comprehended under the term. 

MUEZ’ZIN, or MUED'DIN, among the 
Mahometang, the crier who announces the 
hours of prayer from the minaret, and re- 
lninds the faithful of their duty. 

MUFTI (Turk.),a doctor of the law of the 
Koran. The mufti of Constantinople, or 
Sheikh-ul-Iglain, is the chief functionary 
of the Turkish church, and represents the 
eultan in spiritual matters, as the grand 
vizier does in temporaL He decides in all 
doubtful questions of thefr law, 

MUGGLETO’NIANS, a religious sect, 
which arose in England about the year 
1561. They were so denominated from their 
leader, Ludowic Muggleton, a tatlor, who, 
with his associate Keever, asscrted that 
they were the two last witnesses of God 
mentioned in the Revelations, 

MULAT’TO (Span. ; from malus, a mule: 
Let,), the offapring of a European anda 
pegro. The mulatto is of a deep tawny or 
yellow colour, with frizzled or woolly hair, 
but resembles the European more than the 
African. The offapring of a white and mu- 
lntto is called a guadroon; of a white and 
quadroon, & muster; of a white and muster, 
armustafina; after which, they are said to 
be whitewashed, and are considered Eu- 
ropeans, 
negro is called a cabre; of a cabre and ne- 
gro, rgrife; after which, generally speak-_ 
ing, there is no distinction but negro. The 


. descendanta of Europeans and American 


Indians are called mestizos jn Spanish 
America. Jn Brazi] they are termed Afanie- 
Iucos. In seme parts of South America, the 
term Creole is applied to the offspring of 
negroes; In others, to those persons who are 
born in the country of Spanish parents. 
MUL'‘/BERRY (maulberre: Ger.), the fruit 
of trees belonging to the genus Morua, nat. 
ord. Moracee, The Morus nigra has been in- 
troduced into Britain from Italy, and is cul- 
tivated on account of ita frult, the common 
black mulberry. The white mulberry (Morus 


alba) 1a cultivated in France and Italy for c 


its leaves, which are the food of siikworma, 
The red mulberry (aforus rubra) {gs one of 
the niost valugble of American trees, from 
the properties of the wood. It grows to the 
height of sixty feet and upwards, with a 
trunk s{x feet in circumference. The wood 
in fine-grained, compact, strong, and solid ; 
and is used for knees, floor-timbers, &c., in 
ships, as well as for many other purposes 
where strength and durability are neces- 


gary. 

MULOH (muld, dust: Goth.), a term used 
hy gardeners for rotten dung, or the like, 
thrown upon beds of young plants, to pre- 
servé them from the ill effects of cold or 
drought. 

MULE (mulus: Lat.), a hybrid animal, 
waually generated between an ass and a 
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mare, and sometimes between a horse anda 
she-ass ; but the latter is every way inferior 
to the former. Mules are hardy, sure- 
footed animals, and, in the mountainous 
parts of Spain and Italy, are far more useful 
than horses, heing capable of carrying 
equally heavy burdens, and enduring lone- 
continued fatigue. Mules have been much 
employed, both in ancient and modern 
times. The Roman ladies had equtpages 
drawn hy mules; and at this day, in Spain. 
they are generally used with the coaches of 
the nobility.——The term {sa sometimes ap- 
plied also to other hybrids, besides those 
produced between the horse and the ass. 
——~MULE, in Manufactures, the name 
given to a contrivance, invented by Cromp- 
ton about the year 1777, for producing flner 
yarn than was spun by the machines 
previously in use. At present, the mule is 
employed in the fabrication of the most 
delicate articles; thread bas been produced 
by it of such fineness that what was made 
from a pound of cotton has bcen sufficient 
to reach 167 miles, 

MUI/LER Qnouleur: Fr.), a stone held in 
the hand, and used by painters and apothe- 
caries for grinding colours, &c., on another 
stone. 

MUL/LET (mullus: Lat., a name given 
to fishes belonging to two ichthyological 
gecnera, the grey mullet (Afugzl), and the 
red mullet (Afullwa). Red mullets were 
held in such estimation by Roman epicures 
that they were sometimes sold for their 
weight in silver. Itis recorded that 2401, 
were paid for three fishes, of unusual size, 
by a Roman eptcure. The roes are known 


The offspring of a mulatto and | in Italy under the name of botargo -—MUL- 
| LRT (molette, the rowel of a spur: Fr.), { 


Heraldry, a star-shaped ornament, added 
to the family arms by the third of the Juntor 
branches, 

MUL‘LION (moulure, o moulding: Fy.), 
in Archiitecture, the post, or bar, dividing 
the Hights ina window, Vertical mullions 
are termed wunvions; those which are 
horizontal), transoms, 

MULTILAT’ERAL (multus, many; and 
latus, a side: Lat.), polygonal; {n Geometry, 
a tern applied to those figures which have 
more than four rides and angles. 

MULTILOC'ULAR (Qmultus, many; and 
loculus, a compartment: Lat), in Botany, 
having many cells ; as, a multilocular peri- 


arn, 
MULTINO'MIAL (multua, many ; and no- 
men, a name: Lat), in Mathematics, aterm 
applied to such roots xs are composed of 
mauy names, parts, or members. 
MUL/TIPLE (multiplex, manifold: Let), 
in Arithmetic, a number which containa 
some other, called its measure, more than 
once: thus 6 isa multiple of 2, containing 
it thrice, and 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, and 8, 
containing the first twice, the second 
thrice, &c——MULTIPLE Ratio or PRo- 
PORTION, that which exists between mul- 
tiples. If the leas term be an aliquot part 
of the greater, the ratio of the greater to 
the Jess is called a multiple ratio; and that 
of the less to the greater a subd-multiple 
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an arithmetical operation by which {s found 
the sum of one number (the multiplicand) 
taken as many times as there are units In 
another (the multiplier); thus 10 multiplied 
by 5 is increased to 50. The result of the 
operation is the product,—_—Cross MULTI- 
PLICATION, otherwise called duodecimal 
arithmetic, an expeditious method of mu)- 
tiplying things of several species or deno- 
minations, by others likewise of several 
species, &c. (See DUODFOCIMALS.] 

MUL’TIPLYING GLASS, in Optics, a 
giass with several plane sides, each of 
which presents a separate picture of an 
object. Its effect is due to the rays oflight, 
which tssue from the same point, under- 
going different refractions, so as to enter 
the eye from every surface in a different 
direction. 

MUL‘/TIVALVE (muitus, many; and 
valva@, the leaves of a door: Lat.) in Con- 
chology, a term sometimes applied to those 
shelle thet consist of more parts than two, 
such as the Chitons and the Pholades The 
multivalves do not form a nitural division 
of molluses 

MUL/‘TURE (moulture : Fy.; from molo, I 
gtind: Zat.), in Scotch Law, the payment 
given to the proprietor of a mill for grind- 
ing corn, 

MUM (mumime: Ger), amalt NWquor much 
used in Germany. It is made of the malt of 
wheat, with a small proportion of oatmeal 
and ground beans. 

MU'MIA (Arab; from mum, wax), in 
Mineralogy, a sort of bitumen or mineral 
pitch, which is soft and tough, like shoe 
makers wax, when the weather is warm, 
but brittle, like pitch, in cold weather. It 
ls found in Persia, where it Js highly 
valued. 

MUMMY (last), a dead bodv preserved by 
antiseptica, according to methods practised 
by the ancient Uwyptians. The processes 
for this purpose were very various: some of 
the mummies which have been opened 
having been dried by vegetable and balsamic 
substances, others by salt or natron. In the 
former case, aromatic guns or asphaltum 
were used; and those so treated are genre 
rally in good preservation. Those dried 
with snline substances are of a black, hard, 
smooth appearance; on exposure to the air 
they attract moisture, and become covered 
with a saline substance. The bodics are 
rolled up in bandages of silk and linen, 
which are sometimes 1000 yards in length. 
The coffin is usually of sycamore, cedar, or 
pasteboard; the case is in one piece, covered 
within and without by paintings, repre- 
senting funeral scenes, and « great variety 
of other subjects: the cover, which fs also in 
one piece, is ornamented In the same man- 
ner, and contains, also, the face of the 
deceased in rellef, painted, and often gilded. 
The Egyptians embalmed, not only the 
human species, but all the animals held 
sacred by their religion. We are not to 
{inagine that Egypt was the only place fn 
which the preservation of the bodies of the 
dead was attended to. In every country 
the custom of embalniing has been occa- 
sionally practised; a large number of 
mummies have been discovered in the en- 
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virons of Durango, in Mexico. They are in 
a sitting posture, but have the same wrap- 
pings, bands, and ornaments as the Egyp- 
tian. In the British Museum considerable 
space {s allotted to the Egyptian mummies. 
There are some mummies produced natu- 
rally, by the peculiar conditions of the svil 
and atmosphere, which dry the animal tia- 
sues 80 rapidly, that the body is preserved 
from putrefaction. 

MUMPS ee to nibble: Dut.), the 
common name of the disease called by me- 
dical practitioners Oynanche parotidea, or 
a swelling of the parotid glands. It seems, 
occasionally, to be the effect of cold, and 
children are more subject to it than adults. 
It is often epidemic, and by some is thought 
contagions, 

MUN’DIO (mwndig, from mwn, a mnine: 
Wel.), in Mineralogy, a Cornish name for 
tron pyritesr 
MUNICIP{AL (mwneipalis, belonging to 
atown: Lat), in the Roman civil law, aw” 
epithet which signifies invested with the 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens. 
Thus the municipal cities were those whose 
inhabitants were capable of enjoying civil 
offices in the city of Rome; though the 
greater part of them had no asuffraces or 
votes there.——In modern times, Muntenpal 
law relates to the citizens and inhabitants 
of a state, and is thus distinguished from 
political law, commerccal law, and the law of 
nations. Municipal oficera are those elected 
in cities and boroughs, under the Munictpal 
Corporation Reform Act, for the purposes 
of local gavernment. 

MU'/NIMENTS (mtumimentum, a defence: 
Lat), in Law, the writings relating to a per- 
B0n's inheritance, by which he is enabled to 
defend his title to his estare; or, in a more 
general sense, all manner of evidences, such 
as charters, feoffments, releases, &c., but 
more especially those belonging to public 
bodles,—— MUNIMENT ROoM,a small strong 
room {Ina cathedral, college, or university, 
destined for keeping the seal, charters, &c. 

MUNI’TION (munitio: Lat.), the provi- 
sions with which a place is furnished in 
order for defence; or that which follows a 
camp for its subsistence.——M™MUNITION 
Surps are those that have naval or military 
stores on board, and attend or follow a fleet 
to supply ships of war, 

MUN’JEET, a species of madder, pro- 
duced in various parts of India, and used in 
dyeing: the red which it produces being 
nearly the same as that produced from 
European madder 

MU’RAL ARCH (muralis, belongtug to 
A wall: Lat.), the segment of a large circle, 
fixed in the meridian against the wall) of an 
observatory, for measuring the meridian 
altitudes, or zenith distances, of heavenly 
bodies, 

MU’/RAL CIR’/CLE (same dertv.), or MU- 
RAL QUADRANT, in Astronomy, a large in- 
strument, fixed in the meridian, for the 
purpose of measuring the distances of stars 
from the pole or zenith. It ts attached toa 
stone wall or pler of solid masonry. As its 
purpose is to measure angular distances in 
the meridian, its axis must be truly hori- 
zontal; aleo the plane of its circle vertica'’ 
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and in the meridian ; the line of sight must 
be at right angles to the axis, and parallel 
to the plane of the cirole. Entire circles 
are susceptible of more accurate division 
than quadrantssand are much Jess Hable to 
deringement, Troughton's, in Greenwich 
observatory, is six feet in diameter; it was 
placed there in 1812, and has shown that a 
good mural cirole is the most important in- 
Btrument in an observatory. 

MURA’/LIS CORO'’NA (& mural crown: 
Lat), among the ancient Romans, a crown, 
consisting of a circlet of gold, indented 
and embattled, bestowed on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place, and 
there planted a standard. 

MUR’/DER (meurtre: Fr.), in Law, the 
wilful and felonious killing a person from 
premeditated malice; provided the party 
wounded or otherwise hurt die within a 
year and a day after the crime is committed. 
To constitute murder in Jaw, the person 
killing another must be of suund mind, and 
the act must be done with malice prepense 
and aforethought; but malice may be iin- 
plied as well as expressed. 

MU’‘/REX (Zat.), a genus of untvalve mol- 
luacsa, from some species of which the an- 
cients obtained a purple dye, The animals 
feed on other molluscs. About 200 species 
are known, some of which are curiously 
epined. Murex tenwapma isa shell of this 
kind, well known to collectors. 

MU’RIACITE, an anhydrous sulphate of 
lime, containing a little common salt, 

MU’RIATES, in Chemistry, salts com- 
posed of what was formerly called murlatic 
acid, but now termed hydrochloric acid, and 
na base. The salts are called chlorides, that 
fa, combinations of chlorine, the radicle of 
the acid, with the metallic or other bases 
of the oxides; water being formed, during 
the combination, by the union of the 
hydrogen of the muriatic acid with the oxy- 
gen of the oxide, Common salt (chloride 
of sodium) is the most abundant of these 
compounds, which from itare termed haloid 
(hala, the sea; and erdos, form: Gr). 

MORIAT'IC A’OID (muna, brine: Lat), 
called also, and more correctly, hydrochlo- 
ro acid,isu combination of hydrogen and 
chlorine. 1t {8 the spirit of aalt of the shops, 
and fs obtained by acting on common galt 
with strong sulphuric acid. Water is de 
composed ; its hydrogen goea tu the chlo- 
rine of the chloride, and forms bydrochloric 
acid; and ita oxygen goes to the sodium, 
furming soda, which, combining with the 
sulphuric acig, forms sulphate or bisulphate 
of soda. Muriatic acid is a gas, without 
colour, but of a penetrating taste and smell; 
it does not support combustion, is intensely 
sour, and is absorbed in large quantities by 
water, unless that fluid ia hot, or is satura- 
ted with common salt. It is liquefied by a 
pressure of abuut 40 atmospheres, that fs, a 
pressure of 600 Ibs, to the square inch, The 
ordinary muriatic acid fs a strong solu- 
tion of this gas in water, which may be 
made to contain 480 voluines of it; or, 
in other words, one cubic inch of water 
will absorb 480 cubic inches of the gaseous 


acid, 
MU‘RIGATED (muricatus, pointed: Lat,), 


— 
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in Botany, having the surface covered with 
short hard excrescences. 

MUR’/RAIN (F,), the popular name of a 
malignant epizootic influenza, to which cat- 
tle are subject, and which sometimes makes 
great havoc among them. It appears in 
the form of an extremely inflammatory 
adema, generally confining itself to one of 
the hind quarters of theanimal. It is most 
common in spring and autumn, and usually 
attacks young cows. The side affected be- 
comes discoloured and swollen; there is 
Jameness and inability to move, a peculiar 
emphysemaover different parts of the body, 
but particularly the spine; and all the 
syinptoms of putrid fever which usuilly 
appear in diseases of a typhoid character, 
manifest themselves. Gangrene speedily 
supervenes, and few animals survive more 
than ten or twelve hours. It is known by 
different names in different places Abund- 
ance of fresh air, with plentiful fumigation 
by means of chlorine or chloride of lime, 
and the immediate removal of the infected, 
are the best preservatives against it. 

MURR/HINE VA‘SES (murrhina vasa: 
from murrha, the material of which they 
were made—supposed to be Huorspar: Lat.), 
splendid antique vessels, made of a material 
the nature of which is not certainly knowu, 
and equally distinguished for the beauty of 
their execution and the costliness of their 
material. They were brought by Pompey 
from Asia to Rome, after his victory over 
Mithridates, and were of great value, 

MUS (a mouse; Lat), in Zoology, a genus 
of rodent animals coinprehending the rate 
and tulec 

MUbA’CLAB, in Botany, a nat, ord. of en- 
dogenous plants, natives of warm countries, 
containing five genera, Streliizia and Helt- 
contra s two of these genera have remarkably 
handsome flowers. The Traveller’s Tree, a 
splendid palm-like plant, belongs to the 
genus Ravenala, Tothe genus Musa belong 
the BANANAS and PLANTAINS. All the 
spectes abound with a strong fibre; that of 
Afusa textilzes forms Manilla hemp. 

MUS'‘CA (a fly: Zat.),1n Entomology, a 
genus of dipterous insects,——Musoa IN- 
DIOA, in Astronomy, a southern constella- 
tion, 

MUS’CADINE, MUS’CADEL, MUSCA- 
TEL’, or MUSCAT’ (muscadin: Fr.; from 
musca, a fly: Lat—because files are very 
fond of the grape), a rich kind of wine, the 
produce of a peculiar varicty of grape, the 
growth of Italy and the south of France. 

MUS’/OH VOLITAN’TES (flies flitting 
about: Zat.), certain dark spots, which seein 
to filt before the eyes of many people on 
looking at the sky, a candle, or other bright 
object ; and so called from their resembling 


flies. 

MUS‘CLE (musculus: Lat.). What we call 
flesh is for the most part composed of mus- 
cle. It consists of bundles of fibres, united 
by areolar or cellular tissue. When torn 
into its ultimate fibres, there are found to 
be two kinds, one terined organic or un- 
striped muscle, the other voluntary or 
striped muscle, The former consists of 
solid plongared fibres, thicker in the middle 
than at the ends. The latter is composed 
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of slender fibriliss, each inclosed in a pheath, 
and marked transversely by alternate light 
and dark spaces. On closer examination 
with the microscope, a fibrilia is seen to con- 
sist of a number of cells placed end to end, 
each of them containing a cavity filled with 
some highly refracting substance. When 
the fibril is in a state of contraction, the 
dark space presents a nearly equare ahape ; 
but in the ordinary state of relaxation, the 
dark spaces are longer than wide. The two 
kinds of fibrils have the same chemical 
composition, The diameter of these flbrils 
differs greatly tn the muscle of different 
animals. Nerves, blood-vessele, and other 
vascular tissue, ramify amongst, and aie 
supported by, the muscular tissue.——Mus- 
culur motion is of three kinds, voluntary, 
involuntary, and mixed, The voluntary 
notions of muscles procecd from an exertion 
of the will; thus the mind directs the arm 
to be raised or depressed, the kuee to be 
bent, the tongue tomove, &c. The wvolun- 
tary motions of muscles are performed by 
organs, without any attention of the mind, 
as the contraction and dilatation of the 
heart, arteries, veins, absorbents, stomach, 
intestines, &e. The mrzred motions are those 
which are mm part under the control of the 
will, but which ordinarily act without our 
betug conscious of Chel actingg; and are 
perceived in the muscles of respiration, the 
intercostal and abdominal museles, and the 
diaphragm, When a muscle acts, it be- 
comes shorter and thicker; both its origin 
and insertion are drawn towards its middle, 
When a muscle is wounded or otherwise 
irritated, {t contracts independently of the 
will; this power fs called erritability, and it 
is a property pecullar to, and inherent in, the 
muscles If the nerve belonging to 4 mus- 
ele is cut, the powers of the muscle are first 
disturbed, and then cease; but if electricity 
be transmftted through the nerve before 
rigidity supervenes, the action of the mus- 
cle will, to a certain extent, be recalled; 
and hence the nervous fluid and electricity 
are supposed to be identical. The intensity 
of muscular contraction, that is, the de- 
gree of power with which the fibres draw 
themselves together, is regulated by the 
action of the brain Muscles consist of 
brine with some albumen, and the gela- 
tine and fat derived from the cellular mem- 
brane; also hematosine, osmazone, and the 
other constituents of the blood: hence they 
constitute the most nutritious species of 
animal food. 

MUSOOVA’DO, unrefined sugar, or the 
raw material from which Joaf sugar {s pro- 
cured by refining. Muscovado is obtained 
from the juice of the sugar-cane by evapo- 
ration and draining off the liquid part called 
molasses. 

MU’SES (muse: ,in the poetry of the 
ancients, personifications of the various 
branches of knowledge in which human 
sxenius displays itself. They were beauti- 
fully said to be the daughters of Jove and 
Mnemosyne, or Memory ; and they were re- 
presented as companions of Apollo upon 
Parnassus. They were said to be nine, 
namely :—Clio, to whom was attributed the 
invention of history; Melpomene, the in- 


ventor of tragedy; Thalia, of comedy; Eu 
chore, 


a oe 
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terpe, of the use of the fute; Terpal 

of the harp; Erato, of the lyre and lute, 
Oalllope, of heroic verse; Urania, of agtro- 
logy ; and Polyhymnia, of rhetoric. 

MUBSE’UM (mouseron, literally a seat of 
the muses: Gr.), a place set apart as a repo- 
sitory for curious, valuable, and interesting 
objects connected with the arts and gcl- 
ences, more especially such as relate to 
natural history. The term was originally 
applied to a study, or a place devoted to 
learned men, in the royal palace of Alexan 
dria, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who founded 
a college, and gave salaries to the several 
members, addiug also an extensive library, 
which was one of the most celebrated tn 
the world.——The British Museum in Lon- 
don 18 & Very extensive and magnificent 
building, and the noblest collection of 
curiosities in the world. In the year 1753, 
parliament having passed an act for pur- 
chasing the museum of Sir Hans Sloane 
and the collection of manuscripts of Lord 
Oxford, called the Harleian Library, for the 
use of the public, twenty-six trustees were 
appointed and incorporated to provide a 
repository for these and some other collec: 
tions, which repository was to be called the 
British Museum. The collections were 
placed originally in Montague House, tho 
residence of the Dukes of Montague in 
Bloomsbury. Since that time vast gifts 
and purchases have been made, in every 
department of ectence, literature, and art. 
The old ducal mansion has been replaced by 
noble buildings, and the convenience of 
the public has been studied tn every possible 
way ; 80 that for extent and usefulness it ia 
altogether unrivalled. It is rich in natural 
history, particularly in apa ia Be It poa- 
scases the marbles brought by Lord Elgin 
fiom Greece, the Townley marbles, a magni- 
Hcent collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
with those brought from Nineveh ; also the 
Hamilton and Portland vases, &c. Ite 
Nbrary contains a vast number of books 
and manuscripts. (See LIBRARY.) Its new 
reading-room is the finest and most con- 
venient structure of the kind in the world, 
being a rotunda of 140 feet in diameter, 106 
in height, and capable of accommodating 
800 readers tn tho moat perfect manner.—— 
The museum of the Vatican is the most 
celebrated in Italy; that of Florence is 
coneidered the next; after which is the 
Museo Borbonico at Naples. On the conti- 
nent, galleries of pictures are termed mu- 
seuimns (mvsées); and, as such, that of the 
Louvre ranke very high. 

MUSH’ROOM (mousseron : Fr.), the popu- 
Jar name of some edible cryptogamic plants 
of a soft structure. They belong to the 
order of fungi. Since many /ungi, closely 
resembling mushrooms in appearance, are 
of a polsonous quality, the greatest caution 
should be used by those who provide them. 
If a mushroom have an offensive smell, a 
bitter, astringent, or sty ptic taste, oris even 
of unpleasant flavour, it is certainly unfit 
for food. Colour, figure, and texture can- 
not be relied on; but the pale or sulphur 
yellow, bright or blood red, and the green: 
ish, are generally poisonous. The aafe kinds 
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have mostly a compact brfitic texture ; the 
flesh is white; and they grow more readily 
in open places than in damp or shady spots. 
The mushrooms used in sauces are the 
Agarteus campestris and the A. arvensis. It 
{a singular that*the former species is consi- 
dered pernicious in Italy. 

MU‘BIO (moustké;: Gr.), the science of 
sounds, considered as capable of producing 
melody, and agreeably affecting the mind 
by a due disposition, combination, and pro- 
portion, It treats of the number, time, 
division, succession, and combination of 
sounds. It is divided into theoretical music, 
which inquires into the properties of con- 
cords and discords, and explains their com- 
binations and proportions for the produc- 
tion of melody and harmony; and practical 
music, which is the art of applying the 
theory of music in the composition of all 
sorta of pleces, tunes, and airs. Music 1s 
also either vocal or instrumental. Vocal 
music is the melody of a aingle voice, or 
the harmony of two or more Voices in con- 
cert; instrumental music is that produced 
by one or more instruments. Every musi- 
cal production ought to be expressive of 
feelings, and, through them, of ideas; but 
though music of some kind exists wherever 
the human species ia found, it does not 
follow that every good plece of music must 
please all men alike, or be understood 
equally by all; because music is an art re- 
quiring cultivation of the mind and heart 
to appreciate it fully. As civilization ad- 
vances, music, as a science, gains pew ad- 
mirera.—The Jews were fond of music in 
their religious ceremonies, their feasts, 
their public rejoicings, their marriages, and 
their mournings. The music of the temple 
was performed by the famillesa of Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun, the Levites, whose 
whole businesa was to learn and practise 
this agreeable art ; and abundant provision 
was made for them, that they might not be 
prevented from pursuing their niusical atu 
Gies by the cares of Hfe. Kings and great 
men among the Jews cultivated music, and 
David made a very great proficiency in it. 
Indeed, music reached a high perfection 
among the Hebrews, and part of their reli- 
gious service consisted in chanting solemn 
pasima, with instrumental accompaniments. 
—The invention of the lyre {a ascribed to 
Hermes Trisinegistus, the Mercury of the 
Egyptians, which is a proof of its antiquity ; 
but a still greater proof of the existence of 
musical {ustruments amongst thein at a 
very early period is drawn from the figure 
of an instrungent said to be represented on 
an obelisk, erected, as is supposed, by Se- 
sostris at Heliopolis, TheGreeks, we know, 
were exceedingly fond of music, It had a 
considerable share in their education ; and 
80 great was its influence over their bodies 
as well as their minds, that it was thought 
to bea Daas for many disorders, 

MU’‘SICALGLAS’SES, [See HARMONICA.) 

MUSK (muse: F¥.), a dry, light, and fri- 
able substance, of a dusky black colour, 
tinged with purple; {t is of a very strong 
odour, and is agreeable only when in small 
guantity, or moderated by mixture with 
somé other perfume. It fs imported into 
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England from China; but an inferior kind 
is brought from Bengal, and a still worse 
description from Russia, From its being a 
very high-priced article, it is often adul- 
terated, and most usually with dried blood, 
& substance it very much resembles in ap- 
pesrance.——The Moschus moschlferus, or 
Thibet musk-deer, from which the perfume 
is obtained, in size and figure resembling a 
small roebuck, It has no horns; the hair 
of the body ig Jong, and stands erect; the 
tail short; the ears long and narrow; the 
hoofs black ; and the tusks, which are nearly 
two inches iong, project considerably. The 
inale is furnished with a small bag, about 
the size of a hen’s egg, hanging from the 
abdomen, in which is contained the musk. 
As this animal is naturally timid, it lives on 
the cliffs and summits of lofty mountains; 
and in running, leaping, and climbing, dis- 
plays astonishing agility. 

MUSKETOO’N, a species of ancient mus- 
ket, shorter, thicker, and wider in the bore, 
than that in ordinary use. It was common 
in the time of Louis XIV. and subsequently. 

MUSK’-OX, the Ovibos moschatus; an 
animal of the ox tribe, which inhabits the 
most barren parts of North America, to the 
north of the 60th parallel. It is much 
smaller than the common ox. Its horns 
are very broad at the base, covering the 
forehead and crown of the head, but each 
curving downwards between the eye and 
ear, until about the level of the mouth, 
when they turn upwards, The colour of the 
hair is generally brown; on the neck and 
between the shoulders, it is long, matted 
and somewhat curled, causing the animal 
to appear humped ; on the shoulders, sides, 
and thighs, it is of such a length as to hang 
down below the middie of the leg. The 
legs are short and thick, and furnished with 
narrow hoofs. When lean, the flesh smells 
strongly of musk. 

MUBSK’-RAT, called in Canada, the Mus 
quash, the Ondatra zwethicus of naturalists, 
a rodent animal allied to the beaver, which 
yields an oily fluid, having the perfume of 
musk, The colour of ita body is a reddish- 
brown, the belly and breast of an ash colour. 
The hair is soft and glossy, and beneath it 
is a thick coat, which is much used in the 
manufacture of hats. An immense number 
of skins are annually imported into this 
country, They live on the banks of small 
rivers ; and where the banks are high they 
form large and extensive burrows, which 
have entrances below the surface of the wa- 
ter, and gradually ascend till they terminate 
in a chamber above the level of high water. 

MUSK’-ROSEH, a sort of rose from which 
a highly odorous oll is extracted at Tunis. 

MUS’LIN (mousseline: Fr.), a fine sort of 
cotton cloth, whicb bears a downy nap on its 
surface. This nap the French call mousse, as 
resembling moas ; whence the name musiin. 
Muslins are made in the greatest perfection 
in Asia; but the nations of Eurupe imitate 
the manufacture with great success. The 
extreme Hghtneas of the finer kinds pro- 
duced in the East is admirable, But some 
derive the word from Mouseul, a city in 
Aslatic Turkey. 

MUS’SEL, the populsr name of several 
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species of bival uses, The seamus-{ MYRIAD omibtas, ten thousand: Or, 
a bp Myttias, Immense | the number ten thousand ; or, in poetical 


sels belong to the genus 


quantities of these mussels are collected on 
our coaste for food. At times they are de- 
teterious, and persons have occasionally 
died from eating them. The animal anchors 
tteelf by abyssus. The horse mussel belong 
to the genus Modsola; some of them bur 
row, others spin a nest. The river mussels 
belong to the genus Unio. They secrete an 
inferior kind of pearl, and these were for- 
merly collected from the mussels of the 
Scotch rivera. The swan mussele, which ro- 
semble the last, but with a slight difference 
in the shell A single female has been 


computed to contain 600,000 young. 


MUS‘SULMAN (the dual of moslem, ot 
which the plural is muslemina, literally ro- 
signed to God: Arab.), or MOS’LEM, a fol- 
lower of Mahomet. Thi word signifies, in 


the Turkish Janguage, a true believer. 


MUBT (mustum: Lat), the juice of the 
grape, which by fermentation fs converted 


into wine, 


MUS’TARD (moutarde;: Fr.), the ground 
seeds of some species of cruciferous plants 
belonging to the genus Simapis It isa 
powerful stimulant, which fis often taken 
Internally, and ia used externally in cata~ 


plisma 

MUSTER’LA (8 weasel: Lat), in Zoology, 
a genus of carnivorous animals, including 
the common weasel and the ermine 

MUS‘TER-ROLL (mustern, to inapect: 

| Ger), in a Military sense, a Hat of the off- 
| cere and men in every regiment, which fs 
delivered to the muster-master, Inspecting 
Geld-officer, or whoever ts appointed to ex- 
j amine it, 

MUTE (mutus, dumb: Lat), in Law, a 
person that remains speechless when he 
ought to answer or plead. Such a person is 
now considered to plead not guilty, which 1s 
entered by the proper officer; in former 

| times he was compelled to answer by tor- 
ture,—-—-M UTE, a dumb officer of the serag- 
lio, usually employed as an executioner. 
—~—One of those employed to stand before 
a house in which there is a corpse.——In 
Grammar, a letter that ie written but not 
Pronounced, as the vowel e at the end of 

| Many English words, in some of which, 
however, it changes the pronunciation of 
the preceding vowel, rendering {t long; 
thus, bite, The e mute was formerly added 
more generally to the end of words, partl- 
oularly of nouns. Mutes also are consonants 
which emit no sound without a vowel; as 
b, t, @, k&, with ¢e and g hard.——Murr, 
in Hineralogy an epithet for minerals which 
do not ring when they are struck, 

ree a death a mutineer: Fr.), an {n- 
surrection of soldiers or sermen, or an open 
resistance to the authority of their com- 
manders, Any attempt to excite opposition 
to lawfal authority, or any act of contempt 
towards officers, or disobedience of com- 
mands, fe by the British mutiny act de- 
clared to be mutiny, and 1s punishable by 
the sentence of & court-martial. 

MYOG’RAPHY or MYOL/OGY (muon, a 
muscle ; and grapho, I write ; or logos, a dis- 
course : Gr.), that part of anatomy which 
treats of the muscles of the human hody 
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lan an innumerable multitade. 
MYRIAMETRE (merias, ten thousand, 
Gr.; and métre), ? French measure coutato- 
ing ten thousand métres; cqual to 1003013 
yards, or two of the old leagues, 
MYRIAPODA (murias, ten thousand ; 
poda, feet : Gr.), in Zoology, aclassof tnver- 
tebrate animals, which are wingless and pos- 
sess one Or two pairs of feet to each ring 
of the body. They have antennm, and are 
all terrestrial. They are divided into two 
sections +—1. Chtlopoda, the centipedea, &c, 
a: Chilognatha, the scolopendra, &c. 
MYR‘IARE, a French superficial measure 
of ten thousand ares, or 1,000,000 square 


métres, 

MYRIOINE’ (muritkinos, belonging to the 
myrtie: Gr—on account of wax being the 
product of some of the species), in Che- 
mistry, one of the proximate principles of 
bee’a wax, obtained by boiling in alcohol 

MYRIOLITRE (murias, ten thousand: 
Gr.; and litre), a French measure of capa 
city, containing ten thousand tres, or 
610,280 cubic inches, that {s, very nearly 355 
cublie feet. 

MYRIORA'MA (murias, ten thousand; 
and orama,a view : Gr.),a moveable picture, 
capable of forming anu almost endless ya- 
riety of picturesque scenes, by means of 
several fragments or sections of landscapes 
on cards, which may be placed together tn 
numberless combinations, 

MYRME’LEON (murmoa, anant;and leon, 
a lion: Gr.), agenus of neuropterous insects, 
including the ant ron. 

MYROB’/ALAN (murobalanoss from mu- 
ron, ointment; and balanos, any glandular 
fruit: Gr.), a dried fruit brought from the 
Kast Indies; the produce of trees belong- 
ing to the genus Terminalia, nat, ord. Com. 
bretacee The Hindoos use it both in medi- 
elne and tn calico printing. It has an un- 
Pleasant bitter taste; produces, with Iron, 
a durable black dye and ink ; and with alum, 
aver) full, though dark, brownish yellow, 

MYRRH (murrha: Gr ; from mer, to be 
bitter: Heb.), a fragrant, bitter, aromatic 
gum-reain, issuing by incision, and some- 
times spontaneously, from the trunk and 
larger branches of a shrub growing on the 
Abyssinian coast, called by botanists Balsa- 
modendron Myrrha, nat, ord. Amyridacea, 
Myrrh !s Nght and brittle; does not melt 
when heated; burns with difficulty ; and 
ylelda ofl by distillation, 

MYRTA’CEE, a natural oper of trees 
and shrubs, the greater numer of which 
may be recognised by the leaves etre | op- 
posite, and marked with transparent dots 
and their having a vein running parallel 
with the margin, The common MYRTLE ia 
a shrub of this order, which containa some 
fruit-bearing trees, such as the Pomegra- 
nate, Rose Apple, and Guava. The trees 
producing cloves, all-spice, and Suepat oll 
belong to the order, 88 well ag the calyptl 
of Australia, the Stringy barks and Guty 
trees of the colonists, some of which are 
200 feet = Beveral yield oils which are. 
likely to useful in medicine, Thore 
singular flowering shrubs, the Bottle 
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N, the fourteenth letter and eleventh con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, ts an im- 
perfect mute, or semi-vowel, because part 
of ita articulation may be continued for any 
length of time; it is also a liquid, and a 
nasal letter, the ound being formed by forc- 
ing the voice strongly through the mouth 
and nostrils, and, at the same time, inter- 
cepting it, by applying the tip of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, with the Iips 
open. It has one sound only, and after m 
{s allent, or nearly so, as in Aymn, condemn. 
Among the ancients, N, as a numeral, stood 


for 900; and with a dash over it, for 9000. 


N. or No. is an abbreviation for numero, 
namber; also for north; for Nota, as N. B. 
nota bene (mark well); for New, as N. 8. 
New Style; for Non, as N. L. Non liquet (the 
cause is not a clear one); for Notartua, as 
N. P. Notarius Publicus (notary public); 
Nem, con., nemine contradicente (no one con- 


are represented as beautiful women, having 


their heads crowned with rushes, and ro- 
clining against an urn, from which water 
is fowing. 

NAVANT (nageant, swimming: F*.), in 
Heraldry, an epithet for fish that are borne 
across the escutcheon as if swimming. 

NAIL (négel: Ger.), a horny excreacence 
crowing at the ends of the fingers and toea 
of men and animals, When nails are com- 
pressed, curved, pointed, and extended be- 
yond the digit, they are called talons or 
claws, When they encase the extremity of 
the digit like a box, they are called hoofs. 
The substance of the nail is that of the 
skin, hardened, but Ormiy connected with 
it; for this reason, it is extremely sensible 
at its root, where it is yet tender; but at the 
apex, where it {s perfectly hardened, {t is ca- 
pable of being cut without patn.——NaAILa, 
in Building, &¢, small eptkes of fron or , 


tradicting); Nem. dis., nemtne dissentiente | other metal, generally with a head, formed | 


(no one dissenting), &c. 

NA’BO 
Ind.), the governor of a province, or com- 
mander of an army, under the Moguls. Dur- 
ing the decay of the empire of the Moguls, 
some of the nabobs betame independent; 
and remained so, until their dominions 
Were conquered bythe English. In popular 
language, the word is appiied to thoge Euro- 
peans who have amaseed a large fortune in 
India, and live in splendour. 

NAC’ARAT (nacar, mother-of-pear!: 
Span.), a crape or fine linen fabric, dyed 
fugitively of a pale red colour, which ladies 
sometimes rub upon their faces, to give 
them a delicate tinge of pink.—A marine 
shell-bearing mollusc, belonging to the 
genus Pinna, which has a byssus that affords 
silky fibres, woven by the Italians into 
various articles. 

NA’ORITE (nacré, pearl: Fy.), in Minera- 
logy, & substance of a pearly luetre; a sili- 
cate of alumina and potash, found crystal- 
zed in granite. 

NA‘DAB (a prince: Hed.), the sovereign 
pontiff or high-priest of the Persians, whose 
dignity and office are very similar to those 
of the mufti among the Turks. 

NADIR (naveer, opposite: Arab,), in As- 
tronomy, that point of the heavens which 
ia diametrically opposite to the zen{th, and 
directly under the place where we stand 
The senith and nadir are the two poles of 
the horizon. 

NA’HUM, or PROPHEOY OF NAHUMN, a 
eanonical book of the Old Testament. Na- 
hum, the seventh of the twelve minor prv- 
pheta, was a native of Elkoshei, a small 
village of Galilee. The pr tg of his pro- 
pices is the destruction of Nineveh, which 

e describes in the most lively and pathetic 
manner, hia atyle being bold and figurative. 

NA‘IADS ( Naiades; from nao, I flow : Gr.), 
in Mythology, water-nympha, or deities that 
preside over brooks and fountains. They 


for driving into, and fastening together, 


B (nawab; from naib, a deputy:! boards, &c. Of these there are numerous 


i kinds; and of such importance is the ma- ; 
nufacture become, that several patents have | 
lately been taken out for improved nall- , 
making machinery, as well as for nalls made 
by hand labour.——NaIL, a measure of 
length containing the sixteenth part of a 


ya 
| NAIS’SANT (being born: Fr.), in Heral- 
dry, a term applied to any animal issuing 
out of the midst of some ordinary, and show- 
ing only its head, shoulders, fore feet and 
, legs, with the tip of its tall, 
/_N Af'VETE (Fr.), absence of artifice, The 
, essential meaning of the word is, a natural, 
unreserved expression of sentiments and 
thoughts, without regard to conventional 
rules, and without weighing the construc- 
tion which may be put upon the language 
or conduct. When it is genuine, it implies 
& gulleicsa simplicity of heart, unfmpaired 
by the chilling experience of society; but 
when affected, it is pre-eminent hypocrisy, 
and a good judge of human nature will jn- 
faliibly detect ft, 

NAME (nomen: Lat.), a word by which 
men have agreed to express some idea, or 
which serves to signify a thing or subject 
spoken of. Names are either proper or ap- 
pellative. Proper names aré those which 
represent some person or place, #0 as to 
distinguish it from all others of the same 
species. Names of persons are either Chris 
tian names, being given us at baptism, o1 
surnames ; the first is intended for the dis- 
tinction of individuals, the second for the 
distinction of families, The Romans usually 
had three names : the prenomen, answering 


to our Christian name; the nomen, that of 
the tribe ; and cognomen, that of the family ; 
to these was sometimes added theagnomen, 
derived from some peculiarity in the che- 
racter ofthe individual. Allareexemplified 
in the names Publius Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
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canus. We do not use A ee A ee a clan-name 
or an 

NANKEEN’ or NANKIN’,a sort of cotton 


cloth, of a firm texture, which takes its 
name from Nahkin, in China, where it was 
originally manufactured. It isnow imitated 
in most other countries where cotton goods 
are woven; but none js equal to that made 
in the Bast, on account of the natural colour 
of the cotton (the Gossypium religzosum) 
being reddish, while we are compelled to 
dye what we manufacture. 

NAPHTHA (@7.), or ROOK-OIL, in Mine- 
ralogy, one of the thinnest of the liquid 
bitumena, the thicker kinda being called 
Petroleum. It issues from the earth, is of 
a light brown or yellowish colour, and is 
found on the borders of aprings round the 
shores of the Caspian Ben. It feels greasy, 
has a bituminous smell, easily takes fire, 
and fs so Hgbt as to float on water. The 
city of Genoa is lighted by means of a naph- 
tha spring at Amiano, in the state of Parma. 
Theterm naphtha is also given to one of the 
products of the distillation of coal. It in- 
flames at a low temperature, and is too 
dangerous to be used in lamps, 

NAPH’THALINE (last), a white and 
highly volatile substance, which may be 
extracted by distillation from coal tar, Its 
vapour condenses into white flaky crystals. 
It 18a compound of carbon and hydrogen, 
and, with sulphuric acid, forms sulpho-naph- 
thalic acid 

NA'PLES YEL’LOW, a fine pigment, em- 
ployed not only in ofl- painting, but also for 
porcelain and enamel It has a fresh, bril- 
liant, rich hue. Of late years chromate of 
lead has very much superseded its use. 

NAROIS‘SUS (narkissos, from narké, tor- 
por: Gr—on account of the effects pro- 
duced by its smell), {n Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Amaryliidacee, including 
daffodila, jonquils, tazvettas, &c. 

N ARCOT’108 (narkdtekos ; from narké, tor- 
por: Gr,), soporiferous medicines, which, 
by causing stupefaction, take away the 
sense of pain. They seem to act first as 
stimulanta; in large doses they produce 
tranquillity of mind, torpidity, and even 
coma, They are distinguished from mere 
sedatives, which produce no preliminary ex- 
cu cuent Opium is a narcotic; henhane, a 
sedative, 

NAR‘COTINE (same dertv.), in Chemistry, 
the pure narcotic principle of opfum. 

NARD (nardos: Gr.; from nerd; Heb.),a 
species of aromatic of], with which the an- 
clents anointed themselves at their feasts, 

NAR‘WAL, or NAR’WHAL (Narwall; 
Ger ), in Zoology, the Monodon monoceros, a 
cetaceous animal, [8ee MONODON.} 

NA/SAL (nasus, the nose: Lat), an epl- 
thet sometimes applied to the letters mand 
n, because their sound partly depends upon 
the nose.—NASAL BONES, two small boues 
in the face, forming the osseous portion of 
the nose, 

NASTUR’TIUM (Lat.: as tf nast-tortrum, 
a torment of the nose, from its pungent 
smell), in Botany, & genus of cruciferous 
plants, including the common water-cress. 
The name is commonly given to the Indian 
sreases, plants of the nat. ord. Tropevlacee. 
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NATA/‘LIS, or NATA’LIS DI‘ES (literally 
a birthday : Lat.), the day on which the birth 
of any one is commemorated ; but the term 
was used by the ancients more particolarly 
to signify the anniversary of the birthday 
of a deity, an emperor, or a distinguished 
person. On such occasions, every Roman 
was dressed Jn white, wore a ring called the 
annulus natalie, offered sacrifices to the 
genius of the person whose birthday was 
cereurenes: and terminated the whole with 
a feast 

NA’TIONAL DEBT, a sum borrowed by 
government, on the security of the exist- 
ing taxes, which are pledged to the lender 
for the payment of the interest on the sum 
borrowed. Thus, at the Revolution, for 
the purpose of avoiding unpopular taxation, 
the English government borrowed of a 
company then incorporated under the name 
of the Bank of England ; and, as the syatem 
was found convenient, this debt Increased. 
The progressive augmentation of the na- 
tional debt was as follows :—At the Revolu- 
tion, in 1688, it was 664,263/.; at the acces- 
sion of queen Anne, in 1702, 16,304,708. ; 
at the accession of George I., in 1714, 
54,145,8631, ; at the accession of George II, 
in 1727, 52, 092, 2381.; at the commencement 
of the ‘American war, in 1775, 128,583,635/ , 
at the conclusion of the American war, i 
1784, 249,851,6281,; at the commencement 
of the French revolutionary war, in 1793, 
239,350,1481, ; at the conclusion of the French 
revolutionary War, 840,850,4911.; on the Ist 
of February, 1817, when ’the English and 
Trish exchequers were consolidated, 
840,850,491. The debt cancelled from the 
lst of February, 1817, to the Sth of January, 
1850, Was 49,041,1538/., ‘leaving the remaining 
debt at 791, 809,338! 279,551 persons were 
receiving half-yearly dividends, from 51 
upwards ; but the number of persons really 
having an interest in the national debt is 
very much greater, since, inthe above enu- 
meration, companies acting as factora or 
trustees for a great number are counted 
only as individuals. In 1856, the national 
debt, on account of the Russian war, had 
become 808,108,7221.; Dut since that time it 
has been reduced bh) a few millions. 

NATIV'ITY (natevitas: Lat.), the day of 
a@ person's birth. The word {a cliefiy used 
in speaking of the saints, as the nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, & But when we 
say the Natty, it is understood to mean 
that of Jesus Ohrist, or COarestmas-day. 
Among the astrologers, it meant a Avro- 
8c which sea, 

NACTROLITE (natron ; and lithos,a stone: 
Gr.), \n Mineralogy, a hydrated silicate of 
soda and alumina, which occurs jn small 
rounded fibrous masses, of a yellowish 
colour. It is called by some prismate 
zeolite 

NA‘/TRON, native carbonate of so or 
ineral alkali This substance was used by 
the Egyptians {n large quantittes when 
embalming. It {3 common {n Egypt; and 
in Mexico and Columbia there are several 
natron Jakes, from the bottom of which 
native mineral natron is dug up.——~Na- 
TRON, the German name for soda, on which 
account sodium ts termed natrium. 
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NAT’URAL (nateraiia: Lat.), in Music, a 
character which contradicts a fiat or sharp 
placed at the beginning of a stave or else- 
where, and causes the note to become what 
it would be if the fiat or sharp were not 
nsed.——_-NATURAL, in Heraldry, a term 
ueed when animals, fruits, flowers, &c., are 
plazoned with their natural colours, 

NAT’U RALIST (naturalis, natural: ZLat.), 
a person well versed in the study of nature 
and the knowledge of natural bodies, eape- 
cially in what relates to animals, vegeta- 
bles, and minerals. 

NATURALIZA‘TION (naturalzs, by birth: 
Lat), in Law, tho act of placing an allen in 
the condition of a natural subject. On me- 
morializing the home secretary, and taking 
a prescribed oath, aliens may acquire nearly 
all the rights of natural-born sub)jc cts, 
except that they cannot become members 
of the privy council, or of either house of 
parliament. (See ALIEN.) Naturalization 
of an alien by act 0f parlrament has a retro- 
spective effect. His son, for instance, born 
before his naturalization, may inherit, &c. 
This is not the case with naturalization by 
certificate of a secretary of state. 

NAIURAL HIS’TORY, in its most ex- 
tensive sense, is the description of material 
existences composing the universe. But 
it ts usually Hiimited to the study of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral objects of 
our globe, In this sense it Includes zovlogy, 
botany, geology, and mineralogy, with their 
dependent sciences, 

NATURAL OR/DERS OF ANI’MALS 
AND PLANTS, as opposed to artifictal 
s)stems, are those in which beings are 
brought more nearly together, in propor- 
tion as they are related in structure and 
affinity. As more animals and plants be- 
come known, and as naturalists become 
better acquainted with thelr structure, 
existing arrangements wil] have to undergo 
repeated modifications. All the organs 
must be taken into consideration, and the 
affinity of any two or more beings will be 
determined by the agreement or disagree- 
ment, first in the more important organs, 
and then tn the less important. The rela- 
tive importance of organs is a matter that 
requires preliminary investigation 

NATTRAL PHILOS/OPHY, or Puysics, 
a collection of sciences, treating of the laws 
of nature, the properties of bodies, so far 
as they are or may be considered to be 
destitute of life, and the action of these 
bodies upon each other. Under this head 
are comprehended astronomy, chemistry, 
electricity, galvanism, magnetism, me- 
chanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, 


NATU RE-PRINT’ING, an art whereby 
truthful impressions of leaves, moszges, 
feathers, embroidery, and other objects, 
may be obtained. It consists of pressing the 
object to be copied intu a plate of soft 
metal, by which means an accurate mould 
is obtained, from which casts can be taken. 
Impressions can then be taken from these 
casts, 

NAUMAOHA (Gr.: from naus,a ship; 
and macké, a fight), the representation of a 
sce-fight, which among the Romanus formed 
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a part of the Ofrcensian games. These 
mock sea-fighta are supposed to owe their 
origin to the time of the firat Punic war, 
when the Romans were first initiated in 
the knowledge of naval affairs. After- 
warde they were intended both to entertain 
the populace and improve thé seamen. 
They were frequently, like other shows, 
produced at the expense of individuala, to 
increase their popularity. Nero exhibited 
one, on an artificial lake, in which large 
marine animals were seen swimming about. 
At one given by Claudius, there were 
19,000 combatants. The seats for the speéc- 
tators, at these exhibitions, were arranged 
somewhat similarly to those in the amphtfe 
theatre—in which, fndecd, 28 well as in 
other places of the same description, nau- 
machie were sometimes exhibited, on a 
smalier but still very magnificent scale. 
The naumachiarti, or persons who fought 
on these occasions, were gladiators, staves, 
criminals, &c.. who were doomed to die, 
unless they were saved by the interposition 
of the people, or of the person presiding at 
the spectacle. 

NAU’SEA (nausta, sea-sickness; from 
nava,a ship: Gr), in Medicine,” sickness 
of the stomach, accompanied by a sensation 
similar to that of sca-sickness, whence its 
name, 

NAUD‘TILUS (naztiloe, a sailor: Gr.), shell- 
bearing molluscs, allied to the cuttle fishes, 
in the class of Cephalopoda. The true nau- 
tilus (NX. pompilius) has a shell formed of 
one continuous plece, rolled into a spiral 
form, snd having its cavity divided into a 
great number of chambers by transverse 
partitiona, each of which has a perforation 
the various perforations being connected 
with each other by means of a pipe carried 
the whole length of the shell The fossil 
sp cies of nautilus, which are very nume- 
rous, are found in all geological formations, 
The Paper Nautilus (Argonauta argo) te a 
different animal, but belonging to the same 
Class. Its shell is thin and translucent, but 
not chambered The long arms are fur- 
nished with numerous suckers, by which it 
lays hold of its prey. The story of tts float- 
ing on the sea tn fine weather, driven along 
by the breeze acting on its safl-shaped arms, 
is a fable repeated from the time of Aris- 
totle to this day. 

NA‘/VAL AR‘CHITEOCTURE (navalts, be- 
longing to aship: Leat,), or SHIP-BUILDING, 
The art of constructing vessels for the pur- 
poses of navigation was practised, after a 
rude manner, in Egypt. Tht Greeks are 
supposed to have derived their knowledge 
of it from the Oarthaginians. But netther 
in Greece nor in Rome did naval architec 
ture rise to what may be considered as the 
result of scientific knowledge. The cru- 
sades first gave the {mpulse to improve- 
ments in ship-building, which, notwith- 
standing, continued for some time at a 
lowebb. The statea of Venice and Genoa 
were the first to increase the size of their 
vessels, but the) were soon surpassed by 
the Spaniards, who firat etnployed cannon. 
The Hanse towns made such progress that 
in the 14th century it was usual fur them to 
let their ships out to foreign princes, In 
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the reign of Henry IV., ships of consider- 
able size began to be built in England, and 
they continued to increase {n magnitude 
unti} the rei of Henry VIII., when the 
Regent, of 1 tons burden, and the Henry 
Grace Dieu, which was larger, were built. 
From the reign of Charles II., the navy of 
Great Britain acquired great importance, 
and in consequence of the wars which have 
since been carried on in several reigns, it 
has risen to its present state.——NAVAL 
STORES comprehend all those articles made 
use of, not only in the royal navy, but for 
naval purposes generally; as timber and 
fron for shipping, pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, 
sail-cloth, gunpowder, ordnance and fire- 
arms of every sort, ship-chandlery, &c. 

NA'VAL CROWN (navalts corona), a 
crown, among the Romans, given to hiin 
who first boarded an enemy’s ship; it was 
a A of gold representing the prow of a 
ship. 

NAVE (navis,a ship: Lat), in Architec- 
ture, the middie or body of a church, ex- 
tending from the baluster or rail of the 
choir to the chief door.—-NavVE (nabe: 
Ger.), that part in the middle of a wheel 
where the spokes are fixed. 

NAVIGA‘TION (navigatio? Lat.), the art 
and science by which, in open seas, ships 
are couducted from port to port, This ts 
effected by the use of charts, and by keep- 
ing a journal of the courses from hour to 
hour, and the distance on each, by means 
of the log-line; also by observations on the 
pun, moon, and stars. Imperfect as were 
the means and knowledge of the ancients 
in thia noble art, yet the Carthaginians, who 
superadded the greatest commercial enter- 
prise to the greatest skill which had yet 
been attained, achieved the most brilliant 
results. They made the whole of the old 
world tributary to their city. Not con- 
tented with exploring every nook and cor- 
ner of the Mediterranean, they left behind 
the limits which had bounded the excur- 
sions of their predecessors, visited the Atlan- 
tic coasts of Europe, the British isles, and, 
pursuing the grand idea which afterwards 
led the Portugnese to India, discovered 
a Vast extent of the western coaat of Africa. 
The art of navigation gained nothing for 
a long period after the fall of Carthage, 
and the invasion of the northern barbarians 
effectua'ly extinguished the few gleams of 
science which had survived her destruction. 
Everything remained stationary for cen- 
turies, until the discovery of the magnet, 
and the inv@ation of the mariner'’s compass 
which followed it. (See MAGNET, COMPASS, 


&e, 

AVIGA'TION LAWS, & most important 
branch of maritime law, defining the pecu- 
Har privileges to be enjoyed by British 
ships, and the way In which they shall be 
manned ; a8 also the conditions under which 
foreign ships shall be allowed to engage in 
the trade of this country, either as import- 
ers or exporters of commodities. As long 
ago as the reign of Henry VII., the im- 
portation of certain commodities was 
prohibited, except in ships belonging to 
English owners, and manned by English 
eeamen, But a regard for our manufac- 


turing and commercial interests led to the 
adoption of, first, what was called the ‘ re- 
ciprocity system’ in our intercourse with 
other nations; to the total repeal of the 
navigation laws in 1850—except that trade 
from one part of any British possession, in 
Asia, Africa, and America, to another part 
of the same possession, muat atill be 
carried on in British ships, unless the legis- 
lature of such possession ask to be freed 
from this restriction; and, finally, to the 


adoption, in a very great degree, of the: 


principles of free trade. 

NA’/VY (navis, a ship: Lat.), the whole 
naval establishment of any country, includ- 
ing the collective body of ships, officers 
men, stores, &c. That part of the navy of 
Great Britain which 1s distinguished by the 
title of the royal navy, comprehends all 
ships of war and their crews, &c. The 
ministerial management of the royal navy 
of Great Britain is entrusted to seven lords 
commissioners for executing the office of 
the lord high-admiral of England, com- 
monly known by the title of lords of the 
admiralty. Commissioners of the navy are 
officers whose department is wholly distinct 
from that of the admiralty. The number 
of those resident in London ts elght, and 
there are others stationed In different parts 
of theempire. They superintend the dock- 
yards, and provide the vessels which the 
aduiiralty requires for service. To the 
royal navy thore also belong a victualling 
office, an office of sick and wounded seamen, 
and a pay office. Ships are classified ac- 
cording to the guns they carry. All those 
having 110 guns and upwards, or whose 
complements conaist of 950 men or more, 
are first-rate. Qneof her majesty’s yachts, 
and all ships having less than 110 guna, and 
not less than 80, and whose war comple- 
ments consist of 750 men and upwards, are 
second-rate. The other royal yachts, and all 
yachts bearing the flag or pendant of an 
admiral, or captain superintendent of a 
dockyard; all ships whose complements 
are under 750, and not less than 620, and 
whose guns are from 70 to 80, are third-rate, 
Ships whose complements are under 620, 
and not less than 450, and whose guns are 
from 50 to 70, are fourth-rate. Ships whose 
complements are under 450, and not less 
than 300, and whose guns are from 36 to 50, 
are fi/th-rate, All other ships having 4 
captain, and whose guns are from 324 to 36, 
are sizth-rate. Steain vessels are assigned & 
rate by the lords of the admiralty. Troop- 
ships, surveying-ships, fire-ships, store- 
ships, or those used on & temporary eer 
vice, do not recetve a rate higher than the 
fourth. 

NAZ’ARITE (nuzar, to separate: Heb.) 
in the Jewish dispensation, one separated 
tothe Lord by avow. Nazarites were sume- 
times bound for their whole lives, at others 
only foratime., They were obliged to re- 
frain from wine, to allow their hair tc grow, 
to avoid coming into contact with a corpse, 
&c. The word Nazarene meant a very dif- 
ferent thing ; it was applied to the natives 
of Nazareth, and was used, in contempt, to 
indicate the first Christians. A sect of 
Nazarenes sprang up in the second century 
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NRAP-TIDES | 
they endeavoured to Ingraft the Jewish on 
Christian rites. 

NEAP’-TIDES (nepftod, low: Sax.—a word 
used only in speaking of the tide), the tides 
In the second and last quarters of the moon. 
Also low tides, not so high or so ewift as 
the spring-tides, They occur when the 
attractions of the sun and moon act at 
right angles, the difference of their effects 
only being left. 

NEAT (an ox: Saz.), all kinds of bovine 
cattle; as the ox, cow, &c. Neate-foot oil is 
an oll extracted from the feet of oxen; and 

eaés leather Is leacher made of the hide of 
an ox. 

NEB’ULA (nebula, a vapour: Lat.), in 
Astronomy, certain luminous spots in the 
heavens, many of which the telescope re- 
solves into groups of stars, whilst others 
resist the power of the best instruments, 
although astronomers are led to think that 
irresolvable nebula are also groups of stars, 
Some nebulw have very fantastic or com- 
plicated shapes, and most of them undergo 
great change in appearance, according to 
the power of the telescope with which they 
are viewed, Nebula have been thus classed : 
1. Those that are resolvable into clusters 
of stars; some are globular, others elliptic, 
others of an irregular figure, 2. Such as 
lead the observer to suspect that they con- 
sist of stars, and would be resolved by tele- 
scopes of higher power. 8. True nebule, in 
which there is not the slightest appearance 
of stars, with the highest powers that can 
be directed tothem 4, Planetary nebule, 
which have exactly the appearance of 
planets, and are of immense magnitude; 
their light must he most brilliant. 5. Stel- 
lar la, whose nebulous matter is greatly 
and suddenlycondensed towards the centre ; 
and 6. N stara, which are brilliant 
Btars, surrounded by a perfectly circular 
disk or atmosphere of faint light. Upwards 
of 5000 nebulw have been catalogued, (See 
MAGELLANIO CLOUDA.) 

NEOCEA'SITY (nece ssitas: Lat.), the cause 
of that which cannot be otherwise; or 
whatever is done by a power that is irre- 
sistible, in which sense it stands opposed 
to freedom. The schoolmen distinguish a 
physical necessity and a moral necessity ; 
a simpie or absolute necessity, and a rela- 
tive one. Phystcal necessity ts that which 
arises from the laws of nature, and which 
cannot be overcome without, for the occa- 
sion, setting those laws aside. Mural neces- 
sity is only a great tendency, such as that 
arising from a long habit, a strong inclina- 
tion, ora violent passion. Simple or absolute 
n is that which has no dependence 
on any state or conjuncture, or any particu- 
lar situation of things, but Is found every- 
where, and in all the circumstances in 
which the agent can be placed, Relative 
necessity is that which renders a person 
incapable of acting, or not acting, in those 
eircumatances and thet situation in which 
he is found ; though jn other circumstances, 
and in another state of things, he might, 
at peri act or not act. When a man's 
actions are determined by causes beyond 
his control, he acts from necessity, and is 
not a free agent. 
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NECK (nacken: Ger.), In Anatomy, that 
slender part situated between the head and 
the trunk of the body. Its osseous part 
consists in the mammatia of seven cervical 
vertebre, In birds there sre from ten to 
twenty-three vertebra in the neck.——In 
Architecture, the neck af a capital is the 
space above the shaft of a column, between 
the annulet of the capital above, and the 
astragal at the top of the shaft below.—— 
NECK OF LAND, & long narrow tract pro- 
jecting from the mainiand; or a narrow 
tract connecting two larger tracts. 

NEC’ROLITE (nekros, dead; and lithos, a 
stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, fostid felapar;a 
mineral which, when struck or pounded, 
exhales a foetid odour like that of putrid 
fiesh. It fe found, fn small nodules, in the 
limestone of Baltimore. 

NECROL/OGY (nekros, a dead body; and 
logos, a catalogue: Gr.), a register of the 
deaths of benefactors in a monastery. For- 
merly, also, what is now called a martyro- 
logy was called a necrology.——~A register of 
distinguished persons who die within a 
certain period (not a record of thefr Hves 
and actions, for that {s biography) is also 
known hy this term. 

NEC’ ROMANCY (nekromanteia : from ne 
kros, dead; and manteia, prophecy: Gr.), 
a sort of magic practised among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, by which they at- 
tempted to raise the dead, or make them 
appear, The witch of Endor was a striking 
example of a bold and artful deception of 
this kind. 

NECROP’OLIS (nekros, dead ; and polia, a 
city: Gr,), the name given to some anctent 
cemeteries in the vicinity of large cities; 
and also to some of our modern ones, 

NEOTAR (@r.), in Mythology, the sup- 
posed drink of the gods, which was ima- 
gined to contribute much towards their 
eternal existence. Jt was, according tothe 
fables of the poets, a most delicious Hquor, 
far exceeding anything that the buman 
mind can iinagive, It gave a bloom, a 
beauty, and a vigour, which surpassed all 
conception, and, together with ambrosia 
(their solid food), repaired all the decays or 
accidental injuries of the divine constitu- 
tion.——Also a sweet wine of Scio, 

NEC'TARINE (nectareus, sweet as nectar: 
Lat.), @ fruit differing from the common 
peach, of which it is a variety, iu having a 
smoother rind and a firmer pulp, 

NECTA‘/RIUM, or NEC’TARY (nectar, 
honey: Lat), in Botany, that part of the 
corolla which contains homwy-like mat- 
ter. It is very various in {ta figure; being 
sometimes only a hollow in a petal, some- 
times a little squama or tubercle, and some- 
times a plain tube. The term has been alsa 
vaguely applied to any part of a flower 
which hasan unusual shape; for exainple, to 
the crown of Narcissus and the rings of 
filaments in the Passion fower. 

NKEE/DLB (nedl: Anglo-Saz.), a steel im- 
plemens used in sewing, embroidery, &c. 

eedies are made from wire that is drawn 
into various sizes and cut into pieces that 
are flattened at one of their ends, in which 
the eyes are then formed with & punch; 
they are next filed st the points, hardened, 
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and finally polished with emery powder. 
—-—MAGNETICO NEEDLE, in Navigation, a 
slender bar of atee! magnetized, and mov- 
ing freely ona pivot. It arranges itself in 
the direction of the magnetio force of the 
earth: one end or pole pointing to the 
north, and the other tothe south. As only 
oppoaite magnetic poles attract each other, 
it is, in reality, the south pole of the needle 
which points to the north pole of the earth ; 
though it is always called its north pole. 
{See Compass, MAGNETISM.) 

NE EX’EAT REGQ‘NO (Jet him not go out 
of the kingdom: Lat), in Law,a writ direc- 
ted to the sheriff, or to the party himself, 
to prevent him from leaving the kingdom. 
The writ lies where there is a suit in equity 
regarding a demand for which the plaintiff 
could not arrest at law. 

NEFASTI DI’ES (inauspicious days: 
Lat.), an appellation given by the Romans 
to those days on which it was not allowed 

administer justice or hold courts. 
AizaaTi08 (negatwo: Lat.), in Logic, a 
cutal. 

NEG‘ATIVE (negativus, that denies : Lat.), 
in general, something that implies a nega- 
tion; thus we say, negative quantities, ne- 
gative signs, negative powers, &c.——In 
Poeic, an epithet applied to propositions in 
which the copula is negative.——NEGATIVE 

QUANTITIES, iu Mathematics, those which 
are opposed to positive. It is an error to 
state, na is sometimes done, that they are 
leas than nothing; there fs no such quantity 
as one leas than nothing, and negative 
quantities are as real as positive. Thus, if 
money which I possess is considered to be 
a plus or posttive quantity, money which I 
owe iInust be a mens or negative quantity. 
If seven miles towards the east are to be 
considered 28 positive, seven miles in the 
opposite direction, or towards the west, are 
negative, It is evident that any quantity of 
one Kind will neutralize an equal quantity 
of the other; but that, if the quantities are 
unequal, what is Icft will be of that kind 
which wasin excess. Thus, if I owe 51, and 


have 3, taking the 3l, which I have from | 


the 5l, which I owe, 2l. of a debt will be 
left: that is, substracting minus 6 from 
plus 3, minus 2 willremain, The characters 
plus and minus (+ and —) have two different 
objects to fnitil: one being to show whe- 
ther a quantity is positive or negative, the 
other to indicate whether it {s to be added 
or subtracted. When no sign is expressed, 
the positive ja always understood.——NE- 
GATIVE ELRG@RICITY, that state of bodies 
in which they are deprived of some portion 
of the electricity which they naturally con- 
tain; or, according to others, that In which 
they have free resinous electricity. (See 
ELECTRIOITY.}——NREGATIVE PREGNANT, 
in Law, ig a negation which implies an 
afiripation, Thus, when a person denies 
baving doue a thing in a certain manner or 
at a certain time, as stated in the declara- 
tion, he implies that he did it in some 
manner. 

NE'GRO (niger, black: Lat.), a variety of 
the human species dewiving their name 
from one of their most striking character- 
iattos, their black colour. Their native re- 
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gion seems to be the central portion of 
Africa; but the negro formation prevails 
also in Eastern and Western Africa, and, 
extending southwards, is most strongly 
marked in Guinea. The origin of the ne- 
groes, and the cause of this remarkable 
difference from the rest of the human 
species, have been the squrce of much ar- 
gument among naturalists, In Africa itself 
many nations of Ethiopia are not black, nor 
were there any blacks originally in the 
West Indies, In many parts of Asia, under 
the same parallel with the African region 
inhabited by blacks, the people are merely 
tawny. It is affirmed that the degrce of 
development of the rete mucosum and its 
pigment determines the power of resisting 
the excessive heat of the sun in tropical 
climates, as evinced by the negro (the type, 
in this respect, of the dark races), the Euro- 
pean, and the Albino. It has long been the 
prevailing opinion among naturalists that 
the negro race is inferior, both in organiza- 
tion and in intellectual powers, to the 
European; and, whatever the cause whence 
it has arisen, negroes have never as yet 
distinguished themselves either as nations 
lor individuals. Those African and other 
states in which the negro predominated, 
have been either devoid of civilization, or 
| indebted to a foreign element for any civili- 
zation they possessed. And in a space of 
4000 years, the race, Whatever opportunities 
| it nay have had, has not produced one who 
has been eminently distinguished for his 
| achievements, or his proficiency in any 
branch of human knowledge. Undoubtedly 
negroes have hitherto laboured under great 
disadvantages ; for, fruin the earliest times, 
they seem tu have been doomed to supply 
the more fortunate races with slaves; but 
the experience of the past indicates that, 
only by admixture with other races, and in 
proportion as they deviate from the true 
‘negro type, do they make any progress in 
civilization and enlightenment. Those, how 
ever, Who hold the most extreme yiews on 
this point admit that education can do 
niuch in enlightening and improving them. 
(See BLAVE TRADE.) 

NEHEMI‘AH, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, so called from the name of 
ite author. Nehemiah was born at Babylon 
during the captivity, and succeeded Ezra in 
the government of Judah and Jerusalem. 
He was a Jew, and was promoted to the 
office of cup-bearer to Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, king of Persia; and the opportun!- 
ties he had of being daily in the king’s pre- 
sence, together with the favour of Esther 
the queen, procured him the privilege of 
being authorized to repair and fortify the 
city of Jerusalem, in the same manner as 
before its destruction by the Babylonians, 

NIIM. CON. and NEM. DIS. The former 
is a contraction for nemine contradicente (nu 
one contradicting); and the latter, for 
nemine drssentiente (no one dissenting). 

NEM AAN GAMES, in Antiquity, cele- 
brated games in Greece, dcriving their name 
from Nema, a village between the cities of 
Cleons and Philus, in Argolis, where they 
were celebrated every third year. They were 
instituted in memory of Archemorus or 








NEOCOMIAN] 


Opheltea; but, having been for some time 
interrupted, they were revived by Hercules, 
tn honour of Jupiter, after his victory over 
the Neniwan lion. These games were of the 
same kind as the Olympian, and the victors 
were crowned with paraley, 

NEOQOOMIAN, in Geology, a term applied 
to the lower portion of the Cretaceous series. 
It ia divided into the luwer GREENSAND 
group, which is well developed at Neufcha- 
tel (anctently Neocomum, in Switzerland, 
whence the name), and the WEALDEN beds 
of Kent and Sussex. 

NEOL’OGY (neos, new ; and logos, a word: 
Gr.), the introduction of new words into a 
language. The progress of science has of 
late years necessarily given rise to many 
neologisms,; but the practiceof coining new 
words to expreesa old ideas cannot be too se- 
yerely reprehended.—--NEOLOGY is also the 
name given to the rationalist system of 
jnterpretation, which is applied by many 
German and English divines to the records 
of revealed religion. 

NE’/OPHYTE (neophutos : from neos, new ; 
and phutos, grown: Gr.), a new convert or 
prosel) te; a name given by the early Chris- 
tians to such as had recently been converted 
from paganism. 

NEOZO‘lO (meos, new; zoe, life: Gr.), a 
term applied by some geologists to all the 
strata Included in the secondary and ter- 
tlary epochs, in contra-diatinction to the 
older or palssuzoic strata, 

NEPENTHE (népenthes: from né, not; 
and penthos, sorrow : Gr.), in Antiquity, a 
kind of magic potion, supposed to make 
persons forget their surrows and misfor- 
tunes. It was the juice or infusion of a 
plant pow unknown. We use theterm figu- 
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had been noticed in the motions of Uranus, 


which it was conjectured were caused by 
the diaturbing force of some exterior planet, 
In 1646, M. Leverrier of Paris and Mr.Adams 
of Cambridge occupied tHemselves inde- 
pendently, and unknown to each other, tn 
calculating the place of the theoretical 
planet, and the former having communi- 
cated the reault at which he had arrived to 
Dr. Galle of Berlin, that xstronomer, on the 
23rd of September, 1846, discovered the 
planet since called Neptune, as a star of 
the eighth magnitude. This discovery is 
justly regarded as one of the greatcst 
triumphs of modern astronomy, Neptune 
is 2800 millions of miles from the aun; its 
diameter is 39,790 miles; its mean sideren) 
period is 164} years, but the time of its 
revolution on its axis is not yet known; 
the inclination of Its*orbit (which ts nearly 
circular) to the ecliptic, is 1° 46’59". Some 
astronomera have suspected that it has a 
ring, and it certainly has at least one satel- 
Hte; but, even with the most powerful 
telescopes, it is diMcult to make any obaer- 
vation with regard to ita satellites, physical 
constitution, &e. 

NEPTU‘NIAN, or NEP’TUNIST, one who 
adopts the theory that the substances of 
which the earth Is composed were formed 
from an aqueous solution; opposed to the 
Plutonie theory, which attributes the earth's 
formation to the action of fire. 

NE‘REIDS (Néretdes: Gr.), in Mythology, 
sea-nymphs, daughters of Nereus and Doris, 
celebrated for their beauty, and represent«¢d 
as riding upon sea-horses, sometimes with 
the human form entire, and at others with 
the tall of a fish, 

NE/RIUM (néros, humid: Gr.), in Botany, 


ratively, to express what gives restandcon-|a genus of plants, nat. ord, Apocynacce. 

solation to an afflicted mind. The species are shrubs or trees, and fuctude 
NEPH’ELINE wmephelé, a cloud: Gr.), a; the oleander. 

mineral found mixed with other substances,| NERVES (nervis, a nerve: Lat.), loug 

primitive or volcanic, in small masses or! white medullary cords, which pass in pairs 

veins. Itis whiteoryellow. When thrown | from the brain and the spinal marrow, as 

into nitric acid, its transparent fragnients | instrumenta respectively of sensation and 


become cloudy. It 18 a double silicate of 
aiumfna and soda, and is known also by the 
aame of sumnite, 

NE’/PHRITE (nephrités, like the kidney: 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, a sub-species of jade, 
occurring in granite and gneiss, remark- 
able for its hardness and tenacity. It is 
of a leek-green colour, and was formerly 
worn as a remedy for diseases of the kid- 
neys. The Chinese are celebrated for the 
manufacture of articles from this sub- 
stance. It consists of silica, alumina, and 


magnesia. 

NEPHRI’TIS (nephroa, the kidneys: @r.), 
in Medicine, an inflammation of the kidneys, 
Hence nephritics, medicines proper for dis- 
eases of the kidneys, particularly for uri- 
nary caleull. 

NEPHROT’OMY (nephros, the kidney; 
and temno, I cut: Gr.), the operation of ex- 
pi Be stone from the Kidney. 

NE PLUS UL’TRA (Lat.), no farther, the 
extremity, or utmost extent to which any- 
thing can go, 

NEPTUNE (in Mythology, the god of the 
sea), the most remote planet at present 
known, For several yeara irreguiarities 





volition ; of which nine paira proceed froin 
the brain, and thirty-one from the apinal 
cbord. They spread over the body Hke a 
fine network. Formerly the word nerve 
meant a sinew: this accounts for the oppo- 
site meantngs of the word nervous, which 
sometimes signifies strons and sinewy ; 
sometimes weak and irritable. The nerves 
are often interwoven; and some of thein 
have rounded masses termed gangita. There 
are two systems of nerves :—1. Those of 
anvmal life, or the cerebro-azinal nerves, 
which convey impressions from the brain 
to the voluntary muscles, and are the media 
of sensation and voluntary motion ; they 
are connected with the brain and with the 
spinal chord, 2. Those of organie life, the 
ganylonte or great sympathetic nerves, 
which are connected with the brain and 
spinal chord, or with the cerebro-spinal 
nerves, by very small filaments, and are 
furnished with numervus ganglia. The 
cercbro-spinal nerves contain, generally 
enclosed in the game sheath, the centri 

flanents, which convey {impressions from 
thetr extremities to the brain, in the way 
of pain, &c.; and the centrifugal Jlamente, 
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which convey the influence of the will from 
the brain to the voluntary muscles, 

NERVOUS FEVER, a low fever, in which 
neryous symptoms or sensorial debility are 
perlourery pravalent. 

NER’VOUS SYS’TEM, the arrangement 
within an an!mal, of the brain, spinal mar- 
row, and nerves: constituting the means 
of perception, volition, and muscular action. 
In some of the lowest organized animals, 
the nervous system consists of mere fila- 
ments, which, in those a little higher, are 
connected with a nerveus ring surrounding 
the msophagus ; as organization advances, 
the ring gradually forms a brain, and gan- 
gila are produced on the filaments, When 
the principal gangliated fllaments are not 
parallel or symmetrical, the organization ts 
that of the heterogangliate or moliuscous 
animals. When there are two gangliated 
filaments, which are symmetrical, and run 
parallel along the ventral aspect of the 
body, they indicate the homaogangliate 

L aeeesries animals, When tho brain is 
longer a ring, but sends down the back 

a prolongation of its substance, termed the 
epinal marrow, the organization is that of 
the myelencephalous or vertebrate animals, 
the primary division of the animal kingdom. 
In articulate and vertebrate animals, the 
superficial portion of the ventral or spinal 
chord is ‘sensitive,’ the deep-seated ‘motive.’ 
NESTO’RIANS, tn Ecclesiastical History, 
the followers of Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in the first half of the fifth 
century. He carefully distinguished the 
two natures of Christ, but affirmed that the 
human nature was inhabited by the divine, 
as a temple by its divinity. He asserted 
that the virgin was merely the mother of 
Ohrist or man, His opinions, which spread 
through Asta, were soon after counterac‘ed 
by the opposite heresy of the Eutychians., 


MONOPHYSITE.) He was deposed by a | 


council held at Ephesus fn 431, and died in 
exile in upper Egy pt. 

NET, or NEAT (nett: Ger.; from nitidus, 
pure: Lat), in Commerce, that which {s 
without adulteration or deduction. Hence 
we say neat wines, &c.; and net produce, or 
that which a commodity has yielded, after 
all tare and charges have been deducted. 

NETH’INIMS (given or offered: Hed.), 
among the Jews, the ‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ;’ they were the descend- 
ants of the Giheonites, condemned by 
Joshua; and of the Canaanites, who had 
surrendered themselves and were spared. 

NET’TINGS, in a ship, a sort of gratings 
made of small ropes brought together with 
rope-yarn or twine,and fixed on the quar- 
ters, tops, &¢., for various purposes—among 
others, to prevent boarding. 

NET’TLE, the popular name of well- 
known plants of the senus Urtica, nat, ord. 
UWrrioacem® The species are chiefly herba- 
ceous, and are usually covered with ex- 
tremely fine, sharp, tubular hairs, placed 
upon minute vesicles filled with an acrid 
and caustic fluid, which, by preasure, is 
injected into the wounds caused by the 
sharp-potnted hairs; hence arises the weil- 
known stinging sensation when theseplants 
are incautiously handled. The nettle is not 





so useless as it appears. The young leaves, 
when boiled, are a good substitute for cab 
bage; the fibres of the stem have bees 
woven into coarse stuffs ; jockeys mix the 
seed with the food of horses, in ordor to 
give them a sleek coat ; and the roots, when 
washed, and mixcd with alum or common 
salt, afford a yellow dye. It is a wholesome 
food fur horned cattle when young. 

NET’TLE-RASH, an eruption on the skin, 
resembling that produced by the ating of a 
nettle, It goes off, or changes its place, 
most usually in a few hours; and 1s relieved 
by bathing the part affected with very weak 
vinegar, and by the use of mild aperients. 

NEURAL/GIA (neuron, a nerve; and 
algos, pain: G7.), an acute, and generally 
fritermittent, painful sensation along the 
course of the nerves. One of its most dis- 
treasing forms, is tre dirulourenx. 

NEUROL/OGY (neuron, a nerve; and 
logos, a description: @r.), in Medicine, a 
description of the nerves of aniinal bodies ; 
or the doctrine of the nerves, 

NEUROP’TERA (neuron, a nerve; and 
pteron, a wing: G@r.), an order of {nsects, 
composed of those possessing four mem- 
branous wings, traversed by a close net- 
work of veins, In some groups the organs 
| of the mouth are rudimentary, but usually 
1 they form a complete biting apparatus. 

The abdomen has no terminal ovipostor, as 
| amongst the Hymenoptera, The metamor- 
phosis is sometimes complete, sometimes 
incomplete. To this order helong the 
Stone fly, May fly, the Dragon flies, Scorpion 
flies, and Caddice files. 
NEURO’SES (neuron, a nerve: Gr.), in 
Medicine, nervous disorders. 
| NEUROT’OMY (neuron, a nerve; and 
i temno, I cut: Gr.), in Anatomy, the cutting 
or dissecting of the nerves. 
| NEU’/TER (neither: Lat.), in Grammar, 
the gender of nouns which are netther 
masculine norfeminine.——_NEUTERVERBS, 
by some grammiarianus called txtransitive 
verba, are those which govern nothing, and 
are neither active nor passive. When the 
action expressed by the verb does not pass 
to any object, the verb is said to be neuter; 
as, I sleep, we walk, they stand still.— 
NEUTER, the name given to the labourers 
of the honey-bee, before it was found that 
they were essentially females, though in- 
fertile. 

NEUTRALITY (neutralis, neutral: Lat.) : 
in International Law, 8 nation which does 
not take part, directly or indfrectly, in a 
war between other nations is said to be 
neutral. Oertain rights and obligations to- 
wards the belligerenta arise; and through 
the infraction of these, the neutral power 
frequently becomes involved in hostilities 
with one or the other of them. A neutral 
nation has the right to furnish either of 
the contending nations with all supplies 
which do not fall under the description of 
contraband of war, and to conclude treaties 
unconnected with the subject of the war; 
algo, though this rule is sometimes set 
aside by the necessities of a powerful bel- 
ligerent, to carry the property of any one 
of the hostile nations in ita vessels, and 
under the security of its flag. 


















NEUTRALIZATION] 

NEUTRALIZA'TION (same doeriv.), in 
Chemistry, the combination of any two 
elements, but particularly of an acid and 
alkali, in such proportions that the pro- 
perties of each are renderedinert. If either 
substance isin excess, {te properties will be 
perceptible; which may be the case when 
the whole is really combined: thus we have 
both acid and neutral salts, 

NEWS'PAPER. In the time of the Ro- 
man emperors, periodical notices of passing 
events, having the name of acta diurna 
(dally events), were compiled and distri- 
buted. The firat newspaper published in 
modern Kurope made its appearance at 
Venice in 1536, but the jealousy of the 
governinent would not allow of ita being 
printed, so that, for many years, it was 
circulated in manuscript! It would seem 
that newspapers were first fssued in Eng- 
land, by authority, {n 1588, during the alarm 
occasioned by the approach of the Spanish 
armada to our shores, in order, as Was 
stated, by giving real information, to allay 
the general anxiety, and to hinder the 
dissemination of false and exaggerated 
statements, From this era, newspapers, of 
one sort or other, bave, with a few inter- 
missions, generally appeared in London, 
somctimes at regular and sometimes at tr- 
regular intervals. Formore thau a century 
past they have gone on gradually increas- 
ing in size, as well as in commercial and 
political {mportance. In 1864 there were 
1250 newapapers published tn the United 
Kingdom; viz. in England 919, in Wales 37, 
in Scotland 140,{n Ireland 140,and in the 
British Istes 14. There were 46 dally 
newspapers published in England, 1 in 
Wales, 9 in Scotland, and 14 tn Jrejand, 
No person may, under a penalty of 501. per 
day, print or publish, or cause to be printed 
or published, any newspaper, until a decta- 
ration in writing has been delivered to the 
stamp office, or to the proper office of the 
district, stuting the correct title of the 
newspaper, the true description of the house 
in which it is to be printed, and also of 
that in which ft is to be published; the 
true names, &c., of every printer, publisher, 
and— with certain qualifications—every pro- 
prietor; signed by the printers and pub- 
lishers mentioned in it, and by such pro- 
prietors as reside in the kingdom: and any 
false statement in it is a misdemeanor. 
And, under a penalty of 20l.,a copy of each 
publication must be delivered at the ordi- 
nary price to the head office of stamps, with 
the name and abode of the printer or pub- 
lisher, written with his own hand, or by 
some person by hia direction. And this, 
If required, must be produced, at any time 
within two years, as evidence in a court. 
Newspaper reporting has been brought to 
the highest degree of perfection. A staff 
of reporters is required for the House of 
Lords, and another for the House of Com- 
inona, by any journal which does not 
abridge or copy. As soon as one of them 
has attended for a certain short period, he 
retires to write out his notes and forward 
them to the compositors, being succeeded 
by another; so that, very frequently, one 
part of a speech is in type while a member 
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ie iia JERSE EERTEEETEIES VENER ES I OT Tn e mmamentid 
ia sclveniae the remainder. [See Prurt- 
Ing, 

NEW STYLE, the method of reckoning 
the days of the year in accordance with the 
Gregorian calendar, which adjusts the odd 
hours and minutes by which the earth's 
ri ai exoeeds 865 days. [Bee CALEN- 
DAR. 

NEWTONIAN SYSTEM, or PHILOS’O- 
PHY, a phrase applied by some to the Coper- 
nican or solar system, which, however, was 
generally adopted before Newton’s time; 
and by others principally to the laws of 
planetary motion, firat promulgated by 
Kepler and Hooke; but strictly applicable 
only to certain geometrical and analytical 
demonstrations of those known lawa, as de- 
veloped by the genius and industry of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and chiefly to the theory of 
universal gravitation. The principal parts 
of the Newtonian philosophy are explained 
by the author in his ‘ Princtpta,’ 

NICE’/NE OREED, a particular creed, or 
confession of faith, drawn up by the clergy 
in the council of Nice, in 325. It has been 
adopted by the church of England, and is 
printed tn the Communion Bervice in the 
Book of Common Prayer, 

NICHE (Fr.), in Architecture, a hollow or 
recess {n a wall, for the reception ofa atatue 
or bust, 

NICK’‘EL (a worthless person: Ger.), a 
metal which miners, being disappointed in 
not finding It to be copper, as they expected 
from the colour of fts ore, tn contempt 
called kupfernickel (worthless copper). It 
{s white, ductile, and malleable; it may be 
drawn into wire, or rolled into plates, but a 
very smali quantity of arsenic destroys its 
ductility, It is attracted by the magnet, 
and, like fron, may be magnetized. Its spec, 
grav., when hammered, is 8°82. It is some- 
what more fualble than iron ; ia notaffected 
by air or moisture at ordinary temperatures, 
but ia slowly oxidized ata red heat. It ia 
found in meteoric fron, but is obtained 
chiefly from kupfernickel, ttaaulphuret, and 
the ores of cobalt, with which it is associ- 
ated. Its equivalent is 296. It forms 
aalts with sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, 

NICK’‘EL SILVER, an alloy frequently 
used in the manufacture of white metal 
spoons and forks, composed of 60 per cent, 
of copper, 174 per cent. of zinc, and 294 per 
cent, of nickel. 

NIO/OL PRISM, a prism of Iceland spar, 
used fn the examination of the phenomena 
of polarized light. 

NICOTINE, in Chemistry, a highly 
poisonous alkaloid obtained trom tubacco, 
It derives its name from Nicotiana Tabda- 
cum, the botanic term for tobacco; which 
was 80 called from Nicot,a Frenchman,who 
introduced i¢ into France about the year 


NICTA’TING, or NICTITA/TING MEM’. 
BRANE (nicto, I wink: Lat), a thin skin 
attached to the eyes of birds, and serving 
to clear them of extraneous matters, 

NIDIFICA‘TION (nidus, a nest ; and / 

I make: Lat), the act or operation of build. 
ing a nest, and the hatching and feeding of 
young in the nest. 

NI‘DUS (a nest; Lat.), aterm applied by 
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maturalista to any place th which eggs are | bar the or in abatement of the writ. 


hatched or larve nursed, or in which seeds 


germinate, 

NIEBELUN’GEN LIED, or NIEBEL/UN- 
GENS NOT, a Teutonic epic poem of about 
10,000 verses, probably written in the 138th 
century, although a much higher antiquity 
has been claimed for it. Posaibly the 
atories of which {t is composed had been 
passing for many ages through the mouths 
of the people. The poem relates the ad- 
ventures of one Siegfried, son of a king on 
the Lower Rhine; but the chief heroes 
seem to be Attila king of the Huns, and 
Dietrich king of the Gotha. There are 
dragons, dwarfs, enchanted maidens, ma- 
gical swords, and all the other marvels of 
the dark ages. The poem has been rendered 
into modern German, 

NIEL’LO WORK, an old method of orna- 
menting ailver articles, by tracing thereon 
any kind of design with the graver, and 
filling up the lines with some hard black 
metallic paste or alloy. This was called 
nigellum (diminutive of niger, black : Lat), 
and then niello by the Italians. In this way 
church plate, sword-hilts, clasps, and other 
articles were decorated, and such objects 
are eagerly sought for by collectors. Im- 
pressions taken by the ojd artists them- 
selves with some black fluid on paper, as 
well as impressions on sulphur, are also to 
be found in the cabinets of the curious. 

NI’GHTINGALE (Nachtigall: Ger.), in 
Ornithology, a migratory species of passe 
rine birds, a type of the sub-genus Philome- 
la, The nightingale is more remarkable for 
the sweetness of its note than for its beauty, 
It is of the size of the linnet, but in shape it 
more resembles the redbreast ; the head fs 
gmall; the eyes are large, and their iris pale ; 
the beak {fs dusky, slender, and moderately 
long ; the head, neck, and back are of a gre}- 
ish-brown; the upper parts of the wings, and 
about the tail, have also areddish tinge, 
and the throat, breast, and belly are of a 
pale ash colour. This bird is well known in 
the southern counties of England for the 
fineness of its tones, especially in the 
evening. The males arrive there some- 
times in April, bu¢ more usually in May, 
the females, a week or ten days after thie 
males. It is equalled only by the skylark 
in variety, compass, and execution; but 
the Jatter {8 greatly Inferior in mellow- 
ness and plaintiveness, in which two quali- 
ties the woodlark alone approaches the 
nightingale, It is the constant theme of 
the costar poe and {is represented hy 
them as attathed, {ina most extraordinary 
degree, to the rose, their favourite flower. 
It is very generally believed that the night- 
ingale will five but a very short time ina 
state of confinement; this, however, is a 
mistake. 

NI'GHTMARE. (See InccBoS.) 

NI’'GHTSHADK, or DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 
“See ATROPA,) 

NI’"GHTSHADE, WOODY. (See BitTER- 
SWEET. 

NIVHIL, or NIL (Lat), nothing.——Nw 
ca breve (he Ia to receive no benefit 
from the writ), in Law, the judgment given 
against the plaiutiff in an action, either in 
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—— Nihil (he owes nothing), the usual 
plea in an action of debt; but itis no plea 
in an action of covenant, in a breach 
aesigned for non-payment of rent, &c.—— 
Nil dicit (he says nothing), a failure of the 
defendant to putinan answer to the pliain- 
tiffs declaration, &c., by the day assigned 
for that purpose, which omission causes 
judgment to be had against him.——Nikil 
habuit in tenementzs (he has no interest in 
the tenement), a plea that can be allowed 
only in an action of debt brought by a lessor 
against a lessee without deed, 

NIM’BUS (a rain-cloud: Lat.), in Meteo- 
rology, a word used to express the combina- 
tion of clouds which condense into rain. [Bee 
CLOUD }——In Art, the circle of luminous 
rays, placed by painters round the heads of 
the persons they represented, as a mark of 
divinity or sanctity, The nimbus of any 
person of the Trinity is distinguished by 
four raye at right angles to each other, one 
of the rays being concealed by the head 
The nimbus is sometimes square, lozenge- 
shaped, or triangular. 

NI’SI PRI’US, in Law, a term often given 
to trials by jury in civil actions. By it is 
mennt a commission directed to the judges 
of assize, empowering them to try all ques | 
tions of fact issuing out of the courts of 
Weatminater, that are then ready for trial ; 
and as all causes are heard at Westininater, 
the clause isadded In such writs, Nist pris 
justictara domi regis ad aasisas ca 8 
venerint—that is, Unless before the day fixed 
the justices come thither to hold assizes— 
whence the writ, as wellas the commission, 
have received the name. 

NITRATE OF SIL/VER, in Chemistry, 
a compound of nitric acid and oxide of sil- 
ver Itis prepared by dissolving as much 
pure silver aa possible in pure nitric acid, 
evaporating the solution and crystallizing 
the nitrate. When melted and cast in a 
mould it ig called lunar caustic, which is 
employed in surgery to destroy abnormal 
growths, reduce local inflammation &c. 
When swallowed, it is a powerful poison ; 
the antidoteis common salt, which, if used 
in time, converts it into an insoluble, and 
therefore a harmless chloride. It is an in 
gredient in marking ink (see INK], and A 
substance of great importance in photogra- 
phy, which see. 

NI‘TRATES, in Chemf{stry, salts formed 
of nitric acid with saliflable bases, as ni- 
trate of potash, soda, &c, 

NIPTRE (nition: Ger.), Saltpetre, a salt 
termed by the chemists nitrate of putash, 

It is found on the surface of the ground in 
several parts of the world, but particularly 
in India, whence all the nitre used in Great 
Britain is obtained. It may be produced in 
‘nitre beds,’ formed of a mixture of calca- 
reous soil and animal matter. The earth 
containing it is collected and thrown into 
water, which dissolves out the salt; when 
the Suid clears, it ig run off, and is evapo- 
rated by the heat of the sun. The nitre 
thus obtained is purified by solution and 
recrystallization. This salt crystallizes in 
six-sided prisms, containing no water of 
cryatallization. Itissoluble in seven parte 
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of cold, and In lees than its own weight of 


boiling water. It has a cooling saline 
taste, and is decomposed atared heat. Me- 
dicinally it acta on the kidneys and on the 
skin. Itis highly important as an ingre- 
dient in gunpowder, for which purpose ni- 
trate of soda, though abundant, cannot be 
used, as it is stightly deliquescent. [See 
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een eg et ee 
degree of pleasurable excitement, often ac- 
companied by laughter, tn those who fnhale 
it. It is protoxide of nitrogen, and is ob- 
tained by heating nitrate of ammonia, 
which ia resolved into thig gas and water. 
If breathed too long, or if it fa not quite 
pure, it may produce serious consequences 
when respired ; even when pure, its effects 








GUNPOWDER.) It is also one of the sources | are not the same with persons of different 
of nitric acid. | temperaments, The intoxication which It 
NITRIC A°CID, acompound consisting of ! ordinarily producesis not followed by lan- 
one atom of nitrogen, and five of oxygen. | guor, or, generally speaking, by any bad 
In ordinary circumstances, {t cannot exist l effect. 
except in combination at least with water:, NIZAM’, the title of one of the native 
the nitric acid of the shops, termed aqua- | sovereigns of India. It was derived from 
fortis, is united with more or less of that  Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, in the commencement 
fluid, It {a colourless, unless it contains of the last century obtained possession of 


nitrous acid; exposed to the light, it gra- 
dually hecomes of a yellow or reddish tint, 
according to the quantity of nitrous acid 
formed by decomposition of the nitric acid. 
Itt s intensely corrosive, produces painful 
sores If brought in contact with the animal 
body; and, though removed with great 
rapidity, stains the skin and nails yellow. 
It is a powerful oxidizing agent, dissolving 
most of the metals, after oxidizing them ; 
but it is worthy of notice that when its 
spec, grav. is 1°485, it has not the least ac- 
tion on tin, though, ff stronger or weaker, 
it oxidizes it rapidly, nitrous gas being 
evolved with almost explosive violence. It 
has very recently been obtained in the an- 
hydrous atate, which chemists long consi- 
dered to be impossible; {¢ {s in the form of 
six-sided prisms, which are perfectly clear 
and colourless ; they become very hot in 
water, and dissolve in that fluid without 
imparting to it any colour or disengaging 
any gas, Nitricacid is obtained by acting 
on nitrate of potash, or nitrate of soda, 
with sulphuric acid, and distilling off the 
acid which js set free. 

NI‘TROGEN (nitron, nitre; gennao, I pro- 
duce: Gr,), an elementary gas, which forins 
about four-fifths of our atmosphere, the 
| remaining fifth being oxygen. The two 
are mechanically mixed, not chemically 
combined. It ts invisible and elastic. It 
| immediately extinguishes animal life, 
whence its name azote (a, not; soe, life: Gr.). 
It cannot support combustion, and a lighted 
candle immediately ceases to burn if placed 
init. It has no taste. Itis absorbed very 
sparingly by water, and {fs a little lighter 
than atmospheric air, fta specific gravity 


the Mahometan conquests {n the Deccan; 
and his successors assumed his name as a 
title of dignity. 

NO’BILES (ilterally those who are 
known: Zat), among the Romans, were 
euch as possessed the jus imaginum, or the 
right of having the pictures or statues of 
their ancestors; a right which was allowed 
only to those whose ancestors had borne 
some curule office, that ia, had been curule 
wedile, censor, pretor, orconsul. Foralong 
time, none but the Patric were nobiles, 
because no person under that rank could 
bear any carule office. The first ofany family 
who was raised to a curule dignity was 
termed novus homo (a new man), an upstart. 
Catiline reproached Cicero with being such. 
The Roman nobility, by way of distinction, 
wore a half-moon upon their shoes, espe- 
chally those of patrician rank, 

NOBILITY (nobilitas: Lat.), rank con- 
ferred by express authority of the govern- 
ing power. British nobility consists only 
of five degrees, viz. that ofa duke, marquis, 
eari, viscount, and baron (each of which see 
under their proper terms], In Britain these 
titles are conferred by the sovereign only, 
and by letters patent, which mark out the 
course of descent, The privileges of the 
nobility are very considerable; they are 
all esteemed hereditary counsellors of the 
crown, and are exempt from al) arreste, 
unless for treason, felony, breach of the 
peace, condemnation in parliament, and 
contempt of the sovereign authority. They 
enjoy their seats in the house of peera hy 
descent [see PARLIAMENT], and no act of 
parHatmnent can pasa without their concur- 
rence; they constitute the supreme court 


; being 0718, It is capable of combining | of judicature, and even in criminal cases 
with oxygen, and with different propor-' give their verdict upon their honour, with- 
tions of this substance forms gaseous a being put to their oath. An hereditary 
oxide of azote or mitrous oxide, nitric| nobility is found in the tnfaacy of most 
oxide, hyponitrous acid, nitrous acid, and nations, ancient and modern, Its origin is 
nitric acid, Combined with hydrogen, it | to be attributed to various causes, for the 
forms ammonia; and it enters into the; most part to military tenures; in some 


composition of most animal substances. 
NIPTRO-MURIAT‘IOA‘CID, in Chemistry, 
8 compound of nitric and muriatic acida— 


cases, to the honours pafd to superior 
ability, or to the guardians of the mysteries 
of religion, The priestly nobillty of anti- 


quity has everywhere yielded to the supe- 
riority of military chieftains. In France 
and rmany, the origin of hereditary 


the Aqua regia of the alchemistse—which has 
the property of dissolving gold and platina. 

| It fs more correctly termed nitro-hydro- 
ehloric acid. | nobility dates from the downfall of the 
RI‘'TROUS OXIDE, a gas which, ff re-| Carlovingian dynasty; in England, from 
spired, produces a sense of exhilaratton | the conquest of the Bonpest in the tenth 
and intoxication. It {s popularly called and eleventh centuries; it afterwards 
baughing-gas, because {t causes a certain | spread over all Europe, for, since that time, 
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hereditary. There is no nobility in the 
United States, Norway, or Switzerland. 

NO/BLE in Numismatics, a gold coin, 
value 6s. 8a., struck in the reign of Edward 
IIL, and stam with the impression of a 
ship, which emblem {8 gupposed to have 
‘een commemorative of a naval victory ob- 
ae Pr by Edward over the French at Siuys, 
n 1340, 

NOCTILU’‘OA (something that shines by 
night: Zaz), a name given by some of the 

older chemists to phosphorus.—~It is also 
the name of a phosphorescent marine ani- 
inal of microscopic dimensions, 

NOOTURN (nocturnus, pertaining to 

, Night: Lat), one of the parts into which 
the mating in the Roman Catholic breviary 

are divided. The matins generally consfat 

of three nocturns, of which the first con- 

taing three lessons from Scripture, and 

three psalins; the second, three lessons 

| constituting the Ilfe of the saint, with 
three psalms; and the third, three lessons 
froin some homily on the gospel of the da}, 
with three paulms, (See HOURS, CANONICAL } 
On rare occasions there is but one nocturn, 
which is considered a great advantage ; and 
seems generally meant as a privilege, siuce 
it occurs, ordinarily, ina great festival only, 
and the week following it is termed its 
octave. 

NODE (nodua, a knot or prominence: 

| Lat.), in Surgery, a tumour ona bone which 
causes great pain, and is often attended by 
caries or necrosis,——Nopkg, in Dialling, a 
point or hole in the gnomon of a dial, by 
the shadow or light of which are shown the 
hour of the day, the parallels of the sun’s 
declination, &c. 

NODES (same deri), in Astronomy, the 
two potnts in which the orbit of a planet 
intersects the ecliptic. That by which the 
planet passes from the south to the north 
side of the ecliptic fa termed the ascending 
node, the other the descending node, The 
straight line which joins these two points, 
and 18 formed by the intersection of the 
plane of the planet’s orbit aud that of the 
ecliptic ig called the lune of the nodes. Iu 
all the planetary orbits, the line of the 
nodes has a retrograde motion froin east to 
weat; but it amountg to only a few seconds 
Inayear. It is a necessary consequence of 
the mutual attraction of the heavenly 
bodies. 

NO’LI ME TAN‘GERB (touch me not: 
Lat.), in Botany, the specific name of a bal- 
sam, @& British plant belonging to the genus 
Impatrens,—-~alu Art, a name given to pic- 
tures, which represent Christ appearing to 

Magdalen after the resurrection. 

NOLLE PROS'‘EQUI (to be unwilling to 
prosecute: Lat), a legal term signifying a 
proceeding in an action, by which the 
plaintiff undertakes not to proceed further. 
If entered before judgment, the plaintiff 
may bring another action for the same 
cause against the saine defendant. 

NOM’ADS, or NOM'‘ADES (nomades, from 
nomos, pasture: Gr.), % name given to na- 
tions whose chief occupation consiets in 
feeding their flocks; and who have no fixed 
“lece of abode, but shift their residence 
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dignities, as well as lands, have become | according to the state of pasture. Nomadic 
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tr@bes are seldom found to abandon their 
wandering life, until they are compelled to 
do so by being surrounded by those who 
reside in fixed habitations, or unless they 
can make themselves masters of the set- 
tlements of a civilized nation, 

NOM’BRIUI, (the navel: Fr), in Heraldry, 
the centre of an escutcheon. 

NOM DE GUERRE (literally, a war name), 
& French term commonly used to denote an 
assumed or fictitious name. 

NOME (nomos, from nemo, I distribute: 
Gr.), the name for those provinces into 
which Egypt was divided from the earliest 
period. In the time of Strabo they were 36 
in number; 10 in the Thehbald; 16 in the 
Heptanomis, or intermediate district; and 
10 in the Delta. 

NOMENCLA’TOR (nomen, a name; and 
the obsolete calo, I call out: Lat.), in Ro- 
man Antiquity, a slave who attended upon 
persons that stood candidates for offices, 
and prompted or suggested to them the 
names of all the citizens they met: in 
order that they might address them by 
name, which was esteemed an especial act 
of courtesy. 

NOMENCLA‘TURE (nomenciatura, from 
saine: Lat), a systematic classification of 
words, which designate the divisions and 
dependencies of a science. 

NOMINATIVE (nominativus, from no- 
mino, I name: Lat), in Grammar, the first 
case of nouns that are dechnable. The no- 
minative case is the subject of a propoal- 
tion or affirmation ; thus, in the sentence 
“the house jis repaired,’ house ig the nemi- 
native case of the noun. 

NON (not: Lat),a word used in the Eng- 
lish language as a prefix only, for giving a 
negative sense; as in mon-ability, non resyl- 
dence, non-payment, non-appearance, and 
the like.——Non assumpat (he has not un- 
dertaken), in Law, a general plea in a per- 
sonal action, by which a man dentes that 
he has made any promise.——Non compos 
ments (of unsound mind: Lat), a phrase 
used to denote that a person ia not uf sound 
memory and understanding, A distinction 
is made between an idiot and one non 
compos mentis, the former being constitu- 
tionally destitute of reason, the latter de- 
prived of that with which he was naturaliy 
endowed; but, in many cases, the law makes 
no distinction between the two.——Non dia- 
tringendo (not distraining),a writ granted 
to prevent distraining.—-wNon eat inventus 
(lie bas not been found), the answer made 
by the sheriff in the return of tho writ, 
when the defendant is not to be found in 
his bailfwick ——Non lquet (it does not 
appear), a verdict given by a jury, when a 
matter is to be deferred to another day of 
trial.——Non obstante (notwithstanding), a 
clause in statutes and lettera-patent, im- 
porting a license from the king to do a 
thing which at common law might be le- 
gally done, but, being restrained by act of 
parliament, cannot be done without such 
license.——Non pros, or Nolle proségut (18 un- 
willing to proceed further), a term made 
use of to signify that the plainwg wi] 
proceed no further in his action, being 
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convinoed that he cannot support his cause, | does this by witherawing, neither anawwer- 


In criminal cases, {t can be entered only by | ing by himself nor another, when, pre 


the attorney-general. 


NON‘AGE, the period of life preceding | crier calls the plain: 


the time when a person, according to the | 
laws of his country, becomes of age to 
manage bis own concerns, 

NON’AGON (novem, nine: Lat. ; and gona, 
an angle: Gr.j, in Geometry, a figure hav- 
ing nine angles and therefore nine sides, 

NON-CONDUO’TOR, 6 substance or fluid 
which does not conduct or transmit an- 
other substance, or fluid, or motions, or 
which transmits them with diMcuity. Thus, 
giass is a non-conductor of electricity; 
wool is g non-conductor of heat, (See 
ELECTRIOITY, HEAT } 

NONCONFOR MIST, one who refuses to 
conform to the rites and worship of the 
established church, The name was at first 
particularly applied to those clergymen 
who were ejected from their livings by the 
act of uniformity in 1662, (See DissEn- 
TRRS.,) 

NONES (nona, from nonus, the ninth: 
Lat.—because the ninth day before the 1des), 
{nu the Roman calendar, the Afth day of the 
months January, February, April, June, 
August, September, November, and Decem.- 
ber; and the seventh of March, May, July, 
and October ; these Jast four months having 
six instead of four days before the nonesz, 
because they alone, in the ancient constitu- 
tion of the year by Numa, had thirty-one | 
days each, the rest having only twenty- | 
nine, and February thirty; but when Cwsar 
reformed the year, and made other months 
contain thirty-one days, he did not allot | 
them atx days of nones. The nones, lke | 
the calends and ides, were reckoned bach- 
wards.~-— NONES, one of the canonical houra 
of the Roman Catholic breviary, anciently 
appointed to be said at the nauth hour of 
the twelve into which the Romans divided 
the day, corresponding, at the equinoxes, 
with our three o'clock. It may be recited, 
at preaent, at almost any part of the day. 

NONJU/ROKRS, the adherents of James 
II., who refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the government at the Revolution, 
when James abdicated and Willlam and 
Mary were placed on the throne. 

NON-NAT’URALS. Under this term, an- 
cient physicians comprehended alr, meat 
and drink, sleep and watching, motion and 
rest, the assimilated substances and excre- 
tions, and the affections of the mind; or, 
{n other words, those matters which do not 
enter into the composition of the body, 
but at the aame time are necessary to its 
existence. 

NON-RESIST’ANCE, In English Constitu- 
tional History, unqualified obedience to 
every command, especially of the sovereign, 
whether he orders what is right or wrong. 

NON’SUIT, in Law, the renunciation of a 
suit by the plaintiff. It fs either adjudged, 
on account of some neglect, delay, &c., in 
the prosecution of the sult, or it is volun- 
tary. It is usual to call on the plaintiff, 
when he is unable to make out a case to 
support his pleadings for want of the ne- 
ceassary evideuce, and the jury are about to 
give a verdict, to choose a nonsuit. He 








viously to the delivery of the verdict, the 
Except in certain 
casea, & Nonsuit does not prevent the bring- 
ing of another action, for the same cause 
When a plaintiff is nonsuited, he js obliged 
to pav the costs of his adversary. 

NOON (non: 8az.), mid-day, or twelve 
o'clock, called apparent as shown by @ sun- 
dial, and real as shown by a clock. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS, the Aurora Bu- 
realis, which see, 

NORTH POLE (nord: Ger.), in Astro- 
nomy, a point in the northern hemisphere 
of the heavens, ninety degreea every way 
distant from the equinoctial.___NoRTH- 
POLE STAR, 2 star in the tall of Uraa minor, 
so called from its not being more than two 
degrees and a half distant from the pole, 

NORTH’-WEST PAS’SAGE, The ‘North 
Polar Expeditions’ undertaken by the en- 
terprising mariners of England, after the 
year 1496, when Cabot penetrated Into Hud- 
son’s bay, had continued to increase tn Jn- 
terest with every fresh attempt, till, at 
length, pariament offered a premium of 
20,0002. to the first navigutor who should ac 
complish the north-west passage, and 50001, 
to the firat vessel which should reach the 
north pole and pass it In 1819, the prince- 
regent offered prizes of from 50001. to 
15,0001, to those vessela which should ad- 
vance to certain points in the Arctic seas; 
the British government having the year be- 
fore fitted out two expeditions to the north 
pole. Captain, Buchan, commanding the 
Trent and the Dorothy, was instructed to ut- 
tempt a& passage between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, over the pole into the Pacific, 
and Cuptain Ross, commanding the aabella 
and the Alexander, to attempt the north- 
western passage from Davis's straits and 
Baftin’s bay into the Frozen ocean, and 
thence into the Pacific. Captain Buchan, 
however, reached only 80? 32’ north of Spitz- 
bergen, where he remained three weeks 
frozen in: while the chlef geographical re- 
suit of Captain Rose's expedition was the 
more accurate determination of the situa- 
tion of Raffin’s bay ; for, although be satled 
up Lancaster sound, he did not continue 
his progress far enough to discover that it 
was open, The British government, there- 
fore, in 1819, sent out Lieutenant Parry, who 
had accompanied Captain Hosa, on a second 
voyage into Baffin’s bay, He penetrated 
with his vessels, the Hecla and Greper, 
through Lancaster sound into Barrow's 
strait, In which he examineu Prince Re- 
gent’s inlet, running in a southern direc- 
tion, and the polar sea; and wintered inthe 
harbour of an uninhabited island, which he 
called Melville island (74° 45’ lat.). As he 
had pasaed (Sept. 10) 110° W. long, of Green 
wich, he was entitled to the firat prize offer 
ed by pariiament. With eleven companions 
he explored Melville island, and reached 
(June 6) the northern coast (75° 84’ 47” Int. 
and 110° 86’ 52” jlong.). Having gone as far 
as 113046’ 43” long. and 74° 37° 50” lat., he re. 
turned, In consequence of the immense fleldy 
of ice, through Daviae’s straita to Britain. 
While Parry and Rous were seeking for a 
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north-west passage into the polar sea, Cap- 
tain Franklin was sent by the British gou- 
vernment to penetrate to the northern 
coast of America by land, along Hudson’s 
hay and Copper ne river. In May, 1824, go- 
vernment fitted out a third polar expedition 
for the discovery of a north-west passage 
through Prince Regent's inlet, under Parry 
and Lyon. Storms and icebergs drove the 
ships ashore, and it became necessary to 
abandon oneof them, the Fury. In 1825, Capt. 
Franklin undertook a new journey overland, 
with the intention of sailing westerly from 
Mackengie'’s river along the coast to Behring 
strait. At the same time Captain Beechey 
railed in the Blossom by the way of Cape 
Horn, to discover an easterly passage round 
the Iey cape, or in Kotzebue sound. In six 
months Franklin reached the Northern 
ocean, near Garry's island (69? 30 lat), and 
returned upon the Mackenzie to his winter 
quarters at Fort Franklin, on Great Bear 
lake. Both parties left their winter quar- 
ters June 21, 1826, and shortly after separa- 
ted in 67° 8% iat. and 138° 52’ W. long., 
Franklin descending the western arm of the 
Mackenzie, which runs along the footof the 
Rocky mountains.—The admiralty now sent 
Captain Parry, in the Hecla, to reach the 
north pole. He took reindeer and ice-boats 
on board at Hammerfest, in Lapland; 
reached Spitzbergen May 27, 1827; left the 
Hecla there in the ice; sailed June 21, with 
two boats, through an open sea; left the 
boate on the 24th, and began (81° 12’ 51’) his 
ourney over the ice tothe north pole. But 

e reached only the latitude of 82° 45° 15°; 
and the ice being everywhere broken, he 
Was obliged to return.—In the spring of 
1829, Captain Rosa, chiefly through the libe- 
ral assistance of Felix Booth, Eaq., sheriff 
of London, undertook a private expedition 
into the Polar seas, with a view to deter- 
mine the practicahility of a new passage by 
Prince Regent's inlet, which had been con- 
fidently sald to exist. This voyage was 
}erilous in the extreme; and no authentic 
futelligence was received of the expedition, 
from the 27th of July, 1829, the day it sailed 
from Wideford, in Greenland, where it had 
put in to refit, till August, 1833, when the 
commander and crew were discovered on 
the south shore of Lancaster sound, by 
Captain Humphreys, of the Jsadelia, of Hull, 
the very ahip which Captain Ross had for- 
merly commanded. Our space compels us 
to pass over the subsequent attempts to 
effect the discovery of the north-west pas- 
auge, till 1845, when Sir John Franklin with 
a jant crew volunteered on this perilous 
undertaking. On the return of the Arctic 
Discovery Squadron, under Captain Sir J. 
©. Ross, from its unsuccessful operations 
to discover Str John Franklin, whose fate 
remained a mystery, in 1848 and 1849, it was 
at once deterinined by government to re- 
equip the Enterprise and Investigator, in 
order that they might resume the search 
by the way of Behring strait, Accordingly 
these two ships sailed from Plymouth on 
January 20th, 1850. They mator consol di 
not succeed in finding Captain Franklin, 
but they saw, across the entrance of Prince 
of Wales's strait, the frozen waters of Mel- 
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ville sound, and thus obtained the object of 
80 many expeditions, After spending a 
fourth winter in these desolate regions, 
Captain McMlure returned to England, and 
received 10,000/., the reward which had been 
promised for the successful discovery of the 
north-west passage, together with the hon- 
our of knighthood. A record was subse- 
quently found by Captain McClintock on 
the north-west coast of King William 1s- 
land, stating that on the 23nd of Apri), 1848, 
the Rrebus and Terror had been abandoned 
in the ice, and that the survivors, 105 in 
number, were proceeding to the Great Fish 
river, under the command of Captain Cro- 
zier, Sir John Franklin having died on the 
llth of June, 1847. 

NOSOL/OGY (noses, a disease ; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), an arrangement of dls- 
eases, with names and definitions, accord- 
ing to the distinctive character of each 
cluss, order, genus, and species, 

NOSTAL/GY (nostalgeo, I pine for my 
home: Gr.), home sickness, le mal du pays ; 
a vehenrent desire to return to one’s native 
country, attended with melancholy, want of 
appetite, and other symptoms indicative of 
a restless and unhappy state of mind. 

NOS’TOC, cryptogamic plants, of which 
the commonest species is often called star- 
jelly. It is a trembling, gelatinous, sub- 
stance, found on pastures, gravel walks, &c., 
in rainy weather ; but it soon dries and shri- 
vels upalmostto nothing. Paracelsus, who, 
it is aaid, gave it the name, attributed won- 
derful properties to it, Being supposed to 
fall from the sky with meteors, it obtained, 
in Sweden, the name of ‘sky-fall;’ and in 
England, as well as some of the liverworts, 
that of ‘witches’ butter.” Some species 
form an article of food in China, and one 
was paced employed in a late Arctio ex- 

ition, 

NOTATION (notatro : Lat.), the recording 
of anything by marks, figures, or letters. 
Mathematical notation relates to number 
and quantity, or to operation. The sj)stem | 
of numerical notation, now universally | 
adopted by civilized nations, owes its adini- 
rable simplicity to the giving both an abso- 
lute and a local value to the characters, 
Thus, the absolute value of 5 is five: this fs 
never changed. Its local value depends on 
its position with regard to the decimal 
point: thus 60° means five tens; 500° five 
hundredg, &c, : 05 Ave hundredths ; °005 five 
thousandths, &c. These principles, with 
the power of combining the few characters 
employed, enable us to express the most 
enormous numbers with the greatest ease, 
and impart the utmost ora apie d oe 
very language we use regarding them. 
system, usually termed the Arabic, is far 
more perfect and convenient than that of 
any nation of antiquity, however enlight- 
ened, The symbols of quantity are arbi- 
trary, but the letters of the alphabet are 
almost exclusively employed: the first, 
asa, bv, ¢, &c., to Indicate known quantities ; 
and the last, 2, y, and s, to indicate un- 
known. In selecting a letter, we some- 
times choose it so as in some measure to 
assist our Memory : thus we usually indi- 
cate momentum oy ey oo by V, &c.; | 
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and different momenta with different M's: 
thus, one momentum by M, another by M’, 
or m, &c. Symbols of operation contribute 
much to simplicity and the saving of time: 
thus it fs easter to write a¢b=c, than a 
added to b is equal toc. In performing an 
operation, or verifying it, we proceed far 
more easily with symbols than we could 
possibly do if the various processes were 
described by words. There are many sym- 
bols used to indicate processes; but the fol- 
lowing are the most common. + for addi- 
tiun; as a-+b, a plus b, or a to be added to 
b, —~for subtraction; as c—d, ¢ minus d, 
or d to be subtracted frome. x for multi- 
plication; as 2x yp, x multiplied by y:— 
when the multiplication is supposed to be 
actually performed, the sign is omitted: 
thus, zy means the product of z and y. 
— for division, asm-~m, m divided by n :— 
when the division is supposed to be actually 
performed, the quantities may be put down 


thus, * a for equality ; a8 p= 4q,p is equal 


tog. Two dots indicate the ratio between 
two quantities; as a:b, ais to &. Eight 
dots indicate proportion ; a8 a:b 9: ¢: d, 
aistob asc isto d. J isthe radical sign, 
as a/a, the square root of a, written also 


ad ; Yd, the fourth root of b, written also vt, 





&ec. 

NOTE (nota, a mark: Lat.), in Music, a 
character which marks the pitch and the 
time ofasound. In general, under notes are 
comprehended all the signs or characters 
used in music, though tn propriety the 
word only implies the marks which denote 
the degrees of gravity and acuteness to be 
given to each sound. [See Music.) 

NO’'TICE (notttea, a knowledge: Lat.), in 
Law, a communication given, or received, 
which conveys the presumed or real know- 
ledge required to affect the receiver with 
legal linbilities. 

NOUN (nomen, a name: Lat), in Gram- 
mar, a word that denotes any object of 
which we speak, whether it be animate, 
inanimate, or ideal; as man, gate, mind. 
Nouns form the basis of all language: thus 
we call a certain instrumenta aaw ; the act 
of using it ts sawing: and the verb is to 


saw. 
NOVACULITE (novacula,a razor: Lat.), 
in Mineralogy, the Hone, or Turkey cil-stone, 
a variety of argillaceous slate. It owes its 
power of whetting or sharpening steel in- 
struments to the fine siliceous particles it 
contains. Various other stones are used 
as whetstones, such as mica slate, freestonc, 


Cc. 
NOV’EL (novella: Ital. ; from novus, new: 
Lat.), in Literature, a fictitious tale, or 
{maginary history of real life, generally 
intended to exhibit the operation of the 
passions, foremost among which is love. 
The novel and romance, though sometimes 
confounded, appear to be different. The 
former depicts life as it 1s in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and brings togetiier incidents, 
any one of which has happened or may very 
fairly be supposed to have happened. 
mances generally relate to periods long 
passed by; their incidents are often im- 
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probable, and sometimes impossible, The 
supposed adventures of chivalry form their 
favourite theme; and their scenes are most 
frequently laid in ancient castles and monas- 
teries ; they do not even reject the aid of 
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imaginary beings, and of en tment. 
Some of Sir Walter Scott’s works hold fn 
many respects an intermediate position: 
his delineation of real, though past man- 
ners, renders them novels; but the distant 
times of which he writea, and the wonder- 
ful, though perhaps always absolutely pos- 
sible, incidents he so frequently introduces, 
bring them Into the class of romances.—— 
NOVEL (novus, new: Lat.), in Civil Law, a 
term used for the constitutions of several 
emperors. Those of Justinian are best 
known, and are generally understood by 
the term. They were so called, either from 
their producing a great alteration in the 
face of the ancient law, or because they 
were made on new cases, and, after the 
revisal of the ancient code, cumpiled by 
order of that emperor. 

NOVEM’BER (Lat., from novem, nine), 
the eleventh month of the JuNan year, 
consisting of thirty days. It is the first 
winter month in the northern hemisphere, 
and the first summer month in the southern. 
Its name arose from its being the ninth 
month of the ancient Roman calendar. 

NOV'ICE (nomtius, fresh: Lat), a person 
not yet skilled or experienced in an art or 
profession ; among the Romana, it sign!- 
fled arecruit. The term {is applied in mo- 
nasteries to a religious person, in his or 
her novitiate, or year of probation, and 
who has not jet made the vows. 

NOVI’TIATE, the period appointed for 
the trial of novices, or those who enter a 
monastery, {n order to ascertain whether 
they have the qualifications neceasary for 
living up to the rule to which they are to 
bind themselves by vow, The novitiate is 
generally very severe, the novice generally 
having to perform many menial offices 
about the convent, and to give an account 
of hia most trifiing actions to the master 
of the novices, 

NU’CLEUS (a kernel: Lat.), anything 
round which matter has accumulated, or 
to which ft is attached.—JIn Astronomy, 
the term nucleus is used for the body of a 
comet, otherwise called its head.——In 
ancient Architecture, nucleus signified the 
middle layer of a flouring, which consisted 
of a strong cement, over which they laid 
the pavement. 

NUDE COM’PACT (nudum ractum, from 
nudus, naked: Lat.), in Law, a contract 
made without any consideration, and there- 
fore not valid; the tern {8 borrowed from 
the civil law.——NUDE MATTER, a bare 
allegation of something done, 

NU’‘DITIES (nuditas, nakedness: Lat.), in 
Painting and Sculpture, those parts of the 
human figure which are not covered with 
drapery. The appearance of the covering 
being determined by the form of the body, 
it is easential to the painter, as well as the 
eculptor, to study the naked figure with 
the greatest attention. 

NUGGET (niggot, an old English word, 
perhaps a corruption of ingot), the miner's 
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term for natural lumps of nearly pure gold. 
They are usually found in superficial ac- 
cumulations of gravel, having been there 
deposited on tye destruction of the parent 
rock. The largest nneeee hitherto found 
weighed J84lb,. 90z. 6dwts., and recelved 
the name of the ‘Welcome Nugget.’ It 
was discovered in 1858, at a depth of 180 
feet in drift matter at Ballarat, Victoria, 
and was sold for 10,5001, It was melted 
in London. Another, found at the same 
place, was named the ‘ Blanche Barkly,’ 
and sold for 69051. Several others have 
been found ranging in value from 3000l. 
to 60001. 

NU‘ISANCE (neuire, to injure: Fr.), in 

Law, annoyances which are of two kinds, 
public and private. A public nuisance af- 
fects the king’s subjectain general. A pt 
vate nuisance ia defined to be ‘anything 
done to the hurt or annoyance of the lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments of another, 
The remedy for public nuisances is by in- 
| dictment or presentment; for private, by 
action of trespass on the case for damages; 
and the party annoyed may abate the nuil- 
eance by his own act, entering hia nelgh- 
bour’s land, &c., if necessary for the purpose, 
but committing no riot. 

NUM‘BER (numerus: Lat,), in Arithme- 
tle, an assemblage of several unfts or of 
several things of the same kind. Cardinal 
| numbers express the amount, as 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Ordinal numbers denote the order, as lat, 
| 2nd, 8rd, &c. Kven numbers are those which 

may be divided into two equal parts without 

a fraction being produced, as 6,12, &c. Un- 

even numbers are such us leave a remainder 

after belng divided by 2, a3 5, 18, &a. A 

rational number is one commensuradie with 

unity. A number incommensurable with 

unity is termed frrational, or a surd. A 
| square number is the product of any number 





multiplted by itself, as 4, which is the pro- 
duct of 2 multiplied by 2. A cubte number 
is the product of a square number by its 
root: such is 27, as being the product of 
the square number 9 by its root 3. A perfect 
number iu that whose aliquot parts added 
together make the whole number, as 6, 28, 
&c.: the aliquot parts of 6 being 8, 2, and 
1=6; and those of 28 being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1=28, 
&e,. An tmperfect number fs that whose ali- 
quot parts added together make either more 
or less than the whole of it. Homogeneal 
numbers are those referred to the same 
units, those referred to different units being 
termed heterogeneal. Almost all civilized 
nations have®hosen 10 as the common ra- 
tio of their numerical systema—that Is, have 
made their systems of numbers decimal 
This was not a matter of necesaity; the 
only thing required was the selection for 
the common ratio of a number neither too 
small nor too large. Too small a ratio would 
require many places of digits to express 
even a moderate number, and too large a 
ratio would be laborious to the mind. It is 
unfortunate that our systems of money, 
weights, and measures not only do not 
follow the decimal] system, but no one of 
them has even a common ratio. 
NUMBERS, the title of the fourth book 
of the Pentateuch, so called because it con- 
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tains an account of the numbering of the 
people. It comprehends a period of the 
Israelitish history of about thirty-elght 
years.—_—_-NUMBERS, in Poetry, Oratory, 
Music, &c., are certain measures, or ca 
dences, which render a verse, period, or 
song, agreeable tutheear. Poetical numbers 
consist in a certain harmony in the order 
and quantity of syllables constituting feet, 
Rhetorical numbera are a sort of simple 
harmony, less apparent than that of verse, 
but such as is perceived and affects the 
mind with pleasure. 

NUMERAL LET’TERS, the Roman cap!- 
tal letters which stand as subatitutes for 
numerical characters: as I for 1, X for 10, 
L for 50, O for 100, &c. 

NUMERA‘TION (numeratio: Lat.), the 
art of reading any number expressed by 
characters; it is often confounded with 
notation, which is the art of expressing 
any number by characters. 

NU™MERATOR (Lat, from numero, I 
reckon), in Arithmetic, the quantity in 
the upper line of a fraction, denoting how 
many of the equal parts into which one or 
more integers are supposed to be divided, 
are taken. Thus, the 3 in ? shows that the 
integer having been divided into four equal 
parts, three of them are taken. 

NUMISMAT'ICS (numismua, a coin: Lat.), 
or NUMISMATOL‘OGY (nomisma, a piece 
of money; and logos, a description: G@*r.), 
the science which has for its object the 
study of coins and medals of all nations, as 
an afd to history and a means of rectifying 
dates in chronology. The earliest coins are 
I’hosnician, and were struck from dies un- 
reversed, so that the inscription was re- 
versed; but those struck by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans are most deserving our 
attention. The parts of a coin or medal 
are the obverse, or face, generally containing 
the bust, &c., of the sovereign in whose 
honour it was struck, or some emble- 
matic design; and the reverse, containing 
various figures, &c. The words round the 
border conatitute the legend, and those in 
the middle the inscription ; when they oo- 
cupy the lower extremity of the piece, and 
are separated from the rest by a horizontal 
Hne, they are termed the exergue. Coins 
struck in this country before the reign of 
Charles II. had their devices impressed by 
hiows of the hammer. The lettering and 
milling on the edges of coins was invented 
to meet the fradulent practice of clipping 
and filing. The study of coins and medals 
{a indispensable to archsology, and to a 
thorough acquaintance with the fine arts. 
They indicate the names of provinces and 
cities, and point out their position; and 
they afford representations of many cele- 
brated places. They fix the period of events, 
and sometimes determine their character ; 
and they enable us to trace the series of 
kings. They also giveus the attributes and 
titles of different divinities, the utenails 
and ceremonies of their worship, and the 
costume of the priests. In fine, they afford 
{information regarding many things con- 
nected with usages, civil, military, and 
religious ; while they enable us to trace the 
epochs of different styles of art, and are 
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of great assistance in our philological re- 
searches. (See MEDALS.} 

NUM'MULITE (nummus, money: Let. ; 
and itthos, a atone : Gr.), the foss!] remains 
of a small chambezed shell, round and flat 
like a coin. It was inhabited by an animal 
of very low organization, belonging to the 
group of Foramintfera (which sec), There 
is a calcareous formation of the eocene 
epoch, occurring in every quarter of the 
globe, and having occasionally a width of 
1900 mties, with a thickness of some thou- 
sands of feet, which abounds toa surprising 
extent with several species of nummulites. 
This formation is found in the Alps, Py- 
renees, Carpathians, and Himalayas. In 
the last-mentioned mountains nummulites 
have been seen at a height of 16,500 feet. 
The great pyramids of Egypt were built of 
numinulitic Hmestone. 

NUN’CIO (ital.; from nunfio, I inform: 
Lat ), an envoy sent by the pope on foreign 
missions which concern ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 

NUNOUPATIVE WILL (nuncupo, I 
name: Lat.), in Law, awill or testamentary 
desire expressed verbally, but not put tuto 
writing. It depen {is merely on oral testf- 
mony for proof, though afterwards reduced 
towriting. Nuncupative wills are not now 
valid, unless they regard the personal cs- 
tate of soldiers and seamen, or were exe- 
cuted before January Ist, 1838. Nencupa- 
trve, in a general sense, signifies that exists 
only verbally. 

NUN’DINZAE (nonua, the ninth; and dtea, 
a day: Lat.), in Antiquity, days set apart by 
the Romans for the country people to ex- 
pose thetr wares and commodities for sale, 
very similar to our market or fair days. 
They were called nundina, because they 
were kept every ninth day. 

NUNNEKLY (nonne, a nan: Ger.), in the 
Roman Oatholic Church, a religious house 
for nuns, or females who have bound them- 
selves by vow to a single life. 

NUR’BERY (nourrice, a nurse: Fr. ; from 
nutriz: Bat.), in Gardening, a piece of land 
get apart for raising and propagating all 
sorts of trees and plants, to suppl) the 
garden or plantations. 

NUT, in Botany, a one-celled fruit in 
which the pericarp becomes hard, and 
bracts surround the base. The immature 
ovary contains several ovules, but there is 
only one when the fruit is mature. The 
fruit of the hazel iaanut, The bracts are 
united into a cup in theacorn. The term 
glans is frequently applied to the nuts 
borne by the oak, beech, and chestnut trees. 

NUTATION (nutatio, x nodding: Zat.), 
in Astronomy, the gyratory movement of 
the earth’s axis, which, but for the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, would cause the 

le of the equator to describe a small el- 

ipse among the stars in about 19 years. 
The action of the sun and moon on the pro- 
tuberant mass about the earth’s equator 
tends to draw the plane of the latter to- 
wards that of the ecliptic—that is, to dimi- 
nish the angle between them. The earth's 
rapid rotation on its axis prevents the in- 
clination of the two planes from being per- 
manenth slrered, but communicates a mo- 
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tion to the plane of the equator of such a 
nature that its pole describes acircleabout 
the pole of the ecliptic, though with a velo- 
city amounting to only 501” annually, It 
would therefore take 25,868’ years to de- 
scribe the whole circle. A similar action 
of the moon causes the pole of the earth's 
equator to revolve In nearly 19 years, in a 
amall circte, about the pole of the moon's 
orbit, which does not coincide with the pole 
of the ecliptic, belng always 5° 9 from It. 
The earth's pole, therefore, has a double mo- 
tion—a slow one round the pole of the 
ecliptic, and a more rapid one round the 
pole of the moon's orhit,which itself moves 
round the pole of the ecliptic on account 
of the motion of its own line of nodes, in 
about 19 years. The path, therefore, dc- 
scribed by the pole of the equator round 
the pole of the ecliptic is not simply an 
elliptic curve, buta gently undulated ring , 
and these undulations constitute each of 
them anutation of the earth's axis. As the 
san, at different positions of the earth in 
her orbit, on account of her different dia- 
tances from it. has a different effect in 
altering the obliquity of the ecliptic, there 
{fg a semi-annual variation, depending on 
the sun alone, which is called the solar nu- 
tation ; the combined action of the sun and 
moon is termed the dunt-solar nutation, 

NUT’GALLS, excrescences on the leaf of 
the oak. The Aleppo galls are Imported for 
the use of dyers, calico-printers, &c. (See 
OCynirsj 

NUT'HATCH, the Sitta Europma of orni- 
thologiats, a climbing bird, inhabiting 
woods in England and on the continent of 
Europe. It runs along the trunk ofa tree 
upwards and downwards with the sarne ease, 
and so smoothly that its motion is said 
more to resemble that of amouse than that 
of a bird. Ite popular name {s derived 
from its habit of opening nuts to get at the 
kernel, by means of repeated blows of ita 
bill, the nuts being first placed in a crevice 
ina tree 

NUIYMEG, the nut of the Myrisiva mos- 
chata, & tree growing in the Indian archi- 
pelago. The fruit ia of the kind called a 
drupe, that is, a pulpy pericarp without 
valves, cuntaining a nut, which is enve- 
loped by a substance called mace. The 
nutmeg tree yields three crops annually, 
Several other species of the genus yield 
aromatic fruit of an inferior kind. 

NUTRI/TION (nutrio, 1 nourish: Lat.), 
in the animal economy, is the assimilation 
of nutritive matter to our oreans, or the 
repairing of the continual loss which the 
different parts of the body undergo. The 
motion of the parte of the body, the 
friction of those parts with each other 
and especially the action of the air, would 
soon entirely destroy the body if the loss 
were not repaired by a proper diet, which 
being digested in the stomach, and after- 
wards converted into chyle, mix with the 
blood, and are distributed through the 
whole body for its nutrition. When the 
nutritive matter has been animalized, or 
assimilated to the body which it is designed 
to nourish, by the organs of digcstion, ab- 
sorption, circulation, reapiration, and secre 
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{Incorporate {t with their own substance. 
This nutritive identification is variously 
effected in the brain, muscles, bones, &c.; 
each of these appropriates to itself, by a true 
secretion, that which {s found analogous to 
{ts nature, and rejects the heterogeneous 
particles, Thus, a bone is asecretory organ 
that attracts to itself phosphate of lime. 
It is the same in muscles with respect to 
fibrin, and in the brain with albumen; 
each part imbibes, and forms {ntoa portion 
of its own structure, such juices ag are of 
the same nature, in consequence of a power, 
of which the affinity of aggregation of the 
chemists gives us an idea, or perhaps fur- 
nishes us witha model. Every living body, 
without exception, seems to possess a fa- 
tulty of decomposing the substances by 
means of which it fs supported, and of 
giving rise to new products. The ani- 
mal machine ts therefore ccntinually de- 
stroyed, and at one period of life does 
not, perhaps, contain any of those par- 
ticles of which it was constituted at 
another. 

NUX VOM’ICA (emetic nut: Lat,), the 
seeda of an East Indian tree, the Strychnos 
nux vomica, nat. ord. Loganiacee. They 
yield STRYCHNINRE, which see. 

NYOTALO’PIA (nuktaloma: G@r.), a ma- 
lady of the eyes, commonly called night- 
blindness, under which the patient, though 
able to see by day, is unable to distinguish 
abjects by artificial Haht, or in the twilight. 
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paralysis of the retina. 

NYU ’GHAD (nyl gau, a blue bull: Hind,), 
the Portaz tragocamelus of zoologists, an 
Indian animal belonging to the antelope 
section of the bovine family. Its body, 
horns, and tall are not unlike those of a 
bull; and the head, neck, and legs are very 
similar to those of a deer. Its colour, in 
general, is ash or grey. Its hornsare about 
seven inches long, and of a triangular shape. 
The female is much smaller than the male, 
more resembles the deer, and has no horns. 
It is the largest and finest of the antelope 
species. Its temper is vicious, and being 
both powerful and resolute it is not often 
made an object of chase. 

NYMPH’‘A, or NYMPH (numpha, a 
nymph: Gr.), in Entomology, the second 
state of an insect passing to its perfect form 
—another name for the pupa, chrysalia, or 
aurelia 

NYMPH2’A (Gr,), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Nynpheacea, including 
our white water lily. The Victoria regia 
belongs to the same order. 

NYMPHS (numphar: Gr), in Heathen 
Mythology, local goddesses; they were 
termed Neretds when belongiug to the sea, 
Naiads when attached to fountains, Dryads 
when found tn the woods, &c. 

NYSTAGMUS (nustagmos, from nustazo, 
Iam sleepy: @r.), in Medicine, a twinkling 
of the eyes, such as happens when a person 
is very sleepy. 
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O, the fourth vowel and the fifteenth 
letter in the alphabet, is pronounced by 
projecting the lips, and forming an opening 
resembling the letter itself. The English 
language represents no fewer than four 
sounds by the character o, exemplified in 
the words, no, prove, for, not. The French 
indicate the sound o (pronounced as in no) 
by various signs. The use of ois next in 
frequency to that of a. It is used particu- 
larly to express admiration, bab ebniadl pity, 
imploring ; and, in general, as introductory 
to innguage expressive of great emotion, as 
O! oroh{! With an apostrophe after it, O 
{gs a prefix ingome Irish proper names, and 
seems to have had originally the force of 
the French de, the prefix Mac correspond- 
ing to Fuzin England. It stands for Old, 
as O.8. (Old Style), &c., but is not often used 
ag an abbreviation, 

OAK, o tree ranking among the most 
useful of temperate climates, More than 
elghty species are known; but the common 
European oak (Quercus robur) is a tree of 
the first consequence, on account of the 
qualities of ita wood, It usually attains the 
height of from 60 to 100 feet, with a trunk 
froin 6 to 12 feet, or more, in circumference ; 
hyt it sometimes reaches to gn enormous 


sizc Jn 1810 anonk tree, which grew about 
four miles from Newport in Monmouth- 
shire, and was felled for the use of the roya 
navy, contained 2416 cubic feet of sound 
and convertible timber. The main trunk 
was bine feet and a half in diameter. It 
was purchased, standing, for 405/.,and, when 
brought to market, realised nearly 6001. But 
the most magnificent oak ever produced in 
England was probably that dug out of Hat 
field bog ; it was about 120 feet in length, 
twelve in diameter at tho base, ten in the 
middle, and six at the smaller end where 
broken off; the butt for sixty feet squared 
seven feet of timber, and four its entire 
length. From the solidity and durability 
of its wood, the oak is employed for a vast 
variety of purposes, and above all for ship- 
building. For supporting a weight, resist- 
ing a strain, and not splintering with a 
cannot-shot, it {is superior to every other 
timber. Before the introduction of maho- 
gany, it was very generally used for furni- 
ture. The oak timber tmpoirted from the 
continent and from America lis very inferior 
to what is grown in this country. There 
nre two varieties of British oak which are 
frequently considered distinct species, one 
having stalked fruit, the other unstalked 
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arising from omitting to notloe the locatity 
where the seaatle flowered oak grew, for the 
timber of this tree js much affected by the 
soll in which i grows. The growth of the 
common oak, in general, ia extremely slow, 
but it should be cut when it is between $0 
and 70 years ald. The Guwers are monw- 
cious, that is the stamens are tn one flower, 
forming a sort of catkin, and the pistil in 
another. The acora is the fruit of this tree, 


and, though now used only as the food o 
awine, in ancient times it formed an tm- 
portant article of nutriment to some of the 
northern nations, and, among others, to the 
rude inhabitants of the British isics, The 
oak {s raised from the acorn, sewn either 
where the tree Is to stand, or In a nurse 
whence the young trees are transplan 
rk is ured in tanning. In medi- 
cine, it is a strong astringent, and is there- 
fore applied in hemorrhages. Both the 
bark and the leaves are employed in hot- 
beds; and the leaves are now reckoned betcer 
for this purpose than the bark, 
OAK’-GALLS, protuberances on the 
leaves of the oak, formed and Inhabited by 
furecta, They appear in April, and remain 
tih June or lounger. When opened, they 
are found to contain one insect only. It 
might appear that the parent fly, when she 
forme a gall for the habitation of her off- 
spring, places itinan impregnable fortress, 
This is not the case; for it frequently hap- 
pens that a fly which produces a worn of 
the carnivorous kind, pierces the gall and 
deposite her egg within {t. Tuls worm, 
when hatched, feeds upon the proper Inha- 
bitant; and finally, after devouring it, 
passes itself into the chrysalis state, and 
then, in the form of its parent fly, makes 
ite way out of the gall 
(wcumbe, combings, refuse: 
Saz.), old ropes untwisted, and pulled out 
tnto loose hemp; used in caulking the 
seams, tree-nafls, and bends of a ship, to 
stop or prevent leaks, That formed from 
untarred ropes ia called white oakuin. 
OAR, a long piece of tinier, fiat at one 
end and round at the other, used to propel 
| g boat or barge on the water. The fiat part 
is called the blade; and the round end the 
loom, which terminates in the handle. The 
fulcrum is the hole in the gunwale called 
the rowlock, or the space between the pins 
called thole-pins. To doat the oare ia to lay 
them in after rowing. To feather the oar is 
tu hold the blade horizontally, so as not to 
eatch wind. To lie on the oars 1a to suspend 
' rowing for a short time; this fs done also 
as @ salute to persous of distinction when 
passing. To ship the oars is to fix them in 
the rowlocks ; and to unship the oars is to 
throw them out of the rowlocks. 
| O’ASIS (ouah: Oopt.; wah; Arab,),a fer- 
| 
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tile spot, situated in the midst of the unin- 
habitable deserts of northern Africa; the 
name is also applied to a cluster of verdant 
apote. In the desert of Sahura there are 
soveral oneca, which serve as baiting-places 


f}in the plaral, oats. 
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of water. 


Romans used 
them onally as places Of banishment, 
on account of their being, agrce- 
able, as it were ont of the world, and its 
being very difficalt to from them. 
Some noble remains are found tn the larger 
oases: thus the temple uf Jupiter Aminon, 


at Siwah, 

OAT, the Avena sativa, a plant of the nat. 
ord. Graminacea, When the seed or grain 
only is meant, the word is sommonly used 
forms a consi- 
Gerable article of food four man in some 
countries; and oats are everywhere excel 
lent food for horses and cattic. The oat 
is the hardiest of all the cereal grasece, 
growing lururiantly In cold northern cli- 
mates, and in mountainous districts, where 
neither wheat nor barley can be advanta- 
geously cultivated, In Scotland, it has long 
formed a principal part of the food of the 
people; and great quantities are sown {in 
Ireland. Bruce has described a wild species 
which he met with at Aruosal, & amall ter- 
ritory on the Nile. ‘Wild oats," says this 
traveller, * grow up here, spontanevualy, to 
A prodigious height and size, capable often 
of concealing both the hore and his rider, 
and some of the stalks being little leas than 
an inchincircumference. Phey have, when 
ripe, the appearance of small canes,’ Several 
kinds of oats are cultivated: the poiulo gat 
has Jong enjoyed the highest reputation in 
this country. The produce of oate varies 
greatly : not more than 20 bushels an acre 
are obtained from inferior ground; while 60, 
70, and even 80, have been produced from 
good ground. 

OATH (ath; Sax), a solemn affirmation 
made in the presence of a magistrate or 
other person rendered competent by the 
law to administer it, in which the person 
sworn calis upon the Almighty to witness 
that his testimony {se true: invoking his 
vengeance, and renouncing his favuur, if 
what fs said be false, or what is promised 
be not performed <A witness swearing 
falsely is subject to the penalties of perjurs 
By statute, all who hold offices of any kind 
under the government, members of the 
house of commons, ecclesiastical persons, 
members of colleges, schoolmaasters, ser- 
jeants-at-law, barristers, &c., are required 
to take the oaths of allemance, &r. The 
Quakers and Moraviane—influenced by the 
sense which they attach to®that text of 
Scripture in St. Matthew (v. 84) which BAY RB, 
“Swear not at all,’ and St. James's words 
(Vv. 12)—refuse to swear upon an occasion, 
even at the requisition of a magistrate, and 
in a court of justice, and they have been 
relleved from being compelled to do so by 
the legislature. Persons who cannot take 
An oath are declared by the existing law 
to be incapable of being witnesses ; such 
are those who will not declare their belief 
in God, and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, or who do not believe that 
perjury wiil be punished by the Deity ; also 
those who are incapable of comprehending 
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the nature of an oath. Declarations have 
been substituted for ete a great num 
ber of cases; (ally those relating to 
the soevenns ee se, and post-office. Oaths 
60 perform t ag acta do not bind; nor do 
they excuse tife performance of such acta. 
The Jews are sworn with their hate on, 

OBADI’AH, or PROPHEOY OF OBADIAH, 
a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
which is contained in one single chapter, 
and is partly an invectiveagainst the cruelty 
of the Edomites, and partly a prediction of 
the deliverance of Israel, and of the victory 
and triumph of the whole church over her 
onemiea, 

OBOOR’DATE (00, down ; and cor,a heart : 
Lat.), in Botany, shaped like a heart, with 
the apex downwards. 

O’BEAH, a species of witchcraft prac- 
teed among the negroes, the apprehension 
of which operating upon their auperatitious 
fears, ia frequently attended with disease 
and death. 

OB‘/ELIBK (odeltskos : a dim. of obelos, any 
pointed Instrument: Gr,), in Architecture, 
a bigh quadrangular pillar, diminishing as 
itascenda, and terminating, not ina flat sur- 
face, but ina small pyramid. Obelisks are 
of Egyptian origin, and, according to Hero- 
dotus, were first erected in honour of the 
sun, It was formerly supposed that one of 
their uses was to find the meridian altitudes 
of the sun at alfferent times of the year, 
serving instead of very large gnomons, 
| but this opinion fe now exploded, though 

tt has been stated that Augustus erected 
one at Rome, in the Campus Martius, which 
marked the bours ona horizontal dial drawn 
onthe pavement, Diodorus mentions two 
obelisks of Sesostris, placed before a The- 
ban temple, which were 120 cubits high ; 
and Herodotus, two others, 100 cubits high, 
one of which was erected before a temple at 
Sats, and the other before the temple of the 
gun at Heliopolis. Inthe plenitude of their 
power the Romans removed many of these 
relics, of timea then ancient, from their 
original situations into Italy, and re-erected 
them there. One of these obelisks, now 
standing at Rome—that of 8t. John of Lute- 
ran—is 105 feet in helght without the pe- 
pg and weighs 440 tons, The obelisk 
next in size was, on being brought from 
( Egypt, placed in the Vatican circus by Cali- 
ula; but it now stands in the piazza of St. 
Peter's, and, including the pedestal, {8 132 
feet tn height. The obelisk of Luxor, now 
at Paris, is 76 feet high. Cleopatra's Needle, 
ian obelisk given to the British nation, but 
; still lying im Kgypt, fs 63 feet long. The 
ancient Egyptians must have had an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of mechanics, to have 
been able to bring these and similar masses 
from the quarries, and elevate them to their 
respective positions ; even in modern times, 
to do this is considered 8 wonderful feat of 
engineering.——In Printing, au obelisk (+) is 
used as a reference to a note in the margin 
or at the foot of the page. 

OBB'SITY (obesus, fat: Lat), a tendency 
to the formation of fat, which often 
amounts to & disease. There have been 
some very remarkable examples of obesity. 
The celebrated Daniel Lambert, who died 
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at 40 years of weighod, a little before 
his death, 789 bs. And there is, in the 

Philosophical Transactions,’ an account of 
= girl, only 4 years old, who weighed 256 


O'/BIT (obitus, death : Lat.), in the Roman 
Catholic church, « funeral solemnity, or 
office for the dead. In religious houses 
there is a register, in which are entered the 
obits of their founders and benefactors, 
which {a thence termed the obituary. 

OB'ITER DICTUM (spoken by the way: 
Lat.), amongst lawyers, an opinion of a 
jnege not material to the point at issue. 

OB‘JECT-GLASS, in Optics, the glass of 
@ telescope or microscope next the object. 
Its purpose is to form a picture which may 
be magnified by the eye-gings, 

OBJECTIVE OABSE (objectus, an object : 
Lat.), in English and other grammars, a 
term used for the accusative case, The ob- 
jective case is that of the noun to which 
the action refers. Thus,in ‘I reminded the 
master,’ master is in theaccusative or objec- 
tive case.—OBJRCTIVE LINE, in Perspec- 
tive, the line of an object, drawn on the 
geometrical plane, the representation of 
which is sought for in the draft or picture, 
——OBJEOTIVE PLANE, any plane situated 
in the horizontal plane, the perspective re- 
presentation of which fe required, 

OB’LATE (oblatus, offered: Lat.), in Be- 
clesiastical Antiquities, a person who, en- 
tering the monastic state, gave all his goods 
to the community. Also, one dedicated 
from early life by his parents toa religious 
order; or, a layman residing in a religious 
community, to which he had assigned his 
property, either for ever, or during his re- 
sidence. Such persons were lay-brothers, 
and the form of thelr admission was putting 
the bell-ropes of the church round their 
necks, a8 a kind of dedication to its service. 
They wore a religious habit different from 
that of the monks. A layman who had 
made over to a community not only his 
property, but his person as & bondsman, 
was termed au oblate, Also, in France, an 
invalided soldier, recommended to 4 monas- 
tery for maintenance by the king, who had 
the privilege of naming several for that 
purpose.——-OBLATEB (oblatus, flattened : 
Lat.), in Geometry, an epithet for any figure 
that is flattened or shortened ; as an oblate 
spheroid, such aa our globe, which has its 
axis shorter than its middie diameter. 

OBLA‘TION (odlati, an offering: Lat), a 
sacrifice or offering made to God. In the 
canon law, oblattons are defined to be any- 
thing offered by Seed Christians to God 
and the church, whether moveables or im- 
moveables, Till the 4th century, the church 
nad no fixed revenues, the clergy wholly 
subsisting on voluntary oblations. 

OBLIGA‘TION (obdligatio, a being bound ; 
Lat). In a Legal sense, obligation sigul- 
fies a bond. 

OBLIGATO (bound: Jtal), in Music, & 
term used with regard to those voices or 
instruments Which are indispensable to the 
just performance of & picce. 

OBLIQUE (obliquus, slanting : Lat.), de- 
viating from a perpendicular live or direc- 
tion : as an oblique angle, &c., that which ts 
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not a right one-——OBLIQUE PLANES, in 
Dialling, are those which decline from the 
senith, or incline towards the horizon.—— 
OBLIQUE ASORNSION and DESCENSION, in 
Astronomy, those points of the equinuctial 
which rise and eet with the sun, or any 
other point of the heavens in an oblique 
sphere.——OBLIQUE SAILINQ, is when a ship 
sails ie some rhomb between the four 
card points, making an oblique angle 
with the meridian. 

OBLIQUITY (obliquitas : Lat.), deviation 
from a right line; a direction which is 
neither parallel) nor perpendicular: gene- 
rally applied to the ecliptic, which devi- 
ates from the plane ef the earth's equator, 
23° 37’ 86°52”, 

O’BOR, (See HAUTBOY.) 

OB‘OLUS (obolos: Gr.), a amall Grecian 
silver coin, worth rather more than tlirce- 
halfpence. It was this coin which was 
placed in the mouth of the dead, to pay 
Charon for their passage over the Styx.—— 
OBOLDA, as a weight, the sixth part of a 
drachma, 

OBO'/VATE (0d, down ; and ovatus, shaped 


& Dew and very Citrerent manner, viz. by 
taking the meridional altitudes, and the 
moments of culmination, or, in other words, 
the right ascension and declination. In 
the space of upwards of fprty years this 
astronomer collected an immense number 
of observations, which may be consulted in 
his ‘Historia Colestis Britannica,’ pub- 
lished in 1725; the principal part of which 
is the British catalogue of fixed stars. This 
observatory is situated on the highest 
eminence of Greenwich park, about 160 feet 
above low-water mark. The observations 
inade here not only possess unrivalled ac- 
curacy, but have been the foundation of 
the most important work on practical as- 
tronomy ever published, viz. the Nautical! 
Almanack, which Maskelyne commenced in 
1767, There are many other observatories 
fn the United Kingdom, both public and 
private. The instruments essentially ne 
cessary fur an observatory are a transit in- 
strument, and sidereal clocks, for observing 
right ascensions; a circle, for observing 


' polar diatances; a barometer and thermome- 


ter, for observing the state of the atmo- 


like an egg: Gr.), in Botany, obversely ovate, | sphere, that the corrections for refraction 
or ovate inverted, a term for a leaf the may be made with accuracy. For the pur- 
narrow end of which is downwards. pose of observing the moon still nearer to 

OBSECRA‘TIO (ZLat.), in Roman Anti- | her conjunctions with the sun, an altitude 
quity, a solemn ceremony performed by the ' «nd azimuth instrument, of extraordinary 
chief magistrates of Rome, to avert any im- steadiness, was erected in the observatory 
pending calamity. It consisted of prayers nut Greenwich, in 1847.—The places where 
offered up to those gods whom they sup- meteorological and magnetic observations 
posed to be enraged. So exact were they sare carried on are also styled observatories. 
in observing the prescribed form on these, The Observatory of Kew, established and 
occasions, that @ person was appointed to ' still supported by the British Association, 1s 





read it over to him who was to pronounce 
it; and the most trifling omission war held 
sufficient tu vitiate the whole solemnity. 

OBSECRA‘TION (last), in Rhetoric, a 
figure in which the orator implores the as- 
sistance of God or man. 

OBSERV’ATORY (vlservatio, a watching : 
Lat.),& building fitted up with astronomical, 
magnetical, or meteorological instruments, 
for the purpose of making obeervations. 
We find astronomical observatories men- 
tioned at a very early period ; some of them 
existed in Chaldma, ancient Persia, India, 
and China, The most celebrated modern | 
ones are those at Greenwich, Paris, Ber- | 
lin, St. Peteraburg, Munich, Palermo, and 
Cambridge, U.8.; and the accuracy of 
their inetruments is such, that the astrie 
nomers who use them are enabled to cai- 
culate to the 8600th part of a minute of 
time, and the 316,000th part of a degree. 
The first regular observatory erected in Eu- 
rope was that of Tycho Brahe, in 1576. The 
Greenwich observatory was built in 1675, 
by order of Charles II. at the inatance of Sir, 
Jonas Moore and Sir Christopher Wren: ' 
the former being surveyor-general of the | 
ordinance. The duty of making observa: | 
ticns was first committed to John Flain- 
steed, a man who, as Halley expresses it, 
seemed born for the employment. In the 
year 1690, having provided himself with a 
mural arch, of seven feet diameter, well 
fixed in the plane of the meridian, he began 


to verify his catalogue of fixed stars, which 
hitherto hud depended altogether on the | 


atances measured with the sextant, after 
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devoted to both these purposes, 

OBSID'IAN, in Mineralogy, a glassy lava, 
of various colours, but usually black, and 
nearly opaque. It consists of silica and 
alumina, with a little potash and oxide of 
iron, Pliny says it received ita name from 
Obeidius, who first found it in Ethiopia. 

OBSID'1IONAL COINS (from obsideo, I 
besiege: Lat.), in Numismatics, coins of va- 
rious base metals, and of differeut shapes, 
struck in besieged places, as a substitute 
for current money. The oldest known are 
those struck at the siege of Pavia, under 
Francis I, 

OBSIDIONA’LIS CORO’NA (a. siege 
crown, from same deriv.),a crown or garland 
made of grass or herbs found on the spol, 
und given hy the Romans to such generals 
u8 bad delivered a Roman army or fortress 
besieged by the enemy. 

OB/TURATORS (obturo, I stop up: Lat.), 
fu Anatomy, muscles which All pp openings 
in the bones, 

OCCIDEN'TAL (occidentalis, westerly ; 
Lat.), western, in the direction of where the 
bun sets; Opposite to ortental, or eastern, 
the direction in which the gun rises,—— 
OCCIDENTAL, in German Sculpture, a tern. 
applied to those precious stones which ure 
of an inferior kind. 

OO'CIPUT (Lat,), in Anatomy, the hinder 
part of the head.——Occipitia os, called also 
08 memoria, and os nervorum, that bone 
which forms the posterior and fnterior part 
of the skull. It is of an irregular figure, 
convex on the outaide, and concave inter- 
nally 5 and {fs thicker and stronger than any 
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other of the bones of th® head, except the 


petrous parts of the Sten ea 

OQOOOCULTA'TION (¢ » & hiding: 
Lat.), in Astronomy, the obscuration of any 
star or planet by the interposition of any 
other body, asthe moon, &c. Like a salar 
eclipse, an occultation is confined to only 
a portion of the terrestrial globe, for the 
moon is not between the star and all parts 
of the earth. As the notion of the moon 
in her orbit is from west to east, the first 
contact or immersion must occur on her 
exustern limb; and the emersion, or reap- 
pearance, on her western. By analogy,a 
total eclipse of the sun is an occultation of 
that luminary. 

OCOULT’ SCI’ENCES (occultus, concealed : 
Lat.),a term applied to the imaginary sci- 
ences of former times—alchemy, astrology, 
but, abe ve all, magic. 

OCEAN (Skeanvs : Gr), the name given 
to that great mass of salt water which sur- 
rounds the land, covering nearly three- 
quarters of the globe. There fs a good deal 
of disparity between the extent of the ocean 
In the two hemispheres, there being an ex- 
cess of Jand in the northern hemisphere 


over that of the southern in the ratio of 11 | 


to 4, It is remarkable that the line of the 
equator lies upon sea for five-sixths of its 
length. The ocean, though really con- 
tinuous, fs, for convenience of description, 
divided by geographers into five por- 
tions :—1. The Pacific ocean, which separ- 
ates Asia from America, and is the largest 
of all—being of greater extent than the 
whole of the dry Iand; 2. the Atlantic 
ocean, having Europe and Africa on its 
eastern shore, and Aimerica on its western; 
8 the Indian ocean, which washes the 
south of Asia and the south-eastern coast 
of Africa; 4. the Arctic ocean, which sur- 
rounds the north pole; and 5. the An- 
tarctic ocean, which surrounds the south 
pole. Other smaller parts of this great 
connected body of water are termed seas. 
The bed of the ocean presents the same ir- 
regularities of aspect as the surface of the 
land, It is diversified by rocks, mountains, 
plains, and deep valleys. The greatest 
depth that has ever been sounded is 25,000 
feet, and this was in the North Atlantic 
nuomediately to the southward of the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland, Laplace calculated 
the mean depth of the great oceans to be at 
least 21,000 feet. The level of the ocean, 
independently of the changes produced by 
the tides, ia not everywhere the suyme—that 
Is, 16 does not form a part of the same sphe- 
roid; but thy difference ig not so great, in 
sume cases, 88 has been supposed, Gulfs 
und inland seas are affected according to 
their position with regard to prevailing 
winds, The level of the Red sea was found 
to be 833 feet higher than that of the Medi- 
terranean, which is supposed to be lower 
than the ocean, The waters of the gulf of 
Mexico are believed to be about two feet 
higher than those of the Pacific ocean. The 
Baltic and Black seas are lower in aummer 
than in winter, on account of the smaller 
supply from the rivers and the greater eva- 
poration. The temperature of the ocean 
(water being a had candnetor of hent) is 





much more uniform than that of the land; 
at acertain depth it probably remains al- 
ways the same. Its usual tint is a bluish 
green, but in certain localities its colour 
varies from peculiar circumstances, the 
difference being considered due to animal- 
cules, to marine vegetables, to the colour 
of the soil, and very often to that of the 
sky. The ocean holds in solution a number 
of saline matters, the most abundant being 
common salt, which constitutes very gene- 
rally two-thirds of the whole. The saltnesg 
of the ocean is very uniform, but it dimi- 
nishes near large masses of ice; and the 
southern ocean contains rather more galt 
than the northern. The mean spec. grav. 
of sea water near the equator is 1°03777. 
(See TIDES, SEA, &c.] 

OCHLOC’RACY (ochlos,a mob; and kra- 
teo, I govern: Gr.), a form of government 
in which the multitude or common people 


rule, 

O’CHRE (ochra: Gr.), a genus of earths 
slightly coherent, composed of fine, smocth, 
soft, argillaceous particles. It isof various 
colours, always due to oxide of tron, which 
ig sometimes go considerable in quantity 
that the ochre may be reckoned an ore of 
that metal: thus in certain kinds of the 
native red ochre, called in England reddlc 
and red chalk. 

O’CHRO, the seeds of the Abelmoschus 
esculentus, & Malvaceous plant cultivated 31) 
warin climates. They are mucilaginous and 
form an ingredient in soups. 

OC’'TAGON (okid, eight; and gdnia, an 
angle: Gr.), in Geometry, a figure of eight 
sides and eight angles. When ail the sides 
and angles are equal, it is called a regular 
octagon.——In Fortification, a place with 
eight bastiona, 

OCTAN'’DRIA (oktd, eight; and anér, a 
mate: Gr.), the eighth class of the Linnigan 
system of plants, comprehending those 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, with 
eight stamens, 

OOC'TANT (octans, an eighth part or half 
quadrant: Zat.), an inatruinent for mcasur- 
ing angles; which, from the manner in 
which the rays are reflected, are double 
those indicated by the arc; and hence it 
auswers the purpose of a guadrart.——-Oc- 
TANT, in Astronomy, an aspect of two pla 
neta when they are distant from each other 
45 degrees, or the eighth part of a circle, 

OC’'TAVE (octavus, the eighth: Zat.), in 
Music, the eighth interval in ascale, which, 
as it affords a sound agreeing very closely 
with the first, is denoted by the same letter 
of the alphabet. The most simple perce}- 
tion that we can have of two sounds is that 
of unisons; the vibrations beginning and 
ending together. The next to this is the 
octave, where the more acute sound makes 
precisely two vibrations, while the deeper 
makes one; consequently, the vibrations of 
the two meet at every vibration of the more 
grave. Hence unison and octaves pass 
almost for the same concord; hence also 
the proportions of the two sounds that 
form the octave are, in numbers or in lines, 
ns 1: 2, 80 that two cords or strings of the 
sume material, thickness, and tension, one 
of which Is double the length of the other 
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produce the octaves. The number apr 4 a4 
and lower octavea, or the manner in which 
the severa octaves of the seale are to be 
chiefy distinguished, is not absolutely de- 
termined, on acoount of the continually in- 
; creasing compass of inatrumentsa.——Oo- 
| Pave, in the Roman Catholic church, a fes- 
tival day and the seven days immediately 
following it; the last or efghth day being 
termed the octave, or octave day. The cir- 
cumcision is the octave of Christmas-day, 
A festival is supposed, in that church, to 
last during ite octave, and therefore the 
office and mass On every day during theo oc- 
tave are invariably those of the festival, un- 
leas a greater feast interferes, by occurring 
within the octave. In the Roman Catholic 
church, all great holidays have octaves. 

OCTAVO (same deriv., in Printing, the 
form of a page which is made by folding a 
sheet into eight leaves, or sixteen pages. 
It is often written 8vo. 

OCTO’BER (Lat., from octe, eight), the 
tenth month of the Julian year, consisting 
of thirty-one days; it obtained the name of 
October froni its being the elghth month 
in the calendar of Romulus. 

OCTOHE’DRON (okté, eluht: and hedra, 
a base: Gr.), in Geometry, one of the five 
regular or Platonic bodies; consisting of 
elght equal and equilateral triangles. 

OCTOPET’ALOUS (okt, eight; and peta- 
lon, 8 leaf: Gr.), in Botany, having eight 
petals or flower leaves. 

OC’TOPUS (oktd, eight; pous, afoot : Gr.), 
a genus of cuttle-fishes, tucluding the 
poulpe of our coasts and the polypus of an- 
clent writers. When alarmed they vary 
thelr colours according to the nature of the 
ground over which they pass, in order to 
escape detection, and with the same object 
they eject a quantity of ink which dis- 
colours the water. 

OCTOSPERM’'OTS (okid, eight; and aper- 
ma, &® seed: Gr), in Botany, contatuing 
elght seeds. 

OC’TOSTYLE (oktd, eight; and stulos, a 
column: Gr.), in Ancient Architecture, the 
face of an edifice decorated with cight co- 
lunins. These may be disposed elther in 
a right line, as in the Pantheon; or Ina 
circle, as fn the temple of Apollo Pythius at 
Delphi, &ec. 

OO’'TROI (auctoritas, authority: Lat.), an 
impoat Jevied at the gates of many towns 
and cities in France, and applied partly to 
the general expenses of the state, and 
partly to local purposes, Thcre were 1500 
communes subject to it, forming a revenue 
of neariy 100,000,000 franca, of which the 
city of Paris alone, before the late changes, 
produced more than 30,000,000 francs an- 
nually. 

ULUS. (Sce Eryn.) 

| OC’ULUS BE'LI (the eye of Belus: Lat.) 

a species of onyx; a semi-pellucid gem of 
a greyish-white colour variegated with yel- 
luw, and with a black central nucleus. It 
is of a roundish form, and [ts variegations 
‘epresent the pupil and frie of the eye; 
whence the name.———OoULUS MUNDI (the 
world’s éye), otherwise called hydrophane, 
a precious stone of an opaque whitish-brown 
eoloar; but becoming transparent by fin- 
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mersion fm an aqubous flaid, and resuming 
its opacity when dry. I¢ is found in Hun- 
gary, Bilesia, and Joeland.——OcuLvs Catr 
(cat's eye), or Asteria, beautiful gem, ap- 
proaching the nature of the opal, having a 
bright colour which seeme to be lodged 
deep in the stone, and which shifts as it te 
moved in various directions, It is larger 
than a and generally sem{cireatar, 

OD’ALISQUE (odah, a chamber: Turk), a 
femalic slave in a Turkish harem. 

ODE (édé, a song : Gr.), a poem powurty 
to that class of lyrical compositions whic 
express the feelings of the poet with the 
vividness which present emotion {napires. 
The ancient odea had originally but one 
stan or strophe; but afterwards they 
were divided into three parts, the etrophe, 
the antistrophe, and the epode, Unitke those 
of the moderne, they were usually intended 
to be sung and accompanied by some mual- 
cal instrument. The heroic ode celebrates 
heroes or sons of gods, princes, victory, 
greatness of mind, &c. In course of time 
love and festivities were likewise thoug).t 
suitable to the ode. Anacreon and Sappho 
excelled in this species ef compusition, and 
Horace has left us odes of various kinda, 
written with peculiar elegance. Among 
the moderns, Dryden's ode on St, Cecilia's 
day, and Pope's on the same subject, rank 
high. Coleridge and Wordsworth have also 
written some striking compositions of this 
class. Variety of numbers 1a essential to 
the ode, At first, indeed, its verse was of 
but one kind, but, fn order to adapt it to 
music, the poets varied ite measure to an 
almost boundless extent, The Pindaric ode 
fa distinguished by its boldness and the 
loftiness of its Aights; but Pindar, though 
the most daring and elevated of the lyric 
poeta, amidst a)! his raptures has preserved 
harmony, and often uniforinity, in his 
versification. The dithyrambic ode was a 
Bacchanalian song; and, on account of the 
attributes of the deity tou which it was ded |- 
cated, it admitted of great trregularity ; 
hence ite name haa beer applied, in mad- 
ern times, to all odes of a wild impetuous 
character. 

ODE’ON, vor ODE’UM (ddeion, from same : 
Gr.), in Greek and Roman Architecture, a 
public building devoted to poetical and 
musical contests. The first odeon was built 
at Athens by Perfclea, and was afterwards 
used for popular meetings and the holding 
of courts. The odeons resembled other 
theatres, except that they were not 80 
large, and were covered with a rouf.——-The 
name Odeon has been given t& one of the 
theatres in Paris, aud in Munich toa con- 
cert-room, 

ODONTAL’GIA (odontalgia, from odous, 
a tooth ; and algoa, pain: Gr.), in Medicine, 
the tooth-ache, 

ODONTI’ASIS (Gr., from odontiao, I cut 
my teeth), in Medicine, testking, or cutting 
the teeth. 

ODONTOI'DES (odous, a tooth ; and efdoa, 
form: G@r.), in Anatomy, an epithet for the 
tooth-like process of the second vertebras 
of the neck. 

ODONTOL/OGY (odous, a tooth; logos, a 
discourse: Gr.), that branch of acience 
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which is concerned witt?the teeth of ani- 
mats, their structure, mode of growth, &c. 

ODYSSEY (Odusseia, from Odasseus, 
Ulysses: Gr.), a celebrated Greek epic 
poem, usually attributed to Homer, and 
containing the‘adventures of Ulysses in his 
return from the siege of Troy, and of his 
aon Telemachus, who went in search of 
him. The principal adventures of Ulysses 
were his visit to the land of the Lotus eaters 
and to the Iand of the Cyclops, where 
Polyphemus lived in a cave; his arrival at 
Circe’s Island, where the enchantress turned 
hia saflors into swine; his descent to the 
infernal regions, where he saw the shades 
of his old comrades ; hia dangerous voyage 
along the coast of the Sirens and between 
Scyila and Charybdis; his shipwreck, he 
only escaping to the island of Calypso, where 
he was detained seven years; hisshipwreck 
on the coast of Phesacia, where he was hos- 
pitably entertained by King Alcinous, who 
possessed # beautiful garden, the descrip- 
tion of which has been often referred to; 
lila arrival at his own kingdom of Ithaca 
and hia return home, when he found his 
wife Penelope besieged by suitors who had 
taken possession of his palace. He disguises 
himself aaa beggar, the better to circum- 
vent his enemies. Penelope at Jength pro- 
tufses to marry any one who can send an 
arrow from the bow of Ulysses through 
certain rings. The suitors all try, but fail; 
the beggar alone succeeds. Telemachus 
aids his father in slaying his enemies, and 
Penelope recognises him as her husband. 
Giods and goddesses are introduced assist- 
{ng or opposing the hero and his son, The 
poem is written in hexameter verse and is 
divided intotwenty-four books, Itia thought 
to have been composed by one person, and 
to be of a later date than the Iifad, the 
author or authors of which had no hand in 
it. Grote thinks that both may be assigned 
to the period between 850 B.c. and 776 B.C. 

CRCUME'NICAL (oikoumenikos, from oi- 
koumendé gé, the whole habitable earth: Gr. 
—gé, the earth, being usually omitted), gene- 
ral, or tntversal; as cecumenical council, 
bishop, &c. 

CEDEMA (oidéma, from oideo, I swell: 
Gr.), in Medicine, a puffiness or swelling, 
arising from water having collected in the 
cellular membranes; it is attended with 
palenesa and cold, retains the print of the 
finger when pressed with it, and ig accom- 
panied by little or no pain. 

CNOTHE’RA (oinothéras: from oinos, 
wine; and théra, a catching: Gr.—from its 
root, on beimg dried, acquiring the odour 
of wine), in Butany, a genus of plants, nat. 
ord. Onagracem, including the different 
speciog of evening prinirose. 

CRSOPH’AGUS (oisophagos: Gr.), in Ana- 
tony, the Gullet, a membranous and miuscu- 
lar canal, reaching from the fauces to the 
stomach, and conveying into it the food 
taken at the mouth. Its figureissomewhat 
Hke a funnel, and ita upper part is called 


the pha 
GS'TRUS (otstros: Gr.), In Entomology, 
a genus of dipterous files, (See Gapriy.) 
OF’FERINGS (offero, I offer: Lat.), in a 
ecripture sense, denote gifts presented by 
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men at the altar, in order to express their 
entire dependence on and submission to the 
Deity. They constituted a principal part 
of the Israelitish worship. th regard to 
their meaning and object, these offerings 
were either thank-offerings and peace-offer- 
ings, which consisted of some animal, and 
were usually accompanied with offerings of 
vegetable food; or trespass and sin-ofertngs, 
in which only antmals were used. In the 
last-mentioned cases, the priests were ac- 
customed to sprinkle the parties who made 
the offerings with the blood of the victims, 
as a sign of reconciliation with Jehovah; 
and where the offering was an expression 
of the penitence and expiation of the whole 
people, it was usual to burn the victim; 
but if it concerned only private persons, 
the priests were allowed to eat the flesh._—. 
OFFERINGS, {n a modern sense, are church 
dues, payable by custom; as the Easter of- 
ferings, or the offerings at marriages, &c, 

OF’FERTORY (offertorium, from same: 
Zat.), in the Romish church, a form of 
words, in the first part of the mass, by 
which the priest offera the elements pre- 
viously to their consecration. In the Eng- 
lish communion service, the sentences read 
by the officiating clergyman, while the 
people are making their offerings, 

OFFICE (ofictum, a business: Zat.), a 
particular charge or trust, or a dignity 
accompanied by a public function; as the 
office of a secretary of state, the office of 1 
sheriff, of a justice of peace, &c. Offices 
are civil, judicial, ministerial, executive, 
legislative, political, municipal, ecclesias- 
tical, diplomatic, military, &c, 

OF’FICER (same deriv.), @ person com- 
missfoned or authorized to filla public situ-. 
ation or perform any public duty. Officers 
are civil, military, or ecclesiastical. The 
great officers of the crown, or of state, are 
the lord high-steward, the lord bigh-chan- 





celHor, the lord high-treasurer, the lord 
president of the council, the lord privy seal, 
the lord-chamberlain, the lord high-ceon- 
stable, and the earl-marshal.—In the 
army, General officers are those whose com- 
mand is not limited to a single company, 


troop, or regiment, but extends to a body | | 


of forces composed of several regiments ; 
such are the general, lieutenant-general, 
major-generals, and  brigadiers.——Staf 
oficers, those who belong to the general 
staff, as the quartermaster-general, adju- 
tant-general, aides-de-camp, &c.——Con- 
misstoned officera are those appointed by 





a commission from the crown, from the 
general to the cornet or ensign, inclusive. || 
—— Brevet officers, those who hold a rank | | 
without pay, or take rank according to || 
the commission which they hold from the 
sovereign, and which is supertor to the 
one for which they actually recelve pay. 
—-Subaitern o 6, all officers under 
rank of captain.—— Nun-commissioned off- 
cera are sergeant-majors, quartermaster- 
sergeants, sergeants, corporals, and drum 
and fife-majors, who are appointed by the 
commanding officera of regimenta.—lIn 
the navy, officers are distinguished into 
—Commissioned officers, who hold their 
commissions from the lords of the ad- 
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miralty; Flag officers, admirala who hoist | but become rancid, are called unctuoue oils ; 


fiags at the mast-head ; Petty officers, those 
who are appointed by the captain; Warrant 


officers, the gunner, boatawain, and car- 


penter, 

OFFI'CIAL (oficialis, pertaining to office: 
Tat.), an ecclestastical judge appointed by 
a bishop, ehapter, archdeacon, &c., with 
charge of tho spiritual jurisdiction of the 
dincese.——- Also a deputy who {s appointed 
by an archdeacon as his assistant, and who 
sits xa judge in his court. 

OFFICINAL (oficina, a shop: Lat.), in 
Pharmacy, an appellation given to such 
medicines, whether simple or compound, 
as are directed by the college of physicians 
to be constantly kept in the apothecaries’ 
shops. 

OFF’ING, in sea language, a distance 
from the shore sufficient to afford deep 
water, and to render a pilot unnecessary. 
A ship in the offing fs one not far from 
land; and when she keeps at a distance 
frem the shore she is said to ‘keep her 
offing.’ 

OFF’SET, in Accounts, a sum se of 
against another sam or account, as au 
equivalent.——In Architecture, tho Icdge 
or surface left uncovered when a wall {3 
continued upwards with adiminished thick- 
ness.——-In Gardening, the young shoots 
that spring from the roots of plants ; which 
belug carefully aeparated and planted tna 
proper sofl, gerve to propagate the spe- 
cles.——In Surveying, a perpendicular 
let fall from the stationary lines to a 
hedge, fence, or the extremity of an en- 
closure, . 

O’GEE (ogive: Fr.), in Architecture, the 
Cyma reversa, which see. 

OGI‘VE, in Architecture, an arch or 
branch of a Gothic vault; which, instead 
of being circular, passes dlagonally from 
one angle to another, and forms a cross 
withanother, Tho middle, where the ogives 
intersect, is called the key. The members 
or mouldings of the ogives are culled 
nerves, branches, or reing; and the arches 
which separate the ogives, double arches. 
—— The pointed arch itself is termed by the 
French an ogive. 

OIL (ol: Ger.g from oleum; at), an 
unctuous substance, derived from various 
sources, both animal and vegetable. The 
distinctive characters of oil are inflamma- 
bility, fluidity, and insolubility in water. 
The fat ollsare little soluble in alcohol, but 
perfectly so In ether, From the peculiar 
properties of different ofls, they are natu- 
rally divided into two kinds, the fixed or 
fat oils, and the volatile or essential olls: 
the former require a high temperuture to 
raise them toa state of vapour, and indeed 
are decomposed before they reach their 
boiling point; but the latter are volatilized 
at or below the temperature of boiling 
water. The fat oils are generally bland to 
the taste; the volatile hot and pungent. 
When exposed to the action of the air, the 
olis by degrees lose their liquidity, thicken, 
and occasionally solidify. Such as become 
indurated take the name of drying otis; 
thus, linseed ofl, poppy-seed oll, nut oil, 
&c. Such as do not harden in this way, 
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thua, olive oll, almond oll, rape-seed oil, 
&c. Those which barn best are a com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, which, 
changed into gas having a high tempera 
ture, by the application of heat, absorbs 
the oxygen of the air, emitting heat, fame, 
and light; but most ofls contain oxygen 
also, and a few of the essential oils sul- 
phur.——The fat oils are medicinally pre- 
scribed ag relaxing, softening, and laxative 
remedies; they enter into many medica) 
compounds, such as balsams, unguents, 
plasters, d&c.; they are often used as food, 
being well adapted for that purpose, in cold 
countries, on account of their combustible 
elements, which maintain an effective 
combustion within the body. (Sce RESPIR«- 
TION.) When boiled with potash or soda, 
they are decomposed Into glycerine, and 
fat acids which unite with the alkali, form- 
ing soap. Ammonia affords with them a 
milky emulsion, called volatile lintment ; 
metallic oxides, and alkaline earths, in- 
soluble soaps. Most of the fixed oils and 
fats are mixtures of two or more substances, 
Essential otle are employed as cordial, 
atimulant, and antispasmodic reniedtes, 
Chlorine, bromine, and strong mineral 
acids act energetically on the oils, 

OIL GAS. [Sce Gas.j 

OLE'/FIANT GAS (oleum, oil; and flo, 
I make: Lat.), in Chemistry, a colourless 
elastic fluid, a compound of carbon and 
hydrogen, which has no taste, and scarcel) 
any odour when pure. Itextinguishes flame, 
does not support the respiration of animals, 
and js set on fire when a Nghted candle is 
presented to it, burning slowly with an 
intense white ight. It fg obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid on alcohol. When 
olefiant gaa ismingled with chlorine in the 
proportion of one measure of the former to 
two of the latter, they form a mixture 
which takes fire on the appruach otf flame, 
and which burne rapidly with formation of 
hydrochloric acid, and a thick biack smoke 
composed of particles of carbon; but If 
the gases are allowed to remain at rest 
after being mixed together,avery different 
action ensues. The chlorine, instead of 
decomposing the oleflant gas, enters into 
direct combination with it, and a yellow 
liquid (called Dutch liquid), which is like 
on, and has an aromatic odour, not anlike 
that of caraways, 8 produced; hence the 
nano of the gaa. 

OLETOC A‘OID (olewm, oll: Lat; from 
elaion, olive oll: Gr), one of the compu- 
nents of fate possessing a dtetinctly acid 
reaction. It has many properties that are 
common to margaric and stearic acids, alsu 
componenta of the fata. 

O'LEINE (olewm, otl: Lat), or ELAINE 
(elaton, oll: Gr), in Chemistry, the thin 
oily part of fats, It may be pressed out of 
hog’a lard and other solid fata; and may 
be separated from olls, by exposing them 
to cold, and then to eee 

OLFAOTORY NERVES (oleo, I smell of; 
and facio, | cause: ZLat.), the pair of nerves 
which proceed from the brain to the nose, 
and cause the sense of smell. They are the 
first pair; and, perforating the ethmoté 
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bone, are distributed over the mucous 
moinbrane of the nose. 

OLIB’ANUM (olewm IAbant, the oil of 
Libanus;: Lat), a gum-resin brought from 
the East Indles,ewhich consists of tears or 
drops of a transparent yellow colour. When 
burned !t exhales an agreeable odour, and 
is sometimes called frankincense. It was 
formerly used in medicine. It is produced 
by a tree called Boswellia serrata, nat. ord. 


Amyridacecs. 

OL/IGAROHY (oligarchia, from oligos, 
few; and archo,I govern: Gr.), a form of 
government, in which the administration 
of affairs is lodged in the bands of a few 
irresponsible persons. 

OL‘IVE (oltva: Lat.),{n Botany, a genus 
of trees, nat.ord.Oleacew, The Olea Europaa, 
or common olive, the species most usually 
cultivated for its fruit, grows to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet, having an upright 
stem with numerous branches; the fruitisnz 
unflocular drupe of a somewhat oval shape, 
containing an ovato-oblong nut with a ker 
nel of the same form, and 1s almost the 
only example of a fruit with an olly pulp. 
The olive was celebrated in the mythology 
of the ancients; and olive wreaths were 
used to crown the brows of victors. It was 
revered by the Greeks and Romans, and was 
conaldered the embicm of peace and humt- 
lity. The athletes anointed their bodies with 
olive oll when prepattng for gymnastic 
exercises; and {t was In common use after 
the bath. It is consumed in vast quantities, 
for culinary purposes, in many countries ; 
aud, as well as the pickled fruft, is the 
source of considerable trade. Thequantity 
of ollve ofl imported into England in 1850 
was nearly 21,000tons. It {is modorous, and 
the taste is very mild; but if taken in Jarge 
quantities {t is purgative. When obtained 
by simple expression, without the use of 
boiling water, it Is the best and purcst; 
and that made in some parts of France ts 
now the moat highly esteemed. Dr. Clarke 
mentions an interesting fact, ‘ that, during 
a period of Jittle more than two thousand 
years, Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, Mos- 
lems,and Christians, have been successively 
In possession of the rocky mountains of 
Palestine ; yet the ollve still vindicates {ts 
paternal soil, and is found, at this day, 
upon the same spot which was cailed by 
the Hebrew writers Mount Olivet, and the 
Mount of Olives, eleven centuries before 
the Christian era,’ 

OL’/IVINE (same deriv.), in Mineralogy, a 
gem of inferjpr value, being a sub-species 
of prismatic chrysolite, of a brownish or 
olive-coloured green, often inclining to a 
yellow hue, usually found in roundish grains 
in other stones. It frequently occurs in 
basaltic rocks, and is sometimes associated 
with meteoric tron. It contains oxide of 


lron, 

OLIV'INITE (same deriv.), an ore of cop- 
per of an olive-green colour. It is a hy- 
drated phosphate of copper, occurring, with 
Huartz, 1n micaceous clay-siate, 

OLYM’PIAD (olumpias: Gr.), a period of 
four years, by which the Greeks reckoned 
theirtime. This method of computation took 
ite rise from the Olympic games, so famous 
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in Grecian history, which were celebrated 
at intervals of four years, It is sald that 
they were instituted 1854 years before the 
Christian era, and were revived by Iphitus, 
king of Elis, 844 8.0. About 100 years after 
was introduced the practice of designating 
the Olympiad by the name of the victor; 
and Corewbus was the firat who received this 
honour. The Olympiad of Corebus forms 
the principal era of Grecian chronology. 
The games in which he was victor were 
celebrated about the time of the summer 
solstice, 776 years before the era of the in- 
carnation, in the 3938th year of the Julian 
period, and 23 years before the date assigned 
for the foundation of Rome. Subsequently 
to the introduction of the Metonic cycle, 
the Olympic year always began with the 
eleventh day of that moon which followed 
the solatice, and is usually regarded as com- 
mencing on the lst of July. As the Olym- 
piads began in the middle of the year, the 
first six months of a year of our era belong 
to one Olympiad, and the last six to another, 
Hence, to reduce the date by Olympiads to 
our era, multiply the number of the past 
Olympiad by 4,and add the odd years; sub- 
tract the sum from 777 if before Christ, or 
subtract 776 from the sum if after Christ ; 
the remainder will be the year before or 
after Christ, {f the event happened between 
July and January; but if it happened in the 
last six months of the Olympic year, that is, 
between January and July, the remainder 
must, in each case, be diminished by one. 
The method of computing time by Olym- 
piads did not come into use until after the 
death of Alexander; it ceased at the 364th 
Olympiad, in the year 440 of the Christian 
cra, History is much indebted to the Olym- 
piads; they have served to fix the date of 
many important events; and, indeed, the 
history of Greece, before this method of 
computing time was observed, is almost 
entirely fabulous, or filled with anachron- 


ising, 

OLYM’PIO GAMBS, in Antiquity, solemn 
games among the Greeks in honour of the 
Olympian Jupiter, which were celebrated 
once in every four years. Besides running, 
leaping, boxing, wrestling, and the quoit, 
there were horse-racing, chariot-racing, &c. 
Sometimes there were contests in elo- 
quence, poetry, &c. The victors prise wasa 
wreath of wild olive. A material of small 
value was chosen, that the combatants 
might be stimulated by courage and the 
love of glory, more than by the sordid hope 
of gain. In fact, the glory of the conquerors 
(who were termed Giym tc) was inesti- 
mable and immortal. Their statues were 
erected at Olympia, in the sacred wood of 
Jove; they were conducted home in tri- 
umph on a car drawn by four horses, were 
complimented by poets, painters, &c.; and 
many privileges and immunities were 
thenceforth conferred on them. Not only 
all the states of Greece, but foreign nations 
algo, resorted to these games, in great num- 
bers, from the extremities of Egypt, from 
Libya, Sicily, and other countries. The 
combatants contended naked. At flrat they 
used to tie a scarf round their waist; but 
this having once thrown down a combatant 









by entangling his feet, and caused him to 
lose the victory, it was thenceforth Inid 
aside. The priestesses of Ceres excepted, no 
females were permitted to be present; and 
{f any woman was found to have passed the 
river Alpheus during the solemnity, she 
was to be thrown headlong from a rock, 
OM’BRE DE SOLE’IL (the shadow of the 
sun: Fy.), in Heraldry, the sun borne jn 
armoury, in such a way that the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, which are represented at other 
times, do not appear; and the colouring ta 
80 light that the fleld is seen through it. 
O’MEGA, the name of the Greek long o. 
It is the last letter in the Greek alphabet, 
as alpha is the first; and from the expres- 
sion in Revelations, ‘I am Alphaand Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, satth the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which 
ia to come, the Almighty’ (f 8), the charac- 
ters of alpha and omega became with the 
Christians symbolical hieroglyphics. 
OM'ELET (omelette: Fr., a kind of pan- 
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cake or fritter, made of eggs and other in- | 


gredients; much used in France and other 
countries, 

OMEN (ZLat.), a casual indication, which 
men believe to authorize their conjectures 
regarding future events. Omens differ from 
other modes of divination, in being acci- 
dental. They constitute a superstition as 
ancient as the world itself; and there 1s a 
sameness regarding thein, in distant tlines 
and countries, which is very remarkable. 
They may be divided into three classes — 
those derived from natural occurrences, re- 
lating to inanimate objects, as lightntog, 
earthquakes, phosphoric appearances, &c ; 
those derived from animals, especiraily 
birds, as the place of their appearance, their 
volces, actions, &c.; and those which the 
individual draws from sudden sensations 
of his own—sneezing has generally been 
looked upon as particularly ominous, With 
both Greeks and Romans the good omens 
came from the east, but the former stood 
facing the north and the latter the south; 
hence among the Greeks the right hand doe- 
noted good luck, and the left the contrary ; 
among the Romans this rule was reversed, 
although their writers, in latter times, 
cften adopted the Greek 
sion, The practice of making ordinary 
events ominous of good or bad furtune, 
wherever it may have arisen, spread itself 
over the {nhahbited globe, and still prevails 
among the vulgar and unenlightened of all 
nations. 

OMEN’TUM (Lat), in Anatomy, the caul 
or loon: a membr inaceous covering of 
the bowels, usually furnished with a large 
quantity of fat; being placed under the 
peritoneum, and immediately above the in- 
testines. 

OM’NIBODS (for all: Laz.), omnibuses are 
of Parisian origin : having been first used 
in that city In 1825, and in London in 1829. 

OM’'NIUM (of all: Lat ), aterm relating to 
the public funds, and used to express the 
aggregate Value of the stock or securities 
which thesubscribers to a loan receive from 
government, As the omnium of every loan 
fa the subject of extensive speculations, it 
is generally Mabie to considerable variations 


mode of expres- , 
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with respect to ita current price, sometimes 
selling at a high premium, at other times 
at a discount. 

OM’PHAOITE (omp. , unripe; Gr.— 
from Its greentsh colour), a mineral of a pale 
leek-green colour, massive or disseminated, 
and in narrow radiated concretions, 

OMPHALOCE’LE (omphalos, the navel; 
and kélé, a hernia: Gr.), in Surgery, an um- 
hilical hernia, or rupture of the navel. 

OMPHALOT’‘OMY (omphalotomia: from 
omphalos, the navel; and temno, I cut: Gr.), 
in Surgery, the operation of dividing the 
navel string 

ONEIROCRIT‘'ICA (Gr: from oneiros, a 
dream; and Aritekos, fit for judging), the 
art of interpreting dreams, and foretelling 
events from thei. 

ONGLBE’E (ongle, a claw : Fr.), in Heraldry, 
an appellation given to the talons or claws 
of beasts or birds, when borne of a dif- 
ferent tincture from that of the body of 
the animal, 

ON’‘ION (ognon: Fr.), the common species 
is the aluum cepa of botanists, nat. ord. 
Inhacez, Upwards of sixty species of this 
fenus are known, all with bulbous roots. 
The leek, garlic, and shallot belong to it. | 

ONOMATOPQ@'‘IA (onomatopota, from 
onoma, & name; and poro, I make: Gr), 
in Rhetoric, a figure in which words are 
formed so as to resemble the sounds made 
by the things signified ; as the buzz of bees, 
the cackling of hens, &c. 

ONTOL’/OGY (dn, a being; and logos, a 
discourse: Gr.), the doctrine of being; a | 
name formerly given to that branch of me- 
taphysics which treats of the casential qua- 
lities of things 

O’NUS PROBAN’DI (Lct.), in Law, the ob 
Ngation of proving what has been alleged, 

O'NYX (onux: Gr), in Mineralogy, & ape- 
cles of agate, stratified with opaque and | 
translucent lines; being a semi-pellucid 
gem of different colours The bluish-white 
kind is looked upon as the true onyx of the 
nucients. It is valued in proportion as the 
colours are distinct and opposed, Any stone | 
exhibiting layers of two or more colours, 
strongly contrasted, is called an onya.———- 
Onyx, in Medicine, an abscess, or collection 
of pus, between the lamellx of the cornea ; 
so called from its resemblance to the onyx 
stone. The diagnostic signs of it are, a 
white spot or speck, prominent, soft, and 
fluctuating. 

O’/OLITE (Gon, an egg; and lithos,a stone: 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, a species of Iimestone 
composed of smajl rounded gins like the 
roe of a fish. Each grain has commonly a 
particie of sand for a nucleus about which 
the calcareous matter is arranged concen- 
trically, —-The oolitic series, in Geology, in- 
cludes the great series of secondary de- 
posits lying between the Lower Cretaceous 
or Neocomian beds and the Lias. In these 
strata are found the best materials for 
building which the midland and eastern 
counties of England produce, and the 
formations are systematically divided into 
—l. the upper oolite, consisting of the Pur- 
beck beds of Dorset and Wilts, the Portland 
beds and the Kimmeridge clay of Dorset 
shire; 2. the middle oolite, which includes 
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the Coral rag and the Oxford clay; and 3. 
the lower oolite, which includes the Great or 
Bath oolite and the Inferlor oolite. The 
aolitic rocks extend across England from 
the Yorkshire, coast to the Dorsetshire 
coast, having an average width of nearly 
30 miles. On the continent of Europe the 
oolitic series is well developed, and the 
whole mountain chain of the Jura is com- 
posed of oolitic beds, whence the term 
Jurassic applied to that series. 

OPACITY ( , from opacus, dark: 
Lat.), the quality which renders anything 
impervious to the rays of light. I¢ may 
¢xist in bodies of any colour. 

O’PAL (opalus: Lat.), in Mineralogy, a 
precious stone of various colours, which 
comes under the class of pellucid gems. It 
conaistes of silex, with about ten per cent. 
water, Itis found in many parts of Europe, 
especially in Hungary. It is brittle, and 
when first dug out of the earth is soft ; but 
it hardens and diminishes in bulk by expo- 
sure to the air. The substance in which it 
is most commonly found is a ferruginous 
sandstone, It is generally dull, owing to 
foreign admixture; but in some specimens 
a lively play of light {gs observable, while 
othera show different colours by reflected 
and transmitted Hight. There are many va- 
rieties or species, the chief of which are— 
1. noble opal, which exhibits brilliant and 
changeable refiections of green, blue, yel- 
low, and red; 2 fire opal, which simply af- 
fords a red reflection ; 3. common opal, whose 
colours are white, green, yellow, and red, 
but without the play of colours; 4. semt- 
opal, the varieties of which are more opaguc 
than common opal; 5. wood opal, which ap 
pears in the shape of trunks, branches, and 
roots of trees; 6. hydrophane, which as- 
sumes a transparency only on being thrown 
into water; 7. hyalite, which occurs in 
small reniform and botryoidal shapes, and 18 
transparent ; and 8, mentite, which occurs 
in tuberose masses, and is opaque. 

OPALES'CENCE (last),a coloured shining 
lustre, reflected from a single spot in a 
mineral. It issometimes simple, and some- 
times radiated. 

OFP’ERA (a work: Jtal.), a dramatic com- 
position, of which music makes the essen- 
tial part; and in this it 1s distinguished 
from other dramas which are accompanied 
by music. (See MELODRAMA.) According 
as the serious or the comic character pre- 
vails in the opera, it is termed opera seria 
or opera buffa. The name of grand opera is 
given to thgt kind which is confined to 
music and song, of which the’reciiativo is a 
principal feature. An operetta is a short 
musical drama ofalight character: to which 
species of composition the French vaude- 
ville belongs. Italy may be considered the 
birthplace and cradle of the opera; but in 
Germany romantic operas have also, of late 
years, been produced with great success. 

OP*BRA-GLASS, in Optics, a Galilean 
telescope, so called from its use In theatres, 
The field of view of this instrument ia very 
limited, and therefore it cannot be used with 
ahigh magnifying power. It is generally 
binocular—that is, consists of a small tele- 
seope for cach eye. These telescopes are 
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connected together, and have their foci ad- 
justable by turning the same screw.——The 
name {s applied also to an instrument which 
causes objects to be seen in a directton 
different from that towards which it is 
pointed. The rays from the object really 
looked at enter at the side, are reflected to 
the eye-glass, and are thence transmitted 
to the eye. The person who uses it seems 
to be looking towardsavery different point 





from that to which his attention is really ' 


directed. 

OPERA‘TION (operatio : Lat.),in Sargery, 
any inethodical action of the hand, per- 
formed on the human body, with a view to 
heal an injured or diseased part, whether 
instruments are used or not.——Military or 
naval operations signify the movements of 
un army or fleet to effect some object of 
warfare, 

OPER/CULUM (a lid, from oper, I cover: 
Lat.), in Conchology, the plate with which 
some species of mo!luscs close the aperture 
of their shells.—~In Botany, the lid which 
some capsular seed-vessels possess, and 
which falls off when the seeds are ripe. 

OPHICLEI'DE (ophis, a serpent: and klews, 
a key: Gr.),a powerful bass wind instru- 
ment in a brass band. It is of modern 
introduction 

OPHID‘IAN (ophis, & serpent; Gr.), In 
Zoology,a term given to reptiles belonging 
tothe order of SERPENTS, which see, 

OPHIOL’/OGY (ophis, a serpent; and lo- 
gos, & discourse: Gr.), that part of natural 
history .which treata of serpents, 

O’PHITE (ophités, like a serpent: Gr.), 
in Mineralogy, ser pentine, or green-speckled 
porphyry ; a dusky green stone of different 
shades, sprinkled with spots or crystals of 


|a lighter green, so as in some measure to 


resemble the back of a serpent. 

OPHTHAL’/MIA (G7., from ophthalmos, 
the eye), in Medicine, an inflammation of 
the mucous membrane which covers the 
globe of the eye, and of the correspondent 
surface of the eyelids, It may be Induced 
by many different exciting causes, such as 
sudden transition from heat to cold, reai- 
dence in damp or sandy countries in the 
hot season, exposure of the eyes to the 
vivid rays of the sun, the suppression of 
gome habitual discharge, &c. 

OPHTHALMODYN'IA (ophthalmos, the 
eye; and oduné, pain: @r.),1n Medicine, a 
violent pain in the eye. 

OPHTHAL’MOSCOPE (ophthalmes, the 
eye; and skopeo,J examine: Gr.), an optical 
apparatus by which a surgeon can examine 
the interior of the eye in living persons, 
It is extremely useful in ascertaining the 
seat and nature of the disease. 

OPIN’ION (opin, from opinor, I think: 
Lat.), the judgment which the mind forms 
of any proposition, of the truth or false- 
hood of which there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to produce absolute certainty. 

OPISTHOT’ONOS (Gr.: from opisthen, 
backwards; snd tonos, a straining), in 
Medicine, aspasmodic action of the muscles 
of the back, which causes the body to arch 
backwards. This condition is observed in 
cases of tetanus. The opposite condition, 
or ém (emprosthen, forwards: 
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Gr.), ia a tetanic spasm of the anterior 


muscles of the trunk, by which the body 
{a bent forwards. 

O’PIUM (opos, juice : Gr.), the inapissated 
juice of a species of poppy, the Papaver 
somnverum,a nutive of Turkey and other 
castern countries, but now naturalized in 
many parts of Europe. It is obtained by 
wounding the unripe seed capsules, col- 
lecting the inilky juice which exudes, dry- 
ing it in the sun, and kneading it into 
cakes. Opium is the most energetic of 
narcotica, and at the same time one of the 
most valuable of medicines. The optum of 
commerce is in cakes, covered with pieces 
of dried leaves, and the seed capsules of 
some species of Rumex. It should be of a 
rich brown colour, a tough consistency, 
and smooth uniform texture. Its peculiar 
narcotic smell ought to be strong and 
freah : its taste is hot, and somewhat acrid 
Ita activity asa medicine depends on the 
presence of morphia, an alkaline base, in 
combination with mecontc acid. It contains 
also 2arcotene, narceine, codern, kum, resin, 
extractive matter, and small quantities of 
other proximate elements. Its great con- 
sulption ig In China, where, though ft is 
coutraband, 27,000 chests of it are uaed per 
annum. In 1850, the quantity imported 
into England was upwards of 126,000 Ibs. ; 
the duty has been, since 1836, only la. 
per lb 

OPOBAL’/SAM (opobalsamon, from opos, 
juice, and balsamon, balsam: Gr.), in 
Mcdicine, the balm of Guead, which see. 

OPODEL’DOC, in Pharmacy, 8 sapona- 
ceous camphorated liniment: being a solu- 
tion of soap in alcohol, with the addition 
of camphor and essential oils, It is consi- 
dered to be a good remedy for sprains, 
bruises, &c. 

OPOI“ANAX (Gr.: from opoa, juice ; and 
panakés, all-healing), the concrete juice of 
an umbelliferous plant, a native of the Le- 
vant, the Opopanaz chrironum of botanists. 
It ia usually imported in loose granules or 
drops, but sometimes in larger masses, of 
a reddish-)ellow colour, and white within. 
It has astrong smell and an acrid taste. 

OPOS’SUM, a marsupial animal of the 
genus Didelphis, which is peculiar to the 
American continent. There are several 
species, which live in woody places, and 
feed on eggs, insects, and fruits. The 
female is remarkable for having, like the 
kangaroos, an external pouch in the abdo- 
men, in which she carries her young. On 
the ground, the opossum’s progress is awk- 
ward and clumay, ut on the branches of a 
tree he advances with great celerity and 
ease, using his tail, which is prehensile, to 
assist his motions. Instead of flying at the 
approach of danger, opossums Iie close to 
the branch on which they are clinging. 
When they are discovered, the branch Is 
shaken violently, which causes them to 
drop to the ground; and if the hunter is 
tmaccompanted by dogs, they steal slowly 
kway, and, gatpering themselves into as 
sinall a compass as possible, remain per- 
fectly quiet as if feigning death. 

OPPIL’ATIVES (oppilo, I stop up: Lat), 
medicines which shut up the pores 
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OPPOSITIFO'LIOUS ( «8, placed 


against ; and folium, a leaf: Lat.), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet fora peduncle placed oppo- 
site to the leaf. 

OPPOSI’'TION (oppositio: Uat.), in Astro- 
nomy, that aspect or situation of two stars 
or planets, in which they are diametrically 
opposite to each other, or 160 degrees apart. 
-——In Logic, the disagreement between 
propositions which have the same subject 
or the same predicate, but differ in quan- 
tity, in quality, or in both.—~—In Politics, 
the name given in Great Britain to that party 
in parliament which is opposed to the ad 
ministration for the time being, and which 
would, mst probably, succeed to power 
were it displaced. 

OPSIOM‘ETER (opsis, sight; and meétron, 
a measure: G7.), an instrument for measur- 
ing the extent of the limits of distinct vi- 
sion in different persons, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the focal length of the 
lenses necessary for correcting the imper- 
fections of the eye. 

OP’TATIVE (optativus, expressing a wish: 
Lat), in Grammar, a mode or form of a 
Greek verb, by which is expressed the wish 
or desire to do a thing. 

OP’TICS (optikos, pertaining to seeing: 
Gr.), the science which treats of the laws of 
vision and light, whether direct, reflected, 
or rcfracted. In a more simple application 
optics {8 the science of direct vision only, 
while the science of the laws and properties 
of the rays of light, when considered as re- 
flected, is called catoptrics, and the science 
of refracted rays dtoptrics ; but in its gene- 
ral sense, optics comprehends the whole of 
that of which catoptrics and diloptrics are 
two parts, For information regarding the 
different branches of this science, recourse 
inust be had to the different heads. (See 
EYF, LIGHT, MicRosoors, REFLECTION, 
REFRACTION, TELESOOPE, &c.}——-OPTIO 
ANGLE, that which the optic axis of the 
eyes make with one another, as they tend 
to meet at some distance before the eyes. 
——~OPpTIo AXIS, the axis of the eye, or a 
Hne going through the middle of the pupil 
and centre of the eye.——OPpTrio NERVEs, 
fin Anatomy, the second pair of nerves from 
the brain, which perforate the bulb of the 
eye, and serve for the sense of sight.—— 
OpTio PLAOE of a star, in Astronomy, that 
polit of its orbit in which to our eye it 
appears to be.——OPTIO PYRAMIDS, & py- 
ramid formed by rays drawn from the seve- 
ral dl of the perimeter to the eye. 

OPTIMISM (optimus, best: Lat), that 
philosophical doctrine whicl® maintains 
that this world, in spite of its apparent im- 
perfectiong, isthe best that could have been 
devised, 

OPTIMUS MAXIMUS (best greatest: 
Lat), epithets given hy the ancient Romans 
to Jupiter, on account of his superiative 
greatness and goodness. 

OP’TION (opitto, from opto, I choose: Zat.). 
In Ecclesiastical Law, in former times, 
when a bishop was consecrated by an arch- 
bishop the latter had the right of naming a 
clerk or chaplain to be provided for by the 
bishop. Instead of this the bishop now 
makes over to the archbishop the next 
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resentation | to a benefiges In the bishop’s | and the flowers yield an essential oll, little 
isposal. This is called the archbishop’s | less esteemed than ottar of roses. The wood 
option; it is the private patronage of the | is fine grained, compact, susceptible of a 
latter, ‘and descends to his personl repre- | high polish, and 16 employed in the arts, 
sentatives. The productiveness of the common orange 
OR (gold: Br.), in Heraldry, a colour, ' is enormous. A single tree at 8t. Michael's, 
otherwise called gold, or yellow, which, in | in the Azores, where our best oranges are 
engravings, is represented by small dots all | obtained, has been known to afford 20,000 
over the fleld or charge oranges fit for packing, exclusive of the 
OR'ACLE (oraculum, from oro, I speak: | damaged fruit and the waste, which may be 
Lat.), in Heatben Antiquity, a pretended | calculated at one-third more, 
revelation of future events, or the will of OR'ANGEMEN, the nume given by the 
supernatural powers, through the medium | Roman Catholics in Ireland to those who 
of a priest or priestess. The most famous | were vealous adherents of William III. 
oracles were those of Apollu at Delphi, and | Also the members of an association pro 
of Jupiter Ammon in Egypt. [See AMMON.] | fessing those principles on account of 
In the founding of cities and colonics, the | which that prince obtained the sovereignty. 
introduction of new governments, the OR/ATOR (Lat, from oro, I speak), in mo- 
undertaking of {important enterprises, and | dern usage, signifies an eloquent public 
particularly in all cases of great urgency, | speaker, or a person who pronounces a dis- 
the oracles were consulted, and rich gifts | course publicly on some special occasion. 
presented to them. Darkness and ambi- | In ancient Rome, orators were advocates of 
guity in the responses were made to cover | a superior kind, differing from the patrons ; 
those mistakes which would otherwise | the latter were allowed only to plead causes 
have disclosed the imposture; and thus | on behalf of their clients ; whereas the for- 
for many centuries they obtained the vene- | mer might quit the forum and ascend the 
ration and homage, not only of the ignorant | rostrum or tribunal, to harangue the senate 
multitude, but of monarchs, warriors, and | or the peaple, The orators had rarely a pro- 
philosophers. They were extremely venal ; | found knowledge of the law, but they were 
the rich and powerful hiad no difficulty in | eloquent, and their style was generally cor- 
obtaining a favourable answer. It has also | rect and concise 
heen asserted that they ceased at the birth ORATO’/RIO (Ital; from oratorium, a 
of Christ. But the edicts of the emperors }; small chapel: Zat.), a musical performance 
Theodosius, Gratian, and Valentinian, show | of a dignified character, expressing various 
that they were consulted, at least occasion- | elevated and tender affections; dramatic, 
ally, downto AD 328, but destined only for musical execution, not 
O’/RANG-OU’/TANG (man of the woods: | for theatrical action. Properly speaking, 
Malay), in Zoology, the Indian or red orang | the oratorio commenced when sacred musice 
(Pithecus Satyrus), with a flat face and dis- | was distinctly separated from secular. It 
torted resemblance to the human form. Theee | {8 probable that it originated with members 
animals live in swampy forests, walk erect, ; of a society termed the fathers of the Ora- 
feed on frults, sleep on trees, and make a | tory; who, to draw youths to church, had 
shelter against the inclemencies of the wea- | hy:inns and sacred stories written in dta- 
ther, They are clothed with reddish brown | logue and set to music The people were 
hair, and are remarkable for their strength, | induced to hear the sermon, that they might 
as well as their ability to use weapons with | be presentatthe performance of the second 
the hand. They inhabit the islands of |part The subjects, in early times, were 
Borneo, Sumatra, &c, and attain the | the Good Samaritan, Prodigal Son, Tobit's 
hcight of four or five feet. They have | Story, &. The excellence of the compost- 
neither tail, cheek pouches, nor ischial | tlon, the band of instruments, and the per- 
eallosities. When full-grown they have an } formance, brought the oratory Into great 
cnormous laryngeal pouch. The African | repute; and this species of musical drama 
animal, corresponding to the orang-outang, | obtained the general appellation of oratorto. 
is the Chimpanzee, which still more nearly | Oratorios soon became great favourites in 
resembles man. Italy, where they have heen constantly per- 
OR’/ANGE, the well-known fruit of the | formed during the carnival; and they have 
orange-tree, the Citrus Aurantium of bo- | caused the production of the noblest and 
tanists, The orange-tree is a,low evergreen, | most elaborate compositions by the great 
bearing leaves resemblingsthose of the lau- | masters of various countries, A character 
rel, and white fowers. Jt is a native of | more elevated than it possessed at first was 
India and China, but was introduced by the | given to the oratorio hy Handel, who de- 
Portuguese futo other countries; it is very | voted all his power to the chorus. He in- 
Jong lived. The orange-tree was not culti- | troduced it into England in 1720, though no 
vated in Europe till the 14th century, nor | oratorio was publicly perform d in this 
in Kneland till 1492. It is propagated by | country for twelve years after. Oratorlos 
seeds, cuttings, layers, grafting, or inocu- | were, fora long period, performed twice a 
lation, The principle varieties are the | week during Lent. 
sweet or China, and the hitter or Seville OR’ATORY  oratorius, pertaining to an 
orange. Theorange trade is a very conside- { orator: Lat.), the art by which a speaker 
rable one; in 1850, 860,000 boxes of oranges | is enabled to persuade and convince hia 
were entered for home consumption in | hearers, according to the rules of rhetoric, 
this country, each box containing about | It properly consists of four parts, namely, 
700 lemons and oranges. The peel, when | invention, disposition, elocution, and pro 
preserved, formes an article of confectionary; nunciation, Quingiiian says, ‘The faculty 
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ORATORY | 
of speech we derive from nature; but the 
| art of speaking from observation.’ To con- 
, stitute oratory, the language must be just 
and pertinent to the subject ; it must be 
methodical, all parts of the discourse being 
| disposed in due order and connection ; and 
it must be embellished, aud pronounced 
with eloquence. Diction, manner, gesture, 
modulation, @ methodical arrangement of 
the several topics to be introduced, and a 
logical (ustration of them, are all essential 
requisites in oratory; and, as Cicero has 
observed, ‘the action of the body ought tu 
be suited to the expressions, not in a 
theatrical way, mimicking the words by 
particular gesticulations, but in a manner 
expressive of the general sense, with a 
sedate and manly Inflection.’ 

OR'ATORY, PRIESTS OF THR, & religious 
order founded by Philip Nori, in 1574, for 
the study of theology, and for superintend- 
ing the religious exercises of the devout; 
its members not being bound by monastic 
vows. This order still exists in Italy, and 
there is a house in London; but the more 
{important congregation of the Fathers of 
the Oratory of Jesus, founded at Paris in 
1611, is no longer :n being. The different 
societies which adopted this name were not 
necessarily connected in any way; and 1t 
has been assumed by various congregations 
of ecciestastics Hving {n community, but 
not bound by any special vow, 

ORB (orbts: Lat.),in Anctent Astronomy, 
a hollow sphere. The heavens were sup- 
posed to consist of as many such concentric 
spheres aa there were known planets. The 
sun was placed tn the orbis maximus, 

ORBICULA’RIS (of a round form: Lat), 
in Anatomy, an appellation given to the 
constrictor muscle of the lips, or osculato- 
rius; asalso to the constrictor of the upper 
eyelid, which rises from the upper apophy- 
sis of the maxillary bone, near the larger 
canthus of the eye, and surrounds tho eyelid 
with a series of circular fibres. This latter 
ta called the orbicularis palpebrarum, 

ORBIC’ULATE, or ORBIO'ULAR (orbicu- 
latus, rounded: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet 
for a leaf whose margin is circular, or 
which has its longitudinal and transverse 
diameters equal. 

OR'‘BIT (erbila, the track of a chariot- 
wheel: Lat.), in Astronomy, the path of a 
planet or comct in its course round thesun ; 
thus the earth's orbit is the curve which 
ft describes tn its annual revolution, aud 
which ts usually called the ecliptic. Modern 
astronomers have ascertained that the orbit 
of every planet fs an ellipse, having the sun 
in one of ita foci; and that thelr motions 
in these ellipses are such, that a radius 
drawn from the centre of the sun to the 
centre of the planet always describes equal 
areas in equal times. The orbits of satel- 
lites, also, are ellipses.—-In Anatomy, the 
two cavities under the forehead fn which 
the eyes are situated, are termed orbits ; and 
these organs sre set in bony sockets. 

OR‘CHESTRA (orchéstra, from orcheomat, 
I dance: Gr.), the space in theatres between 
the stage and the seats of the spectators ; 
appropriated by the Greeks to the chorus 
and the musicians, by the Romans to the 
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magistrates and genators, and by the mo 
dernas to the musicians. The word {s also 
used to denote any erection for the per- 
formers of a concert; or any instrumenta) 
band performing together In, modern con- 
certa, operas, or sacred musit. 

ORCHIDA’CE (orchia: Gr., one of the 
genera), in Botany, a natural order of her 
vDaceous endogensa, inhabiting all parts of 
the world, except those on the verge of the 
frozen zone, or which are excessively dry 
They are remarkable for the singular form 
of their flowers, many of which resemble 
insects. Some of them grow In the earth, 
others inhabit rocks and the branches 
of trees, and a few of them are parasites. 
They all belong to the Linnswan cl. Gynan- 
dria; they are frequently of an agreeable 
scent; and a few, as the Vanilla, produce 
an aromatic fleshy fruit. Salep {a prepared 
from the amylaceous roots of some of the 
terrestrial species, Many of the epiphytal 
species have flowers of exquisite heauty 
and these have been much sought after o 
Jate years by wealthy collectors, The very 
frregular structure of the floral organs has 
been a great puzzle to botanists, and has 
given rise to many theories. The latest is 
that of Mr. Darwin, which is probably the 
true one He considers that the flower 
consists of fifteen organs very much modi- 
fled and some of them contiuent, viz. three 
sepals, three petals (with one of which, the 
curlously formed Jabellum, two stamens 
are confluent), six stamens arranged in two 
whorls, one stamen alone being in the ma- 
jortty of cases fertile. However, in tte 
genus Cypripedium (Lady’s Silpper) two 
atamens of the inner whorl! are fertile. 
Lastly, three stigmas, the two lower ones 
being usually confluent and the upper one 
modified into an organ called the roste}Jlum. 
According to this view there are five simple 
parts, pamely, three sepals and two petals; 
and two compound parts, namely, the 
Iabellum and the column, the latter being 
made up of three piatils and generally four 
stamens 

OR‘CINE, in Chemistry, the name of a 
colouring principle obtained from Sichens. 
{See AROHIL.} 

ORDE’/AL (urthetl: Ger), an ancient mode 
of trial, in which God was asked to mantfest 
the truth, by leaving nature to its ordinary 
course, if the accused were guilty; by in- 
terposing a miracle, {f innocent. It was 
borrowed from the pagans; {¢ prevailed, 
during the middle ages, turoughout almost 
the whole of Europe; and it fs atill practised 
in some parts of the East Inditk. In Bng- 
land it existed from the time of the Con- 
fessor to that of Henry LIT, who abolished 
it bydeclaration, While it lasted, the more 
popular modes of resorting to it were those 
of fire and of water—the former, among the 
Saxons, for freemen and persons of ran 
the latter for peasants. The method o 
administering the ordeal by fire, in Eng- 
land, was by placing nine red-hot plough. 
shares in a line, at certain distances from 
each other, and requiring the person ac- 
cused to walk over them barefoot and blind: 
fold, If his feet always alighted in the 
spaces between the shares, a0 that he passed 
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over them unhurt, his success was cousi- 
dered a divine assertion of his innocence ; 
if, on the contrary, he was burnt, the disas- 
ter was a proof of his guilt. The ordeal by 
water was of tavo Kinds. In one, the arm 
was plunged into boiling water—up to the 
wrist if it was an expurgato semplex, but up 
to the elbow if an expurgatio triplex ; when 
the accused remained unhurt, he was 
deemed innocent; if he was injured, guilty. 
In the other, the person suspected was 
cast into a river or pond of cold water; 
and if he floated without an effurt to swim, 
it was an evidence of {nnocence, but if he 
sank he was convicted.——Ordeal by Com- 
bat was when a person accused of murder 
was obliged to fight the next relation, &, 
of the person who had been slain.—Ordeal 
of the Cross consisted in the litigants both 
standing upright before a cross; wlien he 
| who fell, or changed his position first, lost 
his cause, or was condemned.— The Tral 
of the Fuchanst, an ordeal which was used 
chiefly among the clergy, consisted in the 
accused taking the sacrament. It was be- 
lieved that, if he were guilty, he would be 
immediately punished fur the sacrilege. 
Bometimes the ordeal consisted in the 
choice of one out of two dice; at others, tn 
the supposed murderer being obliged to 
touch the body of the slain, when, if the 
blood flowed, he was pronounced guilty. 
There iano doubt that, in the severe ordeals, 
the clergy took precautions to preserve 
those whom they desired to save, and 
modes of trit] so Hable to human collusion, 
and founded upon unwarranted ideas of the 
divine interference, have deservedly passed 
away. But the fact of their former exist- 
ence remains attested by a form of words 
atill required to be used by a person ar- 
raigned fortrial. Such aone, inthe days of 
ordeals, had it in his chofce to put himself 
upon God and his country, or upon God 
alone. In the former case, he professed his 
readiness to abide the decision of a jury; 
in the latter he appealed to the ordeal, as to 
the immediate judgment of God. A pri- 
soner, by pleading ‘not guilty,’ is now 
deemed, in treason and felony, to put him- 
self upon the trial by jury; but he formerly 
did so expressly : being asked, ‘How wilt 
thou be tried? he answered, ‘ By God and 
the country’—meauing, by the latter, a 


ury. 

ORDE’AIL NUT, the seed of a tree, the 
Tanghinia veneniiua, nat, ord. Apocynacee, 
growing in Madagascar, where persons ac- 
cused of sagcery are obliged to drink an 
infusion, and those who escape death by 
poison are declared to be innocent. 

OR’/DER (ordo: Lat.), in Zovlogy, a group 
of families, each of the latter being made up 
of genera ; in the natural system of Botany, 
a group of genera; in the artificial system 
of Linnwus, a subdivision of a class._— 
ORDER, a term used in Astronomy, and 
applied to the motion of a planet. Planetary 
bodies are sald to go according to the order 
of the signs, when their apparent motion {s 
direct, proceeding from Aries to Taurus, 
thence to Gemini, &c. 

OR’DERS, in Architecture, those systems 
of the parte of a building which are sub- 
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| oRDERS 


ject to uniform and established proportions, 
An order consists essentially of two parta, 
the column and entablature, The column 
includes the base, shaft, and capital; the 
entablature includes the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. Though the column regulates 
the order, a building without columns may 
belong to an order, if {ts details are in ac- 
cordance with the laws of that order. The 
height of a column Is measured in terms of 
ita lower diameter, supposed to be divided 
into sixty parts called minutes. The column 
vartes from seven to ten diameters in the 
different orders. The entablature ig gene- 
rally divided into ten parts, three being 
given to the architrave, three to the frieze, 
and four to the cornice: except in the 
Doric, where the entablature is divided 
into eight parts, two being given to the 
architrave, three to the frieze, and three to 
the cornice. 

OR’DERS, or HO’LY OR’DERS, the dif- 
ferent ranks of ecclesiastical persons; or 
the character of such persons. 
Cathole church holds that there are seven 
orders :—four miuor, those of janitor, ex: 
orcist, reader, and acolyte; three major 
or holy orders, those of sub-deacon, dcacon, 
and priest It does not consider the epia- 
copacy as a separate order, but merely the 
perfection of the priesthood, It holds that 
holy orders constitute a sacrament. Pre- 
viously to admission to the lowest order, tne 
tonsure {s conferred ; it consists in clipping 
and shaving a small circular space on the 
crown of the hexd; the size of this space ia 
increased as the cleric advances throngh 
the various orders. The reformed churches 
acknowledgc only three orders: those of 
deacon, priest, and bishop. 

OR’/DERS, RELIG‘IODUS, societies bound 
to observe the rules prescribed by their re- 
spective founders. An order, in fact, con- 
birts in the rules to be observed by these 
who enter it; thus some ordera are more 
austere than others, and one order dresses 
in white, while another is habited in grey 
or black. There are three kinds of religious 
orders in the Romish church—the monas- 
tic, the wilitary, and the mendicant. The 
monastic orders are the Basilian, instituted 
by Basil in the fourth century ; the August- 
inlan, termed regular and secular canons, 
in the 4th; the Benedictines, by Benedict, 
in the 6th. The mehtary ordera were the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, called 
afterwards the knights of Rhodes, and still 
Jater the knights of Malta, founded in the 
llth century; the knights-templars, in the 
12th; and the Teutonic knights, also in the 
12th. The latter, embracing the doctrines 
of the reformation, ceased to exist as an 
order. The mendieant orders, created by the 
papacy for {ts own political purposes, are 
the Carmelites, who pretend to derive their 
orlgin from the Jewish prophets that dwelt 
in Mount Carmel; the Augustinians, a re- 
vival, in the 11th century, of the order sup- 
posed to have been founded by Augustine 
in the 4th; the Dominicans, founded by 
Dominick in the 13th century; and the 
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Franciscans, by Francis of Aassiai, also in 
the 13th century. To these may be added 
the Jesuits, instituted by Ignatius Loyols 
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ORDINARY] 


in the 16th century; and anumber of others 
of inferior note, which have been devised 
and established, from time to time, as the 
energy of those already existing dimi- 
nished, thelr zeal cooled down, or their cha- 
racters became impaired, 

OR/DINARY (ordinarius, usual: Lat.), a 
term ewployed in the church of Rome, to 


| desiguate the bishop of the diocese.—_—In 


English Law, it means an ecclesiastical 
judge—a bishap, as judgein his diocese ; an 
archbishop, for the purpose of appeal, in 
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ticular parish. ence, in the Seottish 
church, a clergyman can be ordained more 
than once, 

ORD‘NANOE, a general name for artillery 
of every description. A large amount of 
inventions has been applidd to the con- 
struction of ordnance, either with a view 
to getting a maximum of strength from a 
minimum of material, or of making it carry 
a very large ball. It requires to be very 
carefully cast, and the toughest quality of 
metal is employed. Some guns have hot 


his province, ——ORDIVARY, in the Court of , rings of metal slipped upon them, in order 
Scssions in Scotland, a judge who, as the| to strengthen them. Guns are cast In a 
case may be, decides with or without a solid pfoce, and are afterwards bored by 


jury.——In the Navy, a term applied to the 
shipping not in actual service.——OrpI- 
NARY OF NEWGATR, a clergyman who is 
attendant in ordinary upon the prisoners 
in that gaol, preaches and reads prayers in 
the chapel, and attends and prays with 
condemned malefactors at the place of ex- 
ecution.—-ORDINARY, in Heraldry, & por- 
tion of the escutcheon, included between 
straight or other lines; it should comprise 
the fifth of the shield. The chief ordinaries 
in common use are the pale, fesse, bend, 
har, saltier, chevron, and cross (which gee}. 
They are generally, but not necessarily, 
bounded by straight lines, If the lincs are 
serrated, the ordinarv {9 indented; other 
deviations from the straight line are termed 
ingrailed, mvected, &c. When an ordinary 
has two sides, but is varied only on the 
upper, it is said to be superingrarled, super- 
anvected, &¢.; if only on the lower, sudin- 
giarled, aubinvected, &¢ 

ORDINATE (ordino, T arrange: Lat.), in 
Geometry, a straight Une drawn from any 
point ina curve, perpendicular to another 
straight line called the absciss. Theabsciss 
and ordinate together are called co-ordinates 
of the pornt, 

ORDINATION (ordinatio, from ordino, I 
appoint to office: Lat.), the conferring boly 
orders, or initiating a person into the priest- 
hood. In the church of England, the first 
thing necessary on application for holy or- 
ders {gs the possession of a title—that {s,a 
means of support as a clergyman. The 
candidate is examined by the bishop, or his 
chaplain, respecting both his faith and his 
erudition ; and must produce various certifi- 
cates, particularly one aigned by the clergy- 
man of the parish In which he has resided 
during a given time; he must subscribe to 
the thirty-ninearticies; inust have attained 
his twenty-third year before he can be or- 
dained a deacon, and his twenty-fourth to 
receive priest’s orders. The ceremony of 


ordination is performed by the bishop, by’ 


the imposition of hands on the person to 
be ordained. The Roman Catholic church 
holds ordination to be a sacrament. It 
alao requires a title, as a preservative 
against the multiplication of clergymen be 
yond their means of support; but this, in 
numeroustnatances, isevaded,as ordination 
is conferred with {maginary titles—for in- 


machinery, some being rifled; and breech- 
loading contrivances are frequently adopt- 
ed, but they have a tendency to weaken 
the gun. 

ORES, a general name for metals as they 
are dug out of the earth, where they sre 
found in the four following states ‘1, 
pure, that is, by themselves, or as alloys 
in combination with other metals; 2 as 
sulphurets, or in combination with sulphur; 
3 as oxides, or in combination with oxygen ; 
and 4. as salts, that is, in combination with 
acids. Metallic ores, after being taken 
from the mines, in general pass through 
several processes before they are in a state 
fit for use. They are first washed in run- 
ning water, to clean them from loose earthy 
particles, and picked, to get ridof worthlesa 
stones, for which purpose the masses are 
previously reduced toa smaller size {f too 
large. They are then crushed by hand or 
machinery, and sifted by contrivances of 
various kinds, When necessary, the ores 
are next roasted in heaps in the open air, 
between low walls, or In furnaces. Roast- 
ing inthe open air is practised with iron 
ores, and such as are pyritous or hitu- 
minous, Roasting between walls is em- 


| ployed with pyritic sands, and, in gener], 


with all ores containing arsenic, sulphur, 
&c, which are to be exposed several times 
to the action of fire Furnaces are employed 
in roasting fron ones, and all others which 
are in the state of fine powder, or when the 
roasting jis intended to be very perfect. 
The various metals are subjected to differ- 
ent processes for their reduction. Some 
are operated on without difficulty; others 
reyulre much art, and the addition of 
proper fluxes, The substances naturally 
combined with metals, and which mask 


their metallic characters, are chiefly 
oxygen, chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, 
selenium, arsenic, water, and carbonic 


acid. But some metals, as qold, silver, 
and platinum, often occur native—that is, 
in the metallic state, either alone, or 
forming alloys by being in combination 
py other metals, [See METALS, MINES, 

C. 

OR/GAN (urganon, an inatrument: G*r.), 
an apparatus designed for the production 
of some certain action or operation; in 
which sense, the mechanical powers, and 


stance, that of poverty (titulum paupertatia). even the veins, arteries, nerves, muacies, 
The term ordmatun, in the Presbyterian { and bonesof the human body, may be called 
church, is applied exclusively to the solemn | organs. The organs of sense are those parta 
act by which a Heensed preacher or proba-' of the body by which we receive the {m- 


toner {# inducted into the charge of a par- 


pressions or ideas of external objects ; thus, 
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the ears are the organs of hearing, the | animals and plants embedded in the strata 


nerves are the organs of perception and | of the earth. 
sensation, and the tongue {8 the organ of ; PALZSONTOLOGY. 


speech. —~—The ‘organic world’ comprises 
the animal an@ vegetable kingdoms; mine- 
ruls are not organized bodics, 
gradations of organized being, from man, 
through all the inferior aaimals, dewn to 
the must humble plant that grows, furnish 
& most curious and interesting subject of 
study.——OR8@ANn, In Music,a wind instru- 
ment, or rather a collection of instruments 
under the command of a single performer. 
It is a very ancient contrivance, but was 
little used until the 8th century. The first 
organ mentioned in history was a small 
portable instrument sent by the Emperor 
Constantine Copronymus to Pepin, the fa- 
ther of Charlemagne, in 757. St. Jerome 
mentions an organ with twelve pairs of 
bellows, which might be heard at the dis- 
tance of a thousand paces, or a mile, and 
another at Jerusalein which might be heard 
at the Mount of Olives. There fs an organ 
in the cathecral at Ulm, supplied by sixteen 
pairs of bellows ; it ia 93 feet high and 28 
broad, and {ts largest pipe {s 18 inches in 
diameter. The celebrated organ at Haarlem 
is 103 feet high and 50 broad; its great or- 
wan contains 16 stops; its upper manual, 15 
stops; and the pedals, of which the larg- 
est pipe is 88 feet long and 15 inches in 
diameter, 15 stops. The organ in the town- 
hall at Birmingham contains 63 stops; it 
has four claviers or keyboards, and four 
miles and a half of trackers or wooden 
rods ; its Jargest pipe, 32 feet in length, 18 
20} inches in diameter; and there are two 
octaves and a half of bells Atthe Industrial 
Exhibition in London, in 1851, an organ 
was exhibited having 77 stops and 4500 
pipes. The machinery of the organ 18 very 
superior to what it was in former times; 
it acts more easily, and as there is less 
leakage, the bellows do not require to be of 
the same power. Every part of it has been 
greatly improved. The size of an organ Is 
usually expressed by the length of its 
longest pipe; thus, one of 32 or 36 feet. It 
generally consists, In reality, of two or more 
organs—the great organ, the choir organ, 
the swell organ, the pedals; each having 
usually its keyboard or clavier, The stops 
are contrivances for throwing one or more 
systems of pipes, or, as they may be very 
well termed, instruments, in or out of ac- 
tion, orcombining them. And they receive 
their names from the kind of pipes with 
which they @re connected, as the flute stop, 
the trumpet stop; or from their object, as 
coupling stops, &c, The word stop ts ap- 
plied also to the system of pipes itself; 
thus, the trumpet stop comprises all the 
trumpets belonging to the scale. There ts, 
in all the stops, a different pipe for each 


ote. 
ORGANIC DISE’ASE (organikos, relat- 
ing to an instrument: Gr.), one in which 
the structure of some organ of the animal 
body ts morbidly altered. In a functional 
disease, the secretions or functions only 
are changed. 

ORGAN'IO REMA‘INS (same deriv.), a 
terin given by geologists to the remains of 





eee GEOLOGY, FOSSILS 


ORGANIZA‘TION (organizo, I organize 
Gr,), the act of forming or arranging the 


The various ! parts of a compound or complex body in a 


suitable manner for use or service. Also 
the totality of the parts which constitute 
and the Jaws which regulate, an organized 


body 

ORGANOG'RAPHY (ergenon, an instru- 
ment; and graphé, a writing: Gr.), the de- 
scription of the structure of plants, com- 
prehending the various forms of their tis- 
sucs, the exact organization of their parts 
performing vital functions, the relation 
which one part bears to another, and the 
dependence of the whole upon a common 
system. 

ORGANOL/‘OGY (organon, an instrument : 
and logos, a discourse: Gr.), that branch of 
physiology which specially treats of the 
different organs of animals, but more par- 
ticularly those of the human species. 

OR/GANON, BACON’S The Novum Or- 
ganon Scientiarum, or New Method of 
studying the Sciences, forms the second 
part of Lord Bacon’s general work, the J2- 
stauratio Magna, first published in 1620, 
The Greek word organon signifies an fnatru- 
ment. His design was to lay before the 
world ‘the science of a better and mure 
perfect use of reason in the investigation 
of things and of the true aids of the un- 
derstanding,’ but, unfortunately, he com- 
pleted only a small portion of the work he 
sketched Bacon gave his method the 
name of induction, and he grounded it on 
the uniformity of the laws of nature, 80 that, 
to borrow the words of Hallam, in certain 
conditions of phenomena the same effects 
or the same causcs may be assumed. Ho 
endeavoured to establish these words on a 
more exact and finer process of reasoning 
than partial experience can effect. For 
the recurrence of antecedents and conse- 
quences does not prove a necessary connec- 
tion between them,unless we can exclude the 
presence of all other conditions which may 
determine the event, Long and continued 
experience of such a recurrence, indeed, 
raises a probability of a necessary connec- 
tion; but the alm of Bacon was to super 
sede experience in thia sense and to find a 
shorter road to the result; and for this his 
methods of exclusion are devised. As 
complete and accurate a collection of facts 
connected with the subject of enquiry as 
possible ts to be made out by means of that 
copious natural history which he contem- 
plated or from any other good sources. 
These are to be selected, compared and 
scrutinized according to the rules of natu- 
ra] interpretation delivered in the second 
book of the Novum Organon, or such others 
ag he designed to add to them; and if ex- 
periments are admissible these are to be 
conducted according to the same rules, Ex- 
perience and observation are the guides 
through the Baconian philosophy, which is 
the handmaid and interpreter of nature. 

OR‘GIA (Gr., probably from erdo, I per- 
form sacred rites), in Antiquity, fersts aud 
sacrifices performed in honour of Bacchus, 
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ORGUES | 


instituted by Orpheus, and chiefly celec- 
brated on the mountains by wild, distracted 
women, called Baccha. These feasts were 
held in the night; hence the term ‘ noctur- 
nal orgies.’ (See BACCHANALIA.]} 

OR/GUES (orgue, an organ : Fy.—from the 
appearance of the machine), in the Milttary 
art, a machine composed of several musket 
barrels united, by means of which several 
explosions are made at once, to defend 
hreaches. [See INFERNAL MACHINE.) Also, 
long thick pieces of timber, pointed with 
1:0n, and hung over a gateway, to be let 
down in case of attack. 

ORICHAL'CUM (oros, @ mountain; and 
chathos, brass: Gr.), in Antiquity, ametailic 
substance resembling gold in colour, but 
very inferior in value. It was known both 
to the Greeks and Romans; and although 
it has been a matter of dispute what this 
mctal could be, it ts highly probable that it 
was either the same hind of composition as 
our brass, or a mixed metal very analogous 
to It 

ORIEL, in Gothic Architecture, a bay 
window, and sometimes, with early writers, 
a recess. Oriel windows were usual)s orna- 
mented with tracery. The fine orfel in 
Wolsey’s Hall at Hampton Court may be 
cited as an example. 

O/RIENT (onena, rising: Lat), in old 
Geography and Astronomy, the east, or 
eastern point of thg horizon; thus called, 
because tt is the polnt where the sun rises. 
~—In Surveying, to orent a plan 1s to 
inark its bearing with regard to the cardinal 
points, 

ORIEN’TALS (omentalis, belonging tothe 
east: Lat), the natives or inhabitants of 
the eastern parts of the world. It {s com- 
mon to give this appellation to the inhahit- 
ants of Asia from the Hellespont and Medi- 
turranean to Japan. 

OR’IFLAMME (aurt famma, a blaze of 
gold: Lat), the old royal standard of France, 
originally the church banner of the abhey 
of St, Denis. It was a piece of red taffeta 
fixed on a gilt spear, in the form of a ban- 
ner, and cut into three points, each of 
which was adorned with a tassel of green 


k. 

OWIGENISTS, in Church History, follow- 
erp of Origen of Alexandria, a celebrated 
Christian writer, who Hved tn the third 
century, and held that the souls of men have 
@ pre-existent state; that they are holy 
intelligences, and sin hefore they are united 
to the body; that the torments of the 
damned shall not be eternal, but that the 
devils themselves shal) yet be happy, &c. 

ORIL‘’LON (F*,), in Fortification, a round 
mags of earth faced with a wall, rafsed on 
the shoulder of those bastions that have 
casemates, to cover the cannon of the re- 
tired flank. 

O’RIOLE (aureolus, golden-coloured: 
Lat.), the Oriola galbula of orntthologists, a 
bird with yellow plumage, belonging to 
the famity of thrushes which spends the 
summer In Europe, and the winter in more 
southern latitudes. There are other species 
well known in the United States of America 
for the richness of their plumage and the 
pecullar form of their neste 
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ORION, in Astronomy, one of the forty. 
eight constellations arranged by Ptolemy. 
Itisin the southern hemisphere, with re- 
gxrd to the ecliptic, but the equinoctial 
passes nearly across ita mid@Je. It contains 
seven stars, which are very conspicuous to 
the naked eye. Of these three are ina line 
and form the belt, pointing in one dtrec- 
tion to Sirius, the Dogstar, and {n the 
other to the cluster of the Pleiades. Imme- 
diately below the belt is Rigel in the foot 
of Orion Above the belt are Bellatrix on 
the right shoulder and Betelgucz on the 
left shoulder, South of the belt ts a cluster 
of stars forming the sword or the nebula of 
Orion. The name Orion is of great anti- 
quity, and occurs in Job, Amos, and [salah, 
ORLAN’DO KFURIO‘’SO, the title of Ludo- 
vieo Arfosto’s great poem, published tn 
1516 at Ferrara There are forty-six cantos 
in OTTAVA RIMA, and the subject is the 
fabulous adventures of the Christian 
Knights and Moorish paladins of Charle- 
mague’s age. The hero {s Orlando (or 
Rolando), the champion of the Christians, 
who had been the hero of a poem, entitied 
‘ Orlando Innamorato,’ by Bolardo, who had 
represented him in love with Angelica, a 
Saracen princess. Arfosto took up the 
story, and painted Orlando driven mad by 
jealousy, in which state he does many ab- 
surd acts, but is at last restored to his 
senses by having his wits brought hack to 
him from the moon! The war between 
Oharlemagne and the Moors goes on 
throughout the poem, until the latter are 
i driven out of France, There are besides 
| Many episodes, with abundance of giants, 
magictans, flying horses, enchanted pa- 
laces, and other wild creations of the 
fancy; so that Cardinal Ippolito, to whom 
the poem Waa dedicated, may very well 
have asked the author, as {tia reported he 
did, where he had picked up go many ale 
surdities, The poem has been translated 
repeatedly into English, and most European 
languages possess translations. The Ita- 
ltan reprints have been numerous, and its 
popularity amongst the writer's country- 
men has becn quite equal to that of Tasso's 
epic, the Jerusalem Delivered; although 
out of Italy the latter poem has perhaps 
been the greater favourite. 
OR’LOP (overloft: Teut.), in a ship of war, 
a platform of planks Jaid over the beams in 
the hold, on which the cables are usually 
coiled. It contains also sail-rooms, carpen- 
ters’ cabins, and other apartmenta, 
ORNITH'OLITE (ornis,a bird ; and lithos, 
& stone: Gr.), a fossil bird. The name is 
also applied to stones of various colours, 
bearing the figure of birds. 
ORNITHOLOGY (ornzs,a bird ; and logos 
a discourse: Gr), that branch of natural 
history which treats of birds, a class in the 
animal gub-kingdom In the majority of 
birds every part of the frame ts marked by 
lightness and buoyancy ; thefr plumage ad- 
mirably protects them from cold and mols l 
ture; their wings, althongh of the ightess 











Materiala, are furnished with muscles of 
such power as to etrike the afr with great 
force, and to impel their bodies forward with 
rapidity, whilst the tall acts as a rudder, by 
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which their course can be directed at plea- 
sure. The most characteristic part of a 
bird’s {nternal structure is that connected 
with ita power of flight. The bones of the 
wing are thowe of the fore arm modified. 
The muscles which set the wings in motion 
are attached to a widely expanded sternum 
or breast bone, with which is connected the 
fork-like elastic bone called the furcula, or 
merry-thought, which serves, with the aid 
of the clavicles, to keep the wings apart in 
the act of flying. The voice of birds is a 
gift of nature, by which the greater part are 
distinguished from all the rest of the ani- 
mal creation. At the bifurcation of the wind- 
ripe ta & glottis supplied with appropriate 
muscles, called the lower or inferior larynx; 
it is here that the voice is formed ; the vast 
body of air contained in the air-cella con- 
tributes to the force, and the windpipe, by 
its form and movements, to the modifica- 
tion of the voice. The gift of song is be- 
stowed on the male birds only, and their 
notes are mostly an expression of love; 
hence they are heard singing chiefly at the 
time of pairing. Almost all birds incubate 
or hatch their eggs, by keeping them at a 
uniform temperature by brvoding over 
them; and before laying, they are directed 
by instinat to the operation of building a 
nest or habitation for their young. Birds, 
although the most marked of all the classes 
of animals, resemble each other so closely 
in thelr general characters that their sub- 
division is extremely difficult. Various 
classifications have been proposed, The 
following ig one of the latest. 1. Raptores 
or Acctpitres, birds of prey: as eagles, vul- 
tures, and hawks. These are a rapacious 
tribe, feeding on carcases, however putrid, 
but, unless pressed with hunger, seldom 
attacking Hving anfinals; they are hold, 
gregarious, fly slowly unless when very 
high in the air; and they have an exquisite 
sense of smell. 2. Inseasores, or perching 
irda: as thrushes, nightingales, sparrows, 
larks, &c.; and, from including the smaller 
birds, they are sometimes termed Passeres, 
3. Scansores, or climbers: as parrots and 
woodpeckers. 4. Columba, the dove and 
pigeon family. 5. Galline or Jtasores, gal- 
Mmaceous or game birds, including our 
barn-door fowls, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, curassows, &c. 6. Struthiones, {n- 
cluding the ostrich, cnssowary, emu, &c. 
In these the wings are 80 Httle developed 
that the birds are unable to fly. 7. Gralle 
or Grallatores, the waders, including 
cranes, hegons, snipes, plovers, rails, &c. 
8. Anseres or Natatores, web-footed birds, 
such as the swan, duck, auk, petrel, and 
gull, These orders are subdivided into se- 
veral families. 

ORNITHORHYN’CHUS 1 (ornta, a bird; 
and rkunchoe, a beak: Gr.), an Australian 
four-footed animal of singular structure. 
Its skin is clothed with soft fur, the feet 
are webbed, and the mouth is furn{tshed 
with a bill like a duck’s. It Is a mammal 
allied to the kangaroos, about 20 inches in 
length. It lives in the neighbourhood of 
water, and ita habita are very shy. 

OROG'RAPHY, or OROL/OGY (oroa, a 
mountain; and grapho, I write, or logos, a 
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discourse: Gr.), physical geography as it 
relates to mountains. Descriptions of the 
height and form of mountains and their 
branches, the trending directions of moun- 
tain chains, and their relations to the rest 
of the country, belong to orography. As to 
the measurement of heights, see HyPso- 
METRY. 

OR‘PIMENT (auri pigmentum, gold paint : 
Lat), yellow sulphuret of arsenic: it ia the 
basis of the paint culled king's yellow, 

OR’RERY (from the Earl of Orrery, for 
whom the first was made), 2 machine repre- 
senting the motions, relative magnitudes, 
and distances of the bodies composing the 
solar system. It is calculated to impart a 
very imperfect, and even inaccurate, idea 
of what it fs intended to represent. It dif- 
fers from the planetarium, in giving the 
revolution of one or more of the satellites, 

OR’RIS ROOT, the root of a white-flower- 
ing species of Iris, the Iris Florentina, a 
native of the south of Europe. It is ex- 
ported from the Mediterranean in consi- 
derable quantities, and is used in making 
perfumed powders, to which it communi- 
cates an odour resembling that of violets. 

OR’/THODOX (orthos, right; and doxa, 
opinion: Gr.), having a right judgment in 
matters of religious faith. Every sect haa 
its own notions of orthodoxy. 

ORTHODROM‘ICS (orthos, right ; and dro- 
mos, a course: Gr.), in Navigation, the art 
of sailing on the arc of a grcat circle ; which 
is the shortest distance between two points 
on asphere. 

ORTHO'EPY (orthos, right ; epos, a word: 
Gr.), a right pronunciation of words. It 
refers to questions of sound, whereas or- 
thography refers to spelling. 

ORTHOG@’NATHODS = (orthos, 
gnathos, a jaw, Gr.), a term applied by com- 
parative anatomists to skulls such as those 
of the Calinucks, which have the profile of 
the face almost vertical ; opposed to progna- 
thous. 

ORTHOG’RAPHY (orthographia: from 
orthos, right ; and grapho, I write: G@r.), in 
Architecture, a geometrical represftatation 
of an elevation or section of a building.—— 
In Fortification, the profile or representa- 
tion of a work in all its parts, as it would 
appear if perpendicularly cut from top to 
bottom.——In Geometry, the art of drawing 
a front view of an object, 30 a8 to represent 
the height of each part; so called from its 
determining things by perpendicular Ifnes 
falling on the geometrical plan._—— In Gram- 
mar, that division which teaches the nature 
and properties of letters, and the correct 
spelling and writing of words. — 
graphic Projection of the Sphere, that projec- 
tion which js made upon a plane passing 
through the middle of the sphere, by an eye 
placed vertically at an infinite distance. In 
other words, every point of the hemisphere 
is referred to its ditametral plane or base, 
In this projection only the central parts are 
truly represented; distortion increases ag 
the edgea of the map are approached, 

ORTHOP’TERA (orthos, straight ; pter 
wings, @r.), in Entomology, an order o 
four-winged insects with incomplete meta- 
morphoses. It includes the grasshoppers, 
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locusts, crickets, and earwigs. The wings 
when present, for in some genera the fe- 
males never possess any, are leathery or 
membranous, traversed by numerous veins. 
The front pair usually lap more or leas over 
each other The hinder pair are nearly 
semi-circular in form, and their veins radi- 
ate from the point of attachment. When 
the insect is at rest they lie straight down 
the back, tnstead of being folded trans- 
versely as amongst the beetles, 

OR'TIVE (ortus, arising Lat.), in Astro- 
nomy, riswng or eastern. The ortive ampli- 
tude of a planet is an arc of the horizon 
intercerted between the point where a star 
risea and the east point of the horizon~ 
the point where the horizon and equator 
intersect, 

OR'/TOLAN (F*%.), or Green-headed RBunt- 
wng, the Emberwza hortulana of ornitholo- 
gists, a bird greatly esteemed for the dcli- 
cacy of ita flesh,wheninseason It belongs 
to the Frungiliide, and is a native of north- 
ern Africa; but in summer and autumn it 
visita southern, and sometimes even centra) 
and northern, Europe’ It ts about the size 
of a lark; and seems {identical with the 
mitiaria of Varro, which was sold at such 
enormous prices to the epicures of Rome, 

ORYCTOG‘NOSY, ORYCTOG’RAPHY, or 
ORYCTOL‘/OGY (oruktos, digged out; and 
gnosis, knowledge; grapho, I write; or logos, 
a discourse: Gr), that branch of science 
which treats of fossil organic remains —— 
Also those parts of mineralogy which have 
for their object the classification, descrip- 
tion, nomenclature, and arrangement of 
minerals. The terms are synon) mous with 
mineralogy, which is almost always en- 
ployed 

OS'CAN, an ancient Italian language 
spoken by the Samnites, who lived on the 
south of Rome, of which a few fragmenis 
renain It had not entirely disappeared as 
a spoken tongue in the time of the earlier 
emperors 

OSCILLA/TION (oscillatco, from osciilo, 1 
swing Lat), i Mechanics, the vibration, 
or alternate ascent and descent, of a pen- 
dulous body. In falling down the curve, it 
generates as much force as, but for the re 
sistance of theair, and friction at the centre 
of motion, would carry it up to the height 
from which it deacended ; and, were it not 
for these, it would continue to descend and 
ascend through equal spaces. Oscillations 
fn small circular or in cycloidal curves are 
performed in equal times, the length of 
which depends on the length of the pendu 
lum, being proportional to tts square root, 
thus, a pendulum four times as long as an- 
other will vibrate twice as slowly.——The 
centre of oscillation {a that point in a pen- 
duious body at which all ita matter being 
collected, the oscillations would still be 
performed in the same times. The azts of 
oscillation is a straight line passing through 
the point of suspension, parallel to the 
horizon, and perpendicular to the plane in 
wich the oscillation fs made 

OSCULA’TION (osculor, I kiss: Laz.), in 
Geometry, one curve is said to osculate 
another, when they are in contact {n sucha 
way that the greatest possible number of 
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points are common to both.—OsovULa: 
TION, In Medicine, the intercommunination 
of blood-vessels. 

OSI’RIS, ’SI8, HO’RUA, the three prin- 
cipal deities of the Egyptian mythology. | 
The first was worshipped under the form of 
bulls, and his statues frequently had the 
horns of a bull A cow was sacred to Isla, 
who was considered the sister of Osiris, 
and her statues had horns. She was often 
represented holding a aistrum with a lotus 
on her head, and one of her statues bore 
the celebrated inscription, ‘I am all that 
has been, that ehall be; no mortal has 
hitherto taken off my veil’ Horus was the 
son of Ists and Osiris, and he seems to have 
corresponded with the Apollo of the Greeks, 
He is often represented either as sitting on 
ae lap of Isis, or as trampling on & Crooo- 

e 

OS’MAZOME (oxmé, odour; and zdmos, 
broth: Gr), the extractive matter of mus- 
cular fibre, which gives its peculiar smell 
to roast meat, and its flavour to broth and 
soup 

OS’'MIUM (osmé, odour Gr.—from the 
pungent smell of its volatile peroxide), a 
rare metal, generally found in the ores of 
platinum, It is, in the most compact state 
in which it has yet been obtained, of a 
bluish-white colour ; and though somewhat 
flexible in thin plates, it 19 eisily powdered. 
It cannot be fused or volatilized, for when 
heated to redness it combines with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere and forms osmic 
acid, which has an frritating and dangerous 
vapour. The specific grav. of osmium is 
10, its equivalent 996 

O8’PREY (orfrme: Fr.), or Fishing Hawk 
the Pandwn halvetus of ornithologists, a 
bird of the falcon family inhabiting Europe 
and North America. It is nearly two feet 
{in length. It feeds on fish, which it takes 
by suddenly darting upou them when near 
the surface of the water 

OSSIFICA/TION (08, a bone; and facw, I 
make: Lat,), the formation of bone, or the 
Tenge of any soft solid of the body into 

one, 

OSSILE’/GIUM (Lat.: from ossa, bones; 
and lego, J collect), in Antiquity, the act of 
collecting the bones and ashes of the dead 
after the funeral pile was consumed, which 
was performed by the friends or near re- 
lations of the deceased, who first washed 
their hands and unfastened their garments. 
When all the bones were collected, they 
were washed with wine, milk, perfumes, and 
the tears of friends; after thts ceremony 
was over, the relica were put into an urn, 
and deposited in a sepulchre. 

OSS’/UARY (ossuurium: Lat.),a place of 
deposit for the bones of the dead. 

OSTEOCOL’LA (osteon,a bone; and kolla, 
glue: Gr.), a term applied to the glue ob- 
tained from bones 

OSTEOL/OGY (osteon, a bone; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), that part of anatomy 
which treats of the bones 

OS’TRAOCIS8M (ostrakismos: Gr.), in Gre- 
cian Antiquity, a kind of popular judgment 
or condemnation among the Athenians, by 
which such persons as had power and popu- 
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the public liberty were banished for a term 
of ten years. The punishment was called 
by this name from the Greek word oatrakon, 
which properly signifies a tile or shell ; but, 
when applied to this object, it is used for 
the billet on which the Athenians wrote the 
names of the citizens whom they intended 
to banish, and which was a tile or a shell. 
If 6000 of the shells deposited in the place 
appointed were in favour of the banishment 
of the accused, it took effect; otherwise he 
was acquitted. After the expiration of ten 
years, the exiled citizen was at Hberty to 
return to his country, and resume posses- 
sion of hig wealth and all hia civil privileges. 
To this sentence no disgrace was attached ; 
foris never inflicted upon criminals, but 
only upon those who had excited the jea- 
lousy or suspicion of thelr fellow-citizens, 
on account of the influence they had gatned 
by peculiar merit, wealth, or other causes, 
Aristotle and Plutarch called ostracism 
‘the medicine of the state.’ 

OS’/TRIOH (atutruche: Fr.), a bird distin- 
guished by its immense size and peculiar 
habits, as well aa by the beauty and value 
of its plumage. The African or true ostrich 
(Struthio Camelus) is from seven to nine feet 
high from the top of its head to the ground ; 
most of this, however, is made up by the 
great length of itaneck. Itsthighaand the 
sides of the body are naked, nnd the wings 
are so short asto be unsuited for flying. It 
{s different from all other birds, in having 
only two toes, which correspond to the two 
outermost in the rest of the class. It in- 
habits the burning and sandy deserts of 
Africa in large flocks; und its speed in run- 
ning exceeds that of the fleetest horse, 
which renders the ostrich-hunter’s task ex- 
ceedingly laborious, In running, it dashes 
the stones behind it with great force. The 
female lays from ten to twelve eggs in a 
hole in the sand; and, although she does 
not incubate them continually, no bird has 
a stronger affection for its offapring, or 
watches its nest witb niore assiduity ; al- 
ways brooding over her eggs at night, and 
leaving them only during the hottest part 
of the day. They are said to be a great de- 
ticacy, and are prepared for the table in va- 
rious ways. Oneof them is equa) in weight 
to eleven hen’s eggs. The digestive powers 
of the ostrich appear almost incredible,and 
ita voracity is equal to ita digestion. In 
South America there are two species of os- 
trich, both smaller than the African species. 

OT’TAVA RI/MA (ital), the name givento 
the stanza in“which the ‘ Orlando Furloso,’ 
*Gerugalemme Liberata,’ and many other 
Italian poems are written. There are eight 
lines and three rhymes. The first, third, 
and fifth lines rhyme together, and the 
second, fourth, and sixth; the stanza then 
ends with acouplet. The rhyming words 
are trochees. 

OT'TER, the Lutra vulgari, a quadruped 
belonging to the family of Fede, remark- 
ably sagacious in the construction of {ts 
dwelling under ground. It inhabits the 
banks of rivers, and feeds principally on 
fish. The fect are palmated, and the tail is 
half the length of its body, the fur of which 
\s much esteemod. It is flerce and crafty 
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when attacked, but may easily be tamed 
when young, and taught to cxtch fish. 
When the otter, in its wild state, has taken 
a fish, it curries it on shore, and devours 
the head and upper parts, rejecting the re- 
mainder. When hunted by dogs, it defends 
itself very obstinately, often inflicting on 
them the severest wounds.._—The Ameri- 
can otter (Lataxina mollis) is taken in great 
numbers in Canada, nearly 20,000 skins 
having been sent to England in one year by 
the Hudson’s Bay company. Its habits are 
the same as those of the European species, 
but it ig larger, and the fur much more 
valuable. The common mode of taking 
these animals is by sinking a steel trap near 
the mouth of their burrow.——Theo sea-otter 
(Enhydra martina), which is a much larger 
species than the others, is about the size 
of a large mastiff, and weighs 70 or 80 Ibs. 
When in full season, the fur is a fine glossy 
black, and sells at very high prices in 
China, where the skingare usually obtained. 
It is exclusively found between the 49th 
and 60th degrees north latitude, and always 
frequents the coast, 

OT’TO, or AT’TAR OF RO’SES, the most 
agrevable perfume known; being an aro- 
matic oil obtained from the flowers of the 
rose, but in such small quantities that half 
an ounce can hardly be procured from a 
hundred poundsof the petals. It is brought 
from Turkey and the East Indies; and, 
when genuine, is sold at a very high price. 
It is frequently adulterated with some es- 
sential or fixed ol, or with spermaceti ; but 
the adulteration may be detected by testing 
it in a watch-glase, with a drop of sulphuric 
acid, if the otto is pure, it will remain 
colourless; if adulterated, it will be dark- 
ened, Itis chiefly manufactured at Ghazee- 
pore, a place celebrated throughout India 
for the beauty and extent of its rose-gar- 
dens, which occupy many hundred acres 
The otto js obtained, after the rose- wate 
is made, by setting it out during the night, 
until sunrise, in large open vessels, exposed 
to the air, and then skimming off the es- 
sential oil which floats on the top, To pro- 
duce one rupee’s weight of otto, 200,000 
well-grown ruses are required. The Juice, 
even on the spot, is extremely dear, a 
rupee’s weight being sold at the bazaar for 
8l. sterling, and at the English warehouse 
for 101. 

OT’TOMAN, an appellation given to what 
pertains to the Turks or their government; 
as, the Ottomun power orempire. The word 
derived its origin from Othman, the name 
of a sultan who assumed the government 
about the year 1300.—QA pecullar kind of 
sofa much used in Turkey, and introduced 
into Europe, 

OUNCE (uncia: Lat., in general the 
twelfth part of anything), in Commerce, 
a weight of different amounts: in avoir- 
dupois weight, it is the sixteenth part of a 
pound, or 4374 grs.; in troy weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound, or 480 grs.; in 
apothecaries’ weight, it is equal to ght 
drams.——— OUNOR, in Zoology, the Leva dus 
uncia, an animal inhabiting the mountain- 
ous regions of Asia. its tail is long uud 
thick, the spots on the thick fur are pale 
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and of irregular shapo, It approaches the 
leopard in size. The jaguar of South 
America {is sometimes called the Ounce. 

OUT’LAWRY, the putting a man out of 
the protection of law; or the process by 
which a man Is deprived of that protection. 
To ktll au outlaw is murder, unless it hap- 
pens in an attempt to apprehend him; any 
one may arrest an outlaw, on a criminal 
prusecution, for the purpose of bringing 
him to be dealt with according to Inw. 
Outlawry is a punishment inflicted fora 
contempt, in refusing to be amenable to 
the jurisdiction of a competent court. It 
is issued against a defendant, after he has 
been five times proclaiined at a county 
court; but, should he have previously left 
the kingdom, he can set it aside, by a writ 
of error, or on motion. In clvil cases, the 
effect of outlawry {is a forfeiture of personal 
goods and chattels at once; and of chattels 
real, and profits of lands, when found on 
inquisition. 

OUT'RIGGER, in Nautical language, any 
projecting spar, or prece of timber, used for 
extending ropes or sails, or for any other 
temporary purpose, 

OUT’WORKS, tn Fortification, all those 
works of a fortress which aresituated with- 
out the principal wall, within or beyond the 
principal ditch. They are designed not only 
to cover the body of the place, but also to 
keep the enemy ata distance, and prevent 
his taking advantage of the depressions and 
elevations usually found fn the places about 
the counterscarp, which might serve either 
as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facilitate 
the carrying on trenches, and planting )at- 
teries againat the place: such are ravelins, 
tenailles, horn-works, crown works, &c. 

OVAL (ovum, an egg: Lat.), an oblong 
curvilinear figure, resembling the Jongi- 
tudinal section of an egg. The mathema- 
tical oval, which is a regular figure equally 
broad at each end,and therefore not strictly 
egg-shaped, is called an ellzpars. 

OVATE (ovatus, shaped like an egg: 
Lat.), egg-shaped, as an ovate leaf. 

OVA’'TION (ovat, from ome, a sheep: 
Lat), in Roman Antiyuity, a leaser triumph 
allowed to commanders who had obtained 
a bloodless victory, or defeated an incon- 
siderable enemy. It derived its namefrom 
sheep being sacrificed on such occasions, 
instead of bullocks, which were the victims 
inatriumph. Ovations, but not triumphs, 
were permitted in civil wars, 

OVERRA’KE, in sea language, a term 
signifying that the waves break inupon a 
ship lying at anchor ; as, the waves overrake 
her, or she ts overra 

O'VERT ACT (ouvert, open: Fyr.), in Law, 
a plain and open matter of fact, serving to 
prove a design ; distinguished from 4 secret 
fntention not carried into effect, and even 
from words spoken. An overt act must be 
alleged in every indictment for high trea- 


aon. 

O’VERTURE (ouverture: Fr.), in Music, a 
prelude or introductory symphony, chiefly 
used to precede L ee musical compositions, 
as oratorios and operas; and intended to 
prepare the hearer for the piece which is to 
follow, often by concentrating ita chief 
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musical ideas, so as to give a sort of ontline 
of it in instrumental music. 

O'VIDUOT (ovum, an egg; and duco, I 
conduct: Lat), in Natural History, & DAP 
sage which conveys the egg from the ovary 
to the uterus, or to an external outlet, In 
the Mammalia, it is termed the Falloplan 
tube, from Falloplus having fimst described 
that of the human subject. 

OVIPOS'ITOR (ovum, an egg; and pono, 
I place: Lat.), in Entomology, the organ by 
which an insect conducts the eggs into the 
appropriate nidus, It {8 frequently armed 
at the extremity with a piercing apparatus. 

OV‘OLO (ital. ; from ovum, an egg : Lat.), 
{in Architecture, a convex moulding, the 
section of which is usually the quarter of a 
circle, and often called the quarter round 

'The Grecian ovolo resembles more the 
forn of an egg. 

OWL, the naine of birds belonging to the 
large family Strigide. Owls are datstin- 
guished by having a large head, very large 
eyes encircled by a ring of fine feathers, 
and a harsh screeching voice. From the 
enormous size of the pupils of their eyes, 
they are enabled to see well in the night, 
hut in the day their sense of sight is im- 
perfect, hence during this time they keep 
concealed in some secure retreat. Their 
hearing {gs very acute, and their plumage 
soft and loose, enabling them to fly without 
noise, and thus to come on thelr prey in an 
unexpected manner. They breed tn fissures 
of rocks, or in holes of trees, and feed on 
small birds, mice, bats, &c. There are many 
species, but the most common in this 
country isthe barn owl, Stricfammea, which 
frequents barns, towers, churches, old 
Tuins, &c., generally leaving its haunts 
about twilight, and exploring the neigh- 
bouring woods for its prey during the 
night The tawny owl, Syrnium aluco, is 
the one with the well-known hooting call, 
to-woo, The great horned owl of America, 
Bubo virginianus, with a tuft of feathers at 
git ear, [a nearly as large ag the golden 
eagie, 

OWL/ING (a0 called from its being usually 
carried on in the night) was the offence of 
transporting wool or sheep out of England, 
contrary to the statute, It was formerly a 
capital crime; but the law has been re- 
peajed 

OX (ochs: Ger.) The common ox, Bos 
Taurus, hasa fiat forehead, and round horns 
placeG at the two extremities of a projecting 
line which separates the front from the 
occiput; the horns, however, differ so much 
tn their form and direction in the numerous 
varieties, that no specific characteristic can 
be based upon them. There ts acarcely any 
Dart of thts valuable animal that is not use- 
ful to mankind. Its flesh is the principle 
article of animal food; the horns are con- 
verted into combs, knife-handlesa, &c.; the 
bones form a cheap substitute for ivory; the 
blood is employed in the manufacture of 
prusajan hlue; the hide is nade intoa stron 
leather; the hafr is used by plasterers, and 
the fat is employed in the formation of 
candles and soap. Besides the differen. 
varieties of the common ox produced by 
domestication, there are several others, 
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as the Abyssinian ox, faving the horns | tion. A candle or wax taper, freshly extin 


pendulous, adhering only to the skin, and 
the African ox, having the body snowy, and 
hoofs black, &c. 

OX’ALATE, Jn Chemistry, a salt formed 
by a combination of oxalic acid with a base, 
as the oxalate of ammonia, 

OXAL ‘TC A‘CID (oxalis, sorrel ; from oxus, 
sour: Gr), in Ohemistry, an acid first ob- 
tamed from sorrel, but uow readily pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid on sugar. 
Tt is &@ compound of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen. It isa violent polgon, and has 
sometimes been swallowed by mistake for 
Epsom salts; from which, however, 1t 18 
distinguishable by its intensely sour taste. 
The best antidote, in such cases, is a mix- 
ture of chalk and water, which may be 
effective if swallowed atonce, Oxalicacid, 
as also ite salts in solution, give an insoluble 
precipitate with solutions containing lime, 
or {ts salts 5 and hence oxalic acid and lime, 
or its salts, are employed as tests for each 
other, 

OX’ALIS (sorrel: Gr.), in Botany, a genus 
of planta, nat. ord. Oxalidacee. Theapecies 
have tuberous roots and trifoliate leaves. 
The common oxalis (QO. acetoselia) has been 
thought to be the Shamrock, as {t flowers 
about St, Patrick'sday. Somme of the species 
have sensitive leaves, and of others the tu- 
bers nre eaten as a substitute for potatoes, 

OX’IDE (orus, sharp; and ezdos, form: 
Gr), the combination of a simple or com- 
pound element with oxygen, in smaller 
quantity than is required to produce 
acidity. To designate oxides having pro- 
gressively increasing quantities of oxygen, 
the first sy!labies of the Greek numerals are 
prefixed ; thus, protoxtde, deutoxide, tritox- 
ide, &c, And hyper, or per, is used with the 
oxide containing it in the largest quantity, 
as per-orideof iron. When the combination 
ig equivalent to an atom of the base united 
with an atom and a half of oxygen, it is a 
seaqui-naride, 

OX’/YGEN, or OX’/YGEN GAS (oxus, acid; 
and gennao, I produce: Gr.—from being at 
firat considered the only cause of acidity), 
tn Chemistry, a permanently elastic fluid, 
invisible, Inodorous, and a little heavier 
than atmospheric air. It is the respirable 
part of air, and was called dephlogtusticated 
air, also wital air, from its being essential 
to animal life; but it received its present 
name from its property of giving acidity 
to compounds in which it predominates. 
Oxygen is the most extensively diffused of 
material suhstances. In union with azote 
or nitrogen, it forms atmospheric air, of 
which it constitutes about a fifth part. 
Water contains eight nintha by weight of 
it, and it exists in most vegetable and ani- 
mal products, acid salts, and oxides. It is 
alao a very energetic agent, and the history 
of its properties and combinations forms the 
most important subject in chemistry. Oxy- 
gwen gas nowhere exists pure and uncom- 
bined; hence certain processes are required 
to obtain {¢ 1 an tnaulated form; these con- 
sist, chiefly, in applying heat to sume of Ita 
com}wvinds, in which it is retained by a 
weak attraction. Ita most striking property 
ja that of exciting and supporting combus- 





guished, ts relighted un being Immersed in 
a jar of this gas. A partially kindled piece 
of charcoal, on being introduced into it, in- 
flames with great rapidity and brilliancy 
But the most interesting example of com- 
bustion in this gas is that of tron or steel 
wire, which only require to have their tem- 
perature elevated, by the previous ignition 
of a piece of sulphur and a small bit of iron 
turnings, attached to them at the extre- 
mity, in arder to be kindled into the most 
vivid and intense combustion, burning 
with sparks and scintillations. Thesulphur 
iguites the iron turnings, and the latter the 
iron or steel wire. Atmospheric air sus- 
tains life only from the oxygen it contains; 
the exhausted blood abstracts it from the 
atmosphere by means of the respiratory ap- 
paratus, giving off at the same time carbonic 
acid gas But pure oxygen proves too 
highly stimulating for animal existence, 

OX'YGON (oxus, sharp; and gonia, an 
angle: Gr.), in Geometry, a triangle having 
three acute angles, 

OX’'YMEL (oxus, acid; and melt, honey: 
Gr.), 8 syrup made of honey and vinegar 
hoiled together. It possesses aperlent and 
expectorant qualities, and ig sometimes 
made a vehicle of medicines. 

OXYMO/RON (Gr: from oxue, clever ; and 
moros, foolish—because, though the expres- 
sion is seemingly incorrect, it is really 
accurate), a Rhetorical figure, in which an 
epithet of a quite contrary signification is 
added to a word ; as tender cruelty, 

OXYMURIAT‘IC A’CID, in Chemistry, 
the name by which chlorine was formerly 
known ; being at first considered a com- 
pound of oxygen and muriatic acid. 

OXYO’PIA (oxudpia: from oaus, sharp ; 
and dpa, the eye: Gr.), the faculty of seeing 
more acutely than usual. The proximate 
cause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina; and it has heen sometimes known 
to precede the gutta serena. 

O/‘YER AND TER’MINER (oyer, to hear; 
and terminer, to end: Norm, Fy), & court 
which, by virtue of the king’s commission, 
heara and determines certain specified 
offences. 

O YES (corrupted from the French oyez, 
‘hear ye’), the expression used by the 
crier of & court, in order to enjoin silence, 
when any proclamation ia made, 

OYS/TER (oester : Dutch), a well-known 
edible shell-fish, belonging to the genus 
Ostrea. In many places oysters are 
as it is called; that is, large artificial beds 
are formed in favourable situations, where 
they are perinitted to fatten and increase, 
They attain a size fit for the table in about 
a yearandahalf and are in their prime at 
three years of age. The best British oysters 
are said to be those found near Purfleet, 
and the worst near Liverpool. They are 
brought from the coasts of the maritime 
counties, and planted on beds along the 
shore ; they thrive best in a mixture of 
salt and fresh water. About 200 small ves- 
sels are employed in dredging for oysters, 
British oysters were highly prized by the 
ancient Romans, and were generally eaten 
at the beginning of the entertainment. 
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OZO'NE (ozo, I have a smell: Gr), a sub- 
atance occasionally existing in the atmo- 
aphere, and having a pecullar odour resem- 
bling that produced when repeated electric 
sparks, or electric discharges from a point, 
are transmitted through the air. It is sup- 

osed to bean allotropic form of oxygen. 
t Saaiso formed in certain cases of the slow 
action of air upon phosphorus, The ozone 
existing from time to time in the atmo- 
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sphere has been supposed to have an influ 
ence on the health of the community, and 
observations with regard to it are fre- 
quently made by means of an appara- 
tus called an ozonometery the essential 
part of which consists of strips of paper 
steeped in a mixture of starch and jodida 
of potassium. Ozone turns the paper 
brown, the tint varying with the quantity 
of ozone. 
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P, the sixteenth letter and twelfth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet, is a labial 
articulation, formed by expressing the 
breath somewhat more suddenly than in 
emitting the sound of 6, When 7 stands 
hefore t or a, it ts mute, as in the words 
psalm, psychology, ptarmigan, &c.; and 
when before 2, the two lettera thus united 
have the sound of f/,as tn philosophy. As 
an abbreviation, In Latin wordeg, P. stands 


' for Patres: as P.C. Patres Conscripti (con- 


For Publius: P. FP. Publit 
Fuilrus (the son of Publius). For Pontifex: 
P.M. Pontifer Maximus (chief priest). For 
Populus: P.R. Populus Romanus (the Ro- 
tnan People); and 8.P.Q.R. Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus (the senate and people of 
Rome), &c. We use it for post, as P. M. Post 
Meridiem (after noon); and for Parliament, 
ns M.P. Member of Parliament, Physicians for 
partes, as P A, partes @qnales (equal parts 
of the ingredients); ppt, for preparatus 
(prepared), &¢.——In Music, p. stands for 
piano, or softly ; pp. for pia prano, or more 
softly; and ppp. for pianissimo, or very 
softly. 

PABULUM (Lat. from pascor, ¥ fecd). 
In Medicine, such parts of our common 
aliments as are necessary to recruit the 
anima) fluida. 

PA‘CA, the Calogenys Paca of zooloxgists, 
asmall rodent animal of America, bearing 
gome resemblance both to the capybaras 
and agoutis. It is sometimes calied the 
spotted cavy. It ig a burrowing nocturnal 
animal, living {n damp woods and feeding 
on vegetables. 

PACE (pas: Fr.), the space between the 
two feet of a man in walking, usually 
reckoned two feet and a half ; but the geo- 
metrical pace, or the whole space pxssed 
over by the same foot from one step to 
another, is five feet. The anctent Roman 
pace, the thousandth of a mile, was five 

aman feet, or about 58°] English inches; 
and hence the Roman mile, or mille passua, 
was 1614 yards, or nearly 150 yards less than 
the English mile, 

PACHA’, or PASHAW’ (padi ahah, the 
foot of the shah: Pers.), the miiitary gov- 
ernor of a Turkish province. The moat 
Sistinguished of the pachas have three 
horsetatls carried before them: the infe- 


sertpt fathers). 


rior, two. Though the pasha is appointed 





and removed at the will of the sultan, his 
power ig very great, and the provincial 
adininistration isin his hands, This word 
is also written bashaw. 

PACHYDER’/MATA (pachus, thick ; and 
derma, a skin: Gr), in Zoology, the name 
given by Cuvter to an order of mammalta 
corresponding with the family of Hlephan- 
tide of later writers It comprehended the 
elephant, mastodon or North Atnerican 
Mammoth, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, ta- 
pir, hog, &c. 

PACIRB’IC (pacifcus, peaceful: Lat,.), the 
appellation given to the ocean situated be- 
tween America on the east, and Asia and 
Australia on the west ; 80 called on account 
of its supposed exemption from violent 
tempests. It is the greatest expanse of 
water on the globe. 

PA‘CO, or PA’COS, the ALPaoa of South 
America. 

PAD’ DOCK-PIPS (pada, a toad : Sax.), In 
Botany, a plant of the genus Hquisetam, 

PA’DDOCK-S8TOOL (same dervy.), a name 
sometimes givento various species of fun- 
gua, the toadstools. 

PADISHAH (pad, protector ; and shah, 
prince: Pers.),a title assumed by the Turk- 
ish sultan. Formerly the Ottoman Porte 
applied that name only to the king of 
France, calling the other European sove- 
reigns Koral; but it has since been given to 
other princes of Europe. 

PZ’AN (patan: Gr.), among the ancients 
a song of rejoicing in honour of Apollo, 
chiefly used on occasions of victory and 
triumph. Such songs were named perang, 
because the words Jo Pwan! which alluded 
to Apollo’s contest with the sserpent, fre- 
quently occurred in them.——-Also, a song 
to Mars before battle. 

PA’DOBAPTISTS (pais, a child ; and bap- 
tizo, I dip: Gr), those who hold that bap- 
tism should be adiminiatered to fnfants—a 
term applicable to most Christians. 

PR’ONY (paidnia: Gr, the Paonia of 
botanists, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural family Ranunculacea, well 
known for their handsome flowers. The 
spectes are chiefly herbaceous, having 
rerennial tuberose roots, and large leaves, 
The flowers are solitary, and of a crimson, 
purplish, or sometimes white colour. The 
ancients attributed many wonderful pro 
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SO — 
perties to this plant, but it has long since 
lost all such reputation.——The tree-prony, 
called in China mou-tan, is cultivated in 
that country with great care; and many 
varieties of it gre produced, of all colours. 

PA/GANISM, the religion of the heathen 
world, in which the deity is represented 
under various forms, and by all kinds of 
finages or idols ; itis therefore called idola- 
try or image worship. The theology of the 
pagans was of three sorts—fabulous, natu- 
ral, and political or civil, The fabulous 
treats of the gencalogy, worship, and atrri- 
butes of their deities, who were for the 
most part the offspring of the imagination 
of poets, painters, and statuaries. The nat- 
ural theology of the pagans was studied 
and taught by the philosophers, who re- 
Jected the multiplicity of gods introduced 
by the poets, and brought their ideas to a 
more rational form. The poldical or civil 
theology of the pagans was instituted by 
legislators, statesmen, and politicians, to 
keep the people in subjection to the civil 
power, This chiefly related to their tem- 
ples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of worship. 
The word pagan (pagus, a district: Lat), 
was originally applied to the inhabitants of 
the rural districts, who, on the firat propa- 
gation of the Christian rehgton, adhered 
to the worship of false gods, or Who refused 
to receive Christianity after it had been 
adopted by the inhabitants of the cities. 
In the middle ages, this name was given to 
all who were not Jews or Christians, they 
only being considered to belong to a true 
religion; but in more modern times, Mo- 
hammedans, who worship the one supreme 
God of the Jews and Christians, are not 
called pagans. 

PAGK, a young person attached to the 
service of a royal or exalted personage. In 
ancient Persia {t was used for a number of 
noble youths to attend on the sovereign; but 
this custom was not adopted by the Grecks 
or Romans. It was common among the 
northern nations of Europe, and until a 
comparatively recent period the position 
was one of servitude and inferiority. When, 
however, the young noblemen _ passed 
through the degree of page to the honours 
of knighthood, and the custom of bringing 
up the sona of noble families as pages at 
court became prevalent, the condition of a 
page was altered; and his office was con- 
tinued after chivalry had disappeared. The 
pages in the royal household are varfous, 
and they have different offices assiened 
them :as pages of honour, pages of the 
presence-chamber, pages of the back-staira, 











c. 
PAGO'DA (poutghad, a house of an Idol: 
Pers.), & Hindoo place of worship, contaim- 
ingan idol. It consists of three portions: 
an apartment surmounted by a dome, rest- 
ing on columns, and accessible to all; a 
chamber into which only Brahmins are 
allowed to enter; and, lastly, a cell contain- 
ing the statue of the deity, closed by mes- 
sive gates, The most remarkable pagodas 
are those of Benares, Siam, Pegu, and par 
tioularly that of Juggernaut, in Orissa, In 
the interior of these buildings, besides al- 
tare and images of the gods, there are many 
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curiosities. The statues, which are likewiea 
called pagodas, and which are often nume- 
rous, are usually rude figures of baked 
earth, richly gilt, but without any kind of 
expression.—— PaGopDa is also the name of 
a gold and asilver coin, current in different 
parts of Hindostan, and of a value varyiug 
from 8s, to 9s, sterling. 

PA/GODITE, a name given to the mineral 
of which the Chinese make their statues; 
it is a kind of steatete or serpentine. 

PAINS AND PEN‘ALTIES, BILL OF, in 
Law, an act of parhament to infilct pains 
and penalties beyond or contrary to the 
conunon law, in the particular cases of great 
pubhe offenders 

PAINT‘ING (peinture: Fr), the art of re- 
presenting objects in nature, or scenes in 
human Hfe, with fidelity and expresston. 
Coeval with civilization, it was practised 
with success by the Greeks and Romans; 
obscurcd for many ages, it revived in 
Italy in the itS5th century, producing the 
Roman, Venetian, and Tuscan schools; 
afterwaids the German, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, and Spanish schools ; and, finally 
the English school. The painting of 
the Egyptians, as is evident from the 
specimens found in their tombs, was ve: y 
rude; that of the Etruscang, as seen on 
their vases, was extremely elegant; that of 
the Greeks, from the praises bestowed on 
some of their productions by the ancients, 
must have had considerable merit; and that 
of the Romans, as evinced by what we find in 
Pompeii, must have attained a high degree 
of excellence. The art is distinguished into 
historical painting, portrait painting, land- 
scape painting, animal painting, marine 
painting, &c.; and, as regards the form and 
the materials, into painting in oil, water 
colours, fresco, ra ills miniature, mosarc, 
&c.—-Historical painting is the noblest 
and most comprehensive of all branches of 
the art; for in that the painter vies with 
the poet, embodying ideas, and represent- 
ing them to the spectator. He must have 
technical skill, a practised eye and hand, 
and must understand how to group his well- 
executed parts so as to produce a beautiful 
composition; and all this is insufficient 
without a poetic spirit which can form a 
striking conception of an historical event, 
or create imaginary scenes of beauty. The 
following ules of criticism in painting have 
been laid down :—1. The subject muet be 
well imagined, and, if possible, improved in 
the painter’s hands; he must think well as 
an historian, poet, philosopher, and more 
especially as a painter, in making a wise 
use of all the advantages of his art, and in 
finding expedients to supply its defects, 
2. The expression must be proper to the 
subject and the characters of the persons ; 
it must be strong, so that the dumb-show 
may be perfectly and readily understood ; 
every part of the picture must contribute 
to this end—colours, animals, draperies, 
and especially the attitudes of the figures, 
3, There must be one principal light, and this 
and all the subordinate ones, with the sha- 
dows and reposes, must make one entire and 
harmonious whole; while the several parts 
must be well connected and contrasted so 
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as to render the entire as grateful to the eye 
ase ol olen piece of music to the ear. «4 The 
drawing must be just ; nothing must be out 
of place or il-proportioned; and the pro- 
portions should vary according to the cha- 
racters of the persons drawn. 5. The co- 
louring, whether gay or svlid, must be 
natural, and such as delights the eye, in 
shadows ss well as in lights and middle 
tints; and the colours, whether they are 
Jaid on thick, or finely wrought, must ap- 
pearto have been applied by a light and 
accurate hand. 6. Nature must be the 
obvious foundation of the piece; but nature 
must be raised and improved, not only from 
what is commonly seen to what is rarely 
met with, but even yet higher, from a judi- 
oon and beautiful idea in the painter's 
mind. 

PAIR/’ING, that custom in the House of 
Comtnons, by which two members of oppo- 
site political opinions agree to absent them- 
selves froin divisions of the house during a 
certain perlod. 

PAL‘ACE-COURT, a court erected by 
Chartes I., and made a court of record, for 
administering justice in disputes between 
the domestic servants of the crown It was 
held once a week before the steward of the 
household and knight-marshal ; its jurisdic- 
tlon extending twelve miles round White- 
hall. Malpractises having crept in, {t was 
abolished fr 1849 

PAL’/ADIN, in the romances of the middle 
ages, a lord, or chieftain. The name orig!- 
nated in that of the palatint, or officers of 
the palace, in the Byzantine court. It was 
appropriated by the Italfan romantic poets 
to their heroes, the warriors of Charle- 
magne; and was ultimately given to the 
knights-errant, who travelled from place 
to place to exhibit proofs of their valour 
and gallautry; extolling their own mis- 
tresses as unrivalled in beauty, and com- 
pelling those who refused to acknowledge 
the truth of their panegyrics to engage with 
them in mortal combat. Of this kind the 
most famous were Amadis of Gaul and the 
brave Roland or Orlando, the hero of 
Boiardo’s ‘ Orlando Innamorato,’ and Arilos- 
to’s ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 

PALAOG’/RAPHY (palatos, ancient ; and 
graphé, awriting: Gr.), a description of an- 
cient writings, inscriptions, characters, &c. 

PALZOL’OGY (palais, ancient: and 
logoa, a discourse: Gr.), a discourse or trea- 
tige on antiquities; or the knowledge of 
then, 

PALAONTOL‘OGY (palaios, ancient: dn, 
a hetng; and logos, a discourse: Gr.), that 
branch of the sclence of geology which 
embraces the study of fossil remains, whe- 
ther of animal or vegetable origin. 

PALZOZO’IC (palatos, ancient ; zoe, life: 
Gr.), a name given to the oldest groups of 
sedimentary strata, equivalent to the pri- 
mary period of some gevilogistsa. The PER- 
MILAN Or Magnestan Limestone, the CARBO- 
NIFRROUA, the DEVONIAN or Old Red Sand- 
stone, the SILURIAX, the CAMBRIAN,and the 
LAURENTIAN groups, belong to the Palx- 
szoic series, Inthe Cambrian and Lauren- 
tian divisions fosails are very scanty, and 
the lowest members have been much altered 
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by heat, exhibiting what {s termed meta- 
morphic action. (See GROLO@Y.) 

PALZASTRA (palatstra, from palato, 1 
wrestle: Gr.),in Grecian Antiquity, a public 
building, where the youth cxercise them- 
selves in wrestling, running, playing at 
quoits, &c. According to some, the palestra 
consisted of two portions, the one for 
exercises of the mind, the other for those 
of the body. 

PALANQUIN’, or PALANKEE'N (palkee: 
Hind), a sort of hitter or covered carriage, 
used in the East Indies, and borne on the 
shoulders of four porters called coolees, 
eight of whom are attached to it, and who 
relieve each other, Fresh bearers are ob- 
tained at certain stations on the road, Pa- 
lanquing are usually provided with a bed 
and cushions, and a curtain, which can be 
dropped when the occupant is disposed to 
sleep, The motion is easy, and the travel- 
ling, in thia way, is safe and rapid. 

PAL'ATE (palatum: Lat), in Anatomy, 
the roof or upper and inner part of the 
inouth. The glands in this part secrete a 
mucous fluid, which lubricates the mouth 
and throat, and facilitates deglutition, The 
‘hard palate’ is formed by the lower por- 
tions of the superior maxillary and palatal 
bones; the ‘soft palate’ by the extension 
of membranous and muscular substance, 
unsupported by bones. 

PAL/ATINE (palatinus, belonging to the 
palatiuum, or emperor's court: Lat), an epl- 
thet applied originally to persons holding 
an office or employment in the palace of the 
sovereign; lence i¢ came toimport possess- 
ing royal privileges, as in the cases of the 
counties palafine of Lancaster, Chester, and 
Durham, which have particular jurisd{c- 
tions.——On the continent, a palate, or 
count palatine, 1g a person delegated by a 
prince to hold courts of justice in a pro- 
vince, or one who has a palace and a court 
of justice in his own house. All the princes 
of the German empire were originally ser- 
vants of the Imperial crown. In course of 
time they acquired independent authority, 
and secure that authority to their heirs; 
among these was the count-palatine, or of 
the palace, in the German language deno- 
minated the pfulzgraf This officer was a 
president who decided upon appeals made 
to the emperor himself from the judgment 
of provincial courts, All titles, except 
that of lord, which is now complimentary, 
and once belonged to territory, were origi- 
nally offictal, as are those of judge, general 
&c., at this day. When Chayjemagne had 
extended the German empire, he sent per- 
sons to govern in the pruvinees, under the 
title of dukes—officers, probably, whose 
duty was partly military, whence their de- 
nomination, which is synonymous with that 
of leaders or generals. Under the dukes 
justice was adininistered in each district of 
the province hy a comes, count or esr! ; and 
from these courts lay the appeals already 
mentioned. 

PALE (palua, a stake: Lat.), an instru- 
ment of punishment and execution among 
the ancient Romana, and still so among the 
Turks. Hence impaling, the passing asharr 
pale or stake upwards through the budy 
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— Paz, in Heraldry, ond of the honoura- 
ble ordinaries of an escutcheon ; it is also 
the simplest, being bounded by two vertical 
lines, at equal distances from the sides of the 
escutcheon, of ue it encloses one-third. 
The pallet ia halfthe pale. A coat bisected 
by a vertical line, witha different field on 
each side of it, is said to be party (that is, 
divided) per pale. 

PALEA‘'CEOUS (palea, chaff: Lat.), in 
Botany, an epithet for chaffy, or resembling 
chaff: asa paleaceous pappus. 

PALIL‘OGY (palilogia: from palin, 
again; and lego, J] speak: Gr.), in Rhetoric, 
a repetition of a word, or portion of a sen- 
tence, for the sake of greater energy : thus, 
‘The living, the ving shall praise thee.’ 
When the last word of a verse or of & para- 
graph {s repeated, the figure fs that species 
of palflogy called ologia. 

PAL’/IMPSEST (palempséstoa: from palin, 
again; and psao, ] wipe away: Gr.),a parch 
ment twice prepared for writing. In con 
sequence of the scarcity of materials for 
writing upon, tt was not unusual, particu- 
larly in the middle ages, to erase one work 
that another might be written in its place. 
The ingenuity of the monks in erasing has 
been exceeded by that of the moderns in 
reviving the original writing, and thus re- 
covering some valuable works and frag- 
inenta which bad been considered as lust. 
Among these is the treatise of Cicero De 
Republica, which was found under a corm- 
mentary of St. Augustine on the Psalms. 

PAL‘INDROME (palin, again; and dro- 
mos, a course: Gr.), In Composition, a verse 
or line which reads the same backwards 
and forwards: thus, what is put in the 
mouth of Satan—Signa te, signa, temereé me 
tangis et angis (cross thyself, cross thyself 
you touch and torment me in vain); or, 
Roma, tibi subito motibus ant amor (love 
Shall suddenly turn to thee, Rome, with 
decp emotion) 

PALINGEN’ESY (palinyonesia, regwenera- 
tion : from palin, again; and geneara, birth : 
Gr.), aterm used by entomologists to de- 
signate the transitions from one state into 
another, which are observed with insects, 
and in each of which the insect appears jua 
totally different form,.——Also the doctrine 
of the destruction and reproduction of 
worlds and living beings; it had an oriental 
origin, though it seenis to have been that 
of the stoies, In the New Testament (‘11t. 
iil. 5), {6 means moral regeneration. 

PAL/INODE, or PAL/INODY (palinddia: 
from paln, again; and ddé, a song: Gr), 
a recantation, articularly a poetical one, 
of anything dishonourable or false uttered 
against another person. 

PALISA’DES, or PALISA’DOES (pali- 
sade: Fr.; from palus, a stake: Lat.), in 
Fortification, an enclosure of stakes, or 
posts sharpened and set firmly in the 

round, used to fortify the avenues of open 

orts, &c, They are generally nine or ten 

feet long, and sloped outwards from the 
work. Sometimes they cannot be secn by 
the enemy unti! he reaches them, 

PALISSE’ (Fr.), In_ Heraldry, a bearing 
like a range of palisades before a fortifica- 
tion, represented on a fesse, rising up a 
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considerable height, and pointed at the top, 
with the field appearing between them. 

PAL’ISSY WARE, a species of pottery 
Originally made in France about 1555 by 
Bernard Palissy. The old ware is much 
prized by collectors, and 15 distinguished 
hy the high relief of the figures and orna- 
ments. It has been successfully imitated 
of late years. 

PALL, in Heraldry, the pallium, or archie- 
piscopal ornament sent from Rome to the 
Metropolitan bishops. 

PAL’LA (Lat.), in Antiquity, along kind 
of mantle or upper garment worn hy the 
Roman fen.ales, part of which was thrown 
over the left shoulder, and held fast under 
the arm. Tragic actors also wore the palla, 

PALLA’DIUM, a Trojan statue of the 
goddess Pallas, which represented her as 
sitting with a spear in her right hand, and 
in her left a distaff or spindle. On this 
statue the fate of the city was supposed to 
depend; for while this sacred image was 
retained, Troy was supposed to be invin- 
cible. Hence anything that affords effec 
tual protection and security to our Hber 
ties, as the trial byjury, is called a palladium, 
——PALLADIUM, in Mineralogy, a metal 
obtained iu very small grains, of a steel. 
grey colour and fibrous structure, found 
associated with platina or in auriferous 
sand. When native, it is alloyed with a 
little platina and iridium. It ia ductile and 
very malleable, superior to wrought fron in 
hardness; its spec. grav. is 11°8, It is 
oxidized and dissolved by nitric acid; its 
fustbility is intermediate between that of 
gold and platina. On exposure toa sationg 
heat, its surface undergoes a tarnish, and 
becomes blue. 

PAL/LET, among Gilders, a tool for tak- 
ing up the gold leaf from the cushion, and 
applying or extending it——In Heraldry, 
the diminutive of a pale, being one-half of 
its breadth——In Horology, the pieces 
connected with the pendulum or balance, 
which receive the immediate impulse of 
the swing wheel or balance-wheel, They 
are of various forme, according to the kind 
of escapement.——Atmong Mariners, a parti- 
tion in a hold ——Among Painters, a small 
oval tablet of wood or ivory, on which a 
painter places the several colours he has 
occasion to use, The middle serves for 
mixing the colours and making the tints 
required. Itis held by putting the thumb 
through a hole made at one end of it—— 
Among Potters, crucible-makers, &c., & 
wooden instrument for forming and round- 
ing their works 

PAL‘LIUM (a cloak: Zat.), an upper gar- 
ment or mantle worn by the Greeks, as the 
toga wus by the Romans, Each of these 
Was 80 peculiar to the respective nations 
that Palkatusis used to signify a Greek, and 
Togatus ® Roman, The pallium or pall was 
also the woollen mantle which the Roman 
emperors were accustomed, from the 4th 
century, to send to the patriarchs and prt- 
inates of the empire, and which was worn 
as a mark of ecclesiastical dignity.——The 
ornament sent by the pope to the arch- 
bishops of the Roman Catholic church, te 
the four Latin patriarchs, and sometimer 
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to simple bishops. It consists of a collar, 
having a narrow flap edged with lead, 
covered with black silk, falling down be- 
fore and behind, and decorated with small 
crosses. It is made of the wool of the ten 
white lambs blessed at Rome on the fes- 
tival of 8t. Agnes. Formerly, archbishops 
were obliged to visit Rome for the purpose 
of being invested with it—a custom intro- 
duced by Gregory VII., when the papacy 
was at the height of its power; but now it is 
sent to them. All the Greek bishops wear 
the pallium. 

PALL MALL, or PALLE MAILLE (F»r,.), 
an ancient game, in which an iron ball was 
struck with a mallet through a ring or arch 
of tron. It was formerly practised in 8t. 
James's Park, and gave its name to the 
ity called Pall-Mall (pronounced (Pell- 
Mell). 

PAL‘/MATED (palmatus: Lat.), shaped 
Hke a hand with spreading fingers. 

PALM’ER, a pilgrim who returned from 
the Holy Land, bearing branches of palm ; 
he was distinguished from other pilgrims 
by his profession of poverty, and living on 
alms as he travelled. 

PALM’ER-WORM, a name given to the 
larvie of various species of coleoptera, 

PAL/MIPEDES (Lat: from palma, the 
palm of the hand; and pes,a foot), in Or- 
nithology, a uname given by Cuvier to an 
order of web-footed birds, corresponding 
to the Anserea of Linnseus, and the Natu- 
tores or swimming birds of Illiger. 

PALM’‘ISTRY (palma, the palm of the 
hand: Lat), a mode of telling fortunes by 
the lines of the hand; a trick of {mposture 
much practised by gipsies. 

PAL’/MITIN, the principal constituent of 
fresh palm-oil. To obtuin 16, the liquid 
portions of the oil are separated from it 
by pressure; the solid part is then boiled 
with alcohol, to remove by solution any 
fat acids present; and the residue, which 
is palmitin, is purified by repeated cry) stal- 
lizations with ether. Itis amass of small 
crystals, which, when fused and couled, isa 
semi-transparent mass that may be rubbed 
to powder. It is nearly insoluble, except 
tn boiling ether 

PALM’-OIL T REE, an African palm, the 
Flars gueneenz.s, from the kernels of whose 
fruit is obtained a rich oil, which is brought 
to this country as a reddish-yellow solid, 
and ig used in the manufacture of soap, 
candles, &c. 

PALM-SUN’DAY, the sixth Sunday in 
Lent, the next before Easter. The Roman 
Catholic church has a festival on this day 
iu commemoration of Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, when palm branches 
were strewn on the way. 

PALM’-WINE, a liquor obtained in the 
East Indies by the incision of a species of 
the palm. It is called toddy before it is 
fermented, 

PALMS Ima: Lat.), an order of endo- 
genous trees chiefly inhabiting tropical re- 
gions; Linnwus styled them the princes of 
the vegetable world,and Lindley avers that 
they are without doubt the most interesting 
plants in the vegetable kingdom, ‘if we 
eousider the majestic aspect of their tower- 
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ing atems crowntd by a still more gigantic 
foliage ; the character of grandeur which 
they impress upon the landscape of the 
countries they inhabit; their immense 
value to mankind as affording food and 
raiment and numerous objects of economi- 
cal importance; or finally, the prodigious 
developmentof those organs by which their 
race ig to be propagated. With regard to 
the last point he 1¢fera to the 12,000 male 
flowers of the Date palm, the 600,000 fowera 
upon a single individual of another, and 
the fruits borne by every bunch of the Seje 
palm on the Oronoco. Their flowering 
parts are arranged in threes, or one of the 
multiples of that number. The calyx has 
six divisions; the stamens are six In num- 
ber; and the fruit consists of a berry or 
drupe, composed of a substance somctinier 
hand and scaly, but oftener fleahy, or fibrous, 
surrounding a one-seeded nut. Though 
some species grow toa very great height, 
in others the stem rises only a few inches 
above the surface of the ground. Among 
the most useful of the palms may be men- 
tioned the cocoa-nut, the sage, and tho 
date, the last of which occasionally reaches | 
the height of 100 feet, sometimes growing 
spontaneously, and sometimes cultivated 
with great care. The caleu, or palm-wine 
of India, is made of its juice. At certain | 
times of the year, they ascend the trees, by 
meansof a strap passed round the back, and 
a rope round the feet; and bruise the 
flower-bud, between two pieces of flat stick, 
to prevent its opening; this is done for 
three successive mornings; on each of the 
four following, a thin slice is cut from the 
top, to prevent the spathe from bursting; 
and on the eighth morning, &@ clear sweet 
liquor begins to flow. This, in its fresh 
state, is toddy ; and {sa favourite beverage 
with both natives and Europeans, It soon 
ferments of itself, and acquires intoxicating 
properties. Sagu is obtained from the in- 
tenor of the trunks of several palms, but 
particularly from the-Sagus farinifera. The 
Areca Catechu, called also the betel-nut, is 
remarkable for itsintoxicating power, The 
rattans of the shops are the flexible atems 
of x species of the genus Calamus. Darwin 
has described a palm common in Ohili 
which has a large stem thicker at the 
middle than above or below. In the spring 
of the year many are cut down, and when 
the trunk is lying on the ground the crown 
of leaves is Jopped off. The sap immedi- 
ately flows from the upper end, and con- 
tinues flowing for several months, it is, 
however, necessary that a t@in slice should 
be shaved off from that end every morning 
BO a8 to expose a fresh surface. A good 
tree will give 90 gallons, and all this must 
have been contained in the vessels of the 
apparently dry trunk. The sap 18 concen- 
trated by boiling, and is then called treacle, 
which it much resembles in taste, The 
handsomest palm of India is the QOaryota 
urens, which derives its specific name 
(burning) from the sensation caused by an 
application of the rind of its fruit to the 
skin. Its pith yields an excellent aago, and 
f& great quantity of toddy is obtained from 
the tree in the hot season. The Ubrissu (Ma- 
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nicaria sacotfera),& Brazilian palm, has erect 
leaves 25 feet long and 6 feet wide, which 
grow round the summit of a stem only four 
feet high, and give to the tree the appear- 
ance of a shuttlg-cock. Fan Palms belong 
to many widely scattered genera, and are 
Bo called from the resemblance of their 
leaves tu fans, The only European species 
ot palm, the Chamcerops humilis, & common 
plant in the south of Spain and Portugal, 
has fan Jeaves, Of another species (Mauritia 
flexuosa), growing in the country of the 
Amazons, Mr. H. W. Bates thus writes: 
*The palms which clothed nearly the entire 
Islet had huge cylindrical smooth stenisthree 
feet in diameter and about a hundred feet 
high. The crowns were formed of enormous 
Clusters of fan-shaped leaves, the stalks 
alone of which measured seven to ten feet 
in length. Nothing in the vegetable world 
could be more imposing than thie grove of 
palms. There was no underwood te obstruct 
the view of the long perspective of tower- 
ing coluinns, The crowns which were 
(lensely packed together at an fiimmense 
height overhead shut out the raj}s of the 
pun; and the gloomy solitude beneath, 
through which the sound of our voices 
seemed to reverberate, could be compared 
to nothing so well as a solemn temple.’ 
Another Chamerops, a native of Ceylon, 
Malabar, and the East Indies, attains the 
height of 60 or 70 feet, with a straight 
cylindrical trunk, crowned at the summit 
by a tuft of enormous leavc¢s, Which separ- 
ate near the outer margim into numerous 
leaflets, and are usually 18 feet long, eaciu- 
sive of the leaf-stalk, and 14 broad , # single 
one being sufficient to shelter 15 or 20 men 
from the rain. When this palm (sometimes 
called the talapot-tree, or the great fan-palm) 
haa reached the age of 85 or 40 years, it 
flowers; producing a long, conical, scaly 
epadix rising to the height of 30 feet from 
the midst of the crown of leaves, and se- 
parating into single alternate branches, 
which, at the base, extend laterally some- 
times 20 feet—the whole covered with 
whitish flowers, and presenting a most 
beautiful appearance The fruit, which ts 
very abundant, ts globose, about an touch 
and a half in diameter, and requires 14 
months to ripen, after which the tree soon 
perishes, flowering but once in the whole 
course of its existence. The Indfans use 
the leaves for umbrellas, tents, and cover- 
ing for their houses; the pith, after being 
pounded, is made into a kind of bread, 
which is of Bret use in times of scarcity. 
The Palmetto {8 a fan palm growing in the 
southern atates of America, and attaining 
the height of forty or fifty feet The sum- 
mit of the stem is crowned with a tuft of 
large palmated leaves, varying ip length 
and breadth from one to five feet, and sup- 
ported on long foot-stalks, which give it a 
beautiful and majestic appearance. At 
their base and in the centre of the stem are 
three or four ounces of a white, compact, 
aud tender substance, which is eaten with 
ofl and vinegar,——PaLM, an ancient mea- 
sure, taken from the extent of the hand. The 
great palm, or length of the hand, was equal 
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to about eight inches and a half; the emall 
palm, or breadth of the hand, to about three 
inches. The modern palm is different in dif 
ferent places.__- PALM, the broad triangular 
part of an anchor at the end of the arms. 

PAL’/SY, or PARAL‘YSIS (paralusts, 
from paraluo, I relax: Gr,),1n Medicine, a 
nervous disease, known by the loss or de- 
fect of the power of voluntary muscular 
motion in the whole body, or ina particu- 
Jar part, It appears under different forms; 
and may be a loss of the power of motion 
without a loss of sensation, or a loss of 
sensation without loss of motion, or a loss 
of both. Sometimes it attacks the whole 
system ; at others, it affects one side of the 
body, when it is called hemiplegia; and at 
others only asingle meinber. It frequently 
produces a distortion of the mouth, an in- 
distinctness of speech, and an impaired tn- 
tellect. A paralysis of any of the vital 
organs is attended with immediate death. 

PA’LY, or paleways, in Heraldry, is when 
the shield is divided into four or more equal 
parts, by perpendicular lines from top to 
bottorn, 

PAM’PAS, vast plaing in the southern 
parts of Buenos Ajres, which extend from 
the foot of the eastern ridge of the Andes 
to the River Plata, stretching southwards 
as far as Patagonia. They cannot be called 
deserts, since they are covered with her- 
hage, and inhabited by vast herds of wild 
cattle and droves of horses. 

PAMPE’ROS, violent winds so called, 
which come from the west or south-west; 
and sweeping over the Pampas, often do 
much injury on the coast. 

PANACE’A (panaheia: from pan, every 
thing; and akeomar, I heal: Gr.), a re- 
medy which professes to cure all hinds of 
discases 

PANAMA’ HATS; these are made of the 
young leaves of a pahm-tree by the natives 
of the eastern parts of Peru. They are an 
article of commerce in Brazil, and the cost 
of the finer qualities varies from 128, to 61. 

PANATHENH’A (Panathenata: Gr.), in 
Grecian Antiquity, an ancient Athcnilan 
festiva), in honour of Minerva, who was 
the protectress of Athens,and called Athena. 
There were two solemnities of this name, 
one of which was termed the greater Pana- 
then@a, and celebrated every fourth year, 
It was Gistinguished from the less, which 
was celebrated every year, not only by ita 
greater splendour and longer continuance, 
but more particularly by the solemn pro 
ceasion in which the peplus was carried 
from the Acropolis into the temple of the 
goddess. The peplus was a sacred garment 
with which the ivory statue of Minerva 
was covered; it was made of white wool, 
was embroidered with gold, and consecra- 
ted by young virgins. This festival was so 
holy, that criminals were released from the 
prisons on the occasion of its celebration, 
and men of distinguished merit were re 
warded with gold crowus, The exhibitions 
at these festivals were races by torchlight, 
gymnastic exercises, musical and poetical 
contests, and sacrifices. 

PANCRA'TIUM paki anon: from pan, 
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all; and kratos, power: Gr), among the 
ancients, a kind of exercise, which con- 
sisted of wrestling and hoxing., In these 
contests it was customary for the weaker 
party, when he found himeelf pressed by 
his adversary, to fall down, and fight rolling 
on the ground, In Botany, a geunue of bul- 
bous rooted planta with bandsome flowers, 
nat. order Amuaryllidacee. 

PAN‘CREAS (pan, all; and kreaa, flesh: 
Gr.), in Anatomy, a flat glandwar visens of 
the abdomen: in animals it 1s called the 
sweetbread. It secretes a fluid resembling 
saliva, and pours it into the duodenum, to 
dilute the bile and render it more miscible 
with the food, 

PAN’DECTS (pandektaui: from pan, all; 
and dektés, a receiver : Gr.), the name of a 
volume of the ctvil law, digested by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

PANEGYR/‘IC (panéanrikos, flt for a pub- 
lic asseinbly: Gr.), in Oratory, an harangue 
or eulogy, written or spoken in praise of an 
individual or a body of men. Panegyrics 
were much used by the ancients; and in 
modern times they are delivered fn France, 
where they are termed eloges, In certain 
literary and scientific institutes, on the 
decease of one of the members, 





parchment on which are written the names 
of the jurors returned by the sheriff. Jm- 
panelling a jury is returning their names 
in such schedule. In Scotland, the accused 
person in a criminal action, from the time 
of his appearance, is termed ‘the panel. 
—PANEL, in Joinery, a square of thin 
wood, framed or grooved in a large piece 
between two upright pfeces and two cross 
pieces; as the panel of a door. 

PAN’IC (panique: Fr.; from panikos, 
groundiess fear—literally belonging to Pan: 
Gr,), an ill-grounded terror inspired by the 
misapprehension of danger. The word is 
said to be derived from Pan, the name of 
one of the captains of Bacchus, who witha 
few men routed a numerous army, by a 
noise which his soldiers raised in a rocky 
valley,and which was augmented by agreat 
number of echoes. Hence all {l'-grounded 
fears have heen called panic fears. 

PAN'‘ICLE (panicula, the dim. of panus, 
a thread wound on a bobbin: Zat.), in Bo- 
tany a sort of inflorescence, In which the 
primary axis developes secondary ones, and 
the secondary tertiary. It is therefore a 
branching raceme. 

PAN'ICUM (Lat., from pants, bread), in 
Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Gra- 
minacece. The species arc annuals and con- 
aiet of various kinds of panic-grase. 

PAN’NAGE (F*.), in Law the feeding of 
swine upon maet in woods; also the money 
paid for the license to have pannage. 

PANNIC'ULUS OARNO’SUS (a fleshy 
tunic: Lat), in Comparative Anatomy, & 
strong fleshy substance, situated in beasts 
between the hide and the fat, by means of 
which they can move thefr skin in whole or 
in part; it is altogethor wanting In the hu- 
man frame, 

PANORAMA ( everything; and 
orama, a sight: .), a picture on a very 
large scale, fixed around a room specially 
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constructed for the purpose, so that from | 
the centre a spectator may have a com- 
plete view of the objects represented. The 
artist must take anu accurate plan of the 
whole eurrounding country, as far as the 
eye can reach froma high point. Truth of 
representation and closeness of {mitation 
ure the great objects to be aimed at in pa- 
noramas, and the deception must be pro- 
moted by the manner In which the light ts 
adinitted. When it ts well executed, the 
panorama produces acomplete illusion, The 
diorama differs from it chietly In being flat 
inetead of circular, and therefore, like any 
other painting, presenting only a particular 
view, 1n frout of, instead of all round, the 
spectator (See DIORAMA.) 

PANSTEREORA’MA (pun, all; stereos, 
Bsolid; and orama,a sight: Gr.), the model 
of a town or country in cork, wood, paste- 
board, &e. 

PAN'SY (pensée, a thoucht: Fy.), the gar- 
den varieties of the Viola tricolor, and other 
flowers usually termed /leartsease, 

PANTALOON! (pianto leone, ‘Ll plant the 

lion,’ the old Venetian war-cry : Jtal.), one 
of the chief characters in a pantomime, 
| His dress originally included the article 
{known by his name. The pantaloon was 
introduced by the Venetians, and, with 
; Lhem, was a burgher. The name fs an allu- 
sion to the boastful language indulged in 
by the Venetians regarding theniselves. 

PANTECH’NICON (pan, all; and techni- 
kos, belouging to art: G@r.), a repoafitory or 
warehouse where every kind of manufac- 
tured article is exposed for sale. 

PAN'THEISM (pan, every; and Theos, 
God: Gr), the belief that the universe ta 
not distinet from God ; in other words, that 
it ig both natura naturans and natura 
naturata, 

PANTHE/ON antheton, literally com. 
mon to all the gods ; from last), in Roman 
Antiquity a temple of a circular form, dedi- 
cated to all the heathen deities, If was 
built on the Campus Martius, by Agrippa, 
son-in law to Augustus, and {gs nowachurch 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and ali the mar- 
tyrs. It is called the rotunda, on account of 
{ts form, and is one of the finest edifices in 
Rome. Its hemispherical dome fs 142 feet 
in diameter, and 144 feet in extreme height 
from the pavement; it has an opening In 
the centre, by which alone the bullding ta 
lighted—the rain which falls through being 
conveyed away by a sewer under the marble 
pavement. The well-preserved portico of 
this edifice secms to be of a later period 
than the temple itself; it cOAsists of aix- 
teen columns of oriental granite, each of 
which ia 15 feet In circumference, The in- 
terior was formerly adorned with vast quan- 
tities of bronze, and with the most beauti- 
ful statues of the various deities, but they 
were removed by Oonatantine to Constanti- 
nople; at present there are, in the cight 
niches, eight fine columns, placed there by 
the emperor Adrian. It is very remarkable, 
and shows the alteration which has taken 
place at Rome, that the entrance is now 
twelve steps below, though formerly it was 
twelve steps above, the surface of the 
ground, 





































PANTHER (panthér:" Gr., in Zoology, 
the Felis Pardus, a ferocious quadruped, of 
the size of a large dog, with short hair, of 
A yellowish colour, diveraified with round- 
ish black spotg. It is a native of Africa, 
and has the general habits of the leopard, 
from which it is only to be distinguished 
by the Jarger spots which usually form 
rings. Naturalists now believe that both 
belong to the same species, Leopardus varius, 

PAN’TOGRAPH (pan, ail ; grapho,T write, 
Gr.), an instrument by which drawings may 
be cole ona reduced or on an enlarged 
scale 

PANTOM’/ETER (pas, all; and metreo, T 
measure: Gr.), an inatrument used to take 
all sorts of angles, distances, and elevations. 

PAN’TOMIME (pasa, all; and mzmos, an 
imitator : Gr.), a theatrical representation 
consisting entirely of gestures and actions, 
assisted by scenery and machinery. For- 
nierly, Harlequin,Columbine, Pantaloon, and 
the Clown were sufficient, but now a-days 
something much more elaborate is placed 
on the stage.— PANTOMIMES, among the 
ancients, were persons who could imitate 
all kinds of actions and characters by signs 
and gestures Scaliger supposes they were 
first introduced upon the stage to succeed 
the chorus and divert the audience with 
apish postures and antic dances. In after 
times their interludes became distinct en- 
nen and were separately exhi- 
bited. 

PA’PACY, the office of pope, or the suc- 
cession of popes. The word papa is used in 
the eastern church to signify any priest; in 
the west it was not, at first, applied exclu- 
sively to the bishop of Rome. The earliest 
appearance of substantial power in the 
papacy is discovered in the 4th century, 
when Theodosius gave to the patriarch of 
Constantinople the second rank. The au- 
thority of the Roman bishop was augmented 
firat by his see being the capital of the 
world, and then by the very removal of the 
seat of empire from it, which left him to a 
certain extent independent of the impertal 
sway. The donations, by Pepin and Charle- 
magne, of the territories which constitute 
what is called the patrimony of 8t. Peter, 
gave to the popes the position of temporal 
sovereigns ; and they availed themselves of 
every opportunity of extending their domi- 
nions. But it was in the pontificate of 
Gregory VII. that the temporal power of 
the papacy received {ta complete develop- 
ment. This ambitious pontiff sought to 
reduce all Christendom intu feudal subjec- 
tion to the h@ly see, and claimed the prero- 
gative of appointing the various sovereigns 
of Europe. This authority, though gene- 
rally disputed by the emperors and other 
potentates, was more than once reluctantly 
admitted by them. The degradation to 
which John of England submitted is a 
proof of the power which the popes had 
succeeded in acquiring, and of the humi- 
liations to which kings were sometimes 
obliged to submit. The reformation, how- 
ever, in depriving the papacy of one-third 
of its subjects, caused a gradual decline of 
authority, so that {in modern times it has 
had but little political influence. 
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[PAPER 
PAPAW’, the Carica Papaya, a tree 
growing in warm climates to the height of 
18 or 20 feet, with a soft stem, naked nearly 
to the top, where there isa crown of large 
lobed leaves on long foot stalks; it bears # 
large pear-shaped succulent fruit, of little 
value, but its acrid milky juice ia said tc 
possess the singular property of making 
tough meat tender in a very short time 
Nat order Papayacece 

PA'PER (pamer: Fr.; from papyrus. 
Lat), the well kuown aubatance on whict 
Jetters and figures are written or printed 
The ancients were obliged to have recourse 
to a variety of substitutes for our payer— 
stone, wood, lead, skins, &c, but chiefly tc 
papyrus The latter was manufactured in 
Ex)pt, with great success, up to the 5th 
century, when its use began to decline tp 
Europe, and it was gradually superseded by 
parchment and by paper, which was made 
from cotton at least as early as the 10th cen 
tury. The Chinese and Persians were ac 
quainted very early with the mode of manu 
facturing papcr. It must formerly have been 
made by a different process from that now 
employed, since, in the old specimens, there 
are no marks of the wires through which 
the water is drained at present. Various ma- 
terials have been latterly employed besides 
linen and cotton, and with great success— 
among others, straw ; in fact, any substance 
will answer if {t contains woody fibre, 
which is indispensable to a_ serviceable 
paper. The substance used {3 first reduced 
to a pulp, the quality of which fs of the 
greatest importance; size {8 mixed with 
the pulp, except in the manufacture of 
writing paper, to which it is generally 
added when in sheets. The pulp is poured 
in moulds having wire bottoms, through 
which the fluid passes off; the marks caused 
hy these wires are called ‘ water marks,’ 
but they are now avoided in wove paper by 
the use of a wire cloth. The paper is trana- 
ferred from the mould to a felt or woollen 
cloth, and when the quantity has reached a 
post or etx quires, it is subjected to great 
pressure ; this removes a large amount of 
the remaining moisture, after which it is 
placed in the drying rooms; and when dry 
it is, if not sized before, dipped ina mixture 
of size and alum. After being dried, 
sorted, and pressed, it is made up into 
quires, Paper is distinguished, as to its use, 
into writing paper, drawing paper, cartridge 
paper, copy, chancery, &¢.; as to its size, 
into foolscap, post, crown, demy, medium, 
royal, imperial, &c. Some of these terms, 
thus foolscap, are due to the water marks 
formerly used by manufacturers as a means 
of distinguishing their paper from that of 
others. Water marks prevent frauds with 
regard to bank notes, &c.; and they have 
sometimes, in courts of law, been the 
means of detecting forgeries of documents 
pretended to be of an earlier date than what 
was evinced by the water mark in the paper. 
Paper fs made either by hand or by ma- 
chinery ; and perhaps none of the useful 
arts have received more attention in order 
to bring them to perfection than the pr- 
per manufacture. In whiteness, fneness 
and firmness, the paper made in England 
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ture some of a very fine quality; the 
Italians and Germans are noted more for 
the durability of thefr paper than for its 
fineness. The demand for paper is so 
enormous that recourge ts had, of neceasity, 
to machinery, which is of a most ingenious 
description. France claims, and perhaps 
with justice, the honour of its first inven- 
tion; but almost every good automatic paper 
mechanisin at present mounted in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Sweden, 
and the United States, has either been made 
tn Great Britain, and exported to those 
countries, or has been constructed in them 
upon the English models, Many and various 
have been the improvements introduced, 
till at length the art has so completely 
triumphed over every difficulty that a con- 
tinuous stream of fluid pulp is now passed 
round the cylinders with unerring preci- 
sion, and not only made into paper, but 
actually dried, pressed smooth, and every 
separate sheet cut round the edges, In the 
brief space of a very few minutes, 
PA’/PER-MONEY, or PA’/PER CUR’ 
RENCY, bank notes or bills issued on the 
credit of government, and circulated as the 
representative of coin. In a more exten- 
sive sense, these terms may denote all kinds 
of notes and bills of exchange. 
PA/PER-MUL‘/BERRY, a Japanese tree, 
hardy enough to grow in the open air in 
England. It is the Broussonetia papyrifera 
of botanists, nat. ord. Moracew. The inner 
hark of the young shoots is separated by 
maceration tn water, and after having been 
beaten into a pulp, some of this is spread 
in sufficient quantity over a smalltray with 
a slightly raised riin. Thus a sheet of pa- 
per is prepared by the Japanese, which {is 
made ready for use by being dried in the 


sun. 

PA/PIER LINGE (linen paper: Fr), a 
kind of paper made to resemble damask and 
other Hnen so ingeniously, that ft is dinpos- 
sible,without careful examination, to detect 
the difference. Even to the touch, articles 
made from the paprer linge are very much 
like linen; and they can be used for every 
purpose to which linen is applicable, with 
the exception, of course, of those in which 
strength and durability are required, and 
of those in which itis necessary to subject 
the material to the action of water or mois- 


ture, - 

PA’PIER MA‘OCHE (chewed paper: Fr.), 
the composition of which superior tea-trays, 
snuff-boxes, and many other light and ele- 

t articles, as well as a variety of toys, 
¢., are manufactured. It is made of cut- 
tings of white or brown paper, boiled in 
water, and beaten until they are reduced toa 
pulp, and then boiled in a solution of gum- 
arabic, or of size, to give consistency to the 
pulp, which fs afterwards formed into dif- 
ferent shapes, by pressing it into ofled 
moulds. When dry, it is coated with a 
mixture of size and lamp-black, and after- 
wards varnished. Another article, some- 
times known by thia name, consists of 
sheets of paper glued and powerfully preae- 
ed together, eo as, when dry, to possess the 
hardness of 





into almost ary 
shape. Tea-trays, snuff-boxes, &¢., are 
manufactured from it; and, after being 
varnished, are often exquisitely ornamented 
with figures, landscapes, gildjng, &c. Papter 
maché is rendered, to agreat extent, water- 
proof by mixing sulphate of iron, Hme, 
glue, or white of egg, with the pulp; and 
almost fire-proof, by borax and phosphate 
of suda, 

PAPIL’‘IO (Lat.), mn Entomology, a genus 
of butterflies of which there is only one re- 
presentative in thia country, the swallow- 
tailed butterfly, the Papilio Machaon. It is 
coloured yellow and black, and mnakes its 
appearance in May and June. The cater- 
pillar feeds on fennel and carrot, and is of 
a green colour with black cross bands. 

PAPILIONA’CEOUS (same deriv.), 1n Bo- 
tany, an epithet for the corolla of plants 
which bear some resemblance in shape to a 
butterfly; such as thatof the pea. The pa- 
pilionaceous coro)la is usually five-petalled, 
having an upper spreading pctal called 

(the banner or standard, two side petals 
called wings or al@, and two lower petals 
frequently united and forming the keel or 
Carine 

PAPIL’L.¥E (Lat.), the nipples of the 
breast. Alsuv, the terminations of the 
nerves in that form which constitutes the 
sense of feeling in the true skin, and of 
taste. They are prominent on the palmar 
surface of the fingers and plantar surface 
of the toes, where they are arranged along 
curved lines, in double rows. Also, any 
small nipple-like prominences, 

PAPIL/LOSE (papilla, the nipple: Zat.), in 
Botany, covered with fleshy dots or points, 
or with soft tubercles. 

PA’PIST (papa, the pope : Lat), one that 
adheres tothe doctrines and ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; a Roman Catholic. 

PAPPOOS’, the name given toa young 
child by the natives of New England. 

PAP’PUS (Lat. ; from rapposa, Gr ), in Ba- 
tapy, a sort of feathery or hairy crown with 
which many seeds, especially those of com- 
posite plants, are furnished, and which aida 
in their dissemination. Structually the 
pappus is the limb of the calyx, elongate 
and divided. 

PAP’ULOSE (papula, a pimple: Zaft), tn 
Botany, an epithet fora leaf, &c., covered 
with vesicular points or with smal! blisters. 

PAPYROG’RAPHY (papuros, papyrus; 
and graphé, a writing: Gr.), a lately-invented 
art, which consists in taking impressions 
from a kind of pasteboard covered with a 
calcareous substance (called Mthographic 
paper), in the same manner as from stones 
in the process of lithography. 

PAPY’RUS (Lat.; from papuros: Gr.), a 
sedge-like plant, the Papyrus antiquorum of 
botanists (nat. ord. Oyperaceee), famous for 
having furnished the ancients with a mate- 
rial for writing upon. In former times {¢ 
grew abundantly in the marshy ground of 
the Nile Delta, where it is now almost ex 
tinct, and also near Syracuse, where it is 
still plentiful. Its roots are tortuous, and 
in thickneasabout four or five inches ; its 
stem, which is triangular and tapering, 
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nated by a number of wide spreading tow- 
ering spikes, surrounded with an invo- 
tucre composed of efght large sword-shaped 
leavea, Other species of cyperaceous planta, 
called by the general name of Papyrus, 
were,and are, used extensively in Egypt for 
other purposes. The inhabitants of the 
countries where they grow, even to this 
day, manufacture them into sail-cloth, cord- 
age, and sometimes wearing apparel. Boats 
are made by weaving the stema compactly 
together, and covering them externally 
with a resinous substance, to prevent the 
admission of water. The papyrus was pre- 
pared for use by cutting the interior of the 
stalks, after the rind had been removed, 
into thin slices in the direction of their 
length ; laying these, in succession, ona flat 
board ; placing similar slices over them, at 
right angles; cementing their surfaces 
together by a glue, subjecting them to pres- 
sure, and drying. The size of the sheet was 
variable in length, to any desired extent. 
This material, in pHability, durability, and 
cheapness, exceeded every other employed 
by the ancients as we employ paper, the 
asking of the Ioniana, the Hnen of the Ro- 
mans, the cotton stuff and palm-leaves of 
the Indians, and the parchment of Mysia. 
Many of the papyri still existing exhibit a 
great difference in texture ; they are fragile, 
and dificult to unrol till exposed to steam 
or the damp of a moist climate. They are 
chiefly found in Egypt and Herculaneum, 
But as yet no work of any value has been 
discovered in them, though their decipher- 
ing has cost much trouble and ingenuity. 
Papyrus was in gencral use until the end of 
the 7th century, after which it was gradu- 
ally superseded by parchment and paper. 
We possess papyri written more than 2000 
years before the Christian era, 

PAR (equal: Zat.), in Commerce, a term 
applied to any two things equal in value. In 
money matters, it indicates the equality of 
one kind of money or property with an- 
other. Thus, when 1001. stock is worth ex- 
actly 1001. specie, the stock is said to be at 
par; that is, the purchaser is required to 
giveneither more nor less of the commodity 
with which he parts, than the nominal 
equivalent of that which he acquires, Thus, 
too, the par of exchange is the value of 
money in one place equal to a given sum in 
another. In the exchange of money with 
foreign countries, the person to whom a bill 
is payable Is supposed to receive exactly the 
game amount as was paid to the drawer by 
the remitteg: but this is notalways the case 
with respect to the intrinsic value of the 
coins of different countries, which is owing 
to the fluctuation in the rates of exchange 
among the several countries and great tra- 
ding cities, In fine, bills of exchange, stocks, 
&c., are at par when they sell for their 
pomtnal value ; above par when they sell for 
more; and below par when they sell for less. 

PA/RA, a Turkish coin, very small and 
thin. Itis of copper and silver, and is the 
fortieth part of a Turkish piaster. It is 
worth rather less thanahalfpenny. 

PAR’ABLE (parabolz, from paraballo, I 
set side by side—that is, compare: Gr), a 
fable or allegorical representation of some- 
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thing real or apparent in life or nature, 
oe which a moral is drawn for instruc 
lon. 

PARAB’/OLA (same, because its axis is 
parallel to the side of the cone), In Conic 
Sections, a curve produced by cutting a 
cone by a plane parallel to one of its sides. 
The peculiar property of the Apollonian pa- 
rabola is, that each point in it is at the 
same distance from its focus as from a line 
termed the linea directrix, which perpendl- 
cularly intersects the axis—a line passing 
through the focus. There are other kinds 
of curve which are termed parabolas. Theo- 
retically, projectiles describe the Apollonian 
parabola. 

PARABOLIC AS'YMPTOTE, a parabolic 
line approaching to a curve, so that they 
never meet; yet, by producing both indefi- 
nitely, their distance from each other be- 
comes Jess than any given line. 

PARABOL/IC CO’NOTD, a solid generated 
by the revolution of a parabola about ita 
axis, Its contents are equal to half those 
of a circumscribed cylinder, and once and a 
half those of a cone having the same base 
and altitude. 

PARABOLIC SPIN‘DLE, a solid formed 
by the revolution of a parabola about its 
base, or double ordinate, 

PARABOL/‘IFORM, having the form of a 
parabola. 

PARAB/OLISM (paraballo, I compare one 
thing with another: G7), in Algebra, the 
division of the terms of an equation by a 
known quantity that is involved or multi- 
plied in the firat term. 

PARAB‘OLOID (parabolé, a parabola ; and 
eidos, form: G*.), in Geometry, a parabola 
of a higher order. ———Also, another term for 
the parabolic conoid. 

PARACKL/SIANS, the followers of Para- 
celaus, who, it ig probable, was the most 
celebrated quack that ever existed. His 
system of medicine successfully opposed 
those of Hippocrates and Aristotle, Ho 
mingled cabalistic speculations and his pe- 
cullar notions of theology with medical 
and chemical knowledge. He died in 154], 
but his followers exercised considerable in- 
fluence over medicine, physics, and mysti- 
eal science in Germany, for more than a 
century after. 

PARACEN’TRIC MO’TION (para, along- 
side of; and kentron, the centre: G7), in 
Astronomy, denotes the rate at which a 
planet approaches nearer to, or recedes 
from, the sun or centre of attraction. 

PARACH’RONISM (para, past ; and chro- 
nox, time: Gr), an error in Chronology, by 
which an event is related as having hap- 
pened at alater period than its true date, 

PAR’ACHUTE (para, against: Gr.; and 
chute, a fall; £r.), iu Aerostation,a machine 
in the form of a large umbrella, Intended 
to enable a person to descend from a bal- 
loon. While attached to the lower end of 
the balloon, it is closed, but it expands 
itself immediately when beginning to de- 
scend, on being liberated from that ma- 
chine. Its violent oselllations greatly en- 
dauger the safety of the acronaut; and it 
was supposed that these might be prevent- 
ed by using a parachute in the form of an 
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tnverted umbrella, with an aperture in the 
centre ; but when the experiment was tried, 
the hoop broke, the parachute collapsed, 
and the unfortunate experimentalist was 
killed. 

PAR’ACLETE (paraklétos, from parakaleo, 
I call toaid: Gr.), the Comforter, a terin ap- 
plied in the sacred volume to the Holy 
Spirit. In the early times of the church, 
the opinion was not uncommon, that Christ 
was to send the promised Paraciete corpo- 
really ; and hence several impostors, Simon 
Magus, Manes, Montanus, and others, pre- 
tended to be this expected Comforter. 

PARAOROS'TIO (para, alongside of; 
akros, the outermost ; and éstichos, a line: 
Gr.), & poetical composition in which it is 
necesaary that the first verse should contain 
in order all the letters with which the suc- 
ceeding verses commence, 

PAR’ADIGM (paradeigma, from paradei- 
knumi, I hold up to view: G*.), in Gram- 
mar, an example of a verb conjugated in 
the several moods, tenses, and persons. 

PAR’ADISE (paradeisos: Gr.; froin par- 
déa: Heb.), a region of supreme felicity; 
@enerwlly meaning the garden of Eden.—- 
When Christians use the word, they mean 
that celestinl paradise, or place of pure and 
refined delight, in which the souls of the 
blessed enjoy everlasting happiness. 

PAR/ADISKE, BrrpDs OF, a tribe of birds 
belonging to the conirustral group of the 
Parseres, the same group to which the 
crows and finches belong. They exclu- 
sively inhabit the island of New Guinea, 
and some adjacent islets, About. thirteen 
epecies are known, all remarkable for the 
great beauty of the plumage. It was at one 
time generally believed that they had no 
legs (the people who sold their skins to the 
traders always removing the legs), that 
they spent their lives on the wing, feeding 
upon dew, and that the females laid their 
eggs in a cavity on the backs of the males, 
where they were hatched. Even now such 
is the rarity of some species, and the inac- 
cessibility of the places where all reside, 
that little is known of their habits. Spect- 
mens of one or two species have been 
brought alive to England, but they are be- 
coming every day more rare in theirnative 
woods. That persevering traveller and 
naturalist, Mr. Wallace, made five voyages 
to different parts of the district they inha- 
pit, each occupying in its preparation and 
execution the larger part of a year, and yet 
he only obtained specimens of five species. 
Nature seeing, he says, to have taken every 
precaution that these her chofcest trea- 
sures may not lose value by being too 
easily obtained. First we find an open, har- 
bourless, inhospitable coast, exposed to the 
full swell of the Pacific Ocean; next a 
ragged and mountainous country covered 
with dense forests, offering in its swamps 
and precipices and serrated ridges an al- 
most impassable barrier to the central 
regions; and lastly a race of the most 
savage and ruthless character, in the very 
lowest stage of civilization. In such a 
country, and among such a people, are 
found these wonderful productions of na- 
ture. In those trackless wilds do they 
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display that exquisite beauty and that 
marvellous development of plumage calcu- 
lated to excite admiration and astonish- 
ment among the most civilized and most 
intellectual races of men.« A feather is 
itself a wonderful and beantiful thing. A 
bird clothed with feathers is almost neces- 
sarily a beautiful creature. How much, 
then, must we wonder at and admire the 
modification of simple feathers into the 
rigid polished wavy ribbons which adorn 
one species, the muss of airy plumes on 
another, the tufta and wires of a third, or 
the golden buds borne upon airy stems that 
spring from the tall of a fourth; while 
gems and polished metals can alone com- 
pare with the tints that adorn the breast of 
two others, and the {immensely developed 
shoulder plumes of a seventh. 

PAR‘/ADOX (paradoxos, contrary to 
opinion: G@r.), in Philosophy, a tenet or 
proposition seemingly absurd, or contrary 
to received opinion, yet true in fact. 

PAR‘AFFINE (parum, little; and afinia, 
connected with: ZLat.—on account of its 
weak affinities), in Chemistry, one of the 
products obtained by the destructive dia- 
tillation of coal, petroleum, &c. Itis asoft 
white substance without taste or smell, 
composed of carbon and hydrogen. It has 
a specific gravity of about ‘87, and its melt- 
ing point {s about 112°, fs not decomposed 
by distillation, burns with a clear white 
flame without smoke orresiduum, and does 
not stain paper. It dissolves easily in 
warm fat ofls; algo in cold essential oils, 
andin ether, but ft resists the action of 
chlorine, strong acids, and caustic alkalis, 
This substance is manufactured into can- 
dles. Paraffine ofl is the rectified product 
of the distillation of bituminous coal ata 
low temperature. It ig very fluid, has a 
pale yellow colour, and is lHghter than 
water. It has come into extensive use for 
Hluminating purposes. Solid paraffine can 
be obtained from it by the application of 
cold and pressure, 

PARAGO’GE (paragdgé, from parago, I 
Move beside: Gr), a figure in Grammar, by 
which the addition of a letter or syNable ia 
made to the end of a word. It18 used tn 
forming the diminutives of most lan- 
@uages. 

PAR/AGON (para, past ; and ago, a con- 
test: Gr.), a model by way of distinction, 
implying superior excellence or perfection; 
as, a paragm of Leauty or eloquence. 

PAR‘AGRAM (paragramma, from para- 
grapho, I compare by writing Congside of: 
Gr.), a play upon words, Hence paragram- 
matist, an appellation for a punster. 

PAR’AGRAPH (paragraphé, a thing writ- 
ten beside: Gr.—on account of the mark 
used In referring to a paragraph), any gece 
tion or portion of a writing which relates 
to a particular point, whether consisting of 
one sentence or many. Paragraphs are ge- 
nerally distinguished by a break in the lines; 
when a large quantity of matter is tntended 
to be compressed into a small space, they 
may be separated by a dash, thus —~, A 
Paragraph fe also sometimes marked by a 4, 

PARALE!IPOM’ENA (things to be umit- 
ted: Gr.), in matters of Literature, denotes 
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® supplement of things omitted in a preced- 
ing edition of any work. The two books of 
the Old Testament, called by us, after St. 
Jerome, the Chronicles, are also termed 
Paraleipomena. 

PARALEIP'SI8 (paraleipsis, a passing 
over: @Gr.),a figure in Rhetoric, by which 
the speaker pretends to pass by what at 
the same time he really mentions. 

PAR’ALLAX (parallaxis, from paralasso, 
I go aside: G7.), iu Astronomy, & change of 
place or aspect.~—DIURNAL PARALLAX, 
the difference between the places of any 
celestial objects as seen from the surface 
and from the centre of the earth at the 
same instant.——~ANNUAL PARALLAX, a 
change in the apparent place of a heavenly 
body, caused by its belng viewed from the 
earth in different parts of its orbit. The 


| aunual parallax of the planets is consider- 











able, but that of the fixed stars has, till very 
recently, been considered as altogether im- 
perceptible. The latter has, however, been 
detected in a few instances by the distance 
between two stars being found to vary at 
different periods of the year. When the 
parallax of a celestial body is determined, 
its distance can be ascertained. The dis- 
tance of the star known to astronomers ag 
@ centauuri, having a parallax of about one 
second, has heen calculated at twenty bil- 
Hons of miles, through which its ight will 
travel to us in 3} years. Dinrnal parallax 
increases the zeinth distance of a& celes- 
tial body, by depressing it in the vertical 
circle. If it is on the meridian, only 1t3 de 
clination is affected 3:f not on the meridian, 
both declination and right ascension are al- 
tered.~—-PARALLAX, in Levelling, denotes 
the angle contamed between the line of the 
true and that of the apparent level. 
PARALLEL (paralléwa, from para, he- 
side, and allélois, one another: Gr.), in Geo- 
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work, for guiding parts of machines that 
have a back and forward motion, such as 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine, with a 
view to get rid of the friction attending 
atraight guides. One of the contrivances 
that have given celebrity to the name of 
James Wattwasa parallel motion, which how- 
ever wag only approx finate, not exact.—PAaRe 
ALLEL PASSAGES are such passages in a book 
as agree inimport; as, for instance, certain 
passages fn the Bible. PARALLELPLANES 
are such planes as have all the perpendicu- 
Jara drawn betwixt them equal to each 
other.—-—-PARALLEL Rays, in Optics, are 
those which keep at an equal distance 
while passing from the visible object to 
the eye, which is supposed to be influitely 
remote from the object.——PARALLEL 
RULER, a mathematical instrument, con- 
Bisting of two equal rulers, 80 counected 
together by cross-bars and moveable joints 
that parallel lines may thereby be drawn at 
any required distance from each other, 
within the limits through which they can 
he opened.——-PARALLEL SAILING, in Navi- 
gation, the sailing on or under a parallel 
of latitude, or parallel to the equator,—— 
PARALLEL SPHERE, in Astronomy, the 
situation of the sphere when the equator 
coincides with the horizon, and the poles 
with the zenith and nadir. The sphere 
would have this xppearance to a spectator 
placed at the poles; to him the stars would 
neither rise nor set, but would move con- 
gtintly in circles parallel to the horiaon, and 
; the sun would rise and set only once a year, 
i PAR/ALLELISM (parallélamoa, a com par- 
‘ing of parallels: Gr.) OF THE EARTH'S AXIS, 
in Astronomy, the situation of the earth's 
axis in its progress through Its orbit. 1t 1s 
| such, that if this axis is parallel to a given 
line in any one position, i¢ will be parallel 
to thesameline in any other position. Thig 





metry, an appellation given to lines and! parallelism is the result of the earth’s dou- 


planes everywhere equidistant from each 
other.——The word parallel is also often 
used metaphorically to denote the con- 
tinued comparison of two objects, par- 
ticularly in history. Thus, we speak 
of drawing an historical parallel between 
ages, countries, or imen.—— PARALLEL 
OF ALTITUDE, i Geography, & small 
circle of the sphere parallel to the horizon: 
called algo an almacantar.——PARALLEL 
OCIROLES, or circles of latitude, are small 
circles of the aphere, conceived to be drawn 
through all the points of the meridian, com- 
mencing from the equator, to which they 
are paralleand terminating with the poles, 
They are called parallels of latitude, because 
all places lying under the same parallel have 
the same latitude.——PARALLEL OF Dk- 
CLINATION, in Astronomy, a small circle of 
the celestial aphere parallel to the equator. 
—— PARALLEL LINES, in sieges, are those 
trenches which generally run parallel with 
the outlines of the fortress. They serve as 
places for concentrating the forces to be 
directed against the fortress, and are usual- 
ly three feet deep, from nine to twelve feet 
wide, and of a Jength adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the case.——-PARALLEL Mo- 
TION, A naine given to various contrivances 
consisting of jointed combinations of Unk- 


ble motion, viz. round the sun and round its 
own axis, or of its annual and diurnal mo- 
tion; sud we owe to it the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons and the inequality of day and night. 

PARALLEL/OGRAM (parallélogrammos, 
from parailélos, parallel; and grammé, a 
line: Gr), in Geometry, a plane figure 
bounded by four right Jines, of which each 
opposite pair are parallel and equal to one 
another.-—In cominon use, this word is 
applicd to quadrilateral figures of a greater 
length than breadth, 

PARALLELOPI’PED (parallelopipéde : 
Fr. ; from paraliélos, parallel : Gr), in Geo- 
metry, a regular solid comprehended with- 
in six parallelograms, the opposite ones of 
which are siinilar, parallel, and equal to 
each other; oritisa prism whose baseis a 
parallelogram. 

PARAL‘OGISM (paralogismoa, from para- 
logizomai, I reckon wrovg: Gro, in Logic 
and Rhetoric, a reasoning falsein point of 
form—that is, in which a conclusion is 
drawn from premfses which do not logi- 
cally warrant it. It is the opposite to a 
syllogiam. 

PARAL/’YSI8 (garalusie,from paraluo, | 
relax: Gr.) (See PALBY.] 

PARAMAGNET’IC (para, beside : Gr.), an 
epithet applied to those bodies which when 
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placed between the poles of a magnet tend 
tv pass bodily from weaker to stronger lines 
of force, and if the bodies are elongated 
they set along the lines of force, whilst 
those that are diamagnetic set acrors them. 

PARAM’ETER (parametreo, I measure 
with: Gr.), in Conic Sections, a constant 
line, otherwise called the latus rectum. In 
the parabola, it is a third proportional to 
the absciss and its corresponding ordinate. 
In the ellipse and hyperbola, the parameter 
of a diameter is a third proportional to 
that diameter and its conjugate.——The 
term also denotes the constant quantity 
which enters into the equation of a curve. 

PAR’'AMOUNT (F*,), in Law, the supreme 
lord of the fee. Lords of those manors 
that have other manors under them are 
styled lords-paramount; and the king, who 
in law, is chief lord of all the lands in 
England, is thus the lord-paramount. 

PAR’ANYMPH (paranumphos, from para, 
beside; and numphé, the bride: Gr.), among 
the ancients, the person who waited on the 
bridegroom and directed the nupriul soleme 
nities, As the paranymph officiated only 
on the part of the bridegroom, a woman 
called pronuba officiated on the part of 
the bride.——In Poetry, the term para- 
nymph is still occasionally used for the 
brideman. 

PAR/APEGM (parapégma, from parapé- 
gnumi, I fix beside: Gr.), in Classic An- 
tiquity, signified a brazen tablet Axed to a 
willar, on which Jaws and proclamations 
were engraved. Also, a tabiet set in a pub- 
lic place, coutaining an account of the 
rising and setting of the stars, eclipses, 
seasons, &¢. 

PAR‘’APET (parapetto, a breastwork: 
Ttal.), in Fortification, a wall, rampart, or 
elevation of earth, for screening soldiers 
from an enemy’s shot, It means, literally, 
a wall breast high. 

PAR’APH (para, alongside of ; and apto, 
I touch: G*.), in Diplomatics, the flourish 
of a pen at the conclusion of a signature. 
In the middle ages, it formed a rude provi- 
sion against forgery, somewhat like the 
flourishes, &¢., engraved on the bank-note. 
The paraph 1s still usual in Spain. 

PARAPHERNA’LIA (para, beside; and 
pherné, a dower: Gr.), in Law, the goods 
which a wife brings with her at her mar- 
riage, or which she possesses beyond her 
dower or jointure, and which remainat her 
disposal after her husband’s death. They 
consist principally of apparel, jewels, and 
personal ornaments suited to her degree. 
Nor can the husband bequeath such, though, 
during his life, he has power to dispose of 


them. 

PAR’APHRASE (paraphrasis, from para- 
phrazo, I say the same thing in other words: 
Gr.), an explanation of sume toxt or pas- 
sage in an author, in terms more clear and 
ample than in the original. He who per- 
forms this is termed a paraphrast. A free 
translation 18 sometimes, though impro- 
perly, termed a paraphrase, 

PARAPHRENI'TIS (Gr.: from para, be- 
Bide; and phrén, the midriff: @Gr.), in Medi- 
elne, an inflammation of the diaphragm. 

PARAPHROS'YNE (paraphrosuné, from 
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paraphron, wandering from reason: Gr.), a 
term used by medical writers to express 4 
temporary delirium or alienation of mind 
in fevers, or from whatever cause, 

PARAPLE‘GIA (a stroke on one side: 
Gr.), in Medicine, the loss of sensation and 
voluntary motion in the lower part of the 
body, in consequence of destructive disease 
in or injury to a part of the spinal cord, 

PAR’ASANG (parasangés: Gr.; from 
pharsang: Pers.), & Persian measure of 
length, varying in different ages and in 
different places, from thirty to fifty stadia 
or furlongs. 

PARASCE’/NIUM (paraskénia, from para, 
beside; and skéné, a scene: G7.), in the Gre- 
cian and Roman theatres, the side entrances 
to the stage; the side scenes. 

PARASUCE’VE (paraskeué, a getting ready: 
Gr.), a word signifying prepuration, applied 
to the sixth day of the Jewish week, 
or Friday, because, not being allowed to 
prepare their food on the sabbath-day, they 
provided and prepared it on the day pre- 
vious. It 1s used to express Good Friday, 
because that day was the parasceve of the 
passover, 

PARASELE/NE (para, beside; and se- 
lné, the moon: G*r.), a mock-moon or phe- 
nomenon in the form of a luminous ring en- 
compassing or adjacent to the moon. Some- 
times it consists of one, two, or more bright 
spots, bearing considerable resemblance tu 
the moon, The paraselenes are formed 
after the same manner as the parhelva, or 
mock-sunr. 

PAR/ASITES (parasitos, from parasiteo, 
I eat with; Gr.), among the Greeks, were 
an order of priests, or at least ministers of 
the gods, resembling the Epulones at Rome. 
Their business was to collect and take care 
of the sacred corn destined for the service 
of the temples and the gods; to see that 
sacrifices were duly performed, and that no 
one withheld the first fruits, &c., from the 
deities. In every village of the Athenians, 
certain Parasite in honour of Hercules, 
were maintained at the public charge ; but 
to ease the commonwealth of this burden, 
the magistrates at last obliged some of the 
richer citizens to take them to thefr own 
tables, and entertain them at their indi- 
vidual expense; hence the word parasite, 
used by the ancients in a sense very similar 
to that In which it is understood by our- 
selves. Those termed parasites were sup- 
posed to be either poor confidential friends, 
or guests who were expected to pay for 
their entertainment by the amgsement they 
afforded, and which sometimes degenerated 
into buffoonery, and even the grossest flat- 
tery.——In Zoology, animals which reside 
in or upon other animals, deriving nourish- 
ment from their bodies. 

PARASIT’ICAL PLANTS (parasitikos, 
like @ parasite; Gr.),in Botany, such plants 
4s grow upon other plants, and receive their 
nourishment from them. Of this class are 
the mistietoe, broom-rape, and among 
exotics, the gigantic Itugiesta. They have 
no properroots. The term is often applied 
also to mosses, &¢., growing on the bark of 
trees, but deriving thetr food from the air 
by means of their own roots. 
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PARASTREM™MA (parastrepho, I twist 
from its proper place: Gr.), in Medicine, a 
convulsive distortion of the mouth, or any 
part of the face. 

PARATAX‘I® (Gr., from parataaso, I ar- 
range aside by side), in Grammar, the arrang- 
lng of propositions, one after another, as 
they present themselves to the mind, with- 
out consideration of their dependence on 
each other; itis opposed to syntax, 

PARATH’ESIS (a putting beside: Gr.), a 
term used by some grammarians for appo- 
sition, or the placing of two or more nouns 
in the same case. 

PARAVA‘IL (par, by; and avail, profit: 
Fr.—because it was he who was supposed 
to make profit from the land), in Feudal 
Law, the lowest tenant holding under a 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a 
tenant im capite, who holds immediately of 
the king. 

PAR’BUCKLE, in Naval Language, the 
rolling of a cask, or any cylindrical body, 
by means of ropes which, having been fast- 
ened where the cask, &c., is to go, are laid 
aloug the ground, then over the ends of 
the cask, and back to where they start 
from. 

PAR’CH (Lat, from parcus, sparing), or 
the FATRs, in the Heathen Mythology, 
three goddesses who were supposed to 
preside over the accidents and events, and 
to determine the date or period, of human 
life. They were called Atropos, Clotho, and 
Lachesis, and are variously represented— 
sometimes as spinning the thread of human 
life; in which empboyment Clotho held the 
distaff, Lachesis turned the wheel, and 
Atropos cut the thread. It has been sup- 
posed that, until the Augustan age, when 
Greek and Roman mythology became 
mingled, the Romans had but one parca, 
who was equivalent to the goddess Mors, 
the third of the fates. 

PAR/CENER, or CO-PAR‘CENER (parso- 
nier: Fr.; from persona, a person: Lut — 
because all of them form, as 1t were, but one 
fndividual), in Law, a co her, or one who 
holds lands by descent from an ancestor in 
common with others. The holding or oc- 
cupation of lands of inheritance by two or 
more persons, differs from joint tenancy, 
which 18 created by deed or devise, whereas 
purcenary is created by the descent of lands 
from a common ancestor. No right of sur- 
vivorship exists among (o-parceners; but 
they may agree, or any one may force the 
rest, to make a partition. 

PARCH’M@NT (parchemin: Fr.), the skins 
of sheep or goats, prepared in such a man- 
ner as to render them proper for writing 
upon. Vellum is asimilar preparation from 
the skins of calves, kids, and lambs. The 
parchment used for drums is obtained 
from the skin of asses, calves, and wolves; 
that for battledores from the skin of asses, 
nud that for sieves from the skin of goats, 
Parchment is made by preparing the skins 
agif for tanning; shaving down and pumic- 
ing them; then stretching and carefully 
drying them. When intended for the book- 
binder, it is sometimes dyed green with 
verdigris, The use of parchment is very 
ancient; the Hebrews had books written 
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on the skins of animals in David's time, 
and Herodotus relates that the Ionians, 
from the earltest period, wrote upon goat 
aud sheep-skin, from which the air had 
been merely ecraped off. It was used by 
Eumencs, king of Pergamus, 250 BO. He 
could not obtain enough papyrus for the 
library he was establishing, and employed 
it a8 a substitute—whence pergamena, its 
Latin name, Inthe beginning of the 8th 
century, it had entirely superseded papyrus: 
and all the public documents, under Charle- 
maghe, were written upon it.——VEGE- 
TABLE PARCHMENT, a tough and durable 
paper possessing many of the qualities of 
parchment, prepared by immersing ordinary 
unsized paper for a short time in strong 
sulphuric acid, and then washing it free of 
every trace of the acid. 

PARD (pardus: Lat), the Jeopard or 
panther. ‘A soldier bearded like the pard.’ 
—SHAKSPERE 

PAREGOR‘IC (parégorikos, soothing: 
Gr), that which assuages pain,_— PAanrkE- 
GORIO ELIXIR, a camphorated tincture of 
opium, flavoured with ofl of aniseed, 

PAREM’BOLE (@7., from paremballo, 1 
put in between), a figure m Rhetoric, by 
which a paragraph is inserted in the middle 
of a sentence, for the purpose of explana: 
tion. It is called also paremptoata, and it 
may be considered a species of parenthesis, 
which gee. 

PARENCHY’MA(para, between ; cheume, 
anything effused: Gr.), the cellular tissue 
of vegetables in which the cells are not 
very elongate, nor very firmly adherent to 
each other. The pith of plant stems and 
the soft interior of leaves are examples of 
parenchyma, 

PA'RENT (parens, from parw, I bring 
forth: Zat.), a term of relationsiatp appli- 
cable to those from whom we inuncdiately 
receive our being. Parents, vy the .aw of 
the land, as well as by the law of nature 
are bound to educate, InAlttain, ANG defend 
their children, over whuin they Nave a 
legal as well asa natural power iney hhe- 
wise have interests in the profits of their 
children’s labour, during their gonage, in 
case the children live with and are provided 
for by them; yet the parent has no interest 
in the real or personal estate of a child, 
otherwise than as his guardian. The laws 
relating to the mutual rights and duties of 
parents and children are a very important 
part of every code, and havea very intimate 
connection with the state of society and 
with civil institutions, In ancient times, 
when paternity was a great foundation of 
civil authority, the parental rights were 
much more absolute than in modern, ex- 
tending, in some countries, to the power 
of life and death, and continuing during 
the life of the two parties. 

PAREN’THESIS (G".), from parentithémt, 
T put in beside), in Rhetoric, a Agure, by 
which a few words are inserted in a sen- 
tence to explain some portion of it. All 
kinds of parentheses may he removed, 
without rendering the sentence grammati- 
cally incorrect. The ancients placed in 
parentheses many things which we put in 
explanatory notes. 
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PAR’GASITHE, in wanerslOgy a variety 
of Actmnolite, from Pargas, in Finland. 

PAR’GET, in Architecture, the plaster 
formed of lime, hair, and cowdung, used in 
coatingachimney, The use of earthenware 
pipes in chiinneys renders this unnecessary, 

| and is a great improvement. 

PARHE’LION (para, beside; and hélios, 
the sun: Gr), in Astronomy, a mock sun, 
o1 meteor, having the appearance of the 

| aun itself, nud seen by the side of that 
luminary, Parheha are sometimes double, 
sometimes triple, and sometimes even 
more numerous; and they are always con- 
nected with one another by a white hori- 
zontal circle. They are formed by the 
reflection of the sun's beams on a cloud 
suitably situated: and are accounted for 


of ice floating in the alr, which multiply 
the image of the sun by refraction or re- 
flection. Parhella, which suppear on the 
same side of the circle with the true sun, 
and sometimes are part of the circle iteelf, 
are tinted with prismatic colours ; which is 
never the case with those on the oppusite 
side; hence it ia supposed that the former 
are produced by reflection, the latter by 
refrietion. 

PA'RIAN MAR’BLE, a sort of white 
marble, so called from the island of Paros, 
where it was first found.—— PARIAN CHRO- 
NICLE [See ARUNDELIAN MARBLES.) 

PA‘RIAHS, 8 degraded tribe of Hindoos, 
who live by themselves in the outskirts of 
towns, and, in the country, build their 
houses apart from the villages, or rather 
have villages of their own; they possess, 
strictly speaking, no caste. They dare not, 
in cities, pass through the streets where 
the Brahmins live, nor enter a temple of 
the superior castes. They are prohibited 
from all approach to anything pure, and 
are doomed to perform all kinds of menial 
work. 

PARIYETAL BONES (pareetalis, pertain- 
ing to walls: Lat.), in Anatomy, two arched 
bones situated on each side of the superior 
part of the cranium, They are thickerabove 
than below ; but are somewhat thinner, and 





at the same time more equal and smooth, 
than the other bones of the cranium. In 
new-born infants the ossa partetalia are 
separated from the middle of the divided 
08 frontia by a portion of the cranium then 
unossifled.—— PARIETAL, in Botany, a term 
applied to the placentas (the parts of an 
ovary to which the seeds are attached) when 
theygrow from the walls of the ovary. When 
the placenta Is unconnected with the walls, 
it is styled a free central placenta, but this 
seldom cccurs. 

PAR IMPAR (even, odd: Zat.), in An- 
tiquity, a game of chance practised among 
the Greeks and Romans. It was identical 
with the game of ‘even or odd’ practised 
by the boys of modern times. 

PAR‘!IS, PLASTER OF, gypsum or sul- 

hate of ime, found in abundance near 
Paris. The moisture having been expelled 
by heat from gypsum or alabaster, and the 
resulting substance ground, it becomes 
plaster of Paris. This powder has the pro- 
perty, when a certain quantity of water is 
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added to it, of becoming very rapidly solid, 
heat being evolved—a fact known to the 
ancients, If, during calcination, it be 
raised to a temperature which is too high, 
it will assume the characters of anhydrite, 
and will not set on adding water. Plaster 
of Paris {8 used for casts, stucco work, 
and for mixing with Hme to form a 
plaster which will harden quickly. Hot 
water, Or salt and water, hasten the set- 
ting of plaster of Paris; size, beer, or 
wine mixed with the water, retards it four 
or five hours 

PAR’ISH (paroisse: Fr. ; from paroika, a 
neighbourhood: Gr), in England a diatrict 
assigned toa church either from time im- 
memorial or by act of parliament. Some 
parishes are, however, so large and popu- 
Jous, that they contain one or more chapels 
of ease. At first parish and diocese seem 
to have been synonymous; afterwards the 
diocese was formed into several parishes. 
England was divided into parishes at 
least as carly as 970, Their boundaries 
generally coincided with those of manors, 
for @ manor seldom extended over more 
than One parish, though the latter might 
contain several manors. Besides parishes, 
there are other places termed extra-paro- 
chal, that is, not within the limits of any 
parish. They were formerly the site of 
religious houses, or of castles, whose 
owners would not permit any interference 
with their rights There are in England 
and Wales about 10,700 parishes, and nearly 
2500 in Ireland. 

PARK (pearruc: Sax.), 2 large quantity of 
ground, enclosed and privileged for beasts 
of the chase. To constitute a park, three 
things are required—a royal grant or li- 
cense; enclosure by pales, awall, ora hedge; 
and beasts of chase, as deer, &c. There 
are parks wn reputation, and not erected by 
warrant. At present, any considerable ex- 
tent of pasture and woodland surrounding 
the country) residence of a person of rank, 
devoted to the purposes of recreation, but 
chiefly to the support of a herd of deer, 
aud sometimes of cattle and aheep, is enlied 
a park.—~ PARK also signifies a large net 
placed on the margin of the sea, with only 
one entrance, which is next the shore, 
and is left dry by the ebb of the tide.—— 
PARK OF ARTILLERY, & place 1n the rear of 
an army for encamping the artillery, which 
is formed in lines, the guns infront, the 
ammunition-waggons behind the guns, and 
the pontoons and tumbrils constituting 
the third line. The phrase is geo applied to 
denote the whole train of artillery belong- 
ing to an army or division of troops,—_—. 
PARK OF PROVISIONS, the place where tho 
sutiers pitch thelr tents and sell provisions, 
and that where the bread-waggons are sta: 
tioned. 

PAR’/LIAMENT (parlenent, from parler, 
to speak: Fy.), the grand assembly of the 
three estutes in Great Britain, or the grent 
council of the nation, consisting of the souve- 
reign, lords, aud commons, which forms the 
legisiative branch of the government. The 
word parliament was introduced into Eng- 
land under the Norman kings. In France 
it was used to signify the priucipal judiuia! 
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eourts of the country, as well as deliberative 
assemblies. The snpreme council of the 
nation was called by our Saxon ancestors 
the emote, or meeting of wise men 
or sages, A parMament is called byawrit or 
letter from the sovereign, directed to each 
lord, summoning him to appear; and by 
writs sent by the lord chancellor, under the 
great seal, commanding the sheriffs of each 
county to take the necessary steps for the 
election of members for the countv and 
the boroughs contained in it, Parliament 
muat be held at least once every three 
years; but as the mutiny act, land tax and 
malt act, are passed only fora single year, 
its meetings are of necessity annual On 
the day appointed for the opening of par- 
Nament, the sovereign sits In the house of 
lords under a canopy, dressed in robes, as 
are al! the lords in theirs, and the commons 
being summoned to the bar of that house, 
the soverelgn addresses both houses on the 
state of public affairs, The commons are 
then required to choose a speaker, which 
officer being presented to and approved by 
the sovereign, the latter withdraws, the 
commons retire to their own house, and 
the business of parllament begins. In the 
house of lorda, the seat of each member is 
prescribed according to rank, though, ex- 
cept in the presence of the sovereign, this 
formality Is almost wholly dispensed with, 
The princes of the blood sit on each side | 
of the throne; the two archbishops on the 
sovereign’s right hand ; the bishops of Lon- | 
don, Durham, and Winchester, below the 
former; and the other bishopsaccording to 
priority of consecration, On the left hand 
of the sovereign, above all the dukes ex-| 
cept those of the blood-royal, sit the lord- 
treasurer, lord-president, and lord privy- 
seal; then the dukes, marquises, and earls, 
the individuals of each class tiking prece- 
dence according to the date of their crea- 
tion. Across the room are woolsacks, con- 
tinued from ancient custom; and on the 
first of these, immediately before the 
throne, sits the lord-chancellor, as speaker 
of the house On the other woolsacks are 
seated the judges and queen's counsel who 
are serjeants-at-law, who only give their 
advice on points of law. There are sixteen 
representative peers for Scotland, who are 
elected for a single pariiament, and twenty- 
etght for Ireland, who are chosen for life, 
There are 2 archbishops, and 24 bishops 
from Engl@ad and Wales, with 1 arch- 
bishop and 3 bishops from Ireland by rota- 
tion of sess§on. Three peers constitute a 
house. Peers may vote by proxy, and enter 
on the journals of the house their dissent 
and reasons for it, called a protest. The 
house of peers has a jurisdiction both in 
efviland criminal cases ; and appeals Iie to 
it from the highest tribunals in the land. 
It consists of about 460 members—namel), 
8 peers of the blood-royal, 2 archbishops, 
20 dukes, 20 marquises, 111 earls, 22 
viscounts, 24 bishops, 210 barona, 16 re- 
presentative peers for Scotland, 28 repre- 
sentative peers for Ireland, and 4 Irish 
representative prelates. In the house of’ 
«commons there are no peculfar seats for! 
say members. The speaker only has a. 
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chair appropriated to him at the upper end 
of the house, and at a table before him sit 
the clerk and his assistant. When the 
parliament fs thus assembled, no member 
is to depart without leave. Upon extra- 
ordinary occasions all the members are 
summoned; otherwise three hundred of 
the commons is reckoned a full house, 
Clergymen, peers, Scotch peers, the judges 
of England, the Scotch judges, and barons of 
the Scotch exchequer, are ineligible to the 
house of commons, also persons holding 
many offices supposed to cause # direct in- 
fluence by the government, and pensioners 
during pleasure Irish peers cannot be 
elected for places in Ireland, nor the eldest 
sons Of Scotch peers for places in Scotiand, 
The acceptance of any post of profit from 
the crown causes @ member to vacate hia 
seat; likewise the acceptance of the stew- 
ardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or that 
of the manor of East Hendred, to which 
there are no profits attached; officers of 
the army obtaining new commissions, and 
persons receiving foreign appointments, 
such as the post of ambassador, &c, are 
excepted The acceptance of the steward 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds is the usuil 
mode of vacating a seat in the house of 
commons. Bankruptcy prevents a member 
from taking his seat for a year; and if, 
within that time, the commission is not 
superseded, or the creditors are not paid, 
he loves his seat In the commons, there 
{sno house, nor committee of the whole 
house, if 40 members are not present. The 
speaker of the house of commons cannot 


| speak in the house, but the speaker of the 


house of lords may. When there is a call 
of the house, a# member absent without 
leave ma) be taken Into custody, Every 
year the order for the sergennt-at-arms to 
take into custody strangers who are in the 
gallery is repeated, so that, by a kind of 
fiction, the house of commons fs supposed to 
sit with closed doors. When the speaker's 
mace is on the table, it is a house; when 
ander the table, a committee When the 
speaker fs out of the house, no business can 
be done. Members can speak only once, 
except in committee, or Inexplanation. All 
private bills affecting the peerage must be- 
gin with the lords: all others may begin in 
either house A dill fora general pardon be- 
ging with neither house, but with the crown. 
All money bills must begin with the house 
of commons, and the lords can make no 
amendments in a Dill which are Hkely ta 
bring a charge on the people, nor can they 
{insert or alter pecuniary penalties or for- 
fcitures. The house of commons consi!sta 
of 658 members—namely, 500 from England 
and Wales, 105from Ireland, and 53 from 
Scotland. The method of making laws is 
much the same in both houses. In each 
the act of the majority binds the whole; 
and this majority is declared by votes 
openly given, not privately or by ballot. 
To bring a bill into the house of commons, 
if the relief sought by It is of a private 
nature, {t is flrat necessary to prefer a peti- 
tion, which must be presented by a mem- 
ber, and usually sets forth the grievance 
desired to be remedied. Jn public matters, 
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the bill is brought in upon motion made to 
the house without any petition. A com- 
mittee of the whole house 18 composed of ail 
the members; to form it, the speaker quita 
the chair (another member being appointed 
chairman), and he may then join in the de- 
hate like any other member. In such com- 
mittees, the bill is debated clause by clause, 
amendments made, the blanks filled up, and 
sometimes the Dill enthely new-modelled 
After a bill has gone through the commit- 
tee, the chairman reports it to the house, 
with such amendments as the committee 
have made; then the house reconsiders 
the whole bill, and the question is put upon 
every clause and amendment. When the 
house has agreed or disagreed to the 
amendments of the committec, and some- 
times added new amendments, the Dill is 
ordered to be engrossed. As soon ag this 
ig finished, it is read a third time, and 
amendments are sometimes then made to 
{t; and if a new clause be added, it is 
done by tacking a separate plece of parch- 
ment on the bill, which ig called a 
rider. The speaker then again opens it, 
and, holding it up in his hands, puts the 
question whether the bill shall pass. If 
this be agreed to, the fitle is then settled, 
and one of the members is directed to 
earry it to the lords for their concurrence. 
When both houses have done with any bill, 
it is always deposited in the house of peers, 
to await the royal asgent, except in the case 
of a money bill, which, after receiving the 
concurrence of the lords, fs sent back to 
the house of commons The answer to the 
question put by the speaker, or the chair- 
man, in the house of commonr,, {8 Ayor No, 
and, in the house of peers, Content or Not 
Oontent. The royal assent to bills may be 
given, either fin person (when the sovereign 
appears on the throne in the house of 
peers, regally attired), or by letters patent 
under the great seal, and duly signed. And 
when the bill has received the royal assent 
tn either of these ways, it {8 then, and not 
before, a statute or act of parliament. Par- 
Hament is prorogued from one session to 
another by roval authority ; committees 
are not dissolved by prorogation, but are 
merely adjourned to the next time of 
meeting It is dissolved by the sovereign’s 
will, by the demise of the crown, or by lapse 
of time—at the end of the seventh year, 
should it not have heen dissolved sooner 

PARLIAMENTA/’RIANS, an epithet for 
those who sided with the English repub- 
liean parliament in opposition to king 
Charles I. 

PAR‘ODY (parodia, from parideo, I sing 
with certain changes: Gr.),a Kind of writ- 
Ing in which the words of an author or his 
thoughts are, by some slight alterations, 
adapted toa different purpose ; or it may be 
defined, a poetical pleasantry in which the 
verses of some author are, by way of ridi- 
cule, applied to another object: ora serious 
work is turned {nto burlesque by affecting 
to observe the same rhymes, words, and 
cadences, 

PAR/OL (parole: Fr.), in Law, an epithet 
for what is done by oral declaration, as 
paro: evidence, which is testimony by the 
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mouth of a witness in centradiatinction te 
written evidence, 

PARO’LE (F*.), in Military affairs, a pro- 
mise given by a prisoner of war, when 
suffered to be at large, that he will return 
ata time appointed, unless he shall have 
previously been discharged or exchanged. 
-——PAROLE also means the watchword 
given out every day in orders by a com- 
manding officer, in camp or garrison bs 
which friends may be distinguished from 
enemies 

PAROMOL/OGY (paromologia, from pare- 
mologeo, I pretend to admit: G).), in Rhe- 
toric, a figure of speech by which an orator 
concedes something to his adversary, in 
order to strengthen his own argument. 

PARONOMA'SIA (G?r., from paronomazo, 
I slightly change a word), a Rhetorical 
figure by which the same word is used in 
different senses ; or words stmilarin sound 
are put In opposition to each other, 40 as to 
produce the effect of antithesis 

PARONYCHIA (parimuchia, from para, 
beside; and onuz, the nail: Gr.), in Medi- 
cine, a whitiow, or abscess formed near the 
nalls or tips of the fingers, 

PAROQUET’S, or PARRA‘/KERTS (per- 
roquet, a parrot’ F%.), a tribe of parrots 
usually of a small size, and differing from 
other parrots in the form of the feet. They 
are natives of India and Australia, 

PAROT’ID GLAND (pardtis, the gland 
beside the ear: Gr), in Anatomy, a large 
conglomerate and salivary gland, situated 
under the ear, between the maxillary pro 
cess of the temporal bone and the angle of 
the lower jaw. The excretory duct of thi- 
gland opens In the mouth, and fs called, 
from its discoverer, the Stenonran duct. 

PAROTI’/TIS8 (from same), inflammation 
of the parotid gland ; the manips. 

PAR/OXYSM (parorusmos, from paroxu- 
no, I make violent: Gr.), in Medicine, a fit 
of higher excitement or violence in a dis- 
ease that has remissions or intermiasions;: 
as the narorysm of afever or the gout. 

PAR’REL, among seamen, a colar of 
greased rope, which confines tbe yard to 
the mast while it is hoisted up. 

PAR/RICIDE (parricida, from patricida: 
Lat), strictly signifies the murder or mur- 
derer of a father, as matricide does of a 
mother; yet this word {s ordinartly taken 
in both senses, and is also extended to the 
murder of any near relation. The word 
parricide is alao applied to one who fatally 
injures any of those to whom he owes par- 
ticular reverence, as his coungry or patron. 
By the Roman law parricide was punished 
in aA severer manner than other kinds of 
homicide. After heing scourged, thedelin 
quent was sewed upin a leathern sack,with 
a live dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and 
then cast Into the sen = Solon made no law 
against parricide, supposing it {mpossible 
that any one should be guilty of so unna- 
tural a crime; nor had the Romans any law 
against it originally. We treat it as any 
other murder; but, in some German sBtater, 
the parricide 1s put to death with exquisite 
tortures, 

PARRICIDIUM (ZLat., from same), a 
name given by a decree of the Roman 
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senate to the Ides of March, which was the 
anniversary of Cesar's assassination. Dola- 
bella the consul proposed a law to change 
its name to Natalis Urbis, ashe looked on it 
as the birthday of Roman liberty. 

PAR’ROTS (petroguet,a parrot : Fr.),a large 
family of scansorial birds, the Patttucide of 
ornithologists. Theyabound in tropical cli- 
mates, There are several divisions or subfa- 
milfes, viz., the parrakeets, macaws, lories, 
cockatoos,owl-parrots, and true parrots, The 
last xre the best known species, on account 
of thefr docility in captivity, and their 
power of articulating words in imitation of 
the human voice. Their hooked bill is very 
serviceable to them {n climbing. They 
breed in hollow trees, subsist on fruits and 
needa, and often attain a great age. The 
eammon grey parrot, anative of Africa, is 
the most remarkable for its loquacity, 
doctlity, and distinctness of articulation. 
The green parrot of South America is also 
remarkable in these respects. The pretty 
little love birds fall into this division. 

PARSEE’S (pars, the ancient name of 
Persia), those who profess the religious 
system of ZOROASTER, the dominant rel1- 
gion in Persia until expelled by Mahomme- 
danism. Those who refused to renounce 
their ancient faith fled from the country. 
The modern Parsees are chiefly resident im 
Bombay, where several of them are persons 
of grext wealth, 

PARSING (para, a part: Lat), in Gram- 
mar, the resolving a sentence into its ele- 
ments, by showing the several parts of 
speech of which it is composed, and their 
relation to cach other according to gram- 
matical rules. 

PAR’/SLBEY (petra, a rock; and selinon, 
parsley: Gr.), a well known umbelliferous 
plant, the Petroselimum sativum of bota- 
nists. Among the Greeks, parsley was uscd 
for decorating tombs, and consequently 
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the church he occup{es ig represented. He 
has the freeliold of tle parsonage, glebe, 
the tithes, and other dues. He must be in 
holy orders, presented, instituted, and tin- 
ducted. A parson has a right to all the 
ecclesiastical dues of the parish; a vicar 
has generally an approprintor over him, 
who ig entitled to the best part of the 
profits, and to whom, in fact, he is perpe- 
tual curate. In conimmon language, any 
clergyman is called a parson, 

PAR'SONAGE (last), ordinarily, a rectory 
endowed with a house, glebe, lands, tithes, 
&c., for the maintenance of the incumbent; 
but there may be a parsonage without 
either glebe or tithes, and with only aunuat 
payments. 

PARTE’RRE (Fr), in Gardening, a system 
of beds of various shapes and sizes, fn which 
flowers are grown, with intervening spaces 
of gravel or turf for walking upon. The 
beds are very often bordered with dwarf 
hox, kept low by cHpping. This kind of 
parterre was in use among the Romans, 
——PARTERRE, in France, the pit of a 
theatre, 

PARTHE’/NOGENESIS (parthénos, a vir- 
gin; genesia, generation: Gr), a term ap- 
plied by naturalists to cases amongst 
animals and plants where a perfect embryo 
is alleged to be formed in the absence of 
male organs, 

PAR'THENON (Parthendn, from parthe- 
nos, amaiden—one of the names of Minerva: 
Gr.), the name given to the celebrated 
Grecian temple of Minerva, erected in the 
Acropolis of Athens, during the splendid 
era of Pericles. It was builtof marble upon 
& spot elevated on all sides above the town 
and citadel; and was of the Doric order, 
It was a periptera!l octostyle, with seven- 
teen columns on the sides, each 6 feet 3 
inches in diameter at the base, 34 feet in 
height ; and was elevated on three steps. 


was regarded as a vegetable not much | Its height was 65 feet ; and its area was 283 


calculated to contribute to agreeable sensa- 
tions. It was, however, the herb of which, 
in the Isthmian and Nemean games, the 
crowns of the victors were composed. 
Among the Roinana, parsley was considered 
a necessary [ingredient in their festive 
gariands, because it retains its freshness a 
long time, affords a grateful smell, and was 
supposed to absorb the inebriating fumes 
of wine, and by that means prevent intoxi- 
cation, 

PARS/’NEP (pastinaca: Lat), a well- 
known culinary vegetable, the Pastinaca 
sativa of botanists, the root of which fs 
deemed a valwable esculent. Besides their 
use for the table, parsneps are often culti- 
vated on an extensive scale as fodder for 
cattle, The milk of cows is improved in 
quality and increased in quantity by them; 
and they give the butter a fine saffron- 
yellow colour, as well as excellent flavour, 
Since the roots are not Hable to injury from 
frosts, they may remain in the ground all 
the winter, and be taken up as required. 

PAR/SON (persona, a person: Lat,), the 
rector or incumbent of a parish, who has 
the parochial charge or cure of souls; one 
who possesses all the rights of a parochial 
church; in his persom (whence the name), 


hy 102 feet. It was decorated with magni- 
ficent groups and statues, and its cost has 
been estimated at a milion and a half ater- 
ling. This magnificent temple, which had 
been m turn converted Into a Christian 
church and a Turkish mosyue, had resisted 
all the ravages of time; but in the year 
1687, when the Venetians besieged the 
citadel of Athens, under the command of 
General Konigsmarck, a bomb fell mest 
unluckily upon ft, setting flre to the powder 
which the Turks had stored up within it. 
This destroyed the roof, and reduced the 
whole building almost to ruins, It 1s atill 
magnificent, though greatly dilapidated. 
The chief portion of its sculptures are now 
in the British Museum, and form, with 
some other remains of antiquity, the col- 
lection termed the Flgin marbles. 

PARTHEN’OPE, one of the small planeta 
belonging to the group between Mars and 
Jupiter, and the eleventh in the order of 
discovery. 

PAR’TIAL (pars,a part: Lat.),in Botany, 
an epithet for subordinate; as, a partial 
umbel, a partial peduncle. A partial in- 
volucre i# placed at the foot of a partial 


umbel. 
PAR’TICErS CRIM‘INIsS (a sharer ip the 
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crime; Lat.), In Law, an accomplice, or one 
who participates tn the guilt, 

PAR‘TICIPLE (partictpium, from parti- 
cepa, sharing: Lat), in Grammar, a word 80 
called because, in certain languages, it par- 
tictpates tn the nature both of a noun anda 
verb; being variable through the genders, 
numbers, and cases, like the former, and re- 
garding time, action, &c., like the latter. 
Participles sometimes lose the properties 
of a verb, and become adjectives: as, she is 
a girl of engagtng manners; that man is an 
accomplished orator. 

PARTICLE (particula, the dim. of pars,a 
part: Zat.), in Physics, one of those minute 
portions of a body, the aggregation or col- 
Jection of which constitutes the whole masa. 
Sometimes the word is used in the same 
sense as atom.—— PARTICLES, in Grammar, 
Such parts of speech as are incapable of any 
inflection: as the preposition, conjunction, 
&c. The term is, however, more accurately 
applied to those minor words, which give 
clearness and precision toa sentence, but 
respecting whose exact use grammarians 
are notagreed Thus, in Greek, ge, ava, dé, 
&c.; in German, ja, wohl, &c.; in English, 
nome, then, truly, &c. It is also used to tn- 
dicate those words which are termed ev- , 
cliitcs, and which cannot be used separately, 
but must be joined with another word: as 
the que, in mrumaque, in Latin. 

PARTUTE ( partiatus, from partio, I divide: 
Jat), in Botany, an epithet for divided; 
thus, a partite leaf is a simple leaf scparated 
down to the base. 

PART’NERS (from part), inaship, strong 
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poration, or by régistration as a ‘limited 

company, the shareholders ina jotnt-stock 
company may protect themselves‘from all 
ability beyond the amount of their shares, 

PART’RIDGE (perdnz: Fr.; from per- 
diz: Gr.), the Perdox cineréa, a well-known 
bird. The common partridge is found all 
over Burope, The places in which par 
tridges most delight are corn-fields, espe- 
cially whilat the corn ia growing, for under 
cover of it they shelter and breed; and 
these are frequented by them when the 
corn ig cut down, for the sake of the grain 
neattered over them. The red-legged Par- 
tridge, a hird less esteemed both by sports- 
men and epicures, is the Perdia rufa of 
ornithologists. 

PAR’TY (partie: Fr), in Politics, a num- 
ber of persons, united for the purpose of 
promoting, by their joint endeavours, thelr 
own views, according to some principles on 
which all of them are agreed From the 
earliest times, mutual co-operation has been 
adopted for the execution of favourite de 
signs, But there is a tendency, in party, to 
generate narrow, false and illiberal princt- 
pies—a tbrorough follower of a party is, tn 
some Benbe, ASAVe, Free governments are 
the hotbeds of party, and probably, without 
the existence of opposing parties in a state, 
civil freedom would no longer exist. Party 
differs from faction in implying alesse dis- 
honournble association of persons, or more 
justifiable desi@ns.— PARTY, in Heraldry, 
the division of a fleld by a line running in 
the direction of an ordinary: thus, party 
per pale, party per fesse, & ——PAaRrTy, in 


| pleces of timber bolted round the mast, at, Military affairs, a smal! detachment or 
| the deck, to support the latter againat its | number of men sent upon any particular 
pressure; also similar supports round the’ duty, as a recruiting party, &c.——PARTY- 
| Capstan and pump. WALLS, When houses are bullt in contact 
, PART’NERSHIP, the association of two the law requires that each shall have ite 
or more persons for the prosecution of any own wall in order to prevent the spread of 
, trade, manufacture, or commercial enter- fire, and these walls are called party walls, 
priee, at their joint expense. In thiscase ——PaRTY-JURY, In Law, a jury conasiating 
1 the connection is formed by contract; each of half foreigners and half Englishmen. 
| partner furnishing such apart of the capital PART’LIS (paroulis : from para, beside ; 
, Stock, and being entitled to such a propor- and owla, the gums: Gr.), in Medicine, an 
tional share of profit, and subject to such inflammation, boll, or abscess in the gums; 
la proportional share of loss as may be a gum-bdoil. 
agreed upon ; or one or more of the partners PAS'CHAL CY'CLE, the cycle which 
| furnishing money or stock, and the others serves to show when Easter occurs. It {s 
contributing their services. A partnership formed by multiplying together 28, the cy- 
| or association of this kind isa standing or cle of the sun, and 19, the cycle of the moon. 
permanent company, and is denowinuteda PA‘’SHA, the name of officers in the 
jJirm or house. By a recent act of pariia- Turkish empire who, when appointed to pro- 
| ment, persons simply lending money to a vinces, are at once military conimanders, 
firm, and receiving in return a share of the judges, and recelversof taxes. They are dl- 
profits inatead of interest, are protected vided intothree classea, viz., pashas of one, 
from Hability for the debts of the firm. two,andthreetafls The vizirs #d serasker, 
There is no particular form of contract or commander-in-chief, are pashas of three 
| necessary for partnership, nor even a tails. The word is derived from the Persian 
writing. If no period has been fixed forits and signifies ‘ the foot of the Shah.’ It had 
dissolution, any one partner may dissolve been usual from an early period to style the 
ft; and if a periud has been fixed, it will be ministers of the Persian king his feet, 
| dissolved, in the absence of a proviso to hands, eyes, &c.; the governors of provinces, 
the contrary, by the bankruptcy, attain- as the chief supporters of the empire, being 
der, death, or, in the case of a female, the called his feet. 


marriage of o partner; but, as far as the 
public is concerned, notice must be given 
that it has been dlesolved. The partncrehip 
will be bound by the engagements of any 
partner, acting with reference to the joint 
business, By means of the act calied incor- 


PASIG/RAPHY (pas, all; and grapho, I 
write: Gr.),a system of universal writing, 
or a mode of writing what may be under- 
stood and used by all nations. Numerous 
attempts have been made to construct a unt: 
versal language, particularly by the philoso 
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phic and persevering Gernans; but hitherto 
all their efforts have been fruitless. 

PASQUINADE’ (Fr.), a satirical writing, 
directed against one or more persons, A 
mutilated statue, which was dug up at Rome 
nearly 300 years ago, and which now lies in 
the court of the Capitol, was named Pasquin, 
after an eccentric barber, near whose bouse 
it was at frat set up. To this,and another 
gtatue near it, named Marforie, satirical pla- 
cards, some of which were very severe, and 
1eflected on the highest persunages, were 
sMxed at night. Sixtus V. was greatly 
offended when one of them demanded ‘ why 
his shirt was so soiled,’ and was answered 
by the other that ‘his washerwoman’ (by 
whom was meant the pope's sister) ‘had 
become a princess. All satirical com post- 
tions in Rome have long been attributed to 
Pasquin, or pasted upon it. Hence the word 
pasguinade for a lampoon. The difference 
between a pasquinade and a satire is, that 
the end of the latteris to correctand reform, 
whtle that of the former fs only to ridicule 
and expose, 

PASS (pas: Fr.), in Military affaira, a 
narrow passage, Which renders the entrance 
into a country difficult for an army.—— 
Pass, among Miners, a frame of boards set 
sloping for the ore to slide down.——PAS8s 
OF ARMS, in Chivalry, a bridge, road, &c., 
which the ancient knights undertook to 
defend They who held a pass hung up 
their arms on trees, pales, columns, &c., 
erected for that purpose; and such as were 
disposed to dispute the pass touched one 
of the plecesa of armour with hia swerd, 
a challenge which the other was obliged 
to accept.—— Pass PAROLE, in Military nf- 
fairs, a command given at the head of an 
army,and cumimunicated by word of mouth 
to the rear.——Pasa-Wokp, aA secret word 
or countersign, which enables any person 
to pass through military stations. 

PASSAD’E, or PASSA’DO (a push: Jtal.), 
in Fencing, an advance or leap forward upon 
the enemy. Of these there are several kinds, 
AS passea within, above, beneath, to the 
right, the left, and passes under the Iine, 
&C.—— PAS8ADE, in the manége, a turn or 
course of a horse, backwards or forwards, 
on the same spot of ground. 

PAS'SAGE (Fr.), in Music, a succession 
of sounds, forming a member or phrase in 
a composition,_— BIRDS OF PasBaGK, thoge 
birds which at certain sexsons migrate, or 
pasa from one climate to another. (See 
MIGRATORY Birps, &c.J}——RIGHT OF 
PassaG@R, in Commerce, an imposition or 
duty exact by some princes, either by 
land or sea, in certain confived or narrow 
portions of their territories, on all vessels, 
and even sometimes on passengers, coming 
in or going out of them. 

PAS‘SANT (Fr.), in Heraldry, a term ap- 
plied toa lion or other animal in a shield, 
appearing to walk leisurely. When walk- 
ing with his head affronté, or looking full- 
faced, it is termed ant gardant. 

PASSE-PARTO T (Fy.), & master-key, or 
a key that anewors for several locks belong- 
a the same house or apartment, 

AS‘SERES (Lat), in Ornithology, the 
name given to an order of birds which 
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exhibit neither the violence of birds of 
prey nor the fixed regimen of the terres- 
trial birds, but which feed on insects, fruit 
or grain, and even small birds. They form 
the largest and least recognizable order. 
The feniales are generally smaller, and have 
less brilliant plumage than the males ; they 
live in pairs, and build their ncats in trees 
with great ingenuity. Power of flight, 
melody of voice, and brilliancy of plumage, 
are found in the highest perfection in one 
group or another of this extensive and 
varied order. As their beak varies accord- 
ing to the nature of their food, it has 
caused their classification into Dentirostres, 
having a notch and tooth-like process on 
each side of the margin of the upper man- 
dible, as in the thrushes and fiycatchers, 
Conirostres, having & thick, robust, conical 
beak, as amongst the crows and finches. 
Tenutrostres, having a long and slender 
bill, as amongst the humming birds and 
creepers; and Fussirustres, having a beak 
opening widely, as amongst the swallows 
and goat suckers, 

PAS’SIM (Lat.), a word of reference in 
vooks, signifying here and there; through- 
out; In many different places. 

PAS’SING-BELL, the bell that is tolled 
immediately after death. The passarng-bell 
was, at first, superstitiously intended to 
drive away any demon that might seek to 
take possession of the soul of the dying, on 
which account it was sometimes called the 
soul-bell, 

PAS‘BION-FLOWERS, a genus of climh- 
ing plants: nat. ord. Passyloracee ; con- 
taining numerous species, remarkable for 
the elegance and singular form of their 
flowers. They are ali natives of warm 
countries, and only one of them is suffi- 
ciently hardy to succeed well here in the 
open air, the others requiring shelter and 
heat. Thetr stems are woody, or, more 
frequently, herbaceous, provided with ten- 
drils, and bearing alternate simple or lobed 
leaves; the flowers are axillary, and sup- 
ported on peduncles; the calyx is widely 
spreading, and divided Into ten parts. To 
the base of the calyx is attached an inte- 
rior crown, composed of a great number of 
filaments. The Passylora cerulea, or blue- 
rayed common palmated passion-fower, has 
long slender stalks, ascending, upon any 
support by their claspers, thirty or forty 
feet high, with one large palmated leaf at 
each joint, and at the axillas large spreac- 
ing flowers, with whitish-green petals, and 
a blue radiated nectarium—succeeded by 
large, oval, yellowish fruit. It fowers from 
July until October; the flowers are very 
large and conspicuous, and thefr compo- 
sition is exceedingly curious and beautiful ; 
but they are only of one day’s duration, 
generally opening about 11 or 12 o’clock 
aud gradually closing the next day, when 
they assumea decayed appearance, and new 
flowers succeed. In some Roman Catholics 
countries, this flower is greatly venerated, 
because the instruments of Chriat’s passion 
are supposed to be represented by the parts 
of fructification, &o, 

PASSIVE (passivus: Lat.), in Granimar, 
a term given to a yerb which expresses 
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PASSOVER | 


the effect of an action performed by some 
agent; as, in Latin, doceor, I am taught, 
‘or, in English, she ¢s loved.—-PasstvE 
| COMMEROE, trade ip which the productions 
of a country are carried by foreigners in 
thelr own ships; opposed to actire com- 
merce. (See NAVIGATION Laws }]——~Paa- 
SIVE OBEDIENCE, in Civil Polity, denotes 
j not only quiet unresisting submission to 
| power, but implies the denial of the right 
of resistance, or the recognition of the 
duty to submit in all cases to the extating 
government.— PASsIVE PRAYER, among 
mystic divines, is a suspension of the soul 
or intellectual faculties, anda 3lelding only 
to the impulses of grace 
PAS’BOVER, or PAS’CHA, a solemn festi- 
val of the Jews, celebrated on the l4th day 
of the month folowing the vernal equinox ; 
aud instituted in con:memoration of their 
providential deliverance on the night be 
fore their departure from Egypt, when the 
deatroying angel, who put to death the 
first-born of the Exyptians, passed over 
those houses of the Hebrews which were 
sprinkled with the blood of a lanib. 
PABS’PORT (passeport: Fr), a written 
Heense froma king, governor, or other pro- 
per authority, granting permission to pass 
through his territories, or from one country 
to another, or to navigate a particular sea, 
without molestation, Also, a Heenree for 
finporting or exporting goods or moveables 
without paying the usual duties A pasaport 
uaually describes the perron, objecta, and 
Gestination of the bearer; it is also in 
tended to show that his character fs good, 
and that his design in travelling is law- 
ful. Passports are granted by the foreign 
office to respectable persona, ou payment 
of a small fee; but they may be obtained 
from the ambassadors, ministers, and con- 
suls of the various states. They must have 
the wee of the ambassadors or consuls of 
the countries into which the traveller In 
terdrto go. Austria and Russia are very 
particular on this point. Passports have, 
until very recently, been required by the 
natives of nearly all European countries, 
when thes pass even from one part of their 
| own state to another, 
PASTE (pate: Fr.), a soft composition, 
| Also, a kind of coloured glass made to {ml- 
| tate gems.——In Mineralogy, the mineral 
substance in which other substances arc 
| imbedded. 
PASTEL (pastillus, nx roll: Lat), in 
Painting, a crayon formed with any colour 
; and gum-water, and used for painting on 
| paper or parchment, The pictures pro 
| duced with pastels are not durable. 
PAS‘TERN (pasturon: Fr.), that part of 
| a horee’s foot which is under the fetlock 
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and reaches to the heel. 

PABTIC’CIO ({tal., from 
in Music, a word used to denote an opera 
composed of detached airs, by different 
composers, occasionally introduced.——1n 
Painting, 8 picture painted by a master, in 
imitation of the style of some other painter. 
Tenters and Luca Glordano were very suc- 
cessful in this beta 

PIS‘TIL (pastile: Fr.; from panttlius: 
Lat.), in Pharmacy, a species of lozenge; 
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aleo a compoundof chareoal with odor 
ferous matters, which diffuses an asrecable 
odour during its slow combustion, 

PAS’TORAL (pasturalts, pertaining to 
shepherds: Lat.), souething descriptive of 
a shepherd's Hfe; ora poem in which any 
action or passion is represented by its effects 
on a country life. The characteristics of 
this poem are siniplicity, brevity, and dell- 
cacy; the two first of which render an 
eclogzue or fds} natural, and the last delight- 
ful. As the earliest strains of poetry must 
have been heard in the primitive times of 
the human race, and as a shepherd's Hfe is 
supposed to be congenial with such effu- 
sious, We paturally consider poctry as lay. 
fing originated in the piscoral period , but 
the poetic idea of pastoral life, Where all fs 
purity and simplicity, is net supported hy 
experience, either in ancient or in moderu 
times ——PasTORAL, In Ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, o book relating to the cure of souls, 
it includes the execution of the duties of a 
clergyman, or the practical application of 
his theological Knowledge The chief part 
of canon Jaw ig comprised in the Pastoral of 
a Roman Catholle priest, while that of the 
Protestant munister consists of principles 
addressed merely to lis understanding, in 
cluding certain rules which experience has 
shown to be Important for the performance 
of clerical duties 

PAS’TURE, or PAS’TURE LAND (paea- 
tura, from pascor, I feed: Lat), in Agri- 
culture, ground covered with grass appro- 
priated for the food of cattle Perpetual 
pastures are buch as are never subjected to 
the plough, and never manured except by 
the cattle which feed on them  Artiflcuy 
pastures are gometiines mown, and seme- 
times receive a top dreasing of dung, &c, 

PATA‘'CHE (F*.), a teuder or small vessel 
employed in conveys ing men, or orders from 
one ship to another 

PATAVIN‘ITY, a term used by classical 
scholars to denote a pecullarity of Livy’s 
diction, ao denominated from Pataveum or 
Padua, the place of his nativity 

PATH, in Fortification, a kind of plat- 
form, resembling what fa called a horse. 
shoe; not always regular, but generally 
oval, encompassed only with @ parapet, and 
having nothing to flank ft, 

PATKE’, or PATTER! (Fr.), in Heraldry, 
a cross, having the arins smallin the eentre 
and widening towards their extremities, 
which are broad. 

PATEL’LA (patella, a small dish: Lat), 
in Anatomy,a bone which covers the fore 
part of the joint of the knee,gralled also 
rotula, and popularly the knee-pan, The 
patella fa composed internally of a cethular 
substance, covered by a thin bony plate; 
but fits cella are 80 extremely minute, that 
its strength {g upon the whole, very con 
siderable, It defends the articulation of 
the joint of the knee from external injury ; 
and likewise incieases the power of the 
muscles which act jn the extension of the 
leg, by removing their direction further 
from the centre of motion.——PATELLA, in 
Conchology, a genua of shell-fish, with a 
simple shell, of a conic or other gibbous 
fixure, and a very wide opening at the 
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mouth or bottom. The animal is popularly 
termed a limpet. 

PAT’ENTS, or LET’TERS-PA‘TENT 


atens, open; Lat.), writings sealed with 
the great seal, granting a dignity, an office, 
or a privilege,’or authorizing something 
which a person could not otherwise do or 
enjoy. They are called patent on account of 
their being open, and ready to be exhibited 
for the confirmation of the authority dele- 
gated by them. Peers of the realm are 
created, the Lord Chancellor, the Lords of 
the Treasury, and several other officers of 
state are appointed by letters patent —— 
LETTERS PATENT FOR INVENTIONS. In- 
ventors can obtain letters patent from the 
Crown protecting such inventions ag they 
have themselves made, or as they have 
derived from foreigners not domiciled in 
Great Britain. The invention must be new 
and useful. A bare principle not showing 
any practical application is not patentable. 
A provisional specification may be lodged 
in che first instance, and protection for the 
invention obtained for six months; but 
| befvre the expiration of this period a com- 
plete specification must be prepared, de- 
scribing fully and clearly the whole inven- 
tion, and this must be lodged with the 
Commissioners of Patents. The tnvention 
is then secured for three years; a payment 
of £50 will secure an additional term of 
four years, and the payment of the further 
sum of .£100 will extend the patent for an 
additional term of seven years, that is 
; fourteen years altogether. 
| tion is an important itustrument, and man) 
patents have become invalid by reason of 
their not complying with the rulea which 
the courts of law have laid down. ‘ Letters 
patent (anys Johnson's Patentee’s Manua!) 
are founded upon an implied compact 
between an inventor and the public. The 
| latter, through the Crown, secures to the 
former the monopoly of the invention with 
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all the advantages tlowing therefrom, for ! 


agiven pertod of time; and the inventor 
on his part undertakes to tell the com- 
munity what his invention really is, and 
to teach them how it may be practised and 
carried into effect when the monopoly shall 
have ceased. It is by this instrument that 
the public is made acquainted with the 
inventor’s secret, and he is bound in return 
for the privilege granted to him todescribe 
it clearly and fully, with the view of en- 
abling others,when the proper time comes, 
to work the invention, if they desire to do 
go. In the mean time, the public are en- 
titled to know. what it is they are proh{bited 
from using, that they may not unawares 
incur lability.’ All specifications are now 
printed, and they may be obtained at a low 
charge at the office of the Commissioners, 
who also issue periodical lists of patents 
granted. The Privy Council has the power 
of extending the term of a patent for a fur- 
ther period not exceeding fourteen years, 
but more than seven years is seldom grant- 
ed, and then only on the patentee showing 
that the invention is a valuable one, and 
that he has not been rewarded according to 
his Jeeerts. In case of infringement, a 
eatanteo may proceed elther by an action 
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for damages, or file a bill in char.cery for 
an injunction and an account. Foreign 
states also grant letters patent for inven- 
tions, called in France Brévets winvention., 
And an English patentee usually obtains 
patents abroad when the invention is of 
considerahle utility. 

PAT’ERA (a broad dish: Zat.), in Archf- 
tecture, an ornament frequently scen in ths 
Doric frieze, and in the tympans of arches. 
The patera was a small dish or vase in 
which the Romans offered consecrated food 
to the gods,and with which they made liba- 
tions; and hence it became an ornament of 
the Doric order, as that was nacd for tem- 
ples. It was also enclosed in urne with the 
ashes of the dead, after it lad been omployed 
in the offerings of wine and other liquors 
at the funeral. 

PAT’ERNOSTER (our Father: Lat.), the 
Lord’s prayer, bo calied from the two words 
with which it commences in Latin. The 
term js sometimes applied alsv to the rosary, 
or string of beads, used by Roman Catho- 
lies in their devotions, but more especially 
to every tenth large bead; for at this they 
repeat the Lord's prayer, and, at the inter- 
vening small ones, only an Ave Maria.—— 
In Architecture, an ornament cut in the 
form of beads, either oval or round, for 
astragals, &¢.——PATERNOSTER Cross, in 
Heraldry, a cross represented on the cscut- 
cheon as if made with beads, 

PATHET’IO NERVES (pathétikos, sensi- 
tive: G@r.), in Anatomy, a pair of very small 
nerves which arise in the brain, and run to 
the trochlear muscle of theeye. They have 
obtained theappellation pathetic, from thetr 
serving to move the eyes in the various 
passions. 

PATHOGNOMON'IO (pathogndmonilos: 
from pathos, suffering ; and gnomontkos, fit 
to give judgment: Gr.),in Medicine, a terin 

| applied to those symptoms which are pecu- 
Nar to, or exclusively characteristic of, a 
particular disease, 
PATHOL/OGY (pathologeo, I treat of dis- 
| ease : Gr.), that branch of medicine which 
is concerned with afseases, their causes and 
symptoms, Its objects are to ascertain the 
various symptoms which characterize the 
disorders of each organ of the body, and 
especially the diagnostic and pathogno- 
monic symptoms, which afford the means 
of discriminating hetween diseases that 
resemble each other; to determine the 
causes, both predisposing and exciting, oy 
which diseases are induced ; and to ascertain 
the modes of cure, and the nature and 
operation of the remedies adapted to the 
Various circumstances and periods of dis- 
eases. Physiolugy teaches the nature of the 
functions of the body ina state of health ; 
pathology, the various derangements of 
these functions which constitute disease, 

PA’THOS (a violent feeling: Gr.), that 
quality of nature and art which excites the 
feelings of pity and sympathy. 

PA‘TIENT (patiens: Lat), one who is 
under the direction of a physician, or other 
medical practitioner, for the cure of any 
disorder.—— PATIENT, in Physiology. that 
which receives impressions from externa) 
agents; or mmHRteyer . passively affected. 
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PATINA (na broad dish: Lat), in the 
Roman Catholic church, the cover of the 
chalice, used for holding particles of the 
consecrated wafer.——Also, in Numisma- 
tics, the fine rust with which coins become 
covered by lying In pecullar soils, and 
which not only preserves, but ornaments 
them. 

PAT’OIS (Fr), the dialect spoken by the 
lower classes, 

PA’/TRES CONSCRIP’TI (See Conscript 
FATRERS } 

PA‘'TRIARCH (patriarchés: from patria, 
a race; and archo, 1 govern: Gr.) properly 
signifies the head orchief of afamily. The 
name of patriarchs fs generally confined to 
tbe progenitors of the Israelites who lived 
before Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, &c ; 
or to the heads of families before the Quod, 
as the antediluvian patriarchs. The ap- 
pellation has from hence been transfered 
to the bishops of the first churches of the 
East; as, the patriarchs of Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem, Constantinople ——Pa- 
TRIAROHAL Cross, in Heraldry, a cross ap- 
propriated to the dignity of 4 patriarch, as 
the tripte crown was to that of the pope, 
The shaft of this cross is twice crossed, the 
lower transverse arm being longer than the 
upper, 

PATRI'CIAN (patrictus, from patres, fa- 
thers Lat), in Koman History, a title 
given at firat to the descendants of the Ke- 
ators whom Romulus was sald to have 
created, and called patres, ‘fathers’ It wus 
afterwaras enjoyed by those who became 
fenatora by other means than hereditary 
Tight. But the dignity of the pitricimns 
was lessened hy the fall of the republic, the 
civil wars, and the establishmentof the im- 
perial dignity. The word patrician, in its 
general and modern acceptation, signifles 
nohle; senatorial, not plebeian 

PAT‘RICK, 5St., Order of, an Irish order 
of knighthood, instituted by George 11J, in 
1783; and the only one belonging to Ireland, 
It consists of the sovereign, a prince of the 
blood-royal, a grand master, and fifteen 
hoights) The lord-lieutenantof Ircland for 
the time being fs grand master, 

PATRIS‘'TIC (pater, a father: Lat.), in 
Theology, that which belongs to the fathers 
of the church: a8 patrisiz theology, Ulera- 


ture, &e. 


PAT’ROL, or PATRO’LE (patrouilie: Fr.), . 


in Military language, a detachment, which 
usually consists of from four to elght men, 
under a corporal. They are drawn from the 
posts of a warrison town, and march, at the 
hourappointed by the cornmandant, through 
the streets to repress disorder. On the 
continent, the patro! is generally accom- 
panied by an officer of police. 

PA’‘TRON (Fr.; froin patronua, a protec- 
tor: Zat.), m its most general sense, sig- 
nifies one that apecially countenances and 
supports another, or lends his ald to ad- 
vance the tntereste of sume undertaking ; 
na,a patron of the fine arta; the patrona of 
& charitable institution, &c.——PaTROX, 
among the Romans, any person in power, 
under whose protection inferiors placed 
Wemselves, on certain conditions of obedi- 
ence and personalservice. Those protected 
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‘were called clienté? The duty of the 

was to be their clients’ counsellors fn dif 
cult cases, their advocates without payment 
tn legal proceedinga, their advisers in miat- 
ters of doubt, &e. After the fall of the 
commonwealth, the term patron was still 
applied to the advocate who defended his 
client's cause for hire.—_— PATRON was ulso 
a title conferred on a master who had freed 
his slave, the relation of patron commenic- 
ing when that of master exptred The 
patron was legal) heir to his freed-inen, if 
they died fntestate, or without lawful issue 
born after their freedom commenced. By 
the Paplan iaw, if a freed-man's fortune 
amounted to ten thousand sesterces, and 
he had three children, the patron was en- 
titled to a child's portion.—ParTror, In 
the Canon and Common Law, & person who, 
having the advowson of a parsonage, \icar- 
axe, or other apiritual office, belouging to 
bia manor, has the gift and dispoartiion of 
the benefice, and may present to it when- 
ever It becomes vacant —— PATON, fn the 
church of Rome, a guardtan or saint, whose 
nane a person bears, or under whose pro- 
tection he ig placed, and whom be invokes; 
or a saint, in whose name a church or order 
fg founded._—CarpDINAL PaTRON, the 
prime minister of the pope. 

PA‘TRONAGE (froin same), the right of 
presentation to livings——Lay patrinage, 
a right attached to a person either ag 
founder or ar hetr of the founder, or as 
possessor of the fee to which the patronage 
isannexed Keclesiastical patronage |s that 
which a person ts entitled to by virtne of 
some benefice which he bolds, In the 
church of Scotland, the right of presenta- 

[tion to Hvings has been at various times 
{the source of serious disputes; and dlare- 
| gard, In one or two fistances, of the ex- 
‘pressed wish of the parishtoners, was the 
Cause of the xreat secession froin the Scot- 
tish kirk, which took place tn 1448. But, by 
Lord Aberdeen's act, the right of the mem- 
bers of the church to bave, within certain 
limits, a volce in the nomination of their 
pastors, was acknowledged ——ARMS OF 
PATRONAGR, tn Heraldry, those arms on the 
top of which are some marks of subjection 
and dependence 

PATRONYM'IC = (patronumkos, — from 
patér, a father; and onoma, a name: @r,), 
& term applied to such names of men and 
women as are derived from those of their 
parents or ancestors; as Tydides, the son 
of Tydeus, 

PAULIC IANS, tn Ecclesiastical Htatory, 
abranch of the anclent ManicBees, ao called 
from thelr founder, Paulus, an Armenjan, 
For several centuries they suffered great 
persecution, and were at Jenuth wholly 
Cxtt rinfnated 

PAUL'S, ST. This beautiful cathedral, 
built upon an eminence fn London to the 
north of the Thames, was completed in 
thirty-five auccesatve years, under one ar- 
chitert, Bir Christopher Wren ; one master 
mason, Thomas Strong; and one bishop of 
London, Dr. Henry Compton. The first ca- 
thedral which occupied this site is, without 
much authority, supposed to have been 
buflt om the foundation of a temple of 
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Diana. It was burned down in 1086. The 
atructure which succeeded was commenced 
immediately; and, its choir having been 
consumed by fire in 1335, it was consecrated 
fn 1240, and entirely completed in 1315, 
having heen 225 years in building. Its 
steeple was destroyed by lightning In 1443, 
but was rebuilt: and the church was, toa 
great extent, burned {in 1681; repaira were 
commenced in 1663, but were interrupted 
by the civil wars; and it was totally con- 
sumed by the conflagration of 1666. The 
first stone of the present building was laid 
June 21st, 1675, and it was finished fn 1710; 
having cost 736,752/. 28. 33d. It is of Port- 
tand stone, fn the form of across; its length 
ts 500 feet from east to west; its width, 223 
feet from north to south; and {ta height, 
340 feet. The weight of the ball ts 5600 Ibs., 
and that of the cross 3360 Ibs. The height 
to the cross from the centre of the floor !s 
404 feet, and the ascent to the cross ts by 
616 ateps. It stands on a plot of more than 
two acres, and the iron balustrade round the 
church-yard is three furlonge and one-fifth 
Inlength. Two rows of massy pfers divide 
the interior Into a naveand side aisles. The 
weat front towards Ludgate-street, forming 
the grand entrance, has an elevated portico 
of tweive Corinthian columns, with an up- 
per portico of efght pillars of the Com- 
posite order, supporting a triangular pedi- 
ment, having an entablature representing, 
in reltef, the conversion of 8t. Paul. The 
dome fs the most remarkable object tn the 
view of London, 

PAU’PERISM 
fee Poor LAWS. 

PAUBE (pauo, I make to cease: Gr.), in 
Music, a character denoting a cessation of 
sound. It is longer than a common rest, 
which 1s, in length, equal to some note; 
and laste during the time of one, two, or 
more DATs. 

PAVAN’ (paro, a peacock: Lat.), a slow 
aud stately dance, which was formerly prao- 
tised in England, but fs now confined to 
Spain. It derived {ts uame from the pecu- 
1 ar dresaes of the dancers, which produced 
afancied resemblance tothe tail ofa peacock, 

PAVEMENT (parmmentum, from parto, I 
atrike; Lat), a floor or covering consisting 
of stones, pricks, or other sultable material, 
fnld on the carth jn such a manner aa to 
make a hard and convenfent surface for 
norses, carriages, or fuot-parsengers —— 
Pavements of lava, with elevated side-walka, 
are found at Herculaneum and Pompell; but 
the earliest, paved streeta of which any 
account ha¥ come down to us are those of 
Cordova, in Spain, which was paved with 
atoues #0 early as the middle of the 9th 
century. London, tt fs sald, was not paved 
till the 12th century, and then only very 
partially; nor was it until five more cen- 
turies had passed away that this kind of 
atreot accommodation was by any means 
general. Experiments have been tried with 
metal, wood, asphalte, &c., but atone pave- 
ment has yet retained fits place, where 
macadamizing has not superseded it, If 
the traffic is very great, it seems superior 
tn durability and economy to every other 
contrivance. 


auper,a poorman: Lat.) 
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PAVIL‘ION (pavillon: Fr.), in Architec- 
ture,a kind of turret or building, usually 
insulated and contained under a singio 
roof, which is often in the form of a dome. 
Sometimes a pavilion tga projecting part in 
front of a building, and sometimes it flanks a 
corner; it is usually higher than the other 
portions, Summer-houses in gardens are 
often called by this name; but {mproperly. 
——In Military affairs, a tent raised on poles, 
PA‘VO (a peacock: Jat). [See PEA- 


COCK.) 

PAY™MASTER OF THE FOR‘OES. The 
office of this functionary was formerly very 
lucrative, as he had the Interest of large 
sums left In his hands for a considerable 
time. He was, ex oficio, a privy councillor, 
and sometimes in the cabinet; but the 
duties were annexed, afew years ago, to 
another post, and the office no longer 
exists 

PEA (ptsa: Sax.; from pisum: Lat), in 
Botany, a plant and its fruit, of the genus 
Pisum ; cultivation has produced many va- 
rheties. Ithasheen cultivated from remoto 
antiquity, and forms one of the most valu- 
able of culinary vegetables, being nutri- 
tlous, especially when green, {n which state 
it forms an agreeable article of food. This 
plant has a papillonaceous flower, and the 
pericarp is a lezume, called in popular lan- 
guage a pod. Peas are sometimes ground 
into flour, and mixed with that obtained 
from wheat, but the bread ts rendered 
heavy and unwholesome. In the plural we 
write peas for two or more individual seeds, 
but pease for an indefinite number in 
quantity or bulk. 

PEACE (paiz: Fr), in a political sense, 
freedom from war with a foreign power, or 
from interna! commotion. Alsothat quiet, 
order, and security which is guaranteed by 
the lawe This latter fs termed the peace 
of the king, and consists in that security, 
both of life and goods, which the soverei 
promises to all his subjects, or others who 
are under his protection; such is the peace 
of the king’s highways, which consists in 
freedom from all annoyance and molesta- 
tion 

PEACH (péche: (Fr.), in Botany, a tree 
and its fruit, of the genus Amygdalus, There 
are several species, and by cultivation a 
great number of varieties have been ob- 
tained It belongs to the natural family 
Roracee ; the leaves are alternate, simple, 
lanceolate, acute, and finely serrated ; the 
Nowers appear before the leaves, are very 
heautiful, and diffuse an agreeable odour, 
The fruit is a large downy drupe, contain- 
ing a stone that is deeply furrowed and 
rough externally, which character distin- 
guishes it both from the almond and the 
apricot It originally came from ea eit 
but {t was not introduced into Engiand ti 
about the year 1560. 

PE’ACOCK, a beautifal genus of gallina- 
ceous birds, originally natives of India, It 
includes only the common peacock (Pavo 
cristatus), and the Javanese peacock (Pavo 
Javanicus). The name properly belongs to 
the male, but it is popularly applied to the 
apecies In general; though the female is, 
for distinction’s sake, called a peahen. Like 
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other domesticated birds, the common pea- 
cock exhibits several varieties. The ordi- 
nary length of this splendid bird, from the 
tip of the bill to that of the full-grown fan- 
expanded tail, is about four feet. The 
female ita rather less; and her tratn fs not 
only very short, but destitute of those 
brilliant hues and striking beauties which 
adorn the male, her crest, too, Is Ivss de- 
veloped, and her whole plumage partakes 
of acinereous hue. When pleased, the pcn- 
cock erects his tail, unfolds his feathers, 
and frequently turns round, as if to catch 
the sunbeams in every direction, accom- 
panying this movement with a hollow 
murmuring. At other times hia cry {s very 
disagreeable, and often repeated, especially 
before rain. Every year he sheds his 
plumes, and courts the most obscure re- 
treats till the returning spring renews his 
lustre. The Javanese peacock resembics 
the common kind, but has a larger crest. 
PEAR (pera: Suz.), the fruit of the Pyrus 
domestica, a tree growing wild in several 
parts of Europe, but of which many kinds 
are cultivated in all temperate climates. 
PEARL (perle: Fy.), in Natural History, a 
hard, white, shining body, usually of a glo- 
bular, but sumetimes of a pyriform shape. 
It ia formed by certaiu bivalve molluscs, 
belonging to different genera. The orieutal 
pearls of commerce are obtained from the 
Meleagrina marguritvera, and other species 
of shellfigh called ‘pearl oysters’ Pearis 
consist of concentric layers of a fine com- 
pact nacre, or substance identical with 
that which lines the inside of the she'l, the 
Jayers being alternately membrane and car- 
bonate of ime. It fs this structure which 
occasions the play of Iight called pearly 
iridescence. They are, sometimes found 
free, and detached from the lobes of the 
mantle; but are most usually adherent to 
the nacroug coat of the shell, which, on that 
account, is termed mother of pearl They 
are the consequence of a disease {1 the filah, 
caused by the introduction of foreign bodies 
within the shells. Pearls were held in the 
highest estimation by the ancients, with 
whom they were of an enormous price. In 
modern times their value {s greatly lessened 
—jt is probable, by the very beautiful imita- 
tiuns which may be obtained at a trifling 
cost. When pearls are very small, they 
are termed eeed-pearia, The seas about the 
East Indies and America yield pearl-fish in 
ereat abundance; and they are found with 
good pearls in several parts of Europe. In 
the east, the coasts of the island of Ceylon 
and the Persian gulf are the localities most 
celebrated for pear] fisheries; and fi the 
west, the coast of Terra-firma and the gulf 
of Mexico. The European pearls arc chiefly 
found in rivers of Scotland and Bavaria. 
These are the produce of mollusca belong- 
ing to the genua Unto. The worth of a 
pearl ts in proportion to its magnitude, 
roundness of form, polish, and clear lustre. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, a pearl is found 
as large as 2 nutmeg. One of the most 
remarkable peraris of which we have any 
authentic account is that mentioned by 
Tavernier; {t was obtained at Catifa, in 
Arabia, a fishery famous in the days of 
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Pliny, and cost’ the enormous sum of 
110,400. I¢ was pear-shaped, regular, and 
without blemish ; it was from two to three 
inches Jong, and nearly one inch in dia 
meter, Even in antiquity, pearls were an 
object of luxury. One worth about 84,0001. 
of our money {s said to have been dissolved 
by Cleopatra at a banquet, and drunk off , 
to Antony's health Tho largest known 
pearl now in existence ta in the Hope col- 
lection. It is two inches long and four in 
circumference, and weighs 1900 graina.—— 
Artyicial pearla are small globules or pear- 
shaped spheroids of thin glass, perforated 
with two opposite holes, through which | 
they are strung, and mounted tnto neck- 
laces, &c., like real pearl ornaments. The | 
liquor employed to imitate the pearly lustre | 
1s called essence dorvent, which is prepared 
by throwing into water of ammonia the | 
brilliant lamella separated, by washing and | 
friction, froin the scales of the bleak, a 
sinall river fish The ammonia renders | 
them sufficiently soft and flexible to adhere 
closely to the tanner surface of the glase, | 
and passes off by the drying. The French 
are particularly successful in this manufac- | 
ture There are various other methods of ; 
imitating pearls, in which also the French | 


are sald to excel, 

PEARL’-ASH, a fixed alkaline salt, pre- 
pared chiefly In America, Germany, Russia, 
and Poland, by disaolving out the salts 
contained in the ashes of Uurnt wood, 
evaporating the solution to dryness, and 
calcining the residue for a considerable 
time in a fuinace moderately hot. Pearl- 
ashes are much used in the manufacture of 
glass, and, for that purpose, require no 
preparation, except when very great trans- 
parency is desired. 

PEAT (pyt: Jal), a congeries of deca) ed 
vegetable mattcr, generally including 
trunks of trees, Icaves, fruits, stringy 
fibres, and the remains of aquatic mosses. 
In most cases, the plant which chiefly forms 
the peat) matteris asmall moss, the Sp : 
num palhetre. It continues gruwing upwards 
from the points of the shouts, wile decay 
isadvancing in a similar manner from their 
lower extremities, a thick close mass of 
vegetable substance, which rots below ag it 
forms above, being produced, The rotten 
part {s peat or turf, It occurs in extensive 
beds, called peat-moases, occupying the gur- 
fare of the soil, or covered to the depth of 
a few feet with sand, gravel, &c, It ta the 
common fuel of large diatricts of Wales 
and Scotland, and of some parts of Eng- 
land where coals are very den. It constl- 
tutes the fuel of a large part of Ireland, 
where it covers thousands of acres. When 
powerfully compressed, it forma a dense 
and excellent fuel, the more valuable for 
many purposes since it contains no sul- 
phur. 

PEB’BLES panel: Saz.), round nodules, 
particularily of sillceous minerals, such as 
rock-zrystal, agates, &c.——The term is 
used by opticians to express the trans- 
parentand colourless rock-crystal or quarts, 
used Asa substitute for glass in spectacles ; 
ita hardness makes it little likely to ba 
scratched, 
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PEOOCARY, the name of two South 
Ainerican animals allied to the hog, but 
distinguished by the absence of the outer 
toe of the hind foot, and the presence of a 
pecullar gland, which exudes its secretion 
by an orifice situated in the back: whence 
Cuvier devised the name of Dicotyles (two 
pavels) forthe genus, The collared peccary 
(Dicotyles torquatus), and the white lipped 
peccary (Dicotyles labiatus), are the only 
known species. 

PECH’BLEND, or PITCH’BLEND, in 
Mineralogy, ore of uranium; a metallic 
subatance of a Diackish or deep fron-grey 
colour, sometimes spotted with red; it is 
found in masses in Swedish and Saxon 
mines, and is generally stratified with other 
minerals. 

PECK, a dry measure of eight quarts, 
being the fourth part of a bushel, The 
imperial peck contains 65455 cubic inches. 

PEC’'TEN (a comb: Lat.), a large genus 
of Conchifera, bivalve mollusca, whose 
shells have a hinge like that of the oyster, 
but usually marked with ribs which radiate 
from the summit of each vaive to the cir- 
cumference, and furnished with two pro- 
ceases called ears. Pectens obtain their 
pame from the ribs or ridges of their 
shellg running {fn straight linea like the 
teethofacomb. They arecomionly called 
clams, The scallop (Pecten mazunus) and 
quin (P. opercularis) are esteemed delica- 
cles; the latter covers extensive banks, 
expectally on the N.and W. of Ireland. The 
body of the scallop is bright orange or 
acariet; the shell 18 used for ‘scalloping ’ 
oysters; formerly {t was used as a drinking 
cup, and celebrated as such in Osstan'’s ‘Hall 
of Shells” An allied species hag received 
the name of St. James's shell (P. Jacobus); 
it was worn by pilgrims to the Holy Land, 
and became the badge of several orders of 
knighthood, 

PECTIN (péktos, thick, as opposed to 
liquid: Gro, the gelatinizing principle of 
certain vegetables, such as currants, ap- 
plea, &c. It may be obtained abundantly 
from some esculent roots—carrote, fur ex- 
ample, which, on this account, are ao useful 
as ingredients {in soup. Pectin, or pectic 
acid, ig in the fori of a jelly, which affords 
insoluble compounds with the earths and 
several other metallic oxides. 

PECTINATED, or PECTINATE (pecti- 
natua, froin pecten, a comb: Lat), in Natu- 
ral History, an epithet for anything which 
ta toothed like a comb.——A mineral is sald 
to be pect d, when it presents short 
fAlnments, crystals, or branches, nearly 
paraliel and equidistant. 

PEO’TORAL (pectoralis, from pectus, the 
breast: Lat), an epithet for whatever re- 
lates to the breast; hence vectoral fins, the 
anterior and lateral flung, which represent, 
in fishes, the fore-Jegs or anterior mei- 
bers of other vertebrates. 

PEOC’'ULATOR (Lat.), in Roman Law, a 
public officer who embezzled the public 


moneys. 

PEOU'LIAR (pecultaris, special: Lat), 
in Ecclesiastica] Law, an excinpt jurisdic- 
tion, which ia not under the ordinary of 
the diocese. Pecullara are royal, of which 
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the king is ordinary : those of archbishops, 
bishops, deans, chapters, &c.——CoURT OF 
PEOULIABS, & branch of the court of arches 
belonging to the archhishop of Canterbury, 
which takes cognizance of matters relating 
to parishes that havea peculiar sdiction, 

PED’/AGOGUE (paidagigos: from pais, a 
child; and agégos,a leading: Gr.), a slave 
of a superior order, to whom a child was 
intrusted from about the age of seven till 
he became a youth, by the Greeks and 
Romans, particularly the former. To him 
was committed the charge of giving !n- 
struction in the inferior branches of edu- 
cation, and he accompanied his pupil to the 
masters who taught the other branches, 

PED‘ALS (pedalis, pertaining to the 
foot: Lat.), in Music, the keys which are 
played by the feet, and by which the 
deepest bass pipes of an organ are sounded, 
It is worthy of notice that England, which 
was the first to introduce the organ into 
churches generally, was the last to adopt 
the obvious improvement of pedals. A 
pedal is also attached toa piano to strength- 
en and prolong the tones. Jn a harp, the 
pedal serves to elevate the notes half a 
tone; and it is used fora variety of other 
purposes 1n musical instruments, such as 
coupling and drawing stops, swelling, blow- 
ing a bellows, &c. 

PED’/ATE (pea, a foot: Lat), in Botany, 
an epithet applied tu a palmate leaf, having 
the two lateral lobes divided into smaller 
segments, the midribs of which do not run 
directly into the common central polnt. 

PEDESTAL (piédestul: Fyr.), in Architec- 
ture, the lowest part of a wall or column, 
being that which serves as its stand. It 
consists of three parts, a trunk or dye, 
which forms the body; a cornice, which 
forms the head; and a base, which forins 
the foot, 

PED'ICLE (pediculus, the dim, of pes, a 
foot: Lat), in Botany, the ultimace division 
of a common peduncle, 

PEDIC'ULUS (Lat.), In HBntomology, a 
genus of parasitic apterous insects, conm- 
monly termed lice in the order Anophera. 
There are many species, some of which 
infest quadrupeds, some birds, and some 
human beings. 

PED'IMENT, in Architecture, a kind of 
low pinnacle, which serves to complete a 
frontispiece, and which finishes the fronts 
of buildings, or is placed as an ornament 
over gates, doora, windows, or niches, The 
pediment is ordinarily angular, but some- 
times i¢ furms the arc of a circle, or some 
other curve. The parts of a pediment are— 
1. the tympanum, or central triangular 
part; 2. the cornice, which crowns it; and 
3. the entablature, which serves as its base. 
The tympanum is often decorated with 
sculpture. 

PEDOM’ETER (pes, a foot: Lat; and 
metron, & measure: @.), an instrument by 
which paces are numbered, and the distance 
from place to place ascertained. It also 
marks the revolutions of carriage-wheels, 
This is done by means of wheels with teeth 
and a chain or string fastened to the foot, 
or to the carriage-wheel; and the wheels 
advance a division at every step, or at every 
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revotution. The tnstrument ts generally in | 
the form ofa watch. 

PEDUN’CLE ia dim. from pea, a foot: | 
Lat.), tu Botany, the stem or stalk that sup- 
ports the fructification of a plant, and of 
couree the fruit. <A ped flower ts 
one which grows on a peduncle. 

PEER (pair: FY.; froin pay, equal: Lat), 
a sobleman of the realm. The lords of 
parliament are the peers of each other; 
for, whatever formality or precedence may 
attach to the title of duke, marjuis, earl, 
or viscount, it is a barony which conveys 
the right to a seat in parliament, and con- 
fers every privilege annexcd. It fs aga 
baron, not asa duke, bishop, &c , that a peer 
site in parliament; and the parliamentary 
rights are, at the present day, the essence 
of nobility. In compliance with an ancient 
practice, peers are sometimes still created 
by titles which convey the tdea of local 
rights to which they have in reality no pre- 
tensicn ; but though this is a mere form, 
the rank they gain is not an empty one; it 
is that of an hereditary legislator of the 
realm. A peeris not to be put upon any 
inquest, cven though the cause have a rela 
tion to two peers; and where a peer is de 
fendant in a court of equity, he ts not to be 
sworn to his answer, which ts to be received 
upon the faith of his honour; but when he 
is to answer to interrogatories, or to make 
an affidavit, or to be exainined asa witness, 
he isto be sworn. A peer is free from arrest, 
in civil cases, at ali times. (See PaRLia- 
MENT.) Trialofa Peer. It ta a maxim of 
the first Importance, that those public men 
who, in a free country particularly, will 
always be Hable to the dangers of political 
animosity, should be secured against poa- 
sible popular injustice ; and for this reason, 
as well as because, with the rest of his 
feBow-subjects, he claims to be tried by his 
equals, @ peer must be arraigned, whether 
on 8 Charge of treason or of felony, before 
the house of which he isa member. After 
the evidence for the prosecution and the 
answer have been heard, the lord high-stew- 
ard openly demands of each Jord whether 
the prisuner, calling him by his name, ts 
gulity of the crime for which he is arraigned; 
and each lord, laying his right hand upon 
his left breast, separately anawers, ‘Guilty,’ 
or ‘Not Guilty, upon my honour.’ If, by 
a majority of votes, the prisoner be found 
gulity, he {s brought to the bar again; the 
high-steward acquaints him with the ver- 
Gict of his peers, and passes sentence and 
jucgment accordingly; or, acting as he 
does by commission, the high-steward may 
take time to advise upon the judgment, and 
his office continues Cf{ll that ts passed. The 
appointment of a high-steward only takes 
place when the parliament is not sitting; 
and the trial is said to be In the court of the 
high-steward of England. The peers officiate 
at once as jurors and judges; their speaker 
collects the votes; and the trial is sald to 
be In the high court of parllament. In mere 
misdemeanors, a peer ia tried, like a com- 
moner, by a jury. There are two peculiari- 
ties attending the trial of a peer: Ist, the 
number of jurors is greater than ordinary, 
every peer having a right to sit; 3ndly, 
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auanimity ts not required, but the dectaton 


| depends upon the majority, which, however, 


muat amount to twelve. 

PEER’KSS, a woman who {as nohle by 
descent, creation, or marriagd. If a peeress 
by descent or creation marries a person 
under the degree of nobility, she still con- 
tinuea noble; but if she has obtained the 
Gtgnity by marriage only, she toses it by a 
subsequent marriage with a oommoner, 
though, by the courtesy of England, she al- 
ways retains her title. A pecress, though she 
cannot alt tn paritlament, has the orf Heres 
of a peer; rite cannot be arreated for debt 
or trespass, and must be tried by her peers, 

PEGASUS (Lat), in Astronom), & con- 
stellation {n the northern hemisphere = It 
derives its name from Peguaua, the winged 
horse, which, according to some, sprang 
from the bload of the Gorgon Medusa, after 


Perseus, a aon of Jupiter, had cut off her | 


head. The Greeks prebably derived the 
Jdea of a winged horse from the Assyrians, 
amongst whose sculptures the Ggure hus 
been found 

PEINE FORTE ET DURE (violent and 
severe pain: Fr.). (Bee QUESTION.) 

PELA‘GIANS, a 
peared about the beginning of the 5th 
century Pelagius, the founder of {t, waa 
born {n Wales, and his real name was Mor- 
gan, which In the Welsh language signifies 


| sea born; whence the Latin name Pelagtus. 


Augustine gives him the character of a 
very pious man, and a person of superior 
birth, Among other pecultfarities, Lhe Pe- 
lagians denied original sin, maintaining 
that Adam would have died whether he 
had sinned or not; that we derive no cor- 
ruption from his guilt, 
powers are suMicient for our justification ; 
that by free will we fall into sin, and by 
the voluntary exercise of the same will we 
may repent and reform, the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirlt not being 
necessary to awaken a religious feeling, or 
to assist us towards perfection. Augustine 
strongly opposed the teaching of Pelagius, 
and succeeded in having it rejected by the 
great majority of the church. But there 
afterwards arose another sect, the Semii- 
Pelagians, which spread much more widely. 
This was originated by Cassianus, an eastern 
monk, who taught that man has no need 
of internal preventing-grace; that the 
natural powers of man are sufficient to 
begin the renovation of hfs soul, and that 
he can have faith and a purpoge of living 
holfly, although he requires dM ine assist- 
ance and grace to enable him to persevere. 
Controversies concerning the nature aud 
node of divine grace necessary for salvn- 
tion then commenced, and have never 
ceased to agitate the church, 

PEL’ICAN (pelekun: Gr.), a web-footed 
bird larger than a swan, inhabiting marshy 
and uucultivated places, particularly islands 
and lakes where sedges abound, The Dill 
is straight, except at the point, and it has 
a skin reaching down the neck, which forma 
a pouch capable of being distended so aa 
to be very capacious. There are several 
species ; the common pelican is an inbabit- 
ant of the eastern part of Europe and Africa 
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The feinale pelican has & peculiar tender- 
ness for her young, and feeds them with 
fish that have been macerated for soine 
time in her pouch; hence has arisen the 
fabulous story ef her feeding them by driw- 
ing blood from her breast. Peltcans are 
garious, very fond of fish, and, when 
arassed or pursued, readily reject the con- 
tente of their stomach, fhe the gull tribe 
PELLA’/GRA (pella, the skin; and agra, 

a catching: Gr.), In Medicine, the name 

given to a disease, or complication of dis- 

eases, Common to the Inhabltants of the 

Lombardo-Venetian plains It isa apecies 

of elephantiasis ; it begins by an erysipela- 

tous eruption of the skin, and Is frequently 
accompanied by remarkable laseitude, me- 
lancholy, moroseness, and hy pochondriagsis, 
withan evident propensity to suicide Ie 
is alniost confimed to the agricultural popu- 
lation and the poorest classes 
/'  PEL/LICLE (pellicula, the dum. of pr llig, a 
{+ gkin. Lat), any thin shin, whether animal 
or vegetable; also the skin whieh foruis on 
| the surface of some evaporating Hquids 
PEL/UITORY, the name of several pl inte 
of different genera Of these the root of 
the Anthemts Pyrethrion, acompoasite plang, 
termed Pellitory af Spain, hts & pungent 
flavour, when chewed 4¢ promote- the low 
of saliva, and is often usefal ip the tooth- 
ache The Pellitory of the wall is vn species 
of Purtetarta, a common Wecd on Walls 
PRELLS (pellas, a skin. Lat - from the 
| parchiments used), CLERK OF THF, an off}- 
cer of the English exchequer, Who enters 
every teller's bill on the parchment rolls, 
)! the roll of recelpta, and the roll of dix- 
| Durscments, 
PEL‘/TA (Lat ; from peltté: Gi), in An- 
tiqtity, a small, Heit, and manageable 
buckler. - — Jn Botany, a term used fn de- 
siribing Hchena, to denote a fat sifleld, 
without any elevated rint, as in the Peltidee 

PEL/TATE (from last), in Botany, a leaf 
or any other organ fixed ton stalk by the 
centre, or by some point distinctly within 
the margin. 

PEL/TRY (pelz: Ger ; from pelits,a skin: 
Lat.), the skina of different kinds of wild 
animals found in high northern latitudes, 
such as the beaver, sable, wolf, &c., before 
they have received any preparation. If 
the inner side has been tanned by an alu- 
minous process, they are tered furs. 

PEL’VIS (Lat,), the cavity formed by the 
hip bones. Each side of the pelvic arch is 
composed of three bones, which are soldered 
together jughe adult, and form the os tnno- 
minatum of the anatomist. The largest of 
these is the dlzem, which is united to that 
portion of the vertebral column called the 
sacrum; the middle bone is the ischium, 
and the lowest the pubis, Which joins its 
fellow on the opposite side, and forme ag tt 
wore the crown of the arch. 

PEM‘ICAN,a preparation of reindeer \ cni- 
gon used by traders and hunters in British 
North America. The meat is first dried, 
and after being pounded is mixed with fat, 
wenerally the suet of the bison, It is then 
sewed up ina bag of undressed hide with 
the hairy side outwards, 

PEN( penna, feather: Zat.),an Instru- 
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ment used for writing, made either of the 
quill of some large fowl, of metal, or of any 
other material. In ancient times, reeds 
were split and shaped to a point similar to 
our pens; and qufils are supposed not to 
have been employed for writing till the 
6th century. Metallic pens were first made 
in 1803, but they were oot used to any 
extent until about the year 1830. In mann 
facturing them, the steel 18 pressed into 
thin sheets, then cut Into slips, annealed 
for fourteen hours, and again passed under 
the roller. By meana of a peculiar cutting- 
machine, the pens are formed 1n 4 falchion 
shape. The preparation for making the 
slit then takes place. An extremely fine- 
edged chisel is brought down upon each pen 
separately, and is allowed to penetrate two- 
thirds through ita substance. A piece ig 
next cut out at the upper end of the slit, 
which ia called prercing. The proper shape 
18 given by meins of a punch fitting into 
a corresponding concavity, The pens are 
then heated red-hot and dipped into of], and 
afterwards polished by a pecultarapparatus, 
in which they are placed, and to which a 
motion {a given resembling that required 
{in shaking together materials fn a bag. 
After this they are tempered in #& box, and 
brought to a blue colour, beng carefully 
watched, and the heat being lessencd 
whenever a shade of yellow fg ohgerved on 
their surface. The slit is now completed 
by touching 168 side with a pair of pincers 
The process varies a little in different 
manufactories, but the principles on which 
it ig conducted are very similar in all. 
Pong are sometimes made or tipped with 
other metals, to prevent rapid corrosion oF 
wear; hut the mode of manufacture re- 
malus almost the same.——FOUNTAIN PEN, 
a pen made of silver, or other metal, so 
contrived as to contain a considerable 
quantity of ink. This, Mowing out by gene 
tle degrees, supplies the writer a loug tine 
without his being under the necessity of 
taking fresh ink. 

PR‘NAL LAWS (penalis, belonging to 
punishment: Zat.), laws made for the pu- 
nishmeut of criminal offences. The term 
is understoud specially to comprehend thove 
which were enacted to prevent the practice 
of the Roman Catholic religion, in con- 
sequence of ita being considered Incom- 
patible with civil and religious liberty. 
After many of them had been froin time to 
time relaxed or repealed, all restrictions 
and disabilities, except those regarding a 
few offices with which the safety of the 
establisbed church is intimately connected, 
were removed by the re‘tzef bill puased in 1829, 

PENALTY (pena, punishnient: Lat), a 
fine or forfeiture, by way of punishinent; 
it includes imprisonment, whipping, &c. 
PEN’ANCE (sane dervv ), in Keclesiastical 
Law, the infliction of some pain or bodily 
suffering, as fasting, flagellation, &c.; of 
an exercise of repentance for some sin, 
either voluntary or imposed. It relatea 
more especially to sufferings of the body, as 
penitence or repentance does to the regrets 
and sorrows of the mind. Penance is one of 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Cathe 
He church. 
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PENATES } 

PENATES (Zat.), in Roman Antiquity 
tutelar deities, either of countries or of 
particular houses, in which last sense they 
were the same with the Lares, 

PEN‘CIL (penteillum : Lat.), asmall brush 
used by painters for laying on their colours. 
Pencils are of various kinds, sizes, and 
materials; the larger kinds are made of 
swine’s bristles, the thick ende of which 
are bound to a stick or handle, and, when 
very large, are called brushes. The finer are 
made of the hair of camels, badgers, and 
aquirrels, and of the down of swans ; these 
are tied at the upper end, and enclosed in a 
quill. All of the latter kind, when good, on 
being drawn between the lips, come to a fine 
point.—— BLACK-LEAD PENOILS, slips of 
black lead (plumbago or graphite), enclosed 
in cylindrical or prismatic piecer of cedar, 
and pointed at one end. They are of dif- 
ferent sizes and qualities, according to the 
purposes for which they are intended ver- 
pointed pencils are merely very slender 
cylinders of black lead so placed in metallic 
or other cases, that they can be acrewed out 
at pleasure: the points belng protected 
when out of uge, and never requiring to be 
cut.—— PENCIL OF Rays, in Optics, a num- 
ber of rays diverging from some luminous 
point, which, after falling upon, or passing 
through a Jens, converge again to a point. 

PEN'DANT (penno, 1 suspend : Lat), tn 
Gothte Architecture, an ornamental poly- 
gonal piece of atone or timber, hanging 
down from a vault or the rvof of a building. 
Some exquisite pendants of this kind are 
to be seen Im the chapel of Henry VII. at 
Westminster. The apringers of arches, 
which rests on shafts or corbels, are also 
sometimes called pendantsa.—— In Heraldry, 
A part hanging from the label, resembling 
the drops tn the Dortc frieze. —— PENDANT, 
in Nautical language, a long narrow flag 
or streamer displayed from the ship's mast- 
head, and usually terminating in two points. 
It denotes thata ship ig in actual service. 
The broad dant {8 aflag that serves to 
Glstinguish the chief of a aquadron.——The 
rudder pendant |e a rope made fast to the 
rudder by a chain, to prevent the loss of the 
rudder when unshipped.—— Also, an orna- 
ment or jewel hanging at the ear. 

PEN‘DENTIVE (pendens, hanging down: 
Lat.), in Architecture, that portion of a 
vault which descends intoan angle between 
the arch when a dome aprings from a 
straight-sided area. A circulardome may, 
by means of pendentives, be formed over 
any regular ay bash 

PEN’DULUM (pendulus, hanging down: 
Lat.), in Dynamics, a ponderous body s0 
suspended that it may vibrate, or swing 
backwards and forwards, from some fixed 
| point, or axis of suspension. The vigera- 
| tions of a pendulum are called !ts oscilia- 

tions, and depend on the force of gravity. 
From the ision of its motions, ft js 
employed in measuring time and space, 
The origin of the pendulum {is traced to 
| Galileo’s observation of a hanging Jamp in 

a church at Pisa continuing to vibrate 
long, and with singular uniformity, after 
any accidental cause of disturbance. He 
was induced to investigate the laws of this 
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ny 
phenomenon, which led to results in the 
highest degree important. To render a | 
pendulum perfectly isochronous, it must | 
be made to vibrate in a cycloidal arc; but, | 
practically, it is suMcient if shearc of vibra- , 
tion is amall, and the pendulum heavy. A 
common clock is merely a pendulum, with 
wheel-work attached to it, to record the 
number of the vibrations; and with a 
weight or spring, having force enough to 
counteract the retarding effects of friction 
and the resistance of the air. The wheels 
show how many swings or beata of the 
pendulum have taken place, because, at 
every beat, a tooth of the last wheel is 
allowed to pags. Now, if this wheel has 
sixty teeth, as is common, it will just turn 
round once for sixty beats of the pendu- 
lum, or seconds ; and a hand fixed on its 
axis, projecting through the dial-plate, wi! ; 
be the second-hand of the clock. The 
other wheels are so connected with this | 
firat, and the numbers of the teeth on | 
them go proportioned, that one turns aixty | 
times slower than the firat, to fit ita axis 
for carrying a minute hand; and another, | 
twelve times lower still, to fit its axis for 
carrying an hour-hand, The pendulum has | 
heen successfully used to measure the 
force of gravity at different parte of the 
earth ; the greater this Is, the greater the 
length of a pendulum which will vibrate at 
a given rate. At Spitzbergen, the length 
of a pendulum vibrating seconds {a 80°21469 
English inches, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
39078. The pendulum is affected by tempera- 
ture [See COMPENSATION PENDULUM.) 

PEN’DULUM EXPER’IMENT, M. Fou- 
cault,of Paris, pointed out a mode of render- 
ing the rotation of the earth perceptible, by | 
means of a pendulum. A simple pendulum, 
if made to oscillate, may be carried in any | 
direction round a room, without the planes 
in which the oscillations take place ceasing | 
to be parallel to themselves. Hence, if a 
pendulum were made to vibrate at either 
pole, the terrestrial meridians would suc- | 
cesetvely pass under if, and jt would appear 
to describe an entire circle in 24 hours. 
When the experiment fs made in any place 
between the pole and equator, the effect is 
similar, though modified; and the time of 
rotation will be increased, by the ratio of 
the cosecant of the latitude to radius, The 
experiment may be made in a rude, but 
sufficiently satisfactory manner, by sus- 
pending a ball of metal, or other heavy 
body, from the ceiling of a lofty room, by a 
cord long enough to make {t almost touch 
the floor, and setting {t in vibration, a line 
having heen previously chalked immedi- 
ately under the plane of vibration. This 
pendulum will soon Jeave the chalked line, 
and the line over which it vibrates will 
£cem to revolve on its centre. 

PENETRA’/LE (Lat), a sacred room or 
chapel in private houses, set apart for the 
worsh!p of the household gods among the 
Romans, In temples also there were pene 
tralia, or apartments of particular sanctity, 
where the images of the gods were kept, 
and certain solemn ceremonies performed. 

PEN’GUIN , fat: Lat,), the name 
of web-footed birda belonging to the Auk 
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family. They are found only in southern 
latitudes, and have very remarkable pecu- 
Harities. They have very short lege, with 
four toes, three of which are webbed ; the 
hody is clothed with short feathers, set as 
compactly as the scales of a fish; the wings 
are small, like fins, and covered with short 
scale-like feathers, so that they are useless 
in filght, When on land, penguins stand 
erect, but some species when moving use 
their little wings as front legs, crawling on 
all fours 80 rapidly that secn from a distance 
they may be mistaken for a quadruped. 
They are tame, and may be driven like a 
flock ofsheep; but they seldom go on shore, 
except in the breeding season. In water 
they swim with rapidity, their fin-like 
wings greatly assisting them. Their name 
is derived from their extreme fatness. 

PENIN‘SULA (Lat. ; from pene, almost ; 
and imsula, an island), a portion of land, 
surrounded by the sea, except where it 
joins the mainland by a narrow neck 
called an dethmus. In Europe it is common 
to designate Spain and Portugal by the 
appellation of the peninsula; and when we 
apeak of the contest maintained by the Bri- 
tish and native troops against the French, 
we accordingly term it the peninsular war, 

PENITEN’TIARY (penitentia, repent- 
ance: ZLat.), a prison where convicts are 
subjected to inatruction and discipline 
Imprisonment for crime may be either for 
prevention and punishment only, or for the 
reformation of the offender also. An 
attempt to reform can scarcely have place 
when the perlod of incarceration is short. 
It is usual not to commence the system of 
reformation until the criminal has suffered 
in this country one, and in other countries 
two years’ punishment Great evils have 
been found to artse from prisoners feigning 
reformation, where no reformation has 
occurred, and the authorities in such cases 
allowing themnselves too easily to be im- 
posed upon; and from punishments being 
relaxed or altogether terminated, with too 
great facility, in cases of pretended reforma- 
tion. The penitentiary at Millbank is fitted 
up for 800 males and 400 females.——-GRAND 
PRNITENTIARY, at the court of Rome, an 
officer appointed to absolve in cases reserv- 
ed to the pope; also to grant secret bulls, 
&c., in cases of conscience, Roman Catholic 
bishops appoint penitentiaries in their dio- 
ceses, for the absolution of cases otherwise 
reserved to themselves, 

PENITENTS (peemitentes, persons repent- 
ing: Dat), appellation given to certain 
fraternities In Roman Catholic countries, 
distinguished by their different habits ; 
and of which there are a great variety in 
France, Spain, Italy, &c. 

PEN’NON (FYr.), in Heraldry, a small 
pointed fiag, borne in former times by a 

ntleman. When Knighthood was con- 
erred upon him, the point was cut off, and 
the square flag that remained obtained the 
name of banner. 

PEN’NY (pfennig: Ger.), an ancient sil- 
wer coin, which was the only one current 
among our Saxon aucestors; but now a 
copper ooin, twelve of which are equal toa 
shilling. In Ethelred’s reign the penny 
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was the twentieth part of an cunce troy: 
hence the denomination pennywerght. Till 
the time of Edward I. the penny was struck 
with a cross so deeply sunk into it that it 
might, if required, be easily broken, and 
parted Into halves and quarters; hence the 
terms hal-pence, and farthings (fourth- 
things) or guadruntes. Edward I. required 
that the silver penny should weigh tho 
twentieth part of an ounce. Queen Eliza- 
beth reduced it to the sixty-second part. 

PEN'NYWEIGHT, a troy weight, con- 
taining 24 grains, each of which fs supposed 
to be equal in weight to a grain of wheat 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and 
well dried. It was the weight of a silver 
penny fn the time of Edward I. 

PEN’SIONER (pensio, a payment: Lat.), 
one who receives an annuity from another; 
whether in consideration of service past or 
present, or merely as an act of kindness. 
In the university of Cambridge the pen 
stoners forin the great body of the students; 
they pay for their commons and chambers, 
and usually enjoy no pecuniary advantages 
from their colleges._— The Band of Gentle- 
men Penstoners, the former designation of 
the Band of Gentiemen-at-arms, a body of 
forty gentlemen who attend the sovereign 
at levees, drawing-rooms, and other state 
occasions, It was instituted by Henry VITI., 
and their duty is to guard the royal person 
to and from the chapel royal, é&c.; for 
which each receives a pension or annual 
allowance of 1001.-—— Pensions of the Inns of 
Court, annual payments mide by each 
member to the society. 

PENTACAP’SULAR (pente, five: Gr.; 
and capsula, a small box: Lat.), in Botany, 
an epithet for a plant having five capsules 
or seed vessels 

PEN’TACHORD (pente, five; and chordé, 
a string: Gr.), a musical instrument with 
five strings. 

PENTACRI'NUS (pente, five ; and krinon, 
a Hily: Gr), a genus of marine auimals, 
allled to the star-fishes, of which only a 
single living species is known, viz. the P. 
Caput-Meduse, of which a few specimens 
huve been found in the West Indies. On 
the top of a tong column formed of a num- 
ber of calcareous plates, held together by 
animal matter, is a disk that hag ten arme, 
each of which branches into three. The 
mouth is placed at the middle of the disk. 
In the Mas formation several species have 
been found fossil, and these are called 
Encrinites or stone lilies The skeleton of 
oue of these contained 150,000 pieces. 

PEN’TACOCCOUS (pente, five; and kok- 
kos, a kernel: Gr.), in Botany, an epithet 
implying that the plant has five united cells 
with one seed in each, 

PEN’TAGON (pente, five; and génia, an 
angle: Gr.), in Geometry, a plane figure 
ane five sides and five angles. If the 
five sides are equal, itis called a regular pen- 
tagon. Its area is equal to five times the 
sine of 36° multiplied by the cosine of the 
same ; and the square of the side of a regular 
pentagon isequal to the sum of the squares 
of the sides of the hexagon and decagon 
inscribed in the same circle——In Fortif 
cation, a fort with five bastions, 
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female: Gr.), in Botany, an order of plants 
in the Linnwan system, comprehending 
such as have five pistils in an hermaphro- 
dite flower. 

PENTAHE’DRON (pente, five ; and hedra, 
a base: Gr.), in Geometry, a solid having 
five equal sides. 

PENTAHEXAHD®’DRAT, (pencte, five ; hex, 
six; and hedra,a base: Gr.), in Orystallo- 
graphy, exhibiting five ranges of faces one 
above another, each range containing six 


faces. 

PENTAM’‘ETER (pentametroa, consiating 
of five measures: Gr.), in Latin and Greek 
Poetry, a verse consisting of two parts, each 
composed of two feet and a long syllable, 
which must elther be a single word ora 
terminating syllable. The feet may be 
either dactyls or spondees. A pentameter 
verse alternating with an hexameter con- 
Btitutes what Is called elegiac verse, a verse 
in which Ovid excelled. 

PENTAN'DRIA (pente, tive; and anér,a 
male: Gr.), in Botany, the fifth class of the 
Linngwan system, containing those plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers with five 
Bramena. 

PENTAN‘GULAR (pente, fiVe: Gr ; and 
angiulus, an angle: Lat), in Geometry, hav- 
ing five corners or angles. 

PENTAPET‘ALOUS ( pente, five: and pe- 
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given to flowers that consist of five petals 
| or flower-leaves. 

PENTAPHYL/LODUS (pente, five; and 

phullon, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, conalsting 
of, or having five Jeaves, 

PENTAP’OLIS (Gr., from pente, five; 
and polis, a city), a name given by the 
ancient Grecks to certain countries having 

five very important cities, the most re- 
markable of these waa the Pentapolts Cyre- 
naica, or that of Egypt, the cities of which 
were Berenice, Arsinoé, Ptolemays, Cy rene, 
| and Apollonta. 
4 





PEN‘’TASTICH (pentastichos, froin pente, 
five; and strchos, a verse ; Gr.), in Poetry, 
a composition consisting of five veraes, 


column : @r,), in Architecture, a building in 

which there are five columns in front, 
PEN’TATEUCH (pentateuchos: from 

pente, five; and teuchos, 2 book: Gr.), an 


| the Old Testament—Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

PENTATH’IOM (pentathlon, from penté, 
five; and athlos,a contest : Gr.), an appelia- 
tion given by the Greeks to the five prin- 
cipal bodily exercisea—running, jeaping, 
throwing the quoit or discus, hurling the 
javelin, and wrestling. They were termed 
quinygnectium by the Romans. 

PENTECOST (pentékosté, from pentékos- 
tos, the fiftieth: Gr.), a solemn festival of 
' the Jews, instituted in memory of the pro- 

Mulgation of the law, and so named he- 

cause it was observed on the fiftieth dai 

after the feast of unleavened bread. It 
was also called the Feast of Weeks. Itisre- 
tained in the Obristian church, under the 
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PENTAGY'NIA (pente, five; and guné, a/ the aposties, which happened on one of the 
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annual returne of its celebration. 

PENT’-ROOF, a roof of ayy buliding or 
shed, formed Hike an inclined plane, the 
slope being all on one side. 

PENTEL‘IOAN MAR’‘BLE, a stone much 
employed by the ancfent Greek sculptors 
and quarried on Mount Pentelesa tear 
Athens. It was of fine grain and occasion- 
ally marked with greenish apots, 

PENUL/TIMA, PENULT’, or PENUL’TI- 
MATH SYLLABLE (penultimus, from pene, 
almost; and wultunus, the last: Lat), In 
Grammar, the last syllable but one of a 
word; and hence the antepanultimate sy l- 
lable te the last but two, or that dinme 
diately before the penultima, 

PENUM’BRA (pene, alinost; and wnbra, 
ashadow: Lat), in Astronomy), a partial 
shade or obscurity nan eclipse, observed 
between the perfect shadow, where the 
light Is entirely intercepted, and the full 
Neht Jt artes from the magnitude of the 

puns and in that portion of space be hind 
the object causing the eclipse, in which the 
{ftumfuated body is enlightened by only a 
part of the disc of the INuminating body, 


} The nearer to the umbra the darker the 


penumbra, and hence it is diffleult, in 
| eclipses of the moon, to determine by ob- 
servation the exact time at which the 
echipse begins and ends. Penumbras must 


talon, a leaf: Gr), jn Botany, an epithet, be constant attendants of all eclipses, 


whether of the sun or moon, or planets 
primary or secondary. 

PEPERUNO, the name givenin Italy toa 
Volcanic tufa quarried tn the neighbourhoud 
of Rome and einployed asa building stone 
ard for works of art, 

VE’/PO (pepon, a pumphin: Gr), in Botany, 
the uame given to the frui¢ of cucurbity 
ceous plants, such as the gourd and melon, 
{fn which under the adherent calyx there is 
a fleshy rind, and the placentas are parietal 
and at lenst three in number, 

PEP’PER (ptper: Lat.), the fruit of trop 
fecal plants belonging to the genus Piper, 
nat ord Piperaces We have three kinds 
of pepper—the white, the black, and the 


PEN’TASTYLE (pente, five; and atulos, a| long. Black pepper is the fruit of acreeping 


shbrab (Piper nigrum) xrowing tn Java, 
Sumatra, Oeylon, and other Aalatic coun- 
tries. The berries are produced in clusters, 
and change as they ripen from green to 


appellation given to the first five books of| red, and afterwards to black. White pep- 


per differs from the black only in being 
Stripped of {ta corticle orcovegng. To of 
fect this, the black berries are steeped in 
salt water, and after they have been expoved 
to the sun for several days the chaff is 
rubbed off with the hands. In thia opera- 
tion the pepper loses much of ite original 
hot tiste Long pepper consists of the 
balf-ripe flower-heads of Piper longum. Red 
pepper is the ground frutt of various spe- 
clea of Solanum, which see, 

PEP’/PERMINT, in Botany, a plant of the 
genus Mentha. It is highly aromatic and 
pungent. Also, an essential off distilled 
from the plant. 

PEP/PERMINT-TREE, the Eucalyptus 


piperita, a native of New South Wales, 
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PER, a Latin preposition, signifying by ; 
used in ee ees as pe teres, per an- 
per cent. o——In Chemistry, it ia a 
contraction for hyper, and is employed as a 
prefix to denotevery or fully, or to the ut- 
most extent: as in peroxide, which indicates 
a substance oxidized in the highest degree. 
PERAM’BULATOR (perambulo, 1 walk 
through: Lat), an instrument for measur- 
ing distances, otherwise called a peduimeter, 
which see, 

PERBISUL’/PHATE, tn Chemistry, a sul- 
phate which contains two proportions of 
sulphuric acid, and is combined with an 
oxide at the maximum of oxidation 

PER CEN’TUM, or PER CENT (by the 
hundred Zat.), the rate of interest, or ao 
much fur every hundred; as five per cent, 
that fs, five pounds for every hundred 
pounds, five dollars for every hundred dol- 
lars, &c. 

PERCEP'TION (perceptw > Lat.), in Logic, 
the firat act of the mind, which consists in 
the reception of {dears concerning external 
objecta, through the medium of the senses 
It has been well observed that the first 
objects which strike our senses give us our 
firat ideas; and our wants are the cause of 
our attention: the repetition of these ideas, 
and the development of new wante, g1ve 
birth to our sentimente and thoughts The 
eyes convey the ideas of colour, the ears 
those of sound, the nostrils those of odour, 
and the palate those of taste These have 
no connection with each other—they are 
separate ideas of different qualities of bo- 
dies; but the sense of touch unites the 
whole in one object, which may happen to 
be at the same time coloured, sonurous, 
odorous, and savoury 

PERCH (perche: Fy.; from perhé: (rr), 
tn Ichthyology, a freshwater fish of the 
gsenus Perca, with rough scales and sharp 
incurvate teeth, its flesh Is very delicate 
The sea perch belongs to the genus Serra- 
nua. Both these genera fall into the large 
acanthopter)gian family of Percide.—— 
PERCH, or Pole, a measure of five yards and 
a half, or sixteen feetanda half The word 
rod is much more generally used than either 
pole or ch, though they all signify the 
game thing. The Irish perch is seven yards, 
and the measures founded on it are in pro- 
portion. 

PEROHLO’RIO A‘CID, in Chemistry, 
chlorine converted into an acid by combi- 
nation with a inaximum of oxygen, A com- 
pound of this acid with a base is termed a 
perchlorate. @ 

PERCUBS‘SION (percussio, from percutty, I 
atrihe: Lat), in Mechanica, the effect which 
a body produces in falling or striking upon 
another; or the shock of two bodiea, one of 
which ig in motion If both bodies are tn 
motion, the shock is termed a collusion, 

PEROUS'BION LOCKS, those which, in 
firearms, have superseded the flint locks, 
which succeeded matchlocks, and remained 
in use for so considerable a period Per- 
cussion locks ignite the charge by first ex- 
ploding a detonating mixture contained in 
a copper cap by means of the cock, a kind of 
barmmer, These caps act far more certainly 
thax the oil priming,which was so liable to 
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derangement, and which caused firearins 0 
often to miss fire, 

PER’DU (lost : F*.), in Milltary affairs, a 
term applied to any soldier who {is in a 
dangerous post; whence enfants perdus, In 
the plural, for the forlorn hope of an army, 

PERK LA CHAISE, the name of the cele- 
brated cemetery at Paris, laid out as such iu 
1804, It was formerly the chief seat of the 
Jesuits’ establishment in France, which was 
presided over by Pere la Chaise, confessor 
of Louis XIV. (See CEMETERY) 

PEREN’NIAL (perennis, literally, that 
whlch lasts through the whole year° Lat), 
in Botany, a plant which lives or continues 
more than two years, whether it retains its 
leaves or not 

PER'FECT NU™W’BER (perfertus, com- 
plete Lat),in Arithmetic, one equal tothe 
sum ofall its aliquot parts or divisors. Thus 
6, 28, &c. (See NUMBER } 

PERFO‘/LIATE (per, through; and /folra- 
tus, leaved . Lat.), in Botany, an epithet fora 
leaf the base of which entirely surrounds 
the stem transversely, so that the stem 
seeins t) have been driven through the 
middle of the leaf, 

PERGUN’NAH, 8 name given to districts 
fn India. 

PE/RI In Persian Mythology, the peria 
are the descendants of fallen spirits, ex- 
cluded from paradise untiltheir penance is 
accomplished 

PER/IANT H (pert, around: and anthos,a 
flower’ G@ ),in Botany, a calyx and corolla, 
the Kmits of which are undefined, so that 
they cannot be distinguished from each 
other as inthe iris and Hly. The periiuth 
18 termed also perigoninm 

PERIB’OLOS (Gr 3; from periballo, 1 aur- 
round), in Architecture, an coclosure round 
atemple, surrounded by a wall. The great 
tempte of Palmyra fs encompassed by a 
wall, with two rows of intertor columns, 
each side of which is from 700 to 800 feet 
long. 

PERICAR’DIUM (perikardion, from pert, 
around; and kardia, the heart: Gr)), in 
Anatomy, a membrane which surrounds 
the whole substance of the heart = [t con- 
txins a fuld which prevents the surface of 
the heart from becoming dry by its con- 
tinual motion Inflammation of this mem- 
braneis termed pertcarditis. 

PER’ICARKP (pertharpion, from peri, 
arouud ; xnd karpos, fruit: Gr), In Botany, 
the fruit of a plant; usually separable Into 
three layers, the eptcurp, the skin ofa peach 
for example, the mesocarp, the fleshy put 
of the peach, and the exdocarp, of which the 
stone of the peach is an example In some 
fruits, such as the filbert, these thice paits 
are Diended together. 

PERICRA‘NIUM (vertkranion, from pert, 
around; and Kranton, the skull: Gr), in 
Anatomy, the membrane that closely in 
vests the skull. 

PERIGEE (peri, near; and gé@, the earth. 
Gr), an Astronomical term. (See APOGEE ) 

PE RIG’YNOUS (pert, near, and guné, the 
female: Gr), in Botany, an epithet for a 
flower fn which the stamens originate from 
the sides of the calyx. 


PERIHE’LION (pert, near; and hélios, 
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a planet's orbit ap which mich tt is nearest to the 


the sun: @r.), in Astronomy, that point of 


sin; opposed to 

PERIHEXAHE ODRAL ( ai around; hex, 
aix; and Aedra, a base: ), ‘in Crystallo- 
graphy, a term designating a ‘crystal, whore 
primitive form ia a four-sided prism, which 
in the secondary form is converted into a 
prism of six sides. 

PERIM‘ETER (perimetron, from perime- 
trao, I measure all round: @r.), in Geo- 
metry, the line which bounds sa figure, 
whether circular, rectilinear, or mixed. 
In circular figures inatead of perumeter we 
wenerally use the word circumference or peri- 


phery. 

PERIOCTAHE’DRAL (peri, around ; oktd, 
eight; and kedra, a base: Gr.), in Crystallo- 
araphy, a term designating a crystal whose 
primitive form is a four-sided prism, which 
in tta secondary form is converted into a 
prism of eight sides. 

PE’RIOD (pertodos, Hterally a going 
round: Gr.), in Arithmetic, three places or 
digits, separated from the reat by conimas; | 
and, in extracting roots, two places or | 
disits for the square root, three for the | 
cube root, &a—In Astronomy, the time 
which is taken up by a planet in making 
{ts revolution round the sun; or the dura- | 
tion of its course till it returns to the point 
of its orbit where it was supposed to begin 
its inotion.—-In Chronology, the revolu-! 
tion of a certain number of years, as the 
Julian period.—-In Grammar, 4 full stop 
atthe end of any senlence.——PERIOD also ! 
means an indefinite portion of any con- 
tinued state, existence, or series of events ; | 
ax, the first period of life, the earllest periods , 
of history, &c. ——PERIOD of 1 disense, tn 
Medicine, the time between the access of ; 
one fit, or paroxysm, and that of the next, 
including the entire exacerbation, dectine, 
intermission, and remisasion.——In Phy sio- | 
logy, perioda designute the various stages 
In the development and decay of the animal 
organization, which are distinguished by a 
marked character, as the periud of child- | 
hood, of puberty, &e. 

PERI CI (perioikol, from peri, around : 
and ovkeo, I inhabit: Gr), in Geography, 
such inhabitants of the earth as Hive under 
the same parallel of latitude, but differ fn 
longitude by 1809. Their seasons are at the 
same times; but when it ts noon with one, 
it fs midnight with the other. 

PERIOSTEUM (peri, around; and oateon, 
a bone: Gr.), in Anatomy, a nervous yas- 
cular membrane, endued with acute sensi- 
bility, immediately surrounding both the 
internal and external surfaces of the bones; 
{t {s hence divided into the external and in- 
ternal m; and where it externally 
surrounds the bones of the skull, it fs usu- 
ally called the pericranium. The seeming 
sensibility of the bones is that of this 
membrane; and its use appears to be to 
distribute the vessels on their external sur- 


faces, 

PERIPATET 108 (periputétikot, from pert- 
pateo, I walk about: @7.), the followers of 
Aristotle, whose doctrines are distin eee 
Ho Wwe the naine of the Peripatetic philcsophy. 

© was B ealted the Peripatetic, because he 
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eens gael ee eee ce tla at 
delivered his lectures walking tn the Ly- 
ceum at Athens, The peripatctics were a 
shackled by respect for their great master 

that no men of much note have appeared 
among them. 

PERIPH "ERY (periphereta, from periphero, 
I carry round: Gr.), the circumference of a 
circle, ellipsis, or other regular curvilinear 
figure, 

PERIPH’RASIS, or PER’IPHRASE (perv 
phrasis, from peri, round about; and 
phrazo, J speak : Gr.), in Rhetoric, circumlo- 
cutiun, or the use of more words than are 
necessary to express an fdea. 

PEIVIPLUS (periplous, from peripleo, I 
sat! round: Gr), the title of some fragments 
which remain of the rccounts of anctent 
voyares, 

PERIPNEU’MONY, or PNEUMO'NI A (pe- 
ripneumonia, from pert, around ; and pnet- 
mon, the lungs: Gr.),in Medicine, an juflam- 
mation of the lungs, attended with acute 
fever, purulent expectoration, and difficult 
respiration. 

PERIP’TEROUS (peripteros, from peri, 
around ; and pteron, a wing: Gr.), in Archi. 
tecture, an epithet for a place surrounded 
by a wing, aisie, or paasage, 

PERIS‘CIT, or PERIS‘CIANS $ (periskioi, 
from pert, around; and skia, shadow: @r,), 
in Ancient Geography, the inhabitants of 
either frigid zone. The sun, when in the 
summer signs, moves only round about 
them, without setting ; and consequently 
their shadows, in the course of the day, turn 
to every point of the compass, 

PER'ISPERM (per, around ; and sperma, 
the seed: Gr.), in Botany, a thick farina- 
ceous, fleshy, or horny part of the seeds of 
plants, either entirely or only partially sur- 
rounding the embryo, and enclosed within 
the investing wmembrane; the albumen 
Algo, the ferta. 

PERISTAL‘TIC MO/’TION (pertstaltikos, 
from peristello, I compress: Gr, in Medi- 
cine, a spiral or vermicular spontaneous 
motion of the Intestines, performed by the 
contraction of the cireularand longitudinal 
fibres composing their fleshy coats. By 
means of it the chyle is driven into the 
ovlfices of the lacteal veins, and the excre- 
ments are extruded. 

PERISTYLE (peristulos, from peri, 
around; and sfulos, a column: Gr.), In Ar- 
chitecture, a court, square, or cloister, with 
columns on three sides. The term is evi- 
dently tneerrect. The Rhodian peristyle 
had columns on the four sides; those to- 
wards the south belng frequently higher 
than the rest. 

PERISYS’TOI E (peri, nenr; and sustolé, 
the contraction of the heart: @r.), in Medi- 
cine, the pause or interval between the sya- 
tole or contraction, and the diastole or dila- 

tation of the heart. 

PERITONA’UM (perttonaton, from peri, 
around ; and teino, I stretch : Gr.), in Ana- 
tomy, A ‘thin smooth, lubricous membrane, 
investing the whole ‘internal surface of the 
abdomen, and containing, more or less com- 
pletely, all the viscera comprised within the 
latter. Inflammation of this membrane is 
termed peritonitia. 

PERVURY (perjurium: Lat.), in Lew 
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the crime of wilful false swearing, in any 
judicial proceeding. The common law takes 
no notice of any false swearing, except such 
as is committed in some court of justice 
having power to administer the oath, or 
before some offfcer or magistrate invested 
with similar authority, in some proceeding 
relative toa civil suit or criminal prosecu- 
tion; for the law esteems all other oaths 
unnecessary, at least, and hence will not 
punish the breach of them Voluntary 
oaths are now prohibited, a certain form of 
declaration being substituted for them, and 
a false declaration is a misdemeanor. The 
penalties of perjury have been extended to 
false oaths by electors, bankrupts, insolvent 
debtors, &c., by numerous statutes.——Sub- 
ornation of perjury ia the offence of indu- 
cing a person to commit perjury. At the 
common law, perjury, and the suborna- 
tion of it, are punishable by fine and tin- 

risonment. The Greeks are said to have 
magined that no person could swear falsely 
by Styx, without some remarkable punish- 
ment; and that no one guilty of perjury 
could enter the cave of Palsjmon at Corinth 
without being made a memorable example 
of divine justice; yet, notwithstanding the 
general abhorrence in which perjury was 
held by them, and the credit they gave to 
such acconnts of divine inflictions, perjury 
waa much practised by them. 

PERMIAN, aterm applied by geologists 
to a series of strata in the earth's crust in- 
tervening between the carbonfferous and 
the triassic systema, and forming a natural 
group characterized by community of or- 
ganic remains in various parts of Europe. 
They form the uppermost number of the 
great Palwozoic series, and they received 
their designation from being largely deve 
loped in the government of Perm, Russia. 
In England Permian beds are found in 
Cumberland, some of the Midland counties, 
and in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire 

PER’/MIT (permettre, to allow : Fr.),a& note 
given by the officers of the excise allowing 
the conveyance of apirits, wine, tea, coffce, 
or other excisabie articles, from one place 
to another. 

PERORATION (peroratw: Lat), the 
concluding part of an oration, in which the 
speaker recapitulates the principal points of 
his discourse or argument, and urges them 
with greater earnestness and force, with a 
view to makea deep impression on his audi- 
ence. The main excellence of a peroration 
consista in vehemence and brevity. 

PEROX’‘IDE, in Ohemistry, a substance 
containing the largest quantity of oxygen, 
compatible with its simple oxidation. 

PERPENDIO‘ULAR (perpendicularis ; 
Lat.), hanging or extending in a right line 
from any point towarde the centre of the 
earth or of gravity, and therefore at right | 
angles with the plane of the horizon.——In 
Geometry, a line making two equal angles, | 
called right angles, with the line to which 
it is perpendicular——In Gunnery, 
inatrament used for finding the centre line 
of a ptece in the operation of potnting it at 

object, 
ERPETUAL MO’TION (p 
Let). Tho problem of a perpet 
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against soinething which empties them into 


asmall/a pipe to where {t [s wanted. 


of the wheel. 








[PERSISTENT 


consists in the invention of a machine 
which has the principle of {ts motion within 
itself; and the means proposed to solve 
this problem have been as various ag the 
laws of mechanics, and of matter, which 
show ita solution tu be impossible. The 
greater number of ingenious men have at | 





some time of their lives made the expert- 
ment; but it is rather a reproach than a 
merit to have tried it. In the attempt, all | 
natural agents, such as heat, atmospheric 
changes, &c., must be excluded ; the inertia 
of matter, its uttractive forces, and combi- 
nations of the mechanical powers, being 
alone admissible, The resistance of the air 
and the friction of the parts which neces- 
sarily retard a machine, and finally stop it, 
render perpetual motion an impossibility ; 
since no machine, however ingeniously con- 
trived, can possibly give out a motion 
which it does not receive, or which is great- 
er In total amount than what it receives, 
Machinery modifies but it cannot produce 
motion—tbat being the office of a prime 


mover 

PERPETUITY (perpetuitas: Lat.), in the | 
doctrine of annuities, 8 sum which will pur- 
chase an annuity for ever It is equal to 
the product of the annuity and the num- 
ber of years in which the simple interest 
will be equal tothe principal. Thus, at 5 
per cent,, the interest will in twenty years 
amount to the principal; and at this rate, 
the value of a perpetuity of 1001. is equal 
to 1001. x 20, or 20002, 

PERPHOS’PHATE, in Chemistry, a phos- 
phate {in which the phosphoric acid is com- 
bined with an oxide at the highest degree 
of oxidation. 

PERQUADRISUL/PHATE, in Chemistry, 
a sulphate with four proportions of aul- 
phuric acid combined with a peroxide, 

PERRY (powé, from potre,a@ pear: Fy.), 
the fermented juice of pears prepared in the 
same way as Cider from apples. 

PERSECU’TION (persecutro, from perse- 
quor, I pursue hostilely: Zat.), the unjust 
infliction upon others of pain, punishment, 
or death; more especially when it is on ac- 
count of religious creed or mode of wor- 
ship. The history of the world {ts full of 
persecutions; and there is scarcely any do- 
minant sect or party, religious or political, 
which has not at times disgraced humanity 
by tnfiicting unjust punishment or penal- 
ties upon their fellow-men, for adhering to 
principles which their conscience dictated 
and their judgment approved. 

PER’/SIAN WHEEL, {fn Mechanics, 8 
contrivance for raising water above the 
level of a stream. It consists of a water. 
wheel, to the rim of which are fixed a 
number of strong pins supporting buckets, 
As the wheel revolves, the buckets, which 
are filled below, are carried up: and when 
they reach the highest point, they strike 


a trough, whence the water is carried by 
It ia evident 
that this contrivance will not raise the 
water toa height greater than the dlameter 


PERSISTENT (persisto, I persevere: Lat.) 
in Botany, continuing without withering 
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PrRso) } 
BA a ent culyz, which laste after the 
norolia iu withered. 

PER'SON (persona: Lat), in Grammar, a 
term applied to sucb nouns or pronouns as, 
whether expressed or understood, are the 
nominatives in all inflections of a verb. JZ, 
thou or you, and he, she, or tt, are called the 
frst, second, and third persona Hence we 
apply the word person to tLe termination or 
modified form of the verb used in connec- 
tion with the persons. 

PER’SONAL (personalis; Lat.), {n Law, 
belonging to the person; any moveahle 
thing, whether living or dead : as personal 
chattels, goods, money, or moveablies, op- 
posed to real property or estates ; personal 
action, an action in which a man seeks to 
recover goods of which he has been de- 
prived, or in which he claims satiafaction 
in damages for any injury to his person or 
property—the specific recovery of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, only ex- 
cepted.—— PERSONAL IDENTITY, in Meta- 
physics, sameness of being, of which con- 
sciousness is the evidence.——PRKRSONAL 
Vera, In Grammar, a verb that has in- 
fiections or endings to express the three 
persons of each number. 

PERSONIFICA‘TION (persona, & person ; 
and facio, I make: Lat), the giving to an 
inanitmate object the sentiments and lan- 
guage of a rational being ; or the represen- 
tation of an inanimate being with the af- 
fections and actions of a person Themore 
the imagination prevails among a people, 
the more common are personifications; 
and as reflection acquires the ascendency, 
personifications are leas used 

PERSPECTIVE (perspecty{: Fr; from 
perspicw, | look at; Lat.), that branch of 
optics which teaches the art of represent- 
ing objects on a plane surface as they 
appear under the peculiarities Incident to 
distance and height. Consequently, it is 
a science of the first importance to the 
painter. In a practical sense, perspecirve 
{is the art of drawing, according to the 
principles of geometry, the true represen- 
tations of real objects; and !s divided into 
kneal per. va, Which relates to the 
position, form, magnitude, &c, of the 
peveral tines or contours of objects, and 
aérial perspective, which has principally a 
reference to the colouring and shading of 
distant objects. Suppose we view a point 
situated beyond an upright transparent 
plane, such as a glass window, the spot 
where a straight line from the eye to this 
point will go through the window ts the 
perepective ion of 1t; for the eye 
views all objects by means of rays of light, 
which proceed to it, from the different 
pointes of the object, in straight linea. Let 
ns then tmagine a spectator to be looking 
at a prospect without doors, from within, 
through a glass window; he will perceive 
not only the vast extent which so smal! an 
aperture will adinit to be seen by his eye, 
but also the shape, size, and situation of 
every object upon the glass. If the objects 
are near the window, the spaces which they 
cover upon the glass will be proportion- 
ally larger than when they are at 2 greater 
@istance; if they are paraliel to the win- 
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dow, then their fhapes upon the glass wil} 
be parallel also; but if they are oblique, 
then their shapes will be oblique, and so on. 
And he will always perceive, that as he 
alters the situation of his eye, the situation 
of the objecta upon the window will be 
altered also if he raises his eye, the 
objects will seem to keep pace with it, 
and rise higher upon the window; and the 
contrary, if he lowers it And so, fn every 
situation of the eye, the objects upon the 
window will seem to rise bigher or lower; 
and consequently the depth of the whole 
prospect will be proportionally ter or 
leas, as the eye {s el.vated or depressed ; 
and the horizon will, in every sfiuation of 
the eye, be upon a level with ft; that is, 
the tuinginary line which parte the earth 
and sky will seem to be raised aa far above 
the ground upon which the spectator stands 
ashiseyeis Now suppose that the person 
at the window, keeping his bead steady, 
drawe, the figure of an object seen through 
it upon the glass with a pencil, as if the 
polut of the pencil touched the object; he 
would then have a true representation of 
the object in perspective, as it appears 
to hig eye. For as viston ts produced by 
pencils of rays coming fn straight Mres to 
the eye from every point of the visible 
object, ft 1s plain that, by joining the 
points in the transparent plane through 
which al! those pencils of rays respec- 
tively pass, an exact representation must 
be formed of the object, as it appears to 
the eye In that particular position and at 
that determined distance. And were plc- 
tures of things to be always first drawn on 
transparent planes, this simple operation, 
with the principle on which 1t is founded, 
would comprise the whole theory and prac- 
tice of perspective. But what ia called the 
art of perspective, Which comprises certain 
rules deduced from optics and geometry, 
constitutes a study too intricate fur {ts 
thorough development in a work of this 
kind, and forms a branch of knowledge 
which can be attained only from systematic 
works on the subject. Some idea, however, 
may be conveyed of the meaning of the 
principal terms employed.—The pane of 
ginas just mentioned would conetitute what 
ia called the perspective plane, or plane of the 
picture, Planes passing through the eye can 
be seen on the perspective plane only as a 
line, two of these are very important— 
that which ts horizontal, and that which fa 
vertical—the former terined the Aorisontal 
lane, and the latter the plane. The 
ine In which the furmer Invetaects the per- 
spective plane is called the Aorisontal line; 
and thatin which the latter intersects it, 
the verticallinae The ground plane ie a plane 
on which the spectator stands, and {s 
parallel to the horizontal plane; ita inter- 
section with the perspective plane is termed 
the ground line. All lines paraliel to the 
horizontal and vertical planes conve to 
the point of sight, the point at which the 





horizontal and vertical lines intersect each | 


other on the persvective rane ; and that ia 
their vanishing point. en objects are to 
be represented, whose surfaces are oblique 
to the perspective plane, every system of 
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| parallel lines fssuing frorf them has its own 
vanishing point, on the horizontal line, but 
at some digtance, at one side or the other 
of the vertical line, The vanishing point of 
| any oblique syatem of parallel lines may be 
' easily found, since it is that point where a 
line from the eye parallel to them cuts the 
horizontal ne. And the position of this 
point may be determined by drawing a 
' ground-plan of the building, &., and mark- 
ing, on the same paper, &c., the positions 
of the eye, of the ground iine, and of the 
vertical line; then noting where a line 
from the eye, parallel to that surface of the 
building whence the system of lines are 
supposed to proceed, cute the ground line, 
Thia will give the distance of the required 
, Vanishing point to the right or left of the 
vertical line. Aérial perspective teaches 
how to judge of the degree of light which 
objects reflect in proportion to their dis- 
tance, aud of the gradation of their tints in 
proportion to the amount of intervening 





ir, Only the nearest objects appear in| 


thefr true colours and full light; in the 
; casesof the more distant, their light and 
colour become blended with the colours of 
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[PETITION 


in Horsemanship, the motion of a horse 
when he raises his fore quarters; kzeping 
his hind feet on the ground, without advan- 


cing, 

PET‘AL (petalon, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, 
a leaf of a flower, asa sepal is a leaf of a 
calyx. When the corolla consists only of 
one leaf, that is, forms a tube around the 
stamens and pistils, it is termed monopeta- 
lous; if divided into separate leaves it is 
che to consist of two, three, or more pe 
tals. 

PET’ALIBM (petalsmos, from petalon, a 
leaf : Gr.), in Antiquity, a form of proscrip- 
tion or banishment practised at Syracuse, 
by writing the person's name on a leaf; 
whence the name. It differed from the 
Athenian vustracism merely in being for 
five years inetead of ten, and the name 
being written on leaves instead of shelle 
or tiles. 

PET’ALITE (petalon, a leaf; and lithos, 
astone;: Gr.), aSwedish mineral of a folia- 
ted texture, and a grey or reddish colour, 
It ia a silicate of alumina and lithta., 

PET’ALOID (petalon, a leaf; and eides, 
form: G~.), having the form of a petal. 


the vapours which fll the air, in proportion; PETARD’ (F*y.), in Gunnery, an engine 
to their distance, until at last the objects; formerly used for breaking down gates, 
become Jost, in an indistinct mass of a barricades, &c. Itresenbled a high-crown- 
bluish tinge, in the horizon. A painter, ed hat, was made of gun metal, and being 
therefore, who would succeed in aérial pere charged with gunpowder, it was screwed 
spective, ought curofully to study the ef- by the leaf toa thick plank, and was then 
fects which distance in its different degrees, | fuspended before the gate which was In- 
or accidental lights, have on each particu- tended to be blown open. It ig found that 
lar colour; and in order tu give any tintits loose bags of gunpowder are just as effec- 
proper effect in proportion to its distance, tfre. 

it ought to be known what the appearance PET’ASUS (petasos, from petanniumi, I 
of that tint would be were it close to the spread out: G*.), in Antiquity, a covering 
eye, regard being had to that degree of for the head, similar to a broad-brimmed 
Ught which is chosen as the principal Nght hat, and used to heep off the heat of the sun. 
of the picture; for if any colour ta made Mercury is represented witha winged peta- 
too bright for another, or for the general sus.——In Architecture, the cupola of a 
colouring of the picture, the brightness of house, in the form of a petasus. 

that colour, to use a technical phrase, will PETE’CHLE (petecchte; Ital.), small red 
Aull the rest. In short, the harmony of a spots, caused by the effusion of drops of 
picture, and that captivating charm which blood immediately under the cuticle. They 
we find more particularly in good landscape resemble flea bites, and indicate an impure 
painting, depend greatly upon a correct ap-;| atate of the blood. Also the purple spots 


plication of aérial perspective. 

PLRSPIRA‘/TION (perapiro, I breathe 
through: Lat.), a term applied to the eva: | 
porable exudations from the skin. 
part which disappears without being m 
ticed ts styled Insensible perspiration ; the 
sensible perspiration or sweat collects in 
drops on the skin, and ia commonly mingled 
with the sebaceous secretion and other 
matters deposited on the surface. Perspi- 
ration ig @hiefly composed of water and 
earbonic acid. {ft hag been calcalated that 
the average amount of cutaneous exhala- 
tion proceeding from an adult person in 
twenty-four hours Is about 2) Ibs. For the 
due exercise of the tunctions of the skin 
it is necessary that it should be frequently 
washed. 

PERTU‘SED (pertusus, perforated : Lat.), 
in Botany, full of hollow dota on the sur- 
face, ra a used leaf. 

~ “" AVIAN BARK, (Sce BARK, PERDU- 


VIAN.) 
PEBA’DE (peser, to weigh : Fr.—because 
be throws al! his weight on his haunches), 


That t 


which appear on the skin in malignant 
fevers. Hence the term petechtal fever, 

PE’TER'S PENCE, an iimpost, called also 
‘the fee of Rome,’ and in Saxon ‘ Roine- 
scot 3° at first a voluntary offering to the 
see of Rome, but afterwards levied from 
ever) houseor family It was discontinued 
Jn this country by Edward IT1., when the 
popes resided at Avignon ; was afterwards 
revived: but was fnally abolished in the 
reign of Henry VITI. 

PE’TIOLE (petiolus, the dim. of pes, a 
foot: Lat), in Botany, the lea/-etalk, or the 
stem which supports the leaf. Hence the 
epithet petiolute for a leaf growing on a 
petiole. 

PETI'TION (petitio: Lat.),a formal suppli- 
cation or request made by an inferior toa 
superior, especially to one having some 
jurisdiction, Also a paper containing a 
supplication or solicitation. The right of 
the British subject to petition parliament 
is founded on the bill of rights; but it isa 
misdemeanor punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment, without the consent of three or 
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more justices, or a majority of the grand 
jury at eassizes or sessions, to solicit or pro- 
cure the signatures of wore than twenty 
to a petition for alterations in church or 
state, or for more than ten to repair with 
It to the sovereign or parliament. 

PETITIO PRINCIP'IL (a requesting of 
the principle : Lat.), in Logic, the taking a- 
thing for true, and drawing conclustons 
from it as such ; when it is either false, or 
at least requires to be proved before any 
{nferences can be deduced from it. In coim- 
mon parlance, this Is called ‘begging the 
question.’ 

PETONG’, the Chinese name of a species 
of copper, of a white colour, It differs from 
tufenag, though {t {a sometimes confounded 
with it; being an alloy of copper and nickel, 


while the latter is an alloy of copper, zine, | 


and nickel. 
PET’REL, a genus of birds, the Procel- 


lana of ornithologists, including the bird ! 


(P. pelagrca) well known to seamen by the 
name of ‘Mother Carey's chickena,’ whose 
appearance fs dreaded by them as a sure 
prognostic of a storm, They breed in rocks‘ 
adjoining the ser, forming their nests in 
cavities, They seem to repose ina common 
breeze; but upon the approach or during 
the continuance of a gale, they surround a 
ship, and catch up the smal! animals which 
the agitated ocean brings near the surface, 
or any food that may be dropped from the 
vessel, Whisking Itke an arrow through 
the deep valleys of the abyss, and darting 
away over the foaming crest of some mourn- 
tain wave, they attend the labouring bark 
in all her perflous course. When the storm 
eubsides, they retire to rest, and are seen 
no more. Their name. signifies ‘little 
Peter,’ and is due to thelr seeming to walk 
on the waves. Another species is the Ful- 
mar Petrel (P, glaciuls), which breeds at the , 
Hebrides. This bird isin the habit of ful- 
low ng whale ships, as it is extremely fond 
of the fat of the whale, 

PETRIFAC’TION 
facwo, 1 make: Lvt.), a term applied to fossil 
organic remains (see Fu@sILs’, and also to 
articles which having been Bubjected to 
water charged with carbonate of lime lave 
become fmpreguated or coated with it. 

PETRO’LEUM (petr@ oleum, o1l of the | 
rock: Lat.), in Mineralogy, rock-oil, 8 com- 
buetible fluid which exudes from the earth 
in ¥Yarious parts of the world. Large quan- 
tities have been obtained of Inte years by 
sinking wells in Canada and Pennsylvania. 
Petroleum varies greatly tm colour and 
consistence, being sometimes thin and pale, 
at others thick and dark coloured. The 


| substances which mntneralogists have diatin- 


| 


| 


guished by the uames asphaltum, maltha, 
| petroleum, aud naphtha, are thought hy 
' some naturaliats to be mere varieties of one 
species. Tuey may be thus distinguished : 

| —Aaphatum forins the connection with 
bituminous coal, and is found in veing and 
in smaj] masses, “and also sometimes on the 
surface of inkes. Maltha is softer, bas a 
degree of tenacity, and a strong bituminous 
smell. Petroleum ia semi-liquid, semi-trans- 
parent, of a reddish-Lrown colour and fetid 
odour. Naphtha ts of a lighter colour, more 


(petra, & stone; and | 
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transpareft, perfectly liquid, light, 
odoriferous, volatile, and inflammabie. 

PET’ROLINE, a liquid hydrocarbon now 
extensively consumed in lamps, obtatned 
by distilling petroleum. It closely re- 
sembles parrfine oil, obtatned by the dis- 
tillation of coal, but unleas carefully pre- 
pared it {3 apt to inflame at a temperature 
too low for safety. 

PETROL’'OGY (petra, a rock ; logos, a dis- 
course: G7.), that branch of knowledge 
| which refers to the nineral composition of 

| rocks, 

PETROMY’ZON (petra, a rock; and muszo, 
1 suck: Grd, in Ichthyology, a genus of 
fishes whose form and motion resemble 
those of the eel, and of which there are 
several species. The skeleton fs rudi- 
mentary, the spine being simply cartila- 
ginous not bony. The mouth is circular 
and the fish can use it as a sucker and 
anchor Itself to a stone—whence the name. 
There are seven gill openings at each side. 
The Petromyzun marinus, or great lamprey 
{fs usually of a brown olive colour tinged 
with yellowish white. It frequently grows 
ta the length of three feet; and ia an it- 
habitant of the sea, but ascends rivers early 
in the spring fora few months. It ta vivi- 
parous, and supposed to subsist almost en- 
tirely on worinsand fishes, The petromyzon 
is very tenacious of life, and various parts 
of the budy continue to move long after it 
is separated from the head. The Petromyzon 
funrnatiis, or Hittle lamprey, ia very abun- 
dant in the Thames. 

PETRO’‘/SA OSSA (rocky bones: Lat.), iu 
Anatomy, the inuer process of the bones 
of the temples ; 60 Dan.ed on account of its 
hardness and roughness. 

PETROSI'LEX (petra, a rock; and atlex, 
flint: Let), in Mineralogy, genus of sili- 
ceous earths, cousisting tor the invust part 
' of Silica, with a portion of alumina and car- 
bonate of lime. It haa no lustre, and melita 
, before the blowpipe, 

PETTY (petit, small: Fr.), a word of very 
common use, particularly in Law.——PETTY 
TREASON, the crime of killfug # person to 
whom duty or subjection {Is due. Thue the 
crime ot murder, when a wife kills her hue- 
baud, or a servant his master, has this ap- 
pellation. Such crimes are now considered 
' murder only.——PErTTy LARCENY, the steal- 
ing of goods of the vatue of twelve pence, 
or under that amount. The distinction 
between grand and petty larceny bas been 
abolished.——PETTY CONSTABLE, an tn- 
ferior civil officer, cb pail to the high 
constable.——PETTY JURY, a july of twelve 
freeholders who are empanelled to try 
causes Jn a court; so culled jn distinction 
from the grand jury, which tries the truth 
of indictments, (See JURY.) 

PETUNS’E, or PETUN‘TSE, a kind of clay 
used by the Chinese in the manufacture of 
porcelain or chLinaware. It consista of 
quartz reduced a flue powder. 

PEWTER (peautre: Nor. Fr.), afactitious 
metal, consisting of tin and lead, or of tin 
with a little antimony and copper, In pro- 
portions sulted to the purposes for which 
it is intended. There are three kinds of 
Knglish pewter: plate pewter, the finest 
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kind, consisting of tin, #htimony, bismuth, 
and copper; trifle, which should consist of 
tin =r semen: nue Fried contains a 
considerable quantity of lead; and ley pewter, 
consisting of tin and lead. Britannia metal, 
of which teapots are made, is composed of 
equal parta brags, tin, antimony, and bis- 
muth ; gueen’s metal, also used for teapots, 
&c., of tin, antimony, bismuth, and Jead. 
The pewterer fashiona almoat all his articles 
by casting them {n moulds of brass or 
bronze, which are made in various pieces 
nicely fitted and locked together. But a 
proceas called spinning is very commonly 
employed in Birmingham ; {t consists in 
bringing a sheet of pewter against arapidly 
revolving tool, by which, with a little dex- 
terity, it is gradually brought into the re- 
quired form. 

PHANOG’AMODS, a botanical term. (See 
PHANEROGAMODS.) 

PHAGEDA'NIC (phagedainikos, from 
phagedaina, a cancer; phago, I eat: Gro, a 
medicine or application that eats away 
proud or fungous flesh. Any wound or 
ulcer that corrodes or eats away the flesh is 
also termed phagedwnic.—— PHAGED.AUENIO 
WaTER, 8 mixture of quick lime and curro- 
sive sublimate. 

PHALA’‘NA (phalaina: Gr.), in Entomo- 
logy, Linnssue’s name for a genusof moths ; 
but eo many new forms have been disco- 
vered since his time thata tribe containing 
many @enera has been substituted for the 
old genus. 

PHAL‘/ANGER, the name of some kan- 
garoos forming the genus Petaurus. The 
skin {6 expanded between the fore and 

hind lewgs, and this enables them to make 
long leaps from tree to tree. Hence they 
have been called flying squirrels in New 
South Wales. 

PHAL’/ANX (Gr.), among the Greeks, a 
equare, or oblong, and compact body of sol- 
diera, having their shields joined, and pikes 
crossing each other. At firat the phalanx 
consisted of 4000 men, Dut {t was afterwards 
doubled and even quadrupled, The Macedo- 
nian phalanx fs thus described by Polybius. 
It was a square (or rather a parallelogram) 
of pikemen, consisting of sixteen in flank 
and five hundred in front; the soldiers 
atood so close together that the pikes of the 
fifth rank extended three feet beyond the 
front; the reat, whose pikes were not ser- 
viceable owing to their distance from the 
front, couched them upon the shoulders of 
those that stood before them, and, 80 lock- 
ing them ther in file, preased forward 
to support“Sind push on the former rank ; 
by which means the assault was rendered 
more violent and irresistible-——The word 
phalanx ia likewise used for any combina- 
tion of people distinguished for firmness or 
solidity of unfon. 

PHAL’AROPUDS, a genus of wading birda, 
allfed to the snipes, and inhabiting the 
northern latitudes of Europe and America. 
They live on the sea-coasta, fy well, and 
awim expertly, resisting the heaviest waves; 
but they never dive. Their flesh is olly and 

latable. 
ANEROG/AMOUS (phaneros, csonspi- 
enous ; gamos, marriage: Gr.), @ term ap- 
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plied by botanists to those plants which 


possess flowers, in contradistinction to 
eryptogamic (kruptos, concealed: Gr.) 
plants, or those destitute of flowers, such 
as ferns, mosses, sea-weeda, and Nchena, 
Phenogamous (phaino, Iam plainly visible: 
nae a another term applied to flowering 
plants. 

PHANTASMAGO’RIA (phantasma, a 
phantom ; and agora, an assembly : @r.), an 
optical exhibition very simiiar to the magic 
lantern; but the images are thrown on a 
transparent screen. They are magnified 
and diminished at pleasure, and are made 
to have the appearance of moving by caus- 
ing the magic lantern to approach to or 
recede from the screen. All light is ex- 
cluded, except that which passes through 
the figures; the rest of the slides being 
perfectly opaque. The focus of the lens is 
adjusted by the very motion of the lantern, 
80 as to continue in focus. 

PHAR’ISEES (pharas, separated: Heb.), 
a sect among the Jews, who distinguished 
themselves by their zeal for the traditions 
of the elders, which they derived from the 
same fountain with the written word it- 
self; pretending that both were delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, and were there | 
fore of equal authority. From theirrigorous | 
observance of these traditions they con 
sidered themselves more holy than other 
Jewa, and therefore separated themselves 
from them; on which account they ob 
tained their name. The Pharisees num- 
bered in their ranks the most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen in Judea; and as 
persons of all conditions were admitted 
into their society, they gained a political 
influence which often decided the fate of 
the Jewish nation, under the Maccabees ; 
and brought tnto their hands whatever 
power had been left to the great council 
by the Romans, in the time of Christ. 
They believed in a resurrection from the 
dead, and the existence of angels; but, 
according to Josephus, their belief ex- 
tended to no more than a Pythagorean 
resurrection—that is, of the soul only, 
which they supposed to enter into another 
body and be born anew with it. From this 
resurrection they excluded all who were 
notortously wicked, being of opinion that 
the souls of such persons were doomed to 
a state of everlasting woe, 

PHARMACEU’TICS (pharmakeutikos, me- 
dical; from pharmakon, adrug: @r.), Phar 
macy, or the art of preparing and ad- 
ministering medicines, 

PHARMA‘COLITE (pharmakon, a medi 
cine; and lithos, a stone: Gr.), in Minera- 
logy, arseniate of lime, which is either milk- 
white, or inclining to a yellowish white; 
and occurs in emall reniform, botryoidal, 
and globular masses, witha silky lustre, 

PHARMAOOL'OGY (pharmakon, a medi- 
cine; and logos, a discourse: Gr), the 
science or knowledge of drugs, or the art 
of preparing medicines. One who writes on 
this science fa called a pharmacologist ; and 
he who sells the medicines so prepared, a 
sep iernt gony or apothecary. 

PH OO PGY1A (pharmakopotia, from 
pharmakon, a memtelne 3 and poiteo, I make: 











Gr.), & ,or book of directions 
for the composition of medicines, approved 
by medical practitioners, or published by 
authority. 

PHARMACY (pharmakeia, from phar- 
makon, a medicine: @r.), In its most ex- 
tensive sense, signifies the art of preserv- 
ing, preparing, compounding, and combin- 
ing whatever substances may be necessary 
for medical purposes. And as these may be 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, to under- 
stand the theory of pharmacy requires a 
knowledgo of chemistry, botany, zoology, 
and mineralogy, in order to determine the 
properties of the materials employed, and 
the laws of their composition and decom- 
position. Ina narrower sense, pharmacy \s 
merely the art of compounding and mixing 
drugs according to the prescription of the 
physician 

PHA’ROS, a lighthouse, or lofty buliding 
near the sea, where a fire or Hight is kept 
burning during the night, to serve as a 
beacon to vessela, The tighthouse bullt 
by Ptolemy Soter, on the amall island of 
Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, was the 
most celebrated stracture of the kind tn 
ancient times, and gave its name to all 
others. it is said that it was $00 fect hich, 

| and that its Hihbt could be seen at the dis- 


tance of 42 British miles This lighthouse 
f map considered one of the wonders of the 
world. 
|! PHARYNGOT’OMY (pharunz, the wind- 
l pipe; and temno, I cut: Gr.), in Surgery, 
the operation of making an tneision into 
the pharynx, to remove a tumour or any- 
thing that obstructs the passage. 
PHA‘’RYNX (pharunz: Gr.), in Anatomy, 
the muscular bag at the back part of the 
mouth. It is shaped lire a funne), adheres 
'to the fauces behind the larynx, and ter- 
Intnates in the esophagus. Its use is tore- 
ceive the masticated food, and to convey it 
into the cesophasyus, 
PHASCOLARCTOS (phuskélos, a waliet; 
| and arktos, a bear: Gr.), or KOALA, @ Mmarsu- 
pial aniinal, closely allied to the phalangers, 
| Its dentition resembles that of the kan- 
garoo rats. It has four hands with naked 
oe and crooked pointed nails; but no 








PH ASOO’LOMYS (phaskélos, a wallet ; and 
mua, & mouse: Gr.), a marsupial genus in- 
clading a single species, the wombut,which 
is of the size of a badger. Jt is a vegetable 
feeder. 

PILA'BES (phasis, an appearance: Gr.), In 
Astronomy, the various appearances of the 
moun at different ages; being first a crea- 
cent, then a senncircle, then gibbons, and 
Jastly fudii She returns by the gsaine 

ations to the state of a new moon.—— 

n Natura) Philosophy, the state, at any 
particular Inatant, of a phenomenon which 
undergoes periodic change ; increasing toa 
given point, and then diminishing regu- 
a La the phase of a tide, of an eclipse, 


c. 

PHASIA’NUS (relating to pheasants: 
from phasis, a pheasant: Lict.), in Ornitho- 
logy, @ genus of gallinaceous birds, in- 
cluding the different species of pheasant. 

PHEAS’ANT (Phas, a river in Asia), a 
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beautiful bird of the genus Phaostanus, a 
great favourite with both the sportsman 
and theepicure. The true pheasant (Phast- 
anus Colchicus), which is said to have been 
brought into Kurope from the banks of the 
Phaaia, a river of Colchis, 13 distinguished 
by having a long tail, the feathers of which 
are of different lengths and overlay each 
other. In their wild state these birds feed, 
like the rest of the gallinaceous tribe, upon 
vegetable food. The female constructs her 
neat of Jeaves tn some retired spot; and if 
any of her eggs are taken away, she con- 
tinues, like the common hen, to lay an 
additional number. There are acveral varie- 
tles, produced by climate and domestication. 
The golden pheasant (Phasianus pictus), a 
native of China,is remarkable for the beauty 
of its plumage; the prevailing colours are 
red, yellow, and blue, and it Jo characterized 
by a crest upon the head, which can be raised 
at pleasure. The iris, Dill, and lege are 
yellow; the tall Jong and richly tinted, 
and from above it arise a number of long 
straight feathers, of a varied hue of scarlet 
and yellow. Another fine species found in 
China fa the silver pheasant (Phastanwa 
Nycthemerus); it 1s of a ailvery white co- 
lour, with very delicate black lines on each 
feather, and black under the belly. But 
the most splendid blid of Chis genus is the 
argus pheasant (Phasianus Argus) This 
species, which js of a Jarge alge, is found on 
the mountains in Sumatra and some other 
of the Indian isiesa It {a distinguished by 
{ts long tail, large wing-feathbersa, and a 
profuaston of ocellate spots, which give this 
bird an extraordinary and most beautiful 
appearance, 

PHELLOPLAS’T(CS (phelles, a cork tree; 
and plaretkeos, skiiful In moulding : Gr.), the 
art of representing works of architecture, 
on a reduced scale, in cork. It affords very 
fine models, which are cheaper thau those 
in wood, atone, gypaum, &c. 

PHENAKIS‘TISCOPE (phenaktemas, illu- 
sion ; and skopeo, I view: Gr), a philoso: 
phical toy, which exhibits the persistence of 
iinpreasions on the retina, It consists of a 
circular disc, from six to twelve inches In 
diameter, with rectilinear apertures on ita 
margin, tn the direction of ita radii. A 
series of figuresa—those of a horse and his 
rider, fur fustance, leaping over a gate—ia 
drawn on the circumference of a circle 
paralle) to the rim of the disc. The firat ro- 
presents the horse standing before the gate; 
the second, just leaving the ground ; andthe 
others, its successive positiorg—the last 
being that he assumes when he has reached 
the ground, having completed the leap. The 
observer stands in front of a looking-gliass, 
holding the diac by a handle fn his left 
band, whirling {t rapidly round by a simple 
means provices for the purpose, and look- 
ing at the images in the glass through the 
apertures {n the margin. The horse and 
his rider are seen only when the apertures 
pass his eye; and the impression last pro- 
duced on the retina fs not obliterated b 
that which precedes or succeeds it. 
the attitudes, therefure, of the horse and 
his rider, are thus blended into one action 
a leap; and the velocity with 
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which this is accomplished depends both on 
the velocity with which the disc revolves, 
and the proportion existing between the 
number of figures patnted upon it and the 
number of apettures, 

PHEN‘’GITE (phengos, splendour: Gr), in 
Mineralogy,a beautiful species of alabaster. 

PHENOM’/ENON (phatnomenvn, from 
phaiomaz2, LY appear: Gr.),in Physics, what 
ever ia presented to the eye by observation 
or experiment, or whatever is disco, ered to 
exist ; as, the phenomena of heavenly bodies 
or terrestrial substances ; the phenomena of 
heat, colour, vision, &c. 

PHE'ON (pheds, a prickly plant: Gr.), in 
Heraldry, the barbed head uf a dart, arrow, 
or other weapon, 

PHIDIVTIA(Gr., from pheidomat, I spare), 
in Antiquity, the principal meals of the 
Lacedemoniwns ; they were taken in public, 
and m the open air, and were remarkable 
for their frugalits Those who attended 
them made contributions of flour, wine, 
cheese, and figs. Rich and pour assisted 
aiihe at them, and were upon the same 
footing ; the design of the institution bein, 
lihe that ofthe Roman Charistia, torecom fle 
differences, and to cultivate peace, tiiend- 
ship, and a good understanding auong all 
the citizens, of every rank and degree. 

PHIGA’LIAN MAIUBLES, part of the 
collection, in the Britiebh Museum, known 
asthe Elgin marbles. They were discovered 
near the site of Phigalia,a town of Arcadia, 
and cousist of a series of sculptures in alto 
roilievo They originally formed a frieze 
round the interior cella of the temple of 
Apono the Dellverer, and represent the 
combat of the Centaurs with the Lapithm, 
acalyo Chat of the Greeks with the Amazons 
From their stuiflarity to the decorations of 
the Parthenon, they are supposed tu be the 
work of the same arttats. 

PHILADEL/PHUS (philadelphos: Gr), in 
Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Phila- 
delphacea, Including the deciduous shrubs 
known aa avring.s 

PHILAN’THROPY (philanthrépia: from 
phileo, I love; and anthrépoa,a man: Gr), 
gxvod Will and benevolence towards the 
whole of mankind. It d{ffera from /frtend- 
shep, tpasmuch as it has no Hmits to its 
sphere of action, whereas friendship may 
be confined to an Individual; but a true 
Ha epee st 80 loves his fellow-men, that 
he is conthiually exerting himself for their 
welfare. 

PHILIP’PIC, a word used to denote any 
discourse o@ declamation full of acrimoni- 
ous invective. It derives its name from orr- 
tions made by Demosthenes against Philip 
of Macedon, in which the orator bitterly 
attached the king aa the enemy of Greece. 

PHILLYR’EA (phulurea: Gr.), in Botany, 
a wenus of plante, nat, ord. Oleacea, Includ- 
tua the mock privet, a well-known evergreen 


shrub. 

PHILOL’OGY (philologia: from phileo, I 
love; and logos, language: Gr.), in its usual 
acceptation, 1g that branch of literature 
which comprehends a knowledge of the 
etymology or origin of words, and whatever 
relates to the history, affinity, and present 
atate of languages. In a wider sense, % 
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signifies an assemblage of sciences, con- 
sisting of grammar, rhetoric, pvetry, anti- 
quities, history, criticisin, &c., usually un- 
derstood by the French tern belles lettres. 
PHILOS’OPHER'S STONE, the object of 
alchemy, a long sought-for preparation, by 
which, as was pretended, the baser metals 
might be converted into gold. 
PHILOS’OPHY (philosophia: from phileo, 
I love, and sophia, wisdom: Gr.), the love 
and pursuit of knowledge or wiadum., Ina 
general sense, the terin includes observa- 
tion and refiection on every subject; or an 
investigation of the causes of all phenone- 
na, both of mind and of matter. The term 
philosopher originated with Pythagoras, 
who declined the title of the Wese, which 
had been given to his predecessors, and con- 
tented himself with the nanie of a ‘friend 
or lover of wisdom.’ The object of philo- 
Bophy is the ascertainment of generalized 
truth. Philosophy, tn general, was Bo im 
perfect in the earliest ages of antiquity, 
and even in the more polished times of 
Greeve and Home, that {{ appears, when 
looking down from the high pinnacle of 
modern improvements and of late discove- 
lies, but Httle removed from solenin triffing 
and puerile affectation. Yet some of the 
ancients, it must be confessed, approached 
so near to the truth, in matters of high 
Importance, that we are led to wonder how 
they failed of making {ts discovery. In 
ethics and im politics thay have left behind 
them some excelent works; but the solu 
tion of the phenomena of nature was re- 
nerved for a Bacon anda Newton. Their rea- 
sonings Were hypothetical, for they never 
thought of arguing by induction—the only 
chain Ty which truth can be drawn from 
many of her deep recesses The reader wil! 
fiud, under their proper heads, the several 
parts of philosophy, natural and exper} 
mental, separately noticed On a subject 
60 vast and comprehensive, it would be vain 
indeed for us to attempt a complete trea- 
tise, or Lo endeéay our to write « continuous 
history ; but we may, not inappropriately, 
introduce tn this place a brief shetch of the 
leading systems which prevailed at different 
periods of antiquity, and conclude by afcw 
observations on the progress of philosophy 
during more recent times.—— Pythagerean 
philosophy, the system taught by Pytba- 
gworas, Who flourished 500 years before the 
Christian era. His followers were great 
mathematicians, and sought to explain the 
system of the universe by mathematical 
reasoning. We have no absolute certainty 
of the real doctrines of Pythagoras. He ts 
said to have described the Deity as one in- 
corruptible, invisible being; and to have 
differed from some of the ancients, Epicu- 
rus, forexample, iu conceiving a connection 
between God and man—that is, {n teaching 
the doctrine of a superintending provi- 
dence. He asserted the immortality of the 
soul; but in the peculiar sense which ap- 
peure to have been adopted by Plato, and in 
which it is used, fn part, at this by the 
Hindoos In the cosmogony of Pythago- 
ras, spirit, however, diffused through all 
animals, was part of the Divinity himself 
separated only by the gross forms of mat 
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ter, and ready, whenever disengaged, to 
wnite itecif with the kindred essence of 
God. But God was only purity; and the 
mind recolled from the idea of unitiag with 
him a portion of spirit solled with the cor- 
ruption of a sinfal fife; the soul, there- 
fore, once tainted, could never retarn to 
the Doity whence it emanated, till it had 
again recovered its Innocence After hav- 
ing anfmated a human body by which 
crimes had heen committed, it was denied 
the «reat object of its desire, a union with 
its God, and forced to enter into other 
bodies, till at length it Hved a righteous 
life. To this theory was added another, 
by means of which punishments, propor 
tioned to offences, wero awarded ; the soul 
of a negro-driver must pags into the bod) 
of an infant negro; and that which In one 
extatence pled the whip, in theother would 
receive the lash; the sou! of the wicked 
would oceupy the body of some animal ex- 
posed to suffering ; and that of a being of 
few foibles undergo a sentence proportion- 
ably mild.—Such is the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis or transmigration of souls, & 
leading feature in the Pythagorean aystem. 
But ft is by no means certain that the 
genuine Pythagoreans held it in the literal 
sense.——-Socratic philosophy, or the doc- 
trines of Bocrates, who flourished at Athens 
about 400 years Bo, and died a martyr in 
the cause of natural religion against pagan- 
fsm He is helieved to have been the 
founder of moral philosophy tn Greece, 
where he preceded Plato, from whose writ- 
ings his philosophy ts chiefly known, as he 
wrote nothing himself. While other philo 
sophers boasted of their knowledge, he Is 
anid to have laid the greatest stress upon 
hts ignorance, asserting that he knew 
nothing but this, that he knew nothing 
Bocrates led men from the contemplation 
of universal nature to that of themselves— 
a branch of philosophy which was incul- 
cated in that famous tnscription, Know 
thyself! The Socratic method of argument 
was that of leading an antagonist to ac- 
knowledge aproposition by dint of repeated 
questions, in preference to that of laying 
it down authoritatively. In amore general 
sense, Bocratic philosophy includes all the 
sects from Socrates down to the Neo- 
Platonists, since they all affected to teach 
his doctrines.——Platonic philosophy, a 
system of theology and morals, delivered 
by Plato abont 350 years before Christ. 
Plato, {t 1s said, laboured to re-establish 
natural religion by opposing paganism. 
The existence of one God was zealously in- 
culeated by him ; and also the SA ee | 
of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, 
the everlasting reward of righteousness, 
and punishment of sin. It was Plato, too, 
who taught that the world was created by 
the Logoe or Word; and that through 
knowledge of the Word men live neo 
on earth, and obtain eternal felfel ere- 
after. From him, also, came the {induce 
ments to monastic life; for he pressed upon 
his disciples that the world is filled with 
corruption ; that it is the duty of the right- 
eous to fly from it and to seek a union with 
God, who alene is life and health; that in 
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the world thesoul is contin rot surroundec 
with enemies; and that, in the uncoasing 
combat through which {t has to atruggle, it 
can conquer only with the assistance o! 
God or of his holy angels. $A happy im- 
niortality,’ said Plato, ‘ia a great prize set 
before us, and a great object of hope, which 
should engage us to labour in the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and virtue all the time of 
our life. In morals, he taught that there 
ia nothing solid and substantial but plety, 
which is the source of all virtues and tho 
gift of God ; that the love of our nefghbour, 
which proceeds from the love of God as its 
principle, produces that sacred union which 
makes families and nations happy; that 
self-love causes the discord and division 
which reign among mankind, and is the 
chief source of our sins; that it is betterto 
Buffer wrong than to doit; that itis wicked 
to hurt an enemy or to revenge an tnjury 
received, that it is better to die than to 
sin; and that man ought continually to 
learn to die, and yet to endure life with all 
patience and submission to the will of God, 
——The Anastotelian philosophy, which sue 
ceeded the Platonic, 1s characterized bya | 
systematic striving to embrace all the ob- 

jects of philosophy by cov) and patient re- | 
flection ——The Epicurean philosophy, or | 
the system of Epicurus,an Athentan This 

teacher laid down, as the basis of his doc 

trine, that the supreme good consists In 

pleasure—a proposition that soon suffcred 

a twofold abuse. On the one hand, by | 
misconstruction, It was rewarded as a bare- 

faced inculcation of sensuality; on the 

other, {t was adopted by the luxurious, the 

indolent, and the licenttous, as a cloak and 

authority for their conduct; and hence it 

has happened that the name Eptcurean ta 

now used in an absolute senae to designate 

one anxiously and luxuriously attentive to 

his food. Epicurus {ts reported to have 

written a great number of works, but of | 
these none are extant; and the particulars | 
of hia philosophy, which have come down 
to us, are chiefly found fn the writings of 
Lucretius, Diogenes Laertius, and Cicero 
His system, for which he ts said to have 
been almost wholly indebted to Democritus, 
consisted of three parts: canonical, physical 
and etherial. Soundnesa and simplicity of 
sense, assisted with some natural reflection, 
constituted all the method of Epicurus. Hig 
search after truth proceeded only hy the 
senses, to the evidenceof which he ascribed 
80 great a certainty that he considered 
them as the first natural light of mankind, 
It isin the meanings allowed fo the words 
pleasure and pain that everything which is 
{important in the morals, and doubtful in 
the history, of the Epicurean system fs con- 
tained. According to Gassendi, the pleasure 
of Epicurus consisted in the highest tran- 
quillity of mind, united with the most per. 
fect health of body—blessings enjoyed only 
through habits of rectitude, henevolence, 
and temperance; but Cloero, Horace, Piu- 
tarch, and several of the fathers of the 
Christian chureh represent his system from 
a very different point of view. The dis- 
agreement, however, is easily reconctied, if 
we believe one side to speak of what Epi 
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eurus taught, and the oPher of what many 
of his followers, and stiil more of those who 
took shelter under nis name, were accus- 
tomed to —~—-To the foregoing we 
must add the Stote philosophy, or the doc- 
trines of Zend, whose morality was of a 
magnanimous and unyielding kind, formed 
to resist temptation to evil, and to render 
men callous to adversity. Thus the Stoics 
maintained, among other things, that a 
man might be happy in the midst of the 
severest tortures;—the Cynic philosophy, 
the followers of which affected a great 
contempt of riches and of all sciences ex- 
cept morality ;—and the Sceptrical philo- 
sophy, under Pyrrho, who pretended to 
doubt everything.-—In glancing at the 
history of philosophy, the student has abun- 
dant opportunities of observing its gradual 
development a science, and tracing the 
progress and aberrations of the human 
mind—in themselves subjects most im- 
portant and instructive, Departing from, 
or only partially retaining, the conflicting 
; dogmas of the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophers, we find the scholastics of the 
| middle ages engaged fn a struggle for the 
attainment of Intellectual excellence, under 
the influence of principles derived from the 
Christian faith and doctrine; yet the pro- 
gress of philosophic truths was for a Jong 
time feeble, irregular, and vactllating. Dur- 
ing the 15th century there arose a freer 
and more independent spirit of inquiry, 
penetrating deeper into ultimate causes; 
till, at length, the cool and searching 
| energy of Bacon enabled him to produce 
hia Novum Organon, and to give a more 
substantial basis to the efforts of the in- 
tellect, by making observation and experi- 
ence the foundations of philosophy. Bome 
there were, however, who disputed his 
waws, and hence new theories occasionally 
obtained a temporary distinction ; but his 
doctrines, in a great measure, ultimately 
prevailed; and at no distant period, the 
calm reasoning of Locke Introduced into 
the study of the human mind the method 
| of investigation which his great predeces- 
sor had pointed out, 

PHLEBOT‘OMY (phlebotomia: from 

s, a Vein; and temno,I cut: Gr.), inthe 
Me ical art, the opening of a vein for the 
purpose of letting blood. 

PHLEGM (phlegma, literally inflamma- 
tion; from phlego, 1 burn: @r), bronchial 
mucus, a thick tenacious matter secreted in 
the throat. 

PHLOGIS'TON (phlego, I burn: @r.), a 
word formé&ly used to denote the principle 
of inflammability; or pure fire fixed in com- 
bustible bodies, tn distinction from fire In 
action, or In a state of liberty. But the 
theory having proved to be false, the term 
is abandoned 

PHCENI‘CIAN LAN‘'GUAGE, a Semitic 
dialect allied to the Hebrew, and spoken by 
the people inhabiting the seacoast of By ria, 
the cities of Tyre, Sidon, &c., and the co- 
lonfea they founded, Carthage, &c. The 
remains of thia language are very secant), 
and consist chiefly of inscriptions ou coins, 
vessels, stones, pillars, and tablets; espe- 
elaily au altar of the fourth century Bo., 
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recently discovered at Marseilles, and a 
royal sarcophagus, which hag still more re 
cently come to light at Sidon. There are 
also a few words of this language quoted 
by old writers, such as the names of persons 
and places. 

PHQ@’/NIX (phoiniz, literally belonging 
to Phenicia: Gr.), in Fabulous History, a 
wonderful bird which the ancienta de- 
a(ribe as of the size uf an eagle; ita head 
finely crested with a beautiful plumage, its 
neck covered with feathers of a gold colour, 
its tall white, and its body purple. By some 
authors he was sald ty come from Arabia 
to Egypt every five bandred years at the 
death of his parent, bringing the body with 
him, embalmed in myrrk, to the temple of 
the sun, where he buriec it. According to 
others,when he found himself near his end, 
he prepared a nest of myrrh, and prectcus 
herbs, {1. which he burned himself, but he 
revived from his ashes in the freshness of 
youth, The several eras when the phonix 
has been seen are fixed by tradition. The 
first wag said to have been in the reign of 
Sesostria ; the second in that of Amasis; and 
in the period when Ptolemy, the third of the 
Macedonian race, was seated on the throne 
of Egypt, another Phoenix directed its flight 
tuwards Heliopolis. 1¢ is conjectured that 
the pheonix is a symbol of a period of 500 
years, of which the conclusion was cele 
Prated by a solemn sacrifice, in which the 
figure of a bird was burnt.—— PHaNILX, in 
Astronomy, one of the new southern con- 
stellations 

PHONET‘'IC WRITING (phdnétikos, be- 
longing to sound: G7.), that in which sounds 
are represented, in opposition to edeog?a- 
phic, in which objects are represented ac- 
cording to their appearance, and abstract 
ideas sy mbolically—as in the figurative part 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

PHON‘ICS (phéné, sound: Gr.), the doc- 
trine or science of sounds ; otherwise calied 
acoustics, 

PHONOL’OGY (phdné, a sound ; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr), that branch of science 
concerned with the elementary sounds ut- 
tered by the human voice, including its 
various degrees of intonation. 

PHOS’GENE GAS (phds, light; and gen- 
nao, J produce: Gr.), in Chemistry, @ coin- 
pound of chlorine and carbonic oxide,which 
will unite under the influence of light, but 
not in the dark, 

PHOS’PHATE. [See PHOSPHORIO ACID.) 

PHOSPHORES'CENCE (phéx, light; and 
phero, | bear: Gr.), the emission of light 
by substances at common temperatures or 
below a red heat, Phosphorescence can be 
artificially produced in inorganic matter 
which contains not a particle of phos- 
phorus, What is called the Bolognian stone 
iga native sulphate of barytes which has 
been calcined, and afterwards exposed to 
the sun's rays. When cold it will shine in 
the dark. Inthe vegetable world, it 1s well 
known that certain fungi exhibit this 
phenomenon, but it is doubtful whether 
living flowers ever emit luminosity not- 
\ithetanding the statements to that effect. 
Wood in a state of decay fe frequently 
phosphorescent, This ls thought to be a 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID] 
vital phenomenon, and due to the mycelium 
(spawn) of afungua, Decaying fish is tu- 
minous in the dark, possibly from the same 
cause, In warm latitudes the sea at night 
often presents a brilliant spectacle in the 
neighbourhood of a veasel in motion, from 
the inmumerable sparklings of the agitated 
water, caused, it ia generally thought, by 
the presence of minute animals af low or- 
ganization, many such being known to 
emit Hight when irritated. Several mol 
Juses are phosphorescent under euch cir- 
cumstances, as well as some sinall crusta- 
ceans (FEntomostraca). Some medus@ give 
out vivid laminosity, and certain Sertula- 
rian soophytes. Amonget insects there are 
the wellknown cases of the GLOW WORM 
and the FIrRsg-FLY. Other insects also are 
known to give out light, 

PHNRPHARIC amin in Chamietry an 
acid formed by a saturated combination of 
phosphorus and oxygen. When phospho 
rus undergoes combustion fn oxygen gas, a 
great quantity of white fumes are produced 
and deposited in white flakes, and to this 
substance the name of phosphoric acid i 
piven: It is generally manufactured from 

, which consist of phosphate of lime; 
put there are also other processes for ob- 
taining it. Its component parta are one 
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vented hy olefilant#gas, the vapour of ether, 
or ofl of turpentine. Placed on blotting: 
paper with soot, it takes fire spontancously, 
the oxygen of the air being condensed by 
the soot. It may be inflamed under water 
by a current of chlorine, or; if the water is 
warm, by a current of oxygen. Its solution 
in ether, on exposure to the air, is luminous, 
as also the hander, &c, if rubbed with it. 
When some of the ethereal solution fia 
dropped on a plece of loaf sugar, and the 
latter 1a thrown {nto hot water, the ether 
and phosphornue will ascend and inflame on 
the surface of the liquid. A great quantity 
of phosphorus is now consumed in the lu- 
cifer match manufacture. An_ allotropic 
state of phosphorus exists. It fa then 
amorphous, opaque, and reddish; {¢ ta non- 
luminous In the dark, and {3 not ignited by 
fristian ar nereneainn afr a laee femnaratnra 
than about 482° Fahr. Combined with 
chlorate of potash, &c., tt is highly Jnflam- 
mahbie, If used in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches (sec LUCIFERS), unlthe the ordi- 
nary phosphorus, it is not injurious to the 

rkien; matches made with jt are not 
Pp sonoua, nor do they emita disagreeable 
smell; they are not hy grometric, nor Hable 
to ve inflamed by accident The amorphous 
st... fig produced by keeping ordinary 


atom phosphorus, and five atoms oxygen. | phosphorus for some time at a temperature 
It unites with alkalis, earths, and metallic of from 450° to 460°. A higher heat would 
oxides, forming with them salts denomina- | cause explusion, or reduction to ordinary 


ted phosphates. Phosphate of lime 

constituent of bone, to which it gives 
rigidity. The valne of guano and copro- 
lites ag manure depends {n a great measure 
on the phosphates they contain. Phospho- 
rous acid, which contains a smaller propor- 
tion of ox3 gen than phosphoric, consists of 
one atom phosphorus, and three atome oxy- 
gen. It forms compounds with alkalis, 
earths, and metallic oxides, which are 
known under the name of phosphites 

PHOS’PHORITE, in Mineralogy, a native 
phosphate of lime. 

PHOS’/PHORUS de Nght; phoreo, [ 
bring: Gr), in C ieimnf{atry, a yellowfsh 
ecmi-transparent substance of the consist- 
ence of wax, but brittle in frosty weather. 
Jt is obtained by calcining boves, 80 as 
to destroy the animal matter; powderineg, 
mixing thei with water, and then add- 
fog half thelr weight of strong sulphuric 
acid. The resulting superphosphate of 
itme, which remains in solution, 1s poured 
off, and then evaporated to dryness; the 
residue is mixed with about half its weight 
of charcoal; and, being ralsed to a high 
temperature, In a well-luted retort, the 
beak of which fs Immersed in water, the 
phosphorus distils over, and {ts condensed 
{n the liquid. It is purified by remelting 
under waterand straining through chamois 
leather. This substance is Iuininous in 
atmospheric alr, at common teniperatures, 
without producing any perceptible heat, 
but emitting the odour of garlic, It is spar 
naly soluble in the fixed and volatile ofls, 


' and in ether and alco)hol, but 1g insoluble 


in water. Its spec.grav. 18177; It melts at 


* 106°, takes fire in pure oxygen at 80°—but fn 


the atmogrphere at 148°—and boils at 650°, 
Jts slow combustion in common air is pre- 


phosphorus 

PHOS’PHURKET, in Chemistry, a combi- 
nation of phosphorus with a metal, or 
other elementary substance, as phosphuret 
of iron, &c——PHOSPHURETTED HyDRo- 
GEN, a compound of one atom phosphorus, 
and three atoms hydrogen. It is obtained 
by ling & retort containing 8 gmall quan- 
tity of phosphorus, with a solution of caus- 
tic potash—no vacant space being left for 
atmospheric air, which would cause ex- 
plosion; placing the retort ina solution of 
common salt, to secure a proper tempera- 
ture, and prevent danger if it ehonld break; 
and applying heat. Phosphuretted hy dro- 
gen ts evolved, and spontaneously inflames 
on tseaing from the water in which the beak 
of the retort has been immersed, As each 
bubble of the gas takes fire, a ring of 
smoke ascends from it, revolving rapidly 
on axes the planes of which are perpen- 
dicular to that of the ring. When the gas 
is transmitted into oxygen, the effect is 
very brilllant, but the experiment is dan- 
gerous. 

PHO’TOGEN (phos, photos, light; gennao, 
I produce: Gr.), one of the uid hydro- 
carbons used {n lamps, and obtained by the 
distillation of bituminous shale, lignite, 


c. 

PHOTOGRAPH’'IC ENGRAVING. Expe- 
riments on this subject were tried in 1827, 
and others at various times since that 
period, The inost effective of all the pro- 
cerses proposed is probably that of Fox 
Talbot. Steel, copper, or zinc plates, such 
as are used by engravers, are cleaned ex- 
tremely well; then covered with a geluw 
tinous substance, sensitive to light; and, 
when this ia become dry, the lace, or other 
object which ts to be engraved, is placed 
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3pon tt, and it is expoggd to sunlight for 
a certain time, On removing the object, 
a fatut {mage of it will be perceived on the 
plate, which is to be slightly covered with 
a little finely powdered gum copal, very 
carefully scattered over it; and is then to 
be heated just long enough to melt the 
copal, When the plate is cold, the etching 
liquid, which {1s of various kinds, is poured 
upon it. This penetrates the gelatine, 
where the light haa not acted upon it; 
and the detatla of the picture appear with 
great rapidity. As soon as it is perceived 
that the etching will no longer improve, 
the fiuld is wiped off with cottou wool, 
the plate is well washed with a stream of 
cold water; and, having been cleaned with 
soft whiting and water to remove the gela- 
tine, the etching is complete. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, or PHOTOGEN’IC 
DRAWING (phds, light; and grapho, I 
write, or gennao, I produce: G@r.), pro- 
cesses for the production of pictures by 
means of light. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the effect is due to other 
than the luminous rays of the spectrum. 
We have already given an account of the 
Daguerreotype process [which seel The 
principles of the photographic process, 
properly so called, may be understood by 
experiinenting with a piece of paper which 
has been dipped In a solution of nitrate of 
silver and cautiously dried ; if the light {s 
carefully excluded, it remains white; but 
if itis exposed to light, it gradually dark- 
ens, until it at last becomes black If, 
while it is white, any opaque or translu- 
cent object is laid upop It, 80 as wholly 
or partially to intercept the rays, & re- 
presentation of the object is obtained on 
the paper, Where the raya have beon 
totally intercepted, it remains white; where 
none of them have been intercepted, it ia 
dark; and where they have been partially 
intercepted, 1¢ is darkened to an extent 
dependent on the amount of light to which 
it has been exposed. To tz this picture, ft 
must be washed in the solution of a hypo- 
sulphite, to remove the unaltered salt of 
silver, and prevent further darkening. In- 
stead of paper containing only nitrate of 
silver, one which, after having been {m- 
pregnated with that substance, has been 
dipped in a solution of common salt—to 
change the nitrate of silver into chioride— 
is employed; having been found more sen- 
sitive to the action of light. Photograpaic 
papers have been prepared also with other 
gubstancea, which improve their delicacy, 
colour, &c@ If some of the prepared paper is 


put into the camera obscura, a negative pio- | al 


ture will be produced ; and If this ls printed 

om—that ia, if it is placed between another 
portion of the prepared paper and the light 
—A ive picture will result. Collodion 
(which see), carefully spread on glass, and 
rendered sensitive by some of the salts 
usually employed for the purpose, ia found, 
{lh many cases, more convenient than paper. 
And, by varying the process a little, cither 
a positive or negative Picture can be h 
at pleasure. Albumen may be used instead 
of coliodion, alsu we paper, &c. There 
are other methods, termed the catahesotype, 
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the ferrotype, &c.; but they vary chiefly in 
the materials adopted to produce eensitive- 
nessa, colour, &c. The advantage of a uega- 
tive picture is that a number of copies 
may be made from it without repeating the 
original process, whereas good copies can- 
not be obtained from a positive picture. 
PHOTOM’ETER (phdéa, light ; and metron, 
a measure: Gr.), an apparatus for measur- 
ing the Intensity of light; or an inatrument 
intended to indicate the different quantities 
of light on cloudy and bright days, or re 
ceived by bodies illuminated in different 
degrees. Instruments for this purpose 
have been invented by Rumford, De Saus- 
sure, Leslie, and others. In Leslie’s pho- 
tometer, the essential part isa glass tube, 
like a reversed siphon, whose two branches 
are equal in height, and terminated by 
balls of equal diameter; one of the balls is 
of black enamel, and the other of common 
glass, into which ts put someliquid, When 
the instrument is exposed to the solar rays, 
those which are absorbed by the dark 
coluur heat the futerior air, waich causes 
the liquid to descend with ra: Iidity in the 
corresponding branch, thus 1iarking the 
intensity of the light; while no effect fa 
produced by the light upon the transparent 
ball. Various contrivances have been de- 
vised for comparing the lights of two hea- 
venly bodies ; but one that is both simpte 
and accurate {3 yet to be discovered. 
PHOTOZINCOG’RAPHY, 8 method of 
copying anctent documents, &c., recently 
invented. Paper, after having been washed 
over with a solution of the bichromate of 
potash and gum, and then dried, is placed 
under a collodion negative, which is a 
reduced picture of the document, obtained 
by the photographic process. After it has 
been exposed to light, its whole surface is 
coated over with lithographic ink; and a 
stream of hot water is then poured apon tt, 
As that portion of the coating which was 
exposed to light is insoluble, while the 
other portions are easily washed off, a 
picture of the document, &c, is obtained on 
the paper, and is ready for transference 
either to stone, zinc, or a copper plate. 
PHRASE (phraszs, from phrazo, I speak : 
Gr.), a short sentence or expression, said 
to be complete when it conveys complete 
sense, a8 ‘to err ia human,’ and plete 
when {it cousiots of several words without 
affirming anything. Any peculiar sen- 
tence or short idiumatic expreasion is also 
denominated a phrase——In Music, any 
regular symmetrical course of notes which 
begin and complete the intended expres- 


on 

PHRENI'TIS (Gr. from phrén, the 
mind), in Medicine, inflammation of the 
brain, attended with acute fever and 
delirium, 

PHRENOL‘OGY (phrén, the mind; and 
logos, a description : Gr.),a modern science, 
which professes to teach, from the con- 
formation of the human skull, the particu- 
lar characters and propensities of mon, 


ad | presuming that the powers of the mind and 


the sensations are dependent on peculiar 
parts of the brain; the front rtions 
governing the intellectual, the middle por. 
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tions the sentimental, and the hinder por-/a genus of trickopterous insects, (See 
tions the animal propensities; the degree | CADDIOR Worm. 
of which is dependent on the projection| PHTHI‘SIS (Gr., from phthio, I decay), 
or bulk of the parts. It was long agojin Medicine, a consumption occasioned by 
abserved by physiologists, that the charac: | ulcerated lungs. (See CONSUMPTION.) 
ters of animals were dete*mined by the; PHYLAC’TERY(phulaktéren, an amulet ; 
formation of the forehead, and that their| from phulasso, I defend: @r.), among the 
intelligence, in most cases, rose or fell in| Ancients, a general name given to all kinda 
proportion to the elevation or depression of | of spells, charms, or amulets, which they 
the skull. But it was reserved to Drs. Gall| wore about them, to preserve them from 
and Spurzheim to expand this germ of| disease or danger. It 1s more particularly 
doctrine into a minute system, and to map| used to signify a slip of parchment, on 
out the whole cranium into small sections, | which was written some text of acriptare, 
each being the dwelling-place of a certain | especially of the Decalogue, which the more 
faculty, propensity, or sentiment; all these | devout Jews wore on the forehead, breast, 
sections amounting to thirty-five, andjor neck, as a badge of their religion. —— 
having certain names given to them to} Among the primitive Christians, a phylao- 
mark thelr specific qualities, their uses | tery was a case in which they enclosed the 
and abuses. Were phrenology an estab-| relics of the dead 
Itshed science, and were it possible to draw| PHYILLO’DIUM (phullon, a leaf; etdoa, 
unerring deductions from the data which } form: Gr.), a fattened and dilated leafstalk 
it lays down, its discovery would be the] In several species of Australian acactas 
@reatest step ever made in mental philoso-| the true pinnate leaves are only seen when 
phy, and ita application the most beneficial | the plants are young. Afterwards they 
means ever used for the amelforation of | cease to he developed, and their phy llo- 
the human race. By revealing tndividual | dia are then frequently mistaken for true 
character, it would give security to social} leaves. 
intercourse, and make communication PHYS’ALITE (phusalis, a bubbie: Gr— 
prompt and easy. It would disclose real | sometimes called pyrophysalite, because it 
merit and expose unworthiness. The truly | futumesces with hcat), a mineral of a green- 
wise and good would at last attain their! ish-white colour, a subl-species of prismatic 
proper station in society, While the {mnorant az 
and vicious would be known and shunned PHYSE/TER (phusétér, from phusao, | 
But neither ts phrenology an established | blow: Gr), a genus of Mammaha of the 
science, nor, if it were, can it ever be ap-'cetaceous order = The J’hyseter macroce- 
plied with certainty to the illustration of phalus, or cachalot, the spermaceti whale, 
judividual character. Many of the organs grows to the length of sixty feet, and the 
are 50 heterogeneous in their nature, that; head is nearly one-third of the whole bulk 
they may indicate faculties or dispositions of the aniinal. Of all the whales it 1s one 
diametrically opposite, while others are | of the most difficult to be taken, and it 
furnished with compensating organs which | survives for several days the deepest 
balance their good or evil tendencies, | wounds given it by the harpoon. Its skin, 
and so render both ineffective. Thus you | oil, and tendons are all converted by the 
may have the organ of destructiveness de | Greenlanders to some valuable purpose ; 
veloped largely, and yet be a peaceable and | spermaceti is found in its head, aud amber- 
good man. How is this accounted for? gris in ite intestines, 
Your organs of cautiousness and benevolence PHYS’ICAL (phuasikos, belonging to na- 
are brought to bear upon it, so that It be-| ture: Gr), an epithet denoting that which 
comes harmiess. It ia tolerably certain, , relates to nature and natural productions, as 
that the division of the brain, generally, | opposed to things moral or iinaginary. We 
into intellectual, sentimental, and animal} speak of physical force or power, with refe- 
portions, is well founded ; perhaps also the | rence to material things; whereas know- 
existence of some very marked organs— | ledge, skill, &c, constitute moral force.— 
destructiveness, for example—can scarcely | A physical vedy or substance is a matertal 
be denied ; and, were it divided internally | body or substance, in distinction from a 
into thirty-five cells, phrenologista might | spirit or metaph) sical substance.——PHY- 
be justified in marking out its exterior/@10AL EDUOATION, 8 course of training 
divisions. But it consists of one masa;} which has for its object the imparting of 
there ja no kind of inward separation or); hcalth and vigour to the bodily orgars and 
distinction of structure corresponding to} powera. 
the outward boundaries of the phrenologi-| PHYSICIAN (same deriv.), $ne whose 
cal organs; and the interior hollows of the | profession ts to prescribe remedies for dis- 
skull do not always correspond with the| eases, and who {8 consequently relied on as 
prominences on the exterior. The sclence,} betng skilled in the art of healing. Phy- 
however, if not carried too far, is not{siclans were held in high estimation tn 
unreasonable, since we generally find a/{ Greece, and the name of Hippocrates ts an 
peculiar form of skull to accompany pe-j honour to the profession. The study of 
cullarities of disposition; and the ancient] physic, Indeed, being looked upon as a 
sculptors, though, as a eclence, phrenology branch of philosophy, it was sure to com. 
was unknown to them, do not appear to| mand respect in a land where philosophy 
have heen regardless of ita principles. wasinsuchhighrepute. It was notexactly 
PHRYGA‘NEA (phruganon, a dry stick:}s0in Rome. As long as the Romans led a 
Gr.—on account of the case, formed of bits| hardy and laborious life, physicians were 
of wood, in which the larva encloses {tself),' diapensed with, and even totally unknowy 
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amongat them, igh astake any bad conse- 
yuence ensuing. But the luxury of the 
table, and the excesses with which it was 
attended, introduced diseases; and dis- 
eases introduced physic, to which there had 
veen befure so much repugnance. In the 
535th year of Rome, some physicians came 
from Greeoe to that city, but they had no 
tixed establishment there till A.U.c. 600, 
Physic at that time included pharmacy and 
surgery ; for physicians nut only compound- 
ed medicines, but performed all! surgical 
operations themselves, though they bad 
then but a very tmperfect knowledge of 
anatomy. During the commonwealth there 
were no physicians or surgeons in the 
army, but the older citizens, who had al- 
most all served In it, administercd medi- 
cinea, and the soldiers dressed each other's 
wounds with some well-known remedics 
used in the city. The emperors, however, 
having a particular regard fur their own 
health, took physicians with them upon 
every expedition. The art of healing was 
not held tn high estimation at Roine, and 
was sometimes professed by slaves. Cusar 
granted physicians, as a singular favour, 
the freedom of the city; and their reputa- 
tlon increased with the luxury of the 


people. 

PHYS'ICO-THEOL’OGY, theology or di- 
vinity iiustrated or enforced by physics or 
natural philosophy. 

PHYS’ICS (phusikos, belonging to nature: 
Gr.), or NaTUBRAL PHILOSOPHY, a& term 
applied to the study of the phenomena of 
material attraction and those terrestrial 
phenomena which are studied in the se- 
parate sciences of mechanics, acoustics, 
optica, thermotics, electricity, and meteouro- 
logy, but not chemistry or physiology. 

PHYSIOGNOM’ICS (phasis, Constitution ; 
and gndmomkos, fit to give judginent : G7r.), 
among Physicians, signs in the countenance 
which serve to indicate the state, disposi- 
tion, &c., both of the body and mind; and 
nence the art of reducing these signs to 
practice is termed physiognomy. 

PHYSIOGN'OM husts, disposition ; 
and gndmé,a means of knowing: Gr.), the 
art of Gincovering the predonunant temper 
or other characteristic qualities of the mind, 
py the features of the face or external 
signs of the countenance. . 

PHYBIOL‘OGY (phustlogia: from phusts, 
nature; and logos, a discourse: Gr.), that 
pranch of science which treats of the pecu- 
liar functionsand properties of living bodies, 
that fs, of bodies which grow and reproduce 
their kind—g definition which includes both 
vegetables and animals, It is distinct from 
physics in general, tuasinuch as it regards 
organized bodies alone; and from meta- 
physics, inasmuch as it does not treat of 
mind. It1s divided into animal phyaswlogy 
and vegetable physiolugy. The functions of 
animal life are not only more complicated 
in the same individual than those of vege- 
tation, but also wore diversified in the 
different classes into which animals are di- 
vided ; 80 that the physiology of each class 
of animals has its peculiar laws, which is 
not the case with regard to vegetables. 

PUVA MA‘TER (the sacred mother: Lat.), 
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in Anatomy, the third tunic or membrane 
of the brain, which not only extends over 
its whole surface, but insinuates itself into 
all its cavities. e MATER.) 

PIAN’‘OFORTE (piano, and forte: Ital), 
& well-known musical stringed instrument, 
the strings of which are extended over 
bridges rising on the sounding-board, and 
are made to vibrate by means of small 
covered haismers, which are put in motion 
by keys. It has been gradually improved, 
tillit has become one of the most important 
instruments in all domestic musical enter- 
tainiments, 

PIASSA’VA, fibres largely imported Into 
this country, and employed in the manu- 
facture of brooms. They are obtained 
from the stem of a Brazilian palm, a species 
of Levpoldinia. ‘It grows in moist places, 
and ig about 20 or 30 feet high, with the 
leaves large, pinnate, shining, and very 
smooth and regular. The whole stem is 
covered with a thick coating of the fibres 
hanging down like coarse hair, and growing 
from the bases of the leaves which remain 
attached tothestem Largeparticsof men, 
women, and children go into the forests te 
cut this fibre. It is extensively used for 
cables and small ropes for all tbe canoes 
and larger vegsela on the Amazon (A. kh. 
Wallace.) 

PIAZ’ZA, an Italian name for a portico 
or covered walk. The word Hterally sigmi- 
fles a broad open place or square ; whence 
it came to be applied to the walks or porti- 
coes which surround it, 

PIC-ARESQUE (Fr. from picaresco, 
roguish : Span), a term applied to a class 
of novels once very popular in Spain, in 
which the adventures of rogues and thieves 
are related, The amusing story of Lazarilo 
de Tormes (first printed in 1586) is the 
exrliest specimen of this style, and Is len- 
tioned in ‘Don Quixote,’ by a rank picaro 
or rogue, Who i8 made to say that he had 
written his own history, wherein he related 
truths so ingenious and entertaining that 
no fictions could come up to them. 

Pl‘CIDAX, in Ornithology, a family of 
birds in the order of Scansorea, iucluding 
the woodpeckers. 

PICK‘ET or PIC‘QUET (F,), in Military 
affairs, a certain number of men, horse or 
foot, who du duty as an outguard to prevent 
surprises ——PickETs, in Fortification, 
sharp stakes, semetimes shod with irou, 
used in laying out ground, or for pinning 
the fascines of a battery. In the artillery, 
pickets five or six feet long are used to pin 
the park lines; in the camp, pickets about 
six or eight inches long are used to Ax the 
tent corda, or five feet Jong in the cavalry 
camp to fasten the horses. 

PIU'ROLITE (pekros, bitter; and lethos, a 
stone: @r.), flvrous serpentine, @ green 
coloured mineral, composed chiefly of car- 
bonate of magnesia, 

PIC'ROMEL (pikros, bitter; and meld, 
honey; Gr), the characteristic principle of 
bile. The name contains allugion to ita 
sharp, bitter, aud sweet taste, 

PICROTOX,INE or PICROTOX’IA (py 
kros, bitter; and toxikon, poison: Gr.), in 
Chemistry, the hitter avd poisonous pria- 
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ciple of the Cocculus Indicus. It crystal- 
lines in small white needles or cokumnua. 
PICTS' WALL, an ancient wall begun by 
the emperor Adrian, A.D. 123, on the northern 
ooundary of England, frum Carlisle to New- | 
Castie, to prevent the incursions of the 
Picta and Scots, It was flrat made only of 
turf, strengthened with paltisades, till the 
emperor Severus, coming in person into 
Britain, caused it to be built with stone; 
and Actius, the Romati general, rebuilt 
it with brick, AD. 430. Some remains 
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PVETISTS (p : Fy.; from pietae, 
plety: Lat), a t of Protestants which 
sprang up in Germany in the latter part of 
the 17th century. They professed great 
strictness and purity of life; affecting to 
despise learning and evclostastical polity, 
as also forms and cercmonies In religton, 
mee giving themselves up to mystic theo- 
oO 

PIEZOM’ETER (piezo, I squeeze; and 
metron, & Measure : Gr.), an instrument for 
ascertaining the compressibility of water, 


of this wall are atill visibie In parts of | and the degree of such compressibility 


Northumberland and Cumberland. 

PICTURES’QUE (putoresque: Fr.),a terin | 
usually applied to such beautiful objec ta as! 
are suitable for the artist. In the theory 
of the fine arts, the word picturesque is 
used as contradistinguished from poetic 
lastic. The poetical has reference to 
the fundamental idea to be represented—to 
the painter's conception of his BUbJECE S| 
whilet the picturesyue relates to the mude | 
of expressing the conception, the grouping, 
and the distribution of objects, persous, 
and lights. The poetical part of a picture, 
as Well aa ita mechanical execution, may be 
without fault, and yet the picture be a total 
failure as regards the picturesque. 

PICUL, a Chiuese and Japanese weight 
equivalent to about 133 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

PIECE (F7,), in the Military art, any kind 
of cannon ormortar, Large guns are cailed 
battering-pieces, smaller guns are called 
field-pieces. We also say a fowling-piece. 
——In Heraldry, the honourable pieces of | 
the shield are the chief, fesse, bend, pale, 
bar, cross, saitier, chevron; and, fm general, 
nl! those which may take up oue-third of the 
the ld. 

PIE’POUDRE (pwd prudrenuz, dusty- 
footed: Old Fr.), an ancient court of re 
cord, incident to every fair or market, and 
of which the steward of the person who had 
the toll of the market was the judge, Ac- 
cording to the derivation, the term implies 
that the court was that of petty dealers or 
chapmen who assembled on those occa- 
sfans. It was inst{tuted to administer Jus- 
tice for all commercial injuries committed 
in that wery fatr or market, and not in any 
preceding oue; 80 that ft was necessary 
that the tnjury should be done, complained 
of, heard, aud determined within the com- 
pases of one and the same day, unless the 
fair continued longer. This court has now 
fallen into disase. 

PIER (pierre, stone: Fr.), a very strong 
stone wall, or mass of solid stone- work, run- 
ning into’ the water, to resist the force of 
the sea, and to withstand the dashing of 
waves. The term is also applied to the con- 
structions used to support the arches of a 
bridge or the quay of a wharf, and to that 
part of the wall of a house which is between 
wiudows, 

PIE/RIAN, an epithet given to the 
Muses, from 'Preros, a mountain of Thessaly 
which was sacred to them; or frum their 
victory over the nine daughters of Pteros, 
the Macedonfan king. 

PIETA (Ital), 2 name given by Italian 
painters to the subject of the dead Chriat 
with weeping women or attendant angels. 


under any given weight. 

PIG/EONS (F*.), birds of the order Colum 
bidw. There are many domesticated varie- 
ties, powters, shakers, tumblers, croppers, 
runts, &c., names which are indicative of 

' their respective pecullarities. In the wild 
state the pigeon tribe live on high trees, 
generally tu flocks. Pigeons feed principally 
on seed, retaining their food in tLe crop 
for some time. The greater proportion of 
the species build on elevated situations ; 
forming & JOovse nest of small twigs, and 

'wide enough to contain both the parent 

i birds; the female lays two eggs, several 
timesa year. They pair for fe; assemble 
in flocks; and have no song, their note 
being a simple coving, They walk well, 
and fly with great awiftness, continuing 
on the wing for a loug time, Of all the 


| vatieti@s of the pigeon, the most renriih- 


table for its attachment to ite native place 
| is the currver, which 18 distinguished from 
the others by a broad circle of naked white 
' gkin round the eyes, This species has for 
ages been used for carrying messages of 
tinportance where expedition and secresy 
were required. When a letter {s tied under 
the carrier's wing, and the bird is set at 
liberty, from some tneuncelvable instinct, 
tt directs its Hight, in a straight line, to the 
very spot from whence it has been taken. 
In America there {g a species of pigeon 
called the pussenger or wild pygeon, which is 
extremely prolific, and ig of a bluish slate- 
colour with a white belly. These birds 
visit the different stites in vast multitudes, 
but are beyond measure abundant fin the 
western states; where, according to Wilson, 
the ornithologist, some of thetr ! breeding- 
places,’ as they are termed, extend over a 
distance of thirty or forty miles, They 
are taken by means of clap-nets, managed 
by a person conceaicd in a hut conipused 
of brushwood, who in this way will sume- 
times take from ten to forty or fifty dozens 
atasweep, Audubon, in speaking of these 
immense tiocks of pigeons, ang their extra- 
ordinary powers of filght, rémarks, that 
they have been killed in the netghbourhoud 
of New York, with thelr crops stil! filed 
with rice, collected by them In the flelds 
of Georgia and Carolina, the nearest point 
at which this supply could posalbly have 
been obtained ; and asit is well ascertained 
that, owing to their great power of diges- 
tion, they will decompose food entirely in 
twelve hours, they must have travelled 
between 800 and 400 miles in sfx hours, 
making their speed at an average about 
one minfle ina minute; and this would ennble 
one of these birds, if so {nciined, to visit 
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the Kuropcan contincn®, as swallows un- 
doubtedly are able to do, in a couple of 
days. Such, tndecd, are thetr numbers, 
that the air is described as ‘literally filled 
with pigeons; the light of the noon-day 
becoming dim, as during an eclipse.” Only 
four species cf pigeon are found wild in 
Kurope ; from one of which are descended 
all the varleties which are domesticated. 
The great-crowned pigeon, or gouza, bears 
the greatest resemblance tu the Galline in 
size; it is a native of New Guinea, and 
various isles of the Eastern Archipelago. 
The Nicobur pigeon is distinguished for its 
brilllant pluinage; it runs along the grouud 
and builds {ts nest like that of a partridge; 
{t inhabits Sumatra, Nicobar, and other 
islands in the east. (See DovVE.] 

PIGMENTS (pigmentum, paint: Lat, 
preparations of various kinds, used in 
paloting and dyeing, to impart the colours 
required. They are obtained from aniinal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances, 

PIKE (pric: Sax.), the name of a malacop- 
tery gious fish of the family of the Asocida, 
Gistivngnished by having only one dorsal 
flu, a long slender budy compressed later- 
ally, and the lower jaw projecting beyond 
the upper. The common pihe (Hsox Lucius) 
abounds tn most of the lakes of Europe. 
It(is remarkable for its voracity, and also for 
its lonwevity.——Pikk&, in Military Affairs, 
a tong slender staff with a kind of spear- 
head at the end. Its use amoung soldiers 
has been superseded by that of the bayonet, 

PILAS'TER (pelastro; Ital.), in Archi- 
tecture, a square column, sometimes in- 
sulated, but more frequently placed againet 
a wall, and projecting only one quarter of 
itadepth. The pilaster ts different tn dif- 
fereutorders; it borrows the name of each, 
and has the same proportions, and the same 
capitals, members, and ornaments, as the 
columns the mpelves, 

PIL‘CHARD, the Clipea Pilcardus, a fish 
resembling the herring, but rounder and 
thicher Pllchards appear on the Cornish 
coast about the middie of July, in immense 
nuinbers, and constitute a considerable 
article of commerce, 

PILE (pil: Sax, a large stake or beam, 
pointed and driven futo the earth, asat the 
bottom of a river, or in a narvour, for the 
support of a bridge or other supergtructure, 
——PILK (Fv.,1n Artillery, a heap of shot 
or shells, either triangular or otherwise. 
—— PILE (pulum, a ranimer: Lat), in Coih- 
age, a kind of punch, which, fn the old way 
of cuolning with the hammer, contained the 
arma, or offer figure and tnacription, to be 
struck on the coin. The arms side of a 
plece of money is yet sometimes called the 
piles and the head the cross, because, in 
anelent coing, a cross usually took the place 
of the head.——In Heraldry, one of the 
minor ordinartes, resembling the pile first 
desertbed.——PILEe (pilus, hair: Zat.), the 
fine hairy substunce on the surface of cloth, 
velvet, &c.——PILE-DRIVER, or Monkey, a 
machine for driving pointed beams of wood 
into beds of rivers or soft foundations, on 
which to raise bridgea and bulldings.—— 
To pile arms, in Military tactica, is to place 
three muskets, with or without fixed bayo- 
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nets, in such a relative position that the 
butts shall remain firm upon the ground, 
and the muzzlesa be close together fn an 
oblique direction, 

PILES (pilula, little balls: Lat.), or H.as- 
MORRHOIDA, in Medicine, & diseased condi- 
tion of the hwmorrhoidal veins. Two forms 
are commonly recognised ; the external or 
blind, and the internal. The latter is the 
more serious, as hemorrhage frequently 
takes place from the diseased veins. Any- 
thing which retards the portal circulation 
favoura the development of piles. 

PIL’/EUS (Lat., front prlus, hair—literally, 
made of hair or wool), in Antiquity, a hat 
or cap worn by the Romans, during any 
{ndlaposition which prevented them from 
appearing safely with their heads uncover- 
ed, as was the general custoin. The prleus 
was also worn by such as had Jately re- 
ceived their freedom, because, on having 
their liberty granted, they were ahaved; 
the prleus, therefore, being necessary on 
this account, was also cateemed a badge of 
liberty ; hence prleo donari signifies to be 
made free.——PILEDs, in Botany, the cap 
of a mushroom or toadstool, expandiiug 
horizontally, and covering the fructifica- 
tion. 

PIL‘GRIM (Ger.; from peregrinus, a 
stranger: Lat.), one that travels to a dis- 
tance from hig own country to visita holy 
place for devotional purposes. [nthe 
middle ages, kings, princes, bishops, and 
others made pilgrimages to visit the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem. This was permitted 
while Palestine was held by the Saracens; 
but when the Turks obtained possession of 
that country, the Christian pilgrims were 
visited with the greatest indlgnities, and 
their repeated complaints occasioned the 
excitement which led to the crusades, In 
sudjsequent times pilgrimages to Rome, 
Compostella, Loretto, Tours, and other 
places where the relics, either real or ficti- 
tious, of martyrs and saints attracted the 
notice of devotees, have been common, 
To this day pilgrims who travel to Rome 
are provided for in establishments founded 
especially for their reception and entertain- 
ment. The Mahommedans make an annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the place of their pro- 
phet’s tomb. The Hindoos also have their 
holy places, which are visited by pilgrims. 

PIL‘LAR (pilar: Span.),a kind of coltunn, 
either too massive or too slender for regular 
architecture ; the parts and proportions of 
which, not being restricted to any rules, are 
arbitrary. The following are the heiuhts 
aud the dates of erection of sume of the 
most remarkable of those erected as monu- 
ments :— 























Height 
Date. Column, Place. of 

pital. 

118 | Trajan’s Rome 115 fq 
162 | Antonine’s Rome 123 
1672 | The Monument London 172 
1806 | Napoleon’s Paris 115 
1832 | Duke of York's London | 109 
18 Nelson's London | 162 
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Any kind of colamn is sometimes, though 
improperly, termed a pillar, 

PIL‘'LORY (pilort, from pilier, a pillar: 

| Fy), an instrument of punishinent, consiat- 
ing of a frame of wood erected on posta, 

| made co confine the head and hands of a 
criminal, in order to expose him to view, 
and to render him publicly infamoua. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Spelman, it war at 
first specially {ntended for the punishment 
of bakers who should be found faulty in 
the weight or fineness of thelr bread. In 
1816, this mode of punishment was re 
stricted to cases of perjury, and it has 
since been abolishedaltogether, The French 
punishment of a similar deecription is 
termed carcan, from the fron collar by 
which the neck of the criminal is attached 
to the post. 

PI‘/LOSE (pilosus, from pilus, hair: Lat.), 
in Botany, hatry ; a pilose leaf is one covered 
with long distinct hairs. A pilose receptacle 
has hairs between the florets. 

PI‘LOT (pilote: Fr.), one who has the care 
of a ship and superintends the navigation, 
either along the seacoast or upon the main 

| ocean. In a stricter sense, a pilot is one 
whose profesatoun it fs to direct a ship's 
course, when near the coast, into and out of 
the harbours, bays, roads, rivers, &c., within 
his pecullar district. The captain neglects 
| or opposes the directions of the pilot at his 


own risk. 
PI'LOTAGE, the compensation made or 

allowed to a pilot. 
PI’LOT-FISH, the Naucrates Ductor, a Me- 
diterranean fish, belonging to the Scom- 
berida, about afoot long. Itis of an oblong 
shape, and the body ia marked by six dark 
cross bands. It derivea its name from 
saflors, who suppose that {t acts aga guide 
to sharks. One or two of then will accom- 
pany vessels for many days. The ancients 
regarded it as sacred, believing that it tn- 
dicated the true direction to voyagers 
douhtful of their course. 

PI‘'LUM (Lat.), a miasile weapon used by 
the Roman infantry when charging the 
enemy. It was thick and strong; ite shaft, 
often made of cornel, was four and a half 
feet long, and the barbed fron, which ex- 
tended half-way down the shaft, was of the 

It was used either to throw 
or thrust with. 


PIM’ELITE (pimelé, fatness: @r.), in 
Mineralogy, an earthy aubstance of an ap- 
ple-green colour, unctuous, soft, and not 
fusible by the blowpipe. It fs a variety of 
stectite, and {8 a silico-aluminous mineral, 
containing oxide of nickel. 

PIMEN TA or PIMEN’TO, Jamaica pep- 
per, popularly called all-spice. The tree 
producing it (Myrtus Pimento) grows 
spontaneously in Jamaica in great abun- 
dance ; its flower consists of five petals, and 
tte fruit is a roundish berry, containing a 
pulpy matter about the seeds, The fruit is 
wathered when green, and exposed to the 
san for many days on cloths; being fre- 
quently shaken, and turned until thoroughly 
dry. Pimenta abounds with a fragrant 
essential ofl, which fs separated in great 
quantity by distillation, and is so heavy 
that It sinks tn water. 
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PIM’PERNEL, the name of several! plante 
of different genera, The principal are the 
water pimpernel, of the genus Verontca: 
the scarlet pimperne!, of the genus Anagal- 
he; and the yellow pimpernel, of the genus 
Injsimachia, 

PIN (pinn: §Saz.), a well-known sinall 
pointed instrument made of braas wire and 
heuded ; used chiefly by females for fastening 
and adjusting their dress. The perfection 
of pins conaists tn the stiffness of the wire 
and ite whiteness, {n the heads helng well 
turned, and in the fineness of the points, 
In making thie little article, there are no 
fower than fourteen distinct operations: 1. 
straightening the wire; 2. povnting, which fs 
executed on two fron or steel grindstones, 
by two workmen, one of whom roughens 
down,and the other finishes ; 3. cutting into 
pin lengths ; 4. twisting of the wire for the pin 
heads : 5. cutting the heada, 12,000 of which 
may be cut by a akilful workman in an 
howr; 6. annealing the heada, by putting 
them into an fron jadle, making them red- 
hot over an open fire, and then throwing 
them {nto cold water; 7. shaping and flaing 
on the heads, which operations are performed 

! by the same workman, who can complete 
1500 an hour; &. yellowing or cleaning the 

ith by boiling them for half an hour tn 
wine Jees, sour beer, or solution of tartar; 

9, whitening or tinning, which 1s effected 
by laying alternate strata of grain-tin and 
pins in a copper pan, and heating them all 
together for about an hour; 10. washing the 
pins,in pure water; 11. drying and poltzhing 
them, 1n a leathern sack filled with coarse 
bran, which ig agitated to and fro by two 
men: 12. winnowing, or separating them from 
the bran; 13. pricking the papers for receiv: 
ing the pins; and 14 papering them, which 
ta done by children, each of whom by practice 
ts able to put up 36,0” a day. Well tndeed 
may It be said, that the pin manufacture Is 
one of the greatest prodigies of the diviston 
of Jabour. It furnishes 12,000 articles for 
the *1m of three shillings, which have re- 
quired the united diligence of fourteen 
skilful operatives, The above {8 a brict 
outline of the hand manufacture ; but {ft 
inust not be forgotten that several inven. 
tions have been employed to niake ping, in 
part at least, by machinery. The head {s 
now made solid, from a portion of the ex- 
tremity of the pin—a great improvement, 
The quantity required for home sale and 
export amounts to 16,000,000 of pins daily, 
for this country alone !——The name of pin 
{a given to any plece of metal or wood 
sharpened or pointed in the shape of a pin, 
which serves to fasten anything: as, the 
linch pon, which locks the wheel tothe axle. 
In shipbuilding, the Jarger pins of motal 
are usnally called Jvits, and the wooden pins, 
treenatls, A very small wooden pin is 
called a peg. 

PINA‘CIA (pinakion, the dim, of pinax, a 
tablet: Gr.), among the Athentansa, were 
tablets of brass inscribed with the names of 
all the citizens in cach tribe, who were duly 
qualificd and willing to be judges of the 
court of Areopagus. These tablets were 
cast {nto one vessel provided for the pur. 
pose, and the same number of beans a 
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hundred being white and ‘Rll the rest black, 
were thrown into another. The names of 
the candidates and the beans were then 
drawn out one by one; and they whose 
names were drawn together with white 
beans were elected judges or senators.—— 
Also, the tablets on which the judges wrote 
their verdict of gutlty or not guilty. 

PINAC’OTHEK (pinaz, a painting; théké, 
a repository: Gr.), a name sometimes given 
to a picture gallery—e.g., the Pinacothek 
at Munich, designed by Von Kienze, and 
opened in 1836. 

PIN’CERB (pincette: (Fr.), a very useful 
implement, employed by carpenters, smiths, 
and other artiaans: being a double lever, 
the fulerum of which ia in the joint. 

PINCH’BECK, In Metallurgy, an alloy, 
contents four parte of copper and one of 
t A ne. 

PINDAR IC, an ode in imitation of the 
odes of Pindar, the prince of Greek lyric 
poets (See ODE.) 

PINE (pmua: Lat), the name of many 
coniferous trees belonging to several 
genera. Those belonging to the genus 
Pinus are natives of northern climates. 
Canada produces the red pine (Pinus re- 
ainosa) which attains the height of 80 feet 
with a straight trunk two fcet in diameter. 
[It affords a strong and durable wood, 
which is much used in architecture ; also 
the yellow pine (P. mitis), which grows to 
the helght of 60 feet with a straight trunk 
two feet in diameter The timber 1s much 
used in ship-bullding and all kinds of archi- 
tecture. The white pine (Pins Strebus) is 
the loftieat tree {n Canada, and its timber, 
though not without defecta, 1a used in 
much greater quantities, and for a far 
greater variety of purposes, than any other, 
It attaing the height of 150 fect, or more, 
with a trunk five feet in diameter. Trees 
220 feet high, with trunks 22 feet in circum- 
ference and 120 to the first limb, ure some- 
times found, It {s imported into Britam 
under the name of Weymouth Pine. The 
Pinus Lambertrana 1s aspecies which attains 
a gigantic size; the trunk rises from 150 to 
upwards of 200 feet in height, and is from 
xeven to nearly twenty feet in diameter 
The timber is white, soft, and light, and 
produces an abundance of a pure amber- 
coloured resin, which, when the trees are 
partly burned, acquires a swect taste, and 
in this state ta uaed hy the natives asa 
substitute for sugar. The seeds are eaten 
elther roasted, or pounded into coarse 





cakes for u ‘during the winter season. 
The Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) is an- 
other very important species, The trunk 


is often eighty feet in height, and four or 
five in diameter ; the timber 1s applied to 
a great variety ‘ot uses, and ig especially 
suited for masts. These, together with 
the timber in other forms, are exported 
from Riga, Memei, Dantzic, and other parts 
of the north to the various maritime states 
of Kurope, and particularly to Great Britain. 
Large vessels have been constructed of this 
pine; and though they last a shorter time 
than those built of oak, they come next to 
it in durability. In those districts where it 
abounds, ee eee as well as furniture are 
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generally constructed of it, and its lightness 
and rigidity render it superior to any other 
material for beams, girders, joists, rafters, 
&c, It also furnishes excellent charcoal 
for forges; but a more important product 
is the resinous matter, consisting of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine, of which articles it 
supplies four-fifths of what is consumed in 
the European dockyards, The Norfolk Is- 
land Pine, theAraucaria excelsa of botan {sta, 
has a peculiar aspect when youne, and 
forms when old a noble tree. The Brazilian 
Pine belongs to the same genus. 

PIN/KAI], GLAND (pinea, a pine cone: 
Dat.), in Anatomy, a small heart-shaped 
substance, about the size of a pea, situated 
at the base of the brain. It was anciently 
supposed to be the seat of the soul. 

PI’NE APPLE, the fruit of species of 
Ananassa, herbaceous plants of South 
America with leaves somewhat resembling 
those of the aloe. Many varietics are in cul- 
tivation, The fruit resembles, in shape, the 
cone of the pine-tree, whence it has derived 
its namne.——The place where pine-apples 
are spectally raised is called a pinery 

PINE’/TUM, 1n Gardening, the place where 
pines and other coniferous trees are growh 

PIN’ION (pignon: Fr), in Mechanics, 1 
spindle, in the body of which are seveln! 
notches, which catch the teeth of a wheel 
with which it is in connection. Also, a 
small wheel which drives or is driven by a 
Jarger.—-Tbat joint of a bird’s wing which 
is most remote from the body. 

PIN‘ITE, a mineral found in prismatic 
crystals of a greenish white colour, brown, 
or deep red; it holds a middie place be- 
tween steatite and mica, and consists of 
alumina, silex, and oxide of tron. 

PINK (pince : Fr),a well-known flower 
helonging to the genus Dianthus, nat. ord, 
Caryophyllacee, 

PIN'NA (G*r.), a genus of conchiferous 
moluses, usually called wing-shella, The 
shells of some species occasionally grow so 
the length of two feet. They are remark- 
able for the size of the byssus, by which 
they adhere to rocks, and which is manu- 
factured into gloves, &c., by the natives of 
Sicily.—— PINNA (Zat.), in Botany, though 
it signifies literally a wing, is applied to 
plants tu denote the leafiet of some com- 
pound leaves. 

PIN’NACE (pinnasse: Fr.), asmall vessel 
navigated with oars and ate and having 
generally two masts, which are rigged like 
those of a schooner. Also one of the boats 
belonging to a man of war, having gene- 
rally eight oars, and used to carry the offi- 
cers to and from shore. 

PIN'NACLE (pinnaculum:; Lat.), in Ar- 
chitecture, the top or roof of a building 
terminating ina point. Among the ancients 
the pinnacle was appropriated to temples, 
their ordinary roofs being all flat. It was 
from the pinnacle that the pediment origi- 
nated 

PIN’NATE or PIN'NATED (pinnatus, 
winged. Lat.), in Botany, a term applied to 
compound leaves formed of leaflets on each 
side ofaleafstalk. Accordingly, as there are 
one,two,or many pairs of leaflets, the terma 
unijugate, bijugate, or muitijugate aro 
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employed. 
leafiet it ia said to be imparipinnate; but 
if the leaf ends with a pair of leaflets it is 
paripinnate. If the leaflets are attached 
to atalks which branch from the primary 
atalk che leaf is termed bipinnate; and if the 
leaflets are attached to a tertiary division 
of the stalk it {a a tripinnate or decomposed 
leaf. An alternatcly pinnate leaf {4 one in 
which the leaflets are not opposite; and 
when the leaflets are of different sizes it is 
said to be interruptedly pinnate. 

PINNAT'IPID (pinna, a wing; and Ando, 
I divide: Lat), in Botany, an epithet fora 
kind of simple leaf, divided transversely by 
oblong horizontal segments or jags, not 
extending to the middle rib. 

PINNAT’IPED (pinna, a fin; and pes, a 
foot: Lat.), in Ornithology, an epithet for 
Dirds whose toes are bordered by meim- 
branes 
PIN'NULATE (muntla, a small wing: 
Lat.), in Botany, au epithet for a leaf in 
which each pinna 1a subdivided 

PU'NUS (Lat.), in Botany, na genus of 
g@ympospermous exogenous plants, nat 
ord. Contfere, They are distinguished 


‘ from the fire by their leaves, always ever- 


green and needle-shaped, growing in pairs, 
threes, foura, or fives, surrounded by a 
membranous sheath at their base. (See 
VINga.) 

PIONEE’R (pionter: Fr), a military 
Inbourer, or one whose business js to at- 
tend an army in {ts march to clear the 
way, by cutting down trees and levelling 
roads; as xlao to work at entrenchments 
or form mines for destroying an enemy's 
works. 

PIP (peppe: Relg), a disease in young 
birds, particularly in those of the domeatic 
kind. It consists in a white ekin or Alm 
near the tip of the tongue, and which {f not 
removed proves fatal, as it hinders their 
feeding. 

PIPE (Fr.), a long tube or hollow body, 
taed as a conductor of water or other fluids, 
The pipes used underground were formerly 
of wood, but are now almost always, in 
these countries, of metal, They are, when 
large, of cast fron, with a socket at one 
extremity, into which the end of the next 
pipe is inserted The joints thus formed 
are rendered tight, elther by filling the 
interstices with lead, or by driving In a 
small quantity of hemp, and filling the re- 
mainder of the space with fron cement, 
made of sulphur, muriate of ammonia, and 
ehippings of iron. Copper pipes are ex- 
tremety durable, and are formed of sheet 
copper, With the edge turned up and sol- 
Gered, Lead pi are much employed on 
account of the facility with which they can 
de soldered and bent in any direction ; but 
they ought not to be used for conveying 
‘water or other Iiquida intended to be drunk. 
Stone preserve the water contained fu 
them in s very pure state, but are generally 
very expensive on account of the iabour of 
Rarthen pipes made of 


‘ Common pottery ware, and glazed on the 





inside, are more Hable to be broken than 
most other kinds, and cannot therefore be 
relied on.—— Pirz, in Music, a wind instru- 
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ment, sinaller than a flute, The word ts not 
now the proper technical name of any par- 
ticular instroment.—— PIPE, a wine mea 
sure, usually containing 105 imperial, or 
126 wine gallons, But, in commerce, the 
sive of the pipe varies according to the 
description of wine it contains, Thur, a 
pipe of port ts abont 128 wine gallons; of 
sherry, 130; Lisbon and Bucellas, 140; Ma- 
detra, 110; and Vidonia, 120.——PIPpr, jn 
Law, a roll in the exchequer, otherwise 
called the great roll.——In Mining, the ore 
when it runs forward endwise tn a hole, 
and does not sink downward or fn a vein. 
——PIPE-OFFIOR, in Law, an office tn which 
a person, called the clerk of the pipe, made 
out Jenses of crown lands by warrant from 
the lord-treasurer, the commissioners of 
the treasury, or the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, He also made out all accounts of 
the shertffs, &c. The pipe-office has heen 
abolished ——PAN-PIPES, a rude muafcal 
f{natrament, formed of arange of short pipes 
bound together side by side, and dfiminish- 
Ing in length from one end to the orher. 

PI’PE-CLAY, a white argillaceous exrth, 
fonnd in great quantities at the frie of Pur- 
heck in Dorsetshire, and at Teigninouth tn 
Devonshire, in lumps, which are purified 
bs diffusion in water. It is a silicate of 
alunina, The clay, when prepared, is 
spread on a board and beaten with an fron 
bar to temper and mix it: itis then divided 
Into pleces of a proper size to form a to- 
bacco pipe, which, befng shaped in a mould 
and baked fn a moderately heated furnace, 
{a ready for use. In Gerinany there are 
many kinds of smoking pipes, with bow!s of 
wood, meerschaum, porcelain, &c A Ger- 
man pipe generally consists of fonr chief 
parta—the month piece, the tube, the bow], 
and & part which connects the two latter, 
and alae serves to callect the juice descend- 
fhe from the tobacco, 80 as to prevent it 
from getting into the tube, The Eastern 
hookah 18 @ very curious Instrument, the 
essential feature of which is that the 
smoke passes through water, loses the par- 
ticles which give it a disagreeable flavour, 
and becomes coal before tt reaches the 
inc uth. 

PIPE FISHES, curious fishes of which 
several species have been taken on our 
coasts. The jaws are united and form a 
Jong tube. The bodies are slender, and 
are covered with hard plates instead of 
scalea They belong to the genus Syngna- 
thua, which ts placed among the Lophovran- 
chi, on account of the gilis being separated 
into amall rounded tufts, 

PYPER (Lat), In Botany, a genua of 
plants, nat. ord. Piperacee, including the 
Peppers (which see}. 

PIPPERINE, acrystallizable principle ex- 
tracted from black pepper by means of al- 
cohol. It is colourless, has acarcely any 
taste, fuses at 3129, latnsoluble in water, hut 
is solubie In acetic acid, ether, and particn- 
Jarly in alcohol The pungency of pepper 
resides ina pecullar fixed oil. 

PIPIS‘TREL, the common bat or flitten 
mouse, 

PIP’PIN ghe: Dut.), the name 
given to several kinds of apples; as the 
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polien y pre, the lemon pipmn, the Kentish 
Pippin, &c. Pippina take thetr names from 
the sinall spota or pips that usually appear 
on their sides. 

PI’POL, the sacred Fig-tree of India, 
known by {ts rootless branches and {ts 
evergreen heart shuped leaves with jong 
narrow points. Itis the Ficus religwesa of 
botan{sta, 

PIQUET’ (Fr.), 8 game at cards played by 
two persons, with only thirty two cards; all 
the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes 
being set aside. 

PURACY (perratés, from perrao, 1 at- 
tempt: Gr), the crime of robbery or taking 
of property from others by open vilolence 
ou the high seas. It ineludes all acts of 
plunder and depredation committed at sea, 
which, lf occurring on land, would amount 
to felony. The word pirate signifies lite- 
rally an adventurer. Formerly the offence 
of piracy was only cognizable by the adm.- 
ralty courts; but as itis inconsistent with 
the Hberties of the nation that any man’s 
life should be taken away, unless by the 
judgmentof his peers, an act was passed in 
the reign of Henry VIIL, establishing a 
new jurisdiction for this purpose which 
proceeds according to the course of com- 
mon law. During the anarchy of the middle 
agex, When every baron considered himself 
a sort of fudependent prince, entitled to 
make war on others, piracy was universally 
practised; nor was the nuisance finally 
abated in Europe till the feudal system had 
been subverted, and the ascendency of the 
Inw everywhere secured. In more modern 
times, some of the ainaller West Indta 
isiands have been the great resort of ptrates; 
latrerly, however, they have been almoatall 
driven from their haunts in that quarter. 
—— PIRACY is also a word very generally 
used to express an infringement of the law 
of copyright. 

PLROUBTT’E (Fy.), in Dancing, a rapid 
ciroumvolutiou upon one foot, which, on 
the etage, is repented by the dincers many 
times in succession.—In Riding, a short 
turn of a horse, which brings his head sud- 
dently in an opposite direction. 

PIS‘CARY (pracartus, pertaining to fish ; 
Lat), ia our ancient statutes, the right or 
liberty of fishing in another man's waters, 
——Priscatory and mscene, whatever relates 
to fishes or fishing ; pescivorous, feeding or 
subsisting on fishes; pescution, the act or 
practice of fishing. 

PIS‘OES (Lat), in Natural History, the 
lowest clasg of the subkingdom Vertebrata, 
(Bee lonTAYOLoGYJ——Piscges, tn Astro- 
nomy, the twelfth aign or conatellation 
{n the zodiac. It is represented by two 
fishes; which are fabled by the Greeks to 
have been those into which Venus and 
Cupid were changed, tn order to escape the 
giant Typhon. According to the Egyptian 
mythology, the Pisces were emblematical 
of the spring season when the season com- 


mences, 

P1S‘CIS VO’LANS (the flying fish: Zat), 
tm Astronomy, & eimall constellation of the 
southern hemisphere. 

PIS‘IFORM (pieuwm, a pea; and forma, a 
form ; Lat.), granular iron ore, called pist- 
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(Preston 
form tron-ore, from its contatning small 
rounded masses resembling peas in size. 

PIS‘OLITE (gison, a pea; and ithos, a 
stone: Gr.), a carbonate of Hme, slightly 
coloured by the oxide of tron. It occurs in 
small globular concretions of the size of a 
pea or larger, containing each a grain of 
sand as a nucleus 

PISSASPHAL‘TUM (pissa, pitch ; and as- 
phattos, bitumen: G@r.), Earth pitch, a fluid 
opaque mineral substance, of a thick con- 
sistence, a strong smell, readily inflammnia- 
ble, but leaving a residuum of greyish 
ashes after burning. 

PISSELZA’/UM IN'DICUM  (praselaion, 
from pissa, pitch ; and elation, of1: Gr), Bar- 
badoes Tar, amineral fluid resembling the 
thicker bitumens, and approaching nearer 
than any other, iu appearance, colour, and 
consistence, to the true pissasphaltum, 
though differing from it in other respects. 
It ig very abundant in many parts of Aime- 
rica, where it is found truickling down the 
sides of mountains in large quantities, and 
sometiines floating on the surface of the 
watcr [See PETROLEUM J 

PISTA’CHIA (pestacia: Lat. ; from prs- 
takia: Gr.), in Botany, a gonus of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord Anacarduiccw. 
The Prstachia Terebinthus, or Turpentine- 
tice, affords the pistachio nut, a kernel of a 
pale green colour, flavoured like an almond, 
and yielding a pleasantoil, Itis wholesome 
and nutritive. It grows in Syria, Arabia, 
and Persia, 

PIS‘TIL (pistillum, a pestle: Lat.), in Bo- 
tany, the female organ of Howers, which in 
due time is changed into the fruit. [tis in 
the centre of the flower; and, when per- 
fect, consists of the germ or ovary, at the 
base ; the style and the stigma, at or near 
the summit) From the stigma exudes a 
viscous fluid, which retains the grains of 
pollen that fall upon it. 

PISPILLA’CEOUS, growing on the germ 
or seed-bud of a flower. 

PISTILLIE’EROUS, having a pistll. usu- 
ally applied to unisex ual flowers thathave a 
pistil but no stamens. 

PIS‘TOL (pistolet: Fr), the smaiiest kind 
of firearma, and consequently the most 
portable Pistols are of various lengths, 
and vorne by horsemen in cases at the 
saddle bow; their managenent forms a part 
of the manual exercise of the cavalry. 

PIS’TOLE, a Spanfsh gold coin, but cur- 
rent also in the neighbouring countries. 
It is worth nearly 1646. sterling.——Also & 
gold coin, current in many parts of Ger- 
many, and worth about 88, 6d. 

PIS‘TON (pision: Fy.), a short cylinder 
of metal or other solid substance, fitted 
exactly to the cavity of the barrel of the 
pump, or other machine to which it is ap~ 
plied. There are two kinds of pistons used in 
pumps, the one with a valve, and the other 
without one, called a plunger.——The pis- 
ton of the steam-engine is a circular disc, 
which moves up and down the cylinder; 
being connected by a piston rod, which 
works steam-tight through a stuffing-box, 
with the external machinery. Great care Ig 
taken to render and keep it ateam-tigh 
as any leakage would be both a waste 
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etean and a loss of power. This is effected 
very tngeniously by what is called a metal- 
tic » which {s so constructed that 


the more it works the more perfect it he-|1 


comes. In the early days of the steam- 
engine, hemp packing waa used, which re- 
quired readjustinent or renewal very fre- 
quently. 

PITA FLAX, a fibre otvtained from the 
leaves of the American aloe, Agave Amert- 
cuna. Jt is not so strong as hemp or fiax, 


but it is employed fn the manufacture of | 


various articles in the countries where tho 
Pinnt grows. 

PITCH (pech: Ger.; from gissa: Gr.), a 
thick, tenacious, oily substance, the resi- 
duum of fnspissated tar, obtained 


by in- | 


nostrila—~—-Prrurfary MEMBRANE, the 
mucous membrane that lines the nom 
trils and sinuses communicating with the 
1OKE, 

PITYRI‘ASIS (from pitura, bran: Gr.), in 
Medicine, scurvy of the head and adjacent 
parta. 

PIU, in Music, an Itallan word, signify- 
ing a little more. It is used to increase the 
force of other words; as pr2 allegro, a little 
brisker ; pia prang, a little softer, &c. 

PIV‘OT (pivot: Fr.), in Mechanics, a pin 
on which anything turns.——In the Military 
art,the officer, sergeant, corporal, or private, 
upon whom the different wheelings are 
made in military evolutions. 

PIZZICA'TO (/tal., from psicare, to 


cision from pines and firs, and used to pre-' pinch), a Musical term, signifying that the 
serve wood frum the effects of water, and notes are to be pruduced by pinching the 
fer other purpuses. It consists chiefly of string of the violin with the fingers. 
carbon and hydrogen, and {s, therefore,! PLAC’ARD (Fr.), a printed or written 
very combustible. The smoke of pitch paper, posted ina public place, intended to 
condensed forms lamp-black.—~Fitched |‘ notify some public measure, It was origi- 
shirts were made use of by the Rumans to nally the name of a proclamation issued by 
punish incendiaries. They were wrapped authority. 

up in a garment daubed over with pitch PLACE (Fy.), {in Physics, that part of 
and other combustibles, and then set on Hales which a body occupies, It is either 
fire.——Pi1TcH, Jn Architecture, the angle) absolute or relative--the latter signifying 
at which the roof of a bullding {5 set. Itia | position with relation to other objects. 
usually designated by the ratio of its ‘ Place is to space or expansion,’ says 
lieight to its width.——PitTcH, in Music, | Locke, ‘as time is to duration. Our Ide 
the degree of elevation of the key-note of of place is nothing but the relative posi- 
a tune. The instruments used for deter- tion of anything with reference to its dia- 
mining this are called a pitch-pipe, &¢ tance from some fixed and certain points ; 
—In wheel-work, the distance betwecn whence we say, that a thing has or has nat 
the centres of two contiguous teeth, Puch-; changed place, when its distance either is 


line, a circle, concentric with the curve 
which passes through the centres of all the 
teeth 

PITCH'BLENDE. [(Bce PECHBLENDE.) 

PIT‘CHER PLANTS, curious elimbtng 
herbs, which grow in swamps in China and 
the East Indies. The midrib of the leaf is 
prolonged and enlarged futo a capacious 
vessel furnished with a lid. These vegeta- 
ble pitchers contain water. They form the 
genus N. he of botanists. 

PITCH’ING, in Sea language, the move- 
ment by which abhip plunges her head and 
afterpart alternately into the hollow of the 
sea, This motion may proceed from two 
causes : the wai es which agitate the vesacl, 
and the wind which acts upon the galls, gu 
as to make her bend to every blast. 

PITCH’STONE, in Mineralogy, a sub-spe- 
cies of quartz, which, in lustre and texture, 
resembles pitch. It occurs tn large beds, 
and sometimes forms whole mountains. 
Its colours are green and black; or brown 
tinged with red, green, or yellow. It is also 
called obsidian and restntte. 

PITH (Saz.), the soft spongy substance in 
the centre of the stems of plants. It con- 
aists of minute celis closely packed toge 
ther, sometimes of a rounded or oval shape, 
but usually angular. The young pith 
abounds with fluid, which serves to nourish 
the plant. Afterwards it becomes dry, and 
often disappears altogether. 

PITUITARY GLAND (pituita, a clammy 
molsture, a8 that from the nostrils, &¢.: 
Lat), in Anatomy, a small oval body on the 
lower side of the brain, supposed by the 
ancients to secrete the mucus of the 


or ts not altered with respect to those 
bodies with which we have occasion to 
compare it.——In Astronomy, the word 
place has varioua significations; the phy- 
secal pluce {8 that in which the centre of a 
cclestial body liea; the uptical place is that 
point op the surface of the sphere to which 
the spectator refera the centre of the star, 
&c. Tne helwocentric place of a planet is that 
point of ita orbit in which it would appear 
if seen from the sun. The geocentric place 
is that point of the ellipse to which a plauet 
viewed from the earth is referred. 

PLAUCEN'TA (acake: Lat.), the After-birth, 
an organ through which the blood of the 
mother passes during circulation before it 
reaches the fatus, It ts variously modi- 
fled in the different orders of animals in 
which it is found, Amongst the mammaliia 
the Macropide (the kangarov family) are 
the only animals destitute of a placenta. 
-——In Botany, that part of the ovary to 
which the seeds are attached. . 

PLA’COID (plaz, a plate: G.), in Ich- 
thyology, aterm applied to the outward coat 
of fishes when ft consists of hard, bony 
plates, Such plates never overlap, and they 
frequently beara spinous projection at the 
middle. Sharks afford oxampies of placotd 
scales, and many fossil fishes were furnished 
with them. 

PLAGUE (plaga, a blow: Lat), malig- 
nabt and contagious disease, that often 
prevails in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. It 
generally proves fatal; and is dne toa want 
of cleanliness, or expusure to the efluvia of 
putrid fermentations, of which especially it 
eeema to be a result, Dr. Madden, who paid 
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great attention to the 
effects of the plague, obséfves, in his Travels 
in Turkey, Hgypt, &c.,‘I am thoroughly 
persuaded that the plague is both conta- 
gious and infectious; at one period epide- 
mical, at another endemical—in plain Eng- 
lish, that the miasina may be communicated 
by the touch or by the breath; that at one 
period it is confined to a particular district, 
und at another ig disseminated among the 
people; but if plague have one form more 
decided than another, it Is the endemic,’ 
He adds, ‘I have given the plague the 
name of typhus gravissimus. The symp- 
toms, from the first, are general debility, 
congestion about the heart, not depending 
on Inflammation, but on the putrescent 
state of the circulation. It differs little 
from putrid typhus, except i its duration 
and eruptions. In every stage of plague 
hature appears to lie prostrate under the 
influence of the poiaoneus miasma; and 
when the paticnt sinks at last, it is from 
the want of furce in the constitution to 
drive out the eruptions on the suiface.’ 

PLAICE (plutessa: Lat), a tiat-fish, the 
Pleuronectes Platessa of ichthy ologists, con- 
atituting an article of wholesume food. It 
rarely exceeds seven or eight pounds in 
weight; but some twice as heavy have 
been taken occasionally on our coasts. In 
ordinary circumstances, it swims slowly 
and horizontally; but if suddenly fright- 
ened it darts upwards with great velocity. 

PLAIN‘TIFF (plamti/, from plaimdre, to 
complain: Fr.), in Law, the person who 
commences a sult before 8 judicial tribunal; 
opposed to defendant. 

PLAN (F7.; from planus, flat: Lat.), the 
representation of sumething drawn on a 
plane ; as a map, chart, or ichuography. It 
is, however, more particularly used for the 
draft of a buliding, as it appears, or is in- 
tended to appear, on the ground; showing 
the extent, division, and distribution of 
the area which 1¢ occupies into apartments, 
rooms, passages, &¢.——A geometrical plun 
is one jn which the solid and vacant parts 
uro represented in their natural propor- 
tions. The raised plan of a building is 
otherwise called an elevation or orthography. 
A perepective plan is that which is exhi- 
bited according to the rules of perspective, 
(See PERSPROTIVE.]} 

PLANE (planus: Lat), in Geometry, a 
surface without curvature, one that lies 
evenly between ite boundary lines ; and as 
aright line ts the shurtest extension froin 
one point to another, so a piane surface {is 
the shortestgextension from one line to an- 
other.———In Astronomy, the term plane is 
used for an imaginary surface, supposed to 
pase through any of the curves described 
on the celestial sphere; as, the plane of 
the ecliptic, the plane of a planet's orbit, 
&c.——In Joinery, &c., a plane is an instru- 
ment consisting of a smooth piece of wood, 
with an aperture, through which passes 
obliquely a sharp-edged tool, It is used 
lu paring und ginocothing wood, and is of 
various forme aud sizes adapted to the na- 
ture of the work. 

PLANE BSAIL/ING, in Navigation, the 
art of determining a ship's pluce, on the 
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supposition that she is moving on a plane 
fustead of a ey nerital surface, For short 
distances this leads to no great error, and 
it has great conveniences, The ship's 
piace is found by merely calculating a 
plane triangle, of which the part of the 
_ meridian between the ship and the Paral- 
| tel of latitude of the place whence sho 
departed forms the perpendicular 3 the 
distance on the parallel between the place 
of departure and the foot of the perpendl- 
| cular is the base—technically termed the 
departure ; and the distance sailed is the 
hy pothenuse, The angle at the ship is the 
course, und the other acute angle the com- 
plement of the course. Any two of these 
tour things being given, the triangle cau 
be laid down on the chart, aud the others 
found, 

PLAN’ET (planétés, from planao, I 
wander: Gr), a celestial body revolving 
round the sun as a centre, and continually 
changing 1ts position with respect to the 
fixed stars; whencetthe name. The planeta 
ure distinguished into primary and secorr 
dary, The primary planets are those which 
revolve round the £un a8 a centre; and the 
secondary, nore usually called satellites or 
moons, those which revulve about 4 pri- 
mary planct as a centre, aud constantly 
attend it round the sun. The primary 
planets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Herschel or Uranus, 

| Neptune, and the smaller planeta, or aste- 
rouls, Which have been discovered between 
|the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. [See 
ASTEROIDS.] Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, und 
Uranus, being without the earth’s orbit, 
are soinetimes called the superior planets ; 
Venus and Mercury, being within the earth's 
orbit, the wnferver planets. These bodies are 
opaque, and receive their light from the 
Bun; and they are distinguished from the 
fixed stars, not only by their motion or 
[rer olution, but by their not twinkling.—~ 
Atotwn of the plunets. The primary planets 
all revolve about the gun, and are accele- 
rated in their motions as they approach to 
him, but retarded as they recede from him, 
in Buch & manner that a ray, drawn from 
apy one of them to the sun, always de- 
scribes equal spaces or areas in equal 
times: from which it follows, that the 
power which bends their course into a 
curve line must be directed to the sun. 
This power is no other than that of gravi- 
tation, which increases according as the 
square of the planet’s distance from the sun 
decreases, and vice versa. The universality 
of this law still further appears by compar. 
ing the motions of the different planets; 
for the power which acts on a planet near 
the gun is manifestly greater than that 
which acta on a planet more remote, both 
because it moves with greater velocity and 
because it moves in a less orbit, which has 
more curvature, and separates further from 
its tangent in arcs of the same length 
than in a greater orbit. To convey some 
idea of the space occupied by the planetary 
system—if, indeed, the idea uf space so vast 
be capable of comprehension sufficiently 
clear to have its due effect on the mind—tt 
must be observed pipe cits sun, Which occu: 
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pies so small a portion of that space, is 
1,400,000 times larger than the earth. 
Huygens, one of the moat expert astro- 
nomers of the last century, calculated the 
time in which a cannon-baill would traverse 
the space between the earth and the sun, 
and between the sun and the upper planets, 
and thence to the fixed stars He deduced 
from experiments, that {t passes through 
the first hundred fathoms in a second; 
continuing to move with the same velocity, 
ft will traverse three leagues in a minute, 
180 in an hour, and 4320 in a day; and 
therefore, judging upon astronomical prin- 
ciples of the several distauces required, 
and dividing them by the space so run 
over tna given time, this philosupher con- 
cluded that the ball must take up twenty- 
flve years {mn passing from the earth to 
the san, 125 in passing from the sun to 
Jupiter, and 250 in reaching Saturn. But 
how astonishing soever these distances may 
be, they are trivial compared with that of 
the fixed stars. Those bodies, which ap- 
pear only a3 points in the firmament, and of 
which millions escape our sight, are con- 
sidered the centres of systems—sunR 
round which planets revolve. What then 
must be their distance, since all this multi 
tude of sona shed so small a portion of 
Ilght on the planet to which we belong! 
Sometimes the motion of the planeta Is the 
same as the apparent motion of the sun, 
from east to west; their course {3 then said 
to be direct: when they move tn the op- 
posite direction, {t {s retrograde: between 
each change, they remain for a few days 
stationary. The anclent astronomers found 
it extremely difficult to explain these phe- 
homena, a8 they supposed the planets to re- 
volve about the earth; but they are casily 
understood, on the supposition that they 
revolve about the sun; in which case they 
must nécessarily present these appearances 
to aspectator on the earth. Mercury and 
Venus, and Mars to a certain extent, ex- 
hibit phases, like the moon, and fora similar 
reason [see MOON and PHASES); and ali the 
planets would do so, but for their distance 
from tlie sun belug very great, compared 
with the distance of the earth from that 
luminary. The periodic times of the prin- 
cipal planets, and their mean distances 
from the sun, are as followa—Ceres being 
given asa type of the group between Mars 
and Jupiter :— 


Distance 
Planet. period. from the sun, 
Days. Miles. 

Mercury . 87'969258 37,000,000 
Venus... 224°700787 68,000,000 
The Earth 365'°256361 95,000,000 
Mars .,. 686°979646 142,009,000 
Oeres .. 1681°393100 362,000,000 
Jupiter . 4233564821 485,000,000 
Baturn. . 10759°219817 890,000,000 
Uranus , 1,800,000,000 
Neptune . 60126°710000 2,800,000,000 
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The following are the excentricities of their 
crite, and their inclination to the eclip- 
Cc:— 


Planet. tricity. Inclination. 
Mercury . 0205515 F O 991 
Venus. . 0'006861 3 23 28° 
The Earth 0016784 OF OO Oo” 
Mars .. 0098307 +1 51 62 
Ceres .. 0'078439 #10 87 262 
Jupiter . 0°048162 1 18 51°3 
Saturn, 0°056151 2 29 857 
Uranus , 0°046679 0 46 284 
Neptune . 0'008720 1 46 59°0 


The following are the diameters and vo- 
fumes of the planets in terms of those of 
the earth :— 


Mercury, 0'°398 0'063 
Venus 5 0°975 0°927 
The Earth . 1:000 1:000 
Mars... 0517 0139 
Ceres. . . _ _ 

Jupiter. . 10°860 1280 900 
Saturn . . 9'982 995 000 
Uranus .. 4332 80°490 
Neptune. . 5296 143°500 


The planets and satellites move in the same 
direction, that ts, from west to east (with 
the very curlous exception of the satellites 
of Dranus, which move in thelr orbita fron: 
east to west); and, as far as known, they 
all revolve about their axis, from west to 
east also. 

PLA‘/NE-TABLE, an instrument used in 
land surveying, by means of which a plan fs 
made on the spot, without protraction or 
measurement of angles, 

PLANETA’RIUM (planeta, a planet: 
Zat.), an astronomica) machine for show 
ing the relative mations of the planets, and 
their positions with regard to the aun. 

PLA’/NE-TREES (plane: Fy. ; from pla- 
tanos: Gr.), a species of the genus ~"_ _ 
nus, nat. ord. Platanaces. The oriental 
plane-tree (P. orientalis), a native of Asia, 
rises with a straight, smooth branching 
stem, to a great height, with palmated 
leaves and Jong pendulous peduncles sua- 
taining several heads of sinall Howers. The 
seeds are downy, and collected into round, 
rough, hard balls. There is also a downy 
pubescence which coats the young leaves 
and branches of plane-trees. The occiden- 
tal plane-rree (P, occidentalis), which grows 
to a «reat height, is a native of North 
pe a where it is also called butten- 
wood, 

PLANIFO’LIOUS (planus, flat; and fo- 
lium, a leaf: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet 
for a flower made up of plain leaves or pe 
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tals, set together in cigcular rows round 





thecentre. The word planipetalous ig also 
used for the same. 

PLANIM’ETRY (planus, a flat surface: 
Lat.; and metron,a measure: Gr.), the men- 
suration of plane surfaces, or that part of 
geometry which regards lines and plane 
figures, without considering their height 
or depth. 

PLAN’ISPHERE (planus, a plane surface ; 
and sphe@ra, asphere: Zat.),a sphere and its 
various circles projected on a plane, as in 
maps, &c.3; but more particularly, a projec- 
tion of the celestial sphere upon 4 plane, 
representing the stara, constellations, &c. 

PLA’NO (planus, flat: Lat), a prefix to 
several words: as pluno-contcal, plane or 
flat on one side, and conical on the other; 
plano-convex, flat on one side and convex 
on the other; plano horizontal, having a 
level horizontal surface or position ; plazo- 
subulate, smooth and awl-shape d. 

PLANT (plante: Fr. ; froin pla ita: Lat), 
(See BoTANny.)——Plants used wm food und 
medicue, Notwithstanding accident first 
directed attention to the cultivation of 
culinary vegetables, very few of these are 
now found in a natural state, and they me 
then so modified as to escape the notice of 
any except expert botanists, And it may 
almost be taken asa general rule, that, in 
proportion as the nutritive qualities of the 
plant are improved by cultivation, its me- 
dicinal properties are deteriorated. It is 
also remarkable that a very large proportion 
of plants employed as food are not now 
known in a wild state, particularly the 
different varieties of corn which have fol- 
jowed man in his migrations, and are only 
inet with under the hands of the cultivator. 
-—Spontaneous plants. Few things are 
more oxtraordinary than the unusual ap- 
pearance and development of certain plants 
in certain circumstances. Thus, after the 
great fire of London in 1666, the entire sur- 
face of the destroyed city was covered with 
avast profusion of a species of crnciferous 
plant, the Sisymbrium Irw of Linnwus. 
When a jake happens to dry up, the surface 
is tmmediately usurped by a vegetation 
which ig quite different from that which 
flourished on its former banks. 

PLAN’TAIN-TREE, the Musa paradv- 
siaea, a tropical plant congeneric with the 
Banana tree. In external appearance the 
two closely resemble each other, but the 
plantain-fruit requires cooking before being 
eaten, whereas the banana is eaten as it 
comes from the tree. It has a soft false 
stem about@d feet high, composed of the 
stalks of the great leaves which spread from 
the top. 

PLANTATION (plantatio: Lat.), in the 
West Indies, and also in the United States 
of America, an estate or tract of land occu- 
pied and tilled, either for the culture of the 
sugar cane, or for tobacco, rice, indigo, or 
cotton.——In Politics, a colony or settle- 
ment of people In a foreign country, 

PLANT’-CANE, in the West Indies, sugar 
canes of the first growth, in distinction 
fron the ratoons, or sprouts from the roots 
of canes whirb have been cut. 

PLASA (from plisser, to plait: Fr.), the 
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branch of a tree partly cut and bound to 
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other branches,_-—PLASHING, bending the 
boughs of hedges, and interweaving them, 
so as to thicken thei. 

PLAS’/MA (an image, from plasso, I 
mould: Gr.), In Mineralogy, a translucent 
chalcedony, of a greenish colour and a giit- 
tering iustre. It was formerly used for 
ornamental purposes, but fa now in Ifttle 
esteem.——~-Also the fluid of the blood in 
which the red particles are suspended. 
It consists of serum holding flbrine in 
solution, 

PLAS'TER (plaétre : Fr. ; from emplastron , 
emplasso, I daub over: Gr), in Medicine, 
an external application to the body, spread 
on Inen or leather.——PLASTER, in Ma- 
sonry, a composition of lime, water, and 
sand, well mixed into a kind of paste, 
and used for coating walls of houses, 
&e ; when dry it becomes hard, but still 
rctains the name.——PLASrER OF PARIS, 
& preparation of gypsum. (See PARis, 
PLASTER OF ] 

PLAS‘TIC ART (plastikos, fit for mould- 
ing: Gr), a branch of sculpture, being the 
art of forining Agures of men and aninntls 
in plaster, clay, &e. 
| PLAT’BAND (plate bande,a border: Fr), 

in Architecture, a square moulding having 

a projection less than its height.—— Also, 
though improperly, the fillets between the 
tlutes of acolumn, The hntel of a door, 
PLATE (plata, silver: Span.), vessels or 
utensilsof goldorailver. Strictly speaking, 
the expression gold plate is erroneous, and 
that of silver plate pleonastic.——PLAT# 
(platte: Fr), in Architecture, a piece of 
timber, lying horizontally on a wall, to re- 
| ceive the ends of girders, rafters, &c.—— 

PLATE ARMOUR, that which Is composed of 

broad pieces, and thus distinguished from 

mai armour, 
| PLAT‘FORM (plateforme: Fr.),in Archi- 

tecture, a plane level aurface, used for the 
reception of a foundation, building, &c. 
——Alao, any erection consisting of boards 
raised above the ground for an exhibition 
or any other temporary purpose.——~PLAT- 
FORM, in the Military art, an elevation of 
earth on which cannon are mounted for 
the purpose of being fired on an enemy.—— 
PLATFORM, In a ship of war, a place on the 
lower deck ; the orlop. 

PLA'TING, the art or operation of cover- 
ing baser mctals with a thin plate of silver, 
so as to form what is termed plated goods, 
It is said to have been invented by a spur- 
maker, not for show, but a purpose of real 
utility. The more elegant spurs were made 
of solid silver, and, from the flexibility of 
that metal, were Hable to be bent by the 
slightest accident. To remedy this defect, 
the workman alluded to, who resided at 
Birmingham, contrived to make a pair of 
spurs hollow, and to fll the space with a 
slender rod of steel or iron, Finding thisa 
great improvement, and being desirous to 
add cheapness to utility, he made the hol- 
low larger, and of course the fron thicker, 
till at length he discovered the means of 
coating an iron spur with silver, In such a 
manner as to render it equally elegant with 
those which were made wholly of that 
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metal, The invention was quickly applied 
to other purposes ; and numberless vessels 
have now the strength and cheapness of 
copper or iron, with the appearance of sifl- 
ver. With the old method, plating was 
effected by dissolving silver in nitric acid, 
dipping the copper in the solution, and de- 
pending on the affinity of the metals, by 
which avery slight coating was produced 
But at Sheffield and Birmingham, plate is 
now manufactured by rolling ingots of 
copper and atlver together. About the 
eighth of an inch In thickness of silver is 
united by heat to copper an inch thick, and 
about the size of a brick. It is then fat- 
tened by steel rollers worked by a steam 
engine. The malleability of the silver 
causes it to spread equally with the copper 
{nto a sheet of any required thickness, ac- 
cording to the nature of the article for 
which {it igs wanted. The plated metal is 
thus greatly extended in surface, and the 
Piating would still be perfect, though the 
rolling had reduced it to the thinness of 
silver paper. This process secures to modern 
plate a durability not{possessed by any that 
{a silvered by immersion. Hence plated 
goods are now fn general use, and, ff fairly 
used, are nearly as Jasting as silver itself; 
particularly since the introduction of silver 
edges instead of plated ones, which must 
be considered the greatest improvement 
that has taken place in this branch of in- 
dustry. Manufacturers now avail them- 
selves also of the electrotype process for 
the purpose of plating. And nothing would 
be more perfect, but that the purity, and 
therefore the softness, of the silver depo- 
sited on the article, renders it jess durable 
than silver put on in the older way. 
PLA/TINUM or PLA‘TINA (plata, silver: 
Span.—on account of its resemblance to 
that metal), a white metal, extremely duc- 
tile and malleable. Its spec. grav. is 21°5; 
it fs therefore the heaviest substance 
known. It is not affected by air, moisture, 
orany of the pure acids, but {s dissolved 
by aqua regia, and is thrown down from the 
resulting solution by sal ammoniac, It is 
oxidized at high temperatures by pure 
potassa and lithia, Platinum {1s foand in 
South America, Ceylon, and the Urallan 
mountains—gencrally in amall grains, com- 
bined with palladium, rhodium, iridium, and 
osmium. The flame of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe easily melts thick platinum; 
otherwise the metal is scarcely fusthle, but 
welds Hke tron, and can be drawn into an 
extremely fine wire. Vessels made of it 
are very valuable to the chemist; but they 
must be heated with great caution, and 
scarcely in an open fire, as varlous sub- 
stances eat it into holes. In a state of 
minute division, when it is termed spongy 
platinum, it has a curious effect upon sotne 
gnses, If placed ina mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen the gases combine, and the 
metal immediately becomes red hot. In 
the state of further division called platinam 
black it possesses strongly the power of 
condensing gases into its pores; alcohol 
dropped upon it is at once converted into 
acetic acid, with an elevation of tempera- 
ture; formic acid In contact with it is 
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converted into carbonic acid with effer- 
vescence, 

PLATON‘IO, pertaining to Pilato, his 
school, philosophy, opinions, &« (See 
PHILOSOPHY.] Plafonte love signifies a 
pure spiritual affection, subsisting between 
persons of opposite sex, and regarding no 
object hut the mind and its excellences. It 
{g also sometimes understood as a sincere 
disinterested friendship between persons 
of the same sex, abstracted from any selfish 
views, and regarding no other object than 

'the individual so esteemed.——PLATONIG 
Souips, five reguiar geometrical bodics, 
described by Plato. They are the tetrahe- 
dron, hexahedron, octahedron, dodecahe- 
dron, and icosahedron. Except these, no 
solids can be hounded by like, equal, and 
regular plane figures, whose solid angles 
areall equal ———-PLATONIO or GREAT YEAR, 

la period of time determined by the revolu- 
tion of the equinoxes, or the epace of time 
in which the stars and constellations return 
to their former places with respect to the 
equinoxes. This revolution, which is cal- 
culated by the precession of the eqninoxes, 
is accomplished in about 25,800 years. 

PLA‘TONIST, one who adheres to the 
philosophy of Plato. 

PLATOO'N (peloton: Fr.), in the Military 
art, a gimall square body of forty or fifty 
musketeers, drawn out of a battalion of 
foot, and placed between the squadrons of 
horse to sustain them Orasmall body act- 
ing together, but separate from the main 
pody ; hence the expression, to fire by pla 


ons. 

PLATS, flat ropes belonging to a ship, 
made of rope yarn. They are used to pre 
serve the cable from galling in the hawse, 
and are wound about the flukes of the an- 
chors to keep the pennant of the fore-sheet 
from rubbing against them. 

PLAT’YPUS (platus, flat 5 and pous, afoot: 
Gr.), a name of the Ornithorhynchus (which 


sce). 

PLAY (plegan, to play: Sax). [See 
DRAMA.) 

PLEA, in Law, that which is alleged by a 
party in court, in a cause there depending ; 
but in a more limited sense, the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintiffa doclaration in a 
common law court. That which the plain- 
tiff alleges in hia declaration is answered, 
and repelled or juatified, by the defendant's 
plea, The word plea anclently meant alsoa 
suit oraction. Pleas of the crown, all suits 
in the king’s name, or inthe name of the 
attorney-general on his behalf. Common 
pleas, those carried on betweer subjects in 
civil cases. This is the name of one of the 
superior courts of common law, also called 
the court of common bench, 

PLEAD’ING (plaider, to plead: FY.), in 
Law, & preparatory allegation, in writing, 
which intervenes between the commence. 
ment of a cause and its trial. The first 
thing to be done, in deciding a dispute, is 
to ascertain what it is about. The plain- 
tiff, having brought the defendant into 
court, makes his frst statement, tormed a 
declaration. The defendant’s answer may 
be that there {s a defect in substance, or a 
defect in form, in the plaintiffs proceeding 
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he may controvert his facts, or allege new 
ones. In the former case he demure to the 
declaration ; in the latter he answers by one 
or more pleas. A demurrer may be made 
either by plaintiff or defendant, any time 
during the proceedings; and it is either 
general to substance, or special to form. 
The defendant may answer, or traverse, by 
the general issue: » form which originally 
{inplied an absolute denial of the plaintiffs 
facts, but which at present allows the de- 
fendant to bring forward other facts— 
though these more properly form the sub- 
ject of special pleas. When the defendant 
admits all or part of the plaintiffs facts, 
but relies on Other facts to exonerate him, 
these latter are to bestated. Thisis termed 
n plea by way of confession and avoidance. 
The plaintiff may reply in a second state- 
ment, called a replication, either by denying 
the defendant's facts, that is, by way of tra- 
verse, or alleging fresh ones. The defend- 
ant may deny these, or allege fresh ones, in 
his rejoinder ; and a surrejounder, a rebuiter, 
and a surrebutter may beadded ; and, by the 
gradual exclusion of superfluous facts, one 
or more issues in law or fact are gradually 
produced, the decision of which settles the 
dispute. Many defences, which might for- 
merly have been given under the general 
issue, must now be pleaded specially. The 
attorneys for the parties give in their re- 
spective pleadings, on paper, to the officers 
of the court. When issue is joined, the 
pleadings are entered on a parchment roll, 
and also the issue—in the form of appoint- 
ing a day for the hearing of the demurrer, if 
the issue be in law ; or in the form of a pre- 
cept to the sheriff of the county named in 
the pleadings, tosummon twelve nien for the 
trial of the issue, if it be in fact. This roll 
is termed the record, and is preserved as a 
meinorial of the proceedings, the verdict 
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as security for the repayment of money 
borrowed, or for the performance of some 
agreement or obligation.——In Law, ball; 
surety given for the prosecution of a sult, 
for the appearance of a dcfendant, or for 
restoring goods taken in distress and re- 
plevied.—To pledge, in drinking, ts to un- 
dertake that a person shall receive no harm 
while drinking, or from the draught—s 
practice which originated with our ances- 
tors in thelr rude state, and which was in- 
tended to assure him that he would not he 
stabbed while drinking, or polsoned by the 
draught. 

PLEDG@ET (plegghe: Belg.), in Surgery, a 
ginall tent of lint, applied to a wound to 
absorb the matter discharged from it, and 
keep it clean. 

PLEIADS, or PLEI’ADES (Gr.), in Astro- 
homy, a cluster of 60 or 70 stars in the 
constellation Taurus, of which afx or 
seven may be seen by the nakedeye. They 
were supposed by the ancients to be the 
seven Gaughters of Atlas and Plelone, 
changed into stars. Only six are visible in 
ordinary circumstances; and it wasthought 
that the seventh concealed herself, from 
shame at having loved a mere mortal. 
They were called by the Latins Vergilia 
(from ver, spring), because of their rising 
about the vernal equinox. 

PLEIST’OUENE (pleistos, most; kainos, 
recent: Gr.), in Geology, the Jater of the 
two divisions of the pliocene series of ter- 
tiary gtrata. 

PLENIPOTEN’TIARY (pienus, full; and 
potentia, power: Lat.), a person having full 
power to transact any business; generally 
an ambassador from a prince, invested 
with full authority to negotiate a treaty 
or conclude peace with another prince or 
state 

|“ PLE’NUM (Lat), in Physica, an old term, 


and judgment being entered on it.—— ; denoting that every part of space or exten 
Pleading, amongst the Greeks and Romans, | sion is full of matter, as maintained by the 
was limited as to its duration by aclepsydra' Cartesians. Those philosophers who do 
or hour-glass of water; and an officer was; not admit the idea of a vacuum are Called 


appointed to see that the orators had justice 
done them in this respect, and to distribute 
the proper quantity of water to each. 

PLEBE'IAN (pleberus, pertaining to the 
common people : Lat.),a person in the lower 
ranks of society. Amongst the Romans, a 
free citizen, belonging to that class which 
was distinguished from the senatorian and 
equestrian ordera. The plebeians at first 
were employed in cultivating the lands, 
and in the exercise of trades and mechani- 
cal profes#ons; but in time they broke 
through this illiberal restraint,and claimed 
a participation with the other orders in 
places of trust, dignity, and emolument. 
Their power, from the first appointment of 
tribuncs, in the year of the city 260, gradu- 
ally increased, till it became an overmatch 
for that of the seuate, 

PLEBIS/CITUM (plebis-scitum, a decree 
of the people: ZLat.), {n Roman History, anu 
enactment made by the plebs, comitia, or 
assembly of the tribes, on the rogation of 
a tribune. In course of time plebiscita ob- 
tained the force of laws. 

PLBEDGH (pleige: Fr.), something left in 
pawn ; that which fs deposited with another 





plenists, 

PLE’ONASM (pleonasmos, from pleonazo, 
I abound: Gr., 1n Rhetoric, a redundancy 
| of words, used, though improperly, to ex- 
, press a thought with greater energy or 
perspicuity ; such as, ‘I suw it with my 
own eyes.’ 

PLEONAS/TE (pleonastikos, redundant: 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, a variety of the spinelle 
ruby : go called from its having sometimes 
four facets on each solid angle of the octa 
| hedron. 

PLESIOMOR’'PHISM (plésvoa, near; and 
morphé, shape: Gr.), the state of crystal- 
lized bodies in which the forms are nearly 
identical. 

PLE’/SIOSAU RUS (plésios, near ; and sau- 
lsoa. a lizard: Gr.), the name of an extinct 
genus of marine Saurians, remarkable prin- 
cipally for their length of neck. Ouvier, saya 
Dr. Buckland, asserts the structure of the 
plestosaurus to have been the most hetero- 
clite, and its characters altogether the most 
monstrous, that have been yet found amid 
the ruins of a former world. To the head 
of a lizard it united the teeth of acrocodile, 
a neck of enormous length resembling the 
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body of a serpent; a trunk and tail peving 
the proportions of an ordinary quadrupe 
the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddlea of 
a whale. The remains of several species 
have been found in the as. 

PLETHO’RA (pléthdré, from pléthuo, I be- 
come full: Gr., in Medicine, excess of 
blood, or an overloaded state of the blood- 
vessels of the human body. 

PLEU‘RA (Gr, ; Mterally a rib), In Ana- 
tomy, a membrane which covers al! the 
inner surface of the thorax and {tsa viscera. 
It forms two portions or bags, which are 
placed beside each other, and form the 
partition called the mediastinum, 

PLEURI‘TIS, or PLED’‘RISY (pleuritis: 
Gr.), in Medictne, an inflammation of the 
pleura or membrane that covers the inside 
of the thorax. It is accompanied with 
fever, pain, difficult respiration, and cough. 

PLEURONEC’TES (pleura, a side; and 
nektés, a swimincr: Gr.), in Ichthyology, a 
genus of flat fishes, including the plaice, 
dab (P, limanda), flounder (P. flesus), and 
many other species. The genus gives its 
name to the family Pleuronectide, which in- 
cludes all the flat fishes distributed amongst 
several genera, 

PLUCA POLON‘ICA ime Polish plait: 
Lat.), a disease of the hair, peculiar to Po- 
land and the neighbouring countries. In 
this disease the hair ig matted or clotted 
by means of an acrid humour which exudes 
from it. 

PLINTH (plonthos, a brick : Gr.),in Archi- 
tecture, a flat square member, It js used 
as the foundation of columns, being the flat 
square table under the moulding of the 
base and pedestal at the bottom of the order. 
Shoe abacus of a Tuscan capital {s sometimes 
called its plinth.— PLINTH of a wall, two 
or three rows of bricks projecting from the 
wall in form of a platband ; and, in general, 
any flat broad moulding that serves in a 
front wall to mark the floora, &c. 

PLI/OCENE (pleion, more; and k«ainoa, 
recent: Gr.), in Geology, the naine given to 
the most modern of the divisions of the | 
tertiary epoch, From 90 to 95 per cent. of | 
the fossf{f shells discovered in the newer 
pliocene or pleistocene division belong to | 
ex{sting species ; whilst only from 30 to 35 
per cent. of those found in the older pllo- 
ecene strata appertain to species still liv- 
ing. The glacial drift or boulder formation 
of Great Britain, the ochreous gravelof the 
valley of the Thames, the Norwich crazz, 
and the cave deposits with their bones, he- 
long to the newer division ; whilst the Red 
Crag and Coralline Crag of Suffolk represent 
the older piiocene. (See GEOLOGY.) 

PLOT (plat; Saz.), any stratagem or plan 
of a complicated nature, adapted to the ac- 
complishment of some mischievous pur- 
pose; as a plot against the government, or 
against the life of a sovereign.——PLoT, in 
dramatic writings, the tissue of events ina 
tragedy or comedy, but more particularly 
the knot or intrigue, comprising a compli- 
cation of {ncidents which is ultimately un- 
folded._——_P Lor, in Surveying, the pian or 
draft of any field, farm, &c., made by means 
of instruments, and laid down in the proper 
figure and proportions. 
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PLOUGH (plog: Sax.), in Agriculture, an 
important implement for turning over the 
exhausted soil and bringing up the fresh 
and fertile parts; so contrived as to save 
the labour of digging. Ploughs are of 
different forms, according to the nature of 
the soil, &c., and are generally worked by 
horses, though in some places by oxon, and 
even, in some few Instances, by steam. 
Pioughs without wheels are termed swing 
ploughs ; with them, wheel ploughs. Each 
kind haga beam, by which it is drawn ; stilts | 
or handies, by which it 1s guided ; a coulter, 
by which the furrow slice is cut; a share, by 
which the slice is turned up; and a mould- | 
board, by which it is turned over. The | 
subsoil plough is @ strong awing plough, | 
without coulter or mould-board: its use ia , 
to follow the common plough and loosen the 
subsoil. It is one of the greatest improve- 
ments of modern times. Draining ploughs ' 
are of various kinds; the mole plough | 

| 
} 





merely leaves in {ts track an opening, 
formed by a small fron cylinder attached to 
the lower extremity of the coulter;: other 
kinds of draining ploughs cut the sofl. The 
application of steam to the working of 
ploughs and other agricultural imple 
ments is rapidly extending amongst agri- 
culturists, | 

PLO'VER (pluvier: Fr.), in Ornithology, 
the name of several! species of birds of the 
genus Charadrius; as the green plover, 
which {8 about the size of the common lap- 
wing; and the grey plover, which has a 
black beak and green Jegs, and is a very 
beautiful bird. Plovers nre allied to the 
waders, but, gencrally partaking of the na- 
ture of land birds, are classed with them. 

PLUM (Saz.), the fruit of trees belonging 
to the genus Prunus, of which many varie- 
ties are in cultivation, 

PLUMB, PLUMB’-LINRE, or PLUM’MET 
(plumbum, lead: Lat.),a leaden weight at 
tached to a string, by which depths are 
sounded perpendicularly, and perpendicu- 
lars are taken by carpenters, masons, &c. 
Somctimes the string descends along a 
wooden ruler, &c., raised perpendicularly 
on another; {n which case {t becomes a 
level, The plumb-ling was formerly much 
used in arranging astronomical fustru- 
ments; but it has been almost entirely 
superseded by tho spirit level, 

PLUMBA’GO (Lat.), GRAPHITE (grapho, 
I write : Gr.). (Bee BLACK LEAD.) 

PLUM’BUM (ZLat.), lead; whence Pluinb- 
er, na worker in lead. (See LEAv,} 

PLUME-AL‘UM (pluma,a feather: Lat.), 
in Mineralogy, a kind of Aabestus, 

PLU’/MIPED (pluima, a feather ; and pea, 
a foot: Lat.), in Ornithology, a bird that 
has feathers on its feet. 

PLUM’MING, among miners, the opera- 
tion of finding by means of a mine-dial the 
place where to sink an atr-shaft, or to 
bring an adit to the work, or to ind which 
way the lode inclines. 

PLU'MOSE (plumosus, covered with fea- 
thers: Zat.), a term applied to anything 
formed in the manner of feathers, with a 
stem and fibres issuing from it on each 
side ; ag the antennw of certain motha, but 
terflies, &c.—— In Botany, a plumose bristle 
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is one that has hairs growing on the sides 
of the main bristle. A plumose pappus, or 
down, is 8 fying crown attached to some 
seeds, composed of feathery haira. 

PLU'MULA, or PLU'MULE (plumula, a 
small feather: Zat.), in Botany, the grow- 
ing point of the embryo: placed at the 
apex of the radicle, and the base of the 
cotyledons which protect it while young. 
It is the rudiment of the future stem. 

PLU'RAL (pluralis, belonging to more 
than one: Lat.), in Grammar, an epithet 
appled to that number of nouns and verbs 
which {8 used when we speak of more than 
one, or that which expresses a number of 
things. 

PLURALITY (pluralitas: Lat.), a num- 
ber consisting of two or more of the same 
kind; as a plurality of worlds, &e.——Plu- 
rality of benejices or livings, is where the 
saine clergyman holds two or more spitri- 
tual preferments, with cure of souls. Ina 
plurality of livings, the tirat, ipso facto, be- 
comes void; on which account, the patron 
may present to it, provided the clerk be 
not qualified by dispensation, &c., to hold 
move livings than one. The law strictly en- 
joining residence, no spiritual person can 
take and hold together two benefices un- 
less their churches are within three miles 
of one another by the nearest road, and the 
annual value of one of them does not excced 
1001, If the population belonging to one 
exceed 3000, he cannot take another having 
a population of inore than 500, hor can any 
one having inore than one benefice with 
cure of souls take any cathedral preferment. 
In certain cases, however, the archbishop 
of Canterbury can dispense with regard to 
population and yearly value. 

PLUS (more: Lat.),in Algebra, n charac- 
ter formed thus +, used as the sign of ad- 
dition, or to mark some distinctive quality, 
then termed positive. 

PLUSH (peluche: Fr.; from _ ptlosus, 
bafry: Zat.), a kiud of shaggy cloth, witha 
velvet nap on one side, usually composed 
of a woof of a single woollen thread, and 
a double warp—the one, woo! of two 
threads twisted ; the other of goats’ or 
camels’ hair. There are also soine plushes 
made entirely of worsted, and others wholly 
of hair. 

PLUTON’IO ROCKS (Pluto, the god of 
the {nfernal regions), in Geology, crystal- 
line rocks, destitute of organic remains, 
supposed to be of igneous origin, and to 
have been formed at great depths in the 
earth. Su@h are GRANITE, SYENITEH, and 
some of the porphyries, which belong to 
the unatratified division of the hypogene 
formations. The other division contains 
rocks which exhibit stratification, such as 
GNBI88 and MIOA SLATER. ‘These have been 
styled METAMORPHIO ROCKS. 

PLUVIOM’ETER (pluvia, rain: Lat.; and 
metron, & measure: Gr.), an {uetrument for 








ascertaining the quantity of water that 
falls, as rain and snow, in any particular 
place. [Seo RAIN-QAUGE.]) 

PNEUMAT‘IOS (pneumatikos, belonging 
to the alr: Gr.), the science which treats 
of the mechanical properties of elastic or 
neriform fluids; such as their weight, den- 
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sity, compressibility, and elasticity. The 
air, being a heavy body, presses like other 
fluids, In every direction, upon whatever 
ig tmmmersed in it, and in proportion to 
the depths. This pressure may be thus 
shown :—Oover a wine-glaas, quite full 
of water, with a piece of wrtting-paper; 
then place the palm of the hand over the 
paper, so as to hold it close to the edge 
of the glass. The latter may then be 
turned upside down, and the hand removed, 
without the water running out. The 
pressure of the air upon the pager 8us- 
taina the weight of the water. Air can 
also be compressed intu a much less space 
than it naturally occupies. Take a glasa 
tube open only at one end—it is of course 
full of air; plunge the open end into a bowl 
of water, and the water will rise an inch 
or 80 in the tube; the air, therefore, which 
before filled the whole length of the tube, 
fg compressed into a smaller apace. The 
pressure of the atmosphere is capable of 
supporting about 33 feet of water or about 
29 or 30 Inches of mercury. Ifa glass tube 
upwards of 31 inches lung, and hermetically 
sealed at one end, be filled with mercury, 
and, while the mercury is retained in it by 
the thumb, have its open end immersed in 
acup of the same fluid, the altitude of the 
mercury which remains within it on ac- 
count of the pressure of the air on the sur- 
face of what 1s in the cup, will be found to 
vary both at different times and in different 
places. Hence it appears that the pressure 
of the atmosphere is variable; and the 
above-mentioned tube, filled with mercury, 
has, from its showing this pressure, been 
called a barometer [which see). By re 
moving the pressure from air, it always 
expands; noris it known to what degree 
this expansion will reach. By increasing 
the pressure, {t may be condensed Into any 
given space, however small, nor has this 
condensation any known limits, The den- 
sity of the air ts in proportion to the force 
that compresses it. Gravity acta on aeri 
form fluids as it does on hquids and sollds ; 
but molecular force acts upon them vary 
differentliy—with liquids and sulids it is 
stronuly attractive, with gases repulsive. 
The volumes of gases are inversely ag the 
pressures they sustain: this is cajled the 
law of Mariotte, although previously disco- 
vered by Boyle. Thus, if air sustaining a 
pressure of 30 Ibs. to the square inch 
occupies the space of one cubic foot, tt will 
occupy the space of two cubic feet if the 
pressure is diminished to 15 lbs. The elas- 
ticity of gaseous fluids is greatly increased 
by increase of temperature. In conge- 
quence of numerous investigations regard- 
ing the mechanical properties of the air, 
which were made by experimental philoso- 
phers in England, France, and Germany, 
after Torricellf had cicarly demonstrated 
its pressure, the barometer was Iuvented in 
1643, and subsequently also a variety of 
pneumatic machines, such as the alr-pump, 
air-balloon, thermometer, &c. [For further 
information on this subject, the reader is 
referred to the articles ATMOBPHERR, AiR, 
Po pea BAROMETER, FLUILDI, GRAVITY, 
C.J 
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~ PREUMAT'IO RAIL'WAY. (See Razr-|crowned with lahrel), an office in the 


royal household, bestowed as a mark of 
court favour upon some eminent poet, with 


War, 

PNEUMATO'SIS (@r., from pneumeaton, 
I inflate), in Medicine, Emphysema, a 
collection of air in the cellular 1nembrane, 
rendering the part swollen, elastic and cre- 
itating when preased, It generally arises 
rom some wound tn the lungs by which 
the air escapes into the cellular membrane ; 

and {it is sometimes the effect of poison. 
PNEUMO'NIA (pneumonia, from pneu- 
mon, the lungs: Gr.), in Medicine, inflam- 
mation of the lungs, a disease which gene- 
rally attacks robust persons, on account of 
exposure to cold or wet, and suppressed 
perspiration, and !s sometimes produced by 
, over-exertion of the lungs in any way. 
Fever, cough, difficult breathing, a strong, 
| hard, and quick pulse, are the symptoms 
at its commencement ; and If itis neglected, 
| it may end in suffocation, or in suppuration 
| and gangrene. 
} 


PRKUMATIC RAILWAY | 


PNEUMON’ICS (pneumonikos, belonging 
to the Jungs: Gr.), medicines proper in 
discases of the lungs, in which respiration 

| ig affected, 

PO’A (grasa: Gr.), in Botany, a genus 
| of grasses, very abundant in the pasturages 
of Europe. The Poa annua is the must 
common of all weeds; the Poa trivialis aud 
pratensis are used extensively in artificial 
pastures and lawns. Most of the species 
are agreeable and nutritious to cattle. 

POD (bode, a little house: Dut,), the cap- 
sule or seed-vesael of certain plants. It is 
a word in popular use, but is never applied 
scientifically. 

PODA'GRA (Gr.: from pous, a foot; and 
agra, a catching—literally a trap for the 
feet), in Medicine, that species of gout 
which recurs at regular intervals, attacking 
the joints of the foot, particularly the 
great toe, the pain of which is described as 
resembling that produced by laying a burn- 
ing coal upon it. When the disease fg vio- 
lent the whole fuot fs 80 sensitive that the 
lightest touch causes excruciating pain. 
The attacks usually recur once a year, in 
spring or autumn; sometimes twice, and 
evenoftener. (See Gout.) 

PODES’TA S tae power: Lat.), one of 
the chief magistrates of Genoa and Venice 
{n former times, 

PO'DIUM (Lat), in Architecture, the part 
of the amphitheatre projecting over the 
arena, above which it was raised between 
ten and fifteen feet. It was set apart for 
persons of distinction. 

PQ’CILE (poikilé, from potkilos, many- 
coloured: @r.—on account of its fresco 
paintings), a celebrated rortico, or gallery, 
at Athens, adorned with statues and pic- 
tures. 

PQCILIT‘'IO (potkilos, many-coloured: 
Gr.), a geological term applied to the Trias, 
or upper new red sandstone series, from the 
variety of colours the strata exhibit. 

POETICAL JUS‘TION, a term often used 
in speaking of dramatic writings, to de- 
note a distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments to the several characters, according 
to their deserts, at the catastrophe or close 
of a piece. 

PO’ET-LAU'/REATESHIP (laureatus: Lat., 
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a small annval salary. Formerly {t was 
the duty of thia official to produce a set of 
verses on the sovereign’s birth-day, and on 
the occasion of any other court event of 
importance, but this is now forborne, The 
first mention of a poet-laureate was in the 
reign of Henry III, under the name of court- 
poet, Chaucer, a ron eenote of Petrarch, 
who was crowned with laurel in the Capitol 
at Rome, assumed the title of poet-laureate, 
and, in the reign of Richard I1., obtained a 
Brant as such. We afterwards find poets- 
Jaureate noticed in the reigns of Edward 
[V., Henry VII., &c. Ben Jonson was cvurt- 
poet to James I., and received a pension 
but does not appear to have had the title of 
laureate formally granied to him. Dryden 
was appointed laureate to Charles Il. and 
ufterwards to James IL., by regular patent 
under privy seal. Nahum Tate, Rowe, 
Eusden, Cibbérh Whitehead, T. Warton, 
Pye, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 
have been Dryden's successurs.—— PORTA 
LAUREATUS was alao an academiecal title 
in England, conferred by the universi- 
ties when the candidate recetved the de- 
grees in grammar (which included rhe- 
toric and versification). The last tustance 
of a laureated degree at Oxford occurred in 


PO'ETRY (polésis: Gr.), in ite ordinary 
acceptation, ia the art of expressing eleva- 
ted sentiments in measured language ac- 
cording to certain rules, in accordance with 
harmony and taste; and also the expression 
of those sentiments in that language. In 
the latter meaning it is divided into blank 
verse and rhyme, and is denominated ar- 
cording to its subject—as pastoral for rural 
objects ; elegiac for plaintive pieces; lwrical 
for music; didactic, or instructive ; satirical; 
humorous; and dramatic, or conversna- 
tional, But, agreeably with the extensive 
si«nification of its Greek origin, poetry, In 
more extended meaning, includes every 
cffasion, every creation of the mind, whe- 
ther expressed by the pen, the pencil, or 
musical sounds. Some languages, as the 
Greek and the Itallan, areadmirably adapted 
for poetry; and thcy Impart to ft a charm 
which ts independent of the genius or the 
tuste of the puet. In all cases, poetry has 
the same general character—that of an ap- 
peal to the passions or the affections, The 
rules of poetry and versifying are taught by 
art, and acquired by study; bet the force 
and elevation of thought, which Horace 
calls something divine, and which alone 
makes the poetry of any value, must be 
derived from nature. 

POINT (Fy.), among artists, an fron or 
stccl instrument used for tracing designs 
on copper, wood, stone, &c.—-Pormt, in 
Astronomy, a term applied to a certain 
place marked in the heavens, or distin- 
guished for its importance In astronomical 
calculations. The four principal points or 
divisions of the horizon, viz. the east, west, 
uorth, and south, are called the cardinal 
p _ The renith and nadir are the verti- 
cal pointe; the points where the orbits of 
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the planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, are ' points of support, in some of the most cele- 
called the nodose; the points where the | brated buildings :— 

equator and ecliptic intersect are called the 
équinoctial points—that whence the sun as- 














cends towards the north pole, being called Ratio 

the vernal point; and that by which he de- of Area 
acends to the south pole, the autumnal area | Total of 
point. The pointa of the ecliptic, where the Building. to | area in|; points 
sun’s ascent above the equator, and descent points| feet. jof sup 
below it, terminate, are called the solatitial of sup- port, 
potnts.—— POLNT, in Geography, a small cape port. 


or headland, jutting out into the sea; thus 
seamen say, two points of Jand are tn one 
another, when they are so completely in 4/ Church of St. Paul, 
right line against each other that the! Rome .. . .| 0°118 | 106,518 | 12.655 
innermost is hidden by the outermost.—— | Church of Notre : , 
POLNT, In Geometry, as defined by Euclid,| Dame, Paris . .| 07140 | 67,348 | 8,784 
is @ quantity which has no parts, or which | Pantheon, Paris .| 0154 | 60,287 | 9,269 
is indivisible. Points are the ends or extre- | Cathedral, Milan .| 0-169 125,853 21.365 
mittes of lines. If a potnt be supposed to} St. Paul’s, London| 0170 | 84,025 | 14,311 
be moved any way, {t will, by its motion,! Cathedral, Flo- 
describe a line —POINT, in Grammar, a{ rence . . . .| 0201 | 84,802 { 17,030 
character used to mark a division of wri-| St, Sophia, Con- 
ting, or the pause to be observed in reading | stantinople . .{ 0217 | 103,200 | 22,567 
or speaking ; asthe comma (,) semicoion(;)| Pantheon, Rome .| 0232 | 34,238 | 7,954 
colon (;) and period (.), alao the points of | St, Peter's, Rome] 0'261 | 227,069 | 59,308 
interrogation (%) and admiration (!).— | Invalides, Paris .| 0°268 | 29,003 | 7,790 
POINTING, the art of dividing a discourse, 
by pointa, into periods and members of pc- 
riods, in order to ahow the proper pauses POINT’ER, a variety of the Canis fami- 
to be made in reading.——POInT, in Heral-| liaris, and the dog used by sportamen for 
dry, a part of the escutchecon denoting the] finding partridges, pheasants, and other 
local position of a figure.——POINT, in| feathered game. Though the pointer isnot 
|| modern Music, a dot placed after a note to] a native of England, it has been long natn- 
raise its value or prolong its time one-half, | rallzed in it, Pointers differ from setters, 
so as to make a semibreve equal to three} as, on approaching sufficiently near to the 
minims, a minim equal to three crotchets, | game, they stand erect, whereas the truc- 
&c. Anoteof this kind is usually called a} bred setter either sits upon his haunches or 
dotted note. When a point is placed over a | lies close to the ground, generally the latter. 
note, it fs called staccato (which see.}—- | Pointers are very susceptible of education, 
POINT, {n Optics, a term variously applied { and their spced, strength, and persevering 
with reference to the rays of light: thus, | nature, enable them to continue the chase 
the point of dispersion is that in which the | for an almost incredible length of time. 
rays begin to diverge; the point of incidence, POINT‘ERS, THR, in Astronomy, are the 
that point upon the surface of a glass, or | two outer stars of the quadrangles in tho 
any body, on which a ray of light falls;|Great Bear so called, because they point to 
point of reflection, the point from which aj the Pole Star. 
| ray is reflected; point of refraction, that| POI'SON (Fr,). any substance which, by 
point In the refracting surface where the | its chemical action, when taken into the 
refraction is effected.——YPournt, in Litera- | stomach, mixed with the blood, or applied 
ture, a lively turn or exprcésivu that strikes | to the flesh, disturbs or suspends the cir- 
with agreeable surprise, such as is usually | culations and functions necessary to life. 
foun? or expected at the close of an epigram. | Poisons have been divided into frritanta, 
——-} .,{NT-BLANK, in Gunnery, denotes the | narcotics, and narcotico-acrids. IJrritants 
shot of a gun levelied horizontally. Potnt- | act chiefly on the alimentary canal, causing 
|! blank range is the extent of the apparent | intlamination and sometimes ulceration of 
|, Fight Une described by a ball discharged | the throuat and parts leading to the stomach, , 
| horizontally, In shooting point-blank, the | &c., nausea, voiniting, the vomited matter | 
| ball is suppesed to move directly to the ob- | being often streaked with blood, and other , 
ject without a curve.——POINT OF SIGHT, | most painful symptoms connected with the 
in Perspective, that point in the perspective | stomach and intestines. Narcotics produce 
plane, at which the horizontal and vertical | totally different effects—headache, vertigo, | 
lines tuteracct each other, (See Prrspec- | confused vision, stupor, convulsions, paraly- | 
TIVE.) sis,and coma. Nurcotico-acrid poisons pro- 
POINTS, sinall pieces of cordage, put| duce symptoms which ugnally consist of 
through the gail in rows, for the purpose of | those of the other two classes. In large 
reefing.——POINTSs OF SUPPORT, in Archi-| doses, narcotism predominates; in smaller, 
tecture, the collected areas, on the plan, of | irritation; and both seldom co-exist, No 
the piers, walls, &c., by which an edifice ia | general rule can be given for the treatment 
supported. The smaller the number of/| of cases of poisoning. In nearly every in- 
theese required by an architect, the greater | stance vomiting should be caused as soon 
hig skill and economy. The following are} as possible by tickling the throat, and by 
the ratio of the area to the points of sup- {| the use of emetics, such as care pape! of sin 
port, the total area, and the area of the! &c. Thestomach-pump shoul be amployed 
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aiso, but with great caution when there is 
disorganization on account of the presence 
of irritants. The stomach should be washed 
out with bland albuminous or mucilaginous 
fluids, such as milk, barley-water, flour and 
water, &c., and sometimes sugar and water, 
The fullowing are antidotes for the most 
usual poisons :—Four mineral acids, acetic, 
or oxalvc acid—chalk or whiting and water, 
magnesia and water, suap and water, albu- 
ininous diluents. For ulkalis—yinegar, or 
any mild acid and water, including even 
very dilute mineral acids, olive oil, almond 
oll, For arsenzc—emetics, thin nulk gruel, 
and other diluents, in large quantities. 
For corrosive sublimate —white of eggs, and 
water, milk, cream. For cupreocus poisons— 
sugar and water, white of egg» and water. 
For anftimonial poisons—warm milk, gruel, 
or barley water, infusion of galls. For 
nitrate of silver, abundance of warm salt 
and water. For sulphate of zinc—solution 
of carbonate of soda in water, mulk, miuci- 
laginous and farinaceous liquids. For ace- 
tate of lead~emetics, solution of sulphate 
of soda in water, milk, white of eggs and 
water. For opium and its preparations— 
emetics, strong coffee; torpor tuo be pre- 
vented by dashing cold water on the face, 
aud forced cacrcise. 

POLA‘RIS, or the POLE STAR, 80 called 
because it is situate very near the north 
pole of the axis round which the earth per- 
forms ita dfurnal inotion, is a star of the 
second magnitude, and the principal star in 
the constellation of the Little Bear. It is 
the @ Urse Minoris of astronomers, It is 
easily found, because the two outer stars 
of the quadrangle, in the Great Bear, point 


to {t. 

POLAR/ISCOPE (polarity ; and skopeo, | 
cxainine : Gr.), an instrument contrived for 
the exact and convenient observation of 
the phenomena of polarized light. It con- 
sists of two parts, that by which the polari- 
zation of the light is cffected, and that by 
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rays of very different properties. This is 
effected by either refraction or refiection. 
The most simple example of polarization 
by refraction is afforded by Iceland spar, 
If a dot is made on oertain surfaces of a 
piece of this substance, and it is looked at 
from the opposite siie, two dots will be 
seen, If a ray of light be tranamitted tn 
the same direction through this spar, it 
will appear double, and each of these rays 
will be incapable of reflection, in certain 
positions of a mirror: that is, when the 
mirror will not reflect one of the rays, on 
being turned round 90°, without changing 
i its angle of inclination, it will not reflect 
the other. ‘Tlie most brilliant colours may 
be produced by polarization. The subject is 
one of the highest interestin philosophy ;: 
{t has thrown the greatest light, not only 
on optica, but on other branches of science, 
| ——=—POLARIZING ANGLE, that angle at 
| Which light must fall on a reflecting sur- 
face, that it nay be polarized; for glass, it 
{ig about 33°. A very important law has 
been discovered, namely, that ‘the tangent 
of the polarizing angle, for any medium, is 
the index of refraction for that medium.’ 
All reflecting substances are capable of po- 
larizing, if the light is incident at a proper 
augle. When the angie is not the proper 
one, the light is polarized to an extent de- 
pendent on its approximation to accuracy, 
and the polarization may be completed by 
succeasive refiections. 
| POLE (po oa, from poleo, I turn round: 
Gr.), in Astronomy, the extremity of the 
axis of the earth, an imaginary point on 
the earth's surface, of which there are two, 
namely, the Arctic or North Pole, and the 
Antarctic or South Pole-——POLE O¥ THE 
ECLIPTIO, a point on the surface of the 
| sphere, 23° 30’ distant from either pule of 
the wurld.——Pouk, in Spherics, a point 
; equally distant from every part of the cir- 
cumference of a great circle of the sphere: 
it ig 90° from the plane of a circle, and ina 
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which the polarized light is examined. i line called the axis, passing perpendicularly 
When fitted to a microscope the first is through the centre. Thus, the zenith and 
formed of a prism of Iceland spar, 50 ar- | nadir are the poles of the horizon.——Maq- 
ranged that only one of the rays into which | NETIC VOLES, two points, or rather posi- 


the original pencil! of light ia divided shall 
be transmitted ; and the second part is a 
similar prisin placed next the eye. By re- 
volving one of these prisms whilst the eye ts 
looking along the tube, the effect of polari- 
zation upon an object placed between the 
two prisms ts made apparent. 

POLARITY (polus, a pole: Lat.), that 
property of bodies which is manifested by 
the exhibition of opposite and equal cffects 
always tending to neutralize each other. 
Magnetism and electricity afford instances 
of polarity. 

POLARIZA‘TION OF LIGHT (same de- 
riv,), in Physics, a change produced upon 
light by the action of certain media, which 
cause it to exhibit the appearance of hav- 
ing polarity, or sides possessing different 

ualities, The knowledge of this singular 
t with regard to light has afforded an ex- 
planation of several intricate phenomena in 
optics. (See Oprios.] Light, in ordinary 


cases, can be decompused not only into 
tays of diferent colours, but into two white 


trons, On any magnet, where the opposite 
| magnetic influences chiefly reside. It was 
‘long expected that two points would be 
found on the earth at which the opposite 
Inagnetic powers would respectively be 
found concentrated. Philosophers, however, 
| discovered apparently several; and at last, 
| reasoning from the well-known properties 
; Of ordinary inagnets, perceivgd that tts 
magnetic poles, supposing the earth to be, 
as it is, a great magnet, could not be mere 
points, but must occupy a considerable 
space, though {ts magnetic effects would 
naturally be most powerful at some partt.- 
cular part of oach. It is probable that the 
earth {sg an electro-magnet, the magnetism 
of which {gs caused by electric currents, 
These are developed by a change of tem- 
/ perature produced by rotation—which 
| brings the different parts successively under 
solar influence, The magnetic poles must, 
therefore, be in the nelghbourhvod of the 
terrestrial 
PO’LE-AXE, a kind of hatchet with 
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short handle, and a point or claw bending 
uowowarc from the back of its head. It is 
principally used at sea, to cut away the 
tigsing of an enemy attempting to board ; 
sometimes it is driven {nto the side of an 
enemy's ship to assist in boarding it, and is 
then called a boarding-are. 

PO’'LEOAT (Pole or Polish-cat, because of 
their abundance jn Poland), the Putorius 
feetidus of zoologiats, an animal allied to 
the weazel,which emits a most foatid stench 
when pursued. It inhabits Europe and 
Asiatic Russia, It {8 a nocturnal anfmal, 
and ofa bloodthirsty disposition, making 
great havoc in hen roosts and dovecots. 

POLEM/ICS8 (polemikos, belonging to war: 
Gr.), controversial writings particularly on 
matters of divinity. 

POLEM’O8UCOVE (polemos, war ; and sko- 
peo, I examine: Gr.), in Optics, an oblique 
perspective glass, or diagonal opera-glasa, 
contrived for seeing objects that do not He 
directly before the eye. It received its 
name from its inventor supposing it might 
be useful in war. It consists of a mirror 
placed obliquely in a tube having an open- 
ing in the side opposite to the mirror, 80 
that rays from any object, falling on the 
mirror, are reflected to the eye. Opera- 
glasses (which see} are sometimes con- 
structed on this principle. 

PO'LE-STAR, or PO‘LAR STAR. [(8ee 
POLARIS.) 

POLICE (Fr.), the internal regulation of 
a kingdom, city, or town. In its most popu- 
lar acceptation, the police signifies the ad- 
ministration of the municipal laws and 
regulations of a city, incorporated town, or 
borough ; as the police of London, of Bir- 
mingham, &c. The police, in this sense, 
differ from the military, In being under 
the command of civil officers, but they are 
dritied and armed in a half military man- 
ver, Their object is both to prevent and 
detect criine; and they are either the ordi- 
nary police, dressed in uniform, or secret and 
detective police, who are not intended by 
their dress and manners to be distinguished 
from ordinary citizens: that the guilty may 
ueither feel themselves safe from detec- 
tion, nor be so. Such a secret force re- 
quires very careful regulation, or it might 
lead to great abuscs. The metropolitan 
police of London amounts to upwards of 
6000 men, The constabulary force of Ire- 
jand has more of a military character than 
city police; and amounted in 1850 to 12,000 
men, ata cost of 60,0007. per annutn. 

POL‘ICYgin Commerce, a written in- 
strument contaluing the terms or condi- 
tions on which a person or company under- 
takes to Indemnify another person against 
losses of property exposed to peculiar ha- 
zards, as fire, casualties at sea, &c. [See 
INSURANCE.) 

POLIT’IOAL ARITH’/METIOC (politikos, 
belonging to the state: @r), the art of 
making arithmetical calculations on mat- 
ters relating to a nation, its revenues, 
value of lands and effects, produce of lands 
or manufactures, population, and the gene- 
ral statistica of a country. 

POLITICAL ECON’OMY (same deriv.), 
the acience which treats of the administra- 
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tion of the revenues of a nation; or the 
management and regulation of its re- 
sources, and productive property and 
labour. It is a term of very comprehensive 
meaning, and includes all the measures 
by which property and labour are directed 
in the best manner to the success of in- 
dividual industry and enterprise, and to 
the public prosperity. Political economy 
considers the production and distribution 
not of those things which are merely use- 
ful, but of those which are of value. Theatr 
is very useful, but it commands no price; 
bread is useful, but its utility and its 
value are two different things. The wealth 
of a country, which forms the subject 
of political economy, consists in what is 
capable of ws A AR A thing may be 
very useful, but it may be attainable by 
every one—thus, the light of Cay. Labour 
is the only source of wealth, since It is the 
only source of value; it does not create 
matter, but it makes it suitable tu our 
wants; and is required generally in a 
variety of ways—to appropriate the mate- 
rial, to ccnvey it from place to place, and 
most usually to give 1t some peculiar form. 
As wealth depends on labour, everything 
that facilitates labour adds to the wealth of 
acountry. But this is effected by a proper 
division of employments, and a judicious 
application of capital, Division of employ- 
ment produces greater dexterity in the 
workmen ; saves the time lost in passing 
from one occupation to another ; and tends 
to facilitate the invention of useful machi- 
nery and advantageous processes of manu- 
facture. But division of labour supposes 
a certain demand for the article manu- 
factured. Ten or more men are employed 
to make one pin; but if all the pins which 
these ten men can manufacture are not 
required, the division of Jabourin this case 
{8s disadvantageous. Division of labour is 
useful, not only among individuals, but 
among provinces and countries; for one 
province or country may have greater 
fnctlities for producing one article, and 
another province or country for producing 
another. This leads to the conclusion, 
that facilities for intercourse between 
different countries, or parts of a country, 
are of deep fmportance. Cupital consists 
of what is necessary for the support of 
human beinga, or to facilitate production. 
Food, clothes, &«, which are required 
continually, constitute circulating capital ; 
the tools, machines, &, which are more 
slowly consumed, constitute fired capital, 
The co-operation of both kinds of capital 
{gs required for the successful production of 
wealth, It has been said that the employ- 
ment of machinery lessens the demand for 
labour. This may be true in a particular 
department, and temporarily ; but the total 
employment of labour is increased by ft. 
The introduction of locomotives threw the 
drivers of stage-coaches out of employ- 
ment; but what an incatculably greater 
number of men do they cause to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of materials, 
construction of machinery, and even in 
the staff of officials required by the rail 
ways! 
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POL/TTICS (politeia, civil polity : Gr.), in 
the most extensive sense, are the theory 
and practioe of obtaining the ends of civil 
society ; or the regulation and government 
of a nation or state, for the preservation of 
ita safety, posers and prosperity. I lHtics 
are necossarily divided into two branches; 
the one regarding a state in all its relations 
with other states, and the other ite inter- 
nal arrangements or polity. The latter 
inclades what is frequently called ita do- 
meatic economy, viz. the augmentation of 
its atrength and resources, and the pro- 
tection of its citizens in their rights, with 
the preservation and improvement of their 
morals, 

POLL (pol, the head: Saz.—a register of 
heads), in elections, the register of those 
who give their vote, containing theirname, 
place of residence, &c. Also the place 
where the votes are registered. 

POL/LEN (fine flour: Zat.), in Botany, a 
fine powder contained in the anthers of 
Sowers, and which being shed on the pisti], 
fructifies the ovary and causes it to produce 
fertile seeds. Each pollen grain is a cell 
which contains a granular seinifiuid matter 
called fovilia. Sometimes the exterior of 
the cell ig prettily marked, but to see 
the markings requires a good microscope. 
In the tribe of orchids the pollen grains are 
joined together by viscid matter into masses 
called pollinia. 

POL’/LUX, in Astronomy, & fixed star of 
the second magnitude in the constellation 
Gemin{, or the Twina. 

POL'VERINE (puiver, dust: Lat.), in Che- 
mistry, the calcined ashes of a plant 
brought from the Levantand Syria, Inthe 
manufacture of glass it is preferred to other 
ashes, ag the glass made with it is perfectly 
colourless, 

POL’Y (polus: Gr.), a prefix In anumber of 
our words, signifying many ; asin polygon, 
a figureof many angles. 

POLYACOUS’TIC (polus, many; and 
akoustikos, belonging to hearing: Gr,), an 
epithet applied to that which multiplies or 
intensifies sound, 

POLYADEL/PHIA (polua, many; and 
adelphos, a brother: Gr.), in Botany, the 
18th class of the Linnwan system of plants, 
consisting of plants which have the sta- 
mens united {nto three or more bundles 
by the filaments. 

POLYAN’DRIA (polus, many ; and anér, 
amale: @7.), in Botany, the tinrteenth class 
of the Linnwan system of plants, consisting 
of those whose hermaphrodite flowers have 
twenty or more separate stamens inserted 
on the receptacle, not on the calyx, as in 
Icosandrta. 

POLYAN’THDOS (polus, many; and an- 
thos, a Hower: Gr.), a garden variety of the 
wild primrose. 

POL'YCHROITE (polus, many; and chroia, 
colour: Gr.), 1n Obemistry, the colouring 
matter of saffron. It has received this 
name on account of the various colours ft 
exhibits when acted on by reagents. 

POLYOCYSTI'NA (polus, many; kustis, a 
bag : Gr.), a tribe of minute marine animals 
of very low organization, allied to the 


Poraminifera, but inhabiting siliceous 
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shells. These shells arc of elegant and 
varied shape, and have iIarge orifices 
through which the animal caa de, at 


will, parts of its body, to collect food or to 


assist ite movementa, 


POLYGA'MIA (poius, many; end gc 
0 @ 
Linnean system of plante, containing those 


marriage: Gr.), the 28rd class 


with perfect flowers, accompanied by one 
or both sorts of imperfect flowers. 

POLYGAMY (polugamia, from same), & 
plurality of wives or husbands at the same 
time; the latter, however, is hardly inclu- 
ded under the term, as it has scarcely ever 
been considered lawful. In some countries, 
Turkey for instance, polygamy is allowed; 
but, by the laws of England, polygamy 
is made felony, except in the case of 
absence beyund the seas for seven years. 
Polygamy prevailed among tke Jewish pa- 
triarchs, both before and under the Mosaic 
law; but the state of manners had proba- 
bly become reformed in this respect before 
the time of Christ, for in the New Testa- 
ment we meet no trace of its practice. 
Polygamy has been allowed under all the 
religions which have prevailed tin Asia, By 
the laws of Mohammed, cvery Mussuliman 
is permitted to have a plurality of wives; 
the Arabs, however, seldom avail them- 
selvcs of this privilegwe. The ancient Ro- 

mans never practl-ed it, though it was not 
forbidden among them ; and Mark Antony 
is mentioned as the first who used the 
privilege of having two wives, From that 
time it became frequent in the Roman ei- 
pire, till the reigns of Theodosius, Hono- 
| cue and Arcadius, who prohibited it, a.n. 
393 

POLYG’/ENOUS (polugenés, of many fam{- 
lies: Gr), consisting of many kinds, an 
epithet used in Mineralogy ; as a polygenous 
mountain, one composed of strata of differ- 
ent species of stone. 

POLYG’LOTY (polus, many and giétta,a 
tongue: Gr.), a book containing many tan- 
guages; as the Jolyglott Bible, a bible 
printed fn several languages 

POL'YGON (polus, many; and génia, an 

jangle: Gr), in Geometry, a figure having 

many angles or whose perimeter consists of 
(more than four sides, Every polygon may 
|be divided into as many triangles as the 
| figure has sides, and its area may therefore 
be easily measured.——POLYGONAL NUM- 
BERS are go called because the units o: 
which they consist may be disposed in 
such a manner as to represent several regu- 
lar polygons, They are numW‘rs forming 
arithmetical progressions. When their 
common difference is 1, the sums of the 
terms give triangular numbera—that is, 
numbers representing the points or angles 
in a series of triangles having a common 
vertex, When the common difference is 
2, the sums of the terms give square num- 
bers, which will represent the points or 
anugies tn a series of squares having a 
common angle. When the common dif- 
ference ia 8, the sums of the terms give a 
similar series of pentagons ; and #0 on, 

POL‘YGON OF FOR’OKS, tn Mechanics, 
the theorem, ‘If any number of forces 
acting at one angle of a polygon are repre- 
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im succession except one, that remaining 
side taken in the opposite direction will re- 


present thetr resultant, 
POLY@ONUM (polugonos, producing 
much: Gr.), in Botany, a genus of plants, 


| 

nat. ord. Polygonacea. It includes the knot- 
grasses, bistorts, buckwheats, &c., 
| POL/¥YGRAM ( lus, many ; and grammé, 

. line: Gr.), a figure consisting of many 

nes, 
| POL/YGRAPH (polus, many ; and grapho, 
; I write: @r.), au instrument for multiply- 

eevee ofa writing with ease and expe- 
tion. 
| POLYGRAPHY (same deriv), the art 
of writing in, and deciphering, various 
ciphera. 
| POLYGYN’IA (polus, many: and qwn?, a 
; female: Gr.), tn Botany, one of the Lin- 
nwan orders, containing plants the flowers 
| of which have twenty or more styles. 
| POLYHAL/’ITE (polus, much; and hals, 
; Sea-salt: Gr.), a mineral occurring in masses 
of a fibrous structure, a brick-red colour, 
and tinged with fron. It contains sulphates 
of lime, magnesia, and potash, with chloride 
of sod{um or common salt. 

POLYHE’DRON (polus, many ; and hedra, 
a dase: Gr.), in Geometry, a body or solid 
comprehended under many sides or planes, 
——In Optics, a multiplying glass or lena, 
consisting of several plane surfaces dis- 
| sed in a convex form. 
| POLYMIQ’'NITE (polus, much; and mig- 
numi, I mix: Gr.), the name of a mineral 
| found in Norway. It consists of titanic 
; acid, zirconta, lime, yttria, oxides of iron, 
cerium, manganese, magnesia, potash, al- 
|| Mea, and oxide of tin. 

POL/YNOMB (polus, many: Gr.; and no- 
men, a name: Lat.), in Algebra, a quantity 
| conaisting of many terms, 

POLYOP’TRUM (polus, many; and op- 
teuo, I see: Gr.), in Optics, & gluss through 
which objects appear multiplied. 

POLYPET’ALOUS lus, many; and pe- 
taton, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, having mary 


petals. 

POLYPH’ONY, or POLYPH’ONIS®M (po- 
luphdnia;: from pales, many ; and phéné, a 
voice: Gr.), multiplicity of sounds, as in 
the reverberations of an echo. 
| POLYPHYL’LOUS (poluphullos: from 

olus, many ; and phulion, a leaf: G@r.), in 
| tany, many-leaved; as, a polyphyllous 

calyx or perianth. 
| POL’/YPI (polus, nany; and povs, a foots 

Gr.), in Natural History, a term u-ed 
synonymoumy with ZOOPHYTES (which see), 

POLYP’ODY (polupodion: from plus, 
many; and pous, a foot: Gr—from the 
roots having many tubercles like the feelers 
of a pol ), a fern belonging to the genus 
Pol um. The common polypody is one 
of our most abundant ferns. 

POL’YPUS, in Surgery, a fleshy tumour, 
eommonly met with in thenose. It abounds 
in ramifications, from which it derives its 
name. 

POL’YBOOPE (polus, many ; and skopeo, I 
behold: Gr.), an optical instrument, con- 
sisting of a plano-convex lens, the convex 
surface of which is subdivided into several 
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facets, Bach of these will give a distinct 
image, and thus the object will appear in 
different places at the same time, 

POLYSPERM’'OUS (polucpermoe, abound- 
ing in seed : Gr.), in Botany, an epithet for 
such plants as have several seeds, 

POL/YSTYLB (polustulos: from tus, 
many; and stulos,a column: Gr.),a build- 
ing surrounded by numerous columns, so 
iad they cannot be readily counted at first 
view. 

POLYSYL/LABLE (polusullabos: from 
polus, many; and sullabé, a syllable: Gr.), 
In Grammar, a word consisting of more 
syllables than three; for when a word con- 
sists of one, two, or three, {t is called, re- 
spectively, a monosyllable, dissyllabio, and 
trisyllable, 

POLYSYN’DETON (polusundetos: from 
polus, much ; and sundetos, bound together : 
Gr.), in Grammar and Rhetoric, a figure in 
which a redundancy of conjunctions, eape- 
cially copulative ones, Js used ; as, ‘ We have 
armies and fieets, and gold and stores—all 
the sinews of war.’ 

POLYTECHNIC (polis, many ; and techné, 
an art: Gr.), an epithet denoting or coin- 
prehending many arte: as, a polytechnic 
school, a polytechnic gallery, &c.——The 
Polutechnic School of France was estahlished 
by a decree of the National Convention of 
March 11, 1791, which was passed by the 
influence of Monge, Carnot, Fourcroy, &c., 
the committee of public safety having aeen 
the necessity of providing for the educa- 
tion of engineers. Lagrange, Laplace, 
Berthollet, Fourcroy, and many other dis- 
tluguished individuals, were its profeasora, 
Napoleon did much for it, and under 
him it received considerable modifica- 
tions. The pupils were obliged to live in 
the building, and wear a uniform. Its ob- 
ject is to diffuse a knowledge of the mathe- 
matical, physical, and chemical sciences, 
and to prepare pupils for the artillery ser- 
vice and the various departments of engi- 
neering, military, naval, and civil. The 
inmates of this establishment fought 
bravely against the allies, March 380, 1814, 
In April, 1816, it was abolished, but re- 
established in September of the same year. 

POL’/YTHEISM (polus, many ; and theos, 
a god: Gr.), the doctrine and worship of a 
plurality of gods; opposed to monotheism, 
or the belfef in one Supreme Being. 

POMA’CES (pomum, fruit, but particu- 
larly an apple: Zat.),a nat. ord. of plants 
including the apple, pear, medlar, an 
quince, 

POMA’TUM (Lat, from ponwn, fruit— 
sometimes used in making it), a compound 
of jessamine, orange, &c., with lard and 
rose-water; an unguent used in dressing 
the hair. 

POM’EGRANATE (pomum granatum, 
fruit having many seeds: Lat.), in Botany, 
the fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Punva, nat. ord. Myrtaceae, a native of the 
south of Europe. It is as large as an 
orange, {s of a reddish colour, and has a 
hard rind alled with a soft pulp and numer- 
ous seeds, 

POMIF’/EROUS 
I bear: Lat,), frult- 


omum, fruit ; and fSero, 
ring; an epithet ap. 
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lied to planta which bear pomes, that is, in Military sifal 
ie 5 vy sleges for carprisits a post or outwork thas 


ite tike the apple, pear, and quince, 

POMOL‘OGY (pomum, fruit: Lat; and 
logos, m dlecourse : Gr.), that branch of | ra 
eultivation of fruit-treesa, shrubs, &c. In 
Germany and France there exist many po- 
mological societies, upon a similar princi- 
ple to our horticultural, though the former, 
as the name implies, direct their attention 
chiefly to the cultivation of fruits, 

POM’PA OIRCEN’SIS (the Circensian 
procession: Lat), in Antiquity, a solemn 
march of the persona who were to engage 
_.. the exercises of the circus, attended by 
the magistrates and ladies of quality ; the 
statues of the gods and illustrious men 
were carried along in state, on wagons 
called thense, from the shrines to the pul- 
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kind of bridge ased in 
has but a narrow moat. It is composed of 
and 80 contrived that, by the ald of i id 
and paters. the upper may be pushed for 
ward till it reaches the destined point. 

POOR and POOR LAWS (pauvre: Fy.). 
{See PAUPERI8N.) 

POPE (papa, a father; Lat.), the head of 
the Roman Catholicchurch. Theappellation 
of pope was anciently given to all Christian 
bishops; but about the latter end of the 
lth century, in the pontificate of Gregory 
VIT., i¢ was clatined as the exclusive title of 
the bishop of Rome, whuse peculiar title it 
has ever since continued. The spiritual 


monarchy of Rome sprang up soon after 
the declension of the Roman empire, The 


vinaria, and, when the games were over, ! bishops of Rome affect to owe their origin 


pack again. 

PO'MUM A’DAMI (Adam's apple: Lat.), 
In Anatomy, the name of a protuberance in 
the anterior part of the neck, so named 
from the whimsical supposition that a part 
of the forbidden fruit of which Adam ate 
stuck in his throat, and thus caused it. 

PONTEE’, in glass works, an fron instru- 
ment used for tuking the hot glass out of 
the pot. 

PON'TIFEX (Lat.;: from pons, a bridge ; 
and famo, 1 make—probably because orl- 
gipally the construction and preservation 
of bridges were a part of his dutfes), among 
the Romans, one of those pricsts who had 
the superintendence and direction of divine 
worebip in general. The poutificca, at first, 
were only four in number, but were made 
fifteen by Sulla, and sixteen by Julius 
Owsar—including the pontifex maximus. 
The latter was always chosen from those 
who had borne the highest dignities in the 
state ; and the office was conferred for life 
There were other pontiffs who were termed 
minorea (leaser): they were probably the 
secretaries of thehigherorder. The Roman 
emperors assumed the right of appointing 
as Ha pontifices as they pleased, which 
diminished the splendour of the pontifical 
college; and they reta{ned for themselves 
the office of pontifex maximus (supreme 
pontiff), which was one of great dignity 
and power, as it gave the supreme, direct 
control over religluus matters, and great 
indirect {influence in all others. 

PON’TIFF (from last), In the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, a bishop 
The pope is termed sovereign pontyf. The 
Jews tad their pontiffs or chef prrests 
Pontificate 18 used for the state or dignity 
of a pontiff, or high priest; but more par- 
tleularly for the reign of a pope. 

PONTIFICA‘LIA (pertaining toapontiff: 
Lat.), the robes in which a bishop performs 
divine service. 

PONTOO’N BRIDGE (ponton: F¥.), a 
floating bridge, formed of flat-hottomed 
boats or pontoons, anchored or made fast 
in two lines, and used in forming bridges 
over rivers for the passage of armies,——. 
PONTOON CARRIAGE, a vehicle formed of 
two wheels only, and two long side picces, 
whose fore-ends are supported by timbers. 

PONT-VOLANT’ (a flying bridge: ¥F*.), 


ito the appointment of St. Peter, who was 


considered as transferring the keys of 
heaven (figuratively consigned to his keep- 
ing) to them as his successors; hence they 
assumed a supremacy which was admitted 
by all the western Christians, but resisted 
by the eastern, who, in Greece, Turkey, and 
Rupsta, constitute a separate church, termed 
Greek, in distinction from that of the west, 
termed Laten, The vices of the clergy led, 
however, in the 14th and 15th centuries, to 
schisms; and a personal quarrel between 
the pope and Henry VIII. of England tn- 
duced the latter to assume the title of the 
head of the Anglican church. The Reforma- 
tion took place at that period, and its prin- 
ciples were adopted by many German 
princes, and by the northern sovereigns. 
The pope retains his spiritual ascendency 
throughout Italy, France, Belgium, Austria, 
Spain, and Portugal; and four-fifths of the 
Irish are Roman Catholics, He is a tem- 
poral prince, but his dominions are now 
reduced to the sovereignty of Rome, and 
a few provinces around that city. On 
the death of a pope his successor is ap- 
pointed from amongst the cardinals by the 
cardinals assembled in conclave, There 
are four modes of clection:—1. By inapira- 
ton, when a number of cardinals call out a 
name as if on the impulse of the moment 
and under the direction of God. 2. By com- 
promise, when after long deliberation with- 
out result the cardinals agree to leave the 
nomination to one of their number. 38. By 
scrutiny or ballot, when each cardina! writes 
the name of his nominee on a ticket which 
{9 deposited tn a consecrated chalice. If, 
on an inspection of these tickets, It is 
found that any cardinal has ob@ained two- 
thirds of the votes, he is considered to be 
elected. If no one has recelved the requisite 
humber of votes, there remains another 
inode of proceeding: 4. By access, when any 
cardinal accedes to the vote of another, 
and alters his ticket accordingly so as to 
give the nominee the number of votes re- 
quired.—Pricsta in the Greek church are 
termed Popes. 

POP’LAR (peuplier: Fr.; from populus: 
Lat.), the name of trees belonging to the 
genus Populus, nat. ord. Amentaces. The 
commonest species in Britain are the black 
poplar (P. nigra), the white poplar or Abele 
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(®. alba), and the Lom y poplar (P. fastt-| During the inte bet and 
plata). The aspen (P. ) nelonée to | more than sie British wubjects pear 


tho genus. grated to distant places. The lation of 
P’LIN, 1 Commerce, a kind of fine-| 1801 doubled its aun berk in 1e02. but at the 
woven stuf made of silk and worsted. rate of increase during the last decennial 
POPP : Saz.), the name of plants | period the population would double itself 


belonging to the genus Papaver, From one | in 53 years, The boys born in England are 
ect . somniferum, or white poppy,| in the proportion of 104,811 boys to 100,000 
opium Is collected. (See Orium.} girls, but from various causes the males 
POPULA‘RES (Lat., from Populus, the | become reduced in number, and the census 
people), the name of a party at Rome, who] of 1861 gave 10,289,965 females to 9,770,459 
struggled to ingratiate themselves with the | males. The number of familles in 1861 was 
people, and sought, by extending the in-| 4,491,524, and the average number of per- 
fluence and power of the latter, to increase | sons in two families was about nine. It was 
thelr own, The Populares were opposed to|found that there were on the average 844 
the imates. [Sce OPTIMATES.) persons to each square mile——POPULA- 
POPULA‘TION (population, from same),! TION OF THE WoriLD. The human race 
the aggregate number of people iu any! is thought to comprise about 1000 mil- 
country, Owing tothe progressive increase , lions of IHving persons, speaking 3064 lan- 
of births over deaths, the population is | guages and professing 1100 forms of re- 
continually augmenting {n most parts of | ligion. The average curation of human life 
the habitable world. ‘Countries,’ says!is estimated at 334 years. One-fourth of 
Adam Smith, in his ‘Wealth of Nations,’| the children born die before their seventh 
‘are populous, not In proportion to the | year, and one half before their seventeenth. 
number of people whom thefr produce can! About 330 millions of persons die every 
clothe and lodge, but in proportion to that | year, or one every second. 
of those whom they can feed.’ A notion POR’CELAIN (porcelaine : Fr.), a fine sort 
formerly existed that an increase of popu-| of earthenware, originally manufactured in 
lation was necessarily an advantage to aj Cliina, and thence called china-ware, It is 
country; but {t ia now admitted that the! supposed to have becn invented before our 
increase ig beneficial only when accom-| era. A combination of silex and alumina 
panied by an increase in the means of sub-| is the basis of porcelain; and with the 


-— et 


sisterice. addition ut vertons PropOr Hons: of ciner 

earths, and even of sume metallic oxides, 

Population of England and Wales, from the| {t forms the different varieties of pottery, 

year 1700 to 1861. from the finest porcelain to the coarsest 

No. of No. of | earthenware. Though siliccous earth isthe 

Year. Persons. Year. Persons. | ingredient which is present In large pro- 

portion in these compounds, {it is the argil- 

1700. . 5,475,000 1790 . . 8,675,000 laceous which more particularly gives them 

1710 . . 5,240,000 wok .. 9,168,000 ; their character; for thts communicates 

1720 . . 5,650,000 1811 , . 10,502,500; plasticity to the mixture when soft, go that 

1730 . . 5,769,000 1821. . 12,218,500; It may be moulded in any way, or even 

1740 . . 6,064,000 18381 . . 14,594,500; turned into any shape on the lathe, and 

1750 . . 6,467,000 184k . . 15,914,000| renders it capable of being baked. Porce- 

1760 . . 86,736,000 1851 . . 18,000,000 | laine differ much in their fineness and 

1770 . . 7,428,000 1861 . . 20,228,497} beauty. They are either of the pate dur 

1780 . . 17,953,000 or pate tendre, the hard quality being the 

oldest. Kgg-shell porcelain 1g so called from 

Scotland. ita extreme thinness, Cracklin porcelain has 

1801 . . 1,652,400 1841 . . 2,365,114] a curious appearance, due toa cracking of 

1811 . . 1,865,900 1851 . . 2,870,784/ the glaze in all directions, and a filling-up 

1821 . . 2,135,300 1861 . . 38,096,808) of the cracks with a dark pigment. (See 
1631 . . 2,365,807 CHINA-WARE, EARTHENWARR, &C¢.) 


Ireland. PORCEL’LANITE, a species of jasper, a 

siliceous mineral of various colours. It is 

1821 . . 6,646,949 | 1851 . . 6,515,794] sometimes marked with vegetable impres- 

1831 . . 7,767,401 1861 . . 5,850,309! gions of a brick-red colour, and seems to be 

1841. . 8,175,238 formed accidentally in coal-mines which 

Total popylation of the United have indurated and semi-vitrified beds of 
Kingdom in 1861 - + 29,821,288 | Coal-shale or slate-clay. : 

Dividing the population into 100 parts,| PORCH (porche: Fr.; from porticus: 

England and Wales have 69 parta, Scotland | Zat.), in Architecture, a kind of vestibule 

10} parts, and Ireland nearly 20, and the| supported by columns, at the entrance of 


Britis have bal temples, halls, churches, or other build- 
ee SPT Ninn Reem Deve nine eae ings.——A public portico in Athens, where 


Zeno the philosopher taught his disciples, 

Increase per cent. of the population of Great| was called, by way of distinction, the porch 

Britain at periods between 1700 and 1851. | (Stoa). Hence, the porch, in classical htera- 

Between 1801 and 1811 14 per cent. | ture, 18 equivalent to the school of the Stoics, 
1 





st POR’CUPINE (pore, a hog; and épine, a 
3 scat - en Cu gage ye thorn: Fr), the name of some rodent qua- 
>» 3700 1851. wae drupeds belonging to the genus Hystriz. 
"jas. leek... 12 The common porcupine (H. cristata) {a a 
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native of Asta and Africa. Its foreteceth 
are obliquely truncated, and it has no canine 
teeth ; its eara are of a roundish form, and 
the body {as covered with prickles or spines, 
and also with bristles like those of a hog. 
The spines, or quills, as they are also called, 
are of two kinds; some being short, thick, 
strong, and sharp-pointed ; others longer, 
weaker, more flexible, and compressed at 
the point. The porcupine is capable of 
erecting them if attacked or in danger; 
but not of projecting them, as ig some- 
times stated. It is a burrowing animal, 
and its habits are nocturnal. It feeds on 
vegetables. 

PORE (F7.; from poros, literally a pas- 
gage; Gr.), a small aperture in the skin for 
perspiration; so fine as to be Invisible ex- 
cept by microscopes of great power, and 80 
numerous that thousands of them erist 
within a very small space.—__— Also, a small 
opening in other organic bodies; as the 
pores in plants, 

PO'RISM (porisma, from porizo, I deduce : 
Gr.), a corollary; a name given by ancient 
geometers to certain propositions, which 
partake of the nature of both problems and 
theorems. The porism asserts that a cer- 
tain problem may become indeterminate, 
and so far it partakes of the nature of a 
theorem ; in seeking to discover the condi- 
tions by which {t may be effected, {it par- 
takes of the nature of a problem. 

POR’/PHYRY (porphurites, Hterally pur- 
ple-coloured: Gr.), In Mineralogy, a rock 
composed of an earthy or compact bare 
through which distinct crystals are dis- 
seminated. Itis of igneous origin, usually 
very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
The term was originally applied to the ex- 
tremely hard stone found in Egypt, of vari- 
ous shades, from a violet to a clarct colour, 
variegated with white, the well-known 
Rosso antico. The extenalve quarries from 
which the Romans obtained the porphyry 
they caused to be worked up Into baths, 
columns, tazze, and architectural orna- 
ments, were situate in a mountain now 
called Gebel Dokhan, which rises in the 
eastern desert of Upper Egypt between the 
Nile and the Gulf of Suez. It is probable 
that the greater part of a year waé con- 
sumed in transporting an object from the 
quarries to Rome. They are now entirely 
deserted. 

POR'POISE (pore, a hog; and poisson, a 
fish: Fr.), the name of cetaccous mammals, 
belonging to the genus Phocena, and allied 
to the dolphins. The common porpoise is 
known to every voyager, being frequently 
geen in packs, rolling over and over as they 
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vessels may safely unload their cargoes. 
The word port is generally applied to spa- 
cious harbours much resorted to by ships 
as the ports of London and Liverpool ; and 
they may be either natural or greatly im- 
proved by art.——PortT, a kind of wine 
made in Portugal: so called from Oporto, 

PORT’AGE (Fr., from porter, to carry), a 
place on the rivera fn Canada, where rapids 
or cataracts prevent the passage of boats, 
and where, therefore, travellers are obliged 
to carry their goods over land until the 
stream becomes again navigable, 

PORTCU L’LIS (portecoulisse: Fr ), in For- 
tification, a machine like a harrow, hung 
over the gateway of a fortified town. It is 
let down, tn case of surprise, to prevent the 
entrance of an enem}. 

POR’TER, a kind of inalt liquor made of 
high-dried malt, and characterized by its 
dark brown colour, {ts peculfar aromatic 
flavour, and its tonic and intoxicating qua 
lities, Before the year 1730, the malt 
liquors in general use in London were ale, 
beer, and twopenny; and it was customary 
for the drinkers of malt Uquor to call for a 
pint, or tankard, of half and half, that is, a 
half of aleand a half of beer, a half of ale 
and half of twopenny, or half of beor wd 
half of twopenny. In course of time, (. dso 
became the practice to call for a pint, or 
tankard, of three threads, meaning a third 
of ale, of beer, and of twopenny ; and thus 
the publican had the trouble to go to three 
casks and turn three cocks for a pint of 
hquor. To avoid this inconvenience and 
waste, about 1722 a liquor was made which 
should partake of the united flavours of 
ale, beer, and twopenny, which was called 
entire or entire-butt; and as it was a 
very exhilarating and nourishing liquor, {t 
was very suitable for porters and other 
working people: hence {t obtained its 
present name. Some brewers colour their 
porter with burnt sugar; but in general 
they concentrate a quantity of their first 
and best wort to an extract in an iron pan, 
and Lurn this into a colouring stuff; by 
which they can Jay claim to the merit of 
using nothing in their porter but malt and 


hops. 

PORT’-FIRE, tn Gunnery, a paper tube, 
about ten inches in length, filled with a 
composition consisting of meal-powder, 

|sulphur, and nitre, rammed moderately 
hard. Itis used with gunsand mortars in- 

| stead of a match. 

|. PORT’GLAIVE (porteglaive, a sword- 
bearer: F¥.), one who formerly carried the 
sword before a prince or govefnor, 

PORT’GREVE, or PORT’REEVE (port, a 


swim after sboals of herring and mackarel, | barbour; and gerefa, a governor: Saz.), in 


which they drive before them. 


It also | former times, the chief magistrate of a port 


seeks food by rooting with its snout likea’' or maritine town. This officer is pow 
hog in the sand and mud. Its tough skin/ styled olther mayor or bailiff. Accordin 


is of a bDiuish black colour, and this can be 
tanned and usefully appifed. The blubber 
yields a pure oil, 

PORT (F%.; from portus: Lat.), a haven, 
cove, inlet, or recess of the sea; in short, 


any commodious place situated on the £ea- | 
coast, or at the month of a river, screened 
from the wind, with depth of water suf- 
cient for ships of burden, and where 





to 
| Camden, the chief magistrate of Londo 


was anciently called portgreve, but that 
officer was changed by Richard I. for two 
bailiffs; and these gave place in the reign 


| of Jotin to a mayor. 


PORT’‘HOLES, the openings or embra- 
, Sures 1p the sides of ships of war, through 
‘which guns are run out. 

| POR’TIOO (Ital. ; trom portious: Lat, tv 
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Architecture, a range 0 
ng @ roof, and affor 


columns support- 
ng a space where 
people may walk undercover. Thoughthis 


word is ultimately derived from porta, ai 
gate or door, it is used for any arrange: | 
ment of columns which forms a gallery.—— 
The Athenians were magnificent in their 
porticos. Poets and philosophers recited 
their works and held their disputations 
in them. Their most famous portico was 
that called Pasctle, which was, in fact, a 
picture galicry, adorned with the works of 
the greatest masters._— The word porticu is | 
sometimes applied to any place for walking 
under shelter, though constructed with 
arches; but it is more accurately contined | 
to a projection in front of a building, sup- 
ported on columns. 

PORTLAND STONE, a granular iime- | 





nothing—the debt is a reality. If I intend 
to go westward, and by mistake go eastward, 
my position with regard to my destination 
has become negative, but the distance tra- 
versed by mistake is a reality. Positive 
quantities sre designated by the charac- 
ter + prefixed or suppused to be prefixed 
to them.——PoxsiITIvE DEGRE, in Grain- 
mar, the adjective in its simple significa, 
tion, without comparison or relation to 
increase or diminution: as, good, bad, &«, 
POSITLV#H ELECTRICITY, & term applied 
to the electricity of bodies supposed to con- 
tain more than their naturalquantity. Posi- 
tive electricity, hefug that produced by rub- 
bing glass, igs called also vitreous; negative 
electricity, produced by rubbing amber or 
resin, being called resinous. 

POSOL'OGY (nosos, how much? and logos, 





atone, belonging to the upper portion of astatement: G7.), in Medicine, the science 
the oolite formation, obtained in the isle of, or doctrine of preparing and administering 
Portland, on the coast of Dorsetshire. | doses. 

PORT’LAND VASE, @ celebrated cine-! POS’Sl COMITA’TUS (pusse, to be able; 
rary urn, found in the toinb of the emperor and conufatas, belonging to the county: 
Alexander Severus, ind his mother Mam- Mod. Lut.—the powe? of the county), in Law, 
Imva. It was first in the possession of the armed power of the county, or the at- 
the Barberini family at Rome; whence | tendance of all persous charged by the 





it came into that of the Portland family, 
who, in 1810, deposited it in the British 
Museum. It is said to be of glass, is of a 
deep blue colour, and the figures ure white, 
Wedgwood made a number of copies of it 
closely resembling the original. 

POSK! (placed: #%7.), in Heraldry, a lion, 
horse, or other beast, standing still, with all | 
his four feet on the ground. 

POSI‘DEUM, or POSI’/DEON (Poseidedn : | 
Gr), iu Ancient Chronology, the sixth 
mouth of the Athenian year, which con- 
sisted of thirty days, and answered to the 
latter part of December and beginning of 
Junuary, BDhe ame was due toa festivalin 
honour of Neptune Posidonius, which was 
celebrated during that month. 

POSI‘'TION (positi, a placing: Lat.), in 
Arithmetic, called also the rule of false, 
a rule which, by the use of one or more | 
assuined but false numbers, enables us to 
find the number sought.—~POsITION, in | 
Geometry, is a term sometimes used in 
contradlstinction from magnitude; thus, 
a line is said to be given in position wheu 
{ts situation, bearing, or direction, with 
regard to some other Hue, is defined; on 
the contrary, a linc is given in maguitude 
when its length is stated but not its situa- 
tlon..—— Position, in Logic, the ground- 
work or proposition on Which au argument 
ig raised. 

POS’ITIWE (positus, placed: Lat.), aterm 
of relation sometimes opposed to negative ; 
hence, a positive quantity, in Algebra, isa 
quantity opposed to that which ts negative. 
Thus, if the latter represent a debt, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent money in pos- 
session, or to which one hag aclaim ; if it 
represent motion towards the south, a posi- 
tive quantity will represent motion towards 
the north. Negative quantities aro just as 
real as positive, and it is absurd to suppose 
that in any case they can be less than no- 
thing. If | owe money beyond what lam 
able to pay, my condition is negative, and I 
am wureso off than if I simply possessed | 








sheriff tu assist him in the suppression of 
riots, &c. It includes all males above fif- 
teen years of age within the county, except 
ecclesiastical persons, peers, and such as 
labour under any infirmity. 

POSSES’SION (pussessio: Lat.), in Law, 
the holding or occupying of anything, 
either de jure or de facto. Possession de 


' jure ig the title a man has to euler a thing, 
re) 


though 1t is in the actual possession of an- 
other ; or the title whicha person has when 
lands are descended to him and he has not 
yet entered {nto them. DPoussession de facto, 
or actual possession, is where there is an 
actual and effectual enjoyment of a thing. 
Long undisturbed possession is presump- 
tive proof of right or property in the pos- 
sessor. 

POSSES’SIVE CASE (possessivus, relating 
to possession: Lat.), in Kngiish Grammar, 
the genitive case, or case of nouns and pro- 
nouns, Which either denotes ownership, as 
John's book (a book belonging to Johny); or 
some relation of one thing to another, as 
Byrows admirers (those who admire the 
writings of Byron). 

POST (after), u Latin preposition used in 
composition with several English words, 
and generally implying a relation of poste- 
riority. 

POST (poste: Fr.), a messenger or carrier 
of letters ; one that goes at stated times to 
convey the mail and despatches.—~A mill- 
tary station.——A pubhe office or employ- 
meut.——The name of a sort of writing- 
paper much used for letters.—-To ride post 
{is to be employed to carry despatches and 
papers, and consequently to ride with speed. 
Hence, to travel post ts to travel expedi- 
tiously by the aid of fresh horses taken at 
certain stations.——7'o post, in Book-keep- 
jug, is to carry accounts from the waste- 
book or Journal to the ledger. 

POST’AGE (same deriv.), the duty or 
charge {mposed on letters or parcels coi. 
veyed by post. This charge is at presen’ 
only one penny for each letter not exceed 
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ing balf an ounce in weight, from any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland to any other 
part, and in proportion for other weights. 
Great facilities are now afforded, at very 
moderate rates, for the transm{ssion of 
books, and also of money. 

PO'ST-DATE, to date after the real time; 
as to post-date a bill ora contract, that 1s, 
to date it after the true time of drawing 
the one or making the other. There is a 
penalty of 1001. for post-dating bills, &c., on 
stamps which do not cover the real term. 
Bankers’ cheques must not be post-dated 
unless on a bill stamp, under the same 
penalty. 

POST-DISSE‘ISIN, in Law, a writ which 
was formerly issued for the purpose of 
putting in possession a person who had 
been disselsed after a judgment to recover 
the same lands of the same person, under 
the statute of Merton. 

POS'TEA (afterwards: Lat), in Law, the 


return of arecord of the proceedings ina! the principal roads, the time 


cause, after a trial and verdict by writ 0 
nisi prius, {unto the court after a verdict. 
The entry of the result of the trial upon 
the record commences with this word 

POS’TERN (posterne: Fr.), in Fortifica- 
tion, a simall gate, usually in the angle of 
the flank of a bastion, or in that of the cur- 
tain descending into the ditch. 

POST’HUMOUS (posthumus: from post, 
after; and humus, the earth: Lat.—after 
interment), born after the death of a father. 
Also, published after the death of the au- 
thor; as posthumous works. 

POS’TIL (postilla, afterwards: Luat.), a 
marginal note; originally, a note in the 
margin of the Bible; so called because 
written after the text. 

POSTLIMIN‘IUM (Lat.: from post, after; 
and limen, the threshold), among the Ko- 
mans, the return to his own country of a 
person who had gone to sojourn ina foreign 
country, or who had been banished or taken 
by an enemy ——In the modern law of na- 
tions, the right of postlimany is that by 
virtue of which persons and things taken 
by an enemy in war are restored to their 
former state, when coming again under 
the power of the nation to which they be- 
longed. But this cannot extend in all cases 
to personal effects, on account of the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining their identity. 

POSTMASTER, the officer who has the 
superintendence and direction of a post- 
oftice,——The postmaster-general is the chief 
officer of the post-office department, whose 
duty ia to make contracts fur the convey- 
ance of the public malls and see that they 
are executed; and who receives and is ac- 
countable for the moneys arising from the 
ahah of letters, pays the expenses, and 
superintends the whole. It is usual to 
appoint a peer to this office, and he retires 
with the ministry. The chief secretary is 
the person by whom the duties are princi- 
pally performed. 

POST MOR‘TEM (after death: Lat.), an 
epithet applifed to an inspection and exami- 
nation of the body of a deceased person, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of death. 

PO8ST’-NOTE, in Commerce, a bank-note 





intended to be tra@msmitted to a distant 
place by the public mail, and made pay- 
able to order; differing in this from a com- 
mon bank-note, which ia payable to the 
bearer, 

POST’-OF FICE, an establishment for the 
reception, conveyance, and delivery of let- 
ters, &c. Posts were established for the 
firat time in modern Europe by Louis XJ. 
of France, in 1479; and were originally 
intended to serve merely for the conve) - 
ance of public despatches, and of persons 
travelliug by authority of government. 
But the great convenience afforded to indi- 
viduals, particularly as commercial trans- 
actions inultiplied and extended, by a 
safe, regular, and speedy communication 
between distant parts of the country, in- 
duced the government to convert it Into a 
source of public revenue. In 1635, Charles 
I. erected a letter-oftice for England and 
Scotland; it extended to only a few of 
3 of carriage 
were uncertain, and the postmasters on 
each road were required to furnish horses 
for the conve) ince of the letters at 23d. a 
mile. The plan did not eventually succeed; 
but 1 led to an establishment for the con- 
veyance of letters to all parts of the king- 
doin, weekly, in 1649, under the common- 
wealth. In 1657, the post-office was estahb- 
lished very nearly as it was before the 
recent changes; and the rates of postage 
that were then fixed were continued till the 
reign of queen Anne. But instead of im- 
proving, the post gradually became less ex- 
peditious; and in 1784,when a journey frum 
London to Bath was made by the diligences 
in 17 hours, the post took 40 hours! and on 
other roads the rate of travelling bore about 
the same proportion. Under these circum- 
stances, it occuried to Mr. John Palmer, of 
Bath, comptroller general of the post-office, 
that a vcr) great improvement might be 
made in the conveyance of letters, in re- 
spect of economy, as well as of speed and 
safety, by contracting with the proprietors 
of the coaches for the carriage of the mail: 
the latter being bound to perform the jour- 
ney fp a specified time, and take a guard 
with the mat! fur its protection. Raittwaya 
have increased in an cxtraordinar) degree 
the speed with which letters are trans- 
mitted. Thejourney from London to Liver- 
pool, by the mail coach, took abuut twenty- 
two hours; it is now accomplished in eight 
or less. The Post-office Act (1839), which 
recognizes the expediency of oLe uniform 
postage, is now in operation; the rate 
being one penny for all inland‘letters not 
exceeding half an ounce in welght; two- 
pence for those not exceeding one ounce; 
fourpence for those not exceeding twu 
ounces; and so on, if not exceeding sixteen 
ounces, except in certain specified cases. 
Newspapers require only a penny stamp for 
transmission from one part of Great Britain 
toanothcr ; they must be open at each end; 
any writing or enclosure subjects them to 
a treble postage, They require only the 
same stamp when sent to the British colo- 
nies, if put into a post-office within fifteen 
days of publication ; orif sent to countries 
with which there {sa postal arrangement 
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Books and deeds may rféw also be sent to 
all parts of the empire and the colonies, if 
enclosed in envelopes open at each end, 
at very moderate rates; and probably the 
penny postage acheme will soon he extended 
to all parta of the civilized world, The 
heavy postage was toa great extent evaded 
see FRANKING); neverthcliess the revenue 

as not yet been benefited by the change. 
In 1888 the net receipt from the post- 
office was 1,659,510, in 1865 it was only 
1,600,0001. 

POST’SORIPT (postscribo, IY write after: 
Lat.), an addition made to a letter after it 
is concluded and signed by the writer.—— 
Also, any addition made to a literary per- 
formance after it has been supposed to be 
finished, containing something omitted or 
something which subsequently occurs to 
the writer. 

POBT’ULATES (postulatum, a demand: 





to need demonstration, and are therefore 
assumed or taken for granted. 

POTAR’GO, a kind of pickle {mported 
from the West Iudies. 

POT’ASH (potasse: Fr), in Chemistry, 
the name of a vegetable fixed alkali. It is 
procured, In an unrefined state, from the 
ashes of certain plants, by Hxivation and 
evaporation ; the residue after evaporation 
fg purifiedin a crucible or furnace, and the 
extractive substance burnt off or disst- 
pated. Refined potash js called pearlash ; 
it fa an impure carbonate of potassa. [See 


next] 

POTASSIUM, in Chemlstry, a substance 
procured by passing a galvanic current 
through potash, of which it is the metallic 
basia, and atill more conveniently by other 
meaus. It is remarkable for its low apec. 
grav., which 13 only 0865; it is therefore 
lighter than water, and, when thrown into 
that fluid, it takes fire spontaneously on 
account of its extraordinary affinity for 
oxygen, and floats about in a astute of igni- 
tion, At the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere it ia solid; at 80° it becomes 
soft ; and at 150° liquid, in which atate it 
resembies mercury in appeararce Inthe 
atmosphere it rapidly absorbs oxygen, and 
becomes protoxide or potassa: heated in 
oxygen, it becomes peroxide, which I{s at 
once changed by water into the protoxide 
The latter is as a hydrate in what is called 
caustic potash s which may be obtained by 
removing the carbonic acid from the car- 
bonate with caustic lime and water, evapo- 
rating the sblution, and fusing the residue. 
Potassium burns with great splendour in 
chivrine. It must be kept immersed in 
naphtha, or some other fluid containing no 
oxygen, or it will speedily lose its metallic 
state. As potass{um bas the most powerful 
affinity for oxygen ofall substances krlown, 
it takes it from every other compound, and 
hence isa most important agent in chemical 
analysis. 

POTA’TO, the wholesome and nutritive 
root of the Solanum tuberoswn, a native of 
America. It was introduced into the British 
dominions hy Sir Walter Raleigh in the 16th 
century. 
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Lat.), fundamental principles in any art or 
science, which are too simple and obvious 
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POTEN’TIAL MOOD, in Grammar, that 
form of the verb which is used to express 
the possibility of an action, as, I may go, he 
can sing. 

POT’STONE, in Mineralogy, a tough 
variety of steatite, the Lapis ollaris of 
Pliny. It 1s sometimes made into culinary 
vessels. 

POT’‘TERN ORE, in Mineralogy, a species 
of ore which has been so called by the miners 
on account of its tendency to vitrefy like 
the glazing of potter’s ware. 

POT’TERY, the manufacture of earthen 
pots, or earthenware in general, but par- 
ticularly of the coarser species. The better 
kinds of pottery, called in this country 
Staffordshire ware, are made of an artificial 
mixture of alumina and silica; the former 
obtained in the form of a fine clay, chiefly 
from Devonshire ; and the latter consisting 

j of chert or flint, which has been heated 
red-hot, and quenched in water. Each 
material, carefully powdered and sifted, iz 
diffused through water, mixed by measure, 
and brought to a due consistency by eva- 

| poration, it is then highly plastic, and {s 

| formed upon the pottcr’s wheel or lathe into 
various circular vessels, or moulded into 
other forms, which, after having been dried 
in a warm roow, are enclosed in baked clay 
vessels, reseinbling band-boxes, and called 
seggars ; tnese are ranged in the kiln so 
as nearly to fill it, Jeaving only space 
enough for the fuel; the ware is kept 
red-hot for a considerable time, and js 
thus brought to the state of biscwt. This 
is afterwards glazed; which 1s done bj 

dipping it into a mixture of about 60 
parts of lithargwe, 10 of clay, and 20 of 
ground flint, diffused in water to a creamy 
consistence; when taken out, enough ad- 
heres to the plece to give a uniform 
glazing, when it ia again heated. The 
feces are then again packed up in the 
seggars, with small bits of pottery tnter- 
posed between them, and fired ina kiln as 
before. The glazing mixture fuses at a 
very moderate heat, and gives a uniform 
glossy coating, which finishes the process 
when ordinary white ware is to be made. 

| (See EARTHFNWARE.] The blue patterns, 
s0 common on account of the facility with 
which cobalt is applied, are generally frst 
printed on paper, which is attached to the 
article while it is in the state of biscuit, 
and the colour transfers itself when heat is 
applied ; other mineral substances are some- 
times put on in the same way. The work 
of the porcelain manufacturer i4 one which 
requires great shill, and is highly interest- 
ing; his art owes more to chemistry than 
perhaps any other. 

POUL/PE. (See OCTOPUS } 

POUNCE (ponzone: Ital.), gum-sandarach 
pulverized ; a fine powder used to prevent 
ink from spreading on paper. There is also 
a kind of pounce, used by embroiderers and 
lace-makers, which consists of coloured 
powders enclosed in muslin, &c. It is passed 
over holes pricked in the work, to mark the 
lines or designs on & paper underneath.—— 
PouxNcss, in Falconry, the talonsor claws 
of a bird of prey. 

POUND (pund: Sax; from pondus, a 











POURPERSTURE/ 
weight: Za), a welght containing 





eunces troy, and 16 avoirdupois, It alao 
denotes a money of account; so called be- 
rause the ancient pound of silver weighed a 
pound troy-———PouUND (pynen, to confine: 
Saz.), any enclosed place, erected by autho- 
rity, {in which cattle are confined when taken 
trespassing, or going at large, in violation 
' of Jaw. A common pound is kept in every 
| township, lordship, or village; and it is said 
there oucht to be one in every parish, the 
want of which {s pun(shable in a court-leet, 
The pound-keeper is bound to receive any 
animal brought to him, and is not answer- 
able if it is legally impounded. 

POURPRES'TURE (pourpris, an enclo- 
sure : FY.), in Law, the appropriation of any- 
thing which ought not to be appropriated ; 
but specially any encroachment on a high- 
way, by the erection of a shed, or the mak- 
ing of a projecting window, &c 

POW'ER (pouvoir: Fr), in Mechanics, 
signifies those simple mechanical contriv- 
ances intended to render power more effec- 
tive. Also, any force which, applicd toa 
machine, seta it in motion The use in 
mechanics of the word power in two senses 
ig productive of some inconvenience. In 
the former sense there are six mechanical 
powers, reducible to two: the lever, pulley, 
and wheel and axle, reducible to the lever ; 
the Inclined plane, wedge, and screw, re- 
ducible to the anclined plune. In the latter, 
there are many powers: gravity, acting in 
the form of weights; elasticity, in springs; 
the atreneth of animals; wind, water, heat 
—particularly in the application of steam. 
A power ia rarely suited precisely to the 
production of the effect intended. The ac- 
tion of gravity is modificd by the pendu- 
lum; the varying foree of a spring, by the 
fusee; the reciprocating motion {mparted 
by steam is changed by the crank into ro- 
tary ; and the irreguiarities of the crank 
itself are corrected by the fly-wheel.—— 
POWER, in Arithmetic and Algebra, the 
product of any quantity multiplied by itself 
some number of times. Thus, the second 
power or square of 5 is 25, or 5 multiplied 
by 5; the third power or cube of a ia the 
product of three as multiplied together, 
briefiv expressed bv a8, &c. 

POW’ER OF ATTOR’NEY,in Law, an in- 
atrument by which one party empowers an- 
other to perform certain acts for him, either 
generally or for a particular purpose 

POW’ERS, GREAT, OF Evuropr, in Di- 
plomacy, England, France, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. 

POW'TER, an appellation given to a cer- 
tain hind of pigeon which has a habit of 
swelling up its neck when it is displeased 

POYNING’S LAW. Several Inws were 
called by thia name; but the most finport- 
tant was an act of parliament made under 
Henry VII., by which the law of England 
became in force in Ireland. It derived its 
name from Sir Edward Poyning, then lord- 
Neytenant of Treland. 

RAOCTICE, tn Arithmetic, a rule which 
abridges the operations in proportion, by | 

























facilitating the multiplication of quantities 
containing different denominations: as 
pounds, shillings, pence, &.; yards, feet, | 
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inches, &c.——Pr&oriog OF THE CounrTs, 
in Law, the form and manner of conducting 
or carrying on sufte at law or in equity. 

PRA-AD’/AMITRS, those who are sup 
posed, by some writers, to have inhabited 
the earth before Adam. 

PRA’CIPE IN CAP’ITE, tn Law, a writ 
iseuing out of the court of chancery, for a 
tenant who held of the king in chief, aa of 
his crown, and not as of any honour, castle, 
or manor 

PRACIPITA‘TIO DE Ropone (fat), in 
Antiquity, a capital punishment among the 
Romans, which consisted in throwing the 
criminal headlong from that part of the 
prison which was called the rolnr. 

PR.-ECOG’/NITA (Lat), thins which are 
to be previously known in order to under- 
stand something else. Thus, 1 knowledge 
of the structure of the human body ts one 
of the prwrognita of medical science and 
skill 

PRA’/FECTURD (prefectura: Dat), in 
Antiquity, an appellation given to certain 
towns in Italy, whose Inhabitants had the 
name of Roman citizens, but were not allow- 
ed to enjoy either their own Iawe or magis- 
trates, being governed by annual prefects 
sent from Rome These were generally 
such places as were suspected, or had in 
some way or other incurred the dispicasure 
of the state The title of prefect (pra- 
Jectus) was given to many officers in ancient 
Rome 

PREMUNIRE (for premonern, to bho 
forewarned: Lat), in Law, a species of of- 
fence, consisting of a contempt of the king 
and his government, It dernves its name 
from the words at the beginning of the 
writ issued preparatory to prosecution, 
promoneri or premoneri facias (you will 
cause to be warned). The firat statute of 
this nature was passed in the reign of 
Kdward J, to restrain the encroachments 
of the Roman Catholic clergy 3 and others 
were subsequently enacted, previousn to the 
reformation, relating to the assumption of 
authority in England bv virtue of papal 
and other forelzn provisions But Jater 
statutes under this name affect very mis- 
ecllancous acts; and among them, the re- 
fusing to tuke the oaths of allegfance and 
supremacy, &c. 

PRANO'MEN (pra, before; and nomen: 
Lat), that name among the ancient Romans 
which, like our Christian name, stood be- 
fore the gentile or family name, and se~ved to 
distinguish brothers, &e , from each other: 
as Caius, Luelus, Marcus, Juliug, &e. Care 
was generally taken, in conferring the pre- 
nomen, to give that of the father to the 
eldest son, that of the grandfather to the 
second,andso0on The prenomen was not 
brought {nto use til! long after the nomen 
or family name. The word was also use 
to indicate a title prefixed to a name 

PRASTEX’TA, or TOGA PRATEXTA (Lat, 
from pretexo, I border), a long white robe, 





; With a broad purple border, originally ap- 


propriated to the Roman magistrates and 
some of the priests, but afterwards worn 
by children of quality—by boys till the age 
of seventeen, when they assumed the foga 
virilis; and by girls till they were marricd 
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PR2Z’TOR (Lat, forpreiter, from preeo, 
I precede), a chief magistrate among the 
Romans, instituted for the administration 
of justice in the city in the absence of the 
consuls. The office of praetor was estab- 
lished in the year of the city 388, the con- 
euls being at that time wholly engaged in 
foreign wars, The Inatitution was intended 
also to compensate the nobility for the loss 
of thetr exclusive right to the consulship, 
to which honour the commons had now 
put in their claim, and succeeded. But 
this office also was thrown open to the 
plebelana, A.u. 418. Only one pretor was 
uppointed until a.v. 519, from which time 
there were two—one, theo praetor urbanus, 
for administering justice to the effizens 
of Rome; the other, the prwtor peregrinus, 
for administering justice in places ata 
distance, When Sicily and Sardinia were 
formed {nto provinces, two more were 
created to govern thems; and two more 
when hither and further Spain were subju- 
gated, Like the consuls, the praxtors ob- 
tained their provinces by lot. Under the 
emperors, their privileges were greatly di- 
mMinished. The prestor decreed and pro- 
claimed public feasts; had the power to 
make and repeal lawe, with the approhation 
of the senate and the people; and kept a 
register of all the freed men who were 
enfranchised at Rome. In the absence of 
the consuls, he had a right to lead the 
armies; he also commanded the qu@stors, 
who served him as Ieutenants, and were 
charged with part of the business of his 
office. He was entitled to the pretexta, 
the curule chair, and two lictors to walk 
before him in Rome, and six wheu out of 
the city. 

PRATORIANI, PR#H#TORIA COHORTES 
(from last), or Pretorian Guards, the empe 
ror’s guards, who {n time were increased to 
ten thousand. The Prwtorian bands owed 
their first institution to Sciplo Africanus, 
who chose for his guards a company of the 
bravest men in his army; but in time they 
became very inimical to the lberties of 
their country. They were reorganized by 
Severus, and altogether disbanded by Dio- 
eletian. Their commander was cilled the 
pretorian prefect; and as the government 
gradually changed into a military despo- 
tigsin, he became the head of the arniy, 
the provinces, and cven superior to the 


aw, 

PRATO’/RIUM (same deriv.), among the 
Romans, the hall or court where the praetor 
STR justice. It was also the name 
of his palact, 

PRAGMAT’IC SANCTION, in the Civil 
Law, a rescript or answer of the sovereign, 
delivered by advice of his council to some 
college, order, or body of people who con- 
sult him in relation to the affairs of their 
community. A similar auswer given to an 
individual is called simply a rescript._— 
The term pragmatic sanction was applied to 
the ordinance of Charles VII. of France, in 
1438, which formed the foundation of the 
Hberties of the Gallican church ; also to the 
arrangement made by Charles VI., emperor 
of Germany, when, having no sons, in 1722 
he settled his hercditary dominions on his 
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eldest daughter, the Archduchess Maris 


Theresa. 

PRA’IRIE (a meadow: F¥.), a word used 
to designate the remarkable natural mea- 
dows, or plains, which are principally found 
in the Mississippi valley, North America. 
They are classed as fullows :—1. The heathy 
or bushy, which have springs, and are 
covered with small shrubs, bushes, grape 
vines, &¢., very common in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Missouri, 2. The dry or rolling, 
generally destitute of water, and almost all 
vegetation but grass. These are the most 
common and extensive: the traveller may 
wander for days fn these vast and nearly 
level plains, without wood or water, and sce 
no object rising above the horizon. Tn thia 
hind of prairies roam immense herds of 
bisons. 3. The alluvial, or wet prairies, form 
the third and smallest division; they are 
covered with amch vegetation, and have a 
black, deep, and friable soil, of Inexhaustl- 
ble fertility ; in a state of nature they are 
covered With tall rank grass, and in the 
rainy season are frequently overfluwed, or 
contain numerous pools, the waters of which 
pass off solely by evaporation, 

PRAM, or PRAAM, a flat-bottomed boat 
or lighter, used in Holland for conveying 
goods to or from a ship in loading or un- 
loading. Also a hind of tloating batrery 
mounting several cannon, used in covering 
the disembarkation of troops. 

PRATI/QUE (Fr.), in Commerce, a license 
or permission to hold intercourse and trade 
with the inhabitants of a place, after having 
performed quarantine, or upon a certificate 
ne the ship bas not come from an infected 
place, 

PRE’/AMBLRE (préambule: Fr.; from pre- 
ambulo, I walk before: Lat.), in Law, the 
introductory matter to # statute, which 
contains the reasons fur making the enact- 
ment. 

PREB’END (prébende: Fr.), the stipend 
or maintenance a prebendary receives out 
of the estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. There are several prebendaries 
attached to such churches, who reside and 
officiate in rotation. Prebends are simple 
or dignitary : a simple prebend has merely 
the revenue destined for its support; buta 
prebend with diguity has always a jurisdic- 
tion annexed to if. 

PREB/ENDARY (from last), an ecclest- 
astic who enjoys a prebend. The difference 
between a prebendary and a canon is, that 
the Jatter obtains his prebend in considera- 
tion of his ofilelating in the church ; but 
the former merely in consequence of his 
being admitted among the clergy of tlre 
cathedral, and without his enjoying, neces- 
sarily, any stipend from it. 

PRECE’DENCE (precedo, I go before: 
Lat.), by custom and courtesy, the right to 
tuking place before another; which is de- 
termined by authority, and followed ex- 
actly on all public occasions of processions 
and the like. 

PREC’EDENT (pracedens, going before 
Lat., in Law, a judicial decision, which 
serves asa rule for future determinations 
in similar or analogous cages,__—-PRECE- 
DENT also frequently denotes an origina) 
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PRECENTOR | 


authentic instrument or writing, which 
serves as ah exemplar from which to draw 


others, 
PRECEN’TOR S esr : Lat.), the chan- 

ter or master of tho choir in a cathedral. 
tum: Lat.), in Law, a 





PRE‘CEPT 
command fin writing sent by a justice of 
the peace, é&c., for the purpose of bringing 
a person, record, or other matter before 
him. Ina general sense, a precept signifies 


| anything laid down asan authoritative role 


of action; but it is applied particularly to 
commands respecting moral conduct, 
PRECES'SION OF THE EQ’UINOXES 


(pracedo, I go before: Lat,), in Astronomy, 
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a motion of the axis of the earth, by which 
the equinoctial points, or nodes, recede, 
with reference to the stars. The pole, the 
solstices, the equinoxes, nnd all the other 
points of the ecliptic, have a retrograde 
motion, and are constantly moving from 
east to west, or from Aries towards Pisces, 
&c.; by means of which the equinoctial 
points are carried further and further back 
among the preceding signs or stars, at the 
rate of about 50'1” each year. This retro- 
grade motion is called the precession, re- 
cession, OY retrocession of the equinoxes 
It 13 caused by the combined action of the 
sun and moon on the mass of matter accu- 
mulated about the earth’s equator, and 
forming the excess of the terrestiial sphe- 
rold above its prescribed sphere; and the 
motion which produces it may be compared 
to that of a top made to rotate rapidly with 
its axis inclined to the horizon. The axis, 
in such a case, slowly revolves about a ver- 
tical line, describinga cone Any section of 
the top perpendicular to its axig will, if 
produced to meet the horizon, at every Jn- 
stant Intersect it im anew line, and the line 
of intersection will revolve with a motion 
corresponding to that of the axis of the 
top, but In a direction opposite to that of 
rotation. The precession of the equinoxes 
was discovered by Hipparchus, a century 
and a half before the Christian era; though 
it Is alleged that the astronomers of India 
had discovered {t long before, {Sce Equi- 


NOXES.] 

PRECIPITATE, anything thrown out of 
a combination of which ft Is a constituent, 
on the addition of a substance capable of 
producing a new combination with the 
other constituents. Thus {f ime be added 
to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, mag- 
nesia is precipitated, being displaced by 
the lime which enters into combination 
with the acid. One metal may also be pre- 
cipitated by another. At the Mint plates 
of copper are immersed in solutions of sul- 
phate of silver, and metallic silver ig thrown 
down, the acid combining with the copper 
to form a suJphate. At the mines of Frey- 
burg metallic silver is obtained by agitat- 
ing chloride of silver with scrap-iron. The 
fron enters into combination with the 
chlorine and turns out the silver. When 
sulphate of antimony is fused with srrap- 
iron the iron unites with the sulphur, and 
turns out the antimony. The metals alu- 
minium and magnesium are obtained by 
fusing the chlorides with metallic sodium, 
when the latter combines with the chlorine 
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and turns out thf aluminium or magne. 
sium. 

PREDESTINA’TION (predestinatio, a de- 
termining beforehand: Laz.), in Theology, 
a term used to denote the pre-ordination of 
men by the Supreme Being to everlasting 
happiness or misery. One who believes in 
this doctrine is called a predestinarian. 
(See CALVINISM J 

PRE'DICABLE (preedico, I declare: Lat,), 
in Logic, a term which cau be predicated of 
several others, There are said to be five 
predicables ; genua, species, difference, pro- 
perty, and accident. Notions expressed hy 
such terms are formed by the faculty termed 
ubetraction 

PREDIC‘AMENT (same deriv,), in Logte, 
a category, Scholastic philosophers distri- 
bute all the objects of our thoughts and 
ideas into genera or classes, which the 
Greeks call categories, and the Latins predt- 
caments 

PRED‘IOATE (same der ), In Logic, that 
part of a proposition which affinns or de- 
nies something of the subject: thus, fn 
‘snow {s white, ink {8 not white,’ whiteness 
ee predicate affirmed of snow and dented 
of ink. 

PRE-EMP’TION (preemptio: Lat), the 
right of purchasing hefore others. 

PREEN, to clean, arrange, and dress the 
feathers, as is done by birds, to enable them 
to glide more easily through the air or 
water, For thia purpose they are furntshed 
with two glands on the rump, which se- 
crete an oily substance in a bag, from 
which they draw {t with the bill, and spread 
it over the feathers. 

PRE‘FIX (prejixua, set up in front; Lat), 
or AFFIX, In Grammar, a particle put to the 
beginning of a word, either to vary its form 
or alter its signification. 

PREHEN'SILE(prehonaus, grasped : Lat.), 
adapted to seize or grasp. Thus, we Bay, 
the tails of some monkeys are prehensile, 

PREHN’ITE, a mineral of a greenish co- 
lour, allied to the Zeolites, and originally 
discovered at the Cape of Good Hope by 
Prehn. It has been called shorl, emerald, 
chrysoprase, felspath, chrysolite, and zeo- 
lite. It is massive or crystallized, but the 
form of its crystals cannot be deterinined 
in conkequence of their aggregation, 

PREJ'UDICE (Fr. ; from prejudico, 1 de- 
c{de beforehand ; Lat.), a judgment neither 
founded upon, no consistent with, reason; 
the error of ignorance, weaknesa, or tdle- 
ness. It fs the enemy of all truth, know- 
ledge, and improvement, and igthe bliind- 
ness of the mind, rendering its powers 
not only useless but mischievous, Innu- 
merable are the prejudices we imbibs in our 
youth; weare accustomed to believe with- 
out reflection, and to recetve opinions from 
others without examining the grounds by 
which they are supported, 

PREL/ATE (prq@latus, carried In front: 
Lat.—distinguished), an ecclesiastic raised 
to some eminent dignity in the church, aa 
a bishop or archbishop. The office or dig- 
nity of a prelate is called aprelacy. 

PRELIMINARY (pre, before ; and limen, 
the threshold: Lat.—before the commence- 
ment), in general, denotes something to Le 
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examined and determin@d before an affair 
can be treated effectually. The prelimi 
nartes of peace consist chiefly in settling the 
powers of xmbassadors, and points which 
may be in dispute must be determined pre- 
vious to the treaty itself. 

PREM'IBR (the first: Fy.), the name 
usually given to the prime minister of 
England. 

PREM’ISES (premissus, sent in advance : 
Lat.), in Logic, the first two propositions of 
a syllogism, from which the inference or 
conclusion {gs drawn. Also, propositions 
antecedently proposed or proved.—-—PRE- 
MISES, in Law, lands, tenements, &c., be- 
fore mentioned in a lease or deed. 

PRE’MIUM (premium: Lat.), properly, a 
reward or recompense; but it is chiefly 
used {in a mercantile sense for the sum of 
money given to an insurer, whether of 
ships, houses, lives, &c. Also, the money 
paid by a purchaser in excess of the prime 
cost of an article, a share in a public com- 
pany, &c. Also, the recompense or prize 
offered fora specific discovery, or for suc- 
cess in an enterprise. 

PREMON’STRANTS, the order of regular 
eanons or monks of Prémontré, in the isle 
of France ; instituted in 1120. 

PREMOR’SE(premorsus, bitten off : Lat.), 
in Botany, an epithet which, when applied 
to roots, Means such as Are not tapering, but 
blunt at the end; and when applied to 
leaves, such as end very obtusely with un- 
equal notches, 

PREPEN’SE (prepensus, weighed before- 
hand: Lat.), in Law, an epithet applied to 
actions attendcd with premeditation and 
forethought; whence the term malice pre- 


pense. 

PREPOSI'TION (prepositto, from pre- 
pone, I put before: Lat), in Grammar, @ 
part of speech which denotes the relations 
between the things signified by various 
words in a sentence. 

PREROGATIVE (prérogatif: Fr.; from 
pre@rogo, I ask before: Lat.), an exclusive 
or peculiar privilege.——The royal preroga- 
tive is that special pre-eminence which a 
sovereign has, not only over all lis subjects, 
but over the ordinary course of the com- 
mon law, in virtue of the regal dignity. 
Among his prerogatives are the right of 
appointing ambassadors, and of making 
peace and war. Itia the | Aah ge of the 
house of Jords in Great Britain to decide 
legal questions in appeals against decisions 
of the courts of law. Itis the prerogative 
of the house of commons to determine the 
validity of all elections of their own mem- 































bers. 

PREROGATIVE COURT, an ecclesiasti- 
cal court, which furmeriy existed for the 
trial of all testamentary causes, where the 
deceased had left bona notabilia (1.) with- 
in two different dioceses. Its powers 
have been transferred tu the court of pro- 


bate. 

PRESBYO'’PIA (presbus, an old man; and 
dpa, an eye: Gr.), in Medicino, that defect 
of vision by which objects that are near 
are seen confusedly, but thoseat a distance 
more distinctly. It proceeds from various 
causes, but generally from too great flat- 
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ness in the crystalline humour [sce Eyn); 
and is common amongst aged persons. 

PRES’BYTER (presbuteros, the compara- 
tive of presbus, old : Gr.—an elder), in the 
primitive Christian church, an elder ; one 
who had authority in the church, and whose 
duty was to watch over the flock, The 
word is borrowed from the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, where it usually 
signifies a ruler or governor, It was atitie 
of office and dignity—not of age; and, in 
this sense, bishops are sometimes called 
presbyters in the New Testament. ° 

PRESBYTE‘RIANS (same deriv.), a sect 
of Protestants su called from their main- 
taining that ecclesiastical authority, in the 
New Testament, is vested in presbyteries 
that is, in ministers and ruling elders, The 
kirk, or church of Scotiand, is governed by 
presbyteries, synods, and general assem- 
hiles, which constitution was introduced 
from Geneva, together with the doctrines 
of Calvin, the reformer of that country, 
by the celebrated John Knox. The kirk- 
session ig the lowest court, and consista of 
the parochial minister and lay elders, gene- 
rally to the number of twelve, the minister 
being moderator ex officio. The presbytery 
is composed of the ministers of several 
nelghbouring parishes, with a lay elder from 
cach. A moderator is chosen by it for half 
a year: he must be a clergyman. The 
synod ig formed of the lay and clerical 
members of two or more presbyteries, The 
general assembly is the highest ecclesiastical 
court, Its decisions are final. It consists 
of representatives chosen by the various 
presbyteries, royal burghs, and universi- 
ties. The total number of members is 886, 
of which 218 are ministers, The assembly 
chooses @ moderator annually; he is a cler- 
gyman,. A nobleman is present at its meet- 
ings as representative of the sovereign, 
under the title of lord high commisstoner ; 
but he merely opens, closes, or dissolves ite 
sittings. There are 82 presbyteries and 16 
synods in Scotland, about 150 presbyterian 
congregations in England, 450 in Ireland, 
and upwards of 100 inour North American 
colonies. The presbyterians stand opposed 
to the episcopalians, the latter preferring 
the hierarchy of bishops, and to congrega- 
tionalists or independents, who hold every 
pastor to be aga bishop or overseer of his 
own congregation, independent of any per- 
son or body of men, 

PRESCRIP’TION (prescriptio, from pra- 
scribo, I write before: Lat.), in Law, a right 
and title toa thing grounded upon a con- 
tinued possession. Prescription {snegattve, 
when it relates to realty or corporeal here- 
ditaments; positive, when to incorporeal 
hereditaments, It is personal when it is in 
a man and his ancestors; if it is in right of 
a particular estate, it Is termed prescrip- 
tion In que estate. Prescription supposes 
a grant, and therefore can exist with regard 
to those things only which can pasa by 
grant, Uninterrupted possession for thirty, 
and, in many cases, for twenty years, gives 
this title; and unless the title have arisen 
from some agreement, it becomes abso- 
lute in sixty years. Prescription differs 
from cus'um, which is a local usage,—« 
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PRESCRIPTION, In Medicine, the formula 
of a remedy for a disease, and the man- 
ner of using it, as given by a physician. 
PRESENTA/‘TION (presentatio, a placing 
before: Laz.), in Ecclesiastical Law, the act 
of a patron offering his clerk to the bishop, 
to be instituted in a benefice of hig gift. 
An advowson is the right of presentation. 
A patron may revoke his presentation be- 
fore Institution, but not afterwards. 
PRESENTMENT (prasento, I place be- 
fore: Lat.), in Law, an inforniation made 
by the jury in a court, before a judge who 
has jurisdiction in the matter. Properly 


speaking, itis the notice taken by the grand | 


jury, of their own knowledge, without any 
bitlof Indictment at the suit of the king, 
of any offence, nuisance, libel, &¢. 

PRES/ENTS (presentes literas, the writing 
under observation: Lat.), in the plural, is 
used, in Law, for the thing then actually 
made or spohen of—a deed of couveyance, 
a lease, or other written instrument; as in 
the phrase, ‘know all men by these pre- 
senta,’ that is, by the writing itself (por 
prosentes), 

PREVENT TENSE (presens: Lat.), in 
Grammar, the tense or form of averb which 
expresses alt action or being in the present 
time, as ‘I am reading ;’ or soincthing that 
exists at all times, as ‘ temperance is to be 
preferred to excess;’ or which exprepses 
habits or general truths, as plants grow, 
birds fly, dogs dark, &c. 

PRESER’VE (préserver, to preserve: F7.), 
a small enclosed place where game is kept 

PRES‘IDENT (presideo, I sit foremost: 
Lat.), an officer appointed to preside over a 
corporation, Company, or assembly of men; 
to keep order, minsve their concerns, or 
regulate their proceedings. Also an officer 
appointed or elected to govern a province 
or territory, or to administer the govern- 
ment of a nation. A vice-president is one 
who is second in authority tothe president, 
and performs the duties of president when 
the latter is disabled or absent. 

PRESS (presso, I press: Lut.), a machine 
by which things are compressed. It acts 
by means of the screw, the pressure of fluids 
[see HYDROSTATIO Press), &c.; and is of 
various kinds, as a wine-press, a cheese- 
press, a printing-press, &c. 

PRESS’-GANG, a detachment of seamen, 
under the command of an officer, em- 
powered to impress men jnto the nayal 
service. 

PRESS’/MAN, in Printing, a workman 
who manages the press and imprcsses the 


sheets. 

PRESS’TRE (pressura, a pressing : Lat.), 
the force of one body acting on another by 
weight or by the continued application of 
power. Pressure is occasioned by weight 
or gravity, by the motion of bodies, by the 
expansion of fluids, by elasticity, &c. The 
degree of pressure is in proportion to the 
weight of the pressing body, to the power 
sppiled, or to the elastic force of resisting 

odies, 

PRESTA’TION MONEY (prestatto, a pay- 
ment: Lat.), a sum of money paid yearly by 
archdeacona and other dignitaries to their 
bishop; also purveyance, 
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SO ncltnA. “anvicoss nikmoul. 
PREST-MONEY,” called earnest-n 


e 
the sum gfven to a soldier at the time he 
enlists; 80 called because !t binds the re- 
ceiver to be ready for service at all times 
appointed. 

PRESUMP’TIVB EV’IDENCE (presumo, 
I take for granted: Zat.), tn Law, that 
which {s derived from circumstances that 
necessarily or usually attend a fact, as dia- 
tinct from direct evidence or positive 
proof. 

PRETERIMPER’FECT (preteritus, past ; 
and emperfectus, unfinished : Lat,), in Gram- 
mar, the tense which expresses action as 
being carried on at a past time: as legebam, 
I was reading. It is called aleo the tmper- 
fect teuse. 

PRE’/TERITE (preteritus, past: Lat.), in 
Grunmar, the tense which expresses an 
action perfectly past or finished, but with- 
oul a specification of time: as scripsi, I 
have written. It is called also the perfect 
tense. 

PRETERIVTION (preteritio, a passing 
over: Lat), in Rhetoric, a igure by which, 
While pretending to pass over anything, we 
Inake a@ summary mention of it; as, ‘I will 
not say the prince fs noble, or that he is as 
learned as he is accomplished, &c. The 
most artful praises are those bestowed by 
Way of preterition. 

PRETERNAT’URAL (preter, more than; 
and naturals, natural: Lat.), an epithet for 
those events In the physical world which 
are deemed extraordinary, but not mira- 
culous; in distinction from events which 
are supernatural, which cannot be produced 
by physical laws or powers, and must there- 
fore be due to the direct intervention of a 
superior Being. 

PRETERPER’FEOT (preter, beyond ; and 
perfectus, complete: Lat.), in Grammar, an 
epithet equivalent to preterite; applied to 
the tense of verbs which expresses action 
or being absolutely past; us, scrips, I 
wrote, 

PRETERPLU’/PERFECT (preter, beyond; 
Plia, wore ; and perfectus, complete: Lat.), 
an epithet in Grammar, designating the 
tense of verbs which expresses action or 
being past, prior to another past event or 
time ; 28, scripseram, I had written. 

PREVARICA‘TION (prevaricatio, from 
prevaricor, I walk croohedly : Lat.),a devia- 
tion from the plain path of truth and fatr 
dealing ; a shuffling or quibbling to evade 
the truth or the disclosure of truth. 

PREVEN’TIVE SER ’VICE, an appellation 
for the duty performed by the agned police 
officers engaged to watch the coasts, for the 
purpose of preventing smuggling and other 
illegal acts. The men thus employed are 
termed the coast guard. 

PRICE-CT) R'RENT, in Commerce, a pub- 
lished list or enumeration of the various 
articles of merchandise, with their prices, 
the duties (if any) payable on them when 
imported or exported, and the drawbacks 
ec naey allowed upon their oxporta- 

on. 

PRIEST 
an elder; 








riester : Ger. ; from preabuteros, 
r.), according to the modern ac- 


ceptation of the word, a person who is set 
apart or consecrated to the ministry of the 
ee | 














Sacludes all orders of the clergy duly li- 
¢censed according to the forms and rules of 
each respective denomination of Christians; 
but Protestants are accustomed to apply 
the word more especially to clergymen of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion.—JIn pri- 
mitive ages, the fathers of families, princes, 
and kings, were priests. In the days of 
Moses, the office of priest was restricted to 
thetribeof Levi. The priesthood consisted 
of three orders, the high-priest, the priests, 
and the Levites; and the office was made 
hereditary in the family of Aaron,—— 
Among pagans, priests were persons whose 
appropriate business was to offer sacrifices 
and perforin other sacred rites. 

PRIUMAQY (rrimatia, from mriniua firat + 
Lat.), the chief ecclesiastical station or dig- 
nity. The Archbishop of Canterbury is pri- 
mate of all England, The Archbishop of 
York ig primate of England ; words without 
meaning, as the provinces of the two are 
quite distinct. 

PRI'M.4 VI’ (the first passages: Lat.), 
the Medical term for the whole alimentary 
duct, including the csophagus, stomach, 
and intestines, with their appendages, 

PRI'MAGE, in Commerce, a sinall duty 
payable to the master and mariners of a 
ship. 

PRIMA’TES (primatus, the chief place: 
Lat.), in Zoology, the highest order of Mam- 
mals. Itis divisible into six familics :—1. 
Anthropini, containing man alone; 2. Ca- 
tarhini or Simiide, containing the apes of 
the old world; 3. Platyrhini or Cebide, con- 
talning all the apes ofthe old world, except 
the Marmosets; 4, Arctopithecini, containing 
the Marmosets; 6 Lemurini, containing 
the Lemurs; 6, Guleopithecini, containing 
the flying Lemur alone, a form which al- 
most touches the bats,which some natural- 
iste also place amongst the Primates. There 
{gs here an extraordinary series of grada- 
tions, leading from the kings of the animal 
world down to a point which must be 
placed low amongst the vertebrates, 

PRIM# MOV’ERS, the sources whence 
power is obtained ; as steam, electro-mag- 
uetism, &c, 

PRIME NUM’BERS, in Arithmetic, those 
which cannot be divided by any whole num- 
ber greater than uulty, or less than them- 
selves; thus, 5, 7, &c. They are termed 
prime because they may be conceived tuo 
exist befere those formed from them hy 
multiplication, and which are said to be 
composite. Numbers are said to be prime 
to each oth@r when they have no common 
measure except 1. 

PRIME VERTIOAL, in Astronomy, the 
vertical circle of the splrere which inter- 
sects the meridian at right angics, and 
passes through the east and west points of 
the horizon, 

PRI/MING, the spray with which wet 
ateam is charged in the boilers and cylin- 
ders of steam engines,—— PRIMING, among 
Painters, the first colour laid on canvas, or 
ona building, &c. 

PRIMITIVE (primitivus, the earliest: 


. Cat), in Graminar, a root or original word 


in a language, in contradistinction from 
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derivative; thus, God isa primitive, godly 
a derivative. 

PRIMOGENITUHA (primogenitus, first- 
born: Lat.), in Law, the right of the firat- 
born, which with us is restricted to the 
inheritance of descendable bonours, and of 
the whole of the real estate, in the absence 
of a testamentary disposition. The justice 
of the latter arrangement has been often 
contested. By the ancient custom of gavel- 
kind, still preserved in Kent, primogeniture 
ia disregarded, the paternal estate belng 
equally divided among the sons, [See FEkv- 
DAL SYSTEM.) 

PRIM’ROSE, a well-known plant, the Pré- 
mula veris of botanists. 

PRINCE (Fr.; from princeps: Lat), & 
‘general title for sovereigns. Also, a title 
| of houour, which with us is limited to the 

blood royal 

PRIN'CIPAL (principalis, original: Lat.), 
_in Commerce, the sum due orient, 80 called 

in opposition to interest.——In Law. the 
nwbsolute perpetrator of acrime is calied a 
principal in the first degrec; a privcipal in 
the second degree is one who is present 
aiding and abetting; distinguished from 
accessory. 

PRINCIP'IA, NEWTON'S, a work by Sir 
Isanc Newton, published in 1687, the fall 
title of which is Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica, that is, the mathe- 
matical principles of Natural Philosophy. 
The mannscript was presented to the Royal 
Society, fn whose keeping it remains, It 
was ordered by that body to be printed, but 
the expense was borne by Halley the astro- 
nomer, This work, the greatest in the his- 
tory of science, is dfvided into three books, 
The first deals with the laws of unresisted 
motion and attraction. The second treats 
of the laws of resisted motion, hydrosta- 
tics, and the motions of fluids. In the 
third book Newton sho wed the application 
of the results arrived at in the two preced- 
ing books to the system of the world. He 
here treats of gravitation, the motions of 
the planets and their satellites round their 
respective centres of gravity, the nature of 
their orbits, the lunar phenomena, the 
tides, the motionsof comets, &e. 

PRIN‘CIPLE (principium: Lat,.), in age- 
neral seuse, the origin, source, or primordial 





'gubstance of anything.—In Ithics, that 


which is believed, and serves as a rule of 
action or the basis of a system; as, the 
principles of morality, the principles of the 
Stotcs, &c.——In Science, a truth admitted 
e{ther without proof, or considcred as hay- 
ing been before proved. 

PRINT’ING (empreinte, an impression: 
Fr.), the art of taking impressions from 
wooden blocks, types, or plates, upon paper, 
silk, calico, or auy other substance, 16 ts 
that very important art, by means of which 
copies of books are multiplied, and conse- 
quently knowledge and science diffused 
among mankind. It is understood to have 
been practised at least fifty years before 
the Christian ora, in China; but Chinese 
printing differs essentially from European, 
and the merit of rendering the art truly 
valuable to the humun race belongs to him 
| who first introduced moveable types. In 


PRINTING | 


their earliest essays Gutten burg, Faust, and 
Ments all used wooden biocks, on which 
the letters were cut {n the Chinese manner: 

and from the specimens that remain, it 

appears that they impressed only one eide 

of the paper, and then pasted the blank 

faces of every two leaves together, to 

form but one, with print on either side. 

About the year 1450, they used single 

letters of wood; and at length, letters of 

metal. This last ercat invention is gene- 

rally attributed to Schoeffer, first the ser- 

vant, and afterwards the partner and son- | 
in-law, of Faust. At the invention of the 

art, the character employed was the old , 
Gothic or German, and the earliest printing 

was such acomplete facsimile of the manu- | 
scripts which it copied, that, at the present | 
day, it often requires the ald of chem{stry | 
to determine whether a given volume is 

Aa manuacript or a production of the press; 

particularly as the ornamental letters and 

the borders were filled in by hand, after the , 
book was printed. The Roman type was | 
first introduced by Sweynhein and Pau- 

nartz, at Rome; and the Jtalic by Aldus, 

The earHest complete Greek work was a | 
grammar of that language, printed at Mulan 
In 1476. The Pentateuch, Which appeared 
fn 1482, was the first work printed in the 
Hebrew character: and the earliest known 
Polyglott Bible—Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldase, 
Greek, Latin—issued from the press of 
Genoa 1n 1516. The art of printing was first 
Introduced into England by William Caxton, 
a native of Kent, who established a press in 
Westminster Abbey, some time between 
1471 and 1474, Before the middle of the 
16th century, printing had reached a flou- 
rishing condition in this country; for it is 
recorded that, in the refgns of Henry VIII. 
and his successore, English printers had 
become ‘so skilful ag to print books as 
well as any beyond the seas.’ The art {is 
not known to have ex{sted fn Scotland 
enrlier than the year 1500; and we find that 
about fifty years subsequent to that time, it 
was Introduced into Ireland. But it wasnot 
long before Scotland distinguished itself 
by the extent and beauty of its typographi- 
cal productions; while Jreland can hardly | 
be sald to have advanced a step in the art 
of printing books till the beginning of the 
sth century. The workmen by whom the 
art of printing {s performed are of two 
kinds :—1. Compositors, who range and dis- 
pose the letters into words, lines, pages, 
and sheets; and, 2. Pressmen, who apply 
the ink and take off the [mpressions. Until 
& comparatively recent period, the printing 
press was formed chiefly of wood; and for 
the first essential modification of it the 
world is indebted to Earl Stanhope. The 
Starhope press ia composed entirely of fron; 
the table on which the types reat, and the 
platten cor surface which produces the im- 
pression) are made peer level: a beau- 
tiful combination of levers is added to give 
motion to the screw, causing the platten to 
descend with increasing force, till it reaches 
the type, when a very great power is vb- 
tained. Various other fron presses, more 
or jess upon the principle of the‘ Stanhope,’ 
with such improvements as time and fur- 
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ther experience Suggested, were subse- 





quently made; among which the ingenious 
inventions of er, Ruthven, ger, and 
Cope deserve to be mentioned. They were 
all, however, constructed on the principle of 
a reciprocating, not a continuous motion: 
and it is a remarkable fact that from the 
invention of printing to the year 1798, a 
period of nearly 300 years, no important 
improvement was introduced into this art. 
A new era had, however, arrived, when 
the demands for prompt circulation of poli- 
tical intelligence reyuired powers of print- 
ing newspapers beyond the reach of the 
most expeditious hand presswork ; and at 
length the automatic printing machine 
struggled into existence. A mere outifne 
of the improvements which have taken 
place since the commencement of the 
present century would occupy many pages, 
The great triumph in the art has, however, 
been the introduction of cylindrical ma- 
chinery, The suggestion of this important 
change belongs to Mr. W. Nicholson, the 
abvle editor of the ‘Philosophical Jour- 
nals’ but the first workeng machines were 
erected by Kéniw, a Saxon, who was en- 
gaged for several years in this country in 
bringing his contrivances to perfection ; 
and, at length, the reader of the Times was 
told, on Noy. 28th, 1814, that he held in his 
hand a newspaper printed by machinery, 
and by the power of steam. In these ma- 


‘chines the type was made to pass under 


the cylinder, on which was wrapped the 
sheet of paper, the latter being held firmly 
in its place by means of tapes ; the ink was 
placed in a cylindrical box, from which it 


| was forced by means of a powerful screw 


depressing a tightly-fitted piston; thence 
{t fell between two fron rollers; below 
these were placed a number of other rollers, 
two of which had, in addition to their 
rotary motion, an end motion—that fs, a 
motion in the dfrection of thetr length—for 
the purpose of distributing the ink more 
uniformly ; and the whole system of rolers 
terminated fn two, which applied the ink to 
the types. This machine produced 1100 
nupressions per hour, and subsequent im- 
provements raised the number to 1800, 
The next machine, also by Kinig, was one 
that printed both sides of the sheet, by 
conveying {it from one cylinder to an- 
other, This was made in 1815, and printed 
1000 sheets on both sides per hour. In the 
same year Cowper obtained a patent for 
curving stereotype plates, for the purpose 
of fixing them on a cylinder.g These ma- 
chines, though only adapted for stereotype 
printing, first showed the best method of 
turnishing, distributing, and applying the 
ink by rollers. Applegarth and Cowper. 
by their conjoint ingenuity, supersede 

Kénig’s inventions; and constructed a 
number of machines, modified in twenty- 
five different ways, for printing booka, 
bank-notes, newspapers, &c. ; thelr greatest 
success has been in printing newspapers. 
In the Times machine constructed by them, 
the form passes under four printing cylin- 
ders, which are fed with sheets of paper by 
four boys, and after the sheets are printed 
they pass into the hands of four others; by 
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this contrivance from 00 to 5000 sheets 
per hour are printed on one side. But the 
machine used at present in that establish- 
ment for ordinary purposes ts still more 

werful. It consists of elght vertical cy- 
finders, each carrying and printing its sheet 
of paper; and all of them printed on one 
side, by a single revolution of a central 
drum, which carries the type, One of these 
machines prints 11,000 and another 12,000 
per hour; and 70,000 copies of the news- 
paper have been issued in one day. We 
shall conclude with a short description 
of Mitchel’s composing and distributing 
machinea, which are used in the printing 
works of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., and 
have been found highly effective: they 
complete the subservience of mechanism 
to printing, in all its details. Attempts 
have been made for some years past, in 
various parts of Europe, with different 
degrees of success, to construct such ina- 
chines, Itis clear that no composing ma- 
chine can ever supersede the necessity of 
intelligence in connection with mechun- 
jsm; for the combinations of the type in 
printing being practically infinite [see PER- 
MUTATIONS and COMBINATIONS], they can 
never be provided for even in the most per- 
fect. The composing machine very much 
resembles a grand pianoforte; the work- 
man occupies the position of the player ; 
each of the keys is marked with the letter 
with which itisin connection, and of which 
a eufficient number is contained {n one 
of a set of nearly vertical grooves which 
have becn filled with the respective letters 
by the distributing machine. When the 
workman touches a key, the required letter 
drops from its slide, and, falling on one of 
a system of travelling tapes which corre- 
spond in position to the strings of a piano, 
{s carriod to another travelling tape which 
rung along the sloping side of the machine, 
and which brings it to the end of the 
longest side, whence {t is tilted into a long 
brass slide. The latter, when full, is re- 
moved for the purpose of adjusting the 
lines to the lengths required by the width 
of the intended page of the book. The 
parallel tapes just mentioned carry the 
types away from the workinan, and when 
they arrive at the oblique tape, this carries 
them in a direction from his right towards 
his left hand, All the types, therefore, 
except that released by the key at his ex- 
treme left, are carried successively in two 
directions, that they may ultimately reach 
the same point, and be tilted from it, 
They must“come to that point exactly in 
the order In which the workman touches 
the keys, so that in fact, were all the keys 
touched at once, all the letters thus libe- 
rated from the slides would arrive to- 
gether at the tilting-point, however differ- 
ent the distances to be travelled over by 
them respectively. Effecting this consti- 
tutes the real ingenuity of the contrivance. 
It is done, first by diminishing the lengths 
of the parallel tapes, as the distance to be 
travelled over on the oblique tape increases. 
But as no modification of this kind can 
exactly equalize the sums of the distances 
to be travelled by the types liberated by 
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[PRISCILLIANISTS 
the different keys, the excess, which gradu- 


ally increases from left to right of the work- 
man, is compensated by an increased ve- 
locity imparted to the motion of the oblique 
tape: so that types from all parts of the 
machine takeexactly thesame time to reach 
the tilting-potnt, and there wiil be exactly 
the same interval between the arrival of 
the different types successively liberated 
by the keys as between the points of time 
at which they are touched by the workman, 
The latter requires a little practice to 


become used to the machine, but it soon 
enables him greatly to exceed the hand- 
compositor in the amount of work which he 
does, 80 a8 soon to do without difficulty 
twice as much. Another advantage is, 
that one workman can ‘justify’—that Is, 
arrange the composed type in lines— while 
another works the keys. There are but 
forty keys, including all the types, &c., 
except those which are rarely used, and 
which, being in a case near the workman, 
can, when it is required, be easily conveyed 
hy him to one of the parallel tapes. The 
distributing machine may be worked by a 
child. It consists of a round table, with 
slides radiating from the centre ; the letters 
are carried round on the revolving frustum 
of a cone, being poised on notches which 
are placed variously fn the different letters, 
and which allow them to assume such 
positions as will cause them, when during 
revolution they come {nto contact with the 
proper one of a series of offsets on an in- 
clined plane beneath, to be tilted off into 
the radiating grooves which are intended to 
receive them respectively. Only one of the 
letters can be tilted off by any one of the off- 
scts, which are passed by those letters with 
which they do not correspond ; and thusall 
the letters are distributed successively intu 
thefr proper grooves, whence they are re- 
moved with great facility to the respective 
vertical grooves of the composing machine. 
This machine distributes about 8000 types 
per hour: a workman in the ordinary way 
can distribute only about 5000 types per 
hour. The subordinate detaiis of these 
machines are highly ingenious and effec- 
tive, but would not be understood without 
{llustrations; the general principles on 
which they act will, however, besufficiently 
evident from what has been said. 

PRYOR (ZLat.), the superior of a convent 
of monks; or the next in dignity to an 
abbot when there is one. 

PRISAGE (prise, a taking: F¥.), an an- 
cient right belonging to the crown of Eng- 
land, of taking two tuns of wine from every 
ship importing twenty tunsormore, This, 
by charter of Edward I., was changed intoa 
duty of two shillings forevery tun imported 
by foreign merchants; and called butlerage, 
because paid to the king’s butler. 

PRISOIL’/LIANISTS, in Church History, 
aChristian sect, so called from their leader, 
Priscillian, a Spantard by birth, and bishop 
of Avila. He was put to death 4.D. 382, for 
heresy, on the accusation of a brother bi- 
shop, whose character is stated to have 
been disreputable, and with whom, there is 
reason to believe, It was enough to lcad a 
life of purity and austerity to fall under 
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the accusation of Priscillianism, which was 
considered to be identical with Manichaism. 
But the accusation of Manichswism was not 
unfrequently madeata later period, against 
those who merely denounced abuses and 
demanded a reformation of morals. His 
peculiar tonet was stated by hia enemies 
to have been, that it is lawful to make false 
oaths In the support of one’s cause and in- 
terest. 

PRISM (prisma, from prizo, I saw: Gr), 
in Geometry, a solid whose upper and lower 
bases are equal and similar figures, and 
whose lateral surfaces are plane parailelo- 
grams, If the bases are triangular, it is 
called a trranguiar prism; if square, a 
quadrangrlar, &¢.——PRI8M, in Dioptrics, a | 
triangular glass body used in experiments 
regarding the nature of Hight and colours, 
The phenomena and uses of the prism arisc 
froin its separating the rays of light in their 
passage through 119 substance sand the doc- 
trine it demonstrates is, that colours are 
original properties, inherent mn lizht Itself. 
The sun's rays transmitted through a prism 
to an opposite wall project an image tinted 
like a rainbow. Its colours are red, yellow, ; 
green, blue, and vielet; and the whole 
phenomenon is explained upon the prin- 
ciple that the coloured rays, which were ; 
before mixed and blended together, are! 
now, in virtue of their different refrangi- 
bilities, separated by refraction, in passing 
through the prisin, so that cach colour fs 
placed by itself. 

PRIVATEER (privatus, pertaining to an 
jndividual: Lat.), a ship of war owned and | 
equipped by private persons at their own 
expense, but authorized by the government , 
to seize or plunder the vessels of an enemy, 
The owners of privateers must bind them- , 
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in British Politypan exocutive body, with 
whose assistance the crown issues proola- 





mations, which, if not contrary to law, are | 


binding on the subject. It ts summoned 
on a warning of forty-four hours, and is 
never held without the presence of & se- 
cretary of state. The members of the 
privy-council are styled At honouradle. 
Anciently, the privy-counctl was a bigh 
court of justice ; but i¢ does not in modern 
times interfere with judicial matters, con- 
fining iteelf to the executive branch of 
government It has, however, an appellate 
juriadiction from all parts of the British 
dominions, except Great Britain and Tre. 
land; and appeals from certa‘n courts are 


{ntrusted to a judicial committee of the | 


privy-couneil,. 

PRIV’Y-SEAL (same deriv.), a geal affixed, 
by the ford-heeper of the privy seal, to in- 
struments which afterwards pass the great 
seal.——The word privy-seal i also used 
elliptically for the person tntrusted with 
the privy-seal: he is the fifth great officer 
of state in Engtand, and a member of the 
cabinet, 

PRO AND CON, 1.e. pro and contra (Lat.), 
for and against; a phrase frequently occur- 
ning In common parlance, 


PRO CONFES‘SO (as a thing admitted: 
Lat), m Law, a term appiied toa defendant 
in chancery who appears and is afterwards 
fn contempt for not answering; in which 
case the matter contained in the bill ts 
taken pro confesso, that is, as though it had 
been conressea. 

PRO'A, a vessel nsed in the South Seas, 
with the head and stern exactly alike, but 
with the sides differently formed; that in- 
tended for the lee side being flat, the other 


selves not to violate the stipulations of ; rounded. To prevent oversetting, the proa 
treatles made by their gwoverninent, and {8 furnished with what is called an out- 
not to misuse their prisoners. Axshipfitted riser, from the windward side. 

out and acting as a privateer without being: PROBABIL‘ITY (probabilitas, from pro- 
licensed or conmmissioned by government, , babilia, capable of proof: Lat), that state 
isa pirate. It is manifestly proper thatthe jof a question which falls short of moral 
severest restrictions on privatecring should cortainty, but inclines the mind to receive 
be enforced. The wish to amass plunder jt as the truth. Demonstration produces 
is the only principle by which men in such , certain knowledge, and probability opinion, 
circumstances are actuated ; and hence it If the chance that a thing may happen is 


would be idle to suppose that they will be ; less than the chance that it may not happen, 
it ig said to be probable; and the methods 
jot obtaining the numbers which express 
these variable chances constitute what 1s 
termed the science of probabilities, ——In 
mathematical language, probability has a 
definite signification. Suppose that seven 
balls, four black and three white, are placed 
in an urn: the probability of ¢rawing any 
particular ball {sg}, and the probability of 
drawing a black is four times as great, 
that is,$. The probabil{ty will remain 
the same as long as the ratio between the 
colours is unchanged; for, if there are 
seventy balls, forty black and thirty white, 
the chance of drawing a black will be +2 
which ig the same aay. If the probability 
relates to simultaneous events, it fa also 
eastly calculated : thus the chance of throw: 
ing two aces with two dice. The chance of 
throwing an ace with one of them by itself 
is }, and with the other hy itself, 4; thore- 


very scrupulous about abstaining from 
@x ceases. 

PRIV’ATIVE (privativus, denoting priva- 
tion ; Lat.), in Grammar, a prefix to a word 
which changes its signification, sud gives 
it a contrary sense. us un and in, AaB wN- 
wise, inhuman. 

PRIV’ET, 1n Botany, a well-known shru) 
of the genus Iagustrum, nat. ord. Oleucee. 
The evergreen privet ig of the genus Rham- 
mun, nat. ord, Rhamnacee. ; 

PRIV’ILEGE (priv ilegium : from privus, 
separate ; and ler, a law: Lat.),in Law, some 
pecullar benefit granted to certain persons 
or places, contrary to the usual course of 
the law, or beyond the advantages enjoyed 
by other citizens. Thus the nobles of Great 
Britain have the privilege of being tried by 
their peera only; and members of parlia- 
ment have the privilege of exemption from 
arrest In certain cases. 

PRIV’Y-COUN‘OIL (privé, private: Fr), 
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fore, with both together git 18 } of 3, that is, 
The same reasoning would hold with 
three or more events. Ifthe probability 1e- 
lates to successive events, the calculation is 
aimilar: thus, the probability of throwing 
an ace twice successively. The probability 
of throwing it the first time is 2, and the 
second time also 4; but, at both times, it 
is } of }, that is, 2. Of course, the pro- 
babillty of throwlng it neither time is 
§ of 5, that is, 35 --—PROBABILITY, Ab 
applied to human life, is founded on tables 
of mortality, and serves as the foundation 
of societies Which, for certain annual 
premiums, varied according to age, &, 
undertake to pay certain sums to the cx- 
ecutors of the party whose life is insured. 

PRO'BATE (probo,] prove : Lato, iu Law, 
the official proof of the genuineness and 
validity of a will; or the exhibition of the 
will to the proper officer, and such other pro- 
ceedings as the Jaw prescribes as prelimi- 
nary to ita being carried into effect by the 
executor. Probate of a wilis now obtained 
in the court of probate; the will which hna 
been proved is deposited in that court, and 
ra copy on parchment is made out under its 
seal and delivered to the executors. 

PROB‘'LEM (probiéma, from probdallo, 1 
put forward: Gr.), in Algebra, a question 
or proposition which requires something 
unknown to be investigated, and the truth 
of the result demonstrated —-—In Geo 
metry, a proposition in which some opera 
tion or construction is required; as to 
bisect a lfne or an angle, &c.——In Logic, 
& proposition that appears neither abso 
lutely true nor false, and consequently may 
be asserted either in the affirmative or 
negative.——In a general sense, a problem 
may be defined, any question involving 
doubt or uncertainty, and requiring some 
operation or further evidence for its solu- 
tion, 

PROBOS‘OIS, the trunk or snout of an 
elephant, being a prolongation of the nose 
——The oral iustrument of the Diptera.—— 
The oral apparatus of ccrtatn gasteropods, 
which {s so long as to be capable of being 
protruded to some distance froin the body. 
The mouth is at the end. 

PROCATARX'IS (prohatarais, from pro 
katarcho, I begin first: @r.), in Medicine, 
the predisposing cuuse of a disease; the 
procatarctic cause, 

PRO’CEEDS (procedo, I am derived from ° 
Lat.), in Commerce, the moncy raised by 
the sale of Moods. 

PROCELLA’RIA (procella, a violent 
storm: Let.), in Ornithology, a genus of 
oceanic birds. [See PETREL ] 

PROC‘ESS (procés: Fr.; from processus, 
a going forwards: Lat), in Law, the whole 
course of proceedings fn any cause, civilor 
criminal, from the original writ to the end 
of the sult. Inamore limited sense, pro- 
cess Genotes that by which a man ig first 
called into any temporal court. Onginal 
process ia the means taken to compel the 
defendant toappearin court. Mesne process 
is, strictly speaking, that which issues, at 
the commencement of a suit or during ite 
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| PROCURATION 





progress, upon some collateral or interlo- 
cutory matter, It ig usually applied ont 

to writs under which parties are arrested. 
Funai process is the process of execution. 
—— PROOKasS, in Anatomy, any protuber 
ance, eminence, or projecting part of a 
bone.—— Proosas, in Chemistry, the whole 
course of an experiment or series of ope 
rations, tending to produce something 
new. 

PRO’'CHRONISM (pro, before; and chro- 
noa, the time: G7r.), an error in chronology, 
when events are dated anterior to the time 
at which they happened. 

PROCLAMA/TION (proclamatio: Lat.), a 
public notice or declaration of anything in 
the name of the prince or supreme magis- 
trate. To issue a prociamation is a& pre- 
1ogative of the sovereign ; and it is binding 
on the subject, so far as it is grounded on, 


two kinds: one enforeing an actually exist- 
ing Jaw, the other exercising an extra- 
ordinary but dormant power in the king. 
Jt 18 held that the sovereign may, by a 
proclaination, suspend or dispense with 
existing laws, in particular circumstances. 
PROCLAMATION, a solemn declaration 
of war and peace; and the act of notifying 
the accession of a prince to the throne. 
Also, the public declaration used at the 
enlling of a court, and for various other 
ohjects. 

PROCON’SUL (Lat.: from pro, insteid 
of; and consul, a consul), a Romau magis- 
trate sent at the close of his consulship 
(though sometimes without hishaving been 
consul) to govern a province, with consular 
authority. The proconsuls were appointed 
from the body of the senate, and their 
authority expired at the end of a year; 
but it might be prolonged, as was done in 
the case of Cwsar. In the time of the re- 
public, the proconsul held both the military 
command and the civil Jurisdiction of his 
province. Before the proconsul quitted 
Rome, he went up to the Capitol, offered 
sacrifice, put on the robe of war called pa- 
ludamentum, and then departed from the 
city in pomp, preceded by lictors with rods 
and axes, and attended by his friends to 
some distance from Rome. His equipage, 
consisting of pavilions, horses, mulea, 
clerks, secretaries, &c , was called his vta- 
ticwm, and was provided at the public ex 





pense. 

PROO’TOR (contracted from procurator, 
& manager: Dat), a person employed to 
manage another’s cause ina court of civil 
or ecclesiastical law; as in the court of 
admiralty, or in a spiritual court. His 
duty is similar to that of a solicitor or 
attorncy in other courts——Algo an 
offieer in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge 

PROCUM'/BENT (procumbens, bending 
down : Lat,), iu Botany, tralling ; an epithet 
applied to a stem which is unabie to support 
{tself, and therefore Hes on the ground, 
but without putting forth roots. 

PROCURA'TION (procurati, literally the 
averting by a sacrifice: Lat.), in Law, a 
composition paid by an incumbent to the 
bishop or archdeacon, to commute for the 


and enforces, the laws of the land. It is of 





CROCURATORES | 
sntertainment which was to bave been 
givin him at his visitation.— Also, the 
{natroment Ly which a person is empower- 
ed to transact the affairs of another. 

PROCURATO’RES (managers: Lai.), 
under the Roman emperors, vficera sent 
into the provinces to regulate the public 
revenue, receive it, and dispose of it as the 
emperor directed, Such an officer was Pon- 
tius Pilate in Judwa; but, since the Jewa 
were looked upon as a rebelifous people, 
besides his authority over the rovenue, 
he was invested with all the power of a 
proconsul, even that of life and death.—— 
PROCURATORES, in the Roman courts of 
jadicature, were properly such lawyers as 
assisted the plaintiff in proving, or the 
defendant in clearing himself from, the 

| matter of fact alleged. They are often 
confounded with the advocates, but were 
equivalent to our attorneys. 

PRO’CYON, a star of the first magnitude 
in the constellation of the Lesser Dog; it 
is the a Canes Minorva of astronomers. 

PROD’‘UCE (moduco, I make: Zat.), inan 
enlarged sense, ia what any country yields 
from labour and national growth ; which 
may serve either fur the use of the {nhabi- 
tants, or be exported to foreign countries. 

| In a wore Iim{ted sense, we speak of the 
produce of a farm, of a mine, of a tax, & ; 
but, when we allude to a work either of 
; Bature or art, we use the word produc- 


tion. 
| PRO'DUCT (productua, formed by pro- 
| 





longation: Lat.), in Arithmetic and Alye- 
bra, the number or quantity produced by 
multiplying two or more quantities to 
gether, as 5x 4=20, axb=ab: 20 and ab are 
the products required. 

PRODUO'’TIVE LA’BOUR, that which in- 
creases the number or amount of consum- 

| able products; opposed to nuproductive 
labour. The labour of the farmer and 
mechanic is productive; the labour of 
officera and professional men igs unproduc- 
tive to the state 

PROEMPTO'SIS (pro, before; and em- 
pipto, I fall in: @r.), in Astronomy, the 
addition of a day every 330 years, and an- 
other every 2400, to prevent the new moon 
happening too soon. The opposite is me 
temptosis, which see, 

PROFES’SION (profession: Lat.), a word 
which, when applied to a person's vocation 
or employment, designates an occupation 
not merely mechanical. We aay, the learn- 
ed professions ; the profession of a clerg)- 
man, a lawyer, a physician, & surgeon, a 
lecturer, ora teacher. In like manner, we 
use the word professional when speaking of 
Mterary and scientific studies, pursuits, or 
duties. 

| PROFES‘SOK (Lat.), one who publicly 
teaches any science or branch of learning 
in a univeraity or college, as a professor of 
natural history, of mathematics, of theo- 
logy, &c. Ina university, some professors 
are denominated from the arts they profess, 
others from the founders of the professor- 
ships, or those who assigned a revenue for 
the sup of the professors. 


PRO'FILE (prof: Fr.), in general, the 
| view oj an object from one of its sides.—— 
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Pro¥ri.s, In ArciMtecture, the outline of a 
figure, bullding, or member ; also the draft 
of a building, representing it as if cut down 
perpendicularly from the roof to the 
foundation.——-ProFiLR, in Sculpture and 
Painting, a head, portrait, &c., represented 
sideways, or in a side view. On almost all 
medals, faces are reprerented in profile. 

PROFIT AND LOSS, tn Commerce, the 
gain or loss arising from goods bought and 
sold ; the former of which, in book-keeping, 
is placed on the creditor's side, the latter 
on the debtor's. Net profit isthe gain made 
by selling goods at a price beyond what 
they cost the seller, and beyond al) costs 
and charges. 

PROFLU’VIA, in Medicine, morbid ex- 
cretions of mucus from the nostrils, and 
parts connected with them ——Also, dysen- 
tery, with a morbid excretion of mucas 
from the bowels. 

PROG'NATHOUS (pro, hefore; vnathoa, 
a jaw: Gr),aterm applied to sku is, such 
as those of necroes, which have the profile 
of the face inclined by reason of the front 
part of the jaws projecting much beyond 
the forehead; opposed to orthognathous. 
‘ Draw a line on a globe,’ says Prof, Huxley, 
‘from the Gold Coast in Western Africa to 
the steppes of Tartary. At the southern 
and western end of that line there live the 
most dolicocephalic, prognathous, curly- 
hatred, dark-skinned of men, the true ue- 
wroes, At the northern and eastern end of 
the same Ine there live the most brachy- 
cephalic, orthognathous, straight-haired, 
yellow-skinned of men, the Tartars and 
Calmucks. The two ends of this line are 
ethnologteal antipodes.’ 

PROGNO'SIB (progndsis, a perceiving 
beforehand: G@r.), tu Medicfne, the method 
of foretclling the event of a disease hy par- 
ticular symptoms. Hence the word pro- 
gnostic, & BIg Or symptom indicating the 
way in which a discase will piogress or 
terminate 

PRO’GRAMME (programma: Gr.), a 
detailed account or advertisement of some 
public performance, In auniversity, a bil- 
let or notice to invite persons to an oration. 
——Jn Olassical Antiquity, an edict posted 
in some public place, 

PROGRES’SION (progressio, a going for- 
wards: Lat.), in Arithmetic, a series of 
numbers increasing or decreasing by a cer- 
tain Jaw In an arwthmetical progression, 
they increase or decrease by a common dif- 
ference ; thus, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., where the com- 
mon difference is2. Ina geognetrical pro- 
gression they increase by a common ratio 
or multiplier, or decrease by a common 
divisor: thus, 3, 9, 27, 81, &c, where the 
common ratio is 8 In any three conse- 
cutive terms of an harmonical progres- 
sion, the first is to the third as the 
difference between the first and second {s 
re difference between the second and 

re s 

PROJEO'TILE FOROE (projectus, thrown 
to a distance: Lat.), the force with which 
& cannon-ball or missile is thrown: being 
modified by the action of gravity, it oo 
casions the body to describe s curve line. 
The velocity ofa musket-bal! is, on an ave- 


a: 
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tage, 1600 feet per secondp and itsrange half | one of the performers. It may be in either 


[PROPER 








amile. In velecities exceeding 1600 feet | prose or verse, but is generally in the latter; 
per second, the resistance of the air ig} and it usually consists of apologetic re- 
greatly increased ; hence the absurdity of | marks on the merits of the piece about to 
giving balla too great an initial velocity. | be represented. Sometimes it relates to 
To give a bullet the velocity of 2000 feet the situation in which the author or the 





per second, requires half as much more 
powder as to give it the velocity of 1600 
feet; yet, after both have moved 400 feet, 
the difference between the velocity 


| actors stand to the public. 


PROLU‘SION (prolusio, from proludo, I 
play beforehand: Lat.), in Literature, a term 


of | formerly applied to certain pieces or com- 


each {a reduced to 8 feet per second. A | positions made previously to others, by way 
24-pound ball moving at the rate of 2000 | of prelude or exercise. 


feet per second, meets with a resistance of 
800 pounds. 


PROJECTILES (same deriv), in 


PROM’ISSORY NOTE (promisauim, a pro- 
mise: Lat.), a writing or note of hand, 


Me- | promising the payment of a certain aum at 


chanics, that branch which treats of tho|a certain time, in consideration of value 
motion of bodies thrown or driven from the | received by the promiser. 


surface of the earth by an impelliug force, 
and affected by gravity and the resistance 
of the air. Not taking the latter into ac- 
count, the path of a projectile can be shown 
to bea parabola; but, when a body moves 
with considerable velocity, the resistance of 
the air becomes very serious, Some anoma- 
lous circumstances occur in experiments 
with artillery; thus, balls are frequently 
driven totheright or left, as if acted on by 
a lateral force ; and sometimes, without any 
apparent cause, the range is much shorter 
than at others, &c. 

PROJEC’TION (projectio: Lat.), in Archi- 
tecture, the prominency of columns, &c, 
beyond the level of the wall.—— PROJ KCTION 
OF THE SPHEHE, a representation of the 
circles on the surface of the sphere, upon a 
plane surface, There are three principal 
kinds of projection: the stereograplic, the 
orthograpiic, and the gnumonic; and to 
these may be added the globular, on which 
is founded the construction of the glcbular 
chart. (Sec these terms.) 

PROLEGOM ENA (things to be said pre- 
viously: Gr.), introductory or preliminary 
remarks or dissertations, prefixed to a )vok 
or treatise. 

PROLEP'SIS (prolépsis, from prolambauno, 
I take beforehand: Gr), a figure in Rheto- 
ric, by which the speaker anticipates or 
prevents objections, by alluding to or an- 
swering them himself, 

PROLEI’TIC (proléptikos, anticipating: 
Gr.), in Medicine, an epithet applied to a 
perlodical disease, Whose paroxysm returis 
at an earlier hour every time, as is fre- 
quently the Casein agues. 

PROLIE’EROUS (proles, offspring; and 
Jero, 1 bear: Lat.), in Botany, prolific, A 
proliferous stem ig one which puts forth 
branches only from the centre of the top, 
or which shdots out new branches from the 
summits of the former oncs, as the pine 
and fir. A proliferous umbel is a com- 
pound one which has the smailer umbels 
divided, 

PROLIBPICA'TION (proles, offspring ; and 
facto, I make: Lat), in Botany, the pro- 
duction of a second flower from the sub- 
atance of the first, either from the centre 
of a simple flower, or from the side of an 

egate one. 

RO’LOGUE (prologos, from Prolene. I 
say beforehand: Gy,), in Dramatic Poetry, 
$n address to the audience previous to the 
oommencement of the play, delivered by 


PROMONTORY (promontorium: from pro, 

in front of; and mons, a mountain: Lat.), 

‘in Geography, a high point of land or rock, 

, projecting Into the sea; the extremity of 
| which igs calied a headland, 

! PRONA‘TION (pronus, inclined down- 
wards: Lat.),in Anatomy, that motion of 
the radius by which the palm of the hand 

, ig turned downwards ; opposed to supina- 
tion. 

| PRO’/NOUN(pro-nomen, instead of a noun: 

' Let.), in Grammar, a declinable part of 
speech which, being used instead of a noun, 
prevents the repetition of it. Pronouns 
are personal when they simply denote the 
person, as 7, thou, he, &c.; possessive, when 
they also denote possession, as ny, thine, 
his, &c.; relative, when they express a rela- 
tion to something going before, as who, 

| which ; interrogatzve, when they serve to 

{ask a question; demonstrative, when they 

' point out things precisely, as this, that, 
They are also, and moreaccurately, divided 

| into substuntive, or personal; and adjective, 
which include all the others, 

PROOF (@rourer, to prove: Fyr.; from 
| probo : Lat.), in Logic, that evidence which 
| convinces the mind of the certainty of a 

proposition, and produces belief. Proof 
differs froin demonstration, being derived 
from personal knowledge or conclusive 
reasoning; whereas the terin demonstra 
tion is applicable only to those truths of 
which the contrary ts inconcelvable.——-In 
Printing and Enwraving, a proof is a rough 
| Jaipression taken for correction. 

PROOF SPIRIT, a mixture of egual 
weights of absolute alcohol and water. The 
spec. gravity of such a mixture is 0°917, but 
the density of commercial proof spirit 1s 
10930. 

PROPAGANDA (propago, I propagate: 

Lai.),a term applied during the Frenchreve- 

, lution to eecret societics, whose object was 

| the propagation of democratical principles ; 
and it has since come to signify any kind of 

| institution for making proselytes for poll- 

, tical objects. The name was originally 
given to those institutions which were 
erected by the papal court for the extension 
of its own power and the Roman Catholic 
religion among those who were not within 
its pale, It was called the Oongregatio de 
Propaganda Fide (Bociety for Propagating 
the Faith), and wag founded by Gregory 
XV. in 1622, 

PROP’ER (propre: Fr.; from proprius, 














PROPERTY ] 










peculiar: Lat.), in Horaldry, an epithet for 
any charge which fs to be represented in 
coat-armour in its own tincture or natural 


colours. 

PROP’ERTY (proprictas: Lat.), a particu- 
lar virtue or quality which nature bas be- 
stowed on some things exclusive of all 
others. Thus, colour is a property of light; 
extension, figure, divisibility, and Impene- 
trability are properties of bodies, &c«— 
LITERARY PROPERTY Can be secured only 
for a limited time: and many consider it 
unreasonable that the productions of ma- 
nual labour should rank higher in the scale 
of rights than the nobler productions of the 
intellect. 

PROPH’ET (prophétés, from prophémi, 1 
say beforehand: Gr.), in general, one who 
foretelis events. Among the canonical 
books of the Old Testament are the writings 
of sixteen prophets, fonr of whom are de- 
nominated the ‘greater prophets,’ viz. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezehicl, and Daniel, who 
were so called from the length or extent of 
their writings, which excced those of the 
others, The ‘lesser prophets’ are Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. Jonah, the carliest of the 
prophets, lived about 800 years B.c.; and 
Malachi, the latest, about 400 BC. 

PROPHYLACTIC (prophulaktikos, pre- 
cautionary: Gr.), in Medicine, an epithet 
for whatever preserves or defends agaist 
disease. 

PROPITIA'TION (propitiatio, from propi- 
tio, lappease: Lat.), in Theology, an atone- 
ment or sacrifice offered to God to assuage 
his wrath, and render him propitious, 
Among the Jews there were both ordinary 
and public sacrifices, offered by way of 
thanksgiving; and extravrdinary ones, 
offered by particular persons guilty of any 
crime, by way of propitation.—~- PROPITIA- 
TION, & feast among the Jews, celebrated 
on the 10th of the month Tisri, in com- 
memoration of the divine pardon proclaim- 
ed to their forefathers through Moses, who, 
as God's agent, remitted the punishment 
due to the crime cf their worshipping the 
golden calf, 

PROPI’TIATORY = (propitiatorium, a 
means of atonement: Zat.), or MEroy- 
BEAT, the cover or lid of the ark of the 
covenant, lined within and without with 
plates of gold. It is said to have beena 
type of Christ. 

PRO’POLIS (Gr. : from pro, in front of; 
and polis, a city), a thick odorous substance 
having some resemblance to wax, and used 
by bees for stopping the holes and crevices 
in their hives, to prevent the entrance of 
cold air, &c. 

PROPOR'TION (proportio: Lat), in a 
gencral sense, the relation of any one thing 
to another.——PROPORTION, 1n Mathe- 
matics, an equality of ratioa; but the term 
is sometimes improperly used for ratio, 
The arithmetical ratio between two quan- 
tities consists in their difference: thus, the 
arithmetical ratio between 6 and 4 is 6 = 4, 
or 3. And four quantities constitute an 
arit metical when they form 
two ratios having equal differences: thus, 
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8 is to 6 as 4 is to 2, or more briefly 
8:6::4: 2; because8 ~6 = 4 — 3. The 
geometrical ratio between two Quantities 
consists in their quotient ; thus, the geo- 
metrical ratio between 4 and 7is $. And 
four quantities constitute a geom pro- 
p » when they form equal ratios, that 
is, two fractions having equal quotients; 
thus, 8: 4:2: 6 :8, because §= §. Quan- 
tities form an harmonie proportion when, 
of three numbers, the firat ia to the third 
as the difference of the first and second 
{s to the difference of the second and third. 
Thus, 2, 3, 6, are ip harmonical proportion ; 
for 2 {sto 6as1 isto8. Therule of proportion 
enables us, when three terms of a geometri- 
cal proportion are given, to find the fourth. 
If more gives more, the proportion is said to 
be direct; if more gives less, and vice versa, 
it is said to be wnverse—but improperly, as 
only the mode of stating is affected by these 
circumstances. ‘If 5men build 20 yards 
of a waliin a week, how many yards would 
7men bwild?’ is au example of the dvrect 
rule ; for, the more men, tlle more yards of 
the wall they will build. But ‘If 5 men 
build a wall in a week, how many days 
would 9 men require?’ is an example of 
the tndirect: since, the greater the number 
of men, the less time they require to per- 
form a certain work. 

PROPOSIT'ION (propositio, from propono, 
I potnt out: Lat.), 1 Logic, the part of an 
argument in which some quality, negative 
or positive, is attributed to a subject; as, 
‘man is mortal,’ ‘war is dreadful’—JIn 
| Mathematics, a statement in terme of 
either a truth to be demonstrated, or an 
operation to be performed. It {is called a 
problem when something {fs to he done; 
and a theorem when something is to be 
proved. 

PROPRA’TOR (propretor, a vice-prastor: 
Lat.), a Roman magistrate, who, haying 
discharged the office of praetor at home, 
was sent into a provinceto command there 
with his former pretorial authority. (See 
PROCONSUL,] 

PRO RA‘TA (pro rata parte, in a fixed 
part: Lat—proportionally), in Commerce, 
a term sometimes used by merchants, for 
an proportion; as, each person must reap 
the profit or sustain the loss pro rata to his 
interest, thatis, in proportion to his stoek. 

PRO RE NA’TA (Lat), according to exi- 

|gencies or circumstances: a phrase com- 
monly used in medical prescriptions, 

PROROGA'TION (prorogatio, from pro- 
rogo, I prolong: Lat.),a term,Used at the 
conclusion of a session of parliament, de- 

| noting its continuance from one session to 
(Hon of a8 an adjournment is a continua- 





tion of the session from day to day. 
PROSCE'NIUM (Lat : from proskénton: 
pro, in front of ; and skéné, the scene: Gr.), 
jin the Grecian and Roman theatres, the 
stage or place before the scene, containing 
| the pulpitum, tuto which the actors came 
from behind the scenes to perform. In 
the modern theatre, it is the frontispiece, 
| or part where the drop-scene separates the 
| Stage from the audience, and beyond the 
, orchestra, 


PROSCRIP‘TION (proscriptio, from pro 
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sortbo, I publish in writing : Laz.),a punish-|of exogenous shrubs and trees, natives 
ment in use among the Homans, which had | chiefly of the Cape of Good Hope and Aus 
some analogy to our outlawry. The names | tralia. The towers areapetalous, The great 
of the prosoripti, or persons proscribed, | diversity of appearance presented by the 
were posted up in tablets at the forum, that | genera suggested the name of the order, 
they might be brought to justice, a reward | The principal genera are Leucadendron (to 
being promised to those who took them, | which the Silver tree of the Cape of Good 
and a punishment denounced against those | Hope belongs), Protea, Greviliea, Hakea, 
who concealed them. Under the triumvi-| Banksia, and Dryandra. The order affords 
rate many of the best Roman citizens fell | little that is useful to man. 
by it. Cicoro was slain in the proscription PROTEO’TOR (protego, I defend: Lat.), 
agreed upon by Octavius, Antony, and/in English History, a title assumed at 
Lepidus. various times by those who seized the regal. 
PROSEOU'TION (prosecutus, pursued:| power, without adopting its name: first 
Lat.), in Law, the comméncement and| by Richard, Duke of York, in 1453; next by 
carrying on of a suit in acourt of law or| the Duke of Somerset, in 1548 ; and then by 
equity ; or the process of exhibiting formal | Cromwell, in 1653. The last was nominally, 
charges against an offender before a legal | but not really, succeeded by his son. 
tribunal, and pursuing them to final judg-| PROT’EST (protestor, I declare in public: 
ment.———-The person who institutes and| Zat.), a formal and solemn declaration of 
carries on a criminal suit is called the! opinion, given in writing, commonly against 
prosecutor. sone act : as, the protest of lords in parlia- 
PROS‘ELYTE (prosélutos, Nterally one; ment; or the formal and recorded dissent 
who has arrived at a place; G7.), a new | of a minority against the majority of any 
convert to some religion, system, or party. | public body.—PRorxEst, in Commerce, a 
Thus a pagan converted to Christianity is | formal declaration made by a notary public 
a prosélyte; and, although the word pri-; at the request of the holder of a bill of ex- 
marily refers to converts to some religious change, on account of the non-payment 
creed, we speak familiarly of proselytes to of it, against the drawer and others con- 
philosophical theories, &c. cerned; and a demand of the exchange, 
PROSENNEAHER’DRAL (pros, beside; charges, damages, and interest. It ig writ- 
ennea, nine; and hedra, a base: Gr.), in| ten on a copy of the bill, and notice of it is 
Crystallography, having nine faces, on two | given to the indorser, by which he becomes 
adjacent parts of a crystal. |Nable for the amount with charges and 
ROS‘ODY (prosédia: Gr.), that part of interest. There is also another kind of 
Grammar which treats of quantity, accent, | protest, which 1s a writing attested by a 
and the laws of versification. ustice of the peace or consul, drawn by 
PROSONOMA'SIA (Gr, from prosono-| the master of a vessel, stating the circum 
mazo, I call by name), a figure in Rhetoric, stances through which his ship has suf 
in which allusion is made to the similarity | fered, and showing that the damage was 
of sound in several names or words. not occasioned by his misconduct or neg- 
PROSOPOLEP’SY (prosdpolépsia: from | lect. 
prosopon, & person; and lépsis, a seizing :! PROT’ESTANT (same deriv,), anaime first 
Gr.), @ Word used by some writers on ethica! given in Germany to those who adhered 
to express a premature opinion or prejudice to the doctrine of Luther, because, in 18529, 
against a person, furmed in consequence | they protested against a decree of the em- 
of his external appearance. ; peror Charles V. and the diet of Spires, de- 
PROSOPOP@’1A = (prosdpopotia: from| claring that they appealed to ageneral coun- 
prosopon, a person ; and poieo, I make; Gr.),| cil. This name was afterwards extended to 
a figure in Rhetoric, in which qualities or| the Calvinists, and is now common to all 
things inanimate are personified and ad-| who belong to the reformed churches. The 
dressed, as if endowed with human form | great principles upon which all protestants, 
and sentiments. however they may differ in other respects, 
PROSPECTUS (a view: Lat.), the out-| agree, are the right of private jicement 
line or plan of a literary work, containing | and the rejection of any infallible head of 
the general subject or design, with the ne- | the church or ultimate authority in pope or 
cessary particulars as to the modeof publi-| council. Protestants differ among them- 
caution, The word prospectus has recently | selves as to whether the Bible alone js to 
been adopted in announcing many under-| be taken both as a rule of faith and its own 
takings and &chemes not literary. interpreter, or the opinions of the fathers 
PRO’/STYLE (prostulos: from pro, in front | of the first three centuries also are to be 
of; and stulos, a column: G*.), In Archi-| appealed to. [sce REFORMATION.) 
tecture, a range of columns in the front of; PlRO’'TEUS, in Mythology, a marine deity, 
a temple. whose distinguishing characteristic was 
PROTA’SIS (G@r., from proteino, I atretch| the faculty of assuming different shapes. 
out in front), in the ancient Drama, the| Hence we denominate one who easily 
firet part of a comic or tragic piece, in| changes his form or principles a Proteus, 
which the several members of the dramatis | __In Zoology, a genus of amphibia, incla- 
persone were shown, and the subject or plot | ding the Proteus anguinus, an aquatic ani- 
entered on. Itis opposed to the epitasis, or | mal which possesses both lungs and per. 
part where the plot thickens, manent gilis. Sir Humphry Davy, who saw 
PROTHA’OES (Proteus, in Mythology, | one of them in a lakein the beautiful grotto 
remarkable for his power of assuming dif- | of Maddalena, at Adelaburg, in Illyria, thus 
ferent shapes), in Botany, a natural order , describes it ; ‘ At ret you might suppose 
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it to be a Ifzard, but it has the motions of a 
Osh. Its head, and the lower part of its 
body, and its tail, bear a strong resem- 
blance to those of the ee); but it bas no 
fina ; and itscurious branchial organs are 
not like the gills of fishes; they form a 
singular vascular (net-like) atructure, al- 
most like a crest, round the throat, which 
may be removed without occasioning the 
death of the animal, which is likewise fur- 
nished with lungs. With this double appa- 
ratus for supplying air to the blvod, it can 
live either below or above the surface of 
the water. Its fore feet resemble hands, 
but they have only three claws or fiugers, 
azid are too feeble to be of use in grasping 
or supporting the weight; the hinder feet 
have only two claws or toes, and in the 
larger specimens are found 60 imperfect as 
to be almost obliterated. It has small 
points in place of eyes, as if to preserve 
the analogy of nature. It is of a fleshy 
whiteness and transparency in its natural 
state; but when exposed to light, its skin 
gradually becomes darker, and at last gains 
an olive tint, Its nasal orgaus appear 
large; and it Is abundantly furnished with 
teeth, from which it may be concluded 
that it is an animal of prey ; yet, inits con- 
fined state, 1¢ bas never been known to eat, 
and it has been kept alive for many years, 
by occasionally changing the water in which 
it was placed,’ 

PROTHON‘OTARY (proto-notarius, first 
notary : Lat, from protos : Gr., and notarius: 
La.), a titie which had its origin in the By- 
zuntine empire.——An officer in the court 
of king’s bench, and alsoin that of common 
pleas, until changes were made in these 
courts. ---— Apostolical prothonotaries, in the 
church of Rome, are twelve persons consti- 
tuting a college, who receive the last wills 
of cardinals, are employed in the proceed- 
ings necessary for the canonization of 
saints, &c. 

PROT‘OCOL (protos, first ; and kolla, glue: 
Gr.), the first draft of a deed, contract, or 
{Instrument. The word is generally applied 
to such writings as are of a diplomatic 
character, 

PRO/’TOMARTYR (prote-martar: Gr), a 
designation given to Stephen, the first 
Christian martyr; and used also for the 
firat sufferer in any cause, religious or 
political, 

PRO/TOPOPE, the imperial confessor, an 
officer of the holy directing synod, the 
supreme spiritual court of the Greek church 
in Russia. (See Pope.) 

PROTOSUL’'/PHATE, in Chemistry, the 
combination of sulphuric acid with a pro- 
toxide. 

PRO’TOTYPE (prdto-tupos: Gr.), an orl- 
ginal or model after which anything is 
formed, 

PROTOX’IDE, in Chemistry, a substance 
combined with oxygen in the firat degree, 

PRO'TOZOA (protos, first; zdon, animal: 
Gr.), a sub-kingdom of animals comprising 
the lowest forms of the kingdom. They are 
all aquatic, and the majority are of minute 
size. They may be divided into six groups, 
viz. :—~1. Bh , Including FoRAMINI- 
¥RRA, 2. POLYOYSTINA. 8 Spongiade [seo 





SPONGES) 4, sicollida, 6. Gregari- 
nide,. 6. INFUSORIA. All except the last 
group are destitute of distinct organs ; and, 
as the Infusoria possess a mouth and diges 
tive apparatus, and have power to move 
rapidly, it is not improbable that hereafter 
they may cease to be classed with the 
Protozoa, of which many of the forme are 
of such low organization that they have 
frequently been placed in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

PROVEDO'RE (proveditore: Jtal.), & pur- 
veyor, or one employed to procure supplies 
fur au army. 

PROVEN’QAL, a corrupted form of Latin 
eniployedin France during the middle ages, 
and much used for poetical purposes. There 
were two dialects, both corruptions of the 
Latin : the Langue d’Oil, ancient northern 
French, of which the lately discovered 
song of Kulalia, written before the tenth 
century, is a specimen; and the Langue 
d’Oc, employed in the south of France, of 
which the song of Boethius, usually attri- 
buted to the tenth century, is the earliest 
example. The river Loire was the boundary 
between these two dialects, It was the 
latter, or Langue d’Oc, which was called Pro- 
vengal, and this was the dialect employed 
by the Troubadours, whilst the Trouvéres 
used the Langue d’Oil. 

PROV’ENCE or PROV‘'INCH ROSE, a 
gardener’s name for a tribe of cultivated 
roses, known also as cabbage roses, of 
which the Hoga cenivfolie, which has been 
found wild in the Caucasus, ia the parent. 
The moss rose igs one of the numerous 
varleties. 

PROV’ERB (proverbium: Lat.), a pithy 
sentence in common use, embodying or 
applying a truth of practical valuo A 
proverb has been styled the wisdom of 
inauy, and the wit of one, Every country 
has its proverba, andamongst the quaintest 
are those of Spain, of which Sancho Panza 
made abundant use.——In Dramatic Litera- 
ture, chiefly French, a short piece, iu which 
some proverb or popular saying is made the 
foundation of the plot.—— Book oF PRo- 
VERBS, a canonical book of the Olid Testa- 
ment, contaluing a great variety of wise 
maxims, practical truths, and excellent 
rules for the conduct of all classes of men. 
The first twenty-four chapters are attri- 
buted to king Solomon ; the five succeeding 
chapters are a collection of several of his 
proverbs, made by order of king Hezekiah; 
and the last two bear the names of different 
authors. 

PROV’INCE (provincia: Lai, among the 
Romans, a country of considerable extent, 
which, being reduced under their dominion, 
was new modelled according to the pleasure 
of the cunquerors, subjected to the com- 
mand of annual governors sent from Rome, 
and obliged to pay such taxes and contribu- 
tions as the senate thought fit to demand, 
Provinces had the appellation of consular 
or pretorian, according as they were go- 
verned by consuls or prwtors.—Among 
the moderns, a country belonging to a 
kingdom or state, cither by conquest or 
colonization, usually situated at a distance 
from tho kingdom or state, but more or kes 
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dependent on and subjegt to it. Such are 
Canada, Novia Scotia, &6., in reference to 
Great tain.—— PROVINOE, in Geography, 
a division of a kingdom or state, compris- 
ing several cities, towns, &c., all under the 
gAine government, and usually distinguish- 
ed by the extent either of the civil or ec- 
clesiastical jurisadiction.——In the eccle- 
siastical division of England, there are two 
provinces, viz. those of Canterbury and 
York, under the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive archbishops. 

PROVIN’OIALISM (provincialis, pertain- 
Ing to a province: Lat.), a mode of speech 
peculiar to a province or district remote 
from the mother country or from the me- 
tropolis. 

PROVIS’IONAL, intended for present 
need or for a temporary occasion ; AB, 
a provisional government, a provisional 
treaty, &c. 

PROVI’SO (it being provided: ZLat.), or 
ConpiTion, in Law, an article or clause in 
a statute, deed, or writing, limiting some- 
thing that has gone before, or introducing 
a condition, It usually begins, ‘ Provided 
that.’ 

PROV’OST (contracted from prepositus, 
placed first: Lato, in a general sense, o 
person who is appointed to preside over or 


superintend ; as, the provost of a college. | the deadliest poisons known. 


PRU’'NUS (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants belonging to the natura! order Rosa- 
cee, including the plum (Prunus domestica), 
the sloe (P. spinosa), the cherry-laurel (P 
Laurocerasus), and other species. 

PRURFGO (Lat), in Medicine, a cuta- 
neous disease, in which there is itching, 
and an eruption of smaljl pimples. The 
term is applied to irritation caused in va 
rious parts of the body frum vermin, 
worms, &c. 

PRUS’‘SIAN BLUE, a pigment of a beau- 
tiful blue colour, a combination of iron and 
cyanogen. Good Prussian blue is known 
by the following tests: it feels Hght in 
the hand, adheres to the tongue, has a 
dark, lively, blue colour, and gives a smooth 
deep trace; it should not effervesce with 
acids, which it will do, if adulterated with 
chalk, nor become pasty with boiling water, 
which will be the case when adulterated 
with starch. It is obtained from organic 
matters abounding in nitrogen, and is used 
in calico-printing. 

PRUS'SIATE, in Chemistry,a salt formed 
by the untfon of prussic or hydrocyanic acid 
with different bases, Thus, the prussiate 
of potash, which {8 inuch used as a test for 
various metals, particularly iron, 

PRUSB‘/SIC A’CID, in Chemistry, one of 
It is a com- 


——— Provost, in Scotland, is equivalent to! pound of cyanogen and hydrogen, hence 
our mayor; and the chief magistrates of! also called hydrocyanic acid. When even 


Edinburgh and Glasgow are termed Lord 
Provost, (See UNIVERSITY.) 

PROVOST-MARSHAL of an army, an 
officer appointed to arrest and secure dcser- 
tera and other criminals, to execute the 
rentences of courts-martial, to hinder the 
soldiers from pilfering, to regulate weights 
and measures, &c. There isa similar officer 
in the royal navy, who has the charge of 
prisoners taken at sea, 

PROW (prora: Gr.), in Nautical language, 
the beak or pointed cutwater of a galley, 
&ec, The upper part is usually furnished 
with a grated platform, Also, the fore-part 
of a ship. ; 

PROX’IMATE CAUSE (prorimus, the 
nenrest : Lat.), that which immediately pre- 
cedes and produces the effect, as distin- 
guished from the remote or predisposing 
cause. 

PROX’Y (contracted from procuracy— 
from procuratio, a taking charge of: Lut.), 
one who acts as a substitute for another. 
-—In England, any member of the house 
of lords may commission another peer to 
vote for him as his proxy in his absence, 
Proxies canna be used when the house is 
In committee, nor can a proxy sign a pro- 
test, No peer can hold more than two 
proxies. 

PRUD'HO'MMBD (F*. ; from prudens homo, 
a prudent man: Lat.). Tribunalsin France 
during the middle ages, composed of citi- 
zens acting as arbiters of disputes, inapec- 
tors of police, &c., were termed councils o 
prudhommes. A court of this kind was re- 
established at Lyona in 1806, 

PRU‘NING, in Horticulture, the lopping 
off the superfiuous vranches of trees, either 
to improve their appearance, or to cause 
them to bear better fruit. 


moderately strong, its fatal effects are so 
rapid, that it is impossible to prevent them 
by any antidote. The smallest quantity of 
the pure acid applied to the eye of a cat, 
&c., causes instantaneous death. If there 
is the least hope of saving one who has 
swallowed it, a solution of chlorine, which 
decomposes it, should be administered ; 
also ammonia, which both combines with it 
and acts ag a stimulant. It isa nareotic; 
and, given with great caution, it may be 
used asa powerful sedative and anti-irritant, 
especially in whooping-cough. It is this 
acid that gives a peculiar fil”avour to the 
kernels of peaches and bitter alinonds and 
the leaves of the cherry laurel. 

PRYTANE’UM (prutaneion, from pruta- 
nis, a president : Gr.), in Grecian Antiquity, 
the senate-house in Athens, where the 
council of the prytaneis, or committee of 
fifty, assembled, and where those who had 
rendered any signal service to the common- 
wealth were maintained at the public ex- 
pense, 

PSALM (psalma, from psallo, I play a 
stringed instrument: G7r.), a divine song or 
hymn. The term is chiefly appropriated to 
the hundred and fifty Psalms of scripture, a 
canonical book of the Old Testament. The 
Psalms were called by the Jews Thehillim 
(praises), and were divided by them into five 
books, ending respectively with the ¢0th, 
7ist, 88th, 105th, and last. Most of them 
have a particular title, signifying elther 


yf | the name of the author, the person who was 


to get it to music or sing it, the instrument 
that was to be used, or the subject and oc- 
casion of it. Some have imagined thut 
David was the sole author of the Book of 
Psalms; but the titles of many of them 
prove the contrary. Some of the psalms 
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were apparently written by Solomon ; a few 
belong to the reigns of the kings imme- 
diately succeeding him ; and several to the 
mournful days of the Babylonish captivity, 
and of the return, especially those headed 
* For the sons of Korah,’ most of which are 
probably by the same author. Finally, a 
few belong to the aye of the Maccahees. 

PSAL'TERY (psaliérion, a stringed in- 
struments: Gr), a musical instrument used 
by the Hebrews, the form of which is not 
known. Itis supposed to have resembled 
both the harp and the lyre. 

PSAM’MITH (psammos, sand: G@r.), in 
Mineralogy, a species of micaceous sand- 
stone. 

PSEUDEPIG/RAP HY (peseudés, false ; and 
epigraphé, an inscription: Gr.), the assign- 
ing to an author works which he did not 
write, to secure for them a wide circula- 
tion and an undeserved authority. It was 
carried by the Christians of the fourth and 
following centuries to a great extent; and 
hence it isextremely dificult to distinguish 
the spurious works of the fathers from the 


ue. 

PSEUDO (pseudés, false: Gr.), a prefix 
used in the composition of many words, to 
denote false or spurious ; a8, & pséudo-pro- 
phet, or false prophet, &c. 

PSEUDOBLEP'’SIS (pseudés, false; and 
blepo, I see: Gr.), in Medicine, a defect of 
vision, in which specks, network, colours, 
and imaginary bodies, float or dance before 
the eyes. Distorted and double vision are 
its most ordinary accompaniments. SBome- 
times it depends on nervous trritation ; at 
others, on organic derangement, 

PSEUDODIP‘TERAL (pseudés, false ; and 
dipteros, having 1 double peristy!c: Gr.), in 
Architecture, a building in which the dis- 
tance from each side of the cell to the co- 
lumns on the fanks {fs equal to two inter- 
colutnniations, the Intermediate range of 
columns being omitred 

PSEUDOISODO'MUM (pseudés, false ; and 
fsodomos, built in equal courses: Gr.), in 
Ancient Architecture, masonry in which 
the height, thickness, and length of the 
courses rare different. 

PSEU'DO-METAL’/LIC (pseudo-metaliikos : 
@r.), in Mineralogy,an epithet for a kind of 
lustre, which is perceptible only when held 
towards the light. 

PSEUDOMORPH’OUS (pseudés, fulse; 
morphé, shape :Gr.), aterm applied to a min- 
eral which owes its form to some extra- 
neous cause, not to crystallization. 

PSEU’DOSCOPE (pseudés, false; and 
skopeo, I view: Gr.), a name given to the 
stereoscope when employed to produce 
‘conversions of relief.’ The pseudoscope 
consists of two reflecting prisms, placed in 
a frame with adjustments, so that, when 
applied to the eyes, each eye may separately 
see the reflected image of the projection 
which usually falla on that eye. The in- 
strument being directed to an object, and 
adjusted so that the object shall appear of 
{ts proper size and at ita usual distance, the 
distances of all other objects are inverted, 
all nearer objects appearing more distant, 
and all more distant objects nearer; and 
it constitutes the conversion of relief. 


PSIT’TAOUS (jat.; from petttakos: Gr). 
(See PARROT.) 

PSO’AS MUS'‘OLE (psoat, the loins: Gr.), 
a large muscle, on the fore part and sides 
of the lumbar vertebre. Its use isto bend 
the thigh forward, and assist in turning it 
outwards. 

PSYCHOL‘/OGY (psuché, the soul; and 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), the doctrine of the 
nature and properties of the soul; ora 
treatise upon it. Ina more extended sense, 
it is mental philosophy. 

PSY'CHOMANCY (psuché, the soul; and 
manteta, prophecy: Gr.), a kind of divina- 
tion, in which the spirits of the dead were 
supposed to appear and communicate de- 
sired information, 

PTAR'MIGAN (tarmachan: Gael.), the 
Lagopus mutus, called also the white grouse. 
It is the smalicst specics of British grouse. 
The colour of its plumage is a pale brown 
or ash, elegantly marked with dusky spots 
or minute bars; the bill is black, and the 
belly and wings are white. It is occasion- 
ally seen on the summits of mountains in 
Scotland, but it has ceased to be an in- 
habitant of England. It is abundant tn the 
northern parts of Scandinavia, whence a 
great number are sent to the English mar- 

ets. 

PTERODAC'TYLUS (pteron, a wing; and 
daktulos,a finger: Gr.), a genus of reptilea 
whose remains have been found in oolitia 
strata, They were flying Hzards, the boneg 
of the fore legs being much elongated, and 
connected by skin with the hind legs, as 
amongst the hata. 

PTEROP’ODA (pteron, a wing ; poda, feet : 
Gr.), a class of moliusca which live in the 
open sea both of the tropics and colder 
latitudes, affording food to whales and 
sea birds. The chief characteristic by 
which they are separated from other mol- 
lusca is the possession of a pair of fins, one 
at each afde of the mouth or neck. Their 
shella, when present, are glassy and trana- 
lucent, differfng greatly in shape. The 
northern Clio, the chief food of the right- 
whuile, is a pteropod, 

PTOLEMA'IC SYS/TEM, the system of 
astronomy invented by Olaudius Ptole 
mus, a celebrated astronomer and mathe- 
matician of Pelustum, in Egypt, who lived 
in the beginning of the gecond century of 
the Christian era, Tt supposes that the 
earth is fixed in the centre of the universe, 
and that the sun, moon, planets, and stars 
revolve around it, from east to west, once 
in twenty four hours. Thia theory was re- 
cetved for ages; astronomeaéis having no 
notion of any other syatem but that of 
which our sun is the centre, vor of any 
other world but the earth on which we 
live. They imagined that all the fixed 
stars were contained in one concave sphere, 
and that the primum mobile was circum. 
scribed by the empyreal heaven, the bliss- 
ful abode of departed souls, (See AsTRo- 


wOMY.) 

PTY’ALISM (ptualismoa, from ptualon, 
spittle: Gr.), 10 Medicine, an unnatural or 
copious tlow of saliva; ealivation. 

PUBES’CENOR (pubescens, downy : Lat.), 


in Botany the hairy or downy substance 
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srowing on certain vegewmble productions : 
hence a pubescent plant. 

PUB/LICAN (publtcanus: Lat.), among 
the Romans, a farmer of the taxes and pub- 
lic revenues, The inferior members of this 
class were looked upon as oppressors, and 
were consequently regarded by the Jews 
and other tributary nations with no small 
degree of detestation._— Under the modern 
term of publicans are comprised inn-keep- 
ers, hotel-keepers, alehouse-keepers, keep- 
ers of wine vaults, &c. 

PUB’LICIST (pudlicus, portaining to the 
state; ZLat.), a writer on the laws of 
nations. 

PUD’/DING-STONE, 2 conglomerate, con- 
sisting of oblong and rounded pebbles of 
flint, about the size of almonds, imbedded 
in a hard siliceous cement, The pebbles 
are usually black, and the cement a light 
yellowish brown. Itis capable of receiving 
a very high polish, and fg uaed in orna- 
mental works. It is found chiefly in Essex. 

PUDD’LING, a process in the manufac- 
ture of fron effected by stirring the melted 
metal with an fron rod in order to bring it 
{nto contact with the air and free it from 
carbon. 

PUER’/PERAL FE’'VER (puerperus, per- 
taining to childbirth: Zat.), in Medicine, a 
fever attended by peritoneal inflammation, 
which comes on about the third day after 
delivery. It is a dangerous disease, is 
most common in the autumn, and seems 
infectious. It sometiines assumes a typhoid 
character, 

PUG MILI, an apparatus used in the pre- 
paration of clay, with a view to increase its 
plasticity and fit ic for manufacture into 
earthenware, bricks, and other articics. 

PU’'LBX (Lat.), the flea, (See FLEA.) 

PUL/LEY (poulie: Fr), one of the six 
mechanical powers, consisting of a small 
wheel with a grooved edge and turning on 
an axis, 

PUL/MONARY or PULMON’IO (puimo, 
the lungs: Lat.), pertaining to the lungs ; 
as, apulmonary disease. 

PULSE (pulsus, a beating : Lat.),amotion 
of the blood-vessels, produced by the alter- 
nate dilatation and contraction of the 
arteries, arising from the impulse given to 
the blood by the action of the heart, The 
average rato of pulsation in a healthy in- 
fant, for the first year, is from 120 to 108 
Btrokes per minute; for the second year, 
from 108 to 90; for the third, from 100 to 
80; from the seventh to the twelfth, about 
7% In febyle diseases, the pulse some- 
times reaches to 140, and Is then difficult 
to count. Its range in a healthy adult is 
between 60 and 80; but it is extremely 
capricious, and is modified by slight mental 
affections, indigestion, &c., so that the 
peculiarities of individuals must be care- 
fully considered before conclusions can be 
drawn frum it, Certain modifications of 
{t are termed hard, soft, full, wiry, &¢.—— 
PULSE, in Botany, the seed of leguminous 
plants, as beans, peas, &c. 

PULSE GJ.ASS, a tube about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and five or six inches 
long, with a bulb at each end; and about 
half filled with spirit of wine, the air having 
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been carefully removed from it before it 
was hermetically sealed. When held in an 
inclined position, one of the bulbs being 
grasped in the hand, the expansion of the 
vapour which is generated there, and after- 
wards condensed at the other end, causes 
the liquid to rise and fall in the tube—to 
pulsate; a snapping noise being produced, 

PUL'VINATED (pulvinatua, cushion- 
shaped: Lat.), an Architectural term, ex- 
pressive of a swelling in any portion of an 
order; as, for example, in the modern 
Ionic frieze. 

PU'MA, the Felis concolor, a rapacious 
quadruped, called sometimes the American 
lion. When mature it is about five feet 
Jong and of afawn colour. It ranges from 
the forests under the equator to Tierra del 
Fuego. It preys on horses, cattle, deer, 
and other wild animals, usually springing 
upon the shoulders and pulling the head 
back hy one of ita pawa, until the verte- 
bre are broken. After eating its fill, says 
Darwin, the puma covers the carcass with 
Jarge bushes, and lies down to watch it. 
This habit is often the cause of its being 
discovered; for the condors whirling in 
the alr every now and then descend to 
partake of the feast, and, being angrily 
driven away, rise all together on the wing, 
It is then known that a ‘lion’ is watching 
jts prey, and men and dogs hurry to the 
chase. 1t {is described as being very crafty ; 
when pursued it turns on ita former track, 
and then, suddenly makinga spring on one 
ide, waits there until the dogs have passcd 
dy. 

PUM’ICE-STONE (pumex : Lat.), a porous 
volcanic product, composed chiefly of atlica 
and alumina, with traces of potash, soda, 
and oxide of iron. It floats on water, is 
hardly acted on by the acids, and may proba- 
bly be Jooked on as stony froth, It is found 
in almost all volcanic countries; and is 
known to be produced especially by Etna, 
Vesuvius, and Hecla, during the eruptions 
of which it is thrown up in great abundance, 
It isused for polishing ivory, wood, marble, 
metals, glass, &c., a8 also skins and parch- 
ment, 

PUMP (pompe: Fy.), an hydraulic engine 
for raising water by exhausting the incum- 
bent air from a tube or pipe; in conse- 
quence of which, the water rises in the tube 
by means of the pressure of the air on the 
surrounding water. There are aa 
pumps, forcing pumps, air-pumps, &C. 
chai mp consists of achain which fs fur- 
nished with a sufficient number of flat pis- 
tons at proper distances; these, working 
on two wheels, pass down through one tube 
and up through another, carrying up the 
water along with them. The chain-pump 
is well adapted for ships; it acts merely 
mechanically, aud is not Hable to be choked 
by sand, &c. 

PUMI’KIN or POM’PION, the fruit of 
plants belonging to the genus Oucurbdita, 
nat. ord. Cucurbitacee, which see. 

PUN, a play upon words, the wit of which 
depends on the resemblance between the 
sound and syllables of two or more words, 
which have different and even opposite 
meanings. (See PARONOMASIA.] 
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PUNCTUATION | 


PUNOCTUA‘TION f peieecalenar int: Lat.) 
in Grammar, the discriminating use of 
certain marks adopted to distinguish the 
clauses of a pertod; sometimes with refer- 
ence to the sense, and at others to the 
grammatical construction. Thus, a full 
point (.) closes a perfect sentence ; a colon 
(:) divides parts of a sentence, separated 
by semicolons ; a semicojon (;) distinguishes 
the more important members of a sentence, 
ag when one is an inference from, qualifica- 
tion, iNustration, or explanation of another ; 
and a comma (,) separates parts subordi- 
nate to the semicolon. A paragraph, which 
may include several periods, includes a 
branch of the subject or argument. A 
question is indicated by (2); an exclama- 
tion by (!)3 and it is sometimes convenient 
to include a collateral circumstance in a 
parenthesis (). There are other marks not 
#0 easily defined. The ancients were acarcely 
acquainted with punctuation. 
PUNCTURA‘TION (punctura, a pricking: 
Lat.), in Surgery, a piercing of the ekin, 
&c., with needles, to relieve the painful 
Giseases arising from tension, obstruction, 


¢. 

PUN’DIT, in Hindostan, ra learned Brah- 
min ; one versed in the Sanscrit language, 
and in the science, laws, and religion of 
the country. The term ia used fronically 
with us, to designate one who makes a 
show of learning without possessing its 
reality. 

PU'NIC, pertaining tothe Carthaginians, 
or their language; as the Punie wars, con- 
tests carried on between the Romans and 
Carthaginians for more than three centu- 
cies, and which ended in the destruction 
of Carthage, B.0. 147,—_Also, a term imply- 
ne treacherous, deceitful ; as punic faith. 

UN'ISHMENT (punio, I punish : Lat.), 
the infliction of pain or persona! suffering, 
according to law, for crimes; intended as 
an example to deter others, and a means of 
correcting the offender 

PUN’KAH, an apparatus employed in 
India to cause the air to circulate through 
the rooms of the houses and thereby keep 
down the tempcrature. 

PU’PA (a puppet: Lat.), in Entomology, 
the second stage of an insect’s life, inter- 
mediate between the maggot or larva and 
the perfect insect. In the case of butter- 
files the names of chrysalis and aurelia are 
given to this metamorphosis. In the pupa 
stite the insect fis covered with a tough 
skin which more or less conceals the or- 
gans; and it remains quite helpless, with- 
out power to move, until the time arrives 
for its next metamorphosis, when it be- 
comes the complete insect. When the 
Jarva is about to change its form, it secks 
out some place of concealment, sometimes 
in the earth, and often about walls. Some 
species attach themselves by a few threads 
to their hiding-place; others envelope 
themselves entirely in a cocoon of silk, 
The length of time for continuing in this 
mummy-like condition varies with the ape- 
cies; but in this country most insects pass 
the winter in the pupa form. PUPA, a ge- 
nus of amail land snails; so called from 
their resemblance to the pupa of an insect. 
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PU'PIL (pupulft, Nterally a dim. of pu 
a puppet: Lat), in y, the roun 
aperture in the middie of the iris. It is so 
called because {it reflects the diminished 
image of the person who looks into it, 

PUPIP’ARES (pupa; and pario, 1 bring 
forth: Zat.), a term applied to insecta, such 
as the prndrows equina, or forest fly ,which 
bring forth their young in the conditton of 
a pupa or nymph. 

PUPIV’ORES (pupa; and voro, I devour: 
Lat.), a tribe of hymenopterous insects, 
comprehending those of which the larva 
live parasitically In the interlor of the 
Jarves and pups of other insecte, 

PURA‘/NAS. These are metrical compo 
sitions in Sanacrit, embracing a collection 
of legends and traditions touching the 
origin and history of the holy places of 
India, or of the religious sects, They were 
intended to be read publicly to the people 
assembled at great festivals. The existing 
Puranas have been formed out of much 
older compositions, which have been loat. 

PURGA‘TION (purgatio, from purgo, I 
make clean: Lat.), the act or operation of 
clearing oneself of a crime; a mode of 
trying persons accused of any crime, which 
was formerly in practice. 

PUR/GATORY (purgatorius, cleansing : 
Jat.), 2 supposed place or state after death, 
where, according to the Roman Catholics, 
the souls of the faithful are purified from 
the sins which they carry with them out of 
this iife, before they are admitted to a state 
of perfect bifss. It is assumed to differ 
from hell in little except that its pains are 
not eternal, and that they may be shorten- 
ed, or even terminated, by masses, Indul- 
gences, &c. 

PURIFICA’TION (purificatio, from purt- 
fico, make clean: Lat.), the act or opera- 
tion of cleansing ceremonially, by removing 
any pollution or deflement. Purification 
by washing was common to the Hebrews 
and to pagans; and the Mohammedaus al- 
ways use it previous to devotion. 

PU’RIM, among the Jews, the feast of 
lota, inatituted to commemorate their de- 
liverance from the machinations of Ha- 
man. 

PU'RITAN, a name formerly given to 
dissenters from the church of Engiand,who 
professed to follow the pure word of God, 
in opposition to all traditions and human 
institutions. 

PUR’‘LIN, in Architecture, a piece of 
timber extending from end to end of a 
building or roof, across ané under tho 
principal rafters, to support them in the 
middle. 

PUR’PURA (purple: Let.), in Medicine, 
an eruption of small purple specks and 
patches, produced by extravasation of 
blood under the cuticle-——In Zoology, the 
generic name of the univalve gasteropod 
which secretes the purple fiuid that formed 
the haso of the Tyrian dye. 

PUR’PURE (pourpre, purple : Fr.), in He- 
raldry, one of the five colours of armorial 
bearings, compounded of gules and azure, 
bordering on violet. It is represented in 


ie by diagonal lipts from right to 
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PUR’PURIO A’CID, in Chemistry, an acid 
produced by the action of nitric upon uric 
seid. It forms, with most bases, a deep red 
or Utd pos compound, 

UR’SER, inthe Navy, an officer on board 
a man-of-war, whose principal duty is to 
keep the ahip’s accounts; but who takes 
charge of the provisions, and attends to 
their preservation and distribution among 
the officers and crew. 

PUR’'SUIVANT (poursuivant : Fr.), in He- 
raldry, the lowest order of officers at arms, 
The purauivants are properly attendants on 

| the heralds when they marsha} public cere- 
monies. They are a kind of probationers, 
{n the heralds’ college, and are styled Port- 
a Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, and Rouge 


PUS (Lat.), the white or yellowish matter 
issuing from a sore, which usually preccdes 
the healing; and fin such cases ia termed 
healthy or good pus. Examined in a mi- 
croscope, it is found to consist of globules, 
and a transparent colourless fluid. Its spe- 
cific gravity is greater than that of water; 
exposed to heat, it evaporates to dryness, 
but does not coagulate. 

PUT’CHOCK, the root of a plant that 
grows abundantly in Sinde. When burned, 
it yields a thin smoke, and a grateful and 
diffusive smell. The Chinese beat it into a 
fine powder, which they burn as incense in 
the temples of their gods. 

PUTREFAC’TION (putrefacio, I make 
rotten: Lat.), the spontaneous decomposi- 
tion of organicaubstances, accompanied by 
the evolution of feetid and noxious gases. 
[tis a species of fermentation. Animal mat- 
ter, containing more nitrogen, gives rise 
to nore offensive products than vegetahle : 
unless nitrogen is present, putrefaction 
will either not take place, or it will pro- 
gress very slowly. Most animal substances 
generate ammonia or ammoniacal com- 
pounds: the other rosulta of putrefaction 
are various combinations of hydrogen, par- 
ticularly carburetted hydrogen, along with 
complicated and dangerous compounds, in 
some of which sulphur and phosphorus are 
present; all of them, however, are decom- 
posed and rendered harmless by chlorine, 
The production of putrefaction requires a 
number of conditions: it cannot take place 
without a certain temperature, and hence 
does not occur below the freezing point ; it 
requires moisture, and hence is prevented 
by substances that absorb or remove water, 
which ex ign the efficacy of salt, sugar, 
alcohol, & : it is prevented also by those— 
such as the tanning principle—which form 
new combinations with the organic matter: 
it requires access of oxygen, and, therefore, 
exclusion of the air prevents it. Vitality 
hinders putrefaction: as soon as the body 
or a part of it dies, mortification, that is, 
putrefaction, sets in. The ancient Egyp- 
tians scem to have been well aequainted 
with many of the means required to pre- 
vent putrefaction, as is proved by their 
mummies remaining perfect for so many 
hundred years.— Antiseptic processes. In 
curing provisions, the ordinary means em- 
ployed are, drying, smoking, salting, and 
pickling. Grain of all kinds, as well as 
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flour, may be kept for an indefinite teuygth 
of time, if they are kiln-drted, put up in 
vessels or chambers free from damp, and 
excluded from the air. Well-dried grain is 
not Hable to the depredations of insecta. 
Fruits may be preserved in various ways. 
Pears, apples, plums, &c., should be ga- 
thered in a sound state, altogether free 
from bruises, and plucked In dry weather 
before they are fully ripe. One mode of 
preservation is to expose them in an atry 
place, to dry a little, for eight or ten days, 
and then to lay them in dry sawdust or 
chopped straw, spread upon shelves in a 
cool apartment, so as not to touch each 
other, Another method consists in sur- 
rounding them with fine dry sand in a ves- 
sel which should be made air-tight and kept 
in a cool place. Herbs, cabbages, &c., may 
be kept a long time in a cool cellar, pro 
vided they are covered with dry sand 
Tuberoge and other roots are preserved 
better in an airy place where they may dry 
a little without being exposed to the win- 
ters frost. A partial drying is given to 
various vegetable julces by evaporating 
them to the consistence of a syrup, called 
a rob; in which so much of the water is 
dissipated asto prevent them from running 
into fermentation. The fruits are to he 
crushed, and squeezed in bags to expel the 
juices; which must then be inspissated 
either over the naked fire, or in & water or 
steam bath,in the afr or i72 vacuo: some- 
times a small proportion of spices is added, 
to prevent mouidiness. 

PUT'TY (potée: Fr., a kind of cement, 
made of whiting and lMnsced-ofl ground 
together into a paste, which is used by gla- 
ziers in fastening the panes of glass, and 
by painters in stopping crevicea,———Also, a 
fine cement, made of lime only, used by 
plasterers ; it differs from jine stuf in con- 
tuiuing no hair, 

PUZZOLA’'NO, a voleanic rock, yiclding 
an excellent cement, which resists mois- 
ture, Itis found at Puzzuoli, near Naples, 
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PYONITE (puknos, compact: G@r.), in 
Mineralogy, the schorlous topaz: it usually 
appears in long frregular prisms or cylin- 
ders, longitudinally striated, and united in 
bundles. 

PYC'/NOSTYLE (puknostulos: from prk- 
mos, close; and stulos, a column: Gr.), in 
Ancient Architecture, a species of building 
in which the columns stand very close to 
each other, only une diameter and a half of 
the column being allowed to each interco- 
lumniation, 

PYGMY (pugmaioa, from » & Mea 
sure of length—the distance from the elhow 
to the knuckles, about 134 inches: @r.), an 
appellation given by the ancients to afabu- 
lous race of beings, said by some authors 
to have lived in India, by others in Ethlo- 
pia, &c., and to have waged perpetual war 
with the cranes, by whom they were ulti- 
mately destroyed. The fable, no doubt, had 
its origin in the stunted growth of parti- 
cular races, on account of a severe climate 
or great privations, The term pygmy is now 
restricted to a species of ape, the Simta 
Troglodytes, and to a dwarf. 
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US (puldros, from pulé, an en-{ liquid of the coldir of white wine, of a 
peace aad owros, & guard: .), in An&} strongly acid and slightly astringent taste, 
tomy, the right or lower orifice of the eto-| Jt is an antiseptic, and serves instead of 
mach, which is connected with, and, as it | wood smoke, of which it is the most active 
were, guards the entrance into the intes-{constituent, for preserving animal sub- 


tines. stances. It is an impure acetic acid, or 
PY’RACIDS (pur, fire: Gr.), acids, gene- | vinegar. 

rated by that process of decomposition| PYROL’OGY (pur, fire; and logos, a dis- 

which several vegetablo acids undergo 


course: Gr.), the natural history of heat; 
when subjected to the action of heat. 


or a treatise on that subject, 
Thus, gallic acid, in such circumstances, PYROM’ALATE, in Obemistry, a com- 
yields pyrogallic acid; tartaric acid, pyro- 
tartaric acid 


pound of pyromalic acid and a galifiable 
» wC. ase, 

PYRAL’/LOLITE (pur, fire; allos, an-| PYROMAL/‘IC A'CID, in Chemistry, a 
other; and lithos, a stone: Gr.), a mineral 


substance obtained from the distillation of 
which undergoes various changes of colour | malic acid. 

when heated. It is greenish, and occurs}; PYROM’/ETER (pur, fire; and metron, a 
both muasive and in crystals, 


measure: Gr.), an instrument for measur- 
PYR/AMID (puramis: Gr.),a solid body} ing high temperatures, or degrees of heat 
standing on a triangular, square, or poly-| above those indicated by the mercurial 
gonal base, and terminating at the topin a| thermometer. Wedgewood’s pyrometer 
point termed the apex. Its lateral surface {| consists of porcelain, and ia founded ou 
consists of three or moro plane triangles, | the principle that clay progressively con- 
The Pyramids of Egypt are noble monv-| tracts in its dimensions in proportion as 
ments of Egyptian grandeur. They are/it is exposed to higher degrees of heat. 
forty in number, and are situated near 


Bat its indications cannot be depended on, 
Memphis. The largest is 480 feet in height, | since they are due not only to the tempera- 
that is, 43 feet higher than St. Peter's at 


ture to be tested, but to that at which the 
Rome, and 136 feet higher that St. Paul’s| porcelain was originally baked. If made at 
{n London. It covers more than thirtcen | a very high temperature, all the water will 
acres, and, 1f solid, would contain more! be driven off, and it will contract no fur- 
than three million cubic yards of stone, | ther, whatever the heat to which it may 
that Ia, six times as much as what is con-| be subsequently exposed. Other kinds of 
tained in Plymouth breakwater. Accord- 


pyrometers have been used, but one of un- 
ing to the information given hy the priests | questionable excellence has not yet been 
to Herodotus, 100,000 men were twenty | invented. 
years constructing it. PYRO’/PHANE (pur, fire; and phaino, I 
PYRAM‘IDOID (puramta, a pyramid; and | make to appear: Gr.), a mineral which, in 
cidos, form: Gr.), in Geometry, a solid | its natural state, ia opaque, but by means 
figure, formed by the rotation of a semi- | of heat is rendered transparent. 
parabola about one of its ordinates, It is| PYROR/THITEH (pur, fire: Gr.; and or- 
called also a parabolic spindle. thite), a scarce mineral, resembling orthite 
PYR’ENITE, a mineral of a greyish-black | in appearance; but is very different in re- 
colour, found in the Pyrenees, and consi- j ality, for it burns in the flame of the blow- 
dered as a variety of garnet. pipe like charcoal, whereas orthite melts, 
PYRETOL/OGY (puretos, a fever; and PY’ROSCOPE (pur, fire; and skopeo, I 
logos, & discourse : Gr.), the doctrine of fe- {| examine: @r.), an instrament for measuring 
vers; or a treatise on their nature, effects, | the intensity of heat radiating from a fire. 
CG PYRO’SIB (purdsis, from puros, I burn: 
PYRI'TES (purites, from pur, fire: Gr.), | Gr.), a disease of the stomach, which causes 
in Mineralogy, sulphurets of copper and | a burning sensation, and the throwing up 
iron. Oopper pyrites is the principal ore of | of a quantity of saline or sour fluid, It 
copper, and iron pyrites is a most abundant | 18 a variety of heartburn, and is termed also 
ore of fron; it ia of « brass-yellow colour, | waterbrash, and blackwater. 
Tron pyrites, exposed to the air, particular- PYROS’MALITE (pur, fire; osmé, an 
ly when heated, absorbs oxygen, and ylelds | odour; and lithvs, a stone: Gr.),a Bwedish 
sulphate of iron or green vitriol. These | mineral of a brown or greenish colour, oc- 
minerals have obtained their name either 
from igniting spontaneously, or because 


curring in six-sided prisms, of a lamellar 
structure, It is anative subchloréde of fron ; 

they are sufficiently hard to strike fire with 

steel. They occur massive, disseminated, 


ane ee heated, exhales the odour of 

chlorine. 

and frequently crystallized. PYROSOMA (pur, fire ; and sdma, a body: 
PYRO-ACET’IO SPI’RIT, in Chemistry, | Gr.), the generic name of certain compound 

aliquid obtained by subjecting to dry dis- | ascidians, animals allied to the mollusca, 

tillation the acetates of copper, lead, al-| These ascidians form a hollow cylinder 10 

kalis, and earths. It is very combustible, | to 12 inches long, which 1s only met with in 

and burns with a brilliant fiame, without 

smoke. It is used for dissolving the gum- 


the open ocean, The Pyrosoma is remark- 
able for the hrilllant light which it emits. 

resins with which the bodies of hats are 

atiffened, and is now called acetone, which 


PY’ROTARTARIO ACID, in Chemistry, 
ate, 
PYROLIGNEOUS A’CID, in Chemistry, 






























taric acid to destructive distillation, or of 
cream of tartar. Its salts are termed pyro- 


is formed by subjecting crystallized tar- 
an acid obtained from beech and other | tartrates, 


woods by destructive distillation, It is a' PY’ROTECHNY, or PYROTEOCH'NIOS 
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(pur, fire; and techné, #n art: pur, fire; and 
technikos, artistic: G@r.), the art of con- 
etructing fireworks intended to be let off 
on the ground, in the air, or under water. 
The matertals principally employed consist 
of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal; with the 
addition of substances to produce colour, 
&o. Iron filings give bright red and white 
aparks. Oopper filings impart a greenish 
tint to the flame: zinc, a fine blue; sul- 
phuret of antimony, a Jess greenish blue, 
and much smoke; amber, colophony, or 
common galt, a yellow, Lamp-black, with 
gunpowder, gives a red, but with nitre in 
excess, a pink colour; and is used also to 
produce golden showers. Yellow sand, or 
glistening mica, communicate to flreworks 
a golden radiation; verdigris, sulphate of 
copper, and sal ammonfac, each a shade of 
green. Camphor gives a very white flame, 
and an aromatic odour. Some other sub- 
stances are used to maska bad smell. Lyco- 
podium seed gives arose-colour and splendid 
fiame ; it {8 used in theatres to represent 
lightning, &c. 

PY’ROXENRE, in Mineralogy, augite. Ac- 
cording to some mineralogists, It is a gene- 
ral term under which augite, diallage, and 
hypersthene rank as varieties of the same 
species. 

PYROXYL’‘IO SPIRIT (pur, fire; and 
sulon, wood: Gr.), one of the products of 
the destructive distillation of wood. It is 
inflammable, burning with a blue flame, and 
may be used instead of alcohol in lamps, 
being often sold for the purpose, under the 
name of wood naphtha. When rectified, 
its spec. grav. is 0804; It boils at 150°. 
‘See METHYL.) 

PYRRHO'NIANS, or PYRR’/HONISTS, a 
sect of ancient philosophers, so called from 
Pyrrho, a native of Elis, in Peloponnesus, 
who flourlshed about 800 years BO. Their 
opinions are known only through their 
enemies, and they are said to have been 80 
sceptical as not to put even so much confi- 
dence in the senses as was neceszary for the 


preservation of life. But this is refuted by 
their founder having lived to the age of 
ninety. They were believed to be alwaysin 
search of troth without ever acknowledging 
that they had found it; hence the art of 
disputing upon all things, without ever 
going further than suspending our judg- 
ment, is called pyrrhontsm. 

PYTHAGORE’ANS, a sect of ancient phi- 
losophers, so called from being the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras of Samos, who lived 
In the 6th or 7th century Bo. [Bee PxI- 
LOSOPRY.J—— Pythagorean system, the sys 
tem of astronomy taught by Pythagoras, 
which was founded on the hypothesis that 
the sun was a sphere situated in a centre, 
round which the planeta revolved. This 
{a now called the Copernican system, be- 
cause it was revived by Copernicus, (See 
ASTRONOMY.) 

PYTH’IA, or PYTH’ONESS, tn Antiquity, 
the priestess of Apollo, who delivered ora- 
cular answers at Delphi in Greece. 

PYTH’IAN GAMES, games celebrated in 
the neighbourhood of Delphi, at first every 
eighth, but afterwards at the end of every 
fourth year, in honour of Apollo, as the 
conqueror of the Python ; which, according 
to the mythological history, was a dreadful 
dragon that sprang from the mud left by 
the flood of Deucalion. The contests were 
the same aa those at Olympia. 

PY’THON (puthdn, the serpent sald to 
have been slain by Apollo: Gr.), a genus of 
large non-venomous snakes in which the 
hinder pair of limbs are developed under 
the skin, but not visible externally except 
that a terminal spur or nail projects at each 
side of the vent. One species grows to the 
length of 30 feet, and 1s capable of killing a 
buffalo. The Pythons are natives of the 
old world, and are allied to the boas of the 
new. 

PYX (puzis, a box, especially of box- 
wood: QGr.), the box in which the conse- 
crated wafer is kept by Roman Oatholic 
priests. 


Q 


(quere, a tail: Fr.—becanse it is an O 
with a tail), the seventeenth letter of the 
English a®habet, is not to be found either 
in the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets ; 
is never sounded alone, but in conjunction 
with uw, and never ends any English word. 
For qu in English, the Dutch use kw, the 
Germans qu, and the Swedes and the Danes 

. It appears, in short, that q is precisely 

, with this difference in use, that gq is al- 
ways followed by u in English, and x ts not, 
The Romans used it for an abbrevation for 
Quintus, que, &c, Thus 8. P. Q. R. senatus 
populuseque Romanus (the senate and Roman 
people), And, as a numeral, for 500; but, 
with a dash over it, for 600,000. With us, 
Q is used as an abbreviation for question ; 
also for quantity, or quantum, as gq. pl, 





quantum plecet (a8 much as you please), 
and q. &., quantum suficit (as much aa js ne- 
cessary), Among mathematiciana, Q. BE. D. 
stands for quod erat demonstrandum (that 
which was to be demonstrated), and Q. 5. F., 

erat faciendum (that which was to be 


one). 

QUADRAGESIMA (quadragesimus, the 
fortieth: ZLat.), Lent; so called because it 
consists of eae days. 

QUAD/RANGLE (quadrangulum: from 

atuor, four; and angulus,anangle: Lat.), 
n Geometry, a figure consisting of four 
sides and four angles,———In itecture, 
any range of houses or buildings with four 
sides in the form of a square. 

QUAD’RANB (Lat), the fourth of 2 Ro- 
man Ag, or three ounces, when the as was 
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distinct round pieces. 
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speculum, 
screens, and two sight-vanes. 








angle made by its first and ‘last directions 
is double that made by the mirrors.’ (Sce 
OOCTANT.)——-There is also the gunners 
quadrant, used for elevating and pointing 
cannon, mortars, &c.——-QUADRANT OF 
ALTITUDE, & slip of brass, in length equal 
to a quadrant, graduated and attached to 
the artificial globe, It serves asa scale in 
measuring altitudes, azimuths, &c. 

UADRANTAL TRI/ANGLE (quadran- 
talis, containing the fourth part: Zat.), in 
Trigonometry, a spherical triangle, having 
for one of its sides an arc of 90°. 

UAD’RATE or QUAR’TILE (quadrana, 
& fourth part; quartus, the fourth: Zat.), 
in Astrology, an aspect of the heavenly 
bodies, in which they are distant from each 
ii ninety degrees, or the quarter of a 
circle. 

QUADRAT'IO EQUATIONS (quadratus, 
aquared ; Lat.), in Algebra, those in which 
the unknown quantity is found in the 
square or second power. If it is found only 
in the second power, the quadratic is sim- 
ple or pure: it found both in the first and 
second powers, it is complete or adfected : 
a? = a, is a pure quadratic; 72+a2=—),isa 
camplete quadratic. 

QUAD/RATRIX (quadro, T make square : 
Lat.), in Geometry, & mechanical line by 
means of which we can find right lines equal 
to the circumference of circles, or other 
curves, and their several parts. 

QUAD‘RATURE ratura, from qua- 
dro, I make square: Lat.), in Astronomy, 
the position of the moon, when she {is 90° 
from the sun, or at one of the two points 
of her orbit, which are equidistant from 
conjunction and opposition.——In Geome- 
try, the finding of a square equal in area 
to that of a curve. The quadrature of the 
circle is @ very ancient and celebrated 
problem. As the area of a circle is equal 
to the product of the radius and hajf the 
circumference, it depends on the ratio of 
the diameter to the periphery. And as this 
ratio and its square are irrational numbers, 
the quadrature of the circle is not possible, 
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ita full weight.—~A farthing or fourth part 
of a penny. Before the reign of Edward I. 
the smallest coin was a sterling or penny, 
marked with a cross, by means of which it 
might be cut into halves and quarters. But, 
to avoid the frauds of unequal cuttings, 
that king coined halfpence and farthings in 










QUAD’RANT (quadrans, a fourth part: 
Lat.), in Geometry, an arc of a circle, con- 
part, or ninety degrees ; 
algo, the space or area included betwecn 
this arc and two radif drawn from the 
centre to each extremity.——QUADRANT, In 
Astronomy and Navigation, an instrument 
for taking the altitudes of the sun and 
stars; as also for taking angles in survey- 
ing heights, distances, &c. Quadrants are 
of different forma, but the most common is 
Hadley’s, which consists of an octant, or 
the eighth part of a circle, an index, a 
two horizontal glasses, two 
Though its 
arc is only 45°, it measures angles of 90°, 
being constructed on the principle that 
“when a ray of light is twice reflected, the 


apes, baboons, monkeys, and lemurs, ant 
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except by the geon@trical construction of a 
straight line equal to a circle of a given 
radius. The fraction 14% gtves a close ap- 
proximation to the side of a square equal 
in area to a circlo of which the diameter is 
unity. Only those who have an imperfect 
knowledge of geometry, at tho present 
time, even attempt the quadrature of the 
circle ; Just as those only who have an im- 
perfect knowledge of mechanics endeavour 
to find the Al achat motion. 

QUADRIDEO'IMAL (quatuor, four; and 
decem, ten: Lat.), in Crystallography, an 
epithet for a crystal whose prism has four 
faces and two summits, containing to- 
gether ten faces. 

QUADRIDEN TATE (quatuor, four ; and 
dens, a tooth: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet 
denoting that there are four teeth on the 


edge. 

QUAD’RIFID (quadri-fidus, split into 
four parts: Dat.), in Botany, an epithet de- 
signating anything cut into four segments. 

UADRI'GA (Lat.: from quatuor, four; 
and jugum, ayoke), in Antiquity, @ car or 
chariot drawn by four horses. On the re- 
verses of medals, we frequently see the 
emperor, or Victory, in a quadriga, holding 
the reins of the horses ; whence these coins 
are, among numismatologists, called num- 
mi quadrigati and victoriatt. 

QUADRIJU’'GOUS (quatuor, four; and 
jugum, a pair’: Lat.), in Botany, an epithet 
for a pinnate leaf with four pairs of leafieta. 

QUADRILAT’ERAL (guadrilaterus, four- 
sided: Lat.), in Geometry, an epithet for 
a figure whose perimeter consists of four 
right lines, making four angles ; it is called 
also quadrangular. Quadrilateral figures are 
either a parallelogran), trapezium, rect- 
angle, square, rhombus, or rhomboid. 

QUADRILL’E (F7.; from quadra, a 
square: Lat.), a graceful kind of dance, 
consisting of parties of four. Also,a gaine 
of cards played by four persons with forty 
cards, the four tens, nines, and eighta 
being discarded. 

QUAD’RILOBATE (quatuor, four: Lat. ; 
and loboa,a lobe: Gr.), in Botany, an epithet 
for a leaf having four lobes, or divided to 
the middle into four distinct parts with 
convex margina. 

QUADRILOO’ULAR (quatuor, four; and 
loculus, a compartment: Lat), in Botany, 
having four cells, as a guadrilocular peri- 


carp, 

QUADRINOMIAL (quatuor, four; and 
nomen, & name: '‘Lat.), in Algebra, a root 
which consists of four terms or §arts. 

QUADRIPH'YLLOUS (quatuor, four; 
Dat.; and phullon, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, 
having four leaves. 

QUADRIRH’MIS or QUAD’RIREME 
(quadriremis: Lat.), a species of the navia 
longa, or ship of war, used by the Romans 
and also by the Grecks ; being agalley with 
four benches or banks of rowers. 

QUADROON’, the name given by the 
South Americans to the offspring of a 
mulatto woman by a white man. 

QUAD'RUMANA (quadrumanus, four- 
handed: Lat.),an order of mammals estab- 
lished by Ouvier for the reception of the 








mals whose hind Jimbsmre better suited for 
prehension than walking, the first toe 
being opposable to the others as the thnmb 
is to the fingers. They are vegetahle feed- 
ers, and chiefly dwell on trees, some of 
them being aided in their progress from 
branch to branch by their prehensile tails. 
They are natives of warm climates. Some 
species approach man in their structure. 
(See PRIMATES, APE, BABOON, MONKEY.) 
As to the geographical distribution of the 
quadrumana, it is remarkable that Austra- 
lia and New Guinea do not contain a single 
species, whilet in Madagascar only the 
lemurs, the most lowly organized of all, are 
to be found. The gibbons are confined to 
south-eastern Asia, and the dog-faced ba- 
hoonsto Africa. In Americaevery monkey 
has three premolar teeth (false molars), 
whilst in the rest of the world not a single 
monkey has more than two. Only one 
species has established itaelf in Hurope, and 
that is the Narth African Innuus sylvanius, 
which has found a home on the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

QUAD’RUPED (quadrupes, fourfooted: 
Lat.), any animal having four fect, as a 
horse, a Hon, a dog, &c. 

QUAD’/RUPLE (quadruplus, fourfold: 
Lat.), an epithet for whatever is fourfold, 
or four times any given quantity. 

QU Z’'RE (endeavour to obtain informa- 
tion: ZLat.), a term expressive of doubt, and 
calling for further inquiry. 

QU AS’/TOR (Lat., from quero, I search 
for), an officer among the Romans originally 
found in two departments. In one, the 
queestor performed, to some extent, the 
duties of a public prosecutor, jn the other, 
he had charge of the revenues. The questor- 
ship was the first office any person could fill 
{in the commonwealth. 

QUAGMIRE (i.e. quakemire), soft wet 
land, the surface of which is firm enough to 
bear a person, but which shakes or ylelds 
under the feet. 

QUAIL (caille: Fr), the name given to 
birds of the genus Coturniz, allied to the 
partridge. The common quail (0. dactyliso- 
nanes),& smaller bird than the partridge 
and less prolific, comes to us in May and 
leaves again in October for the north of 
Africa. In performing their migrations 
quails arrive at Malta so exhausted by 
fatigue, and fn such prodigious multitudes, 
that the tnhabitants pick them up with 
facility and in the greatest abundance. 
After resting one night, those that escape 
being takgn proceed to Syria and Arabia, 
and spread over Asia aud Africa. Quails 
were formerly much prized for their pug- 
nacious propensities: quail-fighting was as 
common at Athens and Rome as cock-fight- 
ing has been in modern times, and it is still 
practised in some parts of Italy. In the 
east also, and especially in China, quails are 
pitted against each other, after having been 
armed with artifictal spurs. 

QUA’/KERS or FRIENDS, a religious sect 
which made !ts first appearance in England 
during the protectorate of Cromwell. Their 
founder was George Fox, a native of Dray- 
ton in Leicestershire. He proposed but few 
articles of faith, insisting chiefly on moral 
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virtue, mutual charity, the love of God, and 
a deep attention to the inward motions and 
secret operations of the Spirit. He required 
a plain simple worship, and a religion with- 
out ceremonies, making it a principal point 
to wait in profound eilence the directions 
of the Holy Spirit, Although at first the 

uakera were guilty of some extravagances, 
these wore off, and they settled into a re- 
gular body, professing great austerity of 
behaviour, a singular probity and upright- 
ness in their dealings, a great frugality at 
their tables, and a remarkable plainness 
and simplicity in thefr dress. They were 
subjected for a long time to constant per- 
secution; and their refusal to take oaths 
or pay tithes was a source of great suf- 
fering to them. But, since the time of 
William III., their affirmation has been 
received instead of an oath; and an altera- 
tion in the mode of levying tithes has sa- 
tisfied their scruples on that point. Their 
system or tenets are Jafd down by Robert 
Barclay, one of their members, ina sensi- 
bie, well-written ‘ Apology,’ addressed to 
Charles II. Their principal doctrines are 
—that God has given to all men, without 
exception, supernatural light, which being 
obeyed can save them; and that this light 
is Christ, the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world: 
that the scriptures were indeed given by 
inspiration, and are preferable to all the 
other writings in the world; but that they 
are no more than secondary rules of faith 
and practice, in subordination to the light 
or Spirit of God, which is the primary rule: 
that immediate revelation has not ceased, 
a measure of the spirit being given to every 
one : that all religious ceremonies of mere 
human inatitution ought to be laid aside: 
that, In civil soclety, the saluting one 
another by pulling off the hat, bending 
the body, or other humiliating posture, 
should be abolished: and that the use of 
the singular pronoun thou when address- 
ing one person, Instead of the customary 
you, should be strictly adhered to. They 
further laid it down as a solemn obliga- 
tion, not to take an oath, encourage 
war, engage in private contests, nor even 
carry weapons of defence. Ona moat vital 
question of Christian faith, one of their 
dody has lately thus written: ‘ Although 
** Friends ” do not call the Holy Scriptures 
the Word of God, but apply this epithet 
exclusively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet 
they believe that these sacred writings are 
the words of God, written by holy men as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; that 
they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works; 
and that they are able to make wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Ohrist 
Jesus. They also hold them to be the moat 
perfect and authentic declaration of Chria- 
tian fafth, and the only fit outward standard 
inallreligfouscontroversies :and that what 
ever, either in doctrine or practice, any pro- 
fess or do, though under opeecouce of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirtt, if it be con- 
trary toor inconsistent with the testimony 
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of the Holy Scriptures, fs to be esteemed a 
delusion and error.'—The society is govern- 
ed by ite own code of discipline, which is 
enacted and supported by meetings of four 
degrees, for discipline ; namely, preparative, 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. 
The preparative digest and prepare the 
business for the monthly meetings, in 
which the executive power is principally 
ms ba subject howevertothe revision and 
control of the quarterly meetings, which are 
subordinate and accountable to the yearly 
meeting ; and subject to its supervision and 
direction. Its authority is paramount, and 
it possesses the sole power to make or 
amend the discipline. There are at present 
ten yearly meetings, namely, London, Dub- 
lin, New England, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Indiana, which include a total of about 
150,000 members; but thelr numbers are 
supposed to bedecreasing. Inthiscountry 
they are most numerous in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Durham, Cumberland, and Essex. 

QUALIFIOA'TION (qualia, having a cer- 
tain quality : and facio, I make: Zat.), any 
natural endowment, or any acquirement, 
which fits a person for a place, office, or 
employment. Also any property or posses- 
sion which gives one a right to exercise 
the elective franchise, or furnishes one 
with any legal power or capacity. 

QUAL'ITY (qualitas: Lat.), in Physics, 
some property of bodies, Kssenttal Quality, 
some property which is necessary to con- 
stitute a thing what itis. Sensible Quality, 
one that affects the senses, such as figure, 
taste, &c. 

QUANTITY (guantitas: Lat), in Gram- 
mar, the measure of a syllable, or that 
which determines the time in which it is 
pronounced,——In Mathematics, anything 
which can be multiplied, divided, and 
measured.——In Physics, anything capable 
of estimation or measurement, which being 
compared with another thing of the same 
nature, may besaid to be greater or less than, 
equal or unequal to {t. —— In cominon ugage, 
quantity is a mass or collection of matter 
of indeterminate dimensions: thus we say, 
a quantity of earth, a quantity of timber, 
&c. But when we speak of an assemblage 
of individuals or separate beings, we say & 
number: as a number of men, of horses, 


&c. 

QUAN’TUM (ZLat.), as much as, Thus 
Quantum merutt (ag much as he deserved), 
in Law, an action grounded on a promise 
that the defendant should pay to the plain- 
tiff for his service as much as he should de- 
serve.——-Quantum euficit (as much as is 
sufficient), a very common expression._—— 
Quantum valebat (as much as it was worth), 
in Law, an action to recover of the defend- 
ant for goods sold, ag much as they were 


worth. 
QUAQUAVER’SAL(quaqua versum, every 
way : )}, & term applied by geolo- 


gists to strata which dip to every point 
of the compass, like those surrounding a 
volcano. 

QUAR’ANTINE (quaranta, forty: Ital), 
the restraint of intercourse, to which & 
ship arriving in port is subjected, on the 
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presumption that she may be infected with 
a malignant contagious disease. This is 
either for forty days,or for any other limited 
term, according to circumstances. A ship 
thus situated is said to be performing 
rantina, The term has been adopted, 
ecause it was generally supposed that if 
no infectious disease break out within 
forty days, or alx weeks, no danger need be 
apprehended from the free admission of 
the individuals under quarantine, During 
this period all the goods, clothes, &c., that 
might be supposed capable of retaining the 
infection, are subjected to a process of 
purification, which {gs a most important 
part of the quarantine system.——In Law, 
the period of forty days, during which the 
widow of a man dying possessed of land, 
has the privilege of remaining in the prin- 
cipal messuage or nansion house, 

QUA/RE IM’/PEDIT (why does he hin- 
der: Lat), in Law, a writ lying for one 
who bas a right of advowson, against one 
who hinders or disturbs him in hts right 
to present a clerk when the living is vacant 

QUAR’RY (carrig, a stone: Jrish), a pit 
where atones for building, &c., are dug 
from the earth ; as a freestone quarry, or a 
marble quarry.—— QUARRY (quérir, to fetch 
Fy.), in Falconry, the game which a hawk fs 
pureuing, or has kiJled.—— Among hunters, 
a@ part of the entrails of the beast taken 
given to the hounds, 

QUAR’TAN (quartanus, from quartus, the 
fourth: Lat.), in Medicine, an intermitting 
ague, that occurs every fourth day. 

QUARTA'TION (quarta, the fourth part: 
Lat.), in Chemistry, the operation by which 
the quantity of one constituent {s made 
equal to the fourth part of the whole mass, 
It is specially applied to the act of render- 
ing the quantity of silver, in a combination 
consisting of silver and gold, one fourth 
of the entire that the silver may be soluble 
in nitric acid. If the gold exceeds this 
proportion, it protects the silver, and thus 
prevents the separation of the two metals 
by the solution of one of them, 

QUAR’TER (same deriv.), the fourth part 
of anything, the fractional notation for 
which is }.——QUARTER, in Astronomy, the 
fourth part of the moon's period, or month- 
ly revolution. Thus, from the new moon to 
the quadrature ig the first quarter; from 
this to full moon, the second quarter, &e. 
—— QUARTER, in Naval Architecture, that 
part of a ship’s hull which liea from the 
stecrage to the transom.——-ON THE QUAR- 
TER indicates the bearing or poaition of an 
object seen between aft and abeam.—— 
QUARTER, in Weights, ia generally used 
for the fourth part of a hundred-weight 
avoirdupois,or 281b.——_ QUARTER algo signi: 
fies the sparing of men’s lives in battle when 
they are no longer able to defend thein- 
selves.——QUARTER-DEOK, that part of the 
deck of aship which extends from the stern 
to the mainmast.——QUARTER-GALLERY, & 
sort of balcony on the quarters of a ship. 
——QUARTER-MASTER, in the army, an of- 
ficer whose business is to attend to the 
| lett of the soldiers, their provisions, 

c. In the navy, an officer who assists the 
mates in their duties, attending the steer 
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age, &o,——QUARTBRALASTER-GHNERAL, & 
military officer, whose duty is to mark the 
marches and encampments of an army, and 
procure supplies of provisions, forage, &c. 
—On ship-board, QUARTERS signifies the 
stations or places where the officers and 
men are posted in action.——QUARTERS, in 
War, is used in various senses: thus to 
indicate the place allotted to a body of 
troops to encamp upon, &c.—~—HEAD- 
QUARTERS, the place where the general 
of an army resides, which is generally near 
the centre of the army.——WINTER-QUAR- 
TERS, the places in which the troops are 
lodged during the winter, or their residence 
In those places. 

QUAR’/TER DAYS, the days which begin 
the four quarters of the year, and on which 
rents, &c., usually become due in this coun- 
try, namely, the 25th of March, or Lady- 
day; the 24th of June, or Midsummer-day ; 
the 29th of September, or Michaelmas-day ; 
and the 25th of December, or Christmas- 


day. 

QUAR’/TERING, in Heraldry, partitions 
of the escutcheon according tothe number 
of coats that are borne in it, or the several 
divisions that are made when the arms of 
more than one family are borne by the same 


person. 

QUAR’TER SES’SIONS, 8 court of jus- 
tice, held quarterly, before magistrates of a 
county or borough, to try minor oftences by 
py, after bilis found bya grand jury. The 
egal powers of these are often very great ; 
but the questions may, in many cases, be 
removed to superior courts. Two justices 
at least must be present. 

QUARTETT’ (quartetto: Jtal.), in Music, 
a piece for four voices or four instru- 
ments, 

VAR’TO (guartus, the fourth: Lat.), in 
Printing, &c;, a size of books, produced by 
twice folding a sheet, which then makes 
four leaves. Also a book so folded, 

QUARTZ (Ger.), in Mineralogy, & species 
of silictous stone of various colours, com- 
monly amorphous, and frequently crystal- 
lized, The nume is usually applied, fn 
scientific language, to the purer varieties 
of silfca, particularly to rock crystal, Quartz 
{a abundantly spread throughout the globe. 
Its varieties are numerous: differences of 
colour being produced by different metals. 
Thus, amethyst, or purple quartz, is tinged 
with a little tron and manganese, Rose 
quartz, or false ruby, derives its colour from 
manganese, Aventurine is a beautiful va- 
riety of guartz, of a rich brown colour, 
which, from a peculiarity of texture, appears 
filed with bright spangles, Small crystals 
of quartz, tinged with fron, are found in 
Spain, and have been termed hyacinths of 
Compostella, Flint, chalcedony, carnellan, 
onyx, sardonyx, and biloodstone, or hello- 
trope, and the numerous varieties of agates, 
are principally composed of quartz, with 
various materials from which they derive 
their particular hue. 

QUAS, a liquor commonly drunk in Rus- 
sia, It is prepared from pollard, meal, and 

bread, or from meal and malt, by an acid 
fermentation. 

QUASH'ING (caséer, to crush: Fr.), in 


a ee ee ee 
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[QUESTION 
Law, the overthrowing and annulling o: 


ay AS 

UA’BI CON’TRAOT, in the Civil Law, 
an act which has not the strict form of a 
contract, but yet has the force of one, 
Thus, if one person does another’s business 
in his absence without his procuration, 
and it has succeeded to the other person's 
advantage, the one might have an action 
for what he has disbursed, and the other to 
obtain an account of the administration ; 
which amounts to a tract, 

QUAS’SIA, in Botany, 8 genus of tropical 
plants ; nat. ord, Simarubacew. The wood of 
the root of the Quassia tree is intensely 
vitter, and a decoction from it is used in 
medicine. Brewers have been often charged 
with using it as a substitute for hops, but 
this is now prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. Astrong infusion of quagsia, eweeten- 
ed with brown sugar, {ga safe and effective 
potson for files. The plant ylelds an atka- 
loid called quassine, which crystallises in 
small white prisms. 

QUATREFOIL (quatre, four; and feuille, 
aleaf: Fy.), in Heraldry,s four-leaved plant, 
a frequent bearing in coat armour. 

QUA’VER, in Music, a measure of time 
equal to half a crochet, or an eighth of a 
semibdreve. Also a shakeor rapid vibration 
of the voice. 

QUEEN (cwen, a wife: Ang. Saz.), a 
woman who holds acrown singly; or, by 
courtesy, one who {a married to nking. The 
former is distinguished by the title of 
queen regnant; the latter by that of queen 
consort, A queen consort is a subject; 
though as the wife of the king she enjoys 
certain prerogatives. The widow of a king 
is called dowager. 

UEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY, funds vested 
in Trustees called Governors, arising from 
the first year’s income (according to the 
valuation in the King’s books), of newly ap- 
pointed Incumbents in the Ohurch of Eng- 
land, and one tenth of that sum annually 
paid by them afterwards. These funds are 
applied to the augmentation ofsmalllivings. 
The first fruits were formerly pald to the 
Orown, until Queen Anne ordered them to 
be applied in the manner stated. 

QUERCIT’RON, the bark of the Quercus 
tinctoria, or yellow oak, a tree growing in 
North America. It is used in dyeing yel- 
low, the colour being developed from it by 
a solution of aluin 

QUER’CUS (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of 
amentaceous trees. (See OAK and Cork.) 

UVES'TIO (Lat.; from quero, I inquire), 
in Logic, the third proposition fn a sylio- 
gism, which contains the question to be 
proved. 

QUESTION (questio, from queero,I seek : 
ZLat.), the application of torture to prisoners 
under criminal accusation. It was custom- 
aryin France before the revolution. One 
kind was intended to make him confess hie 
own guilt: the other to make him confe.a 
his accomplices. From the eartiest times 
it was perceived that disclosures made 
under the influence of torture could not by 
relied on; yet the practice was very preva- 
lent, wherever the principlos of the Civil 


Law bave been adopted, The rack is the 
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only tnstrament of torture which was em- 
ployed in England. It was introduced, or 
at least first commonly used in the mino- 
rity of Henry VI. The petne forte et ae 
however, was recognized by the law: an 
its cruel details were diffused in the reign 
of Henry IV. The prisoner who refused to 
plead was laid on the ground in a dark 
room; as many weights as he could bear, 
and more, were laid on him; and no suste- 
nance being allowed but a morsel of the 
worst bread, and a draught of the worst 
water, on alternate days, he was to so re- 
main, until he pleaded or died. This tor- 
ture was inflicted until the beginning of 
the last century ; and until s0 lately as the 
commencement of the reign of George III., 
prisoners were forced to plead, by saqueez- 
ing their thumbs and other cruelties. In 
the reign of George III. it was enacted that 
any one who stood mute, or did not answer 
directly to the arraignment should be held 
to plead guilty, 

QUEST’MEN (quéste, & search: F*Y.), in 
Taw, persons chosen to inquire into abuses 
and misdemeanours, especially such as re- 
late to weights and measures, 

QUES‘TUS (questus, an acquiring: Zat.), 
{n Law, land which does not descend by 
hereditary right, but is acquired by one’s 
own labour and industry. 

QUICK-LIMK, any calcareous substance 
deprived of {ts carbonic acid: as chalk, 
limestone, oyster-shells, &c., calcined. 

QUICK-MATCH, a combustible prepa- 
ratfon used by artillerymen; being formed 
of cotton strands dipped ina boiling com- 
position of vinegar, saltpetre, and mealed 
powder, 

UICK’SBILVER. (See MERourY.} 

UID PRO QUO (one thing for another: 
Lat.), an equivalent, or the mutual conside- 
ration and reciprocal performance of both 
parties to a contract, 

QUI’ETISTS, in Keclestastical History, a 
sect of mystica, originated by Molinos, a 
Spanish priest, who majntained that reli- 
gion conaists in the internal rest and medi- 
tation of the mind, wholly employed in 
contemplating God and submitting to his 
will, This doctrine was termed Quietism : 
and was held by a number of persons in 
France, the most celebrated of whom were 
Madame de la Motte Gufyons, and Fénélon. 
The writings of the latter on the subject 
were condemned by Innocent XII; and 
he acquiesced without a murmur in their 
condemnation. Quietists existed in early 
thnes among the monks of Mount Athos; 
the sect being called Hesychaste (from 
hésuchia, repose : Gr.). 

QUINCE, the fruit of the Oidonia vul- 
garis, so namcd from Oydon, a town of 
Crete, famous for abounding with this 
fruit. It is now cultivated throughout 
kurope, and when boiled and eaten with 
sugar, or made into marmalade, is much 
esteemed. 

QUIN'CUNS (ZLat.), the dispositions of 
any five objects, so that four of them shall 
be at the corners, and one in the middle of 
an imaginary square.——In Gardening, the 
disposition of trees, in this order ; which 
may be repeated, so as to form a regular 
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grove or wood, that presents equal rows 
and parallel alleys. Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote a curious treatise, ‘The Garden of 
Cyrus, or the Quincuncial Lozenge,’ in 
which he points out how frequently the 
number five occurs in nature: ‘quin- 
cunxes,’ says Coleridge, ‘in heaven above, 
quincunxes in earth below, quincunxes in 
the mind of man, quincunxes in tones, in 
optic nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, in 
everything.’ 

QUINDEC’AGON (quindecim, fifteen: 
Lat. ; and gona, an angie: Gr.), in Geome- 
try, a plain figure with fifteen sides and 
fifteen angles. 

UINDECEM'VIR, or QUINDECEM’- 
VIRI (fifteen men: Laz), in Roman Anti- 
quity, a college of fifteen priests: origi- 
nally but ten, five chosen from the patri- 
cians, and five from the Plebelans; Julius 
Csgsar increased their number to sixteen. 
They were the interpreters of the Sibylline 
books, which, however, they never consult- 
ed without an express order of the Senate; 
and it was their duty also to celebrate the 
games of Apollo, whose priests, indeed, 
they were considered to be. 

QUINI’NE, an alkaloid of inestimable 
value in the form of a sulphate, asa tonic, 
and febrifuge. It is extracted from the 
bark of several species of small trees be 
longing to the genus QOichona, which 
grow in Pern and Ecuador, and named in 
honour of the Countess of Chinchona, wife 
of a viceroy of Peru, who was cured of a 
fever by the use of the bark, and who intro- 
duced {t {nto Europe. For many years the 
medicine was taken in the form of powder- 
ed bark, which being sent to Europe by the 
South American Jesuits, was commonly 
known as Jesuits’ bark, or Peruvian bark 
The tree was called Quina-quina, or bark of 
barks, by the Indians, by whom its virtues 
were communicated to the Spaniards. Vast 
numbers of trees having been improvi- 
dently destroyed during a loug series of 
years, the medicine grew gradually dearer, 
and it becrxime highly destrable that the 
plant should be cultivated in other parts of 
the world. Mr. Markhain has lately suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a quantity of seeds ana 
young trees, in spite of the opposition of 
the Peruvians, and they have been planted 
in India, where the young trees thrive so 
well that no fear of the supply of quinine 
faillug need now be entertained. Thirty- 
nine species of cinchona have been des- 
cribed, but only afew of these are consi- 
dered deserving of cultivation. No fower 
than four alkaloids having mor’ or less 
siinilar qualities have been obtained from 
Peruvian bark, the best known of these 
being quinine, which was first discovered 
by two French chemists, Pelletier and Ga- 
venton, in 1820. It is in these alkaloids 
that the medicinal virtues of the bark re- 
side, To show the great consumption of 
quinine, notwithstanding its high price, it 
may be mentioned that the Indian govern- 
ment has sometimes expended upwards of 
60,000. in a single year in the purchase of 
this drug. 

QUINQUAGES’IMA (quinguagesimus, the 
Oftieth: Lat), the seventh Sunday, and 














therefore about the fiftieth day before Has- 
ter, whence its name, 

QUINQUENNA‘LIA (Lat., from quin- 
quennium, a period of five years), in Anti- 
quity, Roman games, celebrated every five 
years. They were inatituted by the Em- 
perora in commemoration of different 
events in their respective reigns. 

QUIN’‘QUEREME (quinqueremis, having 
five banks of oars: Lat.), in Antiquity, a 
galley having five seats or rows of oars. 
When Regulus was sent to Africa, A.U.0. 
498, the Romans had 880 of these vessels, 
and the Oarthaginians 350, each furnished 
with 800 rowers and 120 soldiers, which 
would give 140,000 men for those of the 
Romans, and 150,000 for those of the Oar- 
thaginians ; numbers that would be incre- 
dible did they not rest on the highest au- 
thority. 

QUIN’‘SEY, or QUIN'SY(esquinancte: Fr.), 
in Medicine, inflammation of the tonsils, 
the common inflammatory sore throat; it 
ig not infectious. It has proved fatal, by 
causing suffocation, but it generally ter- 
ininates by suppuration. 

QUINTESSENCE, a term used by the 
older chemists to express alcoholic tinc- 
tures; made by digestion, at common tem- 
peratures, or by the sun's heat.——In a 
more general sense, an extract of any- 
thing containing the most essential part. 

QUIN’TILE (quintua, the fifth: ZLat.), In 
Astronomy, the aspect of planets when dis- 
tint from each other the fifth part of the 
zodiac, or 72 degrees. 

QUIN’TILIS (Lat.), in Chronology, the 
month of July ; 80 called because it was the 
fifth month of Romulus’s year, which began 
in March, It received the name of July from 
Mare Antony, in honour of Julius Cesar, 
who reformed the calendar. 

QUIN'TIN (guintaine: Fr.), in ancient 
martial sports, an upright post on the top 
of which turned a cross piece, on one end 
of which was fixed a broad board, and on the 
other a sand-bag. The play was to tilt or 
ride against the broad end witha lance, and 
pass without being struck by the sand-bag 
behind. 

QUIRINA'LIA, tn Antiquity, a feast cole- 


brated among the Romane in honour of | day. 


Romulus, who was called Quirinus. It was 
held on the 17th of February. 

QUIRI'TES, in Antiquity, a name given 
to the citizena of Rome, as distinguished 
from the soldiery. It ts said to have origi- 
nated in their having admitted into their 
city the Babines, who, fnbabiting the town 
of Cures, @were called Quirites; and the 
appellation was thenceforward given to 
both nations indiscriminately. 

QUI-TAM (who as well: Lat.), in Law, a 
term for an action brought, or information 
exhibited, at the suit of the king, on a 
penal statute, in which half the penalty fs 
directed to fall to the suer or informer. 
The plaintiff describes himself as A. B., 
*qui tam pro domino rege quam pro seipso 
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(who sues as well for the king as himeelf). , 
QUIT’RENT ( redditus, quiet rent’ 
Lat.), in Law, asmall rent payable by the 
tenants of most manors, and oy which they 
are freed from a)] other services. 

QUIT’TER-BONH, in Farriery, a hard 
round swelling on the curonet, between the 
heel aud the quarter, usually on the inside 
of the foot. 

QUOAD HOC (Lat), a term used fre 
quently in law reports to signify that ‘as to 
the thing named,’ the law is so, &c. 

QUODLIBET (what you please: Zaz), in 
the language of the schoolmen, a term ap- 
plied to questions which were miscellaneous 
-——In French, a jeu d’esprit, a pun, &c, 

QUOIN, or COIN (coin: Fr.), in Architec- 
ture, the externa) or internal corner of any 
building or any part of a building.—In 
Artillery, a loose wedge of wood, placed 
under the breech of a cannon to adjust its 
elevation. 

QUOITS (coete, thrown: Belg.), a kind of 
exercise or game very similar to the one 
known among the ancients under the name 
of discus. It consists in pitching or throw- 
ing a flat fron ring ata fixed object. 

QUO’RUM, in Law, a word frequently 
mentioned in our statutes, and in commis- 
sions both of justices of the peace and 
others. By it is generally understood that 
among the number of justices necessary 
for the transaction of business, certain in- 
dividuals must necessarily be present, 
otherwise the business cannot proceed. 
The term is derived from the words of the 
commission, quorum A. B, unum esse vo- 
lumus (of whom we will that A, B. be one: 
Lat.). For example, where a commission is 
directed to seven persons, or to any three 
of them, whereof A. B.‘and C. D. are to he 
two, these are said to be of the quorum, 
because the res. cannot proceed without 
them. 

QUO'TA (quot, how many: Lat.), the part 
which each member of a society is bound 
to contribute, or is to receive, in making up 
or dividing anything. 

DOTID'IAN (quotidianus, daily: Lat.), 
in Medicine, an intermittiz +s fever, or ague, 
of which the paroxysm or fit returns every 





ay. 

UO'TIENT (quoties, how often : Lat.), in 
Arithmetic, the number which arises, by 
dividing the dividend by tbe divisor; or, 
in other words, the number resulting from 
the division of one number by another. 

QUO-WARRAN’TO (by what authority: 
Lat.),in Law, a writ filed in the Court of 
King’s Bench, by the Attorney-General, or 
some one in his name, calling upon a per- 
son to show by what title he holds an office, 
franchise, &c. The proceedings under this 
writ were attended with so many difficulties, 
that it has been superseded by what is 
termed, an information fn the nature of a 
quo warranto, in which the person usurping 
is considered in the nature of an offender, 
and consequently punishable by tine, 
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R, the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, 
ia numbered among the liquids and sem!- 
vowels, and is sometimes called the canine 
letter, Its sound is formed by a guttural 
extrusion of the breath, which in some 
words is through the mouth, with a sort of 
quivering motion or slight jar of the tongue, 
In words which we have received from the 
Greek language we follow the Latins, who 
wrote h after r, a8 the representative of the 
aspirated sound with which this letter was 
pronounced by the Greeks; as in rhapsody, 
rhetoric, &c, ; otherwise it {gs always followed 
by a vowel at the beginning of words and 
syllables, Asan abbreviation, R was used 
by the Romans for Roma; as, R. C., 
Romana Civitas (the Roman State), For Rei ; 
as, R. G. C., Ret Gerendw Oausa (for the 
sake of carrying on the affairs), For Recte ; 
as, R. F. HK. D., Recte Factum et Dictum 
(rightly done and spoken). For Res, or 
Romani; as, R. P., Respublica (the republic), 
or Romant Principes (the Roman Chiefs). 
——In English, it stands for Rex, as, G. R., 
Georgius Rex (King George). And for Re- 
gina; as, V. R., Victorra Regina (Queen 
Victoria), In Medicinal Prescriptions it is 
put for recipe(take), And,asa numeral, for 
80, and with a dash over it, for 80,000. 

RAB‘BET (rabattre, to pare down: F*.), 
In Carpentry, a deep groove or channe} cut 
in a piece of timber longitudinally, to re- 
ceive the edgeof a plank, or the ends of 
several planks, that are to be fastened in 
it.—- Rabbeting, the paring down the edge, 
or cutting channels or grooves in boards, 
for the purpose of lapping one over the 
other. In Ship-carpentry, it signifies the 
letting in of the planks of the ship into the 
keel, 

RAB’BI, or RAB’BIN (rebee, master: 
Heb.), a title assunied by the Pharisees and 
Doctors of the law among the Jews. There 
were several gradations before they ar- 
rived at the dignity of a rabbin; but it 
does not appear that there was any fixed 
age or previous examination necessary ; 
when, however, a man had distinguished 
himself by bis skill in the written and oral 
law, and passed through the subordinate 
degrees, he was saluted a rabbin by the 
public voice. In their schools the rabbins 
gat upon raised chairs, and their scholars at 
their feet: thus St. Paul is said to bave 
studied at the feet of Gamalfel. Such of 
the doctors as studied the Jetter or text of 
scripture were called Curaites, those who 
studied the cabballa, Cabbalists ; and those 
whose study was in the traditions or oral 
law, were called Rabbinists, The customary 
duty of the Rubbina, in general, was to pray, 
preach, and interpret the law in the syna- 
gogues, Among the modern Jews, the 
jJearned men retain no other title than that 
of Rabbi ; they have great respect paid them, 
have the first places or seats in their synago- 
gues ; determine all matters of controversy ; 
aud frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. 


RAB‘BIT, in Zoology, the Lepus ountoulsus, 
a well-known rodent animal, which feeds 
on grass or other herbage and grain, and 

; barrows in the earth. It is very prolific, 
ey kept in warrens for the sake of its 
esh, 

RAB/DOMANOY, or RHABDOMANOY 
(rhubdos, a rod; and manteta, prophecy: 
Gr.), in Antiquity, a sort of divination by 
means of rods. The divining rod is the 
branch of a tree, generally hazel, forked 
at one end, and held in a particular way by 
the two ends, It is supposed to indicate 
the presence of the substance sought, by 
bending towards it with a slow rotator) 
motion ; the diviner being, in modern times, 
in contact with some metallic or magnetic 
substance. It is used by the creduloua, 
most usually, for the discovery of metale 
and water. 

RACCOON’, an American plantigrade car- 
nivorous anfinal belonging to the bear fami- 
ly, Itis the Procyon lotor of zovlogists. Itis 
somewhat of the shape of a beaver, with 
hair like that of a fox; its head, too, re- 
semblea the fox, except that the ears are 
shorter, roundish, and naked; its tall is 
longer than its body, and not unltke that 
of acat, with annular streaks of different 
colours. It lodges in a hollow tree; ita fur 
is valuable, 

RACE (race: Fr., from radiz, a root: 
Lat,.), the lineage of a family, or the series 
of descendants indefinitely continued. 

RACEME! (racemus, & bunch of grapes: 
Lat.),in Botany, a species of inflorescence, 
consiating of a peduncie with short lateral 
branches, It may be either simple or com- 
pound, naked or leafy, &c.—~Racemous, 
growing inclusters. Racemiferous, bearing 
racemes or clusters; as, the racemiferous 
fig-tree, 

RACKS (res, to run: Sax.), a public trial 
of speed, in horses. Among the ancients, 
horse-races were performed either by single 
horses, or by two horses, on one of which 
they performed the race, and leaped upon 
the other at the goal. Chariot-races were 
performed by one, two, three, four, five, or 
more horses joined together in chariots, 
How great soever the number of horses 
might be, they were all ranged abreast, or 
in onefront, being coupled together in pairs. 
Clisthenes, the Sicyonian, intwduced the 
custom of coupling the two middle horses 
only ; the rest he governed by reins. The 
principal part of a charioteer’s skill con- 
sisted In dexterously avolding the meta, or 
goals; a failure in this point overturned his 
chariot, which was an event that was at- 
tended not only with imminent danger, 
but also with great disgrace. Nero, 
at the Olympic games, made use of a 

, or chariot drawn by ten horses. 
He also used camels in the Roman circus; 
and Heliogabalus introduced elephante in- 
stead of horses, The most remarkable ctr 
cumatance relating tothe Roman chariot 
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races was the factions 9f the charioteers, 
which divided into parties the whole city of 
Rome, In modern times, at Rome, the 
race-horses have no riders; they run 
through the Corso, a street of considerable 
length, which derives its name from being 
thus used. The spectators range them- 
selves at each side, Contrivances which 
goad the horses are attached to them. 
Races were customary in England in very 
early times, and are mentioned by Fitz- 
Stephen in thereignof HenryII. Inqueen 
Elizabeth's reign they appear to have been 
carried to such excess as to have injured 
the fortunes of the nobility. At that time, 
however, the matches were private, and 
gentlemen rode their own horses, In the 
reign of James I. public races were estab- 
lished ; but it was not till after the restora- 
tion of Charles II. that they were particu- 
larly encouraged by royalty; when ‘his 
majesty’s plate,’ a cup or bow! worth 100 
guineas was first given, in lieu of which 
that sum of money is now paid. The usual 
trial of speed, in English racing, is a single 
mile; of continuance or bottom, four miles ; 
but the truo test of thorough blood in a 
racer is continuance, There is a great deal 
of fraud practised in the whole business of 
racing; and, as in every other species of 
gambling, the wealthy who addict them- 
selves to the sport gonerally in the end 
become the victims of a host of Dlack-legs 
and their confederate jockies. 

RACHI'TIS (rachitis, a spinal complaint : 
(r.), in Medicine, the rickets, which see. 

RACK (rakke; from rekken, to extend: 
Belg.), a horrid engine of torture, furnished 
with pullics and cords, &c. for extorting 
confession from criminals or suspected 
persona, Its use is entirely unknown in free 
countries, 

RACK’ET (raquette: Fr.), a bat to strike 
the ball with at tennis, It usually consists 
of a net-work of catgut straincd very tight 
in acircle of wood, with a handle, 

RA’'DIAL (radius, the exterlor bone of 
the forearm: Zat.),in Anatomy, pertaining 
to the radius or fore-arm of the human 
body ; as, the radial artery or nerve. The 
radial muscles are two muscles of the fore- 
arm, one of which bends the wrist, the 
other extends it.——Radial Curves, in 
Geometry, curves of the apiral kind, whose 
ordinates all terminate in the centre of the 
including circle, and appear like so many 
semi-diameters. 

RA'/DIANT HEAT (radio, I emit beams: 
Lat.). Saye of heat are emitted in all 
directions, Rom a body whose temperature 
{a higher than that of the airs, and bodies 
which surround it. These rays are either 
reflected, absorbed, or transmitted. Rejiec- 
tion of heat may be illustrated by throwing 
the heat from a fire on the face by means 
of a pleceof bright tinned iron. <Absorptiun 
of heat may be shown by roughening the 
surface of the tina; when it will become 
hot and scarce! any heat will be refiected. 
Tranamission of heat is exhibited by the 
atmosphere, which allows the sun's rays to 
pass through it, without having ite tempe- 
rature raised by them, the heat it receives 
being due to reflection from and contact 
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with the heated sui surface of the oarth ; and 
glass will not intercept solar heat, but it 
will intercept heat emanating froin a body 
at a comparatively low temperature: thus 
from hot water, or even from a common 
fire. And the lower the temperature of 
the heated body the less of ita heat will be 
transmitted by the glass, 

RADIA‘'TA (radius, a ray: Lat), in 
Zoology, a division of ‘the animal Pitt poe 
containing several classes [AOALEPHA, 
ECHINODERMATA, ZOOPHYTES, [NFUBORIA 
in all of which the species are charactoriz 
by a radiating forin of body, or of some por- 
tion of it; for example, a star-fish, a sea 
anemone, and a medusa, 

RA‘DIATH, or RA’/DIATED, in Botany, 
a term applied to such tlowers as have 
several semi-floscules set round a disk, in 
form of a star: those which have no such 
rays are called discuus flowers. 

RADIA'/TION (radiatio: Lat.), the act of 
a body emitting or diffusing rays of light, 
&c., all round, as from a centre.——Radiat- 
ing ‘noint, in Optics, any polut of an object 
from whence rays proceed, 

RAD‘ICAL (Fr.; from radix, a root: 
Lat.), in Chemistry, radicals are either 
simple or compound. Simple radicals con- 
sist of but one elementary substance; 
thus sulphur, the radical of sulphuric acid, 
js simple. A compound radical consists of 
two or more elementary substances com- 
bined, the combination siniulating the de- 
portment and exercising tho functions of 
an elementary substance; thus cyanogen, 
the radical of hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
is compound, consisting of carbon and 
ultrogen, Chemists speak of several theo- 
retical compound radicals, such as ethyl, 
consisting of four equivalents of carbon 
and five of hydrogen. This 18 assumed to 
exist in alcohol and ether.——In Grammar, 
the appellation radicalis given to primitive 
words, in contradistinction to compounds 
and derivatives.—Radical quantities, in 
Algebra, those whose roots may be accu- 
rately expreascd jn numbers. 

RAD'ICAL SIGN, in Algebra, 4/, the 
symbol which denotes that a root is to be 
extracted : it 18 /, a modification of the 
letter R. Thus 4/@ means the square root 
of a; &/d, the cube root of d; 8/16, the 
eighth root of 16, Fractional ‘expononte 
are often used instead of the radical ai ni ; 
thus @ 3, instead of a; d4 instead of 
16}, instead of £/16. A radical sign an an 
exponent may be used together: thus 
or a 4, the fifth root of a square. 

RADICA'TION (radix, a rvot: Lat.), in 
Botany, the disposition of a root of a plant, 
with respect to the ascending and descend- 
ing caudex, and the radicles. 

RAD‘ICLE (radicula, a small root: Lat.), 
in Botany, that part of the seed of a plant 
which, upon vegetating, becomes the root, 

RA'DIUB (Lat.), in Geometry, a right line 
extending from the centre of a circle to 
the periphery ; and hence the semidiameter 

of the circle——in Trigonometry, the ra- 
dius is the sine of 90 degrees.——In Ana: 
tomy, the exterior bone of the fore-arm, 
descending along with the ulna from the 
elbow to the wrist. it As 80 called from its 
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supposed resemblance to the spoke of a 
wheeL——In Botany, the outer part or cir- 
cumference of & compound radiate flower, 
or radiated discous flower. 

RA’DIUS-VEC’'TOR (radius, a radius; 
and vector, a carricr: Lat.), in Astronomy, a 
straight line drawn from the centre of 
force the point of the orbit where the 
body {8 supposed to be. When a body is 
projected in space, and subjected to the 
action of gravity, whose effect varics in- 
versely as the square of the distance, a 
conic section, having a focus at the centre 
of force, is described. The conic section, 
traversed by the planeta, is an ellipse, the 
gun being in one of its foci, and the spaces 
described by the radius-vectors, respec~- 
tively, are always equal in equal times {see 
PLANET} The Algebraic expressions for 
the radius-vectors of the different conic 
sectious are termed the Polar equations of 
these curves, 

RADIX (a root: Lat), in Algebra, the 
root ofa finite expression, from which a 
series is derived._—In Botany, a root, or 
that organ of a vegetable through which it, 
draws itsnourishment. (See BoTany.J— 
In Etymology, a primitive word, from 
which spring other words,-In Loga- 
oe that number whose logarithm is 
unity. 

RAFT (rafte: Dan., from ratia: Lat.),a 
sort of float, consisting of boards fastened 
together side by side : sometimes used for 
saving persons who lose their vessel at sea. 
——Also, a quantity of timber, fastened 
together by chains for the purpose of being 
more conventently floated down a river. 

RAFT’ERS (refter: Dan.), pieces of tim- 
ber extending from the wall of a building, 
80 as to meet in an angie at the top, and 
form the roof. 

RAGSPONE, a local name for certain 
rocks. The Kentish ragatone is a calcareous 
rock, pow much used for bullding purpuses, 
which forms a division of the lower green- 
sand. The Ooral Rag, an oolitic Nmestone, 
containing abundant remains of corals, fs 
well developed in Oxfordshire. Itisamem- 
ber of the middle oolite. 

RAGU’‘LED, or RAG‘GED, in Heraldry, an 
epithet for any bearing that is ragged or 
uneven, like the trunk or limb of a tree 
lopped of its branches, so that only the 
stumps are seen. 

RAIL, a name given to several wading 
birds. The land rail, Crexz pratensis, comes 
to us in the summer, and derives its name 
of corncrake from its call note. It frequents 
grassy places in the neighbourhood of 
rivers, and flelds of green corn. It is much 
esteemed by epicures. The spotted crake 
is a prettily marked bird of the same genus, 
but much rarer than the Jast. The water 
rall, Ratlus aquaticus, remains with us 
through the year, haunting the rank ve- 
getation of marshes. The bill and the mid- 
die toe are much longer than in the land 


raft. 

RAILWAYS, or RAILROADS. Among 
the most wonderful features which mark 
the progress of science in the nineteenth 
century is the vast and increasing extent 
of the substitution of mechanical for ani- 
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mal power—ingeni®us in most operations, 
exciting our admiration in many, but excel- 
ling all in {ts application to the purposes of 
travelling. 

Nearly two centuries before the introduc- 
tion of the locomotive, wooden rails were 
used at the collieries, in the north of Eng- 
land ; their upper surfaces being, at a later 
pertod, covered witha plate or bar of fron, 
to render them more durable; and about 
the year 1776, flanwes being added to them 
to kcep the waggons from running off. 
The imperfections of plate, or as they were 
also called tram rails, led about the year 
1801 to the adoption of edge rails, or those 
at present exclusively used; and, soon after, 
cast 1ron was supplanted by wrought iron, 
in their manufacture, The use of locomoe- 
tives, instead of animals, was suggested, In 
1704; but no locomotive seems to have been 
constructed until 1805. At first cogged 
wheels, and various kinds of propellers, were 
employed with Iocomotives, from an er- 
roneous supposition that there would not 
be sufficient friction between the driving 
wheels and rails to prevent the former 
from turning round, without the produc- 
tion of progressive motions; but in 1814, 
plain wheels were tried and found perfectly 
efacient. The locomotive did not come in- 
to practical use until the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1880; 
although the first railway Act received the 
sanction of the British legislature in 1801, 
by the incorporation of the Surrey iron 
railway company. This was indeed a com- 
paratively trifling enterprise, for it extend- 
ed only from Wandsworth to Croydon, and 
waa merely applicable for the carriage of 
coals, lime, &c., the moving power being 
derived from horses alone.——The rails. 
The breadth of an edge rail does not in gene- 
ral exceed two inches, and the carriage is 
kept on the line by means of flanges on the 
outer part of the rim of the wheel. These 
flanges ought never to touch the rail on 
account of the great resistance they cause ; 
and they are in ordinary circumstances 
prevented from doing so, by the wheels be- 
iug bevelled on the rim, so that the exte- 
rior diameter is Jeas than theinterjor. The 
rails are formed tn bars, fixed at each end, 
and at intermediate points, in cast fron 
chairs, which rest on sleepers, for which 
wood has been found the best material. 
They are now straight: those rails which 
are jishbellied, or thicker underneath at the 
contre,being more expensive and notsocon- 
venient, nur of greater practigal atrength. 
Cast fron rails are at first much cheaper 
than malleable fron ones, but not in the 
end ; for not only are malleable rails more 
durable than those made of cast iron, but 
malleable raila when in use are legs sus- 
ceptible to the deteriorating action of the 
atmosphere.—— Inclined planes. Where the 
inclination of the road is greater than that 
for which the ordinary power is calculated 
the ascent must be effected by ineans of 
an additional power, the amount of which 
can be readily computed, since in those 
parts no additional friction is to be pro- 
vided for, and only the additional resistance 
arising from gravity isto be overcume. If, 
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one in ninety-six, or fifty-five feet ina mile, 
the additional power must he to the weight 
as one to ninety-six, or as fifty-five to the 
aumber of fect ina mile, namely, 5280, In 
descending planes so much inclined that 
the gravity would move the carriages too 
rapidly for safety, the velocity is checked 
th means of a break, which consists of a 
plece of wood of the same curvature as the 
rim of the set of wheela, upon which it {fs 
pressed by means of a lever, 80 adjusted as 
to be within reach of the conductor, in his 
position on the carriage.—— Curves. Devia- 
tions from the straight line, or railways, 
can be made only by curves, angles being 
incompatible with speed. In passing along 
a curve, centrifugal force tends to throw 
the carriages off the line; this has been to 
a certain extent counteracted hy raising 
the outer rail and giving a conical form to 
the wheel. The friction of the flanges 
against the rails is lessened, as curves of 
different radii are described with wheels, 
practically of a different size: for centri- 
fugal force throws the larger parts of one 
set of wheels on the outer rafl, and the 
smaller parts of the other on the inner 
rail; thus the wheels are not kept on the 
rails altogether by the flanges,as they have 
a natural tendency not to move ina straight 
line, but in a curve.—Gauge of the line, 
The determination of the gauge, or width 
between the rails, iga matter of great fin- 
portance. Three different widths are used 
in England :—4 feet 84 inches, 5 feet, and 
7 feet ; two in Scotland, 4 feet 6 inches and 
6 fect 6 inches; and one differing from all 
these, in Ireland, 6 fect 2 inches.——Slopes, 
Cuitings, and Embankments, The cuttings 
and embankments must, if possible, balance 
each other. The quantity of material re- 
moved is sometimes enormous, amounting 
occasionally In a single cutting to 600,000 
cubic yards.—— Bridges and Viaducts. These 
form a most important portion of the con- 
struction of railways, and often are most 
serious items in their cost. In the ‘high 
level’ bridge at Newcastle, the roadway is 
1380 feet in length, and the bridge 1124 fect 
from high water line. It is estimated that, 
in Britain, for every mile of railway, there 
are on an average from two to four bridges, 
many of them viaducts hundreds of feet 
in length. It is not necessary here to enter 
into the details of the great tubular bridge, 
over the Menai Straits, or that still more 
wonderful work, the great tubular bridge, 
about two wiles in length, at Montreal in 
Lower Canada; they show, however, the 
vast undertakings often involved in the 
construction of arallway.-— Power. Where 
the road is sufficiently and uniformly de- 
scending in one direction, gravity may he 
relied upon as a motive power in that di- 
rection ; but on raflroads generally, some 
other power must be resorted to in each 
direction. It was at first a great question 
as to whether stationary or locomotive 
steam-engines should be used, but after 
various experiments locomotives were pre- 
ferred; and the opinion in favour of this 
kind of power on roads of which the In- 
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for instance, the addi@onal inclination is |in a mile, has become pretty fully estab- 


clination does not exceed about thirty feet 
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lished. Stationary power can be used te 
advantage only on lines of very great trans- 
portation, as the expense is necessarily very 
great, and almost the same whether the 
traffic be greater or less. Another objec- 
tion to the use of stationary power is, that 
{ts interruption, in any part, breaks up the 
line for the time, which is not necessarily 
the case with a locomotive. The alterna- 
tive, accordingly, {a between the use of 
locomotive steam-engines or horses; and 
the fact seems well established, that where 
the transportation is sufficient for supply- 
ing adequute loads for locomotive engines, 
where the road is so constructed that they 
can be advantageously used, and where fuel 
is not exceedingly expensive, they afford 
much the most economical motive power. 
In England, France, Belgium, Italy, Ger- 
many, nay, over the whole uf the Eurupcan 
continent, and on an infinitely more ex- 
tended ecale in theUnited Statesof America, 
Canada, &c., railroads are everywhere in 
progress. With regard to America, many 
circumatances conspire to assist in the 
construction of railways in that country— 
the alluvial plains, which often present a 
dead level for a hundred miles together, the 
great plenty of timber, and, more than all, 
the non-appropriation of the ground, which 
enables the projectors to buy it for a trifle, 
and, in the majority of cases, to get it for 
nothing. They have pushed these roads 
into the very bosom of the wilderness. Like 
the military roads of the Romana, they hold 
steadily and straight on through plain and 
morass, through lane, forest, and river, 
across the rugged Alleghanies, and the wild 
woods that skirt the banks of the Mohawk. 
Many of these roads have been finished for 
luss than 6000 doNars a mile; the very best 
of them, made of English iron, and Jaid 
down on stone sleepers, have been com- 
pleted for 29,000 dollars a mile, or about 
60001., which is only one-seventh the cost 
of the Liverpool and Manchester line. The 
game method and dexterity which marks 
their steamboat travelling 18 seen here 
also; the engines are nearly all of American 
construction, having superseded those im- 
ported from England, and the engincers 
geem to have them under better control. 
There is no unnecessary expense about 
these railroads. The sleepers sre often not 
filled up, and frequently, in passing a deep 
chasm, or rushing torrent, the bridge fs 
only just wide enough forthe ratls. Most 
of these railroads are at present single 
tracks, which occasion delay when trains 
meet. The carriages are larger than ours, 
they are sometimes fifty feet long, and have 
a deck with verandahs; they are warmed 
by stoves in winter, are well ventilated, 
and being commodious, are fitted with 
washing apparatus, &c., and often farnished 
with a convenient means of changing them 
at night into comfortable sleoping apart- 
ments. The American engineers seem more 
dexterous than the English ; the trains are 
stopped more rapidly and with apparently 
greater facility. The American engine 
carries a machine in front, which removes 
any obstacle from the rails, and fs capable 
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place. When the @eposition is slow, and 
the electricity set free by change of state 
(see CLOUD) is not suddenly removed, the 
very minute aqueous globules remain sus- 
pended, and form clouds; but if the depost- 
tion be rapid and copious, ‘and the electricity 
ig more or less suddenly carried off, those 





even of taking up cattle if they happen to 
get into the way; wood fa burned In most 
of the engines. A traveller may pass with 
the greatest ease and convenience from 
any of the cittes of Canada to New York in 
lesa than twenty-four hours, taking Niagara 
inhis way,tfhe please. There are raliroads 
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throughout all the New England States to 
every town of importance, and some thonu- 


sands of miles are in progress in the south 
and west, 


short atime as in America, and the facili- 
ties are every day increasing. The Ohio 
already joins the Delawure, by a railroad 


250 miles long, and ina few years a traveller 


may be able to pass from the gulf of New- 
foundlana to the gulf of Mexico—from 
potetss to orange groves—in a very few 


day 

r ‘AILWAY, ATMOSPHERIC OF PNKUMA- 
T10.—This invention consisted in exhaust- 
{ug a tube lying between the rails, in front 
of a piaton to which the carriages were at- 
tached by a convenient air-tight apparatus. 
The pressure of the alr behind the piston 
forced it on, and consequently the carriages 
in connection with it, 
effected by powerful alr pumps, 
a steam engine at the terminus. 
trivance seemed to anawer very well; 
jt was not, in practice, 
AS traction by locomotives, 
similar is being adapted, for the trans- 


There is the least improvement 
in the efhve etates, In no other country 
may such vast tracts be traversed in so 



























particles conglomerate, and produce, aC 
cording to the temperature of the medium 
through which they descend, rain, mist, 
snow, or hall. 

RAIN'BOW, in Meteorology, an arch or 
seinicircle exhibited in a rainy sky, and 
some similar situations, opposite to the 
sun, adorned with the prismatic colours 
and formed by the refraction of the rays of 
light tn apherical drops of water. The inner 
bow is produced by a refraction at the en- 
trance of the drop, a reflection from its 
back, and a refraction at ita exit, or by two 
refractions and one reflection, The outer 
bow by two refractions and two reflections 
within the drop; and, since much of the 
light is dispersed by the two reflections, 
the outer bow is fainter than the inner. 
As all the drops tn a shower are affected at 
the eame tine, so all the colours of light 
are visible anywhere to a spectator whose 


The exbaustion was | back is to the sun, in circles which are from 
worked by | 54 to 51 degrees and from 42 to 40 degrees 

The con- | from the eye; but in the two bows the 
but | colours are reversed. A Jine passing from 
found 60 economical | the sun through the eye of the spectator 
Bomothing | goes to the centre of the bow, go that the 


height of the bow ia inversely as the height. 


mission of parcels underground, from one | of the sun; and, if the sun is more than 42 


part of London to another; as the tube ne 
this instance has no longitudinal opening 
fur the purpose of connection with anything 
external, there is lesa complication and 
less leakage. 

BAIN (regn: Sax.), in Meteorology, va- 
pour precipitated upon the carth in the 
form of drops of water. Rain is the return 
to the earth, in condensed drops, of the 
aqueous vapours which are continually 
rising into the atmosphere by evaporation : 
the condensation being occastoned by a 
change in the general temperature, by a 
collfaion produced by contrary currents, or 
py a cloud passing into a cold stratum of 
air. The power of the air to hold water in 
solution increases in a much higher ratio 
than the teinperature. Hence, when two 
masses of uir, saturated with moisture, and 
of different temperatures, are mixed, the 
resulting compound is not capable of hold- 
ing the whole water in solution, and a part 
ja, in consequence, precipitated asrain. As 
the whole atmosphere, when saturated, is 
calculated nat to hold in solution more 
water than would form a sheet five inches 
in depth, while the mean annual depoatt of 
rain and dew js probably from 35 to 40 
inches, it is obvious that the supply of 
atmospheric moisture must be renewed 
mary times in the course of a year. (See 
AiR, Foa, &c.) The quantity of ratn preci- 
pitated from the atmosphere depends upon 
avariety of circumstances—on the previous 
hygrometric state of the unmixed portions 
of air, their difference of heat, the eleva- 
tion of their mean temperature, and the 
extent a de Sc et aac na ed the combination which takes 


or 84 degrees high, there can be no bow, 
Of course, as it ia a mere optical effect, 
depending on the posttion of the eye, no 
two persons can see the same bow, An 
artifictal rainbow may be produced in sun- 
shine by scattering drops of water in any 
convenient way to a auMicient height in 
the alr, and the spectator standing between 
them and the sun, with his back to the 
latter. Magnificent ratnbows are often pro- 
duced alao by the mist and spray which 
rise from waterfalis.—--~LUNAR RAINBOW, 
The moon sometimes also exhibita the 
phenomenon of an Iris, by the refraction 
of her rays in drops of rain in the night 
time. The lunar bow has all the colours of 
the solur, but much fainter.—-MARINE 
Ratxaow, a phenomenon sometimes ob- 
served in an agitated sea, when the wind 
carrying the tops of the waves aloft, and 
aie aun’s rays falling upon them, are re 
racte 

ALY: GAUGE, PLU Se 
(pluvia, rain; and metron, Im 
an instrument to measure the to uaueity of 
rain which falls at any place In a gtven 
time. A very simple and convenient rain- 
gauge oonalsts of a strong cylindrical ves 
sel of copper terminated above by afunnel, 
having an opening which ts some multiple 
of the sum of the areas of the copper vessel 
and of a glass tube of equal height, so fixed 
into one aide of it that water in one will 
rise to the same height in the_other; s 
graduated scale is attached to the glass 
tube. Suppose that the arca of the opening 
of the funnel is ten times the area of the 
vessel and glass tube takep together. one 


or 
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tenth of an inch of rai# will show an inch 
on the graduated scale attuched to the 
tube. In fixing one of these gauges care 
must be taken that the rain may have free 
access to it; hence the tops of build- 
{uge are usually the best places, When 
the quantities of rain collected in them at 
different places are compared, the inatru- 
ments ought to be fixed at the same heights 
above the ground at both places, because 
it is found that, at different heights, the 
quantities are always different, even at the 
saine place. 

RAISINS (grapes: Fr.), grapes perfectly 
rive, and dried either in an oven or by the 
heat of the sun; in the latter case they are 
richer and sweeter. The best raisins come 
from Spain, Portugal, Calabria, and other 
places in the south of Europe; there are 
also very fine ones brought from Smyrna, 
Damascus, and Egypt; their quality, how- 
ever, in a great measure depends upon the 
method of their cure, The fluest are those 
of the sun—the plumpest bunches are left 
to ripen fully upon the vine, after their 
stalks have been half cut through. [See 
GRAPE.) 

RA'IAFE (Sanscrit), a title given to the 
native princes of India, their dominions 
being termed raj. The words are connected 
with the Latin rez, regis, king. 

RAKE, the nautical language to ineline. 
The word is applied to masts, sterns, stern- 
posts, &c, Masts generally rake aft: some 
few of them rake forward. The rake of the 
mast has considerable influence on the 
rate of sailing; ita chief effect seems to be 
the diminishing that tendency which all 
sills have, to depress the ship’s head.—— To 
rake a ship, is to fire into her head, or stern, 
in the direction of her length, or along her 
decks; 80 a8 to sweep them from end to 
end, and thus, probably, cause great slaugh- 
ter. Jt is similar to what is termed enjilad- 
ing by engineers, 

RALLENTAN'DO, in Music, an Itallan 
term, implying that the time of the passage 
over which it is pluced ig to be gradually 
rendered slower. 

RAL‘LOS, in Ornithology, the Rail, which 





see, 

RAM (Saz.), in Zoology, the malo of the 
sheep or ovine genus; in some parts of 
England called atup.—-- Ram, in Astronomy 
{See ARIES). See also BATTERING RAM. 

RAM’ADAN, or RHAM’/ADAN, the great 
fast or lent of the Mohammedans. It bhe- 
gins with the new moon of theninth month 
of the Mq@hammedan year; and ends the 
day preceding the Bairam. During the 
Ramadan, the day !8 spent in devotion ; 
and the night also, by the morerigid. But, 
generally speaking, the arrival of sunset fs 
the commencement of indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table. The Mahometans 
call this month holy, and believe that as 
long as it lasts the gates of paradise ure 
gpen, and those of hell shut. 

RAMEN’TUM (serapings or chips: Lat.), 
fn Botany, the loose scales that are fre- 
quently found on tae stalks of the fronds 


of ferns. 
RAMIFICATION (ramus, a branch; and 
facio,¥ make: Lat), any small branch issu- 
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ing from a large one, particularly the very 
minute branches issuing from the larger 
arteries.—_—-In Botany, the manner in 
which a tree produces its branches or 
boughs. 

RA'MOUS (ramosus, branching: Zat.), in 
Botany, having lateral divisions or being 
full of branches, 

RAMP (rampe, a slope: Fr.), in Architee- 
ture, & concave bend, or slope, in any upper 
member. 

RAM’/PANT (F*.), in Heraldry, an epithet 
for a lion, leopard, or other beast, when it 
stands on its hinder legs, and rears up its 
fore feet in the posture of climbing, show- 
ing only its profile. It ia different from 
sulient, in which the beast seems to he 
springing forward.—— Rampant gardant, ia 
when the animal stands on its hinder legs, 
looking full-faced; Rampant regardant,when 
4a pends on its hinder legs, but looks be- 

nd. 

RAM’/PART (rempart: Fr.), in Fortifica- 
tion, an elevation or mound of earth round 
4 place, capable of resisting the cannon of 
an enemy; and formed into bastions, cur- 
tains, &c. It is made of earth, taken out 
of the ditch; and the lower part of its out- 
ward slope ia usually formed of masonry. 
The advantage of earth 18 that balls bury 
themselves in it, instead of splintering the 
works and rebounding, to the great injury 
of the besieged. It is, therefore, more 
durable than stone or bricks. The rampart 
is gouerally about eighteen feet in height. 

RA’NA (a frog: Lat.), in Zoology, a genus 
of batrachian reptiles, including the frogs. 

RANGHK, in Gunnery, the horizontal die- 
tance to which a shot or shell is pro- 
jected. But for the resistance of the air 
the path of a projectile would be a parabola; 
and the greatest range would be obtained 
by discharging the projectile at an angle 
of 45°, But the path actually described is 
very different from a parabola; and the 
angle producing the greatest range can 
be found only by experiment,_— RANGE, 
among Mariners, a quantity of cable, equal 
to the depth of the water, laid on deck, that 
when the anchor is cast loose from the 
bow it may receive no check before it 
reaches the bottom. 

RA’/NGER (ranger, to place: Fr.), an offi- 
cer whose duty it was to walk through the 
forest, and present all trespassers at the 
wext forest court. The rangerships of the 
royal forests are honorary offices, with 
salaries attached, 

RANK (ranc: Sazx.), the degree of eleva- 
tion which one man holds in respect to 
another. This is particularly defined with 
regard to the nobility, to all officers of 
state, and all officers of the army and navy. 
—— RANK, in military tactics, the stramht 
line which the soldiers of 8 battalion 
or squadron make as they stand side by 
side.—— RANK AND FILE, & name givon 
to the men carrying firelocks, and standing 
in the ranks, in which are included the cor- 
porals. 

RAN’SOM (rancon: Fr.), money paid for 
redeeming a captive, or for obtaining the 
Iberty of a prisoner of war, 

RAN‘/TYERS, a sect which took ita rise in 
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a@ secession from the Wesleyan connection, 
on the ground that too much attention was 
paid to order in conducting religious wor- 
ship; and too little zeal was displayed in 
field preaching. The Ranters parade the 
streets and fields, singing hyinns and 
preaching. And, unlike all other Metho- 
dists, they allow females to address a con- 
gregation. They hold camp meetings an- 
nually, and differ from the parent stock in 
many of the outward ceremonies. They 
are most numerous in America, 

RA/NULA (Lat.: a dim. of rana,a frog), 
in Medicine, a tumour under the tongue, 
supposed to bear some resemblance to a 
frog. It generally arises froin some ob- 
struction of the ducts of the salivary 
giands; and usually results in a trouble- 
gome ulcer, 

RANUNCULA’CEA, a natural order of 
exogenous polypetalous plants, for the 
most part herbs. The calyx and corolla 
differ considerably in the different genera, 
amongst which are to be found the well- 
known buttercups (RANUNOULUS) ANE- 
MONES, CLEMATIS, COLUMBINE, HELLE- 
BORE, LARKSPUR, MONKSHOOD (AOONI- 
TUM),and PEony. The stamens and seeds 
are usually numerous. The plants abound 
tu cold damp climates, and possess narcoti- 
co-acrid properties, many being poisonous. 

RKLANUN‘CULUGS (Lat.: a dim. of rana, a 
frog, because many of the species inhabit 
moist places), in Botany, a perennial much 
cultivated in gardens, bearing a flower of a 
globular shape. Also the systematic name 
of a genus of plants, of which the globe 
ranunculus, the crowfoot, and the butter- 
cup, are species. 

RANZ DES VAOHES,in Music,airs among 
the Swiss shepherds, played while they tend 
their flocks and herds. It consists of a few 
simple intervals, is adapted to their inatru- 
ment (the Alpenhorn, horn of the Alps), and 
has an uncommon effect in the echoes of 
the mountains. This effect becoming inti- 
mately associated with the locality of Swit- 
zerland, explains the many anecdotes of 
the home-sickness caused by the sound of 
the Ranz des Vaches, when heard by Swiss 
in foreign countries, 

RAPE, a division of a county; it some- 
times means the same as a hundred, and at 
other times includes several hundreds; 
thus Sussex is divided into six rapes, every 
one of which, besides its hundreds, has a 
castle, a river, and a forest belonging to it. 
Similar districts in other counties are called 
tithings, lathes, or wapentakes.——In Bo- 
tany, 8 biennial plant, the Brassica rapa of 
botanists. Rape is cultivated in many parts 
of England, partly on account of its seed, 
which ts crushed for oll, and partly for its 
leaves as food for sheep.—— RAPR-OAKE is 
the adhering masses of the husks of rape- 
seed, after the oil has been expressed ; they 
are reduced to powder by a malt-mill or 
other machine, and are used either as a 
top-dressiug for crops of different kinds, or 
are drilled along with turnip seed, 

RAPH’ANUS (Lat: from raphanos ; Gr.), 
in Botany, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Cru- 
etfere, containing the radish, of which many 
varieties are jn cultivation. 





RA/PHE (raphe, fiine: Gr.), in Anatomy, 
aterm applied t4 any parte which appear 
aa if they had been sewed together, a dis- 
tinct seam being observable.——In Botany, 
the vascular cord connecting the nucleus 
of an ovule and the placenta, in those cases 
where the base of the former is removed 
from the hilum. 

RAPH’IDES (raphis, a needle: Gr.), in 
Botany, the needle-like crystals frequently 
found fn the cells of plants. They are of 
microscopic minuteness and usually consist 
of phosphate and oxalate of lime, 

RAPHID‘IA (raphis, a needle: Gr.), in 
Etymology,a genus of neuropterous insects, 
The head is of a horny substance and de- 
pressed; the tall {s armed with a slender 
horny weapon, not bifid at the extremity, 
They are common in the neighbourhood of 
woods and streanis in July; and from the 
facility with which they turn the front of 
the body, they have been called snake flies. 

RAP’IDS (rapidus, swift: Lat.), the part 
of a river where the velocity of the current 
is very considerable, owing to a descent of 
the earth, not sufficient to occasion such a 
full of the water as is deemed a cascade or 
cataract. 

RAREFAC’TION (rarefacio, I make thin: 
Lat.), in Physics, the act or process of ex- 
panding or distending bodies; so that, the 
intervals between their particles being aug: 
mented, they occupy more room, or appear 
under a larger bulk without accession of 
any new matter, Rarefaction {8 opposed to 
condensation. It has been proved, by ex- 
periments with the air pump, that air may 
be 80 rarefied as to occupy a space 13,000 
times greater than in ordinary circum- 
stances. (See AIR, ATMOSPHERE, &¢.] 

RASO’RES (scratchers: Lat.), an order of 
birds, synonymous with the Gallina, and 
including those which have strong feet, 
provided with obtuse claws for scratching 
grains, &c., such as the pheasants, grouse, 
and barn-door fow). 

RAS’PBERRY, the fruit of a bramble, or 
species of Rubus. Several varieties are cul- 
tivated, differing in the size and colour of 
the fruit, which is either red, flesh-culoured, 
or yellow. A light soil {a best suited tothe 
culture of the raspberry, and an eastern or 
western exposure, slightly shaded. It ig 
generally propagated by suckers, 

RAT (Fy.), 8 well known quadruped of 
the genus Mus, which infests houses, 
stores, and ships; an animal equally trou- 
blesoine and destructive. The species at 
present common in this countrg, culled the 
Norway rat (Mus decumanus) was intro- 
duced from Asia forty or fifty years ago, 
and has entirely extirpated the black rat 
(M. rattus), or old British spectes, 

RATAFI’A, a liquor made by steeping 
the kernels of apricots, cherries, &c. in 
brandy. In France, ratajfla is the generic 
name of all 4. ra compounded with alco- 
hol, sugar, and the odoriferous or flavour- 
ing principles of vegetables. 

RATOHET, in Horotogy, &c., an arm, 
moving on a centre at one extremity, and 
abutting at the other against the teeth of 
the ratchet wheel, which it allows to turn 
in one dJrection, but not in the others, iy 
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which case it ta called dso adetent, Some-{| RA’TION (raéio, a computation: Lai.), 


times a ratchet is jointed freely to a recip- 
rocating driver, for the purpose of giving 
continuous motion to a wheel; it is then 
called a cliek or paul. The teeth of the 
detent wheel are cut like those of a saw. 

pATOn hy among Miners, fragments of 
stone. 

RATE (ratus, calculated : Lat.), an assess- 
ment by the pound for public purposes; 
as, for the poor, the highways, church 
repairs, county expenses, &c¢. 

RATE OF A SHIP, in the Navy, the or- 
der or class of a ship, according to its mag- 
nitude or force. There are three classes of 
ships : rated ships, commanded by captains; 
sloopa and vessels, by commanders; an 
third class, by lieutenants. Rated ships 
are divided into six clusses :—ist, three- 
deckers ; 2nd, two-deckers, having at least 
700 men ; Srd, ships having from 600 to 800 
men; 4th, ships having from 400 to 600 
men; 5th, ships having from 250 to 400 
men ; 6th, ships having less than 250 men. 

RATH’ OFFICE, in Mineralogy, a kind of 
garnet found in Sweden. Its colour is a 
dingy brownish vlack, and it is a compa- 
nied with calcareous spar and small crystals 
of Hornblende. 

RATIFICA’TION (ratus, established ; and 
facio, I make: Lat.), the solemn act by 
which authority ia given to an instrument, 
&c. It is most usually applied to the 
sanctions given by government to treaties 
contracted by their representatives, 

RA‘TIO (Lat.), in Mathematics, the re- 
lutions between two quantities; an arith- 

ratio consists in their difference, 
and a geometrical ratio, in their quotient. 
Thus, the arithmetical ratio between 8 and 
6 is 8 — 6, or 3, which added to the less will 
make the greater; or tuken from the 
greater will make the less. The geometri- 
cal. ratio between 6 and 2 is ¢ or 3, and the 
less being multiphed by 3 will make the 
greater; or the greater divided by 8 will 
make the less. Ratio is expressed by two 
dots, thusa:b,or6:4. Ratiosare suscep- 
tible of various changes in form, without 
alteration of value. Thus the same quan- 
tity may be added to or taken from each 
term of an arithinetical ratio, &c, Hach 
term of a geometrical ratio may be multi- 
plied or divided by the same number. The 
first term of a ratio is termed the antece- 
dent, the second the consequent, the equality 
of ratios constitutes proportion (which see]. 
Ratios are compounded by multiplying the 
anteceden® together, and the consequents 
together, and this is the foundation of the 
rule of compound proportion. Duplicate 
ratio istheratio of the squares of two quan- 
tities thus a2: 02is the duplicate ratloofa :b, 
Triplicate ratio is the ratio of the cubes of 
two quantities : thus a ; 3 is the triplicate 
ratio of a :0.—— Prime and ultimate ratio, 
the relation which two variable quantities 
bear to each other when they are first sup- 
posed to be generated, and are indefinitely 
small, hence called primé; or the relation 
of two variable quantities to each other at 
the instant of vanishing, or becoming in- 
definitely small, and hence called ultimate 


ratio. 


the proportion or fixed allowance of pro- 
visions, drink, forage, &c. assigned to each 
soldier for his daily subsistence. Seamen 
in the navy alzo have rations of certain 
articles. 

RATIONA‘LE (ratio, a theory: Lat.), the 
account or solution of any phenomenon, ex- 
plaining the principles on which it depends. 

RA’/TIONALISTS (ratio, the reason : Lat.), 
a term used to denote those who consider 
all the events recorded in the Scriptures as 
events happening in the ordinary course of 
nature ; and who consider the statements 
and morality of the sacred writings as sub- 
ject to the test of human reason. 

RAT’LINES, in a ship, lines which make 
the ladder steps for going up the shrouds 
and ascending to the mast-head. 

RATOON’, a sprout from the root of the 
sugar-cane, which has been cut. 

RATTAN’, a slender cane obtained from 
several species of Calamus, plants belonging 
to the order of palms, and growing in 
India and the Indian archipelago. The 
walking sticks imported under the name of 
Penang lawyers area kind of rattan. In- 
mense quantities are consumed in Indiaand 
Europe, but more particularly in China. 
For cane work they should be chosen long, 
of a bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, 
of a small size, and not brittle. 

RAT’TLESNAKE, the common name for 
certain poisonous snakes inhabiting Ame- 
rica, and belonging to the genus Cro- 
talus (Krotalon, a rattle: Gr.), from three to 
eight feet in length, with several horny 
cells at the tail, which, when moved, pro- 
duce a loud rattling neise. The head is 
broad, triangular, and flat; the eyes bril- 
Hant, the mouth large, and the tongue 
forked. The sound of the rattle is said to 
be audible at the distance of twenty yards, 
and is thus useful in giving warning of the 
approach of the reptile. Its bite is attended 
with frightful consequences. There are 
two species, the Crotalus horridus of the 
United States, and the Crotalus durissimus 
of Guiana. They are sluggish, move 
slowly, and bite only when provoked, or to 
kill their prey. They feed chiefly on birds, 
squirrels, &c., which they are supposed to 
have the power of fascinating. 

RAT’TLESNAKE ROOT, a North Amert- 
cau plant, the Polygala senega of botantsats., 
It is a stimulant, and is believed to be 
serviceable in case of the bite of a rattle- 
snake. 

RAV‘KLIN, in Fortification, a detached 
work composed of two faces, forming sa- 
lient angles, and raised before the counter- 
scarp. When used to cover the approach 
to a bridge, it is called a téte du pont. It is 
employed also in field fortification, 

RA‘VEN (hrafn: A. Sae@.), the Corvus coraxn 
of ornithologists, 8 well known bold and 
sagacious British bird, the largest of the 
genus with us. It builds in high trees or 
rocks; is long lived, feeds on all sorts of 
carrion, and has an exquisite sense of smell. 

RAY (raie: Fr.; from radius: Las), in 
Optics, a beam of light, pro ted from a 
radiant point; said to be direct, if it comes 
immediately from the point; reflected, {f it 





' RAY-FISH 


first strike upon any body, and ig thence 
tranamitted to the eye. The mixed solar 
beam contains: Ist. rage (03 rays, producing 
heat, but not vision and colour; 2nd. colo- 
rifle rays, producing vision and colour, but 
not heat: 8rd. chemical rays, producing 
certain effects on the composition of bo- 
dles, but neither heat, vision, nor colour. A 
ray of white light is compounded of 
several colours (see COLOUR); and it is 
diviaible into two rays of white Ngbt, hav- 
ing different properties. (See POLARISA- 
TION.) ——In Botany, the outer part or cir- 
cumference of a compound radiate flower. 
—JIn Ichthyology, a bony or cartilaginous 
ossicle in the fins of fishes, serving to sup- 
port the membrane, 

RAY’-FISH, the common name for fishes 
with cartilaginous bones, belonging to the 
genus Raia of ichthyologists. They are dls- 
tinguished by their flattened and broad dis- 
shaped body, that chiefly consists of im- 
mense pectoral fins, the rays of which 
support a broad duplicature of the skin, 
which {is continuous anteriorly with that of 
the side of the flattened head. The mouth 
is on the underside of the body, where also 
are the gill openings in two rows of fins. 
The genus Raia includes the Skates and the 
Thornback. The sting ray and the eagle 
ray belong to allied genera; whilst the 
electric ray {8 a torpedo. 

RAY’AH, the non-Mahbomedan subjects 
of the Turkish Government, who pay the 
| capitation tax. 

RAYONNA'NT, in Heraldry, an epithet 
| for any ordinary that darts forth rays like 
the gun when it shines, 

RE, in Grammar, a prefix or inseparable 
particle at the beginning of words, to repeat 
| or otherwise modify their meaning; as in 

reaction, re-export, &c. 

REACH, that part of the length of a 
river in which the stream maintains the 
same direction. 

REAO’TION (re, back; and actio, an act- 
ing: Zat.),in Physics, the resistance made 

' by all Dodies to a change from motion to 
rest or from rest to motion. It ia in reality 
' due to the necessity of a body at rest re- 
celving motion, before it can move; or a 
body fn motion losing motion, before it 
can stop, both of which require time. 

REA/GENT (re, back; and ago, I act: 
Lat,), in Chemistry, the name given to such 
bodies ag serve to detect others. 

REAL (res, property: Lat.), in Law, per- 
taining to things permanent and immov- 
able; as real estate, consisting of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, and opposed 
to personal or movable property. Real as- 
sets, assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descending to an heir, 
sufficient to answer the charges upon the 
estate created by the ancestor. 

REAL/GAR, red sulphuret of arsenic. It 
is either native or factitious. 

RE‘ALISM, in Philosophy, the opposite 
of Idealism: that philosophical system 
which concelves external things to exist in- 
dependently of our conceptions of them. 
Realism becomes materiallam {f {t considera 
matter, or physical substance, as the only 
priginal cause of things, and the soul itself 
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as a material substance. As opposed to 
Nominalism, it ig contrary to the theory 
which asserts that general terms have no 
corresponding reality, elther in or out of 
our minds, being mere words, and nothing 
more, 

RBALM (royaume, a kingdom: FY.), a 
royal jurisdiction, or the extent of a king’s 
dominions, 

REAL PRES’ENOCR, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, the supposed actual! presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist, the bread and wine being sup- 
posed to be converted into the real body 
and blood of Christ by the priest. 

REAM (a bundle: Sam), a certain quan- 
tity of paper. Twenty quires of twenty- 
four sheets each make a ream of writing 
paper; but the printers ream, or perfect 
ream of printing paper, consists of 214 
quires, or 516 sheets. Two reams maké 
what is termed a bundle. 

REAR (arriére: Fr.), a military term for 
behind. Rear-guard, a body of men that 
marches in the rear of the main body to 
protect it—Rear-rank, the last IHne of 
men that are drawn up two or more deep. 
——The rear is also & naval term applied to 
the squadron which is hindmost. 

RE’ASON (raison: Fr.), a faculty of the 
human mind by which it distinguishes 
truth from falsshood, and good from evil, 
und which enables the possessor to deduce 
inferences from facts or from propositions, 
Reason differs from understanding, which 
ig the faculty of reflection and generaliza- 
tion; aod from instinct, which {a a mere 
natural impulse, by which animals are 
directed to certain actions, necessary for 
the preservation of the individual or the 
species. Instinct has nothing to do with 
reflection or experience ; the wasp, in what- 
ever solitude it may be reared, puts a food 
which it does not use iteelf, along with its 
eggs, into a hole; and just enough of It to 
support the larva, which {ft will never gee, 
until it is able to provide for itself, 

RE’ASONING, or RATIOOCINA’/TION 
(ratiocinatio: Lat.), an operation of the mind, 
deducing some unknown proposition from 
others that are evident and known. Every 
act of reasoning necessarily includes three 
distinct judgments; two, in which the ideas 
whose relation we want to discover are 
severally compared with the middle idea; 
and a third, in which they are themselves 
connected, or disjoined, according to the 
result of that comparison. Now, as our 
judgments when put into wordg are called 
Propositions, so the expressions of our 
reasonings are termed Syllogisms. And 
hence it follows that as every act of reason- 
ing implfes three several judgments, 80 
every syllogism must include three distinct 
propositions. (See SYLLOGISM.) 

RB’BATH (rabattre, to abate: Fy.), in Ar- 
chitecture, the groove, or channel, sunk 
on the edge of any material——In arith- 
metic, Discount, which see. 

RE’BEC, An inatrument like a violin 
having three strings tuned in fifths, and 
played with a bow. It was introduced by 
the Moors into Spain. 

REBEL (rebellis+ Lat.), ono who revolts 
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from the Government to which he owes 
allegiance, either by openly renouncing its 
authority, or by taking arms and openly 
opposing it. 

RBBEL'‘LION (rebelito, a renewal of war 
by a conquered people: Lat.), an open and 
avowed renunciation of the authority of 
the government to which allegiance is due. 
It differs from Insurrection, which may be 
arising in opposition to a particular act or 
law, without a design to renounce wholly 
all subjection to the government, and 
which may lead to, but is not necessarily 
in the firat instance rebellion. Rebellion 
differs also from Mutiny, which is an in- 
surrection of soldiers or sailors against the 
authority of thetr officers. 

RE‘BDS, an enigmatical representation 
of some name, &c., by using figures or pic- 
tures instead of words. Camden tells us 
the rebus was in great esteem among our 
tvurefathers,——In Heraldry, a coat of arms 
which bears an allusion to the name of a 
person. 

REBUT’TER (rebduter, to repulse: Fy.), in 
Law,the defendant's answer to the plaintiffs 
sur-rejoinder, The fifth stuge of the pro- 
ceedings in an action if an issue has not 
been previously come to. 

RECEIPT’ (receptus, recelved: Zat.), ™m 
Commerce, an acquittance or discharge in 
writing for money received, or other valu- 
able consideration. 

REOB‘IVER (recevoir, to receive: Fy.), in 
Law, one who takes stolen goods from a 
thief, knowing them to be stolen, and 
incurs the guilt of partaking {n the crime. 
Also, one appointed to receive the rents, 
&c., accruing from the estate of an em- 
barrassed person, for the benefit of his 
creditors.——In Pneumatics, a glass vessel 
for containing that on which an experimeut 
ia to be made with the alr-pump. 

RBV’OENT (recens, lately: Lat.), a Geolo- 
gical term applied to whatever is of a date 
posterior to the introduction of man; all 
formations since that period being so 
termed. The word ia also used in Natural 
History, in contradistinction to extinct. 

RECEPTACLE (receptaculum,a place into 
which anything is received; Laz.), in Bo- 
tany, the expanded summit of the fower 
stalk upon which numerous florets are 
seated, Inthe order of Composite the re- 
ceptacie is flat, convex, or conical; in the 
Fig order the receptacle is fiushy and 
hollow; it is the part we eat, and contains 
the seeds within, where the small flowers 
originally@vere, 

RE’OIPE (take: Zat.), a Medical prescrip- 
tion ; or directions for preparing any mix- 
ture or compound. &, at the head of a 
medical prescription, signifies recipe. 

REOIP’ROCAL (rectprocua, alternating: 
Lat.), in general, something that is mutual, 
or which is returned equally on both sides, 
or that affects both parties alike.—Re 
ciprocal figures, in Geometry, are those 
which are of the same kind—triangles, for 
example, prisms, &c.; and so related that 
two efdes of one form the extremes of a 
proportion, of which two corresponding 
sides of the other form the means.—— 
Reciprocal proportions, is when of four 


terma, taken in order, the first is to the 
second, as the fourth is to the third: or 
when the first is to the second, as the reci- 
procal of the third ia to the reciprocal of 
the fourth. It is often termed Jnverse 
proportion.—Reciprocal quantities, or rée 
ciprocals, are the terms of the fractions 
representing the quantities inverted : thus 
the reciprocal of 3 ia $; tho reciprocal of 8, 
or f, is}. A quantity multiplied by its re- 
ciprocal gives unity ; thus § multiplied by 
¥. 1s equal 34 or 1; and § multiplied by 3,is 
equal to § or 1.——Reciprocal terms, in Logic, 
are those which have the same significa- 
tion ; and consequently are convertible and 
may be used for each other. 

RECITATI'VE (recito, I recite: Lat), a 
kind of musical pronunciation, in which 
the composer and the performer endeavour 
to imitate the inflections, accent, and em- 
phasis of speech ; such as that in which the 
several parts of the liturgy are rehearsed 
in cathedral churches, or that of actors on 
an operatic stage when they relate some 
event or reveal some design. 

RECK’/ONING (recan, to reckon: Saz.), 
in Navigation, an account of the ship's 
course and distance: the course being 
determined by the compaas, and the dis- 
tance by the log books, and no afd being 
had from observation.——Dead reckoning, 
is the reckoning, allowance Leing made four 
drift, lee-way, currents, &c. 

REO’ LINATE(reclinis, leaning back: Lat.), 
in Botany, bent downwards, 80 that the 
point of the leaf is lower than the base. 

RECLINA'TION (reclino, I lean back: 
Lat.), tn Dialling, the number of degrees 
which 48 dial-plane leans backwards from an 
exactly upright or vertical plane; that is, 
from the zenith. 

RECOGN’‘IZANCE(recognosco,I recognize : 
Zat.), in Law, a bond or obligation acknow- 
ledgwed in some court, or before some judge, 
with condition to do some particular act, 
as to appear at the assizes, to keep the 
peace, &c. The person who enters into 
such bond {8 called the recognizor; the per- 
son to whom he fs bound is the recognizee, 

RECOIL’ (reculer, to go back: F%.), in 
Gunnery, the retrograde motion made by 
auy piece on being discharged. This term 
is particularly applicable to pieces of ord- 
nance, which are always subject to a recoil, 
according to the sizes and the charges which 
they contaiu. To lessen the recoll of a gun, 
the platforms are generally made sloping 
towards the embrasure, 

RECONNOI'TRH (to discover: Fy.), in 
Military language, to learn by ocular in- 
spection of the situation of an enemy, or 
the nature of a piece of ground. It is one 
of the most important duties of a general, 
and must precede every considerable move- 
ment. Reconnoitering not unfrequently 
brings on engagements: for large bodies 
of troops march out to cover the recon 
noitering party, and to make prisoners if 
possible, in order to obtain ormation 
from them. 

RECORD (recordor, I call to mind: Lat) 
in Law, the authentic written testimony at 
thejudgment of a superior court, contained 








RECORDER } 
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in rolls of parchment and preserved in a 
court of record. 

RECORDER (same derts.), the chief ju- 
dicial officer of a borough or city, exercis- 
img within it, in criminal matters, the 
bbe A gas of a court of record—whence 

{a title, Recorders are now selected by 
the Crown, and must be barristers of at 
least five years’ standing. 

REOOV’ERY, or COMMON REOOVERY 
(recouvrer, to recover: Fr.),in Law,a mode 
of conveyance, by means of a fictitious 
action (see Fing), which gave the recoverer 
a feo simple absolute. Common recoveries 
are now abolished, and a new mode of 
conveyance for the use of the tenant iu 
tall substituted. (See EsTaTR TAIL.) 

RECI’ANGLE (rectus angulus, a right 
angle: Lat.),a figure whose sides are per- 
pendicular to each other. The term fs also 
sometimes used, but incorrectly, for the 
product of two quantities. 

RECTIFICATION (rectus, right; and 
facto, I make: Lat.), in Chemistry, the pro- 
cess of refining by repeated distillation or 
sublimation, in order to render the sub- 
stance purer, 

REOTOR (a director: Lat.), a term ap- 
plied to the possessors of several official 
situations; as, 1. A clergyman who has the 
charge and cure of a parish, and the pro- 
perty of the tithes, &c.; 2. The chief elec 
tive officer in several universities; 3. The 
head master of large public schools in Scot- 
Jand; 4 The governor in several convents; 
6. The superior of a seminary or college of 
the Jesuits, &e. 

REC’'TUM (rectus, straight: Laz.),in Ana- 
tomy, the third and ljast of the large intes- 
tines: so called by the older anatomists, 
from an erroneous idea that it was straight. 

RECTUS (straight: Zat.), in Anatomy, a 
name common to several pairs of muscles, 
so called on account of the straightness of 
their Abres, 

RECTUS IN OU’RIA (right, in the eye 
of the court: Zat.), in Law, one who atanda 
at the bar, no person objecting anything 
against him, Also, one who has reversed 
al outlawry, and can thereforo partake of 
the benefit of the law. 

RECUR/RENT VERSES(recurro,!I return: 
Lat.), in Poetry, verses that read the same 
backwarde as they do forwards. 

RECUR’RING (same deriv.), or CIROD- 
LATING DECIMALS, those decimals which 
arise from the dlvisions of the numerator 
ofa fraction by its denominator ; when the 
denominator includes, as factors, one or 
more prime numbers, different from 32 or 5, 
and not included in the numerator, the 
digits in such a case are repeated, ad injini- 
tum. If only a single digit is repeated, it 
isa repetend ; {f two or more digits, & pert- 
edical; if there is also a finite part, that is 
one or more digits before the repeated part, 
it is a mized, otherwise it is a purecir 

RECUR VATE (recurvo,I bend backwards: 
pate in Botany, bowed or curved down- 
wards. 

RECU'SANT (recuso, I refuse: Lai.), in 
English History, one who refuses to ac- 
knowledge the kingly supremacy in mat- 
ters of religion. 
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RED, in Physidi, one of the simple or 
primary colours of natural bodies, or rather 
of the raya of light. It has different shades 
or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vermillion, 
orange-red, &c.——The Greeks called the 
Arabian guif the Zrythrean or Red sea, 
probably from Edom or Idumea; impro- 
perly applying the meaning of Bdom (red) 
to the sea, which improper application has 
been continued to the present time. It is, 
however, conjectured by some that the 
name was given on account of the vast 
quantity of red animaicules whicb the sea 
contains, 

RED BOOK, a book containing the names 
of all peraons in the service of the state.——~ 
RED BOOK OF THB EXOHEQUER, an ancient 
record, in which are set down the names of 
all who held lands per baroniam, in the time 
of Henry Ii. 

RED/BREAST, the Erythaca (or Sylvia) 
rubecula of ornithologists, a well-known 
bird. Its fame has arisen from ita habit of 
seeking the aid of man, and fearlessly 
visiting his dwelling, during the winter 
season. 

REDEMPTION (redemptio; from redimo, 
I buy back: Lat.), in Law, the Ifberation of 
an estate from a mortgage.——~In War and 
in Commerce, the act of procuring the de- 
liverance of persons or things from the 
possession and power of captora by the 
payment of an equivalent ; as, the redemp- 
tion of a ship and cargo,—JIn Theology, 
the ransom or deliverance of sinners from 
the bondage of sin, and the penalties of 
ae violated law, by the atonement of 

at. 

RED LBAD, Minium; an oxide of Icad 
intermediate between the protoxtde and 
peroxide. 

REDOUBT’ (redoute, from redouter, to 
fear: Fy.), in Fortification, almost any kind 
of work, used to fortify a military position, 
as those constructed within othera, to pro- 
long a defence; or detached works, to 
secure a piece of ground, useful to the 
besiogers. 

REDPOLE, a name given to two species 
of the genus Linota, or linnet; namely, the 
mealy redpole (L. canescens), and the lesser 
or common redpole (L. limaria), both of 
which are winter visitors to our islands. 
The latter is easily tamed, and its lively 
habits and easy confidence render it a fa- 
vourite, 

RED SAN’DAL, or RED SAN’DERS. The 
wood of leguminous trees growing in Cey- 
lon and other parts of India, beuging to 
the genus Pterocarpus. It is of a garnet- 
red colour, and extremely hard. The old 
wood only is employed as a dye atuff, and 
the colouring matter which it yielda is by 
chemists known as santaline. 

RED’‘START, the Phenicura rutacilia, a 
beautiful bird, about five inches in length, 
which comes to this country about the 
middle of April, and leaves it in the begin- 
ning of October, The tail is of a reddish 
hue, whence the name, start being an old 
English word for tall. 

REDUOTIO AD ABSURDUM (areducing 
to an absurdity: Lat), in Logic, amode of 
argument by which the truth of & propos{ 
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tion is proved by showihg the absurdity of 
the contrary 

REDUOTION (reductio, a restoring: 
Lat.), in Arithmetic, the change of « quan- 
tity from one denomination to another,_—_ 
REDUOTION, the conversion of a metallic 
compound into a metal. It is sometimes ef- 
fected by heat alone, oxygen being driven 
off; but it generally requires along with 
heat, some deoxtdising agent, charconl be- 
ing most commonly used for that purpose, 
on the large scale. 

REDUO‘TION OF EQUA’TIONS (reductio, 
a bringing back : Lat.), in Algebra, reduc- 
ing them to the siinplest state, or clearing 
them of all superfluous quantities, by sepa- 
rating the known froin the unknown, till 
the unknown quantity is found on one side, 
and the Known ones on the other, 

REDUPLICA‘TION (re, again; and du- 
penne. a doubling: JZat.), in Logic, a 

ind of condition expressed in a proposi- 
tion; indicating or assigning the manner 
in which the predicate ts attributed to the 
subject. 

REED (reod: Saz.), the common name of 
many aquatic plants. In general], it denotes 
a kind of long, hollow, knotted grass that 
grows iu fens and watery places.——REEpD, 
in Music, the small elastic plate which, by 
its vibration, produces the sound of certain 
instruments. 

REEF, amongst Australian gold-miners, 
a vein of quartz, penetrating rocks of silu- 
vian age, and varying in thickness from a 
few inches to forty or fifty fect, with a con- 
siderable extent as to length and depth. 
Gold {8 frequently found disseminated in 
such reefs, and is extracted by crushing 
the quartz to powder and treating it with 
mercury, 

REE’FING (reef, a part of a sail taken in: 
Dut.),& nautical term for the taking up a 
sail in a great gale of wind, 80 as to diminish 
{ts surface,.—_—- REEF-TAOKLBE,a tackle upon 
deck, communicating with its pendant, pass- 
ing through a biock at the top-mast head, 
and through a hole in the top-sall yard- 
arm, and attached to a cringle below the 
jowest reef. It is used to pull the skirts 
of the top-sails close to the extremities of 
the yards, to lighten the labour of reefing, 

REENTERING ANGLE, in Fortification, 
the angle of a work which points inwards, 
towards the place to be deferded. 

REFEOTION (refectio, a refreshment; 
Lat.), among certain Ecclesiastics, a spare 
meal or repast just sufficing for the support 
of life ; nce the hall in convents, and 
other communities, where the monks, nuns, 
&c. take their refections or meals in com- 
mon, is called the refectory. 

REFBRED’ (refero, I consult: Lat.), one 
to whose decision a thing ts referred ; par- 
ticularly, a person appointed by a court to 
hear, examine, and decide a cause between 
parties, pending before the coart. 

REF’ERENCE (same deriv.), in Law, the 
act of referring a matter in dispute to the 
decision of an arbitrator. Also, in the 
court of chancery, the referring a matter 
to a chief clerk, taxing master, &c.,to exa- 


tnine and certify the result.--—- REFERENOK, 
(n Printing, a mark in the text of a work 
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referring to a similar one in the side or 
at the bottom of the page. 

REFINING (rafiner, to purify : Fr.), in 
general, is the art or practice of purifying a 
thing ; including not only the assaying or 
refining of metals, but likewige the clariti- 
cation of liquors, 

REFLECTION, or REFLEX‘ION (re- 
flecto,I bend back: Zat.), in Mecbanies, the 
rebound of one body from the surface of 
another.—— REFLECTION OF LIGHT, the 
turning of aray from a body against which 
it has impinged ; a reflecting 1s necessarily 
a polished surface. Light and heat, in re- 
floctions, follow the law of perfectly elas- 
tic bodies; that is,‘ theangle of incidence 
{s equal to the angle of reflection. This 
enables us to ascertain with ease the path 
of a reflected ray; and to explain how it its 
that: 1. Plane mirrors alter the apparent 
position but not the size of an object; 
2. Concave mirrors bring rays to a focus, 
and either increase or diminish the appa- 
rent size of an object, according as it ia iu 
one or other of the conjugate foci; and 3. 
convex mirrors disperse rays, and diminish 
the apparent size of an object. 

RE'FLEX (reflecus, bent back: Jat.), in 
Painting, a term used to denote those places 
in a picture which are supposed to be {llu- 
minated by a light reflected from sone 
other body, represented in the same piccte, 
——REFLEX VISION, that performed by 
means of reflected rays, as from mirrors. 

REFORMA’TION (reformatio; from re- 
formo, I amend: Lat.), the term applied by 
Protestants universally, to denote the 
change from the Roman Catholic to the 
Protestant religion, which was first begun 
effectually in Germany, by Luther, A.p, 1517, 
but had commenced in England one hun- 
dred years earlier by Wickliffe. No one 
anticipated the quarter whence the frst 
blow would bestruck. Leo X. was created 
pope in 1618; and, little affected by the 
universal desire fur reformation in the 
church—a desire expressed in the strongest 
terms by the most eminent Roman Catholic 
writers of the time, who in unmeasured 
terms inveigh against the universal cor- 
ruption of morals from the very head 
of the church down toits most humble 
members, he seemed placed at its head 
merely to employ its revenues in the gra- 
tification of hig princely tastes. Albert, 
elector of Ments and archbishop of Magde- 
burg, a prince of & similar character, re- 
ceived from Leo, in 1516, under the pre- 
tence of raising money for the erection of 
8t, Peter’s at Rome, permission to sell in- 
dulgences within his own jurisdiction, on 
condition of sharing the profits with the 
pope. In this traffic, Albert employed, 
among others, John Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk of Leipsic, who went about from 
place to place, carrying on his trade with 
the most unblushing assurance. Luther 
an Augustine monk of Erfurt,—a man uo 
powerful mind, and distinguished more for 
his arden. piety and strong love of truth 
than for deep erudition,—set his face 
against this abuse, first in his sermons,and 
afterwards in ninety-five theses, or ques- 
tions, which he affixed to the door of the 
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church, Oct, 81, 1517. This Jed to several 
public disputations, in which be had sucha 
decided advantage over his antagonists, 
that he, who was hardly known before, 
became the public champion of all who 
Jamented the degeneracy of the church. 
The Franeiscans were intrusted with the 
sale of indulgences in Switzerland; and 
executed their commission with equal zeal 
and imprudence. They were successfully 
opposed by Zuinglius, who was not inferior 
to Luther himself {n courage and determi- 
nation. The disputes between the Roman 
Catholic and reformed churches were long 
a source of many calamities; arising from 
the attempts to arrest the progress of 
reformation; until they were terminated 
{in Germany, by the peace of Augsburg in 
1855. In this country the Reformation 
triumphed from the very beginning, with 
the exception of the interval of Mary’s 
reign, and has remained permanent. 

REFRAOTION (refractus, broken: Lat.), 
in Optics, the deviation of a ray of light 
from a right line in entering a medium of 
different density. The great law of refrac- 
tion, which holds with regard to all bodies 
and all mediums, is, that a body passing ob- 
liquely out of one medium into another 
in which it meets with leas resistance, ia 
refracted or turned towards the perpendi- 
cular ; and, on the contrary, in passing out 
of one medium into another in which the 
resistance is greater, it is refracted or turned 
from the perpendicular.——The ratio of the 
lines of the angles of incidence and refrac- 
tion 1g called the index of refraction; it is 
different in different media, and {fs ob- 
tained, for each, by experiment—being 
that which is obtained when Hght passes 
from a vacuum into the medium. It en- 
ables us to ascertain the path of a ray, 
passing through any medium, or any 
number of media; to ascertain the foci of 
convex media, and the amount of diver- 
gences produced by those which are con- 
cave, Whatever the number or kind of 
media through which a ray of Hght may 
pass, {te path is the same, from which- 
ever of its extremities it begins its mo- 
tlons.——Astronomical refraction, the ap- 
parent angular elevation of the celestial 
bodies above the true places; caused by 
the passage of light through the atmo- 
sphere of the earth. Since the refractive 
power of an wriform fluid {s found to be 
proportional to its density, and the density 
of the air continually diminishes, as ita 
distance from the earth increases, the path 
of a ray which traverses the atmosphere 
obiiquely must be a curve. The existence 
of atmospheric refraction was known at a 
very early pertod. It is clear that the place 
of distant or elevated terrestrial objects 
must be affected by refraction due to the 
atmosphere: this effect is called terrestriat 
refraction..— Double refraction. Oertain 
substances have the power of decompos- 
ing # ray of white light into two others 
which are refracted at different angles, and 
are found to possess very different proper- 
ties, (See DOUBLE REFRACTION aud Po- 
LARIZATION.] 

REFUGEE! (refugio, I take refuge with; 





Lat.), in Political Aistory, a term sprites to 
the French Protestants, who, on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, fied from the 
persecution of France. The same term was 
also applied to the French priests and other 
royalists who sought an asylum in this 
country at the commencement of the revo- 
lution, towards the end of the last century 
They were also styled émigrés. 

REGA’LIA (things pertaining to the 
king: Lat), in Law, the rights and prero- 
gativey of the sovereign power; also the 
ensigns of royalty, the crown, sceptre, &c, 
worn by our kings and queens at their cc- 
ronation. They consist of the Crown used 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria (see 
Crown]. St. Edwards Crown, of gold embe!- 
Hated with diamonds and other precious 
stones, nade for the coronation of Charles 
IL, and used at all subsequent coronations 
except the last. It was stolen by Blood 
from the Tower in May, 1761. The Prince of 
Wales’ Crown, of pure gold without jewels. 
The Queen Consort's Crown, of gold set with 
dfamonds, and other stones. The Queen's 
Diadem, made for the queen of James ITI, ; 
{tis adorned with diamonds and pearls. Si. 
Edward s Staff, of beaten gold four feet seven 
{nchea long, surmounted by an orb, con- 
tatning, according to tradition,a part of the 
true cross. This is carried before the sove- 
reign at a coronation. The Royal Sceptre, 
or sceptre with the cross, 2 feet @ inches 
long, made of gold, the pommel embel- 
lished with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds; 
the cross with various jewels, and a large 
table diamond inthe centre. This is placed 
{n the sovereign’s right hand at the coro- 
nation by the officiating archbishop. The 
Rod of Egutty,or sceptre with the dove, made 
of gold enriched with diamonds. This is 
placed in the sovereign's left hand at a coro- 
nation. The Queen Consort's Sceptre, of gold 
adorned with precious stones. The Ivory 
Sceptre, made for the queen of JamesII. bear 
inga doveof whiteonyx. A Sceptre thought 
to have been made for Mary queen of Wil- 
Ham III. The Ouriana, a pointless sword 
of mercy, made of steel adorned with gold, 
Two Swords of Justice, temporal and ecclesi- 
astical, which are carried before the sove- 
reign atacoronation. Armilla, or bracelets ; 
Spurs; the Ampulia, or anointing veasel, an d 
Spoon for receiving the sacred oil from the 
ampulla ;—all these objects being used ata 
coronation, The Golden Salt Cellar, shaped 
like a castle, The Baptismal Font employed 
at the christening of the royal children, and 
8 service of sacramental plate, All these 
articles are preserved in the ToWer of Lon- 
don, where the public fs permitted to see 
them. Regalia of thechurch, are the rights 
and privileges which cathedrals, &c., enjcy 
by royal grants. This term is particularly 
used for such lands and hereditaments as 
have been given by different sovereigns to 
the church. 

REGAR’DANT (F¥.), in Heraldry, looking 
behind; used for alion, &c. with the face 
turned towards the back in an attitude of 
vigilance. 

REGATTA, & name given to yacht and 
boat races on different parts of the coast, or 
on large rivers. The word ig adopted from 
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the Regatta in Venice, where boats contain- 
ing one person only, contend for prizes on 
the canais that intersect that city, 

REGELA‘TION (freezing again : Lat.), a 
term applied to a property possessed by 
ice. If two pfeces of it are brought into 
contact, even in hot water, they will be fro- 
zen together. 

RE/GENT (regeus, governing: Lat.), one 
who governs a kingdom during the minor- 
ity, absence, or incapacity of the rightful 
monarch.-——In English untversities, a mas- 
ter of arts becomos a regent, after a short 
perlod, and therefore a member of the go- 
verning body of the university ; having a 
vote in convocation and congregation, at 
Oxford, and in the senate at Cambridge. 
——A member of a board or corporate body 
inthe state of New York, which has power 
to grant acta of incorporation for colleges, 
and to visit and f{nspect all colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools in the state. 

REGIMEN (a guiding: Lat.), the regu- 
lation of diet, or in a more general sense, 
of all the non-naturals, with a view to pre- 
serve or resture health.—In Grammar, 
that part of syntax, or construction, which 
regulates the dependency of words; and 
the alterations which one occasions or re- 
quiresin another connected with it. 

REGIMENT (Fr, from reyo, I govern: 
Lat.}, in Military affairs, a body of troops, 
either horse, foot, or artillery ; the infan- 
tr) consisting of one or more battalions, 
and commanded by a colonelor Heutenant- 
colone)l,_—_—- Reg: mentals, the uniform cloth- 
ing of the army. 

RE'GION (rego; from rego, J govern: 
Lat.), in Geography, a large extent of land 
inhabited by many people of the same nation 
and inclosed within certai limits or bounds. 

REG‘ ISTER (regustre: Fr.), an official ac- 
count of the proceedings of a public body, 
ara book in which are entered and recorded 
memoirs, acts, and minutes, for the purpose 
of preserving them, or making thcm easi- 
ly accessible for reference.—~ Register, in 
printing, such an accurate arrangement of 
the lines and pages, that those printed on 
one side of the sheet shall fall exactly on 
those of the other.——Among lotter-found- 
ers, the Inner part of the mould jn which 
the printing types are cast... Register, in 
chemistry and the arts, an aperture with a 
lid, stopper, or sliding plate, in a furnace, 
stove &c., for regulating the admission of 
air, and thus increasing or diminishing the 
heat of the flre.——Partsh Register, a book 
in which are recorded the baptisms of chil- 
dren, andthe marriages and burials in a 
parish.—— Register ship, w ship which ob- 
tained permission from the King of Spain, 
or the Council of the Indies, to trade to the 
Spanish West Indies ; and was registered 
before sailing. 

REGISTRATION OF DEEDS, the obliga- 
tion, by law, which exists in certain places, 
of registering certain deeds, Its intention 
was to give notice to purchasers of incun- 
brances existing on estates. But a party 
actually or constructively aware of incum- 
brances not registered, is bound by such 


gnowiledge. 
RE’GIOM DO/NUM (a royal gift: Lat.), 
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[REaULT? 
an annual grant of public money in aid of 
the maintenanceof the Preabytertan clergy 
in Ireland. It was first given by William 
He an. 1690, and the grant was remodolled 
n i 

RE’/GIUS PROFES’SOR (a royal profes- 
sor: Lat.), in Literature, a title given to 
five readers or lecturers in the university 
of Oxford ; so called from these professor- 
ships having been founded by Henry VIIL 
In the Scottish universities this name is 
given to professors for whom a chair has 
been created with an endowment from the 
crown. 

REG'LET, or RIG/LET (a dim. of regle, a 
rule: Fr.), in Architecture, a flat narrow 
moulding, used chiefly in panels and com- 
partments, to scparate the parts or members 
from each other, and to form knots, frets, 
and other ornainenta.——In Printing, a 
ledge or thin slip of wood exactly planed, 
used to separate Jines and make the work 
more open. 

REGRA‘TER (regrattver, to forestall : Fr.) 
one who buys and resells in the same fair 
or market. He differs from a forestaller, who 
1g one that buys on the road to the market 

REG’ULA (a rule: Lat.), in Archgology, 
the book of rules, &c. of a monastery. 

REG’CLAR BODIES, in Geometry, those 
which are comprehended by like equal and 
regular plane figures, whose solid anglen 
are all equal, 

REG’'ULAR FIGURES, in Geometry, equl- 
lateral and equiangular polygons. Oircles 
ean be described within and about auch 
figures. 

REG'ULARS, in Miltary affairs, that 
part of the army which is entirely at the 
disposal of government.——In ecclestastical 
histor), regulars are such as live under 
rome 1 ule of obedience, and Jead a monastic 
life. In this sense the regular differs from 
the secular clergy of the Roman Catliolic 
Church, which performs parochial duties, 
ns a matter of course. 

REGULATOR (regulo, I direct: Lat.), in 
Machinery, any contrivance which produces 
a uniform movement; thus,a Fly, Fly-wheel, 
Governor, &c.——In Horology, an apparatus 
attached tothe hair-spring of a watch, which, 
by practically Jengthening or shortening 
the spiral epring attached to the balance, 
causes the watch to go slower or faster; in 
modern watches, it is generally a mere 
index; in those of older date, it is a pinion 
aud segment. In each case, one end of the 
spring passes freely, but, in contact, 
through an aperture in & smal] piece which 
is movable along the spring. 

REG’/ULUS (a little king: Zat.), a term 
formerly employed by chemists, to denote 
metallic matters when separated from 
others by fusion. This term was used, be- 
cause the alchemist expected to find gold, 
the king of metals, collected at the bottom 
of the crucible. Thus, regulus of antimony, 
of biumuth, &c.—~ REGULUS, or the Lion's 
Heart, a star of the first magnitude in the 
Lion ; 8 constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere; it is the a Leonvs of astronomers.—— 
Regulus, in Ornithology, a genus of birds 
velonging tothe family of Sylviade,ot which 
two speciesare found tn thiscountry. The 
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RNIN-DEER] 
crested wren is about the size of the 
common wren; the head, neck, and back 
are of a mixed green and gray colour; its 
breast and belly of a pale gray, and its 
wings variegated with black and yellow. 
The head of the male is ornamented with 
an orange-coloured crest or crown ; whence 
the name regulus. 

REIN’-DEBR (rennthter: Ger.), the Tar- 
andus rangYer of zovlogists, the caribou 
of the Canadians, is a cervine quadruped 
which inhahits the northern regions of 
Europe, Asta, and America. It varies a 
good deal in size and colour, but in winter 
ita coat is always white. It carries a pair 
of large antlers, which are shed annually. 
In America this animal is only known as a 
beast of chase, being hunted for food by 
theIndians and Esquimaux ; but In Lapland 
and amongat the Ichukches, a people dwel- 
Ning in the corner of Asia abutting on Beh- 
ring’s Straits, the rein-deer has been domes- 
ticated, It serves the Laplanders in place 
of horse, ox, and sheep, providing them 
with milk, cheese, fiesh meat, and clothing , 
whilst yoked to a sledge {t draws its master 
over snow many miles in a day. Its chief 
food in the wild state ia the lichen, called 
reindeer moss, which grows Juxuriantly in 
cold regiona. 

REINFO'RCE (renforcer, to strengthen : 
Fr), in Artitiery, the part of the gun which 
ia nearest the breech; it ia made stronger, 
to resist the explosive force of the powder. 
——Renforce rings, fiat hoop-like mould- 
jngs, on the reinforce, next the breech. 
There are generally two, the first of which 
is the larger. 

REI'TERS (reiters, riders: Ger), Ger- 
man cavairy of the 14th and 15th centuries ; 
they served on the Protestant side in the 
religious wars in France. 

REJOIN'DER (rejondre, to join: Fy.), in 
Law, the defendant's answer to the plain- 
tiffs replication; it is the fourth stage in 
the pleadings In an action. 

RELA/’TION (relatio: Lat.), in Logie, one 
of the ten predicaments or accidents belong- 
{ug to substance.———Relation, nharmonical, 
in Music, a term to express that some barsh 
and displeasing discord is produced in 
comparing the present note with the pre- 
ceding chord. 

REL‘/ATIVE (relativus: Lat.), in general, 
a term signifying not absolute, but con- 
sidered as belonging to or respecting 
something else.——Relative, in Grammar, a 
word which relates toor represents another 
word, called {ts antecedent, or toa sentence 
or member of a sentence, or to a series of 
sentences, which constitutes its antecedent. 
~— Relative terms, in Logic, terms which 
imply relation, as guardian and ward; hus- 
baud and wife; master and servant. 

RELAY’ (relais: Fr.), a supply of horses 
ready on the road to relieve others, in order 
that a traveller may proceed without delay. 
In hunting, a relay signifies a fresh set of 
dogs, or horaes, or both, placed in readiness, 
fu case the game comes that way. 

RELE’ASE, in Law, is a discharge or 
eonveyance of a person's right in Jands 


or tenements, to another who hag some 
state in possession. The words 


former 


Che Scientific and 


Bae 


generally used fn tt are, ‘ remised, released, 
and for ever quit-claimed.’——Also, a release 
of a right of action which may be pleaded 
in bar. A release ‘of all demande’ dis- 
charges of all sorts of actions, rights, &co. 

REL’ICS (reliquiw: Lat.), in the Roman 
Catholic church, the remains or supposed 
remains of saints, martyrs, or other holy 
persons, or something appertaining or be- 
longing to them, devoutly preserved in 
honour of their memory. At first these 
objects were only held In high esteem ; but 
on the return of the crusaders from the 
East, relics greatly multiplied, and even- 
tually superstition ascribed to them miracu- 
lous powers. 

RELIE’F, in Feudal Law, a fine formerly 
paid to the king by every one who came to 
an Inheritance of land held wn capite, or 
military service ——To reheve guard, in 
military tactics, to bring fresh men for the 
relief of those that were on guard before. 

NELIE‘VO, or RELIEF (rilzevo: Jtal.), in 
Sculpture, the prominence of a figure that 
rises from the ground or plane on which it 
{s formed. There are three degrees of re- 
lievo: alto, basso, and mezzo. The alto 
reltevo, called also haut-relief, or high-relief, 
is that in which the figure projects accord 
ing tothe natural proportions. Basso-reltevo, 
bas relief, or low-rellef, 18 that usual on 
medals; and mezzo relievo, demt-relref, o 
half-relief, is where one half of the figure 
rises from the plane, 

RELI’GION (religio, a system of divine 
worship: Lat.), any system of worship 
of a Being superior to man. Religion is 
different from theology, inasmuch as the 
lattcr ig speculative and the former prac- 
tical, Religion {8 a system of duties; 
theology a system of opinions. Theology 
inquires into the nature of the power or 
powers to whom all visible things are jn 
subjection ; religion isthe sentiment which 
springsfromthatinquiry. History informs 
us that religion has ever had a powerful 
influence in moulding the sentiments and 
manners of men. In one region or age it 
hag been favourable to civilization and re- 
fincment ; in another it has bc en so directed 
as to fetter genius or warp the human 
mind. That, however, depends on the 
purity of the doctrine, and the liberality of 
ita teachers. 

RELIGIOUS HOUSES, different es- 
tablishments or habitations for priests, 
still existing in Roman Catholic countries, 
and before the Reformation abounding tn 
England. They consisted of abbeys, mo- 
nasteries, priorics, hospitals, frMrics, and 
nunneries, supported by a vast amount of 
land and enormous bequests Icft them by 
zealous and wealthy individuals. Nearly 
the whole, more than 8000 {n number, were 
dissolved, and thetr wealth seized, by 
Henry VISI.; the monks, nuns, and officers 
being allowed pensions, 

RELIQ'ULE (Lat), in Roman Antiquity, 
the ashes and bones of the dead, remaining 
after their bodies were burned, and ga- 
thered up for the purpose of being put into 
urns, which were deposited in tombs. 

REMAIN’DER (remaneo, I remain: Lat,), 
in Arithmetic, what is left, when one quan. 
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tity is subtracted from 
is left, when the divideffd does not exactly 
contain the divisor. Sometimes it is an 
integer: thus, if7 {s divided by 38, the 
quotient will be 2, and 1 will be left, It is 
not correct to consider 4 also as the re- 
mainder in th{s case, for 3 is part of the 
quotient, since 33 is the esact third of 7. 
Remainder, in law, an estate in landa, 
tenements, or rents, not to be enjoyed till 
after a term of years or another person's 
decease. There is this difference between 
a Remainder and a Reversion; in case of a 
reversion, the estate granted, after the 
limited time, reverts to the grantor or his 
heira; but by a remainder it goes to some 
third person or a stranger. Unlike arever- 
sion, a remainder does not arise by opera- 
tions of the law, Dut by the act of parties. 

REMINIS’/CENCE (remzniscens, recalling 
to mind: Zat.), that faculty of the mind 
by which ideas formerly received into it, 
but forgotten, are recalled or revived in the 
memory. 

REMIS’SION (remissio, a letting down: 
Lat.), in Medicine, the abatement of a dis- 
order which does not entirely leave the 
patient; in distinction from internission, 
when !{t goes entirely away for a time. 

REMON‘STRANCE (re, against : and mon- 
stro, I point out: Lat,), a strong represen- 
tation of reasons againat a measure, either 
public or private. When addressed to a 
public body, a prince, or magistrate, it may 
be accompanied with a petition or suppli- 
cation for the removal or prevention of 
some evil or inconvenience. 

REMON’STRANTS (same deriv.), in Eccle- 
siastical History, the appellation given to 
the Ariniuians who remonstrated against 
the decisions of the synod of Dort, in 
1618, 

REM‘ORA (Lat., literally, a delay; be- 
cause the ancients imagined it had the 
power of stopping a ship by attaching itself 
to the rudder). In Ichthyology, the suckung- 
fish, a species of Echeneis,——In Surgery, an 
{instrument for setting a broken bune. 


other. Also, what 


REN‘ITENCE, or REN’ITENCY (renitor, | ( 


I struggle against: Lat.),a term formerly 
used in physics to express the effort of 
matter to resume the place or form from 
which it has been driven by the impulse of 
other matter; the effect of elasticity, or 
the resistance of a body to pressure, 
REN'NET, or RUNNET (rinnen, to 
curdie: Ger.), the liquor prepared hy 
steeping the inner membrane of a calf's 
stomach in water; or the membrane itself. 
Kither is @ised fur coagulating milk, or 
converting it into curd in the making of 


cheese. 

RENT (rente; Fr., from reditus: Lat.), in 
Law,asum of money issuing yearly from 
lands and tenements; a compensation or 
return, in the nature of an acknowledg- 
ment, for the possession of a corporeal 
inheritance.—— ack-rent, a rent of the full 
value of the tenement, or near it.——A Jee- 
farm rent, is a rent-charge issuing out of 
an estate In fee, of at least one-fourth of 
the value of the lands at the time of its re- 


ti n. 
ORENT’AL, & schedule in which the rents 
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[ REPRESENTATIVE 


of manors are set down. It contains the 
landa let to each tenant, with their names, 
and the several rents arising. 

RENT CHARGE, in Law, a charge of 
rent upon land, with a clause of distress in 
case of non-payment. 

RENVERS'D, (renversé, overturned : FY.), 
in Heraldry, set with the head down- 
warda, or contrary to the natural posture. 

REPAND’ (repandus, bent backwards: 
Lat.), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf, the 
rim of which is terminated by angles hay- 
ing sinuses between them, inscribed in the 
segment of a circle; or which has a bending 
or waved margin without any angles. 

REPEAT’ (repeto, I recommence: Lat.), 
in Music, a character showing that what 
was last played or sung must be repeated. 

REPEAT’ER, a kind of watch, which, by 
means of a spring, is made to repeat or 
strike the hour. 

REPEL’LENTS (repello, I drive back: 
Lat.), medicines which drive morbid hu- 
mours from the part where they have 
settied; or which prevent such an afflux 
of fluid to a part as would raise it toa 
tumour. 

REPENT’ANCE (repenter, to repent; 
from peniteo, 1am sorry: Zat.), in a religt- 
ous sense, sorrow or deep contrition for sin, 
as an offence and dishonour to God, and a 
violation of his holy law; but to render it 
acceptable, {t must be followed by amend- 
ment of life. Repentance, excited by the 
fear of penalties, may exist without an 
amendment of life. 

REP‘ERTORY (repertorum, from reperio, I 
find: Dat.), a place in which things are dis- 
posed in an orderly manner, 80 that they 
can easily be found, as the fodex of a book, 
a@ common-place book, &c. 

REPLEV’IN, in Law, a remedy granted 
on a distress, by which a person, whose ef- 
fects are distrained, has them restored to 
him on his giving security to the sberiff 
that he will pursue his action against the 
party distraining, and return the goods if 
the taking them shall be adjudged lawful. 
Sec DISTRESS.) 

REPLICA‘TION (replicatio, literally a 
folding back: Lat.), in Law, the plaintiffs 
answer to the defendant’s plea. It is the 
third stage in the pleadings im an action. 
——In Logic, the assuming or using the 
game term twice in the same proposition. 

REPRESEN’TATIVE (represento, I make 
present again : Lat.),one who lawfully repre 
sents another for the performance of any 
duty, according to the wishes of the other 
and to his own honest judgment, A meni- 
ber of the house of commons Is the repre- 
sentative of his constituents, and of the 
nation. In matters concerning his consti- 
tuents only, he is supposed to be bound by 
their instructions; but in the enacting of 
lawa for the nation, he is supposed not to 
be bound by their instructions, as he acte 
for the whole nation. Any other construc- 
tion of his duty would be derogatory to 
him asa free and independent member of 
the senate.——-REPRESENTATIVE FORMS, 
races or species of animals or plants in one 
locality which take the place of allied races 
or species in another locality, 





REPRIB’/VE (re, again; and privo,I re- 
lease : Lat.), in Law, a warrant for suspend- 
ing the execution of a malefactor, 

REPRODUC'TION (reprodutre, to repro- 
duce: Fr.), in Physiology, the production, 
from a plant, or an animal, of a being like 
itself,_-Alao, and more properly, the 
.power of an organized being to form anew 
parts which have been cut off. Some an- 
nuals possess this faculty in an eminent 
degree ; thus, the Hydra viridis, or fresh 
water polype, when divided into many 
pieces, reproduces the necessary organs in 
each piece, so as to form from it a perfect 
hydra. Snails can produce new horns, nnd 
even a part of their heads; lobsters and 
enicers new legs: newts and lizards new 
tails, 

REP’TILES (reptilia, creeping: Lat.), in 
Zoology, a class of cold-blooded vertebrate 
animals, all of which have lungs and a 
heart composed of two auricles and one 
ventricle. That division of reptiles which 
have gills during the whole or a part of 
their lives are placed by some naturalists 
in a separate class, that of amphibia. Rep- 
tiles in a zoological scale are ranked be- 
tween birds and fishes. Their bodies are 
destitute of hair and feathers, nor du they 
possess teats. Muscularenergy is less than 
that of quadrupeds, and in cold or temperate 
climates most of them pass the winter in 
a state of torpor. The smallness of their 
pulmonary vessels allows the aquatic 
species to suspend respiration, without 
arresting the course of the blood, and 
to dive with more facility, and remain 
under water longer than the mammalia or 
birds. Reptiles are efther oviparous or ovo- 
viparous ; in the former case they never 
hatch their eggs. They may be divided 
into scaly reptiles and shielded reptiles, 
the former comprising snakes and lizards, 
the latter tortoises, crocodiles, and amphis- 
benians. In former geological ages there 
lived Jarger reptiles than any now exist- 
ing. {Bee ICHTHYOSAUDRUS, IGUAXO- 
rae MEQGALOBAURUA, PTERODACTYLUS, 


Cc, 

REPUBLIC (reapublica: Lat.), in Poli- 
tics, a state in which the exercise of the 
sovereign power is lodged in the people. If 
itisan aristocracy, ike what the republic 
of Venice was, the authority is vested {in a 
few privileged individuals; if a democracy, 
it 1s vested in rulers chosen by and from 
the whole population, or In representatives 
selected by it. Sometimes, as in Switzer- 
land, aristocracy and democracy are com- 
bined, In modern usage {t differs from a 
state, In which the people exercise the 
powers of sovereignty in person; yet the 
democracies of Greece are often called re- 
publica.——- Republic of letters, the collective 
body of learned men. 

REPULLULA‘TION (repullulo, I sprout 
again: Lat.), in Botany, the act of budding 


again. 
REPUL‘SION (repuleto; from repello, I 


drive back : Lat.), in Physics, that property | g 


in bodies by which they mutually fly from 
eagh other. On account of repulsion,a fine 
needle will lie on water without touching 
it; and drops of water will rol] over a cab- 
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ends leaf without \gaving the least trace he- 
tind, 

REQUESTS, Court oF, tn Law, an an- 
cient Court of Equity tnferlorsto Chancery, 
in which the lord privy seat was chicf 
judge. Also the court of conscience in 
London, and several local courts through- 
out the country. But the establishment 
and extension of county courts, for the 
recovery of debts under 60L, has, with few 
exceptions, abolished all such courts. 

RE'/QUIEM, in Music, a prayer in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which begina with 
Requiem eternam dona eis Donine (give 
them eternal rest, O Lord: Lat.); whence, 
‘to sing a requiem,’ is to sing a mass for 
the repose of the souls of deceased persons. 

RERE’'DOS (arriére, behind; dos, the 
back : Fr.), in Architecture, the acreen or 
wall behind an altar in a church; also, the 
back of a fireplace. 

RE’/SCRIPT (rescriptus, written in reply: 
Lat), the answer of an emperor when con- 
sulted on some difficult question. This an- 
swer serves asa decision of the question, 
and is therefore equivalent to an edict or 
decree, 

RES‘'CUE, in Law, the forcible retaking 
of a Jawful distress from the distrainor, or 
froin the custody of the law; also, the tor- 
cible liberation of a defendant from the 
custody of the officer. 

RESERVA‘TION (reservo, I keep back: 
Lat.), in Law, a clause or part of an {nstru- 
ment by which something is reserved, nob 
conceded or granted.—— Mental reservation, 
Ix the withholding of something that 
affects a proposition or statement, and 
which if disclosed would materially vary its 
import. 

RESER’/VE (same deriv.), or Corps de re 
serve, in Military affairs, the third or last 
line of an army drawn up for battle; so 
called because they are reserved to sustain 
the rest, ag occasion requires, and not to 
engave but in case of necessity. 

RES‘ERVOIR (Fy.; from same), a place 
where water is collected and reserved, in 
order to be conveyed to distant places 
through pipes, or to supply afountain, &c. 

RES’/IDENCE (restdeo, I reside: Lat.), of 
clergymen, on thcir benefices is obligatory, 
except in certain cages. An incumbent is 
considered non-resident, if absent for one 
or more periods, exceeding in the whole 
three calendar months, in each year. Li- 
cence for non-residence may sometimes be 
given by the bishop; and there are statu- 
tory exceptions, in favour of several offi- 
cers of cathedral and collegtaté’ churches, 
&c. The penalties for non-residence are 
fixed on a graduated scale, depending on 
the value of the benefice. 

RESIDEN’TIARY (same deriv.), & canon 
or other ecclesiastic Installed into the pri- 
vileges, &c., of residence. 

RESID/UAL FIGURE (restduus, that re- 
mains over: Lat,),1n Geometry, the figure 
remaining after subtracting a lesser froma 


reater, 

RESID/UAL ROOT (same dertv.), in Alge- 
bra, a root composed of two parts or mem- 
se connected together by the negative 

gu. 
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RESID/'VARY LEGATEE’. [See RESIDUR) 

RESI'DUE (F*. é from? residuum, what is 
teft behind: Zat.;, in Law, the remainder 
of a testator’s estate, after the payment of 
debts and legacies. If this residue is be- 
queathed to any one he is the residuary 
legatee. A lapsed legacy, that is one be- 
queathed to a person who dies before the 
testators, falls into the residue. 

RESIL‘/IENCE (recilio, I leap back: Lat.), 
the property or act of leaping or springing 
back, or the act of rebounding; as, the re- 
silience ofa ball, or of sound, 

RES’IN, or ROB'IN (resina : Lat.), inflam- 
mable substances exuding from trees: as 
the common resin, or turpentine, from 
Pines, mastich from the Pistacia; sanda- 
rach from the Thuya, &c. Pure resins are 
soluble in alcohol, and are generally sepa- 
rable into two portions, by acting on them 
with both cold and hotalcohol. They differ 
from gums, which are soluble in water, and 
from gum resins, which are partially solu- 
ble in water, and partially in alcohol. 
Almost all resins are transiucid, not often 
colourless, but generally brown. When 
heated they melt more or less easily into a 
thick viscid liquid. The common resin of 
commerce is the solid product left after 
distilling turpentine.— Resinous electri- 
city, is that electricity which {s excited by 
rubbing bodies of the resinous kind, and 
which {s generally negative. 

RESIST’ANCE (resisto, I withstand: 
Lat.), or RESISTING FOROE, any power 
which acts in an opposite direction to 
another, or which prevents the effect of 
another power; the resistance of wood toa 
cutting instrument; that of air to the mo- 
tion of a cannon-ball; or of water to the 
motion of a ship.~— We use the term resiast- 
ing medium, when we speak of a substance 
which opposes the passage of a body 
through it. 

RESISIYANCE OF FLUIDS. The re- 
sistance of fluids to bodies moving in 
them is, at least within certain limits, as the 
square of the veloclty—that is, doubling 
the velocity—renders the resistance four 
times as great, trebling it nine times as 
grent, and soon. It varies directly as the 
surfaces of bodies ; that is, those which have 
twice ag great a surface will experience 
twice as great resistance. And when the 
incidence of the resisting fluid is oblique to 
the surface, the resistance varies as the 
square of the sine of the angle of incidence. 
But these laws are modified by the form of 
the body; by the adhesion of the molecules 
of the fluid which is greatest, when the 
motion is slow; by the depth to which the 
body remaina under the fluid, for it fs 
sometimes more or less raised out of the 
fluid by the velocity of transit; moreover 
the pressure of the fluid increases as we 
descend, and by the quantity of fluid 
dragged along by the body, &c. 

SOLUTION (resolutio, literally, an 
autying : Lat), the operation or process of 
separating the parts which compose a com- 
plex idea or 8 mixed body.——The determin- 
ation or decision of a Jegislative body; or 
a formal proposition offered for legislative 
determination.——iIn Chemistry, the re- 
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ducing a body to its compcnent parta,— 
In Mathematics, a method by which the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition is dis- 
covered.—-In Surgery, the dispersing of 
tumours.——RESOLUTION OF FOROES, in 
Mechanics, the dividing any foroe or mo- 
tion into others which act in other direc- 
tions; but which, taken together, shall 
have the same effect as the single one. 
RESPIRATION (resptratio, from r . 
1 breathe back: Zat.), an important fune- 
tion of the anfmal body, consisting in the 
alternate inhalation and exhalation of air, 
by whieh the lungs and chest are alter- 
nately dilated and contracted. Respiration 
changes the dark venous into red artertal 
biood, carbon being removed from it, 
Hence the oxygen of the air leaves the 
lungs in the form of carbonic acid. This 
colour will be given to blood by the atmo- 
sphere,even when {t has been removed from 
the hody; and hence, meat which when 
freshly cut is dark, becomes very soon of a 
bright red. A man breathes about twenty 
times in a minute, during which time he 
inhales about eighteen pints of air. 
RES’/PIRATOR (respiro, I breathe back: 
Zat.), an instrument made of a series of 
extremely thin perforated metal plates, or 
of fine wire, fitted to cover the mouth, over 
which it fs fastened by bandages; its ob- 
ject being to warm the inspired air, before 
it enters the lungs, with the heat it re- 
ceived from that which was expired. Per- 
sons afflicted with asthmatic complaints, 
or lungs diseased from other causes, have 
received benefit from its use. 
RESPOND’ENT (respondeo, I reply : Lat.), 
in Law, ono that answers in a suit.——In 
the Schools, one who maintains a thesis in 
reply, and whose province is to refute ob- 
jections or overthrow arguments. 
RES’TORATION (nestauratio; Lat.), re- 
newal; revival; reestablishment. In Eng- 
Jand, the return of king Oharles IT. iu 1660, 
is, by way of eminence, called the Restora- 
tion ; and the 29th of May was kept as an 
anniversary festival, in commemoration of 
the re-establishment of monarchy. 
RESULT’ANT, in Mechanics, a force 
which is the combined effect of two ormore 
forces, acting in different directions. 
RESU’PINATE (resupinus, bent back: 
Lat.), in Botany, reversed. A restipinate 
leaf is when the upper surface hecomes the 
lower, by the twisting of the stalk. 
RESUSCITA'TION (resuscitatio: from 
resuscito, I revive: Lat.), the restoring of 
persovs apparently dead to life ; chiefiy con- 
fined to the restoring of those who appear 
to be dead from being tmmersed in water 
or from banging. In the efforts made by a 
drowning person, or animal, to draw in air, 
the water rushes into the mouth and throat, 
which parts immediately contract in such 
& manner as toshut up the passage into the 
lungs. The contracted state continues as 
long as the muscles retain the principle of 
life, upon which the power of muscular 
contraction depends; when that is gore, 
they become relaxed, and the water enters 
the windpipe, and completely fills it. As 
soon as the body is taken out of the water, 
it should be stripped of any clothes it may 
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should then be wrapped in dry, warm 
blankets, or in the spare clothes taken from 
some of the by-standers, and be removed as 
quickly as possible to the nearest house, 
in which a fire is ready or can be made. 
Whatever mode of conveyance be adopted 
particular care should be taken that the 
head be neither suffered to hang back wards, 
nor to bend down with the chin upon the 
breast. When arrived at the house, the 
body should be laid on a mattress, or a 
double blanket, spread upon a low table, 
or upon a door supported by stools, the 
head and chest being elevated by pillows. 
The greatest aid to recovery Hes in the 
eration of the blood, by the artificial intro- 
duction of fresh air into the lungs; for 
the purpose of restoring the function of 
respiration. After hanging, the vessels of 
the brain often require to be unloaded, by 
venesections in the jugular vein. Elec- 
tricity {8s sometimes tried in these cases; 
but rarely with any effect. No time should 
ever be lost, nor should hope of restoring 
suspended animation ever be abandoned, 
until unequivocal signs of death appear, 

RETAINER (retenir, to retain; from 
retineo: Dat), in old English Law, a servant 
not employed in any particolar office, but 
wearing the badge and livery of his master. 
It was a relic of the times of private war- 
fare ; and was forbidden by many statutes. 
The latter have been repealed, Lut the cus- 
tom has nearly ceased._—-RETAINER, or 
RETAINING FER, in the language of the 
Bar, a fee given to counsel, to retain his 
services, or according to some, merely to 
prevent his being employed by the oppo- 
site party. Itis either special or general. 
A epectal retainer is for a particular case; a 
general, for any case that may come on in 
the court which that council attends. A 
general retainer prevents the acceptance 
of a brief from the opposite party, until 
after twenty-four hours’ notice that such-a 
brief has been offered, when {t may be ac- 
cepted, if no brief or special retainer has 
been received from the party by whom the 
general retainer was paid. 

RE’/'TE MUCO’SUM (the mucous net: 
Let.), in Anatomy, a membrane between 
the epidermis and the cutis, which is one 
part of the skin, and the principal seat of 
colour in the human species. 

RET’IOENCE, or RET’ICENOY (reticentia, 
literally a keeping silence: Lat.), in Rhe- 
toric, a figure by which a person really 
speaks of a thing, while he makes a show as 
if he would say nothing on the subject. 

RETICULATE (reticulatus, net-like: 
Lat.), in Natural History, having distinct 
veins crossing like net-work ; as,a reticulate 
petal or corolla. 

RET’IFORM (rete, a net; and forma, a 
form: Lat), composed of crossing lines 
and interstices, like a net; as, the retiform 
coat of the eye, 

RET’INA (a dim. of rete, a net: Lat.), in 
Anatomy, the expansion of the optic nerve 
on the internal surface of the eye, where 
the scnse of vision is first received, and of 
which it is the truc organ. 

RET INITE, or RET’INASPHALTUM 
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have on, and be immediately welldried. It 
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(rétiné, resin ; and atphaltos, bitumen : G*.), 
in Mineralogy, a native pitch, of a resinous 
appearance, and of various colours, rarely 
homogeneous, and often containing crys 
tals of feldspar and scales of mica. Digest- 
ed in alcohol tt yields some resin, and 
asphalt remains; which has led some to sup- 
pose that bitumens are of resinous origin. 

RETIRA‘DE (retirer, to retire: Fy.), in 
Fortification, a kind of retrenchment in the 
body of a bastiou or other work, which {a 
to be disputed inch by inch, after the de- 
fences are dismantled. 

RETIRED FLANK, in Fortification, a 
flank baving an arc of a circic, with ita 
convexils turned towards the place to be 
defended, 

RETORT’ (retortus, bent back: Lat.), a 
chemical vessel used in distillation. Any 
substance [Intended to be acted upon by 
heat being put Into it, is exposed in it over 
alamp, or other fire, and on being vapour- 
ized or volatilized, passes through the end 
into any other vessel adapted to receive it. 
It is of the shape of an egg placed on one 
end, and having its upper end drawn out 
into a tube, which is turned downwards. 
If there {gs a small neck for a cork, or 
ground glass stopper, placed at its highest 
part, it is termed a tubulated retort. It 18 
an extremely convenicnt apparatus for dis- 
tilling, and a great number of other pur- 
poses, 

RETRAX’'IT (he has withdrawn : Zat.), a 
legal term signifying a proceeding in an 
action by which a plaintif? withdraws 
from the prosecution of it. It isa bar to 
any future action for the same cause. 

RETRENCH’MENT(retranchement ; from 
retrancher, to intrench: Fr.), in the art of 
war, any kind of work ralsed to cover a post 
and fortify it against the enemy, such as 
fasctnes loaded with earth, gablons, sand- 
bags, &c. 

RE’TRO (backwards: Lat.), a prefix to 
many words, as in retrocession, retrograda- 
tion, &c.; implying @ Soine back ward. 

RETROCES’SION OF THE EQ’UINOXES, 
(retrocessus, a going backwards: Lat.), in Aa- 
tronomy, the going backwards of the equl- 
noctial points. (See PREOESSION OF THE 
EQUINOXES.) 

RET’ROFLEX (retroflecto, I bend back: 
Lat.), in Botany, bent in different directions, 
usually in a distorted manner; as, a retro- 

brauch. 

RET’ROFRACT, or RETROFR ACTED (re 
tro, backwards; and fractus, broken : Lat.), 
in Botany, bent back towards itg,insertion, 
as if {t were broken ; asa retrofract peduncle. 

RETROGRADA’TION (retrogradion, 1 go 
backwards: Lat.), in Astronomy, an appa 
rent motion of the planets by which they 
seem to go backwards in the ecliptic, and to 
move contrary to the order and succession 
of the signa. 

RETURN’ (retourner, to return: Fy.), in 
Architecture, a moulding, wale, &c., con- 
tinued in a different, or opposite direction, 
——In Law,a certificate from sheriffs and 
bailiffs of what is done In the execution of 
a writ.—— Return days, certain daysin term 
time for the return of writg.—— In Military 
and Naval affairs, an official account, report, 
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or statement rendered t® the commander; 
as, the return of men fit for duty; or the 
return of provisions, ammunition, &c.— 
Returns, in commerce, that which isreceived 
for merchandise sold.—_— Returns of a nine, 
in fortification, the windings and turnings 
of a gallery leading to a mine. 

REVE‘ILLE (awake: Fr.), in Military af- 
fairs, the beat of drum about break of day, 
to give notice that it is time for the soldiers 
to rise, and for the sentinels to forbear 
challenging. 

REVELA’TIONS, Book oF. (See APo- 
CALYPS8E.) 

REV’ENUE (7%)., in a general sense, is an 
annual or continual tncome, or the yearly 
profit that accrues to a man from his lands 
or possessions ; but in modern usage, revenue 
{is generally applied to the annual produce 
of taxes, excise, customs, duties, &c. which 
a nation or state collects or receives inta 
the treasury for public use.——The royal 
revenue {sg that which the British constitu- 
tion has vested in the sovereign, to support 
the regal dignity and power. This is either 
ordinary or extraerdinary. There was a 
period when the ordinary revenue of the 
crown was sufficient to defray the expenses 
of government, without recurrence § to 
taxes; but much of this {s, at the present 
day, in the hands of lords of manors and 
other subjects, to whom it has been grant- 
ed from time to time by the kings of Eng- 
land, From this cause, the erown has 
become almost dependent on the people for 
its ordinary support and subsistence ; and 
though at first sight it might seem desir- 
ablo tt at now, as heretofore, the executive 
power werc in possession of an hereditary 
estate and hereditary claims, adequate to 
the burdens of the community, without the 
assistance of imposts; yet the lcast reflec- 
tlon convinces us that the security of 
political Iiberty consists in the reverse. 
The ordinary revenue of the crown is now, 
as above remarked, but trifling: the extra- 
ordinary, which includes the whole amount 
of the taxes yearly votod by parliament, is 
that which is applied to the expenses of 
government, and out of which the civil list, 
or more immediate revenue of the crown, |g 
granted, Out of the civil list are paid the 
salaries of the ministers, judges, &c.; and 
only a comparatively small part really 
belongs to the personal expenditure of the 
sovereign, 

REVER‘BERATORY FUR’'NACE (rever- 
bero, | beat back, Lat.),is one of such a con- 
struction thgt the fame is reflected or re- 
verberated upon the bottom where the 
material to be acted on is placed. 

REW’ERIE (Fr,), the wandering thoughts 
of nx person in adreamy frame of mind. 

REVER’SION (reversic, a turnlug back: 
Lat.), in Law, is when the possession of an 
estate which was parted with for a time 
returns to the donor or his heirs. Also the 





right which a person has toany inheritance 
or place of profit, after some event; such as 
the decease of another. 

REVET’MENT, tn Fortification, a strong 
wall on the outaide of a ram part, intended 
£0 support the earth and increaee the aif- 
iculty of escaiade. 
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REVIEW, Brit oF, tn Chancery, a bill 
where a cause has been heard; but some 
errors in law appearing, or some new matter 
being discovered after the decree was made, 
this bill is given for a fresh examination 
into the merits of the cause.—— Review, in 
Literature, a critical examination of a new 
publication. Also a periodical publication 
containing critical examinations and analy- 
ses of new works. The person who performs 
this duty is called the remewer.— Review, 
in Military tactics, the display of a body of 
troops, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
state of their appearance and discipline 
before some superior officer or {Illustrious 
perronage. 

REVI'SE (revisius, seen again; Lat), a 
recond proof-shect of a work, for the revisal 
or re-examination of the errors corrected. 
——The act of revising a book or writing for 
publication ts termed a revision. 

REVI‘VOR; in the court of Chancery an 
abated suit may be revived by an order of 
revivor. In the courts of common Jaw it 
may become necessary to revive a judg- 
ment, in which case the person entitled to 
execution must sne outa writ of revivor, 

REVO'KE (revoco, I call back: Lat.), to 
reverse or repeal. A law, decree, or sen- 
tence is revoked by the same authority 
which enacted or passed it. A devise may 
be revoked by the devisor, a use by the 
grantor, and a will by the testator.~—A 
luw may cease to operate without an ex- 
press revocation.—— To 2 evoke at cards is not 
to play to suit when it is possible to do g0; 
to play a trump, for instance, at whist, in- 
stead of the suit which was led, when the 
player has some of that suit in his hand. 

REV‘OLUTE (revolutza, rolled back : Lat.), 
in Botany, rolled back or downwards ; as, 
revolute leaf, when the sides of the leaf in 
the bud are rolled spirally back or towards 
the lower surface. 

REVOLUTION (revolutio: Lat.), in Poli- 
tics, a matertfal or entire change in the 
constitution of government. Thus the re- 
volution in England, in 1688, consisted in 
the abdiration of king James II., the 
establishment of the house of Orange upon 
the throne, and the restoration of the con- 
stitution to its primitive state. In like 
manner, though with very different conse- 
quences, the revolution in France in 1792 ef- 
fected an entire change of constitution: 
Fevolution, in Physics, the circular motion 
of a body on its axis ; as, the revolution of a 
wheel, &0.——Revolution, in Astronomy, the 
motion of any heavenly body in Its orbit 
until it returns to the same point again, 

REX SACRO’RUM (king of sacred things: 
Lat.), among the Romans, a person appoint- 
ed to preside in certain sacred dutics, He 
generally performed such office as the kings 
of Rome were supposed to have reserved to 
themselves, before the abolition of their 
power. He was chosen, at the command of 
the consuls, by the college of Pontitfs ; and 
inaugurated by the Augurs. The office 
was instituted at the establishment of the 
commonwoalth, that the name of king 
might not be wholly extinct; and he was 
not permitted to have the least share ip 
civil affairs. 
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RHAP’SODY (rhapsddia ; from rhapto, I 
sew tugether; and ddé,a song: Gr.),a col- 
lection of pages, composing a new 
plece; but without necessary dependence 
or natural connection. 

RHEIN, an tnodorous, bitterish inatter, 
obtained by gently heating powdered rhu- 
barb with nitric acid of a certain strength; 
evaporating to the conststence of syrup, 
and diluting with water. 

RHET’ORIC (rhétoriké: from rhétér, a 
public speaker: Gr.), the art of speaking 
with propriety, elegance, and force; or, as 
Lord Bacon defines it, the art of applying 
and addressing the dictater of reason to the 
fancy, and of recommending them there 
ao as to affect the will and desires. Rhe- 
toric and oratory differ from each other as 
the theory from the practice; the rhetori- 
cian being the one who describes the rules 
of eloquence, and the orator he who uses 
them to advantage. The parts of rhetoric 
arc, invention, disposition, and elocution. 
The forma of speech by which propriety 
and elegance are produced are denomi- 
nated tropes and figures. The general man- 
ner in which the orator employs his words 
for the forimation of his speech ts called 
style,which is variously distinguished. Rhe- 
toric divides an oration or speech into five 
parts; the Exordium, Narration, Confirma- 
tion, Refutation, and Peroration. The Ezxor- 
dium ia the part [In which the speaker pre- 
pares the minds of the auditors for what he 
igs about to advance, It ought to be ex- 
pressed with considerable care and perspi- 
culty, and the matter and manner should 
be to the purpose, brief, and modest. The 
Narration is the recital of facts or events ; 
and should have the qualities of clearness, 
probability, brevity, and consistency, The 
Confirmation establishes the proofs ofa dis- 
course, and arranges them jin the manner 
best adapted to enforce conviction. The 
Refutation, or anticipation, furnishes argu- 
ments to answer the assertions that may 
be opposed to the narration. The perora- 
tion, or conclusion, should recapitulate the 
whole with condensed force and energy. 

RHEUM (rheuma: Gr.; from rhes, I flow), 
in Medicine, an intiamimatory action of the 
mucous glands, attended with increased 
discharge and an altered state of thetr se- 
creted flulds.—-- Rheum (rheo, I flow: G*r., 
because it causes purging), in Botany, a 
genus of plants inhabiting Asia and Africa. 

RHEUM’ATISM (rheumatismos; from 
rheuma, a catarrh: Gr), in Medicine, a 

sinful disease affecting the muscles and 
Jomte of the body, chiefly the larger joints, 
as the hips, knees, shoulders, &c. It may 
arise st all times of the year, when there 
are frequent vicissitudes of the weather, 
from heat to cold; but the spring and 
autumn are the seasons in which it is 
most prevalent. It is sometimes accoimnpa- 
nied by fever, in which case it constitutes 
acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever; the 
joints are then much swollen and very 
painful. In thia form of the disease its 
tranalation to the heart is not unusual._— 
Chronic rheumatism, Jeads occasionally to 
permanent distortions of the joints; and 


affects the periosteum, tendons, and liga- 
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ments; it is most d>mmon when the health 
has been broken by previous disease, or over 
exertion of body or mind. 

RHINO’OEROS (rhin, a nose; and keras, 
a horn: Gr.), in Zoology, 8 genus of pachy 
dermatous mammalia. The rhinoceros is 
only exceeded in alze by the elephant; its 
nose is armed with a horny snbstance, 
which projects, in the full grown animal 
from two to three feet, and is a weapon of 
defence that secures him from almost every 
attack. Even the tiger, with all his fero 
city, is but rarely daring enough to assail 
him. Theskin of the rhinoceros Is in some 
parts so thick that it ts scarcely penetrahble 
by the sharpest sabre or even a musket- 
ball. He is not ferocious unless provoked, 
runs with great swiftness, and rustics 
through brakes and woods with an energy 
to which everything yields. Therhinoceros 
delights in retired places near Jakes and 
Streams, and appears to derive one of his 
greatest pleasures from rolling in the mud. 
The African rhinoceros has two horns, 

RHINO’OEROS-BIRD, in Ornithology, a 
bird of the genus Buceros, having a revert- 
ed horn of large size attached to the base 
of the upper mandible. 

RHIZOM‘E (rhizoma, that which has 
tiken root: Gr.), in Botany, a rootstock, a 
horizontal stem more or leas under ground, 
which sends ont roots from {its under side, 
and leaf buds from its upper side. 





RHO’DIUM (rhodon, a rose: G@r., from 
the colour of some of {ts salts), in Minera: 
logy, & metal discovered among the grains 
of crude platinum by Dr. Wollaston. It is 
of a whitish colour ; when pure is brittle, 
and requires a much higher temperature 
for Its fusion than any other metal, unless 
perhaps iridium, It readily alloys with | 
every other metal, except mercury, and is 
{npoluble in allacids. Certain of its alloys | 
arg however, soluble, Its spec. grav. is 
about 11. 

RHODODEN’DRON (rhodon, @ rose; and | 
dendron, a tree: Gr,), in Botany, a genus 
of shrubs, nat. ord. Ericacee, which have 
their head-quarters in North America and | 
the Himalayas. 

RHO’DONITE (rhodon, a rose: Gr.), a 
mineral of a reddish hue and splintery 
fracture, occurring compact or flbrous in 
parts of Germany, It ia a silicate of man- 
ganese, 

RHOM’BOID (rhombos, a rhombus; and 
eidos, form: Gr.), in Geometry, & quadrila- 
teral figure whose opposite sides and angles | 
are equal, but which is neithey. equilateral 
nor equiangular. 

RHOMB-SPAR, a mineral of a grayiah 





white colour, and crystallized in rhomboids; 
occurring massive, and imbedded in chlorite | 
slate, limestone, &c. It constate chiefly of 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, 

RHOM’BUS (rhombos : Gr.), in Geometry, 
an obilque angled parallelogram, or aquad- | 
rilateral figure whose sides are equal and 
parallel two and two: but the angles un- 
equal, two of the opposite ones being ob- 
tuse, and two acute.—— RHOMBUB, in Ich- 
thyology, a genus of flat fishes including 
the turbot, brill, and whiff. 

RHOPAL'IO VERSES (rhopalon, a club: 
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Gr.), are verses each ae of which begins 
with a word of one sylinble; then comes 2 
word of two syllables, then a word of three, 
and so on to the end. 

RHU’BARB (rha barbara, foreign rheum: 
Gr.),a valuable medicinal root growing in 
China, Turkey, and Russian Tartary, of 
which that from Turkey is the most es- 
teemed, It is the produce of plants be- 
longing to the genus Rheum, of which the 
species are numerous; as the palmated or 
true Chinese rhubarb; the compact or Tar 
tarian ; the undulated,or waved-leaf Chinese 
rhubarb ; and the currant rhubar) of Mount 
Libanus. There Is also a well-known species 
cultivated in our gardens. 

RHUMB, a circle on the earth’s surface, 
making a given angle with the meridian of 
the place, and marking the direction of an 
object through which it passes.——Also, 
one of the divisions on the compass card. 

RHUMB LINE, in Navigation, the track 
of a ship, which cuts all the meridians at 
the samo angle. It is called, also, the Lozxo- 
dromtc curve. Being the simplest curve, i¢ 
ia the route usually pursued at sea; but a 
ship sailing on it never looks direct for 
her port until it comes in sight. 

RHUS (rouse: Gr.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Anucardvuacea, including 
the sumach and the Japanese varnish tree. 

RHYME (rhuthmos, literally a measured 
motion: Gr), in Versification, the corres- 
pondence of sound between the last syllable 
ors) llubles of one verse, and the last sy lable 
or syllables of a verse succceding {mmedi- 
ately, or at no great distance. To consti- 
tute this correspondence in single words or 
in syllables, it is necessary that the vowel 
and the final articulations or consonants, 
should be the same, orhave nearly the same 
sound, The zitral consonants nay be aif- 
ferent, as in hope and rope, lave and give, &c 
When only the last syllables correspond it 
isa male rhyme; when the two last, it ig a 
female rhyme; when the three last, it is an 
Italian form of rhyme, termed sdrucciolo— 
never allowed in English, except in bur- 
lesque poetry. In Arabian and Persian poe- 
try, the correspondence sometimes extends 
through the entire lines, When the con- 
sonants of the last syllables are identical, 
the rhyme, in English, 18 faulty. Two syl- 
lables may rhyme, though spelled very dif- 
ferently, thus woo, and pursue; and two 
syllables may not rhyme, though spelled 
the same way, thus gone and alone. 

RHYTHM (rhuthmos: G7.),the consonance 
of incasagre and time, in poetry, prose, 
music, and even in dancing. Isach verse or 
period is to be considered as a whole; with- 
fn which, with certain limited variations, 
the rhythm is perfect. Theports whichare 
to receive the stress are termed arais (ele- 
vation), and the remainder constitute the 
thesis (depression). The former, particu- 
larly in words whose pronunciation may 
not be known, i3 often remarked by an ’. 
A long syllable should have double the 
time of a short one, The poetical rhythm 
requires a succession of motions of regular 
duration, which, variously interrupted, must 
yct be obvious, and combined so as to form 
ag harmonious whole. 
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RIAL, & gold coin which was current in 
the reign of Henry VI. for 108., and in that 
of Elizabeth for 15s, 

RIB (ribbe: Sur.), in Anatomy, a bone 
which forms a part of the frame of the 
thorax. In the human body there are 
twelve ribs on each side, proceeding from 
the apine to the sternum, or towards It, 
and serving to inclose and protect the 
heart and lungs. In the language of com- 
parative anatomy, the ribs are the pleura- 
pophyses of the centrum. In man, only 
seven of them form a complete hoop, by 
connecting the centrum with the hemal 
element, the breast bone or sternum. —-In 
Naval Architecture, a piece of timber which 
forms or strengthens the side of a ship.—— 
In Botiny, the continuation of the petiole 
along the middle of a leaf, and from which 
the veins branch out. 

RIB’BON (ruban: Fr.), &@ narrow web of 
silk, worn either as a badge or as an orna- 
mental part of dress. Ribbon-weaving is 
an important branch of manufacture, giving 
employment to numerous hands, and dis- 
playing much taste and skill. Coventry 1s 
the chief seat of the ribbon manufacture. 
——RIBBON, In Naval Architecture, a long 
narrow flexible piece of timber, nailed upon 
the outside of the ribs, from the stem to 
the sternpost, 80 a8 to encompass the ship 
lengthwise. 

RICE (oryza: Lat.), a cereal plant, the 
fruit of which forms an article of very ex- 
tensive consumption. It Is cultivated in 
many paits of Europe, and in most warm 
countries throughout the world. With the 
husk on the grain, it Is called Paddy. The 
plant belongs to the order of grasses, and 
is the Oryza satwa of botanists. Some 
varieties are grown on moist soils, others 
on mountain slopes. 

RICE PAPER, a materia! employed for 
various fancy articles, is the pith of a water 
plant growing mm Ohina, the Arala papyri- 
sera of botanists, belonging to the nat. ord. 
which includes our common ivy. The pith 
18 cut round and reund from the outside 
towards the centre with a sharp Knife, and 
it is then made flat by pressure. The name 
originated in a mistake 

RICK’/ETS, or RACHI'TIS (rachitra, from 
rachis, the spice. @r, the part chiefly affect- 
ed), in Medicine, a disease which affects chiti- 
dren, and 1n which the joints become knot- 
ted, and the legs and spine grow crooked. 
It appears to arise from a deficiency of the 
salts of lime in the bones, and {s frequently 
symptomatic of a scrofulous state of the 
giands and viscera. It sometimes disap- 
pears to a great extent, as the growth 
advances. Where the bones are inclined to 
hend, the weight should as much a8 pos- 
sible be kept off of them. 

RICO/CHET FIRING, in Gunnery, the 
firing of guns, mortars, or howitzers with 
small charges, andelevated a few degrees, 
so as to carry the balls or shells just over 
the parapet, and cause them to roll or 
slightly rebound along the opposite ram- 
part. The term ricochet is derived from the 
French, and signifies the bounding of a 
ball along the mound which it strikes at 


intervals, 
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RIDE, a terin made use of in a variety of | the construction ofgsteam vessels, the finest 
senses with reference to a ship's position | ships of an older construction have been 
or motion rendered almost worthless ; and the navy, 

RIDEAU’ (acurtain: FY.), in Fortification, | with all its equipments, has to be created 
a rising ground commanding a plain; also | anew. 
atrench covered with earth in form of a RI‘GEL, a star of the first magnitude in 
parapet, to shelter soldiers. the constellation Orion; the & Orionis of 

RI‘DER, vor RI’DER-ROLL, in Law, a | astronomers. 
schedule, or smal! plece of parchment, often RIG’/GING, the ropes telonging to a 
added to gome part of arecord or act of | ship, by which the masts are sustained and 
parliament, ascended, and the sails managed. The rig- 

RI'DING (corrupted, according to Black- | ging ts of two kinds, standing rigging, as 
stone, from irithing, third), one of the three | the shrouds and stays, and running rigging, 
maerea Piers into which the county of York | as braces, sheets, halliards, &c. 

s divided; anciently under the government RIGHT (gt: Saxz.), in Geometry, some- 
of a reeve. times means straight; as,a right line, but, 

RIDOT’TO, (literally, a retreat: Ital.), aj more generally, It is opposed to oblique : 
favourite amusement in Italy, consisting of | thus, a right ungle is one formed by two | 
music and dancing. lines meeting perpendicularly; a ri, ht | 

RIFACIMEN’TO, (reestablishment: Ita/.), | pram, one whose sides are perpendicular 
a remaking or furbishing up anew. Itsjto the base —~Right ascension, in Astro- 
most usual application is to the process of | nomy, the angle at the pole of the equator, 
recasting literary works, so as to adapt | formed by two great circles, one of which 
them to a somewhat different purpose, or to | passes through the first point of Aries, and 
a changed state of circumstances. the other through a celestial body; and 

RI'FLE, a gun having several spiral | measured, therefore, by the are of the 
grooves or channels cut in the barrel. The | equator intercepted between these circles. 
object fs, to give the ball a rotatory motion, | Right ascension and declination are the two 
about the axis of progression ; which pre- | coordinates, to which the positions of 
vents any inconvenience from irregularity | heavenly bodies are referred.— Right 
in the position of itscentre of gravity, or | sphere, in Geography, the position of the 
from its friction against only one side of | sphere, when the equator cuts the horizon 
the gun. Such friction would make the } at right angles. 
nall revolve, a0 as to have {ts path seriously RIGIDITY gas, stiffness; Lat.), in 
deflected, and in a direction which could not | Mechanics, resistance to a change of form. 
be provided against, fn taking aim, as it | The rigidity of cordage causes the effective 
could not be previously known at what side | and the calculated mechanical effects to be 
its friction would occur. Various forms | extreinely different 
have been recently given to the ball, to fa RIMO’'SE (rimosna, full of cracks: Lat.), 
ciiitate and steady its passage through t)e | a zoological term, denoting that the surface 
alr, and to cause expansion against the | of any part possesses numerous minute 
surface of the grooves, so ag to fill them | narrow excavations, running fnto each 
more perfectly &c. The Hnfleld rile has | other, so as to resemble the bark of a tree. | 
three spiral grooves; its bullet is cylandro- RIN'FORZANDO (strengthening: Ital.), 
conrhoidai, and has recessed into its back | or crescendo, in Music, a direction given 
end a tapering plece of box, Which being , to the performer, that the sound {8 to bo 
forced by the explosion farther into the ; increased This is indicated also by an 
bullct, canses the sides of the latter to ex- | angle, having ita point turned to the left; 
pind, until the lead complete!) fills the | the Dimmnnendo, or opposite change, being 
grooves at their breech ends. With the | represented by an angle turned in the op- | 
Mime rifle, a cylendro-conic bullet, which | posite direction. 
easily eutcers the barrel, fs used; ft has a RING-BOND, in Farriery, a callus grow- 
conical opening behind, into which a little | ing fp the holiow circle of the little pastern 
cup of sleet frou is driven by the explosion | of a horse, just above the coronet. 

60 as to press the lead forcibly tnto tlic RING’DOVE, the largest of the European 
groves, Circular channels round the out- | species of pigeons. {See Dove.) 

side,atthe back or larger cnd, were suppose d RIN'GENT (rzagor, I open the mouth 
to steady the flight ; but when our govern | wide, to show the teeth: Lat.), in Botany, 
ment adopted this rifle, they were discard- | an epithet applied to an irregylar mono- 
ed, not only as of no use, Wut as actually | pctalous labiate corolla, when thé upper lip 
lowering the velocity; also, the bullets | {s arched, and a distinct gap separates it 
were rendered of more uniform density, | from the lower lip 

and therefore leas likely to deviate from the RING/WORM, In Medicine, a disease 
proper direction, by being made mechani | which appears in circular patches on the 
cally Instead of being cast. Other kinds of | neck, forehead, or scalp. It begins with 
ritied firearms have been invented. And | clusters of ttle pustules, which form 
cannon balis are propelled from rified artil- | scales, lcaving a red pimply surface, and 
lery with a certainty of aim,a power, and a | destro; ing the roots of the halras It spreads 
range far exceeding anything attaincd in| over the head. It is very contagious, and 
former times. Indeed, such have been the | is 80 capricious that what will effect a cure 
the lato improvements, that the mode of | in one case is found quite ineffective in 
earrying on war, particularly at sea, ia being | another. 

entirely remodelled. Thus, on account of the RIOT, ina general sense, means atumult 
alterations made fn artillery, and those in | uous assembling of three or more persons, 
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who do not disperse upmu proclamation.—— 

Act, an act of parliament probibiag 
riotous or tumultuous assemblies, which 
being read by a magistrate or peace officer 
to the mob, obliges all persons to disperse 
within an hour, on pain of boing appre- 
hended as rioters. 

RIPO’SO (ital), a name given in art to 
the subject of the Holy Family resting on 
the way during their flight to Egypt. 

RITE (ritus: Lat.), a formal act of reli- 
gion or other solemn duty; the manner of 
performing divine service as established by 
law or custom. 

RITORNBL’LO (a return: TJtal.), in 
Music, a short repetition, such as that of 
an echo or the last words of a song; parti- 
cularly, if it is made after a voice by one 
or more instruments. It is, however, a term 
now used to express all symphonies, played 
before the voices begin, and seeming to 
prelude or introduce what follows. 

RIT’UAL (ritualis, relating to religious 
rites: Lat.), a book containing the rites, 
or directing the order and manner to be 
observed in celebrating religious cere- 
monies, and performing divine service in 
the church. 

RIV’ERS (rivus, a brook: Lat.), large 
streams of water flowing through channels, 
or low parts of the surface of the earth, 
and pursuing their course towards the aca. 
They have from the very infancy of civili- 
zation been always considered of the 
highest importance, as a means of fertiliz- 
ing the land; and effecting an easy com- 
munication between different regions. 
Hence they were deified, and held in the 
greatest veneration, by the ancients; and 
their importance has been greatly increased 
in modern times, on account of the facill- 
ties for navigating them afforded by steam. 
Most large rivers have their sources in 
mountains, or high table lands; and nearly 
all are higher at one part of the ocean than 
others. This swelling generally happens in 
winter; but when it is due to the melting 
of the snows, as in those rivers which have 
their origin in very lofty mountains, it 
takes place towards theautumn,. The time 
at which it occurs is modified also by the 
period at which rainy seasons happen. 
These, within tho tropics, begin about tho 
time the sun passes the Meridian towards 
the tropics; and continue till his return to 
the same place. No river has becn so cele- 
brated for the regularity and importance of 
{ts annual increase as the Nile. On its 
inundatiog hasever depended whether there 
should bé the greatest abundance or the 
most disastrous famine in Egypt. The 
largest rivers in the world are the Amazon 
and La Plata, !n South America; the Mis- 
sissippi,Missourl, and St.Lawrence,in North 
America; the Kian Kiou, the Hoanho, the 
Lena, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Eu- 
phrates, in Asia; the Nile, in Africa; and 
the Volga, the Danube, and the Rhine, in 
Burope. Many of the largest rivers mingle 
with the sea by means of a single outict, 
while others beforetheir termination divide 
into several branches, This circumstance 
will depend upon the nature of the soil 
through which a river flows. A delta, 
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greater or less magnitude, is found at the 
mouth of most rivers; it arises partly from 
the watcr becoming comparatively still, on 
account of the meeting of the tidal current 
and the river; and partly from the dl!- 
minished velocity due to increase in width ; 
both which cause the matters mechanically 
suspended in the waters, or rolled forward 
by it, to come to a atate of rest, and, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to accumulate 80 as to 
form patches of dry land, which thus mul- 
tiply the channels hy which the river. dis- 
charges itself into the sea. In this way 
the mouths of the Nile were formed, and 
have been multiplied even within the period 
of historical record. The earth, gravel, &c., 
which is thus deposited, fs naturally shaped 
by the current at each side of it into a 
Delta, or Greek 4, that is, a triangle whose 
vertex points up the atream. The follow- 
ing are the lengths of some of the most 
{important rivers. 





EUROPE. 
Miles. 
The Thames. . 7 . ‘* - 180 
The Rhine . ° - 7 : . - 810 
The Danube . on vcs ° -  » 1750 
ASIA. 
The Euphrates . . . . ‘ - 1750 
The Ganges 7 7 . ‘ ‘ . 1800 
The Kang-tse,inOhina. . . . 3870 
AFRIOA. 
TheNile  . . 6 ehh eee BBO 
AMBERIOA. 


The Mississippi. .  . 5, . 8420 
The St. Lawrence, including the Lakes 4050 
The Amazon, not including the Ara- 

guay . ° . ° . . - 4005 


RIX-DOL’LAR (a corruption of reichstha- 
ler, adollarofthe empire: Germ.), a silver 
coin in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; 
{t is of different values in different coun- 
tries. In Prussia It is worth about 3s, 

ROACH (reohche: Ang. Sax.), the Leucts- 
cus rutilus of Ichthyologists, a river fish 
belonging to the carp family, and known by 
the red colour of its pectoral, ventral and 
anal fins,—Also, the curve or arch gene- 
rally cut in the foot of some square sails, 
from one clue to the other, to keep them 
clear of stays and ropes. 

ROADS (rad : Sax.)for whecled carriages 
are now principally made by stones, broken 
up into small pieces, and bound together 
with the earth, which is called macadami- 
zing, from the name of the person with 
whom the plan originated. The formation 
of good roads gives the greatest facility to 
commerce, and contributes in an eminent 
degree to the progress of civilization; for 
wherever the means of internal communi- 
cation are deficient the people are ill sup- 
plied with many of the necessaries, as well 
as the luxuries, of Hfe. The Romans were 
so well acquainted with the {mportance of 
good roads that, on subduing a country, the 
first care was to furnish it with a mode of 


of | communication between its different part@ 














ROASTING | 


They considered this indispensable, even in 
a military point of view. Hence many ves- 
tiges of their roads are found in the most 
distant portions of their empire ; and some 
remains of them in this island eren at the 
present day. Their labours and skill in this 
department would bear comparison with 
the greatest efforts of modern times, It ts 
only recently that good roads have been 
sonstraucted in thia country, or that their 
advantages were appreciated ; in 1763 there 
was but one coach between Edinburgh and 
London; it started once a month from each 

lace, and took a fortnight to perform the 

ourney. Though good roads are atill of 
great utility, the construction of ratiways 
has diminished their importance.——-Roap, 
or ROADSTEAD (rade: Fr.), a place fit for 
anchorage, at some distance from the shore. 

ROAST’ING (rosten, to roast : Germ.), in 
Metallurgy, the separation of volatile bodies 
from those which are more fixed, by the 
combined action of air and fire; and is 
generally the first process in the reduction 
of metals. The ores are képt for some time 
ata temperature below their fusing points, 
which drives off the sulphur, arsenic, car 
bonic acid, water, &c. 

ROBIN‘’IA, a genus of handsome legu 
minous trees and shrubs, mostly deciduous 
and nativea of North America. Some of 
the species are well known on our lawns, 
under the erroneous name of acacia. 

ROC’AMBOLE, the Allium scorodoprasum 
of botanists, # wild gariic, with a purple 
flower, a native of Denmark. Cultivated 
forms of {t are eaten. 

ROCHEL/LE SALT, the popular name of 
the tartrate of potash and soda; ft fs em- 
ployed as a purgative, being one of the {n- 
gredients of seidlitz-powder. 

ROOCH’ES MOUTONNSES (F*.), in Geology, 
a term for protuberances of hard rock with | 
a smooth rounded or dome-shaped outline, | 
such as are seen on the borders of glaciers. 

ROCHW’RT (F*.), a kind of surplice worn | 
by dignitaries in the Roman Oatholic 
eburch; at mass the alb Js placed over it. 

ROCK. Geologists give the namerock to 
those distinct mineral masses which form 
the crust of tho globe, whether composed 
of hard or soft materials, clay and sand 
being included in the term. With refer- 
ence to their origin rocks may be classed 
as :—1. Aqueous or sedimentary, the result 
of deposition in water These are stratified, 
that isarranged in layers or beds, and most 
of them are fossiliferous. 2. Volcanic rocks, 
those that have been produced at the sur- 
face of the earth by the action of subterra- 
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ontologically, thats with reference to the 
rganic remains imbedded in them; or 

It ologically, that is with reference to 

their minera) structare, [See GHOLOGY.) 

ROCK-ORYS'TAL, in Mineralogy, one of 
the forms of quartz conalating, when pure. 
entirely of silica, but frequently coloured 
with other matter. Its most usual form is 
that of hexagonal prisms, surmounted by 
hexagonal pyramids. 

ROOK’ET (rochetto: Ital), in Pyrotechny, 
an artificial firework, conaisting ofa cylin- 
drical case of paper, filled with a composi- 
tion of combustiblo ingredients. This 
being tied to a stick and fired, ascends into 
the alr and bursts, presenting a shower of 
stars, coloured according to the nature of | 
the composition. [See ConGreveE ROoKet, 
und PYROTECHNY.}]——ROOKET, the popular 
name of ornamental plants, belonging to 
the genus Hesperis, nat. ord Cruciferae. 

ROCK’ING-STONES, called also gan 
or Laggan stones. There are several of 
these among the picturesque barriers of 
the British coast. They consist of an im- 
mense mass, witha slightly rounded base 
resting on a flat surface of rock below, 
which is 80 nearly balanced, that an indi- 
These stones 
have been variously accounted for by antl- 
quariana, and there are many traditions 
connected with them 

ROOK'-SALT, fossil or mineral salt, dug 
from the earth. (SeeSa.rt.} 

ROD (rede: Belg.),a measure of length, 
containing 5$ yards, or 16§ feet. In many 
parts of England the word Rod is univer- 
sally used for Pole or Perch : four rods make 
a Gunter’s chain. 

RODENTS (rodo, 1 gnaw: Lat.), or Glirea, 
an order of clawed mammals. They have 
two long chisel-shaped incisors in each 
jaw; between the incisors and molars 
there ig a vacant spaco without canines, 
rand the lower jaw is so articulated as tu 
allow a horizontal motion only from back to 
front. To this oder belong the beaver, 
hare, squirrel, rat and porcupine, 

Ro’ EBUCK, in Zoology, the Capreolus 
CAP) @, a species of deerwith erect cylindri- 
cal branched horns, forked at the summit, 
This animal is remarkable for its elegant 
shape and activity; is one of the smallest 
of the cervine genus: and, like the goat, 
prefera a mountainous country, It was 
formerly common tn our {sland. 

ROGA/‘TION (rogatio; from rogo, I ask) 
in the Roman jurisprudence, a demand 
made by the consuls, or tribwies of the 
people, when a law was proposed to be 











nean heat. BASALT and TRACHYTE belong to passed..— Rogatio {a also used for the de- 
this class. 8. Plutonicrocks, those thathave cree itself made in consequence of the peo- 
been produced by subterranean heat deep pie giving thetr assent to this demand, to 
within the earth and under great preasure, | distinguish it from a senatus consultum, or 
auch as GRANITE and BYENITE, Metamor-' decree of the senate, 


phic rocks, those that were originally 
sedimentary, and still retain more or less 
the marks of stratification, but have been 
made to assume acrystalline structure by 
the action of heat. To this type, belong 


RNOGA/TION DAYS (same deriy.), the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next 
before Ascension-day, The publiie supplica 
tions, or litanies, were anclently termed ro- 
gations. 





Gyx1ss and mica schist. Therocks ofthe, ROGUES’ YARN, a yarn of a different 


inst tivo classes seldom contain fossils, and twist and colour from the rest, hikertod fo 
ee of the second only occasionally and the royal cordage, to render ita identifics 
y accident, 


tion easy if stolen, 
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ROLL (role: F¥.), a® official writing; a 
list, reglater, or catalogue ; asa muster roll, 
a court voll, &c.——In Law, a schedule of 
parchment, that may be turned up with the 
hand, in the form ofa pipe. All pleadings, 
memorials, and acts of court are entered on 
rolls ; and being filed with the proper offi- 
cera, beconie records of the court.—— Rou 
CALL, the calling over the names of the men 
who compose any part of a military body. 
—-—ROLLS OF PARLIAMENT, the manu- 
script registers, or rolls of the proceedings 
of our ancient parliaments ; which, before 
the invention of printing, were all engross- 
ed on parchment, and proclaimed openly 
in every county. Inthese rolls are also con- 
tained decisions of puints of law. 

RO’LLER, the Coracias garrula of orni- 
thologists, a handsome African bird allied to 
the bee-eaters and kingfishers, which some- 
times finds its way into Britain. Great num- 
bers cross the Mediterranean into Kurope 
in the spring, and return to Africa in the 
autumn.— ROLLER, a8 plece of wood, fron, 
brass, &c. of a cylindrical form, used in the 
construction of several machines, both in 
husbandry and the arts.——In Surgery, a 
long and broad bandage, usually of linen 
cloth, to be rolled round any part of the 
body.——-A name given by seamen to un- 
usually heavy waves that set on a coast 
without wind. 

RO'LLING-MILL, a machine for work- 
ing metals into plates, or bars which are 
required of an even thickness. Rolling- 
mills are chiefly used for drawing out iron 
bars after they have been manufactured 
into bar fron by the forge hammer, 

RO’LLING-PRESS, in Mechanics, an 
engine consisting of two cylinders, by 
which cloth ts calendered, waved, &c,——A 
machine or press for taking impressions 
from steel or copper-plate engravings. 
There are also a variety of rolling-presses 
used fn other branches of manufacture. 
ROLLS, MASTER OF THE. (See MAs- 


TER.) 

ROMA‘IO, the language of modern 
Greece. 

RO/MAN, a member of the Christian 
church at Rome, to which St, Paul ad- 
dressed an epistlo; and which consisted of 
converts from Judaism or Paganism.—— 
In Literature, the ordinary printing cha- 
oad now in use, in distinction from the 
Italic. 

RO/MAN OCATH’OLICS, that society of 
Christians whose members acknowledge 
the popepas visible head of the church. 
(See CATHOLIC.) 

ROMAN’OR (roman: Fr.), in Literature, 
a tale or fictitious history of extraordinary 
adventures, The Romance differs from the 
Nowel, as it treate of great actions and 
extravagant adventures, soaring beyond 
the limits of factand real life. (See NOVHBL.) 
Romances have of late years given way to 
historical novels ; and even such as are occa- 
sionally published are very different from 
those of the olden time. 

ROMAN’OE LAN’GUAGBHS, These are the 
modern languages derived from the ancient 
Roman or Latin. They are six in number, 
the languages of Spain, Portugal, France, 


Italy, Wallachia, and the Swiss Grisons. 
These are all corrupt forms of Latin 
mingled with many words of the ancient 
dialects of the country. (See fer gpa rere 

ROMANES’‘QUE, in Architecture, a style 
that arose in the north of Italy about the 
tenth century, to which the East contri 
buted the cupola and the symbol of the 
cross, whence it is sometimes termed By- 
zantine. In the Rhine country, at a later 
date, various modifications were made. A 
spire was added, but the apse waa retained, 
and round-headed arches continued to be 
used. There are many beautiful specimens 
of this style at Cologne, Bonn, and other 
Rhenish towns. 

RON’DEAU (Fr.), a species of poetry, 
usually consisting of thirteen verses: of 
which eight have masculine and five femi- 
nine rhymes, or vice versa. (See RHYME.) 
The two or three first words of the first 
verse serve as the burden, and recur in 
that shape after the eighth and thirteenth 
verses, 

RON’DO, in Music, either vocal or instru- 
mental. This gencrally consists of three 
strains; the first of which closes in the 
original key ;. while oach of the others is so 
constructed as to reconduct the earin an 
easy and natural manner to the first strain. 
It is sometimes spelled Rondeau. 

ROOF (hrof: Sazx.), in Architecture, the 
timber-work which sustains the slates, tiles, 
lead, &c., that form the coverings of butld- 
ings. The elevation of a roof depends on 
the climate; the more northern the coun- 
try the greater its pitch should be. It {1s 
supposed that, considering the inclination 
of a roof at the equator to o, or Zero, we 
may add three degrees of inclination for 
every climate, that is, every 2° 42’ 80” of 
latitude, and this gives very nearly the in- 
clinations used by the ancients in different 
places. In its simplest form it consists 
merely of twu rafters, whose lateral thrust 
against the walls on which they rest is 
counteracted by tying them together witb 
a collar, placed some way up the lengths; 
and if necessary, by a tie beam placed at 
their feet. Beyond certain lengths it is 
clear that the tie beam itself will have a 
tendency to sink down in the middle ; it 
must then be suspended at Its centre, from 
the junctions of the rafters, by aking post. 
If the rafters are long, they also have a 
tendency to sink in the middle; which 
must be prevented by struts, or oblique 
pieces, abutting against the sides of the 
lower extremity of the king post. The 
whole now would form a frame called a 
truss. Sometimes the upper eds of the 
rrfters, instead of abutting against each 
other, abut against the extremities of a 
horizontal piece, called a collar, which is 
placed between them, to keep them apart. 
Instead of the king post thcre are then 
two vertical pieces, called queen pou, 
which hang from the extremities of this col- 
lar, and support, at their lower ends, struts 
tending in various directions, for the sus- 
taining of various points. Purlines are 
strong pieces placed across the principal 
rafters to steady them, and to support the 
common rafters, which are fixed af the ordé 
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nary smal) distances apart. Some roofs 
are very complicated and ingenious; but 
the principles on which they are con- 
structed can always be eaaily understood, 
from what has been said, When sufficiently 
long beams cannot be obtained in one 
piece, two or mure pleces are scarfed to- 
gether; that is, their extremities are en- 
tangled in each other, by the way they are 
cut and notched ; and they are kept toge- 
ther by fron bolts. The various parts of a 
frame roof, also, are kept unfted by iron 
straps and bolts. 

ROOK (hroc: Ang. Saz., the Corvus frugi- 
legus of ornithologists, a bird that differs 
froin the crow by his gregarious babits, in 
feeding on insects and grain, not carrion, 
and in having the base of the bill covered 
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in the Roman Oathplic church, a string of 
beads, or a chaplet consisting of five or 
fifteen decades of beads. It is used for 
counting the Ave Marias, or prayers ad- 
dressed to the Virgin Mary : one paternoster, 
or Lord’s prayer, is said for every ten ave 
Marias or hail Mary’s. The chaplet is con- 
sidered to contain only five decades, the 
rosary fifteen; but this distinction does 
not seem to be always observed, Other 
sects also use chaplets, for counting re- 
peated praycrs, (See CHAPLET.) 

ROSE (rosa, Lat.), in Architecture, an 
ornament cutin the form of that flower 
chiefly used in cornices, friezes, vaults of 
churches, &c., and particularly in the mid- 
dle of each face in the Corinthian abacus. 
——Rose, the flowerof plants belonging to 


with a rough scabrous skin, the latter how- | the botanical genus Rosa, of which many 


ever being the result of the bill being 
thrust tito the ground in search of worms 
and larvm Rooks are very destructive of 
corn, especially of wheat; and it behoves 
the husbandman to keep a watchful eye on 
his newly-sown flelds; for if neglected 
three or four days, when the blade first ap- 
peara, & good crop may be destroyed in 
embryo; the good they do, in destroying 
grubs and noxious insects, is supposed 
greatly to exceed the mischief. 
ROOT (rot: Goth.), in Botany, that part of 
a plane which is under ground and serves to 
support {t in an erect position ; while by 
means of [ts fibrils it fmbibes from the earth 
a nourishment which ascends to the stem, 
branches, and fruit, Root, in Arithinetic, 
anumber or quantity which, multiplied by 
itself, produces a higher power: thus, 2 is 
rt square ruvot of 4, and the cube root 
of 8. 
ROPE (rap: Ang. Sax.),a large kind of 
cordage, formed by the twiating of several 
strands of yarn together; the amallest sort 
of rope is called Cord, and the larger kinds 
Cabie. Laige ropes are distinguished into 
two main classes, viz. the cable-laid and 
hawser-laid. The former are composed of 
nine strands, while the latter consist only 
of three. Ropes of from one inch to two 
inches and a half in circumference are 
usually hawser laid; those from three to 
ten inches, are either hawser or cable-laid ; 
but when more than teninches, they are 
always cable-laid.—_—Rope making, the pro- 
cess of twisting yarn into ropes, by means 
of a wheel or other machinery.—RZope- 
walk, a long covered walk, or a long build- 
{ng where ropes are manufactured. 
RORQUAL, the Balanoptera rostrata of 
coologists, a marine mammal allied to the 
whales, and the largest of Nving animals. 
The throat and belly are wrinkled with deep 
folds of skin. As the rorqual yields little 
oi] it ia not sought after by whalers. 
ROSA’OCE& (rosa, a rose: Lat.), anatural 
order of Oe roe polypetalous plants, con- 
sisting of herbs and shrubs. Amongst 
British wild plants the dog rose, bramble, 
strawberry, potentilia, agrimony, and mea 
dow-sweet belong to this order, which may 
be recognised by the five petals, the nume- 
rous stamens arising from the calyx just 
within the petals, and the superior ovary. 
RO‘'SARY (rosaréum, a rose garden : Lat.), 





, 8pectes are in cultivation, A great number 


of varieties have been produced by crossing 
the species. The ancient poets say, that 
the first rose was brought into the world by 
the hands of the god of love; and the 
occasion was, a desire to bribe Harpocrates, 
the god of silence, to an engagement that 
he would discover none of the secreta of 
Venus. Hence it became a custom to place 
a rose in rooms devoted to mirth and enter- 
tainment, as a symbol in the presence of 
which all restraint might be laid aside; 
accordingly the proverb ‘under the rose,’ 
denotes secrecy and inviolable silence. The 
rose tg also from the same cause the direct 
emblem of silence. Besides being used at 
the feasts and convivial meetings of the 
ancients, the rose was frequently lafd upon 
the tombs of the dead: elther to signify the 
silence of death, or an offering grateful to 
the deceased.—— Fuse, in Politics, a badge 
of distinction formerly assumed by the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the former 
of whom took the white rose,and the latter 
thered. On the unfon of the two houses 
by the marriage of Henry VII, with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV., the two 
roses were untfted In one, which became 
tle royal badge of England.—_—RosE or 
J“RICHO, the name of a cruciferous plant, 
the anastatica hierochuntina of botanists, 
the withered stems of which roll up into a 
ball during the dry season, and are blown 
about the deserts of Syria for years, only 
unfolding in a time of rain. 

RO’BEMARY (rosmarinus, literally gea- 
dew: Zat.),an evergreen shrub ofthe genus 


| Rosmarinus, nat. ord. Labiate, It isa native 


of the maritime districts of the Mediterra- 
nean, The flowers are of adull leaden hue, 
or even white, It js used {in a 
as & remedy for the headache; and is em. 
ployed in the manufacture of Hungary 
water. The leaves havea fragrant smell, 
and a warm pungent flavour. 

ROSE-NOBLE, an ancient English gold 
coin, stamped with the figure of a ruse; 
first struck In the relgn of Edward III. an 
current at 63,8d. Another larger coln, some 
tiines go called, passed for 164, 

ROSET’TA STONE, 8 bDiuck of stone found 
near Rosctta,in Lower Egypt and preserved 
in the British Museum. It bears three in- 
scriptions; namely, one in hieroglyphics, 
another in the ancient vernacular language 
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of Exypt, called enchorgal, and the third tn 
Greek, all recording the services rendered 
by Ptolemy V. to his country. This stone 
has acquired much celebrity from its hav- 
Ing afforded Dr. Young a key to the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian characters. It was 
one of the objects collected by the French 
when they invaded Egynt, and came into 
the possession of the British army in con- 
peduenee of the capitulation of Alexandria 
rT] 1 

RO’SE-WOOD, a fragrant wood used by 
cabinet makers; is the produce of some 
Brazillan leguminous trees belonging to 
the genus Trioptolomea. 

ROSICRU’CIANS (rosa, A rose; and cruz, 
a cross: Lat.), from their device; which 
was a rose {ssuing out of a cross, the same 
as Martin Luther's device.-——A name as- 
sumed by a sect of heretical philosophers, 
who first appeared {In Germany, as is gene- 
rally supposed, about the beginning of the 
17th century, though they claimed a higher 
antiquity. They made great pretensions 
to acience, and to be masters of many Im- 
portant secrets, particularly that of the 
philosopher’s stone. Their origin and de- 
signs have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. 

ROS’TRUM (Lat.), in Roman Antiquity, 
the prow of a ship. It was a most important 
part of vessels of war, which were hence 
called Naves rostrate ; was made of wood 
and brass; was fastened to the prow to 
annoy the enemy's vessels. The first rostra 
were long and high; but they were after- 
wards short and strong, and placed so low 
as to plerce the enemy's ships under water, 
Some ships of war, constructed recently by 
ourselves, are furnished with a similar ap- 
paratus, and for the same purpose.—— The 
term Rostrim was applied metaphorically 
to the pleadiirg place or pulpit, in the Ro- 
man Forum: becauge decorated with the 
hbeaka of vessels taken at Antium., The 
Rostrum was transferred by Cuesar to a cor- 
ner of the Forum. 





ROT (rotan, to rot: Saz.), a fatal disease | 


{incldent to sheep in wet seasons and moist 
pastures, It is extremely difficult to pre 
vent the rot, if the year prove very wet, 
especially in May and June, Salt marshes, 
and lands where broom grows, are the best 
places for the animals so affected. The 
livers of sheep dying of the rot are found 
to be infested with worms called flukes, 
which see.——Rot, in timber work (see 
Duy Rot). 

RO’TA, ghe name of an ecclesiastical 
courtat Rome, composed of twelve prelates. 
This is one of the highest tribunals in 
Rome; taking cognizance of all suits inthe 
territory of the church, by appeal; and of 
all matters beneficiary, and patrimonial. 

ROTA’TION (rotatio, from rota, a wheel: 
Lat), the act of turning, like a wheel or 
solid body on its axis, as distinguished from 
the progressive motion of a body revolving 
round another body ora distant point. Thus 
the dally turning of the earth on its axis, 
is a rotation ; {ts annual motion round the 
sun, is a revolution.——In Geometry, the 
term is applied to the circumvolution of 
any surface round a fixed and immovable 
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line, which is called the ax{s of Its rotation. 
——ROoTATIOn, in Agriculture, a change of 
crops; which {is useful chiefly by allowing 
more of the substance which a certain crop 
has exhausted to be liberated from the 
soil, before it 1s grown again.——Rora- 
TION also implies the course by which per- 
sons filling official situationa leave their 
Places at certain times, and are succeeded 
by others, 

ROTA/TOR (one who canses to revolve: 
Lat), in Anatomy, the two apophyses in 
the upper part of the thigh-bone, otherwise 
called trochanters, which are distinguished 
into major and minor. 

ROTATO’RIA (same deriv.), or ROTT’- 
FERA (rota, a wheel: fero, I carry: Lat.), 
Wheel Animatcules, a tribe of microscopic 
animals forming a section of those denom!- 
nated INFUSORIA. They all live in water, 
through which they move with great ra- 
pidity, and are usually found in great num- 
bers wherever there is organized water in 
a state of decay. The majority have cilla 
so disposed on the anterlor part of the body 
as to afford the appearance of revolving 
wheels when in motion. These animals 
are as yetimperfectly known. They belong 
to the class of ANNELIDA amongst ARTI- 
OULATA. 

ROT’TEN-STONE, in Mineralogy, a soft 
kind of stone found in Derbyshire; which 
is used for all sorts of finer grinding and 
polishing, forcleaning metailic substances, 
and sometimes for cutting atones. It re- 

| sembles Tripoli, 

ROTUN’DA, or ROTUN'DO (rotundts, 
round: Lat.), a name given to any building 
that is round both on the outside and in- 
side; but more particularly to a circular 
building at Rome, which was anciently 
called the Pantheon, which see. 

ROUL’ (Fr.), a term applied to a person, 

| ip the fashionable world, who, regardless 

of moral principle, devotes his life to sen- 
sual pleasures; but whose conduct, exter- 
nally at least, ia not so gross as to exclude 
him from soctety, 

ROUGE (F*.), ared paint extracted from 
the safflower, a plant called by botanists 
cahamus tinctorvus. It is used for paiut- 
ing the cheeks; and is the only cosmetic 
which can be apphed to this purpose with- 
ont producing ultimate injury to the com- 
plexion 

ROUGH’-CASTING, a kind of plastering, 
with mortar containing gravel, and some- 

times even very small stones; and used as 
a covering for external walls. It is thrown 
on roughly, instead of being plastered on, 

ROUND’-HEADS, in British History, a 
naine given, during the civil war, to the 
puritans or members of the parliamentarian 
party, from the practice which prevailed 
among them of cropping the hair close. 

ROUND‘ROBIN (rond ruban, round rib 
bon: Fy), a term applied to a memorial or 
remonstrance drawn up hy any bo of 
men (though the practice is almost entirely 
confined to the army and navy), who have 
deterinined to stand by each other in mak- 
inga statement of their common grievances 
to the government, or some person high fn 
authority. The teri was adopted on ao 
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count of the signatures being written round 
the remonstrance, or in a circular form, 80 
that it cannvt be seen who signed it first. 
ROYAL, among seamen, a small gail 
spread immediately above the top-gallant- 
sail; sometimes termed the top-gallant 
royal.—-—-ROYAL ACADEMY OF LONDON, a 
corporation instituted by George III. for 
the advancement of drawing, painting, en- 
graving, sculpture, modelling, and archi- 
| tecture.——ROYAL INSTITUTION, a corpora- 
tion erected in the year 1800; the great 
object of which is to render acfence applil- 
cable to the comforts and conveniences of 
mankind.——RoyaL Soo1gTY, a society in- 
corporated by Charles II. under the name 
of ‘The President, Council, and Fellows of 
the Royal 8ociety, for the Improvement of 
, Natural Philosophy.’ 

ROYALS, the name given to the first re- 
giment of foot: supposed to be the oldest 
regular corps In Europe. 

ROW-PORT, a smal! square hole in the 
' gideof Hght vessels of war, near the surface 
| of the water, for the use of an var for row- 
| ing ina calm. 
| RUB’BLE, loose angular gravel; or slight- 
\Jy compacted brecclated sand-stone.— 

RUBBLE WoRK, masonry, {in which the 
stones are used without being squared. 
; RU’BEFPACIENT (rube-facio, I make red: 
, Lat.), in Medicine, an external application 
| which produces redness of the skin, not 
followed by a blister. 
, RO‘’BELULITE (rubellua, reddixh: Dat), 
‘Jn Mineralogy, red shorl or red tuurmalin, 
| aailicious mineral! of a red colour of various 
shades, It occurs in accumulated groups, 
| with straight tube-like striw. In a red 
heat it becomes white. 

RUBE/OLA (rubeo, I am red: Lat.), the 
Measlea, which see. 

RV’‘BICEL, in Mincralogy, a varicty of 
, the ruby, of a reddish colour, from Brazil. 
| RU‘BIDIUM (ruber, red: Lat.), one of 

the metals lately discovered by means of 
spectrum analysis, The German chemist 

Bunsen first detected {¢ {n some mineral 

water, In which it formed only a two-mil- 
Iionth part of the wcight of the water. It 
has since been found in extremely minute 
quantities in beet-root, and in the ashes of 
, tobacco, tea leaves, and coffee berries. Its 
| name was suauwested by its dark red colour. 
{ 
} 


{ 
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RU’BIGO (Lat.), in Botany, a kind of mil- 
dew which appears o1 the leaves and stems 
of many plants, and has been found to con- 
aist of a amall fungus, supposed to arise 
from moisture. 

{| RU’BLE, a Russtan silver coin, value 
about 3s. 2d. 
| RU‘BRIC(rubrica ; from ruber, red: Lat.), 
| any writing or printing in red ink, The 
date and place on a title page, being fre- 
, quently in red ink, and many books printed 
: {n one place having the name of another 
upon them, the word rubric has been some- 
| times used to signify the false name of a 
place on a title page, But the word is most 
usually applied in Ecclesiastical matters to 
signify the directions printed in red letters 
in missals, &c. ; and hence, is often used tu 
| ps the the liturgy itself. 
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U'BY (rubis: Fr.: from ruber, red: 





Lut.), @ precious stone, next to the diamond 
{in hardness and value. Its couatituents 
are alumina, magnesia, and chromic acid— 
ita colour being due to the latter. The 
most esteemed, and, at the same time, 
rarest colour, of the oriental ruby, {fs pure 
carmine, or blood red of considerable in- 
tensity, forming, when well polished, a 
blaze of the most exquisite and unrivalied 
tint, It is, however, usually more or less 
pale, and mixed with blue in various pro- 
portions; hence it uccurs rose-red and red- 
dish white, crimson, peach-blossom red, 
and lilac blue—the latter variety being 
named oriental amethyst. A ruby, perfect 
both in colour and transparency, is much 
lesa common than a good diamond, and 
when of the weight of three or four carats, 
{gs even more valuable than that gem. The 
king of Pegu, and the monarchs of Siam 
and Ava, monopolize the rarest rubles ; the 
finest in the world is {n the posseaston of 
the first of these kings; its purity has 
passed into a proverb, 

RUDD, or RED EYE, the Leuciscus ery- 
throphthaimus of ichthyologists, a river 
fish belonying to the Cyprinidae, with a 
deep hody like the bream, but thicker, a pro- 
minent back, and small head. The scales 
are of a golden-coppery tint, aud the Iris is 
orange-red, 

RUD’DER (rother: Saz.), In Navigation, 
part of the helm ofa ship; consisting of a 
piece of timber hung on hinges at the stern- 
posts, which by being turned either way 
directs the course of the vessel. It is 
managed by means of the tiller or wheel. 
| In vessels drawing much water, the middle 

is deep and narrow; in others, shallow and 
broad; in Chinese vessels, it is broad, to 
give it leverage ; but plerced with holes to 
diminish resistance from the water. 
RU’DIMENTS (rudimenta ; from rudis, In 
| the natural state: Dat.), the firat elements 
or principles of any art orscience. 
RUDOL/PHINE TA’BLES, a cclebrated 
set of astronoinical tables, constructed by 

Kepler, and thus entitled in honour of the 

emperor Rudolphur II., at whose expense 
1 they were made. They were published in 
' 1627, and were the first ever calculated on 

the supposition that the planets move In 
, elliptical orbits. They contributed greatly 
to the progress of Astronoiny. 

RUFF, the Machetes pugnazx of ornitho- 
logists, a bird allied to the snipes, and 
deriving its name from the disposition of 
the long feathers of the neck, which stand 
out like the ruff formerly worn,. it js, how- 
ever, only the male that is furnished with 
this appendage, which he does not obtain 
till the second year. Ruffs are birds of 
passage, appearing at certain seasons of the 
year in great numbers in the north of 

Europe. They are generally taken in large 

nets. When fattened they are dressed like 
the woodcock, and their flesh ia highly 
esteemed. Thelr pugnactousdisposition is su 
strong, that whenthey are kept for the pur- 
pose of fattening, their place of confinement 
must be dark, for the moment any light 1a 
admitted they attack eack other with fury, 

RULB (regole, Sax. ; trom regula: Lat.), 

that which is established as a principle, of 
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settled by authority fer guidance and dl- 
rection. Thus, a statute or law is a rule of 
conduct for the citizens of a state; prece- 
dente in law are rules of decision to judges. 
~—In Grammar, an established form of 
construction, in a particular class of words. 
——Rule, in Monasteries, Corporations, or 
Societies, a law or reguiation to be observed 
by the soclety and its particular members, 

RULE OF THREE, in Arithmetic, a rule 
which directs, when three terma are given, 
now to find a fourth, which shall have the 
same ratio to the third term as the second 
hasto the first. It isan application of the 
doctrine of proportion [which see), being 
called also the rule of proportion, 

RUM, a well known spirituous liquor, 
distilled from molasses and the refuse of 
the cane juice, in the Weat Indies, whence 
{t is imported in large quantitics. Rum of 
& brownish transparent colour, smooth oily 
taste, strong body and consistence, good 
xge, and well kept, is the best; and that 
from Jamaica obtains a decided preference. 
It ia customary in some of the West India 
islands to put sliced pine-apples in punch- 
eons of rum; this gives the spirit the flavour 
of the fruit; and hence the designation 
*pine-apple rum,’ 

RUMEN (ZLat.), in Comparative Anatomy, 
the paunch, or first stomach of such ani- 
mals as chew the cud, thence culled rum- 
nating animals, The only true ruminating 
are the cloven-footed quadrupeds, as oxen, 
sheep, &c. 

RU’MINANTS (rumino, I chew the cud: 
Lat.), the name given by Cuvier to an order 
of hoofed mammals, feeding exclusively on 





vegetables, and including those having a: of oxen, manufactured In a manner pecu- 


complicated stomach of four cavities dis- 
posed so as to allow rumination, and a clo- | 
ven hoof, The ox, deer, giraffe, and camel, 
belong to this order, 
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upon monumental stones. They were em 
ployed by both Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans, but whence derived is not known. 
Some have suggested the Phonician alpha- 
bet as thelr source. Their number was 
originally sixteen. Their great antiquity 
is much doubted, since they cannot be 
clearly traced back beyond the end of the 
twelfth century. They have been the sub- 
ject of much debate amongst antiquarians; 
mystery and superstition are supposed to 
have been connected with them. 

RUN’NER, in Sea Language, a rope be- 
longing to the garnet, and to the two bolt- 
tackles. It is reeved in a single block, 
joined to theend of a pennant, and is used to 
increase the mechanical power of the tackle, 

RUPEE’, a coin current in British India, 
The gold rupeo is worth about 28 sterling, 
Of the silver rupees, the new and the old 
are of different values. 

RUP/TURE (rupto, a breaking: Lat). 
[See HERNIA.) 

RUSH (rusc: Sax.),a& name given to dlf- 
ferent plants. The common rush belongs 
to the genus Juncus, of which several 
species grow in watery places. The pith 
was formerly used for the wicks of lamps. 
The bullrush, which also grows in wet situa- 
tions, belongs to the genus Typha. The 
flewering rush belongs to the genus Buto- 
mus, and is found by the sides of rivers and 
ditches. 

RUS'‘SIA COM’PANY,a company for con- 
ducting the trade with Russia. It was in- 
corporated by charter of Philip and Mary, 
and sanctioned by act of parliament, in 1566. 

RUS‘SIA LEATH’ER, the tanned hides 


liar to the Russians; and much esteemed 
as a material for binding books and making 
many articles where a superior kind of du- 
rable leather ia required, One of the best 


RU MINATION (same deriv.), the act by | testa of genuine Russia leather is its throw- 


which food, chewed and swallowed, is sub- 
mitted a second time to mastication. 
Ooarsely masticated food passes into the 
rumen, or paunch, or first cavity of the sto- 
inach ; water, with which the second cavity, 
called the reticulus, is almost exclusively 
filled, is gradually mixed with the food in 
the rumen; after which, a portion of the 
mass is moulded into a ball, fn the muscu- 
lur canal, at the termination of the @sopha- 
gus; and by an inverted action of the mus- 
cles is driven into the mouth, where it is 
more fully masticated, and nixed with 
saliva, before it is again swallowed. It 
then pasgpe into the psalterium, or third 
stomach, where the superfluous moisture, 
which might dilute the gastric juice too 
much, is absorbed; after which it passes 
gradually into the abomasus, or fourth sto- 
mach, in which digestion is really effected. 
In the camel, there are water cells at the 
sideg of the rumen; and the psalterium is 
not separated from the abomasus, 
BUN'CINATE (runcina, a largesaw : Lat.), 
In Botany, @ leaf is said to be runcinate 
when each side is coarsely divided into tri- 
angular lobes more or less directed towards 
the base ; asin the leaf of the dandelion. 
RU'NIO, a term applied to certain ancient 
characters, the earliest of which were found 


ing out a strong odour of burnt hide upon 
being rubbed. 

RUBT (Saz.), the oxide of ameta). Hence 
metals become rusty when exposed to sir 
or water, by abstracting the oxygen; but 
grease and varnish protect them, because 
they prevent contact with moisture and 
the atmosphere.—— Rust, the Uredo rubigo 
of botanists, a minute fungua in theshapeof 
an orange powderwhich infests gratoplants. 

RUS'TIO-WORK (rusticus, rural: Lat.), 
in Architecture, a term: used when the 
stones, &c. in the face of a building, or the 
groins, &c., are hacked or indented, 20 as 
to be rough, 

RU’‘TA BA’GA, the Swedish turnip. 

RUTH, Boox oF, a canonical book of the , 
Old Testament, being a kind of appendix to 
the book of Judges, and an introduction to 
those of Samuel. Ita title is derived from the 

erson whose story it principally contains, 

RU'TILITEH (rutilus, red : Lat.),in Minera | 
logy, an oxide of titanium, of a red or 
brownish red colour, It occurs massive, 
disseminated, membranous, and in crystals, 

RYB (ryge: Sax), the Secale cereale of 
botanists, an esculent grain that ifn {ts 
growth resembles wheat. It {s easily cul- 
tivated, and in many parts of the continent, 
as well as in the north of England, is made 
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RY’E-GRASS, a @pecies of strong grass, 
of the genus Lolium. 

RY‘OT (a aubject;: dArad.), in Hindostan, 
a renter of land by a lease which is con- 
sidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by 
ancient surveys and valuations, 








wheat flour. All sotis will produce rye, 
provided they are not too moist ; and many 
barren laids which are unsuitable to the 
cultivation of wheat may be sown with 
this grain to advantage. 
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8, the nineteenth letter and ffteenth \tilage. The first sabbatical year celebrated 


consouant of our alphabet, is a aibilant ar- 
ticulation, the sound being formed by dri- 
ving the breath through a narrow passage 
between the palate and the tongue elevated 
near it, together with a motion of the lower 
jaw and teeth towards the upper, It is a 
kind of semivowel, for it can be pronoun- 
ced, though imperfectly, without the afd 
ofavowel. The sound of this letter varies, 
belng soft in some words, as in this, thus, 
&c., and like z in words which havea final 
6, ag muse, wise, &C, 1t is generally doubled 
at the end of words. In a few words it ig 
silent, as lu isie and viscount. Asan abbre- 
viation, 8 was used by the ancients for 
Senatus; thus S.P.Q.R. senatus populusg ue 
Romenus (the Senate and Roman people), 
Sp. for spurius, &c, We use it for Sancte, 
thus 8.T.P. Sancte Theologia Professor (Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Theology.) For Ship: ag 
H.M.8. Her Majesty's Ship. For Sigilli: as 
LB. locus sigillt (the place of the seal). For 
Style: as N.S, new style. For socius, societas, 
south, &c., as 8.E. for south-east, 88.E. for 
south-south-eust, &c. In Music, for Solo. 

SABX’ANS, or BA’BIANS (zaba, Lord: 
Heb., whence Sabaocth), idolatorsa of the 
Kast, who in allages, waether converted in 
part to Judaism, Christianity, or Maham- 
medanism, or unacquainted with either, 
have worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. 
Some of the Sabwans, who acknowledge the 
name of Christ, are distinguished by the 
title of ‘ Christians of St, John,’ on account 
of thelr attachment to the baptism of that 
forerunner of the Messiah. Sabmanism 
bears the marks of a primitive religion ; to 
the adoration of the stars it joins « strong 
inculcation of respect for agriculture. 

SAB’AOTH, a Hebrew word signifying 
armies. 

SABBA’/TARIANS, fn Church History, 
sects which at various periods insisted on 
the observance of the Jewish sabbath, as 
obligatory on Christians, The name is par- 
ticularly applied to a subdivision of the 
Anabaptists, in the sixteenth century. 

BAB/BATH (rest : Heb.), the seventh day 
ofthe week, a day appointed by the Mosaic 
law for a total cessation from labour, and 
for the service of God, according to the 
command, ‘Remember that ye keep holy 
the Sabbath day,’ &c. Christians observe 
the first day of the week as the day of 


reat, 

SABBAT’IOAL YEAR, in the Jewish eco- 
nomy, every seventh year, in which the 
Israviites were commanded to suffer their 
Selds and vineyards to reat, or to lie without 
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by the children of Israe) was the fourteenth 
year after thefr coming Into the lund of 
Canaan; because they were to be seven 
years in making themselvea masters of tt, 
and seven more in dividing {¢ amongst 
themselves. 

SARBEL’‘LA, in Natural History, a genus 
of marine annelides, inhabiting eases which 
are usually of a leathery texture, There 
are many species, 

SABEL‘/LIANS, a sect of Christians 
founded by Sabellins, at Ptolemais, in the 
third century. Their doctrine was, that 
the Father was the sole person of the Tri- 
nity; the Son and Holy Ghost being merely 
attributes, or emanations frum Him. 

SA‘BLE, the Martes zibellina of natura)- 
{sts, an animal of the weazel family, t 
native of the north of Europe and Asia. It 
ig equal to the polecat fn size. In summer 
the colour is brown, In wiuter {t becomes 
much darker, and the fur is then much 
prized. The Russian or crown sable ob- 
tained in Biberia is the most valuable, but 
this fs nearly monopolized by the Imperial 
Family. The Hudson's Bay sable is lighter 
in colonrand is dyed darker. The antual 
burrows in the earth or under trees; in 
winter and summer subsisting on amall 
animals, and in autumn on_ berriea.—~ 
SaBLR, in Heraldry, the tincture of black: 
represented fu engraving, by perpendicular 
and horizontal lines. 

SAO’BUT, or SACK’BUT, a musical wind 
instrument; a kind of trumpeL 80 con- 
trived that it can be drawn out or shortened 
according tothe tone required, 

SACCA‘DE (a jerk: Fr.), in the Menage, 
4 sudden and violent check of a horse, by 
drawing or twitching the reins on a sud- 
den, and with one pull, 

SACCHAR‘IC ACID (saccharum, sugar: 
Lat.), {in Chemistry, an acid formed along 
with oxalic acid, when sugar {s.oxldized 
with nitric acid. It crystallized in long 
colourless needles, 

SACCHAR/‘OID (saccharon, sugar: Lat. ; 
und eidus, appearance : Gr.), a term applied 
to rocks which have a texture resembling 
that of loaf sugar. 

SACCHAROM’ETER (sitccharon, sugar: 
Lat. ; and metior, I measure: Lat,), an instru- 
ment for determining the specific gravity of 
brewers’ and distillers’ wurts, the density 
of which {gs almost exactly proportional to 
the quantity of sugar they hold in golution— 
on which, also, depends the quantity of 
spirit that will be furmed by the subsequent 
fermentation, 
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SACCHOLACTIC BI, Soonenthie sugar; 
and lac, milk; Lat,), in Chemistry, the acid 
obtained by digesting sugar of milk with 
nitricacid, It is identical with that obtained 
from gum, and termed mucous acid. 

BAOK, a wine much esteemed by our 
ancestors. It was brought from Spain, 
and {a supposed to havo been very similar 
to sherry; Falstaff calls it Sherris Sack. 
Its name is derived by some from sec (dry: 
Fr.), because it was a dry wine; by others, 
from the sacks made of skin, in which the 
Spaniards usually carried {t.—— Among 
our rude ancestors, a kind of cloak of a 
square form, worn over the shoulders and 
body, and fastened in front by a clasp or 
thorn. Jt was originally made of skin, 
afterwards of wool.——7v sack, is to plun- 
ae pillage a town when taken by as- 


ult, 

SACON’TALA, 8 Sanscrit drama of great 
celebrity in Indian literature, written by 
OCalidasa, who died in 56 B.c. It has been 
transtated Into English, French, and Ger- 
man. The plot turns upon a ring. 

SACRAMENT (sacramentum, a sacred 
thing: Lat.),in Christian ritual,an outward 
sign of a spiritual grace, annexed to its use, 
The Roman Catholic church recognises 
seven sacraments; baptism, confirmation, 
the eucharist, penance, extreme unction, 
ordination, and marriage, The Sabwan Chris- 
tlansadmitted four; the cucharist, baptism, 
ordination, and marriage. The Protestant 
churches acknowledge only two, the euch- 
arist or Lord's supper, and baptism ; but 
they agree with the Roman Catholic church 
in styling the eucharist, pre-eminently, the 
holy sacrament. The eucharist is also 
known among Roman Catholics by the 
name of ‘ the host.’ 

BACRAMENTA’LIA (same deriv.), in 
Ecclesiastical history, certain sacramental 
offerings formerly paid to the parish priest 
at Easter, &c. 

SACRAMEN’TUM MILITA/’/RE, in anti- 
quity, the name of the oath taken by the 
Roman soldiers, after the levies were com- 


pleted. 

SACO’RIFIOCE (sacrifictum : Lat.), asolemn 
act of religious worship, consisting in the 
dedication or offering up something anl- 
mate or fnanimate on an altar,by the hands 
of the priest; either as an expression of 
gratitude to the Deity for some signal 
mercy, or to acknowledge our dependance 
on him, and conciliate his favour. The 
Jews had two sorts of sacrifices, taking the 
word in its most extensive signification : 
the first ware offerings of tithes, first-frults, 
cakes, wine, oll, honey, &c., and the last, 
offerings of slaughtered animals. Their 
principal sacrifices consisted of bullocks, 
sheep, and goats; but doves and turtles 
were accepted from those who were not able 
to offer the others ; and whatever the sa- 
erifice might he, it must be perfect and 
without blemish. The rites of sacrificing 
were various, all of which ot very minutely 
described in the Pentateuch. 

BAOC’RILEGE (sacrilegium: Lat.), the 
crime of violating or profaning sacred 
things ; or the alienating to laymen or to 
common purposes what has bcer. appropri- 
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[SAFETY 
ated or consecrated to religious persons or 
uses, 

SA’CRUM, or OS SAORUM (the sacred 
bone: Lat.),in Anatomy, a portion of the 
vertebral column, consisting in man of 
five bones, which in the adults become 
soldered together, The sacrum is strongly 
united on each side to the hip bone, the 
tlium ; and below it is the Cooorx. (See 
VERTEBRA.) 

SAD’DUCEES, a sect among the ancient 
Jews, esteemed as free-thinkers, rather 
than real Jews; though they assisted at 
all the ceremonies of worship in the 
Temple. Their origin and name is derived 
from Sadoc, who flourished in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 250 years B.o. 
They denied the immortality of the soul 
and the cxistence of all spiritual and imma- 
terial beings. They acknowledged, indeed, 
that the world was formed by the power of 
God, and superintended by his providence; 
but that the soul at death suffered one 
common extinction with the body, re- 
wards and punishments being altogether 
confined to this life. They held the serip- 
tures alone tobe of divine authority, and 
obligatory upon men asa system of religion 
and morals; and paid no regard to those 
traditionary maxims and buman {institu- 
tions which the Jews in general so highly 
extolled, and the Pharisees reverenced 
even more highly than the scriptures them- 
selves, 

SAFE-CON’DUCT, a pass or warrant of 
security given by a sovereign toany person 
guarantecing his safe coming into and 
passing out of his kingdom. Generally 
speaking, passports have superseded the 
use of special safe conducts. 

SA’PETY LAMP, a lamp invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy for the use of miners in the 
coal-mines, to prevent the fatal explosions 
which have arisen from the use of common 
lamps. It consista of a lamp surrounded 
by a wire-gauze, which, by confining the 
flame from the fire-damp, enables the 
miners to work in safety. Flameis merely 
vapour, ata white heat; when cooled down, 
as it is by the wire gauze, it ceases to be 
flame; and, at the same time, ceases to be 
capable of exploding the mixed gases. A 
flame may be hot, and at the same time not 
\nminous: thus,that ofhydrogen. Itsheat 
will be rendered evident by throwing into 
it particles of lampblack, or holding within 
ita platinum wire ; they will become white 
hot. The higher the temperature of the 
flame the more difficult to intercept {!t with 
wire gauze, because the more difficult to 
cool it down 3; hence the flame of burning 
hydrogen will pass through gauze, when 
that of a candle or coal gas will not. The 
{ntlammable gas enters the lamp through 
the gauze, and is gradually consumed, 
When the external air is safe there is no 
change in the flame; but on the ap 
proach of fire-damp if becomes more or 
less enlarged ; and when the mixture {s 
highly explosive, the interior of the lamp 
seems filled with a blue lamhent flame, its 
own flame being for the time apparently 
extinguished, and rekindled when the air 
again becomes pure; but if the fire-damy 
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greatly predominates, it is put out entirely. 
The miner, however, having been put on 
his guard, has time to escape. 
SA'FETY-VALVE, a valve by means of 
which a boiler is preserved from bursting 
by the force of steam. It is luaded, accord- 
tng to its surface, with a certain weight, 
being the number of pounds to the square 
{nch, to the pressure of which it is {ntended 
to expose the boiler; aa soon as this pres- 
sure is exceeded the steam Iifts the valve, 
and some of it escapes. Thatasafety-vaive 
may be relied on, it must be frequently 
examined; as it is Hable to adhere to its 
seat. This greatly increases the steam 
pressure required to open it; andin many 
cases to @ degree which the boiler {s unable 
to bear, and which, therefore, may cause 
an explosion. 
SAF‘FLOWER, or BAS’TARD SAF’- 
FRON, a deep red fecula, separated from 
orange-coloured Mowers, particularly thuse 
of the Carthamus tinctorius. The flowers 
which are sometimes sold under the name 
of saffranon are the only parts employed 


in dyeing. The fine rose colour of saffiower, , 


extracted by crystallized soda, precipitated 
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Botany, an epithet for a leaf, stipule, or 
anther, whose shape ts triangular, and hol- 
lowed at the base, like the head of an 
arrow, 
BA’GO, an article of food consisting of 
testy pure starch; is chiefly obtained from 
the pith of several species of palm, eape- 
cially those belonging to the genus Sugus, 
indigenous in the Indian Archipelago. After 
the fecula has been washed clear of the 
woody fibre, and has been roasted, {¢ be- 
, comes the pearl sago of commerce. Further 
, treatment converts it intotaploca. Sago is 

largely consumed hy the natives of the 
| Kastern Archipelago. ‘To see sago manu- 

factured by the natives {s au extraordinary 
| sight. A whole tree, trunk about twenty 
| feet long and five feet in circumference, ts 
| by a few daya’ labour converted into human 
1 food. A good sized tree will produce thirty 
| bundles of raw sago, weighing about thirty 

pounds each bundle, and when baked yield- 
/ ing about sixty cakes of three to a pound, 
, Two of these cakes are a meal for a man, or 
about five cakes a day; and as a tree pro- 
duces 1800 cakes, it gives food for one mau 
for about a year. The labour to produce 


by citricacid, then slowly dried, and ground | the raw sago, by breaking up and washing 
with the purest talc, produces the beautiful , the pithy substance of the trunk, ts about 
rouge known by the name of rouge végétale. ten days for one man, which labour pro- 


(See RouGRE } 


SAR’FRON (aafran: Fr.; from saphar: 


Arabd.), a sort.of filamentous cake, prepared 
from the stigmas, with a praportion of the 
style, of a perennial bulbous plant, the 
Crocus sativus, It contains a yellow mat- 
ter called polychroite, n small quantity of 
which is capable of covering a great body 
of water. It is grown in some of the 
eastern counties of England; and 18 also 
imported from Sicily, France, and Spain. 
Saffron is used to tinge confectionary ar 
ticles, iqueurs, and varnishes; and some- 
times in colouring butter and cheese. It 
was also formerly employed extensively in 
medicine, a8 well as in the arts; but ig not 
much used at present. It is often adulte- 
rated with the petals of other plants, parti- 
cularly those of the marigold. 

SAGAPE’NUM (sagapénon: Gr.), in Phar- 
macy, a gum-resin brought from the East, 
in granules and masses. It is of a compact 
substance, heavy, of a reddish cvlour, with 
sinall whitish or yellowish specks. Its 
odour is something like that of nssafostida, 
but weaker. It is occasionally used in me- 
dicine, as 4 nervine and stimulating expec- 
torant. 

SAGIT’TA (Lat.), in Astronomy, the arrow 
or dart, one of Ptolemy's forty-eight con- 
stellations, in the northern hemisphere, 
near the eagie.——In Trigonometry, the 
versed sine of an arcan called by the older 
writers, because it ig like a dart or an 
arrow standing on the chord of the arc. 

SAGITTA’RIA (sagittarius, pertaining to 
an arrow: Zat.), in Botany, a gcnus of 
aquatic perennial plants, nat. ord. Alisma- 
cew@. One species, the arrow head, grows 
In Britain. 


SAGITTA’RIUS (the Archer: JZat.), in 


Astronomy, the teuth of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, 
BA'GITTATE(sagitta, an arrow: Lat.), in 


| vides him with food for a year’—A. R. 

' WALLACE, In Japan and elsewhere sago is 
obtained from the interior of the stems of 
some species of Cyc... 

SAHA/RA, or ZAHARA (degert: Arab.). 
The great Sahara, in the north west of 
Africa, ig more than equal to the area of 
Europe. The Arabs style deserts ‘seas 
without water,’ and the camel ‘the ship of 
the desert.’ 

| SAH’S.1ITE, in Mineralogy, a variety of 
Augite, from the ailver mine of Sahla, in 
Sweden. 

SAIOK (saica: Ital.), a Turkish or Gre- 
clan vessel, very common in the Levant; a 
kind of ketch which bas no top-gallaut-sall, 
nor mizen-top-sall. 

SAIL (segl: Sax), in Navigation, a large 
plece of canvas composed of several 
breadths sewed together, which when ex- 
tended, by means of lines, is fitted to re- 
ceive the impulse of wind by which a ship 
is driven.——T7o0 make sail, is to spread an 
additional quantity of sail for the sake of 
increasing a ship'’aspeed. To set sail, to ex- 
pand the salis; and hence, to begin a 
voyage. To strike sail, is to lower the sails 
suddenly, as in saluting, or in sudden gusts 
of wind, 

SAIL’/ING, properly denotes the art of 
navigating and working aship, orof causing 
her to observe such motions and directions 
as are assigned by the navigator; in which 
latter senge gailing differa from: the art of 
navigation, and must he learned by practice 
on shitpboard.——Sailing alao denotes a 
particular method of navigation ; in which 
sense we say, Mercator's sailing, plane sail- 
ing, parallel guiling, middle latitude sailing, 
und great circle sailing, (See NAVIGATION.) 

SAINT (Fr: from sanctus, holy: Lat.), tu 
a limited but the most usual sense of the 
word, signifies certain individuals whose 
lives were deemed so eminently pious that 
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the church of BRome_has authorized the 
rendering of public w&rahip to them. The 
doctrine of saints, and the ideas and usages 
which grew out of it, form one of the main 
points of difference between the Protest- 
avts and Roman Oatholics. 

BAL‘AMANDER (salamandra: Gr.), in 
Zoology, @ genus of Batrachian reptiles, 
now limited to the terrestrial species of 
the tongtailed Oaducibranchiate Batrachi- 
ans; or those which lose their gills before 
arriving at maturity, but retain their talls. 
The female brings forth her young alive; 
they are hatched in the oviduct. The sala- 
mancer is a harmless animal, which dwells 
in cold damp places, among trees or hedges, 
avoiding the heat of thesun; yetignorance 
and superstition have ascribed to it the 
power of resisting fire. 

BAL AMMO'NIAO, in Chemistry, Muriate 
of Ammonia, or, perhaps more correctly, 
Chloride of Ammonia, a salt found originally 
near the templeof Jupiter, Ammon in Lyhbia, 
and hence its name. Itis made abundantly 
in Egypt from the soot of camel's dung, 
which is burnt in Cairo instead of wood; 
and in every part of Egypt, but espectally 
In the Delta, peasants are seen driving 
asses loaded with bags of that soot, on 
their way to the sal ammoniac works, Va- 
rious animal offals develop, during their 
spontaneous putrefactive fermentation, or 
their decomposttion by heat, a large quan- 
tity of free or carbonated ammonia among 
their volatile products ; and upon this prin- 
c{fple many sal ammoniac works have been 
established. It is made in large quantities 
from gas liquor, which contains the carbon- 
ate and other compounds of ammonia, These 
are changed into muriates or chlorides by 
hydrochloric acid; are then separated by 
concentration and crystallization, and re- 
sulting sal ammoniac is purified by sub- 
IMmation. The best sal ammoniac fs in‘white 
semi-transparent spheroidal cakes, each 
weighing about a quarter of a cwt. It is 
principally used in tinning of cast iron, 
wrought fron, copper, and brass ; and for 
making the various ammoniacal prepara- 
tions of pharmacy. 

BAL/ARY (salaire: Fr., from salarium, 
literully, the money given to soldiers for 
salt: Zat.), the stipend or remuneration 
paid to a man for his services—usually a 
fixed annual sum; in distinction from 
wages, which is for day labour; and pay, 
which is for military service. 

8AL/EP, or SALOP’, in the materia me- 
dica, the dried root of the orchis masecula. It 
consists opiefly of a modification of gum, 
resembling tragacauih, with a small quan- 
tity of starch, and ia sometimes used as 
food. That which is imported from India 
is in white oval pieces, hard, clear, pellucid, 
and without smell; as an article of diet, it 
is said to be light and nutritious. 

BAL‘IC, or BAL‘IQUE LAW, the Law of 
the Ripuarian Franks, governing those who 
Hved between the Rhine and the Loire. 
Somo believe the name derived from the 
river Saale, in Saxony, on the banks of 
which it is supposed that these people 
originally lived. This body of law was re- 
formed and republished by Charlemagne; 
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according to it ‘no portion of Salic land 
can fall to females; but what was meant 
by Sale land has been the subject of endless 
discussion among French antiquaries. The 
Salic law, which excluded females from the 
throne of France, was supposed to he de- 
rived from this ancient code, It was the 
subject of long wars between England and 
France, when, in opposition to it, Edward 
III. claimed the sovereignty of France by 
8 title prior to that of Philip of Valois. 1 
has been recognised in all countries of 
which the crown hag devolved on the royal 
family of France ; and formed the founda- 
tion of the pretensions of Don Carlos to 
the crown of Spain. It was observed with 
reference to the great fiefs which bad been 
granted to princes of the blood royal, by 
way ofappanage; and hence,on the death of 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, without a male 
heir, that dukedom reverted to Louls XI. 
Hanover, which was 80 long united to the 
crown of England, ccased to be so on the 
accession of Queen Victoria; as its suc- 
cession is regulated by the Saifo law. 

BAL‘ICINE (saliz, the willow: Lat), an 
alkaloid obtained from the bark of the 
white willow (Salix alba), and some others, 
from that of the aspen-tree and some pop 
lars. It ig employed as a febrifuge, und 
its crystals form a beautiful polarising 
object for the microscope. 

SA/LIENT (saliens, leaping: Lat.), in 
Heraldry, an epithet applied to a lion or 
other beast, represented in a leaping pos- 
ture, with his right foot in the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the sinister base 
of the escutcheon: by which it is distin- 
guished from rampant,_—COUNTER-BALI- 
ENT is when two beasts on the same es- 
cutcheon are salient, the one leaping one 
way, and the other in an opposite direction, 
so that their bodies cross, 

8A’/LIENT ANGLE, in Geometry, and For- 
tification, the angle of a polygon, which 
projects outwards from the figure. All the 
angles of any regular figure are salient. An 
angle which points to the interior of the 
figure, ts reentering. 

SALIFI‘ABLE BASES (eal, aalt; and fa- 
cw, I make: Lat.), in Chemistry, substances 
which, when combined with acids, form 


salts, 

SALINOMETER, an apparatus connected 
with the boilers of steam engines, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the density of the 
water therein when salt water is employed. 
When of more than a certain density, the 
water is ‘blown off,’ ns its further use 
would be attended with danger. 

SALIVA (Lat.), the fluid secreted by cer 
tain glands, by which the food is moistened 
before it ia conveyed into the stomach. 
Those glands which secrete the saliva are 
termed salivary, and are situate in the 
mouth, 

SALIVA’TION (sativetio : Lat.), in Med! 
cine, an increased secretion of saliva, the re 
ult of the exhibition of certain medicines, 

BA‘LLX (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Salicacew, All the species 
of Salix are either trees or bushes, and are 
known a8 willows, very hardy, remarkably 
fast growers, end aoreret of them attain 3 
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sonsiderable height when permitted to run 


ap to standards. Some equal large forest 
coe the Saliz alba; while others, 
Ake the Sala are 80 smal] as to 


herdacea, 
be lost in the grass in which they grow. 
They are generally the most abundant, 
and of most prosperous growth, in watery 
sitnations. 

SAL/LY (ealMe: Fr.), in the Military art, 
the Issuing out of the besieged froma town 
or fort, and falling upon the besfegers in 
their works, in order to cut them off, or 
harass and exhaust them.-———‘ To cut off a 
sally,’ is to get between those that made the 
sally and their town. 

BAL/LY-PORT, in Fortification, a postern 
gate, or a passage under ground from the 
inner to the outer works ; such asfrom the 
higher flank to the lower, orto the commu- 
nication from the middle of the curtain to 
the ravelin, Sullyports are called also, pos- 
tern gates.——-SALLY-PORT, @& doorway on 
each quarter of a fire-ship, out of which the 
men make their escape into the bouts, as 
soon as the train fs fired. 

BAL/MON (salmo: Lat.), the Salmo salar of 
{chthyologists, a fish without spines in the 
fins, with abdominal ventra! fins, and with 
arudimentary fin behind the first dorsal. It 
ie found in the seas washing the shores of 
Europe, Asia, and America; ascending the 
rivers for spawning in apring, and pene- 
trating to their head streams. It {sremark- 
ably strong, and will even leap over consi- 
derabjo falis which lie In the way of its pro- 
gress, Yt generally varies from about 12 
to #4 pounds in weight; but sometimes gal- 
tion are taken weighing from 60 to up- 
wards of 80!bs. It furnishes a delicious 
dish for the table, and fs an article of com- 
merce. The processof spawning frequently 
occupies more than a week: during which 
the eggs deposited by asingle fish some- 
times amount to 20,000. The spawning 
season extends from the end of October 
to the beginning of February. The eggs 
of toe salmon remain in the gravel for 
several months, exposed to the influence 
of running water. In the course of the 
ronth of March the fry areevolved. When 
rity hatched they are scarcely an inch 
in tength, of the most delicate struc 
ture, and for a while connected with the 
exg. Upon leaving the spawning bed, the 
fry betake themselves to the neighbouring 
pools, where they speedily increase to two 
or three inches in length. In April, May, 
and Jime they migrate towards the sea, 
keeping near the margin, or still water, In 
the river ; and when they reach the estu- 
ary, they betake themselvesto a deeperand 
more sheltered course, and escape to the 
ainknuwn haunts of their race, to return 
shurtiy after as grilecs, nlong with the more 
agad individuals. All these seaward migra- 
tiona of the parent fish and the fry are in- 
fucnced, and greatly accelerated, by the 

rrence of the floods tn the rivers.—— 

he London market, where the consump- 
aon ta tmmense, ts principally rp epi 
srom the Scotch rivers, The Tweed fishery 
ia the first in point of magnitude of any in 
fee kingdom ; and such is its abundance, 
nat soveral hundreds have been frequently 
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taken by a single s’veep Of the net. When 
the season fs at ite height, and the catca 
greater than can be disposed of fresh, it is 
salted, dried, or pickled, for winter con- 
sumption athome. (See FISHERIES.) 

SALOON’ cenione ¢ Ital), in Architecture, 
a lofty spacious hall, vaulted at the top, 
and generally comprehending two stories, 
with two ranges of windows. In Italy, it 
is used as a state room fn palaces, for the 
reception of ambassadors and other visitors. 

SAL’PA (Zat.), @ genus of small animals 
which swim freely in the ocean, and belong 
to the Tuntcata. 

SALSES, small mud volcanoes, which 
may be considered as phenomena {nterme- 
diate between thermal) springs and erup- 
tions of larva. Ontheir first outbreak they 
are generally accompanied by flames, 

SAL’SOLA (salsus, salt: Lat.),in Botany, 
a genus of plants, nat. ord. odiacee 
otter cries saltworts, from the large yield 
of soa. 

SALT (sealt: Saxr.), in the popular sense, 
is a saline crystallization, ueed tu season or 
preserve meats. This isusually called com- 
mon salt, which {s procured by evaporating 
Bea-water, or the water of salt aprings; or 
fa dug in mines. White salt and bay salt 
are of the former kind; and fossi! or rock 
Balt of the Jatter. In sea salt prepared by 
rapid evaporation, the insoluble portion is 
a mixture of carbonate of lime with carbo- 
nate of magnesia, and a fine sflicious sand ; 
and, in the salt prepared from Cheshire 
brine, it ig almost entirely carbonate of 
Hme. Theinsoluble part of the less pure 
pleces of rock salt ia chiefly of a marly 
earth, with some sulphate of Hime, In 
Caramania, in Asia, Chardin tells us, rock 
salt is so abundant, and the atmosphere so 
dry, that the inhabitants use {t as stone for 
building thefr houses, This mineral fs also 
found on the whole elevated table land of 
Great Tartary, Thibet, and Hindostan. 
Extensive plains in Persia are covercd with 
a saline efflorescence. Rock salt has also 
been found in New South Wales. The 
principal deposit of this substance In Great 
Britain is in Oheshire. The beds alternate 
with clay and mari, which contain gypsum. 
It occurs also at Droitwich in Worcester- 
shire. The salt mines in the neighbour- 
hood of Northwich are very extensive. 
They have been wrought since 1670; and 
the quantity of salt obtained from them {a 
greater, probably, than ia obtained from 
any other galt mines in the world. The 
Cheshire salt, in ita solid form when dug 
from the mine, {s not sufficterftly pure for 
use, It is purified ef solution in sea 
water, from which it is afterwards sepa- 
rated by evaporation and crystallization. 
The beds or masses of rock salt are occa- 
sionally so thick, that they have not been 
yet bored through, though mined for many 
centuries; but it is sometimes dissemi- 
nated in small masses or veins among the 
calcareous and argillaceous maris which 
accompany or overlie the greater deposit, 
In the places where there are salt springs, 
and salt works are carried on at them, the 
work-house where the salt is made {s ab 
ways catied the toych-house; it ts supposed 
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that «rych was an old Mtttish word for salt 
as all the towns in which galt is made end 
in weych: as Namptewych, Droitwych, Middle 
wych, &c—There are places in America 
where the sea occasionally overflows; and 
the water evaporating Icaves the salt be- 
hind. These are called licks, and are the 
resort of vast crowds of different quadru- 
peds, Salt {s next in {mportance to bread. 
And the most serious disturbances have 
vecasionally occurred in countries where a 
comparatively heavy tax has been laidupon 
it. The annual consumption in Great Bri- 
tain alone, without including Ireland, is 
180,000 tons. 300,000 tons are expurted.—— 
Salt, in Chemistry, bas a more extended 
sense; and {includes all compounds of an 
acid and a base, such as sulphate of potash ; 
or of the radical of the acid and the base of 
the oxide, as wdide of potassium. A Balt 
consisting of an oxacid and an oxide fs 
termed an oxysalt ; one consisting of the 





radical of the acid and the base of the oxide | 


a haloid salt. There are acid, alkaline, and 
neutral salts. In the first the acid, in the 
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of their mixture with heathens; aud the 
Samaritans revenged themselves by hinder- 
ing the building of the city and temple. 
Hence the hatred which prevailed between 
the Jcws and Samaritans, which, in the 
time of Jesus, when the latter were con- 
fined to a narrow strip of country between 
Judea and Galilee, prevented all Intercourse 
between them, and still continues, In their 
religlous opinions and usages they resem- 
ble those Jews who reject the Talmud, and 
differ from the rabbinical Jews, {n recelv- 
iIngonly the Pentateuch, and in rejecting 
all the other portions of the Bible, as well 
as the Tahnud and rabbinical traditions; 
l but in their manners, rites, and religious 
ceremonies, they adhere strictly to the 
Mosaic law. 

SA/MIAN EARTH and STONE (from the 
isle of Samos), the name of a species of 
marl, formerly used in medicine as an as- 
tringent; and by goldsmiths, for brighten- 
ing and polishing gold. 

SA'MIEL (Jurk.), the name for a hot, 
, 8uffocating wind of the desert of Arabia. 


second the alkali, andin the third neither | It blows in the months of July and August, 
predominates, Salts assume various other | and approaches the very gates of Bagdad, 


| designations, depending on the acid, the: but is said never to affect a person within 


base, or both. (See CHEMISTRY.) Some-/ its walls. Icfrequently passes with the velo- 


tlines a salt is hydrous; that is, contains 
water in combination; sometimes anhy- 
ttrous, containing uo water. 


SALT’ IRE (saltiere : Fr.),in Heraldry, one | 


of the eight greater ordinaries ; a St. An- 
drew's cross. Charges such as swords, ba- 
tons, &c. placed in the direction of Saltire, 
are sald to be borne saltire-roise. 

SALTVE’TRE. (See NITRE.] 

SALU’TE (saluto, I greet; Lat.), in Mili- 
tary discipline, a testimony or act of respect 
performed tn different ways, according to 
circumstances, In the army, the officers 
salute by dropping the point of the sword ; 
also by lowering the colours and beating 
the drums, In the navy, salutcs are made 
by discharges of cannon, striking the colours 


city of lightning, and there is no way of 
avoiding its dire effects, but by falling on 
the ground, and keeping the face close to 
the earth. Those who are negligent of this 
precaution experience instant suffocation, 
It is identical with the Szmoon of the Ara- 
| bians; it derives its qualities from blowing 
, over parched and sandy deserts. 
SAM’PHIRIEs (Saint Pierre: Fr), an win- 
| belliferous plant, the Crithmum maritimum 
of botanists. It grows on rocks near the 
seashore, where it igs washed by the galt 
wuter, It is used for pickling. 
SAM’SHOO, the name of aspirit obtained 
from rice, and largely consumed by the 
Chinese, 
| §SAM’UEL, THE BOOKS OF, two canonical 


or top-sails, or by volleys of small arms. | books of the Old Testament, so called, as 
Ships always salute with an odd number of ; being usually ascribed to the prophet S8a- 
guns. The vessel under the wind of the | muel. The books of Samuel and the books 


other fires first, 

BSAL/VAGE (salvo, I save: Dat), in Com- 
merce, a recompense allowed to such per- 
sons as have assisted in saving goods from 
fire, [oss at sea, or ships from shipwrecks, &c. 

SALVATEL’LA, in Anatomy, the vein 
which runs along the arm, and terminates 
inthe little finger; so named from salus, 
health, because the opening of it was for- 
merly thought to be of singular use in hy- 
pochondriacal affections, 

SAMAR’ITAN, an inhabitant of Samaria, 
or one that belonged tu the sect which de- 
rived their appellation from that city, After 
the fall of the kingdom of Israel, the peo- 

le remaining In its territory, and consist- 
ng of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
mingled with some Asgyrian colonists, were 
calied Samaritans by the Greeks, from the 
city of Saniaria, around which they dwelt. 
When the Jews, on thelr return from cap- 
tivity, rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, the 
Bamaritans desired to aid in the work ; but 
their offers were rejected by the Jews, who 
jooked upon them ag unclean, on account 


1 of Kings are a continued history of the 
relgns of the kings of Israel and Judea— 
| The frst book of Samuel comprehends tho 
transactions under the government of EH 
and Samuel, and under Saul the first king; 
and also the acts of David while he lived 
under Saul. The second book {fs wholly 
occupied in relating the transactions of 
David's reign, 

SAN-BEN‘ITO, a kind of linen garment, 
painted with hideous figures, and worn by 
persons condeinned by the Inquisition. Also 
a coat of sackcloth used by penitents on 
theirreconciliation to the church. 

SANO'TUARY (sanctuartum: Lat), in a 
general sense, any sacred asylum ; but more 
especially, THE SANCTUM-SANOTORUM, the 
most retired part of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, called also the Holy of Holiea; in 
which was kept the ark of the covenant, 
and into which no person was permitted to 
enter except the high-priest, and he only 
once a year, to intercede for the people,-—— 
SANCTUARY, in the Roman Catholic church 
that part of the church immediately round 
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Turkish empire. 


aan | 
the altar. Also, certain churches and 
shrines, to which criminals might fly for 
shelter. They were originally intended to 
preserve them from sudden and revengeful 
puiishment. In England, anyone who fled 
to a sanctuary, and within forty days gave 
signsof repentance, was secure from pun- 
ishmeut, if he subjected himself to banish- 
ment. (See REFUGE, CITIES OF.) 

SAND, fine particles of stone, particularly 
of the silicious kind, ,but not reduted to 
powder or dust. Sand is of great use in the 
glass manufacture, the white writing sand 
being em loyed for making the white glass, 
anda coarse greenish looking sand for the 
green glass.——Sands, in the plural, tracts 
of land, consisting of sand, lihe the deserts 
of Arabia and Africa. 

BAN'DAL (sandalon: Gr.), in Antiquity, 
a kind of costly slipper, worn by the Greek 
and Roman ladies; made of silk or other 
precious stuffs, and ornamented with gold 
or silver. 

BSAN’DAL-WOOD, or SAN’DERS-WOOD, 
the wood of the Pterocarpus suntalinius, a 
large tree, growing on the coast of Ooro- 
mandel, and other parts of India, especially 
of Ceylon. It is of a red colour, has little 
taste or smell, and is principally used as a 
culouring drug. Other kinds of sandal- 
wood were used hy the Oriental nations, for 
burning in their houses, and thus producing 
a fragrant odour ; also for the manufacture 
of a powder, of which they form a paste, 
used tn anointing their bodies. 

SAN’DARACH, or GUM SAN’DARACH,a 
resinous substance exuding from the Call- 
tras quadrivalvis, a coniferous tree that 
grows in Barbary. It is used in powder 
under the name of pounce, tu prevent ink 
from spreading on paper. 

BAND’BAGS, bags fitted for holding sand 
or earth, and used in preparing breaches In 


fortifications, &c. 


BAND’-BOX, a West Indian tree, the 
Hura crepitans, nat. ord. Euphorbiacee, It 
ig eaid that tho pertcarp of the fruit will 
burst in the heat of the day with a loud re- 
port, nnd throw the seeds to a distance. 

BAN’DEVER, or SAN’DIVER (sandever: 
Fy.), a whitish salt which is cast up from 
the materials of glass in fusion, and, fioat- 
ing on the top, is skimmed off. A similar 
substance is thrown out in eruptions of 
volcanoes. It is nsed in the fusion of cer- 
tain ores, and is also employed in medicine. 

BAND’PIPER, in Ornithology, wading 
birds of the genus Tringu, subgenus Tota- 
nus, and of various species, many of which 
are widely diffused. 

SAND’STONE, in Mineralogy, masses of 
stone, composed of agglutinated grains of 
sand, which may be either calcareous or 
silirious. Sandatones usually consist of the 
materials of older rocks, as granite, broken 
up and comminuted, and afterwards de- 
posited in. 

SANG FROID (Fr.), frecdom from agita- 
tion or excitement of mind. 

SAN’GLAO, or SAN’J AK, 8 governor of a 
Aistrict in Turkey, forming part of a Pa- 
shalic, Before the loss of Greece and the 
Caucasus, there were 290 sangiacates in the 
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SAN‘GUINE (sakguineus, biood-coloured: 
Lat.), in Heraldry, an epithet for a dark red 
colour; represented in engraving by lines 
hatched across one another diagonally, 

SAN’HEDRIM we" aword said to be 
derived from the Greek, and signifying the 
great public council, civil and meligious, of 
the ancient Jewish republic or hierarchy. 
This councll consisted of seventy-one or 
seventy-two members, and was composcd 
of chief priests, elders, and scribes, They 
received appeals from other tribunals, and 
had power of life and death. 

SA’NIES (Lat), in Medictine, a thin, un- 
healthy purulent discharge from wounds 
or sores. 

SAN’SORIT, the ancient language of In- 
dia, now extinct, from which most of the 
languages there spoken are derived. It 
belongs to the Aryan or Indo European 
group of tongues. It was declared by Bir 
Wiliam Jones to be more perfect than the 
Greck, more copious than the Latin, and 
more refined than elther. The literature ia 
abundant, The earliest existing work js 
the VEpaAs. These, and the PURANAS, are 
religious writings, but there are also Epic 
poems, dramas, and philosophical composli- 
tions. The Sanscrit has been much tnves 
tigated of late years, not only on account 
of its Hterature, but with reference to the 
history and connection of the whule group 
of Ianguages to which it belongs. The 
Nteral meaning of the word Sanscrit is 
said to be ‘polished’; in India the lan- 
guage is called Sura Cani, or the language 
of the heavenly regions. It {snow publicly 
taught at several of the German universi- 
ties, a8 Well as at Oxfurd, Cambridge, and 
London. 

SANS-CULOTTES (sans, without; culottes, 
breeches: Fr.), the name given in derision 
to the popular party, by the aristocratical, 
in the beginning of the French revolution 
of 1789; but though in the first inatance 
applied by way of contempt, yet when the 
flerceat principles of republicanism pre- 
vailed, sana-culottism became a term of 
honour; and some of the bravest generals, 
in thetr dispatches announcing their vic 
tories, gloried In the name, 

SAP (s@pe: A. Saz.), the juice of plants, 
which ig absorbed from the earth by the 
roots; rises through the tissue of the 
stem, dissolving the secretions it meets 
with in its course, and thus acquiring new 
properties; it is conveyed thence te the 
leaves, where it is assimilatedand altered ; 
and from the leaves to the k. In its 
crude state it consists of little’ more than 
water, holding earthy and us matter, 
particularly carbonic acid, in solution. It 
passes, in its upward motion, through al} 
the tissuc of the stem which is permeable; 
and probably through all the tubes and ves- 
sels of the wood, and their tntercellular 
passages, The sap is to the tree what the 
blood is to the animal; it supplies all that 
{s required for sustenance or growth.— 
Sap, in Fortification, a trench or approact: 
inade under cover of gabions, &c. 

BAPONA’/RIA (sapo, soap; Lat), in Bota- 
ny, a genus of plants, nat. ord. Bilenacers, 


tncluding the S. officinalis, or soapwort, 9 
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British plant, of whichas decoction is used 

to cleanse and scour woullen cloths; the 

poorer people in some countries use it 
instead of soap for washing. 

BAPPAN-WOOD, the produce of a legu- 
mitnous tree growing in India, the Casal- 

nia Sappan of botanists; it is employed 

n dyeing. 

SAPPHIC, pertaining to Sappho, a Gre- 
elan poetess ; as Sepphic odea, &c. The 
Sapphic verse consists of eleven syllables 
in five feet, of which the first, fourth, and 
fifth, are trochees, the second a spondee, 
and the third a dactyl, in the first threo 
lines of each stanza, and a dactyl and spon- 
dee in the fourth line. 

SAP’PHIRE (suppheiros: Gr.), a very hard 
gem, consisting of alumina. It is of va- 
rious colours, the blue being generally 
called the sapphire; the red the oriental 
ruby ; and the yellow the orlental Topuz. 
Sapphires are found in various places; 
as Pegu, Calicut, Cananor, and Ceylon, in 
Asia; and Bohemia and Silesia, in Ku- 
rope. The asterias, or star-stone, is a very 
! beautiful variety, in which the colour is 
generally of a reddish violet, with an opa- 
lescent lustre. 

SAP ROLLER, tn Siege operations this 

consists of two concentric gabions placed 

' gone inside the other, each six feet long, the 

space between them being filled with logs 

of hard wood. When a sapper is engaged 

: at the head of an approach or trench in 

pushing the work towards the enemy, a sap 

1) roller ia employed to protect him. 

BAR/ABAND (Span), & dance and a tune 

|}; Used in Spain, said to be derived from the 

Saracens. 

SAR‘COCOL, or SAR‘’COCOLLA (sarz, 
fiesh ; and kolla, glue: Gr), a gum resin 
' prought from the northern parts of Africa, 
in small grains of a light yellow or red 
colour. It is obtained from the penda sar- 
cocolla; it resembles gum-arabic, but is 
soluble in alcohol ; and its aqueous solution 
taprecipitated by tannin. 

SAR’COLITH (sanz, flesh; and lithos, a 
stone: Gr.), a species of Zeolite, of a flesh 
colour. 

SAROCOL‘OGY (sarz, flesh; and logos, a 

| discourse; Gr.), that part of Anatomy which 

treats of the soft parts of the budy; as the 
muscles, fat, intestines, vessels, &. 

| SAROO'MA (Gr.; from sarz, flesh), any 

fleshy excrescence on anu animal body. 

SARCOPHAGUS (sarkophagos,from sare, 
flesh; and phagein, to eat: Gr.), a species 
of limestqne of which ancient coffins were 
made; and which, according to Pliny, had 
the power of destroying within forty days 
the corpses put into them, This quality 
brought the stone into very common use; 
and thus the namo came to bo applied to 
all coffins of stone, though often used for 
a contrary purpose to that which the name 
expresses, Of the great number of sarco- 
phagi, which have come down to us, several 
are known by particular names; as, the 
sarcophagus of Homer, in the Besborodko 
gardens at St. Petersbure ; and that of 
Alexander the Great, inthe British Museum, 
once in the Mosque of St. Athanasius at 
Alexandria. It was taken by the British 
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from the French, during their memorable 
campaign in Heynt. 

SARDONO LAUGH (risus sardontctse), 
so called from the herb sardonia, which 
grows in Sardinia, and, being eaten, is said 
to cause a deadly convulsive laughter, or 
spasmodic grin. 

SAR’‘DONYX (sardonux, the Sardiniax 
onyx: Gr.), agenus of semi-pellucid gems, 
of the onyx structure, zoned or tabulated ; 
and gomnposed of the matter of the onyx, 
; variegated with that of the red or yellow 
carnelian. It is often blood red, by trans- 
mitted light. 

SARGASSO SEA. In the middle of the 
Atlantic ocean, and to the west of the Cana- 
ries and the Cape Verde Islands there is a 
large tract of quiet water many hundred 
square miles in extent,covered with floating 
seaweed, of which that called Sargasso is 
the principal Another species, the Macro- 
cystia pyrifera of botanists, has stems more 
than a thousand feet long, but only of the 
thickness ofa tinger, while it branches into 
thread-like divisions. This vast oceanic 
meadow is the abode of myriads of small 
crustaceans, and minute organisms, Ves- 
sels avoid this calm tract, but Coluinbus 
was entangled in it on his firat voyage, and 
imagined when he first met with i¢ that he 
was in the neighbourhood of land. 

SARMEN’TOUS (sarmentosis, full of 
twigs: ZLat.), in Botany, an epithet for a 
stem that is filfform and almost naked; or 
has Ieaves only in branches at the joints or 
knots, where it strikes root. 

SARSAPARIL’LA, the roota of plants 
growing in South America and the West 
ludies; species of Smilax, valued in Medi- 
cine for their mucilaginous and demutcent 
qualities, 

SARTORIUS MUSCLE (sartor, 2 patcher : 
Lat.), a muscle of the thigh, which bends 
the leg obliquely inwards, when the thighs 
are crossed, as those of tailors usually are, 

SAS’SAFRAS, atree of the gcnus Laurus, 
whose bark has an aromatic smell and taste, 
and is used in medicine. 

SAS’‘SOLINE, in Chemistry, native Bora- 
cic acid, found in saline fncrustations on 
the borders of hot springs near Sasso, in 
the territory of Florence, 

SAS/TRA, among the Hindoos, a book 
containing sacred ordinances. The six great 
Sastras, in the opinion of the Hindoos, con- 
tui all knowledge, human and divine. 
These are called the Veda, Upaveda, Ve- 
danga, Purana, Dherma, and Dersana. 

SAT’ELLITE (sutelles, an attendant: 
Lat.), in Astronomy, a small planet revoly- 
ing round another. [See ASTRONOMY, PLaA- 
NET, &c.J A secondary, which revolves 
round a primary planet. The earth has one 
satellite, the moon; Jupiter has four; Sa- 
turn, eight; Urauus, four; aud Neptune, 
probably two. 

SBAT’IN (Fr.), a soft closely woven silk, 
with a glossy surface. In the manufacture 
of other silken stuffs, each half of the warp 
ig raised alternately ; but in weaving satin, 
the workman Only ralses the fifth or the 
eighth part of the warp; in which way it 
acquires that lustre and brilliancy which 
distinguish it from most other kinds of 
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silks. The chief seats of the satin manu- 
facture are Lyons in France, and Genoa and 
Florence in Italy. 

SATIRE (F*. ; from satira: Lat.), in Li- 
terature, a species of writing, the object of 
which is always castigation. it presupposes 
not merely much natural wit, but also acute 
observation, and familiarity with varied life 
and manners to call this wit into exercise. 

SATURA‘TION (saturaitio, a satisfying: 
Zat.), in Chemistry, that point at which a 
body ceases to have the power of dissolving 
or combining with another; thus when 
nitric acid has dissolved iime to its fullest 
extent, It Is said to be saturated with lime 

BAT‘/URDAY, the last day of the week. It 
was dedicated by the Romans to Saturn, 
and hence called dies saturnt (Saturn's day ). 
The Scandinavians, and from them the 
Saxons, had a deity named Seater, from 


whom some believe the English name fs | 


derived. 

SATURBE‘IA (Lat.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat, ord. 
garden herbs, well known by the name of 
Savory. 


| 


logy, & sylvan del 
ed as & monster, 


having horns on bi. d yh, hear hoees 
the feet and tall of a goat. Satyrs are usually 
found in the train of Bacehus, and bave been 


distinguished for lasciviousness and riot. 

SAU‘CIBSE (a sausage: Fr.), in the art of 
war a long pipe or bag, made of cloth well 
pitched, or of leather; filled with powder, 
and extending from the chamber of the 
mine to the entrance of the gallery. It 
serves to communicate fire to mines, cais- 
sons, bomb-chests, &c. 

BAUCISSON’S (same deriv,), in Fortifica- 
tion, faggots, or fascines, made of great 
boughs of trees bound together; thetr use 
being to cover men, or to make epaule- 
ments, &c. 

SAU’‘RIAN (sauros, a lizard: Gr.), an epl- 
thet applied to reptiles of the lizard tribe. 

SAUS‘SURITE, in Mineralogy, a variety 
of Nephrite: so called in honour of Saus- 
sure, who discovered it on the banks of the 


Labiate. The species are lake of Geneva, 


SAVAN’NA,rSAVAN’NAH, an extensive 
open plain, destitute of trees; found on the 


SA’/TURN, in Astronomy, a conspicuous ' banks of the Missourl and Mississippi. 
planet, though not eo brilliant as Jupiter, | 


Venus, or even Mars. Ita diameter is 
about 76068 miles; and his volume nearly 
1000 times that of the earth He revolves 
at the distance of about 890 millions of 
milea from the sun, and the period of 
bis sidereal revolution is about 294 years. 
His orbit is nearly circular; and, at 
the beginning of the present century, it 
was Inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
20 29’ 35’, that eccentricity being sub- 
ject to a decrease of 0155” annually. He 
rotates about his axis, in 10h. 29m. 168s ; 
thisrupid motion produces great centrifugal 
force; and hence he is very much flattened 
at the poles. Unitike any other planet of 
the solar system, Saturn has three rings— 
one laving been discovered lately; they 
hein the same plane, and are concentric 
with the planet and each other. The exte- 
rior ring 1s 21146 milesin width; the next 
84351 milea; they are 1701 miles from each 
other; and the inner one 19090 miles from 
the planet; they are not more than 250 
miles in thickness. The third ring 1s very 
faint and duskv; but there is no doubt of 
its existence. These rings consist of solid 
matter, as appears from the shadow they 
cast; aud they revolve round their centres, 

BATURNA’LIA (Lat), tn Antiquity, 
feasts{n honour of Saturn. The Saturnalia 
are by some supposed to have had thetr 
origin in Greece; but by whom they were 
instituted or introduced among the Romans 
ia not known, aa their origin is lost in the 
most remote antiquity. They were cele- 
brated with such circumstances 88 were 
thought characteristic of the golden age; 
particularly the overthrow cf distinction 
and rank. Slaves were reputed masters 
during the three days they lasted; were at 
Hberty to say what they pleased; and, in 
fine, were served at table by their owners. 
These feativities, in which men indulged in 
riot without restraint, were held annually 
towards the end of December. 

BA’TYR (saturos ‘ Grin Heathen Mytho- 


| 
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SAX’‘IFRAGE (seazifragus ; from saxum,a 
stone ; and frango, I break: Lat.—on account 
of its supposed effect on stone fn the blad- 
der), in Botany, a genus of plants of many 
species. Also, a medicine that has the re- 
putation of being a solvent for the stone. 

SCA’BIES (ZLat.), in Medicine, a disease of 
the skin, accompanied by itching, caused 
by tnsects breeding tn the parts affocted. 

SOABIO’/SA (last: because supposed to 
cure it), in Botany, a genus of plants, nat, 
ord, Dipsaceew, The species are nearly all 
perenniata,as the Alpine scablous, &c, 

SCAGLIO’LA (Ital.), In Architecture, a 
composition which is an excellent Imitation 
of marble. It ig composed of gypsum, or 
sulphate of lime, calcined and reduced toa 
fipe powder, and made {nto a paste with 
water, When the colour to be coated has 
been prepared with a surface of ime and 
hair; the calcined gypsum, previously 
passed through a sieve, fs mixed with glue 
and isinginsa, and laid on with wooden 
moulds, the proper colours being put in 
during the operation. When set it is 
smoothed with a pumice stone, and at the 
same time washed with a sponge and water; 
it is then polished with tripoli, &c., and 
finished with pure oil. 

SOALE (scala, a flight of steps: Jtal.), in 
Music, a series of sounds, rising in acute. 
ness, or falling in gravity, ate de degrees 
{nto which all the harmonic inMervala are 
conveniently divided.——Scale, in Arithme- 
tic, the order of progression on which any 
syetem of notation is founded; as the binary 
decumal, &¢.——-Scale, in Mensuration,a line 
orrule ofa definite length, divided into a 
given number of equal parts; for the 
purpose of measuring other linear mag: 
nitudes, The scales of thermometers are 
graduated from some arbitrary point itn 
reg hai which are also arbitrary.——Scale, 
in Zoology, small thin plates, which grow 
out of and defend the skin of fishes. They 
appertain to the system of the rete mucosus 
beneath the true epidermis. The so called 
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scales of serpents and other reptiles are 
modifications of the epidermis itself, 

SOA’LE-STONE, or SOHAAL/STBIN, 8 
rare mineral, of a greyish or pearly white 
colour, unger green, yellow, or red. 
It is algo called Tafelepath, and tabular epar; 
and is composed of thin lamin collected 
into large prismatic concretions. 

BCAL’LOP (escallop: Fr.), a spectes of 
Pecten. The scallop shell was worn by 
Roman Catholic pilgrims. 

SOAL/PEL (ascaipellum: Lat.), tn Sur- 
gery, aknife used in anatomical dissections 
and surgical operations. 

SCAM'’MONY (scammonia: Gr.), gum- 
resin, obtained from a plant of that name. 
It is of a blackish wray colour, a strong 
nauseous smell, and a bitter and very acrid 
taste. Itisa strong and cficacions purga- 
tive. The beat scammony comes from Alep- 
po, in ight spongy masses, easily friable. 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM a slander 
against persons of rank: Lat.), in Law, a 
defamatory speech or writing madeor pub- 
Hshed to the injury of a person of dignity, 
It ig not necessary that it should be such 
as would be actionable at common law, in 
the case ofa person of inferior station. This 
action has not been breught for a long 
period; the last instance of it seems to have 
been in the eighth year of Queen Anne. 

SOAN'NING (scando, I measure verses, 
literally, I climb: Lat.), in Latin poetry, the 
examining a verse by counting and exa- 
mining the feet, to see if the quantities are 
duly observed ; or, according to modern 
usage, to recite or measure verse by distin- 
guishing the feet in pronunciation. 

SCAN’SORES (Lat., frown scando, I climb), 
climbing birds. An order which includes 
those possessing the power to turn one toe 
back, so as to have two toes before. This 
order has been divided {nto four families: 
1. Ramphastida, thetoucans, 2, Peittacida, 
parrots. 8, Picide#, woodpeckers. 4. Cucu- 
lida, cuckoos. 

SOAPH (skapos, a stalk: Lat.), in Botany, 
a stem bearing the fructification without 
leavea, a8 in the narcissus and hyacinth. 

SCA'PE-GOAT, in the Jewish ritual, a 
goat which was brought to the door of the 
tabernacle, where the high-priest laid his 
hands upon him, confessing the sins of the 
people, and putting them on the head of 
the goat; after which the goat was turned 
loose into the wilderness.— Levit. xvi. 

SCA‘PEMENT, in Horology, the manner 
of communicating the impulse of the wheels 
to the pendulum, Common scapements 
consist of the swing whcels and pallets 
only; but modern improvementz have added 
other levers or detents, ; 

SCAP’OLITE (scapos, a stalk ; and lithos, 
a atone: Gr.), a mineral, the crystals of 
which are often collected in groups of 
parallel, diverging, or intermingled prisms, 
whence ita naineé. 

SOAP’ULA (Lat), in Anatomy, the should- 
or-blade ; a bone which ia fixed to the upper, 
posterior, and lateral part of the thorax, 
extending from the firat to about the 
seventh rib. The uses of the scapula are 
to sustain the arms, and join them to the 
body ; to serve for the insertion of several 
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muscles; and to add somewhat to the de- 
fence of the parts contained within the 
thorax. It {sof various sha tn different 
animals; and, in most fishes, is articulated to 
the back of the skull. 

SCAP’ULAR (from last), in Ornithology, 
the name given to a feather which springs 
from the shoulder of the wing, and les 
along the side of the back. 

SCAP'ULARY (same deriv.), a part of the 
habit,of certain religious orders in the Ro 
man Catholic church; consisting of two 
narrow slips of cloth worn over the gown, 
covering the back and breast, and extend- 
ing to the feet. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, in the 13th century, under the autho- 
rity of a vision, introduced the notion that 
the scapulary is 4 distinctive mark of devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary; since which time 
a conviction has been very commonly en- 
tertained among devotees, that those wear- 
ing it at the hour of death are specially 
fortified against the consequences of their 
transgressions, The scapular worn by the 
laity on ordinary occasions consists of two 
small square pleces of stuff, united by nieces 
of tape, and having the syinbol which 
indicates the Virgin’s name, &c., embrol- 
dered upon them. 

SCARAB’US (Lat., from skarabos, Gr.), 
the name furmerly given by entomologists 
to a genus of beetle now so numervuus that 
they are divided into severa) genera. 
SCARAB2ZXUB, in Antiquities, a symbol an- 
ciently worn by the Kgyptians and Etrus- 
cans,asanamulet. Amongst Egyptian car- 
vings there are many representations of 
these sxered Scarabsoug, the emblem oftheir 
deity, Phtha, or Vulcan, the god of eternal 


fire, 

SOCARF’-SKIN, in Anatomy, the first and 
outermost of the three layers of which the 
skin is composed. The Cuticle or Hpider- 
mis, [See SKIN.) 

SCARIFIOA’TION (scarijicatio: Lat.), in 
Surgery, the operation of making several 
incisions in tho skin, with a lancet or a 
cupping instrument. 

SCARLATI’NA, in Medicine, the scarlet 
fever. It isa highly contagious digeaso, and 
assumes two forms, The one comes on 
with languor, chills, and the usual symp- 
toms of fever, On the third or fourth day 
there appears a2 scarlet efflorescence on the 
skin, which ends, in three or four days, by 
the skin peeling off in brawny scales; the 
febrile symptoms, and sore throat, if there 
had been any, disappear; and the patient 
gradually recovers—a dropsical swelling, 
which lasts but a short time, sometimes 
following the disease. In the other fourm, 
the febrile symptoms are more serious; 
there Is bilious vomiting ; great sorenesa 
and ulceration of the throat ; and the erup- 
tion, instead of mitigating the symptoms, 
is accompanied by their dangerous increase. 
The body hecomes swollen, the nose and 
eyes inflamed, the breath fetid, and the in- 
flammation of the throat terminates in grey- 
ish sloughs. If the patient recover, drop- 
sical swellings and glandular tumours fol- 
low, and leave his state very precarious, 
This disease occasionally assumes a highly 
malignant form. Scarlet fever is knowr 
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from measles, by the greater extent, and 
want of elevation, of the eruption; and by 
ita not assuming the form of semilupar 
patches. Besides, there ia no cough, nor 
; the rubpning from the eyes and nose, with 
which measles begin. 
'| S8CAR’/LET-OAK, in Botany, the Quercus 
coectfera, or kermes oak, producing small 
Slaudular excrescences, called kermes or 
which are used for dyeing 
scarlet, « 
SCARP, in Fortification, the interior talus 
or slone of the ditch next the place at the 
foot of the rampart.—In Heraldry, the 
scarf which military commanders wear for 
ornament, 

BOENE (Fr., from skéné: G.). In the 
drama this word has four significations: its 
first, or primitive, denotes a theatre, in ac- 
cordance with its meaning(a tent, or booth); 
its second, the decoration of a theatre, as 

the painting exhibited between the acts; 

its third, a scene representing the place in 

whiah an action is performed, as a room 

or & garden; and its fourth, that portion 

| of a drama which belongs to the same per- 
gon or persons, in one place. 

SCENOGRAPHY (skénographia; from 

|| skéné, m scene; and grapho, I write: Gr.), 
in Perspective, opposed to Ichnography 
and Orthography. JIchnography is the 
geround-plan ; orthography, the elevation or 
a flat view of a front of an object; and 
scenography, the perspective view, which 
takes several sides, and represents every- 
thing in its apparent proportions, 
SCEP’TICISM (skeptomaz, lexamine: Gr) 
—calied also Pyrrhonism from its founder 
Pyrrho,wholived underAlexander the Great 
-the doctrine of a sect of philosophers, 
| who maintained that no certain inferences 
|, can be drawn from the senses, and who 


' therefore doubted of everything (See 
PHILOSOPRY.) 
tron ; from sképto, I lean 


upon: @r.), a short staff, the emblem of 

sovereign power. It isan ensign of royalty 

of greater antiquity than the crown. It 

| was at first an unornamentcd staff, or 

baton; but became, afterwards, covered 

with ornaments in ivory, gold, &c. At 

present, the sceptre and ball form the two 

most important emblems of royal and im- 
al power. 

SCHED’/ULE (F.; from schedula, a small 
piece of paper: Zat.), in Law, @ scroll of 
paper or parchinent appended to a will or 
deed. Also a list of names or things. 

SOHE’LIUM, or SCHER’LIN, in Mine- 
ralogy, another name for tungsten; given 
to it in honour of Scheele, its discoverer. 
(See TUNGSTEN.) 

SCHE’/RIF (lord, or master: Avab), & 
title given, in the east, to those who are 
descended from Mahomet, through his 
daughter Fatima and son-in-law Ali. They 
are called also Emir, and Seid, and have 
the privilege of wearing greet 

SCHEROMA (scheros, dry : Gr.), in Medi- 
cine, a dryness of the eye, from & want of 
the lachrymal fluld. 

SOHRE’SIS (Gr.), in Medicine, an appella- 
tion designating the general state or dis- 
position of the body or mind.——In Rhe- 
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toric, a igure of speech in which a certain 
affection or inclination of the adversary is 
feigned, on purpose to be answered. 

BCHIL’LER-SPAR (schiliern, to change 
colours; Ger.), a mineral of a pearly lustre, 
and changeable hues. 

SCHISM (schiema ; from schizo, to cleave: 
Gr.), in & thevlogical sense, a division or 
separation in a church or society of Obris- 
tians; or breach of unity among people of 
the same religious persuasion. Hence, one 
who separates from an established church 
or religious faith is termed a achismatve. 

SCHIST (echistos, cloven : Gr.), in Gevlogy, 
various rocks composed of crystalline ma- 
terials, arranged in layers, are termed | 
schists. The princtpal kinds are Mica-schist, 
avery abundant rock, composed of quartz 
and mica; Hornblende-schist, usually black, 
composed of hornblende and felspar,the for- 
mer predominating ; Ohlorite-schist, a green | 
slaty rock, abounding with foliated plates 
of chlorite; Jalcose-schist, composed of tale 
and quartz, or talc and felspar. All these 
belong to what is called the metamorphic | 

| 
| 





series [see GNEISS), and some of them are 
found in all mountainous regions, usually 
in the neighbourhood of granite and gneiss, 
A schistose rock means a rock that splits 
like slate in lamin, more or less thix. 

SCHOLAS’TICS (scholastikos ; from scholé, 
leisure: @r.), & class of philosophers or 
schoolmen, who arose in the middle ages, 
and taught a peculiar kind of philosophy ; 
which conalsted in apply{ng the ancient di- 
alectics to thevlogy, and intimately uniting 
both. On account of the excessive subtilty 
which prevailed in the scholastic philoso- 
phy, the expression schclastcc haa veen 
used for the extreme of subtilty. After tho 
Reformation and the revival of letters, the 
system gradually declined, till it gave place 
to the enlightened philosophy of Lord Ba- | | 
con and the great men who have followed 
in his track and carried out his principles. 

BCHO’LIA (écholion, a comment; from 
schwlé, leisure: Gr.), notes or annotations 
on an ancient author.—~-SCHOLIABT, one 
who writes scholia, for the purpose of {lus- 
trating ancient authors, 

SCHOOL (scole: Sax.; from scholé: Gr.), 
In modern usage the word school compre- 
hends every place of education, whether a 
college, an academy, & primary school, ora , 
school for learning any single art or accom- 
pishmenut. The changes which have taken 
place in science, and in the whole condition 
of modern nations, who are no longer de- 
pendent, like those of the midd\ ages, for 
their means of intellectual culture, on the 
remains of ancient civilization, necessartly 
make the character of school instruction 
very different from what it was formerly, 
when the whole tntellectual wealth of En- 
rope was contained tn two languages; and 
though these noble idioms will always re- 
tain a high place in a complete system of 
education, yet their importance is coni- 
paratively lesa; while that of the natura) 
sciences, history, geography, politica, &c. 
has very much increased, All this has had 
& great influence upon schools, and will 
have a stiil greater. The importance of 
education, moreover, is now set in strong 
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rolief by the general corgriction, entertained 
in free countries, that a wide diffusion of 
knowledge is the only true security for 
well-regulated liberty, which must rest on 
a just sense of what is due from man to 
man. And few results can he attained by 
the student of history and of mankind 
more delightful than this of the essential 
connection of light and liberty ; not that 
t learning necesgarily leads to liberty ; 
istory affords many instances which die- 
pore this; but that a general diffusion of 
owledge always tends to promote a gene- 
ral sense and lvve of what is right and just, 
as well as to furnish the means of securing 
it.——BOHOOL, among painters, the style 
and manner of printing common to the 
great masters of the art at any particular 
period, as the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, 
Spanish, and English schovols.—-—ScHOOL, 
in Philosophy, a system of doctrine deli- 
vered by particular teachers, as the Platonic 
school, the school of Aristotle,&c.——ScHoo., 
in the middle ages, a seminary for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theology, charac- 
terized by academical disputations and sub- 
tilties of reasoning. Hence school divinity 
ig the phrase used to denote that theology 
which discusses nice points, and proves 
everything by argument. 

SCHOON’ER, 4 small sharp-built vessel, 
with two masts; of considerable length 
and rake; with small top masts, and fore 
and aft sails. It carries a square topsail, 
and top-gallant sail. 

SCIAG’RAPHY, or SKIOG’RAPHY (skia, 
a shadow; and grapho, I write: Gr.), in 
Architecture, a profile or section of a build- 
jug to exhibit ita interior structure ——In 
Astronomy, the art of finding the hour of 
the day or night, by the shadows of objects, 
cnused by the sun, moon, or stars.——In 
Painting, the art of delineating shadows 
on mathematical principles. 

SCIAT’IC (sciatique: Fr.; from ischion, 
the hip-joint: Gr.) Artery, in Anatomy, a 
branch of the internal iliac.——Sciatic 
Nerve, & branch of a nerve of the lower ex- 
tremity, formed by the un{on of the lumbar 
and sacral nerves.——Sciatica, a painful 
affection of this nerve.——Sciatic Vein, the 
vein which accompanies the sciatic artery 
in the thigh. 

SOCI‘ENOE (scientia,; from scio, I know: 
Lat,), the regular development of any 
branch of knowledge. The difference be- 
tween science and art is, that the first is 
speculative, and the second practical. 
Science 8 with principles, art with their 
application. Facts do not constitute scl- 
ence, though they are its foundation, and 
material sclence consists in the systemati- 
ging of facts under general laws. 

BOIL’LA (skilla: Gr.), in Botany, a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Liliacew. The species are 
bulbous, and consist of the different varie- 
ties of the Squill. 

SOI’ON (Fr. ; from scindo, I cut asunder: 
Lat.), 8 graft or young shoot of a tree. 

SOIOP’TICS (skia, a shadow; and opsomai, 
I shall see: Gr.), the science of exhibiting 
images of external objects received through 
a double convex glass in a darkened room. 
~-— Scioptic, asphere or globe of wood with 
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a hole in which {fe placed a lens, so construe 
ed that it may be turned round every way, 
and used in making experiments with the 
camera obscura. 

BOI'RE FA‘OIAS (Lat.), a judicial writ 
founded on some matter of record, as judg- 
ments, and letters patent, on which it Hes to 
enforce the execution of them ortoset them 
aside. It isso called because the writ di- 
rects the sheriff that he give knowledge 
(quodgscire facias) to the defendant respect- 
ing the matter in hand. The most usual 
application of this writ is for repealing let- 
ters patent, for enforcing judgments 
against individual shareholders of certain 
joint-stock companies when the assets of 
ae Sompeuy are insufficient to satisfy tho 

ebt. 

SCIU’RUS (Lat. ; from skiouros; skia, a 
shadow; and oura, a tail: Gr.—on account 
of its large tail), in Zoology, a genus of ro- 
dent mammalia, known as squirrels. 

SCLAVO’/NIAN, or SCLAVON’IC, per- 
taining to the Sclavi, or their language— 
x people that anciently inhabited the coun- 
try between the rivers Save and Drave, 
lence the word came to denote the lan- 
guage which is now spoken in Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia, &c. The Sclavonic Jan- 
guages may be thus classed; in the east 
are the Russian, the Bulgarian, and the 
Illyrian, the last comprehending the Ser- 
Vian and Croatian dialects. The Bible 
was translated into the ancient Bulga- 
rian in the middle of the ninth century, 
and this is said to be atill the author- 
ized version for the whole Sclavonic race. 
In the west we find the languages spoken in 
Poland, Bohemia, and Lusatia; the last 
spoken by the Wends. 

SCLEROT’ICA (skleros, hard: G7), in 
Anatomy, one of the tunics or coats of the 
eye ; it is hard, opaque, and extended from 
‘the cornea to the optic nervc; its anterior 
part, which fa transparent, is called the 
cornea.—— Medicines which harden and 
consolidate the parts to which they are ap- 
plied are termed sclerotica. 

SCOL/OPAX (skolopaz, a woodcock : Gr.), 
in Ornithology, a Linnsan genus of birds, 
including the woodcock and the snipe. 

SCOLOPEN'DRA (Gr.), the generic name 
for the Centipedes, a genus of carnivorous 
Annulosa, belonging to the Myriapoda, (See 
CENTIPEDE.] 

SCOM’‘BER (skombros: Gr.), in Ichthy- 
ology, a genus of fishes including the mack- 
erel, which see. 

SCORE, in Music, the original draught 
of the whole composition, in which the 
several parts are distinctly marked. 

SCO’RILA (skéria: Gr.), in Metallurgy, 
the dross of metals in fusion; or, more 
atrictly speaking, that vitreous nasa which 
is produced in obtaining metals from their 
ores, and which when cold is brittle, and 
insoluble in water, Hence, scoriuceoua, per- 
taining to dross; and scorificution, the 
operation of reducing a body into scoria 

SCOR’PIO (Lat.; from akorptoa: Gr.), 
one of the signs of the zodiac. When it 
rises Orion sets; and hence the fable that 
Orion died by the sting of a scorpion... 
Scorpio, the name of an ancient military 
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mealy snbstance obtained from the 
sceds, which is eatén. ‘ Wondering at the 
capricious vagaries of nature, the traveller 
contemplates these extraordinary trees 
which have leaves arranged in spiral 
order, like the dragon tr trunks like 
those of palms, fruit-cones | the coni- 
fers, and yet having nothing in common 
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engine, used chiefly in defending the walls 
of a town. It resembled the balista in 
form ; consisting of two beams bound to- 
gether by ropes, from the middle of which 
rose a third beam, called the lus, 80 
Gisposed as to be pulled up and let down at 
pleasure. On the top of this were fastened 
fron hooks.—— was the name also 


of a sort of scourge, which was furnished 
with small spikes that lacerated the body of 
the sufferer. 

BOOR’PION (same deriv.), in Zoolgy, a 
genus of Arachinida, distinguished from 
spiders, by having the abdomen articulated, 
and the tail tenuated by acurved sting, be- 
neath the extremity of which are two ori- 


with any of these plants, so that they form 
a family by themselves (Pandanacea). On 
one of the Nicobar islands we saw some of 
these trees with slim smooth stems forty 
to fifty feet high, which are nourished by 
and supported upon a pile of aerial roots 
ten or twelve feet high, resembling a coni- 
cal plece of wicker work. Many of the roots 


fices that discharge a poisonous fluid. The did not reach the soil. From tne branches 
scorpion js not unlike a Jobster In appear- | depended beautiful massy fruit cones, a foot 
ance; it is found in the south of Europe, and a half in length, by one in thickneas, 
where it seldom exceeds four inches in; which when ripe are of a bright orange 
length ; but in tropical climates it grows to | hue,'— Voyage of the Novara. 
the length of five or stx inches. Thesting BOREW PROPEL’‘LER, sometimes, but 
of the larger kinds is much dreaded; and {mproperly, termed an Archimedean screw, 
is sometimes fatal to life. | An instrument for propelling vessels. It 
SCOT (sceat, part or portion, in the sense consists of two or more blades, somewhat 
of contribution : Saz.), an old word signi- | like the vanes of a windmill, fixed on an 
fying a customary contribution, laid upon ' axis running parallel to the keel of a ves- 
all subjects according to their ability : and ; sel, and revolving under water at the stern 
found in several expressions; thus, scot-| —a watertight opening being made for its 
free, &c. In Law, paying ‘ scot and lot’ is | axis, or shaft, just {ueide the sternpost. It 
understood to mean paying parochial rates. is driven by a steam engine, placed within 
Formerly persons assessed to any contribu- ' theship; and by screwing Itself, os it were, 
tion, though not by equal portions, were into the water, presses the vessel before It. 


said to pay scot and lot. 
SCOTIA (darkness; Gr.), in Architecture, 
a hollow moulding, so called from the sha- 





The threads of this screw must be greatly 
deeper than if it worked in metal or wood; 


| and hence the blades are made of consider- 


dow which was formed by it, and seemed | able width, and of a length nearly sufficient 


to envelope it in darkness, From its resem- 
blance to a common pulley, {t is sometimes 
called a trochilus. 

SCOT’ISTS, a sect of school-divines and 
philosophers, thus called from their foun- 
der, Duns Scotus, a Cordelier; who main- 
tained the iminaculate conception of the 
Virgin, or that she was born without origl- 
nal sin, in opposition to Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Thomists. The present pope has 
settied the question, by makingthe opinion 
of Scotus an article of Koman Catholic faith. 

SCREW (écrou;: Fr.), one of the six me- 
chanical powers, consisting of a spiral 
thread or groove cut round a cylinder. 
When the thread is on the outside it Is a 
male or convex screw; but when it is cut 
along the inner surface of the cylinder it {s 
a female screw, otherwise called anut. The 
screw is reducible to an inclined plane; and 
its efficiency fg increased by diminishing 
the distance between the threads, which is 
equivalent to diminishing the height of the 
piane; or by {ncreasing its diameter, which 
is the same as increasing the leugth of the 
plane. (See INOLINED PLANE.J)——AROHI- 
MEDRBAN SORnEW, in Hydraulics, a spiral tube 
arranged as # spiral and turned on an axia; 
it is employed for raising water; so called 
from its inventor Archimedes.—— ENDLESS 
BOREW,a wheel turned by a screw, which, as 
it never ceases to be In contact with some 
of the teeth of the wheel, is practically 
eudless, 

BOREW PINES, a genus of tropical trees 
of remarkable appearance, more nearly 
allied to paims than to other plants. A 
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to react from the kee! to the surface of the 
water. The lattcris prevented from enter- 
ing where the screw shaft passes out at the 
stern, by a devag 4 box, Screw propellers 
are supposed to have been used by the 
Chinese for sculling vessels, from a very 
carly period, and they were often proposed 
as & meansof moving ships, in Europe, be- 
fore they were actually used for that pur- 
pose. Different numbers, forma, and pitch 
of biades, have at various times been em- 
ployed, but the most usual and simple pro- 
peller bas only two blades. From experi- 
ments made on the subject, there is reason 
to belfeve that the screw is rather more ad- 
vantageous than the paddle wheel, when- 
the vessel is deep in the water; but the 
contrary when the immersion is light, or at 
amedium. Also, the slip, or backward mo- 
tion of the water, which is so much power 
lost, ig estimated at one-third of the dis- 
tance run with paddle wheela; but at 
considerably leas, with a propeller. Screw 
ships are not so well adapted to go kead to 
wind as those with paddles; but they are 
more conveniently used as sailing vessels, 
should circumstances require them partly, 

or altogether, to depend on the wind; an 
they are lesa exposed to the violent effects 
of a storm or heavy sea. To be effective, 
the screw must revolve with cunsiderable 
velocity. For let us suppose that the ves- 
sel is to move at the rate of ten miles per 
hour, or 880 feet per minute, with a propel- 
ler of twelve feet pitch, not taking the slip 
into account, it must make the twelfth part 
of 880, or 73 revolutions per minute, a specd 
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much higher than t usually expected 
from marine ont The velocity re- 
quired is obtained elther by increasing that 
which is derived from the engines, by 
means of a pinion on the screw shaft, and 
a wheel on the crank axle, or by suiting 
the construction of the engines to the at- 
tainment, at once, of the required sneed— 
which seems the better mode of proceeding. 

SCRIBE (ecriba: from scribo, 1 write: 
Dat.), & principal officer in the Jewish law, 
whose business was to write and interpret 
scripture. Originally the scribes had their 
name from their employment, which was 
trenscribing the law, and multiplying co- 
ples of it; but in time they exaited them- 
selves into public ministers and expositors 


of it. 

SCROPH’'ULA (Lat, literally a dim. of 
scrofa, a sow’, In Medicine, a disease indi- 
cated by hard Indolent tumours of the 
conglobate glands in various parts of the 
body, but particularly in the neck, behind 
the ears, and under the chin, which after a 
time suppurate and degenerate into ulcers. 
It was called by the Greeks Choiras, or 
swine'’s disease. It is not contagious, but 
hereditary; though, under favourable cir- 
cuinstancer, it may be entirely dormant 
during a generation. It is most common 
among children of fair complexion, and 
inclined to rickets; and is favoured by 
damp and variable climates. It first ap- 
pears between the third and seventh years, 
and rarely shows itself after puberty. 

SCROPHULARIA’OEAS, a nat. ord. of 
exogenous plants with monopetalous corol- 
las and capsular fruit. Several of our well- 
known wild flowers belong to this order, 
for example, the foxglove, eyebright, toad- 
flax, snapdragon, and mullein. It includes 
many handsome garden and conservatory 
plants, such as the species of Oalceolaria, 
Antirrhinum, Pentstemon, Mimulus, Mau- 
randya, and Veronica. Few of the species 
are of much use to man, but many contain 
a dangerous principle, which, however, {n 
the case uf the foxglove, is used medi- 
cinally under the name of Digitaline. 

BORD’‘TINY (scrutinium, a search: Lat.), 
In Law, an examination of suffrages or votes 
at an election, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether they are good or not.——In the 
primitive church an examination of cate- 
chumens who were to receive baptiam on 
Easter-day. 

SOULP’TURE (sculptura, from sculpo, I 
carve: Lat.), the art of giving form and ex- 
pression, means of the chisel and other 
implements, to masscs of stone or other 
hard substances, so as to represent figures 
of every description, animate and inanimate. 
It is supposed that sculpture had its origin 
from idolatry, as it was found necessary to 
place before the people the images of their 
gods to enliven the fervour of their devo- 
tion. But to form conclusions concerning 
the rise and progress of the arts and 
sciences, without the ald of historical evi- 
dence, by analogies which are sometimes 
accidental, and often fanciful, is a mode of 
reasoning which, at best, must ever be 
liable to suapicion. In whatever country 
the earliest attempts were made, the Egyp- 
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tlans were the firat who adopted a certain 
atyle of art. Their works were gloomy and 
grave, but still they were full of deep sen- 
timent, and connected, ag would appear by 
the hieroglyphics which covered them, with 
poetry and history, and by the mummiea, 
with the belief of immortality. Interesting 
as the subject would doubtless prove, it is 
far beyond our limited means to trace the 
progress of this beautiful art through all its 
stageg in the classic days of Greece, till its 
decliite in Rome, where, though all the 
treasures of the Grecian sculptors had been 
carried to deck the Roman capital, the art 
never became naturalized. During the 
long and gloomy interval of barbariam that 
succeeded the downfall of imperial Rome, 
sculpture, with the sister arts, lay dormant 
and forgotten. At length, however, through 
the genius of Michael Angelo Buonarottt, 
and the skilland perseverance of some of 
his distinguished successors, seconded by 
the patronage of the illustrious house of 
Medici, the treasures of antiquity were col- 
lected and modern art nobly tried to rival 
the grace and sublimity which existed in 
the ancient models. The sculptor’s art, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, is limited iu 
comparison of others, but it has ita variety 
and intricacy within its proper bounds. 
Its essence is correctness; and when to 
correct and perfect form is added the orna- 
ment of grace, dignity of character, and 
appropriate expression, as inthe Apollo, the 
Venus, the Laocoon, the Moses of Michael 
Angelo, and many others, this art may be 
said to bave accomplished its purpose. 

SCUP’PERS, or SCUPPER-HOLES (Sche- 
pen, to draw off: Belg.), in a ship, channels 
cut through the water-ways and sides of a 
vessel at proper Gistances, and lined with 
lead for carrying off the water from the 
deck.—_— Scupper-hose, a leathern ptpe at- 
tached to the mouth of the scuppers of the 
lower deck of a ship, to prevent the water 
from entering. 

SCUR’VY (seurf, adry scab: Ang. Saz.), in 
Medicine, a disease characterized by great 
debility, a pale bloated face, livid spots on 
the hands and feet, weakness in the legs, 
offensive breath, &c. The scurvy fe a 
disease of a putrid nature, much more pre- 
valent in cold climates than in warm ones ; 
and it very generally arises from cating too 
much salt provisions. It has been found 
that in the cure of this disease much more 
{a to be done by regimen than medicines, 
——Fresh vegctables, farinaceous sub- 
stances, brisk fermented liquors, good atr, 
and proper exercise, have nearly banished 
it from the navy. The beneficial effect sup- 
posed to be caused by lemon juice and other 
acids has been rendered doubtful by recent 
researches. 

SCUR’VY-GRASS, the Oochlearia affici- 
nalia of botanists, a British plant that 
grows on rocks near tho sea, has an acrid, 
bitter taste, and, when eaten raw asa salad, 
is considered an excellent remedy for the 
acurvy. 

SCU’TAGE (scutum, a shield: Zatz), in 
Englieh history, a tax or contribution levied 
upon those who held Jands by knight-ser- 
vice. 
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SOUT*TLE (scutelia, a nearly square sal- 
ver: Leat.—which the lid of the hatchway 
resembles), a small hatchway or opening in 
the deck of a ship, large enough to admita 
man, and with a lid for covering it; also a 
similar hole in the side of a ship, and 
through the covering of her hatchways, &c. 
-——To scuttle the decks, ig to cut holes in 
them to let down water from them into the 
hold.——To scuttle a vessel, ig to cut holes, 
for the purpose of sinking {t.——Scut{edutt, 
a cask of water, with a large hole in it, for 
the ship’s use. 

8OU'TUM (Lat.), in Antiquity,a sort of 
buckler of both a semicylindrical and an 
oval form ; in the former case, it was termed 
imbricatum ; in the latter, ovatum. 

SCYL’LA (Lat. from skulla: Gr.), a rock 
in the sea between Sicily and Italy, which 
was very formidable to the mariners 
among the ancients. It was opposite to the 
whirlpool Charybdis. 

SOYTHE, an instrument for mowing. It 
consists of athin steel blade attached at 
right angles to a handle of six or eight fee! 
long. When used for cutting corn there 
gpa ego an addition made to it, called 
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SEA (Se: Saz.), in Geography, a terin 
sometimes applied to the ocean, or that 
vast tract of water encompassing tho wholo 
globe; but, more properly, to a particular 
part or division of the ocean ; as the Irish 
Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, 
the Sea of Marmorr, the Black Sea, the 
Baltic, &c. (See OcEAN.] 

BEA-ANEMONES, tlie popular name of 
marine polypes belonging to the family of 
Actinidw. They are of gelatinous or fleshy 
; substance, more or less cylindrical in shape, 

with a base usually attached to a rock or 
other body. At the upper end is a disk, in 
the middle of which is the mouth Jeading 
to the stomach, The remains of the food, 
after digestion, are ejected again hy the 
mouth. Upon this disk are placed rows of 
tentacles, threadlike bodies, capable of ex- 
tension and contraction, by means of which 
these animals seize their prey. These ten- 
tacles somewhat resemble the stamina of a 
flower, and have suggested the popular 
name. They are furnished with weapons in 
the shape uf minute darts, that seem to 
possess the property of poisoning, and these 
they can project at will. They have no 
special organs of sense, nor has any ner- 
vous system been discovered. Some of the 
eea-anemones increase by spontaneous di- 
vision, others by budding. In some the 
sexes are united {n one individual; in others 
they are separate. Their eggs, after having 
been hatched, have a resemblance to the 
fofusoria, and are freely locomotive by 
means of cilia. In this state they usually 
issue from the body of the parent; but 
sometimes they are developed into per- 
fect animals before they come forth. 

SEA-OALF, tn Zoology, the seal, which 


sec. 

SRA-DEVIL, @ name given by seamen 
to a large cartilaginous fish, of the Ray 
kind. It is also applied to the Angler, the 
Lophiue us of Linngus. (See Lo- 
PHS.) 
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SEA-HOLLY, a British umbelliferous 
plant, Zryngium maritimum, which grows 
near the sea, and has blue flowers. | 

SEA-HORSR, in Zoology, the Morse or 
Walrus: also the Hippocamprs, which see. | 

SEA-KAIL, or SEA-CALE, a plant of 
the genus Orambe, The whole plant fs en- 
tirely smooth and glaucous; the stems are | 
about two feet high and branching, bear- 
ing fleshy leaves, some pinnatifid, and 
others sinuate, undulate, and crisped. It 
ig now very common, though its introduc- 
tion Into gardens as a culinary vegetable 
is but of recent date. It should be planted 
in a deep sandy soi), and blanched either 
by sand, ashes, litter, or by covering with 
flawer pots. No plant is so easily forced; 
and, unlike asparagus, it yields produce | 
shie fise spring after belng raised from 
seed. 

SEA-LION, the Phoca jubata, a species 
of seal, the male of which has a large mane 
on the neck. 

BEAL (ele: Saz.), the Phoca vitulina of 
zoologists, a four-limbed marine mammal, 
found abundantly on the coasts of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland; and not unfre 
quently on the British shores. The hind 
feet are placed at the extremity of the ' 
body, in the same direction with it, and 
serve the purpose of a caudal form; the 
fore feet also are adapted for swimming. | 
The Hmbs would rather resemble fins than 
feet, if they had not sharp strong claws. | 
Seals are from four to six feet in length; 
they are covered with short, stiff, glossy 
hair, with a smooth head without external 
ears, and the fore legs are deeply immersed 
in the skin. They are gregarious; aud 
their companions come to their assistance 
if attacked. Their courage, however, only 
enables the fisherman to tncrease hts bouty 
The seal not only furnishes food for the 
Esquimaux’s table, oil for his lamp, and 
elothing forhis person; but even the bones 
and skin supply materials fer his light port- 
able boats and his summer tents. It has 
been remarked that the brain of this ani- 
mal is of greater proportionate maguitude 
than that of any quadruped ; and that not 
only does {t exhibit in {ts countenance the 
appearance of sagacity, but its intelligence 
ig in reality far wreater than in most land 
animals. Dr, Harwood observes, that, 
aware of its disposition to become familiar 
and {ts partictpation In the good qualities of 
the dog, it is astonishing that_mankind 
have not chosen this intellectual and finely- 
organized quadruped, for aquatic services 
acarcely less {important than some of those 
in which the dog is employed on land, 
There are several species of seal besides 
the one named above. The operation of 
taking seals and curing their skina is 
called sealing ; and a voyage made for that 
purpose js called a sealing-voyage, 

SEAL, in Law, the impression or device 
printed on wax, which ts put to any deed by 
way of ratification. The great seal is the 
seal used for the united kingdom of England 
and Scotland, and sometimes of Ireland. 
The privy seal is that which the king useg 
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to such grants, &c., as gre to pass the great 
seal. »& piece of metal having coats 
of arms or some other device engraven 
veo it; also the print in wax made by the 
seal, 

SRAL’ING-WAX (sigillum, a seal: Lai.), 
& composition of gum lac, melted and in- 
corporated with resin, to which some pig- 
ment is added to give it the required colour, 
as vermillion, ivory black, verditer, &c. 
Gold sealing-wax is made simply by stirring 
gold-coloured mica spangles into the melted 
resin. Sealing-wax is an article that isnow 
comparatively but little used, on account 
of the very general adoption of adhesive 
envelopes. 

SE/AMAN, one engaged in navigating 
ships or other vessels upon the high seas. 
An able seaman is one who Is complete In 
his profession; an ordinary seanian, one 
who is less competent; and a landsman, 
one who {s fresh from shore. Various regula- 
tions have been enacted with respect to 
the hiring of seamen, thelr conduct, and 
the payment of thelr wages. 

SE’/AMANSHIP, an acquaintance with the 
art of managing and navigating a ship; 
applicable both to officers and the men, 
and indispensably necessary in those who 
have the ship under their command. 

SE'A-MEW, a name given to some of the 
gulls. 

SK/A NEEDLE. [See GARFISH.) 

SE’‘A-OTTER,the Enhydra lutris, a species 
of otter that has hind feet, resembling the 
seal. It feeds on shell-fish. 

SH‘A-PIE, the Hematopts ostralegus of 
ornithologists, a wading bird allied to the 
plover; called also the oyster-catcher, from 
ita thrusting its beak into oysters when 
open, and taking out the fish. 

SH'A-BERPENT. At various times, with- 
in the last quarter of a century, marvellous 
accounts have been published regarding 
an enormous marine animal seen on the 
coasts of America, of a size and length 
varying according to the opinions of those 
who assert that they have seen it; some 
describing it as 100 feet long, while others 
make it nearly as many yards. All accounts, 
however, agree as to the protuberances on 
its back, its vertical sinuosities, and its 
serpent-shaped head. It is highly probable 
that pleces of wrecks, seaweed, Or some 
other objects, seen from a distance, have 
been mistaken for living bodies ; and their 
size exaggerated by the fertile imagination 
of seamen. [See KRAAKEN.] 

BEA-S ESS, a disorder iucident to 
most persons on their first going to sea, 
occasioned by the agitation of the vessel. 
Though it continues in general only for the 
firat Gay or two, it is extremely barassing 
to some people at intervals, especially on 
any increased motion of the vessel; and 
with many it lasts the entire voyage, how- 
ever long, at least at any rising of the sea. 
No good remedy has yet been found for it; 

rhaps the most effective is lying on the 
ina horizontal position ; but this must 

not be too long persevered in, lest the suf- 
ferer become incapable of exertion during 
the voyage. Aftera day or two, the patient 
must exert himself, however difficult. the 
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effort may be at first; and then, with a 
little exposure to the fresh air, &o., com- 
parative comfort will be generally secured 
for the rest of the time. The ancient 
writers recommend acid fruits, or bread 
and vegetables soaked in vinegar, after 
the stomach has been cleansed by vomiting, 
but not before. An old remedy for sea 
sickness, and a very common one among 
saflors, is a draught or two of sea-water ; 
which though disagreeable cuouahs bgt 
ticulfrly at such atime, has been found to 
produce the desired effect. But there are 
many simple remedies which prove useful 
enough in a short voyage, that are ineffec- 
tive or inadmissible in along one. Some 
do not during their entire lives, however 
trying the circumstances, experience the 
least tendency to this most painful and 
overpowering malady. 

SE’ASONS (saisons: Fr.), the four dlvi- 
sions or portions of the year, namely, 
Spring, when the gun enters Aries; Sum. 
mer, when he enters Cancer; Autumn, 
when he enters Libra; and Winter, when 
he enters Capricorn. Hence Spring is sup- 
posed to commence about the 2ist of March; 
Sumuiner, about the 22nd of June; Autumn, 
about the 23rd of September; and Winter, 
about the 23rd of December. Tlie diversity 
of the seasons depends upon the oblique 
position of the sun’s path through the hea- 
vens; in consequence of which this lumi 
nary rises to different heights above the 
horizon, making the day sometimes longer, 
and sometimes shorter, than the nights. 
When the sun risea highest at noon, its 
rays fall most nearly in the direction of a 
perpendicular, and consequently a greater 
number is received upon a given spot; 
their action also, at the same time, con 
tinnes the longest. These circumstances 
make the difference between summer and 
winter. It is found that the sun does not 
rise so high in summer, nor descend so low 
in winter, at the present time as it did 
formerly ; in other words, the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, which is half the difference 
between the sun's greatest and least meri- 
dian altitudes, is growing less and less 
continually. But there 1s no doubt that 
this diminution will never exceed a certain 
small quantity ; and that after a period, 
not ascertained by astronomers, the ob- 
liquity will begin again gradually to in- 
crease. [See EQUATOR.) 

SE’A-URCHIN. [See meee 

SE’A-WOLF. (See WOLF-FIBH. 

SEBA’CEOUS GLANDS (sebum, grease: 
Lat.), in Anatomy, smal! glands seated in 
the skin, which secrete afatty matter. 

SEBA/‘OIC ACID (same dertv.), an acid ob- 
tained by the destructive distillation of 
fatty substances. It forms small pearly 
crystals, 

SEBES’TEN, the drupaceous fruit of some 
trees belonging to the genus Cordia, which 
grow in tropical Asia and Africa. 

SE/CANT (secans, cutting: ZLat.), in Geo- 
metry, aline that cuts another, or divides it 
into two parts. The secant of a circle isa 
line drawn from the circumference on one 
side, to a point without it on another.—— 
In Trigonometry, a secant ja a right line 
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drawn from the centro of a circic, which, | The organs of socuption fn tho antmal eco- 


| cutting the circumference, proceeds till it 
meets with a taugent to the same circle. 
BEC’OND (FY.; from secundus, subordal- 
nate: Lat), in Geometry, Chronotogy, &c., 
the sixtieth part of a minute, whether of a 
' degree, or of an hour; ft is denoted by two 
|amall aceents, thua (“).——In Music, an 
tnterval of a conjoint degree, betng the dif- 
ference between any sound and the next 
| nearest sound above or below it,—— ’ 
one who attends another in a duel to aid 
him, and see that all the proceedings be- 
| tween the parties are fairly condacted.—— 
Second terms, in Algebra, those where the 
unknown quantity has a degree of power 
jess than it has in the term where it is raised 
to the highest. 

SECONDARY ROCKS (secundartua, be- 
longing to the second class: Lat.), in Geo- 
logy, the series of formations which inter- 
vene between the primary rocks and the ter- 
tiary, including the Triassic or upper new 
red sandstone group (which rest upon the 
Permian or magcnesian limestone group, the 
uppermost portion of the primary division), 
the liasgic, oolitic, and cretaceous groups, 
There is 80 maiked a difference between the 
fossils of this serles, and those of the ear- 
Hter and later scries, as toinduce geologists 

'to believe that an indefinite series of ages 
elapsed between them.-——Secondary circles, 
in Astronomy, circles passing through the 
poles of some great circle; thus the meri- 
diana and hour circles are secondaries to 
the equinoctial. There are also secondaries 
passing through the poles of the ecliptic, 
by means of which all stars are referred to 
the ecliptic, 

SECOND SIGHT, a superstitious notion, 
prevalent in the Highlands of Scotland, by 
which certain persons are supposed to be 
gifted with a kind of supernatural sight; or 
the power of seeing future or distant events 
as if they really happened. 

BEC’RETARY (secretaire: Fr.; from se 
cretus, private: Lat.), an officer whose duty 
it is to write letters and other inatrumenta, 
for and under the orders and authority of a 
public body or an individual.—Secretary 

of State, in British policy, an officer of the 
crown who transacts and superintends the 
' affairs of a particular department of govern 
ment. There are five principal secretaries 
‘of state The secretary for the Home De- 
partment, the Colonial Secretary, the sccre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, the secretary for 
the War Department, and the secretary for 
India; each hav ng a salary of 6000I. per 
annum. In each of these departments 
there are two under secretaries, one of 
; whom remains !n office when the ministry 
goes out. The principal secretaries are al- 
| Ways ex officio cabinet ministers, and mem- 
bers of the privy-council; and have autho- 
[rity to commit persons for treason, and 
other offences against the state; being ex 
officio conservators of the peace at common 
|Jaw, or justices of the peace throughout 
the kingdom. 
SECRETION 
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Lat.), the process which a gland or set of 
vessels fn the animal system changes a fiuld 
of one quality intoa fluld of anotherquality. 
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hnomy are cf very various form and struc 
ture; but the most general are those deno- 
minated Glands, which see. 

BECT (secta; from seco, I cut off: Lat), 
a body of persons adhering to some philo- 
sophical or religious system. Most sects 
have originated ina particular person, who 
taught and propagated some peculfar no- 
tions {n philosophy or religion, and who ie. 
considered to have been {ts founder. 

SECTA'RIAN (same deriv.), oneof a party 
in religion which has separated itself from 
the established church; or which holds 
tenets different from those of the prevai)- 
ing denomination in a kingdom or state. 

BEO'TILE (eectilis, that may be cut: Lat.), 
a term for a mineral that is soft enough to 
be easily cut. 

SEO'TION (sectio, a cutting off: Lat.), fn 
meneral, denotes a distinct part or portion 
of something which fa divided ; or the divi- 
sion itself. Such are the suldivisions of a 
chapter, called also pniagraphs and arti- 
cles,——Section, in Geometry, a side or sur- 
face of a body or figure cut off by another; 
or the place where lines, planes, &c, cut 
each other.——<Section, in Drawing, the re- 
presentation of the interior of a building or 
amachine, on the supposition that it has 
been cut through in some given direction. 

SEC’TOR (secteur: Fr.; from seco, I cut 
off: Lat.), in Geometry, a part af a circle 
comprehended between two radii and the 
arch; ora mixed triangle, formed by two 
radii and the arch of a circle.——A mathe- 
matical Instrument so marked with linea of 
sines, tangents, secants, chords, &c., as to 
fit all radif and acales; and be useful in find- 
tng the proportion between quantities of 
the same kind, 

SEC’/ULAR (secularta, pertaining to the 
age: Lat.), something that is temporal, in 
which senso the word stands opposed to 
ecc ; thus we say, secular power, 
secular jurisdiction, &c. Among Ioman 
Catholics, secular is more peculfarly used for 
an ecclesiastic who lives at ilberty in the 
world, not confined to a monastery, nor 
bound by the apectal vows or subjected to 
the particular rules of any religious com- 
munity ; in which sense ft stands opposed to 
regular. Thus we say, the secular clergy, 
and the regular clergy.——The act of ren- 
dering secular the property of the clergy is 
called secularization. 

SEC’/ULAR GAMES (ludi seculares), in 
Antiquity, solemn games held among the 
Romans, notwithstanding their neme, at no 
stated period. Thcy lasted three days and 
three nights, during which time sacrifices 
were performed, theatrical shows exhibited, 
with combats, sports, &c., in the circus. 
They are said to have been inetituted at 
Rome by Valerius Publicola—the first con- 
sul created after the expulsion of the kings. 
At the time of the celebration of the secu- 
lar games, heralds were sent throughout 
the whole empire, to intimate that every 
one mulgne come and see those solemniti 
which he never yet had seen, nor woul 
ever see Lian 

SEOUN’DUM AR’TEM (Lat,), according to 
the ruies of art.——In Medicine, a term 
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quently used in prescriptions to denote that 
the rectpe must be made up with particular 
care, ndum naturam, according to 
the course of nature. 

SECUTO’RES (Lat.; from , I fol- 
low), in Antiquity, a description of gladia- 
tors among the Romans, who fought 
aganst the retiarif. The secutores were 
armed with a sword and a buckler, to keep 
off the net or noose of their antagonists; 
and they also wore a casque. This name was 
also given to such gladiators as took the 
See of those killed in the combat, or who 

‘ought the conqueror. 

SEDATIVES (sedatio, an assuaging: Lat.), 
medicines which have the power of dimin- 
ishing animal energy without destroying 
life. They generally induce sleep ; and di- 
minish ftrritability. 

SE DEFENDEN’DO (in self defence: 
Lat.), in Law, a plea used for one who is 
charged with the death of another, by alleg- 
ing that he was under a necessity of com- 
mitting the act In his own defence, 

SEDGES ( : Sax.), an extensive order 
of grass-like plants, the Cyperacee of bo- 
tanists. They are easily distinguished 
from grasses by having the stem destitute 
of jofuts. The roots are perennial and 
fibrous; the leaves bard and rough on the 
edge. They are found in all solls, but the 
greater proportion grow in marshes. The 
papyrus of the Nile, and the cotton grass 

of Britain, belong to this order. 

| SEDITION (seditio: Lat.), in Politics, a 
more or less organized resistance to the 
laws, or the administration of justice, andin 
disturbance of the public peace. In general, 
it signifies a local or limited opposition to 
civil authority; a commotion of less extent 
than an insurrection, and consequently less 
than rebellion. 

SED’LITZ, or SEID’'LITZ WATER, a 
mineral water, obtained from a village of 
that name in Bohemia. The waters are 
saline and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitter and salt taste; being composed 
principally of the sulphates of magnesia and 
lime, and carbonic acld.——Seidlitz powders 
are intended to produce a similar effect, 
though their composition is different. They 
are generally sold tn blue and white pa- 
pers ;a blue paper contains two drachme of 
‘ tartrate of soda, with two scruples of bicar- 

bonate of soda; the white paper thirty-five 
| grains of fincly powdered tartaric acid. The 
contents of the former are to be dissolved 
; in half a pint of water, that of the latter in 
a separatepwine glass full; the solutions are 
| to be mixed, and the mixture taken while 
effervescing. 
| SEED, the fecundated mature ovule of a 
plant, containing the embryo, or germ of a 
| new plant. In order that the ovule should 
, become capable of producing a plant, its 
fertilization by means of tho pollen ts 
i necessary. When this has been done cer- 
tain changes take place, the ovule enlarges 
aud hardens, until the seed {s ripe. It may 
then be separated from the parent plant, 
and if placed in favourable circumstances 
ite embryo grows into a new plant, capable 
| im ts turn of producing seeds. The seeds 
af the great majority of plants are enclosed 
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in a seed-vegsel or pericarp. Such plants 
are termed angiospermous (aggeion, & Vessel; 
sperma, a seed: Gr.). Seed vessels have 
great variety of form. (See Bacos, CAPSULE, 
Daupsk, FOLLICLE, LEGUME, NUT, PEPO, 
SrL1QvA). There are, however, aome plants, 
such as those of the coniferous order, whieh 
have seeds that are destitute of a covering 
vessel, and these are termed gymnospermous 
(gumnos, naked: Gr.). Aseed consists of an 
extegpal skin, separable into several mem- 
branes, and the embryo. The latter 1s fre- 
quently surrounded by a deposit of solid 
matter, consisting of starchy and nitrogen- 
nous compounds, and called albumen or 
perisperm, which varies in its nature, and 
sometimes is so loaded with ofl that the 
latter is expressed ag an article of com- 
merce. The embryo is composed of the 
plumule or genmule,which on expanding be- 
comes thestem of the new plant, the radicle 
which descends into the soll and becomes 
the root, and the cotyledons or rudimentary 
leaves, which usually differ from those 
subsequently put fourth. (See COTYLEDONS.) 
Seeds differ much in size and externa! ap- 
pearance. Sometimes the skin is polished 
and prettily coloured, as in French beans ; 
others are rough, or pitted, or hairy, as in 
the cotton; the hairs of the seeds, fn thts 
case, yielding the cotton of commerce. As 
to the vitality of seeds after a Japse of time, 
the atatement of the germination of wheat 
obtained from Egyptian mummies is now 
generally doubted, the proof not being clear 
that the seeds experimented upon really 
came from the mummies, Professor Henslow 
pays, that in the fens of Cambridgeshire, 
after the surface has been drained, and the 
soil ploughed, large cropa of white and 
black mustard invariably appear. Millar 
mentions a case of Plantago Psyllium having 
sprung from the soil of an ancient ditch 
-which was emptied at Chelsea, although 
the plant had never been seen in the 
memory of man. De Candolle says, M. 
Girardin succeeded in raising kidney beans 
from seeds at least 100 years old, taken out 
of the herbarium of Tournefort, 

SEEL/ING (ciller, to wink: Fr.), in Fal- 
conry, the running of a thread through the 
eye-lids of a hawk when first taken; so that 
she may see very little, or not at all; to 
make her the better endure the bood. 

SEGMENT (segmentum ; from sero, I cut 
off: Zat.), in Geometry, any part cut from a 
figure by a line or plane.——Segment of a 
circle, a part cut off by a chord, or that por- 
tion comprehended between an arc and a 
chord, Segments of different circles are 
semicircular, when their arcs contain the 
same number of degrees. 

SEIGNIORAGE (seigneur: Fy., from 
sentor, an elder: Zat.), a royal right or 
prerogative of the kings of England, by 
which they claim an allowance of gold and 
ailver brought in the mass to be exchanged 
for coin. 

SEIS'MOLOGY (seiemos, an earthquake; 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), a science con- 
structed from the study of earthquake 
phenomena. 

SEISMOM’ETER (setemog, an earthquake ; 
and metron, ameusure: Gr), an iuatrument 
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for measuring the ahock of earthquakes, 
and other violent concussions. 

SHIZIN, or SE‘ISIN (eaisir, to seize: 
Fr.), in Law, possession. Selzin in fact, or 
aced, is actual or corporal possession ; seizin 
in law, {se when something is done which 
the law acmounts possession or seizin, as 
enrolment; or when lands descend to an 
heir, but he has not yet entered on them. 
In this case the law considers the heir as 
setaued of the estate, and the person who 
wrongfully enters on the land is accfanted 


a dteeizor. 

SELE’/NIATE, in Chemistry, a compound 
of selenic acid with a base. 

SEL/ENITE, in Mineralogy, foliated or 
crystallized sulphate of lime, There are two 
varieties, massive and acicular. 

SELENIUM (seléné, the moon: G7.), an 
elementary substance, obtained from a 
copper-mine at Fahlun, in Sweden. It 
bears a strong resemblance to sulphur, 
with which it ia found associated In some 
varieties of fron pyrites. It ls brittle, and 
opaque, with an imperfect metallic lustre, 
tasteless and inadorous; somewhat of the 
appearance of lead, but, when reduced to 
powder, of a deep red colour. Its spec. 
grav. ts about 43. It becomes soft and 
tenacious at 212°, perfectly Iiquid at 220°, 
boils and sublimes at 650°. Itis not solu- 
ble In water, nor altered in air. Oxidized 
under the blow pipe, it emits a strong dis- 
agreeable odour. It forms three combina- 
tions with oxygen, two of them being acids. 

SELENIU‘RET, in Chemistry, the com- 
pound of selenium with some other sub- 
stance. 

BELENOG/RAPHY (seléné, the moon; 
and grapho, I write: Gr.), a description of 
the surface of the moon; as geography is & 
description of that of the earth. 

SELEU’'CIDA, ZARA OF, or the Syro- 
Macedontan wra, is a computation of time, 
commencing from the establishment of the 
Beleucids, a race of Greek kings, who 
reigned as successors of Alexander the 
Great, in Syria, as the Ptolemies did in 
Egypt. This era is mentioned in the book 
of the Maccabees, and on a great number 
of Greek medals, struck by the cities of 
Syria, &c. The Rabbins call it the ara of 
contracts, and the Arabs the era of the two 
horns. According to the best accounts, the 
year 312 of the era of the Seleucidw began 
on the lst of September in the Julian year 
preceding the first year of our era. Hence, 
to reduce a Macedonian date to the com- 
mon era, subtract 311 years and 4 months. 

SELT’ZER WATER, or nore accurately 
Sellers water, a mineral water froin Seltera, 
about ten miles from Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. It containaa quantity of free car- 
bonic acid, with common galt, and the car- 
bonates of lime, magnesia and soda, 

SEMAPHORE (séma, a sign; and phero, I 
bear: Gr.), a term nearly synonymous 
with telegraph. 

SEMK’ (sown: Fr.), in Heraldry, a term 
used to indicate a field or charge powdered 
or etrewed over with figures, such as stars, 


aire &c. 
SEMELOT‘ 108, or SBEMEIOL'OGY (semeio- 





_ tos, portending; stmeton, a sign; and 
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logos, a discourse: Gr.), the doctrine of 
signs; terms use in medical science to 
denote that branch of it whfch teaches how 
to judge of all the symptoms in a human 
body, whether it is ina state of health or 
disease. 

BEM’I (Lat.), a prefix, signifying hal; as 
semicircle, half a circle, &c. 

SEMI-AMPLEX’‘IOANT (Zat.), in Botany, 
embracing the stem half way, as a semti-am- 


plexicant leas. 

SEM’IBREVE, half a breve (semi, half; 
and amplexo, I embrace ; Lat.), in Music, the 
note by which all others are regulated. It 
contains the time of two minims, which are 
divided elther into four crotchets, eight 
quavers, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two 
demi-semiquavers. 

SEM’IOOLON (sem#, half: Lat. ; and kolon, 
the member of a sentence: Gr.), in Grain- 
mar and Punctuation, the point [3 the mark 
of a pause to be observed in reading, of less 
duration than the colon, double the dura- 
tion of the comma, or balf the duration of 
the perlod. @ PUNCTUATION.) 

SEMI-COLUM’NAR, flat on one side, and 
round on the other; a term of botany, ap- 
plied to a stem, leaf, or petiole. 

SEMI-DIAM’ETER, tn Geometry, aright 
line drawn from the centre of a circle or 
sphere to its circumference or periphery ; a 
radius, 

SEMI-DIAPA‘SON, in Music, a defective 
octave, or an octave diminished by a minor 
semitone. 

SEMI-DIATES’SARON, in Music, an im- 
perfect or defective fourth. 

SEM’I-DITONE, in Music, a lesser third. 

SEM’I-METAL, a term applied by the 
older chemists to metals which were brittle, 
such as zinc, &c. 

SEM’/INARY (semmarium ; from semen, 
seed: Zat.), in Gardening, a seed-plat, or 
place for raising plants, and keeping them 
till they are fit to be removed into the gar- 
den or nursery.—— Any place of education, 
in which young persons are instructed in 
the several branches of learning. 

SEMINA’TION (seminatio :Lat,), the na- 
tural manner of shedding and dispersing 
the seeds of plants, which is variously ef- 
fected. Some are heavy enough to fall 
directly to the ground; others are fur- 
nished witha pappus, or down, by means of 
which they are dispersed by the wind; 
while others are contained in elastic cap- 
sules, which, bursting open with consider- 
able force, throw out the seeds. 

SEMI-PELA’GIANS, a sect of Christians, 
who differ from the Pelagians $y bolding 
that grace, necessary for the practice of 
virtue, may be obtained by an effort of the 
human will, 

SEMI-QUAR’TILE, or SEMI-QUAD’- 
RATE, in Astrology, an aspect of the pla- 
nets, when distant from each other the 
half of a quadrant, or forty-five degrees. 
SEM’IQUAVER, in Music, a noto of half 
the duration of the quaver; being the six- 
teenth of the semibreve. 

BEMI-SEX’TILE, in Astrology, an aspect 
of the planeta when they are distant trom 
each other the twelfth part of a circle, or 
thirty degrees. 
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SKMI‘TIO, a term derived from Shem, the 
fon of Noah, applied §0 a group of lan- 
guages inchiding the Ohaldee, Syriac, Ara- 
bic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Phosnician, and 
Ethiopic. 

SEM’'ITONE, in Music, half a tone, being 
the smallest interval admitted in modern 
music. The semitonic scale consists of 
twelve degrees, or thirteen notes in the 
octave. 

8EM’I-VOWEL, in Grammar, a half 
vowel, or consonant which, resembling a 
vowel, can be {n some degree pronounced 
without the aid of another letter. The 
seimnivowels are dD, d, c, 9, k, p, 8, t, v,x, and z, 

SEN’ATE (senatus, from senex, an old 
Man: Lat.), an assembly or council of sena- 
tors: that is,a body of the principal inha- 
bitants of a state, invested with a share 
in the government. The senate of ancient 
Rome was, of all others, the moat cele- 
brated; it appointed judges, either from 
among the senators or knights, to deter- 
nine processés; {it also appointed governors 
of provinces, and disposed of the revenues 
of the commonwealth, &c. Yet the whole 
sovereign power did not reside in it, since 
it could not elect magistrates; it did not, 
ordinarily, make laws, or decide on war 
and peace ; in all which cases it was obliged 
to consult the people, The senate originally 
consisted only of patricians; its number, it 
is said, was at first 100, but was doubled on 
the addition of the Sabines, then increased 
to 800 by Tarquinius Priscus, on tbe incor- 
poration of the Luceres. The older were 
distinguished from the last created, by 
thelr names: the former being termed 
patres majorum gentium (fathers of the 
Sreater houses); and the latter patres mi- 
norum gentium (fathers of the lesser houses). 
The senate was subsequently increased to 
300 or 600 ; and ultimately, by the Emperors, 
to on one occasion, at least, 1000. The mem- 
oera were first chosen by the kings; after- 
wards by the consuls, military tribunes, 
aud fnally the censors; but certain offices 
gave aright to the privilege of belonging 
to the senate, At first the senate had su- 
preme power; but this was lost when the 
tight of intercession, or negativing their 
proceedings, was given to the tribunes of 
the people. Under the Commonwealth, 
aowever, it remained always very great. 
(fhe senate subasisted till the occupation of 
Italy by the Goths, The provincial towns 
aad senates, in imitation of that at Rome. 
——~ In the United States of America, senate 
Jenotes the higher branch or house of 
legislatureg viz. the upper house of con- 
Gress; and in most of the states, also, the 
higher and least numerous branch of the 
legislature Is culled the senate.—— SENATE- 
HOUSE, a building in which the senate 
meets, or a place of public council.—_— 
SENATE, in the university of Cambridge, is 
eguivalent to the convocation at Oxford ; 
tt consists of all masters of arts, and higher 
graduates, being masters ofarts, who have 
each a voice in every public measure, in 
granting degrees, in electing members of 
parliament, a chancellor, &c. 

SENA’/TUS AUOCTOR'ITAS, a vote of the 
Roman senate, drawn up in the same form 
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as a decree, but without its force; as hav 
ing been prevented from passing into a 
cerree by some of the tribunes of the peo- 

e, 

SENA'TUS CONSUL‘TUM, a decree of the 
Roman senate pronounced on some ques- 
tion or point of law; which, when passed, 
made a part of the law. 

SEN’EGA ROOT, the root of the Poly- 
gala senega, a North American plant. This 
root is woody, branching, and about half 
aningh indiameter, Its medicinal virtues, 
ag a cure for the bite of a rattlesnake, have 
been greatly exaggerated, and also its effi- 
cacy as a remedy in pulmonary complaints. 
The plant grows to the height of about a 
foot, producing several herbaceuus stems, 
and its blossoms resemble those of the’pea, 
SEN’ESCHAL (F*.), in France, an office 
and dignity, derived from the middle age 
and answering to our steward and kh 4 
steward. Originally seneschals were the 
lientenants of the dukes, and were some- 
times termed Baillis, or Bailiffa, When 
the dukedoms reverted to the French 
crown they were continued as judges and 
superintendents, but gradually lost their 
power, by encroachment of the sovereign. 
In Ireland the term 1s still employed to 
designate the stewards of baronies, 
SEN’'NA, the leaves of the Cassia senn 

a leguminous shrub, which are impor 
here from Alexandria for medicinal use, 
They have rather a disagreeable smell, 
and a sub-acrid, bitterish, nauseous taste. 
They are in common use as a purgative, 
and are given as an infusion, tincture, or 
made into an electuary. Benna is often 
adulterated with the leaves of the Oynan- 
chum olei folium or Arghel, from which, how- 
ever, it may be known by being ribbed. 
SBENOOC'ULAR (seni, 81x each ; and occu- 
lus, an eye: Lat.), in Entomology, an epi- 
thet for such {nsects as bave six eyes, 
SENSH (sensus, from sentio, I feel: Lat.). 
The external organs of sense are usually 
classed under five heads, viz. those of sight, 
hearing, feeling, smell, and taste. The 
nerves and the brain are the organs of sen- 
sation. If the external organ be destroyed, 
no sensation can be produced ; where there 
are no nerves there ts no sensation; where 
the nervous branches are most numerous 
there is most sensation; if the nerve be 
destroyed, sensations cannot be produced 
from those parts to which the nerve be- 
longs, Which are further from the brain 
than the injured parts. The nerves of sen- 
sation terminate in the brain. If the brain 
is compressed, sensation is suspended; if 
the brain is considerably injured, sensation 
ceases. The accuracy and extent of the 
perception dependa on the vividness and 
efficaciousness of the compound sensations 
and the number of them received from the 
same or similar objects in different situa- 
tions, aud through the medium of different 
senses. The object, therefore, of early edu- 
cation should be to invigorate the organs 
of sense.—— COMMON SENSE, is that power 
of the mind which, by a kind of inatinct, 
or a sbort process of reasoning, perceives 
truth, the relation of things, cause and 


effect, &c., and Ronee ccnables the possesso! 
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SENSIBILITY } 


to discern what Is right and expedient, and 
adopt the best means to accomplish his pur- 
Pousé.--- MORAL SENSE, that mental faculty 
which has the power of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong. 

SENSIBIL‘ITY (senstdilis, perceptible by 
the senses: Gr.), acuteness of perception, 
or that quality of the mind which renders it 
susceptible of impressions ; delicacy of feel- 
ing; as sensibility to pleasure or pain, 
shame orpraise,— In Physiology, the capa- 
bility which a nerve possesses of conveying 
the sevsation produced by the contact of 
another body with it. 

SEN’SITIVE PLANT, a native of tropi- 
cal America, but often seen in our green- 
houses, It shrinks and folds up ite leaves 
onthe slightest touch. (See Mimosa.) 

SENSO’RIUM, or SEN’SORY (sensus, the 
faculty of feeling: Zat.), the brain and 
nerves, the seat of sense. According to 
sone writers, it not only denotes the dif- 
ferent organs of sense, but also that living 
principle or spfrit of animation which re- 
sides throughout the body, without being 
cognizable to our senses, except by its 
effects. 

SEN’TENCE (sententia ; from sentio, I per- 
ceive: Lat), in Grammar, a number of 
words containing complete sense, and foul- 
lowed by a full pause; a period. A simple 
sentence consists of one su)ject and one 
finite verb; as, ‘the man walks.’ A com- 

ound sentence contains two or more sub- 
jects and finite verbs.__——In Law, 8 judicial 
deciston publicly and officially declared in a 
criminal prosecution. In civil cases, the 
decisfon of a court fs called a judgment, 

SEN'TIMENT (Fr.; from sentio, I feel: 
Lat.), in ite primary senge, signifies a 
thought prompted by passion or feeling. 
Also, the decision of the mind, formed by 
deliberation or reasoning.—-SENTIMENTS, 
in Poetry, and especially the dramatic, are 
the thoughts which the several persons ex- 
press; whether they relate to matters of 
opinion, passion, &c., 

SEN’TINEL (sentinelle: Fr. ; from sentio, 
I observe: Lat.), or SENTRY (sentire, to 
perceive: Jtal.), in Military affairs, a pri- 
vate soldier placed in some post, to watch 
any approach of the enemy, to prevent sur- 
prises, and to stop such as would pass with- 
out order, or have no business where he is 





posted. 

SEPIA (Lat.; from séyia: Gr.), In Zoo- 
logy, a genus of Cephalopoda, to which the 
true cuttle Ashes belong. Their tnternal 
shella form what is called cuttle bone, 
There ig a very curious play of colours on 
the akin of the living animal, which may be 
seen after it is taken out of the water. The 
sepice possess a bag in which they serrete 
a thick Suid of an Intense dark brown co- 
lour. This they eject on being alarmed, and 
thus make their escape whilst the water 
around them is discoloured. The pigment 
called sepia ia prepared from cuttle fish ink. 
This matter has been found fossilized, and 
thus an antmal that died a countiess num- 
ber of years ago might be painted with 
itsown Ink, 

SK’POYS (a corruption of the Indian word 
Bipuhi, a soldier), tue name given to the 
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native troops in India, of whom there were 
formerly nearly 2%0,000, chiefly infantry 
but including several regiments of cavalry 
and some companies of artillery. They 
were all disciplined after the HBuropean 
manner ; and were considered, in some cir- 
cumstances, as being good soldiers; but the 
great Indian mutiny has greatly diminished 
confidence in native troops. Their dress 
consisted of a red jacket, with a white cot- 
ton vest, trowsers reaching only half-way 
down the thighs, and a light turban. 

SEPT (septum, an enclosure: Lat.), in 
Irish history, a clan, race, or family, pro- 
ccedtng from a common progenttor. 

SEPTA/RIA (same deriv.), in Mineralogy 
& name given to nodules or spheroidal 
masses of calcareous mari, whose interior 
presents numerous fissures or seams of 
some crystallized substance, which divide 
the mass. When calcined and reduced to 
powder, they furnish roman cement. 

SEPTEM’BER (Lat, ; from septem, seven), 
the seventh month of the anciext Roman 


year. 

SEPTEMBRISA/’DE, in Politics, a term 
in use during the revolutionary commotions 
{no France for any horrid massacre like that 
which disgraced the 2nd and 8rd of Sep- 
tember, 1792, and in which the atate pri- 
soners were murdered. 

BEPTEN’NIAL (septennium, a period of 
seven years: Lat.), happening or returning 
every seven years, as seplennial parliaments, 

SEPTEN'TRIONAL (septentrio, a con- 
Btellation near the north pole, consisting 
of seven stars ; from septem, seven, and trio, 
a ploughing ox; Lat.), pertaining to the 
north, or northern regions of the gtobe. 

SEPTIC (séptikos, putrefying: Gr.), In 
Cheimnistry, an epithet for any substance 
that promotes the putrefaction of bodies ; 
as antiseptic is for whatever tends to pre- 
serve them from putrefaction. 

SEPTUAGES'IMA (septuagesimus, the 
seventieth: Zat.), in the calendar, the third 
Sunday before Lent, about seventy days 
before Easter. 

SEP’TUAGINT (septuaginta, seventy: 
Lat.), a Greek version of the books of the 
Old Testament; so called because the trans- 
lation {g supposed to have been made by 
seventy-two Jews, who, for the sake of 
round numbers,are usually called the seventy 
interpreters. It is said to have been made 
at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphua, 
king of Egypt, about 280 years before the 
birth of Christ, It is that out of which all 
the citations in the New Testament from 
the Old are taken. It was also the ordinary 
and canonical translation made use of by 
the Christian church in the earliest ages; 
and ig still retained in the churches both 
of the ernst and west. According to the 
chronology of the Septuagint there were 
fifteen hundred years more from the crea- 
tion to Abraham, than according to the 
present Hebrew copies of the Bible. 

SEP’TUM (a partition: Lat), in Anatomy, 
&c., a plate or wall which separates two 
adjoining cavities, Thus the auris 
or drum of the ear. SEPTUM BELLI, 
& process of the dura mater, dividing the 
cerebellum into two equal parts,—--SkrTun 











Comp the partition. between the two 
ventri of the heart, PTUM NARIUM, 
the partition between the nostrils. 
SEP'ULOHRE (sepulorum, from sepelio, I 
in.er: Lat.), a place destined for the inter- 
ment of the dead. Thisterm is chiefly used 
in speaking of the burying places of the 
ancients, those of the moderns being usually 
called tombs. Sepulchres were held sacred 
and inviolable, and the care taken of them 
has always been held a religious duty. 
Thoso who have searched or violated them 
have been thought odious by all nations, 
and were always severely punished. The 
Egyptians called sepulchres eternal houses, 
In contradistinction to theirordinary houses 
or palaces, which they called inns, on ac- 
count of their short stay or pilgrimage on 
earth. The sepulchres of the Hebrews were 
sometimes hollow places dug out of rocks 
Thus Abraham is said to have buried Sarah 
his wife in the cave of Machpelah(Gen. xxiil. 
19). In such sepulchres, also, the bodies 
ef Lazarus and Jesus Christ were buried 
(Jobn xi. 88, Matthew xxvii. 60). And the 
same custom prevails in the Hast to this 
day, according to the account of modern 
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ries; but in Tartary and India, simply ee 
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BSER’APH (to purify: Hed.), a spirit of 
the highest rank in the hierarchy of angels; 
thus called from their being supposed to 
be most inflamed with divine love, or holy 
zeal, owing to their more immediate at- 
tendance at the throne of God. The Hebrew 
plural is seraphim, They are almost always 
spoken of in connection with the cherubim, 
whom they resemble in rank and attributes, 

SER’APHINE, a musical wind instru- 
ment: a kind of chamber organ. 
SERAS’KIER (head of an army: Pers.), 
a Turkish general or commander of land 
forces, 

SERENA’DE (serenata: Span ; from sere- 
nus, clear: Lat.), music performed in the 
open air during the silence of night. It is 
generally instrumental, but the voice is 
sometimes added. Hence, an entertain- 
ment of music given in the night by alover 
to his mistress under her window is styled 
& serenade. 

SERF (servus: Lat.), a servant or, as is 
the case in some countries, a peasant slave, 
attached to the soil aud transferred with 


travellers.—--K NIGHTS OF THE HOLY SBE-} it, 


PULCHRE, a military order, instituted in 
Palestine about the year 1114. It wasafter- 
wards established in France by Louis VII., 
was united to that of Malta by Innocent 
VITI., and was taken under the protection 
of Louis XVIIT. in 1814. 

SEPULTU’RA (a burial; from sepilto, I 
keep buried: Zat.), in Archeology, an of- 
fering made to the priest for the burial of 
a dead body. 

SEQUENCE (sequeno, following: Lat), 
{fn Music, a regular succession of similar 
sounds.——In Gaming, & set of cards im- 
mediately following each other, in the same 
sult, as a king, queen, knave, &c.; thus we 
say, a sequence of three, four, or five cards. 

SEQUESTRA'TION (sequestrato; from 
sequestro, I give up fur safe keeping: Lai), 
in Ohancery, a prerogative process, ad 
dressed to certain commissioners, empower- 
ing them to enter upon the defendant's real 
estates, and sequester the rents thereof, 
and also bis goods and chattels, and per- 
sonal estate, until he clears himself of his 
contempt. Also, a species of execution for 
debt, in the case of a beneficed clergs man, 
fasued by the bishop of the dfoce-e, on 
receipt of a writ for the purpose ; the profits 
of the henefice are paid over to the credl- 
tors until hig claim fs settled. 

SE‘QUIN, or ZE’CHIN (zecchino, from 
gecca, & mint : Ital), a gold coin of Venice 
aud Turkey, of different values in different 
places; but generally about 9s. 

SERAG’LIO (ital. ; corrupted from Serai, 
an oriental word), the palace of the Turkish 
sultan in Constantinople. Its principal 
gate ia thatof Babi Humayun, or Sublime 
Gate; whence is derived the title Subline 
Porte, to signify the Sultan’s ministry. In 
this building are also kept the females of 
the harem. HAREM 

SERA‘I, a large building for the accom- 
modation of travellers, common in the East, 
In Turkey they are called khans ; in Persta, 
earavanecrars, Which we write caravansa- 





BERGE (F*.), a kind of woollen quilted 


stuff. 

SER’/GEANT,or SER’JEANT(eergent : Fr.; 
from serviens, serving; Lat.), in Military 
affairs, a non-commissioned officer in a 
company of infantry or troop of cavairy, 
whose duty is to order and form the ranks, 
and see discipline preserved.——SERGEANT- 
MaJor, a non-commissioned officer, who 
argista the Adjutant; he was formerly a 
ficld officer, of the same rank as Major.—— 
COLOUR SERGEANTS, non-commissioned 
officers, appointed to attend those who 
have charge of the colours,——SERGEANT- 
AT-ABMBS, Officers whose duty is to attend 
the person of the King, and the Lord High 
Steward, when sitting in judgment on a 
traitor, &c. They are appointed by letters 
patent Yor life, and their number at present 
is elght; two of them, by royal permission, 
attend the houses of parliament during Ita 
sittings, and have large emoluments—par- 
ticularly the one connected with the Com- 
mons. The one who attends in the court 
of Chancery is usually the Sergeant-at-arms 
of the House of Lords.——SERGEANTS- 
AT-LAW; these are gentlemen who have 
been advanced by the Lord Chancellor to 
this dignity, the highest at the bar, after 
ten years’ standing. As the obtainment of 
the rank is attended with considerable coat, 
and as the sergeants have no longer ex- 
clusive audience in the court of Common 
Pleas, the dignity 1s not so much sought 
foras formerly. By way of distinguishing 
mark their wigs havea black patch on the 
crown, and in court they are always ad- 
dressed as ‘ brother’ by the Judges, as the 
occupants of the bench are invariably made 
sergeants if not previously of this dignity, 
On the appointment of a sergeant it is an 
ancient custom for him to distribute gold 
rings, bearing an appropriate motto, to the 
Sovereign, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Judges. The Sergeants have an Inn to 
themselves. COMM ON-SERGEANT, an offf- 
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oer of the oity of Lon who attends the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen on court- 
days ; and is in council with them on all 
oocasions._—-K1N@'s SERGEANT, one or 
more of the Sergeants-at-Law, who are sup- 
posed to plead for the King, in causes of a 
public nature.—-SERGEANTRY, in the old 
English law, ia of two kinds. Grand ser- 
geantry isa kind of knight service, by which 
the tenant was bound to do some special 
honorary service to the king in person ; as 
to carry his banner or sword, or US his 
champion at his coronation, &c. Petit ser- 
geantry was a tenure by which the tenant 
was bound to render to the king annually 
some small implement of war, as a bow, a 
sword, a lance, &c. 

SE’ RIES (Lai. ; from sero, I plant), a con- 
tinued succeasion of things in the same 
order——SERIES, in Mathematics, a num- 
ver of terms, whether arithmetical or other- 
wise, increasing or decreasing according to 
& certain Jaw.—-SERIES, in Natural His- 
tory, an order or subdivision of sume class 
of natural bodies; comprehending all such 
as are distinguished from othera of that 
class by certain characters, which they pos- 
sess In common, and which the rest of the 
podies of that class have not.——INFINITE 
SERIES, a series cousisting of an {infinite 
number of terms, at the end of which {t is 
impossible ever to arrive; a0 that let the 
series be carried on to anyassignable length, 
or number of terms, {t can be carried still 
farther. 

SERPENTA’RIUS (serpens, & serpent: 
Lat.), iu Astronomy, @ constellation in the 
northern hemisphere represented by the 
figure of a man grasping a serpent. 

SER'PENTS (Lat.; from serpo,I crawl: 
Lat.), in Zoology, an order of reptiles which 
has been divided into two suborders :—1. 
Veperina, RATTLESNAKES and VIPERS, or 
those serpents which are poisonous. 2, 
Oolubrina, Boas, PYTHONS, and water 
snakes which are not poisonous. Serper.ta 
are vertebratean!mals whichare destitute of 
Hmbs, except occasionally in a very rudi- 
mentary form (see PYTHON]. The geteral 
form of their elongated tapering scaly 
bodies without a distinct neck {fs well 
known. The jaws are not articulated to- 
gether, but are capable of being separated 
from each other when ans large object is 
being swallowed. They advance along the 
ground by @ sinuous motion, but when 
about to attack their prey, they usually 
erect their heads, and spring forward, the 
hinder part of the body serving as a ful- 
crum., The upper jaws of the poisonous 
serpents have moveable fangs, which are 
grooved on the outer edge, and along this 
groove the polson flows from a gland 
situate under the eye into the wound in 
tlicted by the teeth. When not in use the 
fangs lie in a fold of the gums. Some ser- 
pents are oviparous, and of these some de- 
posit their egga in a sort of chain, leaving 
them to be hatched in a warm situation, 
whilst others, like the pythons, incubate 
their eggs. On the other hand, some ser- 

nts are viviparous, their eggs being 
atched inside their bodies, The fazcina- 
tion which it bas been often stated serpents 
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exercise over other animals is perhaps 
autres 4 more tham@a stupefaction, the re 
ault of terror which thelr appearance 
excites, 

SER’/PENTINE, or SERPENTINE 
STONE, in Mineralogy, a magnesian rock, 
of various colours, but usually greenish, 
sometimes speckled like the back of a ser- 
pent. Common serpentine will stand heat 
and is therefore sometimes made into couk- 
ing pots. When it velns Mmestone, it 
forins verde antique. Precious serpentine 
is translucent of a rich green colour.—_— 
Serpentine verses, in Poetry, verses which 
begin and end with the same words. 

BERPI‘GO (serpo, I creep: Lat), in Me- 
dicine, a apecies of herpes; called in popu- 
lar language, a ringworm. 

BER/PULA (a Httle serpent: Lat.), a 
genus of marine worms, inhabiting twisted 
calcareous tubes, which are generally at- 
tached to shells or other objects. The 
animal has its aerating organs in the shape 
of threxds arranged in two fans on the 
head, and it closes the mouth of its tube 
with a plug. 

BER’PULITE (serpula, and lithos, a stone: 
@r.), petrified shells or fossil remains of the 
genus Serpula, 

SER/RATE, or BER/RATED (serratus ; 
from serra, a saw: Lat.), in general, souie 
thing notched or indented on the edge, like 
& gaw.——In Botany, a leaf ia said to be 
doubly serrate when the edges of the large 
gerratures are again serrated with lesser 
tndentings of the same kind.——A serrate 
ciltate leaf 1g one having fine hairs, Hkethe 
eye lashes, on the scrratures. A serulate 
leaf is one finely serrate, with very small 
notches or teeth. 

SERRA‘/TULA (Lat.; from serratus, \n- 
dented like a saw), in Botany, a genus of 
composite plants. The British species, 
Senutula tinctoria, is called saw-wort, 

SERRICOH/NIA (serra, 5 Baw ; and corun, 
a horn: Lat.),a famfly of coleopterous in- 
sectb, comprehending those which have 
serrated angenng, a simple external lobe to 
the maxillm, Ave jointed tarai, and ample 
els tra, 

SE’RUM (Zat.), that part of the blood tn 
which the red globules are suspended. It 
consists of albumen, fibrin, and water. I¢ 
coagulates at a temperature of froin 1502 to 
170°, Also whey, or the remainder of the 
milk after its richer parts have been taken 
away. 

SER’VAL, the Felis serval of Zoologists, 
an animal resembling the lynx in furm and 
size, and the panther in its spets. It isa 
native of India and Thibet, 

SERVICE (servitium » from servur, a ser 
vant: Lat.), In a general sense, labour, 
whether of body or mind, or of voth united, 
performed in pursuance of duty, or at the 
command of a superior.—-The duty which 
8 tenant owes to his lord for his fee is 
called personal service,—-The word service 
is also applied to the duty of naval or 
military men when serving their country ; 
as home service, foreign service, limited ser 
vice, &c. 

SER’VIOE-TREE (a corruption of son 
bus: Lat.), the Pyrus sorbus of botanists 
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nat. ord. Pomaces. The fruit of thia tree te 
®& powerful astringent, and therefore often 
used in cases of dysen ; 

SER’VITOR (Lat), an undergraduate at 
Oxford partiy supported by college funds. 
Servitors are the same class ag the sizers at 
Cambridge; they formerly attended on 
other students, whence their name. 

SESAMOI’DEA OS’SA, or SESAMOID 
BONES (sesamon, a kind of seed, and eidos, 
form: @r.), in Anatomy, liftle bones found 
at the articulations of the toes, so called 
from their supposed resemblance to the 
seeds of the sesamum. 

BE/SAMUM (Lat.; from sesamé: Gr), a 
genus of plants of the natural order Peda- 
tiacem, supposed to have been originally 
natives of India, but now cultivated in 
many other countries. Their seeds are 
used as food; and yield a fine oil, constitut- 
Ing an extensive article of commerce in 
the East. The word sesame is well known 
to readers of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.’ 

SESQUI (once and a half: Laf.), a term 
being commonly used in compound scien- 
tific terms, and signifying that a something 
ia taken one and a half times.——In Geon- 
metry, the expression of a ratio, in which 
the greater term contains the fess once, 
leaving a certain aliquot part of the less 
over; when the part remaining is half the 
leaa term, the ratio is called sesquialtera ; 
when a third, sesquitertia ; and s0 on. The 
word sesgutduplicate is used when, in a ratio, 
the greater term is twice and a half times 
the lesa, 

SHSQUIAL’TERAL (sesquialter, one and 
a half; Lat.), in Botany, aterm applied to 
@ large fertile floret, accompanied by a 
small abortive one, 

BES’QUITONE, in Muste, a minor third, 
or interval of three semitones. 

BES‘SILE (sessilis, sitting: Lat), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet for a leaf or a flower which 
issues directly from the stem or branch, 
without a stalk. 

SES’SION (sessto : Lat.), in Law, a sitting 
of justices in court upon their commission, 
as the session of oyer and terminer, &c.—— 
The session of a judicial court is calied a 
term: @® court may have two sessions an- 
nually, The term sessions, or quarter ses- 
sions, is applied to those quarterly mect- 
ings of justices of the peacé, when minor 
offences are tried, or business performed 
which requires the sanction of two or more 
of them.——Session of parliament, the sea- 
gon and epace between its meeting and its 
prorogation. 

SES’/TERCE (sestertius, contracted from 
senia tertius, the third minus a half, that is 
two asses anda half: Lat.), in Antiquity, a 
Roman coin, the fourth part of a denartus, 
and worth about twopence. It was of the 
yalue of two asses and a half; and hence 
wasrepresented by L.L.8. (libra, libra, semis, 
a pound, a pound, aud a half pound), or by 
the abbreviation H.S.——The sestertium 
a contraction for mille sestertionis, contained 
one thousand sesterces; and a numeral ad- 
jective joined with it signified ao many 
thousand sestertia: thus decem sestertia, 
ten sestertia, or ten thousand sesterces. A 
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numeral adverb joined to it, or standing by 
itself, indicated so many hundred thou 
sand: thus dectes seastertia, or decies, ten 
hundred thousand sesterces. The sester- 
tium In the timeof Augustus was 61,174. 1d.; 
and, after that, 71. 16s. 8d. ; and it may always 
be roughly estimated at 81. One qualifica- 
tion of a Roman knight was the possession 
of estate of the value of four hundred 
thousand sesterces; that of a senator was 
douhle this sum. : 

SETA/CEOUS (seta, a bristle: Zat.), in 
Natural History, bristle-shaped; being in 
size and Jength like a bristle, 

BET’-OFF, is a term used in law when the 
defendant acknowledges the plaintiffs de- 
mand, but makes a demand of his own, to 
set-off or counterbalance the debt either 
wholly or in part.,——Set-off, in Architecture, 
a horizontal projection left in a wall, where 
the thickness diminishes. 

SE’TON (seta, a bristle: Lat.), in Surgery, 
a sort of issue, generally in the neck; 
formed by means of horsehair or fine 
threads drawn through the ekin by a large 
needle, by which a small opening is made 
and continued for the discharge of humours, 

SETO’SE (setosus, covered with bris- 
tles: Zat.), in Botany, an epithet for a leaf 
or receptacle, the surface of which is set 
with bristies. 

SETTERS, in the marine, a vessel of from 
60 to 100 tons burden, with, generally, two 
masts, equipped with triangular or lateen 
fails. Setteesare used in the Mediterranean 
for transporting cannon, stores, &¢.——A 
kind of couch or sofa. 

SETTLEMENT (setol, to settle: Saz.), in 
Law, the right acquired by an individual to 
parochial assistance. It {s obtained by 
birth; bastard children follow the settle- 
ment of their mothers, until they are six- 
teen ; legitimate children follow the settle- 
ment of their father, and after his death of 
their mother, until they become twenty- 
one years of age, orare married. A woman 
acquires the settlement of her husband, and, 
after his death, retains his last settlement, 
until she acquires a new one. A person 
bound apprentice, and inhabiting, under 
such apprenticeship, any town or parish 
during the last forty days, acquiresa settie- 
ment in that town or parish. A person 
actually occupying and actually paying a 
rent of 101, for at least one year, and dwel- 
ling forty days in the parish in which such 
tenement is situated, acquires a settlement 
in 1t, provided he has been rated to and paid 
the poor’s rate for at least one year, A per- 
son, having an estate in lands or tenements, 
and having resided in the parish {no which 
such an estate is situate for at least forty 
days, acquires a settlement; but no seattle- 
ment is acquired by the purchase of pro- 
perty for which 801., at least, has not heen 
really paid, and such right of settlement is 
retained no longer than the person resides 
within ten miles of the parish. The pay- 
ment of parish taxes and levies, such as 
poor-rate, church-rate, or land-tax, with 
respect to a tenement worth 101. per annum, 
gives asettlement. Poor people becoming 
chargeable to a parish in which they have 
no settlement may, by an order of two jus 
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tices, be removed to that in whfch they 
have a settiement. A certiteate ig a written 
acknowledginent, by the churehwardens 
and oversters, that a person is 
ly settled in their parish, 

GES'IMA (seragesimus, the asix- 
tieth: Zat.), the second Sunday before 
Lent, or the next to Shrove Sunday ; so 
called, as being about the 60th day before 
Easter. 

BEXAGES'IMAL ARITHMETIO (same 
deriv.),a mode of computing by sixtYeths; 
such as the division of a degree into aixty 
minutes, anda minute into sixty seconds, 


Cc. 
SEXDE’/CIMAL (sez, six; and decem, ten: 
Lat.), in Crystallography, an epithet used 
when a prism or the middle part of a crys- 
tal has six faces with two summits; and, 
taken together, ten faces. 

SEXDUODEOIMAL (ser, six; and duo- 
decim, twelve: Lat.), in Crystallography, an 
epithet for a crystal when the prism has six 
faces with two summits; and, taken toge- 
ther, twelve faces. 

BEX‘TAIN (sextaneus, contatning six: 
Tat), in Poetry, a stanza containing six 

nea, 

SEX'TANT (sertans, the sixth part: Lat.), 
in Mathematics, the sixth part of a circle, 
or ati arc comprehending sixty degrees. 
Also, an astronomical instrument like a 
quadrant, except that it measures no more 
than sixty degrees. (See QUADBANT.} 

SEX’/TERY-LANDS, in Law, lands given 
to a church or religious house for the main- 
tenance of the sexton or sacriatan. 

SEX’TILE (sextilis, pertaining to the 
sixth; Lut.), in Astrology, the posftion or 
aspect of two planets when distant from 
each other sixty degrees, or two signs—the 
sixth part of the ecliptic. 

SEX‘TILIS (Lat.), the sixth month of the 
early Roman year, but the eighth ofa later 
period. It was under the protection of 
Ceres; and was afterwards called August, 
in honour of Augustus. 

BEX‘TON (corrupted from sacristan), an 
under officer of the church, whose business 
it ig to take care of the vessels, vestments, 
&c., toattend the officiating clergyman, and 
perform other duties pertaining to the 
church, He waa anciently called the sa- 
cristan—as he is stil), in the Roman Catholic 
Charch. 

SFORZA/TO, tn Music, an Italian term 
signifying that the note over which it is 
placed must be struck with force. 

SHAB’RACK, a Military term, of Hun- 
garian origin, used for the cloth furniture 
of a cavalry officer’s troop-horse or charger. 

SHAD’DOCK, the fruit of an Indian tree, 
the Citrus Decumana, nat. ord. Aurantiacee 
and therefore allied to the orange and 
lemon trees. This fruit b#s a white, thick, 
spongy rind, and a red or white pulp; ofa 
sweet taste mingled with acidity. 

SHAD’/OW, in Optics, a privation or dimi- 
nution of light, by the interposition of an 
opaque body. Shadow differs from shade, 
as the latter implies no particular form, or 
definite mit; whereas a shadow repre- 
sents in form the object which intercepts 
the light; as, the ehadow of a man, of a 
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tower, &a——. ing, or shadowing, in 
Painting, the of duly representing 
light and shade in a picturea-——7Zo sha- 
dow, to represent faintly, imperfectly, or 
typically. 

SHAFT, tn Architecture, the body of a 
column, between the base and the capttal, 
——In Machinery, a strong bar, usually of 
a cylindrical form, employed to convey 
motion from the prime mover to the work. 
— In Mining, a pit, or long narrow vertical 
opening Intoa mine, 

SHAGRER’N, {n Commerce, a kind of 
grained leather, supposed formerly to be 
prepared from the skin of a species of 
shark. It is, however, now Known that 
the material ja the strong skin, cut along 
the chine, from the neck to the tail, of the 
ass or horse. The skin fs first cut and 
scraped till it becomes scarcely thicker than 
a bladder. It is then, while wet and soft, 
fastened to a frame, the flesh side upper- 
inost; and the upper or grain side is 
strewed over with the hard round seeds of 
a species of chenopodium ; a felt is then 
laid over it, and the seeds are trodden 
deeply into the soft yielding skin. The 
frames are next placed in the shade till the 
skin becomes dry, and the seeds will shake 
out of their holes, After this the skin fs 
rasped till the sides of the holes are worn 
down almost to a level with their bottoms; 
{t fis then soaked, firet in water, and after 
wards in an alkaline ley; and, as ft be- 
comes soft, those parts of the skin which 
were merely depressed by the seeds being 
forced down upon them, rise above the parts 
which had been ragped, presenting a granu- 
lar or pustular surface. The skin ia then 
stained superficially of a green colour by 
copper filings and sal ammoniac, and is 
afterwards allowed to dry; lastly, the grains 
or protuberances are rubbed down toalevel 
with the rest of the surface, which thua. 
presents the appearance of white dots ona 
green ground. Astracan is the seat of this 
manufacture, and vast quantities were im- 
ported into this country when it was the 
fashion to use It for watch and spectacie- 
cases, anda variety of other purposes, 

SHAH (prince: Pers.), & name given by 
Europeans to the monarch of Persia, whose 
real title is Padishah, which see. 

BHAKE (sceacan, to shake: Saz.), in 
Music, an embellishment, consisting of an 
alternate reiteration of two notes, compre- 
hending au {interval not greater than one 
whole tone, nor less than a semitone. 

SHALE, in Geology, a speciegof schist, 
or slate clay, generally of a bluish or yel- 
lowish gray colour; but sometimes blackish 
or inclining to green. Ite fracture ts slaty, 
und {in water it moulders into powder. It 
is often found in strata in coal mines, and 
commonly bears vegetable impresstons.—— 
Bituminous shale is a variety of argillaceous 
slate, which ts impregnated with bitumen, 
and burns with flame, 

SHAM’‘ANISM, a belief that certain indt- 
viduals possess an influence over evil spirits 
entertained by some tribes of Finnish race 
in the old world, and by the Eskimos and 
some Indian tribes inthe northern part of 
the new world. The individuals who claim 
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such an influence are@oalled Shamans, and 
they profeas to have the sole power of com- 
municating with the unasen world, of 
f reseeing deaths, and foretelling events. 
Theevit spirits are propitiated through the 
shamans, and they are consulted if any un- 
toward event occurs to one of the tribe. 
These sorcerers are consequently looked 
upon with respect and awe. 

SHAMMY (chamois, Fyr.), a kind of 
leather prepared from the skin of the 
chamois, a species of antelope, inhabiting 
the monuntaina of Savoy, Piedmont, and the 
Pyrenees. It is dressed in oll or tanned; 
and muchesteemed for its softness, pliancy, | 
and the quality of bearing soap without 
injury A great part of the leather which 
bears this name is counterfeit, being made 
of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or 
even of sheep. 

SHAM’ROOCK (ecam rag: Irish), the Irish 
name for a trifoliate plant, which some 
think {as the trefoil, and others the wood- 
sorrel. According to legendary tradition, 
when St. Patrick landed near Wicklow, to 
convert the Irish, in 433, the Pagan inhabit- 
ants were about to atone him ; but having 
obtained a hearing, he endeavoured to ex- 
plain to them the Trinity in Unity; but 
they could not understand him, till, pluck- 
ing a shamrock leaf from the ground, he 
said, ‘Is it not as possible for the Father, 
son, and Holy Ghost,as for these leaves, to 
grow upon a single’ stalk?’ Upon which 
(says the legend) the Irish were immedi- 
ately convinced. 

SHARK, the name given to a tribe of 
voracious fishes which abound in all seas, 
several species having been taken on our 
coasts. They form the scction Squalide of the 
order Plagiostomt, fishes with cartilaginous 
akeletons. Some ‘of the species are small, 
others grow to a great size, and do not 
hesitate to attack man himeelfin the water. 
Such isthe strength of the jaws and the 
sharpness of the teeth that the body of a 
man has been cut in two by a single b.te, 
The most singular form is the Hammer- 
headed shark, which has a head like a ham- 
poce with an eye at each end of the cross- 





PIB ARP’ING, in Archsgology, acustomary 
present of corn made about Christmas, by 
farmers in some parts of England, to the 

amiths; for sharpening their iron instru- 
ments of husbandry. 

BHAS’/TER, among tho Hindoos, a sacred 
book cou in{fng the dogmas of the religion 
of the Brfmina, and the ceremonies of their 
worship. It consiste of three parts; the 
firat containing the moral law of the Hin- 
doos; the second the rites and ceremonies 
of their religion ; thethird the distribution 
of the people into tribes or classes, with 
the duties pertaining to each. (See Sas- 


T 

AWE, (chale: Fr.), & garment used as 
a loose covering for the neck and shoulders. 
Shawls are made of various materials, as 
fine wool, silk, or wool and silk mixed, and 
of various sizes. They were originally 

manufactured in the heart of India, from 
the fine silky wool ofthe Thibet sheep; but 
the best shawis now como from Oashmere. 
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——At Kilghiet, in the district of Soudah 
twenty days’ journey from Cashmere, Is held 
the great mart for the worsted employed in 
the manufacture of the soft stuffs used as 
shawls. There are two qualities of worsted ; 
that which is most readily dyed is white ; 
the other species is of a light ash colour, 
which cannot, without some difficulty, be 
rendered sufficiently white, and is more 
ped zently used of the natural colour. One 
goa? rarely furnishes more than two or 
three pounds of worsted per year. When 
the shearing is finished, the two qualities 
are carefully separated; after which they 
undergo repeated washings in rice water, 
Great importance is attached to the opera- 
tion of washing ; and the Cashmertans attri- 
bute much of the delicacy of their unrivalled 
productions to the fine qualities of the 
waters of their valley. The form, size, and 
border of the shawls vary according to the 
different markets for which the manufac- 
turer designs them. 
HAWM, in Antiquity, an instrument 
used in the sacred music of the Hebrews. 

SHEATHING (tchawme: Teut.), in Naval 
Architecture, sheets of copper nailed all 
over the outside of a ship’s bottom, to proa- 
tect the planks from the pernicious effects 
of worms, 

SHEAVE, in Mechanics, a solid wheel 
having a groove in its circumference, fixed 
in a channel,and movable about an axis. 
It is the wheel in which the rope works in 
a block, and is made either of wood or 
metal. ——Sheave-hole, a channel cut in a 
mast, yard, or timber, in which to fixa 
sheave. (See BLOOK. 

SHEEP, a well-known antmal, of which 
there are many varieties. They belong to 
the genus Ovis of voologists, a member of 
the tribe of Bovide. In our island the 
breeding of sheep has received much atten- 
tion, and the various breeds are well distin- 
gulshed from one another. The points 
which are most looked to are the quality 
of the flesh for food, and the quality and 
abundance of the wool. Every part of the 
animal is of use. ‘The dressed skin,’ says 
Pennant ‘ forins different parts of our ap- 
parel, and fs used for covers of books. The 
entrails, properly prepared and twisted, 
serve for strings for various musical instrua 
ments. The bones, calcined (Hke other bones 
in general), form materials for tests for the 
refiner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and consequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheese; and in some 
places is so rich, that it will not produce 
the cheese without a mixture of water to 
make it part from the whey. The dung is 
a remarkably rich manure. To conclude; 





‘whether we consider the advantages that 


result from this animal to individuals in 
particular, or to these kingdoms in general, 
we may, with Columella, consider this, in 
one sense, as the first of the domestic quad- 
rupeds,’ 

SHEIK (Arab.),an elder or chief of the 
Arabic tribes or hordes. The Shetks are 
very proud of their long line of noble ances- 
tors; and some of them take the title of 
Emtr. The Mohammedans also call the 
heads of thelr monasteries sheiks, and tha 
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Mufti of Constantinople ta called sheik ulia- 
lam, or chief of the true believers. 

SHE/KEL (Hebd.), a Jewish stiver coin, 
worth ahout2s. 7d. The Shekel of the Sanctu- 
ary was used in calculating the offerings of 
the temple, and the sume connocted with 
religion ; the royal, or profane shekel, in 
secular matters ; their relative valuos are 
not known. 

SHEL’DRAKB, the Tadorna eul 
of orn{thologiate, one of the most orn#men- 
tal of our wild ducks, 

SHELL (seyll: Saxw.), in Gunnery, a hollow 
cast iron ball tothrow out of mortars, &c., 
having a vent through which the powder is 
put that is to burst it; when it is filled, the 
fusee for setting fire to the powder is driven 
firmly intothe hole. The fusee is a wooden 
tube filledwith a composition consisting 
of sulphur, saltpetre, and mealed powder ; 
and of such a length as to explode about 
the time that the shel] reaches the ground. 
——In ships, the shell ofa block signifies the 
outer frame or case, {n which the sheave or 
wheel is contained.——7o shell, in the Ve- 
terinary art, is said of an aged horse 
that has the teeth completely bare ana uon- 
covered, 

SHELES,the protective envelopes of many 
mollusca, Three-fourths of these animals 
have univalve shelis, the rest have chiefly 
bivalve abelis, but some have shells of sev- 
eral pieces. Shells are’ usually external, 
but amongst the cephalopoda they are in- 
ternal when present, and in some genera of 
other classes they are concealed by aman- 
tle. They are composed of carbonate of 
me with a little animal matter. The tex- 
ture of shells has been expressed by the 
term porcellanous, which refers to the 
dull lustre some exhibit when broken, 
nacreous or pearly, fibrous, horny, and 
glassy. The pecullar play of Hight upon 
pearly shells arlses from a minute undulat- 
ing membrane which alternates with layers 
of carbonate of lime in their structure. In 
many shells there is a nacreous layer next 
the animal, and this farnishes the mother 
of pear] of commerce. The cellular structure 
of shells can only be made out in thin sec- 
tions with the aid of the microscope. On 
the outside of ashell there is a membranous 
coat called epidermis, or periostracum, which 
fs sometimes thin, sometimes thick, and 
extended into hairs. Itis that part of the 
animal called the mantle, which {a concerned 
in forming of the shell, which {8 being con- 
tinvally added to as the animal grows, 
Lines of crow may usually be perceived 
upon sheilse, and {In some univalves the 
revolute mouth of the shell {a not removed, 
but may be traced along the spire in the 
shape of ridges called varices. The forms 
of shells vary greatly, and being character- 
{atic of families and genera are studied by 
conchologists, Their elegance, combined 
with beanty of colonring, has caused them 
to be sought for in all ages. The hardening 
Powe of shell {s gencrally carbonate of 
{me,almost pure; the an{mal principle, tn 
porcellanous shells, a smal! quantity of sol- 
able gelatine ; in mother pearl shell 
albumen. Hence the latter, when Eteened 
in dilute muriatic acid, leave a cartilaginous 
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reatdue, while the frmer are entirely dis- 
solved. The variety in the figure, colours, 
and other characters of sea shells, is almost 
infinite. The most beautifal come from the 
East Indies and the Red Sea. The sun, by 
the great heat that it gives to the countries 
near the line, heightens the colours of the 
shells produced there, and gives them a 
lustre and brilliancy which is wanting in 
those of colder climates. (See CoNxcHso- 
LOGY, GEOLOGY, &c.} 

SHEL/TIB, the appellation given to a 
small but strong horse in Scotland ;so called 
from Shetland, where it is bred. 

SHEPHERD KINGS: in Keyptian History 
these were kings styled Hyksos, who oh- 
tained possession of Egypt during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and aeventeenth dynas- 
ties, driving the rightful sovereigns tnto 
Kthiopia. They came from the side of 
Syria about 3100 B.0., and were not expelled 
until after they had reigned 511 years. It 
ig said that they then founded Jerusalem, 
According to tradition, they had red hatr 
and blue eyea. There is much mystery 
about them, and varions conjectures have 
been put forward, some supposing them 
to have been Scythians, others that they 
belonged to some Semitic nation, and were 
perhaps Jews, 

SHER’BBET (sharbat: Arab.), a drink com- 
posed of sugar, lemon juice, and water, 
sometimes with perfumed cakes dissolved 
fn it, with an {nfusfon of a small quantity 
of rose-water. Another kind 1s made with 
honey, the juice of raisins, violets, &c. 

SHER’IFF (originally shire reeve, gover- 
nor of the shire : Saz.), an officer in each 
county of Engiand, annually nominated by 
the crown. He is invested with a judicial 
and ministertal power, and takes precedence 
of every nobleman in the county, during 
the time of his office. His judicial autho- 
rity consists in hearing and determining 
causes in his county court (the judicial 
business of which, however, has been, for 
the most part, transferred to the Qounty 
Courts), in superintending the election of 
knigbts for the shire, coroners, &c. He 
keeps the peace of the county, being by the 
common law the principal conservator of 
the peace there ; for which reason he is to 
assist the justices, and raise the posse 
comitatus when occasion requires. As & 
minister, he ts bound to execute all pro- 
cesses issuing from the king’s courts of 
justice. In the commencement of civil 
causes he {s to serve the writ, to arrest, 
and to take bail; when the causécomes to 
trial he must summonrand return the jury; 
when {t ig determined he must see the 
judgment of the court carried into exern- 
tion, In criminal matters, he also arrests 
and imprisons; he returns the fury ; he has 
the custody of the accused ; and he executes 
the judgment of the court. It is also his 
duty to preserve the rights of the crown; 
to selze all lands devolved thereto by at- 
tainder or escheat; to levy fines and for- 
feitures; to seize and keep all waives, 
wrecks,estraya, &¢., if they fall immediately 
to the crown; and to collect the regal 
rents, {f so commanded by process from the 
exchequer. To execute these various duties 
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the sheriff has undershim many inferior 
officers ; an undersheriff, who is always an 
attorney-at-law; bailiffs and gaclers; and 
the under-sherift, in reality, transacts nearly 
the whole business here described. The 
duties performed by the sheriff himself are 
now merely of an honorary character ; but 
he is responsible for the acts of those under 


™. 

SHER’RY, a Spanish wine, made in the 
neighbourhood of Xeres de la Frontera, 
in the Ponies of Andalusia, near Cadiz. 
Fyean white grapes are used indiscrim!- 
*7stely in its manufacture; that which we 
éall dry sherry is the most esteemed. Sherry 
contains from 20 to 23 per cent. of alcohol; 
it is a wfne much imitated and adulterated. 

SHEW’-BREAD, in the Jewish rites, the 
loaves of unleavened bread which the priest 

laced on the golden table inthe sanctuary. 

ese loaves were twelve in number, re- 
presenting the twelve tribes of Israel; and 
were to be eaten by the priest only. 

SHIB’BOLETH (a flood: Heb.), a word 
which was made the criterion by which to 
distinguish the Ephratmites from theGllead- 
ites, after the defeat of the former by Jeph- 
thah. The Ephraimites pronounced the word 
sibboleth. See Judges xfi. Hence, when 
some characteristic or pecullarity ofa party 
is observed, ft is common to speak of it as 
the shibboleth or watch-word of that party. 

SHIELDS, a broad piece of defensive 
arniour, formerly borne on the left arm, as 
a defence against arro darts, lances, and 
other weapons. Theshielda of the ancients 
were of different shapes and sizes, and ge- 
nerally made of leather, or wood covered 
with leather. The surface, or as ft is called 
{in Heraldry, the jfleid, of the shield, or es- 
cutcheon, appears to have been in all ages 
decorated with figures embiematical or his- 
torical, serving to express the sentiments, 
record the honours, or at least distinguish 
the person of the warrior. 

SHIL’LING, an English silver coin, equal 
in value to twelve pence. The word is sup- 
posed, by some, to be derived from the Latin 
stcilicue, which signifies aquarter of an ounce 
or the 48th part of a Roman pound. In gup- 
port of this etymology, it {s alleged that the 
Saxon shilling was also the 48th part of the 
Saxon pound. At thetimeof the conquest, 
the shilling was worth fourpence. After- 
wards the French solidus of twelvepence, 
which was in use among the Romana, was 
called by the name of shilling; and the 
Saxon shilling of fourpence took the Nor- 
man nant of groat or great coin, because it 
was the largest English coin then known, 
It ia supposed to have obtained its present 
relative value in the reign of Hdward I. 
Many other countries have a coin of this 
name; the Hamburgh shilling is worth 1d. 
English. 

SHIN’GLB (schindel: Teut.), in Architec- 
ture, a thin board used for covering sheds 
and other buildings.——SHINGLB, pebbles 
rounded by the sea on the beach. 

SHIN‘’GLES (a corruption of ceingle, a 
pelt: F*.), in Medicine, an eruptive disease, 
which spreads round the body like a girdle. 
It is a troublesome, but not a contagious 
»f dangerous disease; and probably artses 
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he indigestion or suppressed perspira- 
tion. 

SHIP, a general name for all large vea 
sels which are built upon a peculiar prin 
ciple, and adapted for the purposes of navi- 
gation; more particularly those equipped 
with three masts and a bowsprit, the masts 
being composed of a lower mast, top-mast, 
and top-gallant mast, each of which fs pro- 
vided with yards, sails, &c. They have 

ally increased in bulk from the open 
galleys of the ancients of fifty or sixty tons 
to a ship of 5000 tons, and, as in the Great 
Eastern, to one of 20,000 tons, The ballast 
is placed on the bottom ; it consists of iron 
pigs or stones, and is intended to steady 
the vessel when she is without cargo. 
Pioces of wood, called dunnage, rest on the 
ballast, and sustain the iron tanks on the 
casks containing the fresh water. The 
hold, in large ships, is divided into the fore, 
main, and after. The gunner’s, boatswain’s, 
and carpenter's store rooms, are in the 
forehold of a man-of-war; also, a powder 
magazine when there are two, water, 
wood for firing, coals, &c.; water, stores, 
chain cables, &c., are stowed in the main 
hold; provisions in the after hold, in which 
also is the spirit room and a | Aches maga- 
gine. In the shallow part behind is the 
biscuit room. The sail room 1s over the 
fore hold; the hemp cables are kept over 
the main hold; and also immediately over 
the holds are the fore and after cockpits: the 
whole of this deck being called in large 
ships, the orlop deck. The men mess and 
sieep on the lower deck, which is imme- 
diately above the orlop deck ; in large ships, 
this is the lower gun deck. The largest ships 
carry three tiers of heavy cannon; the 
lowest being on the middle deck, the next 
on the main deck. The upper deck consists 
of the forecastle and the quarter deck, both 
furnished with guna. The deck over this, 
reaching from the after extremity to a 
little before the mizen mast, is called the 
poop; on the after part of these decks, from 
the mizon mast, are the cabins of the ad- 
miral, captain, and officers; that of the 
officers being called,in ships of tbe line, 
the ward room; and in frigates, the gun 
room, The length of a ship of the largest 
class {a about 200 feet at the water line, 
her extreme breadth, 54 feet ; her draught 
of water, about 26 feet; the height of her 
truck above water, 210 feet; her whole 
weight with crew, provisions, &c., 4600 
tons, of which the hull weighs about one- 
half. But these dimensions are greatly 
exceeded by those of the Great Eastern. 
(Seo NAVIGATION.) The great power of 
rifled cannon, and the improvement of ar 
tillery, has introduced a new class of ves- 
sels, of great strength, having all, or nearly 
all, their exposed surface covered with 
plates of the very best iron 4 inches in 
thickness, and supported interlorly by a 
great mass of the strongest wood._——_SHIP- 
PING, whatever relates to ships, including 
every sort of vessel employed upon the 
water, together with the laws, customs, 
and regulations connected therewith, &c. 

SHIP’-BUILDING, the practical branch 
of naval architecture, or the art of con 
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structing veasels for navigation, particu- 
larly ships and other vessels of a large kind, 
bearing masts; in distinction from bDoat- 
aw: To give an idea of the enormous 
quantity of timber neceasary to construct a 
shipof war, we may observe that 2,000 tons 

or 8,000 loada, are computed to be required 
for a seventy-four. Now, reckoning fifty 
oaks to the acre, of 100 years’ standing, and 
the quantity in each tree at a load anda 


half, it would require forty acres o&% oak- | ap 


forest to build one seventy-four; and the 
quantity {ncreases to an immense extent 
for the lenacat class of line-of-battle ships. 
A first-rate man-of-war requires about 
60,000 cubic feet of timber, and uses 180,000 
pounds of rough hemp, in the cordage and 
sails, The average duration of these vast 
machines, when employed, is computed to 
be fourteen years. Ship-bullding made but 
very slow progress until the introduction of 
the compass, when the application of astro- 
nomy to nautical purposes at once set the 
mariner free from the land. Thenceforward 
he was thrown upon the wide ocean, was 
brought tnto contact with unknown perils, 
to obviate which he was led to untried ex- 
periments. The art of navigation has since 
strode forward with giant steps. To the 
Italfans, Catalans, and Portuguese, belong 
most of the advances in the earlier days of 
Ite revival; the Spaniards followed up the 
discovery of the new world with a rapid 
improvement In the form and size of their 
ships, some of which, taken by the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, carried 2000 tons. In modern 
times, to the British, French, and Ame- 
ricans, belong the credit of the progress 
which bas been made in this important 
branch of art. 

SHIP-MONEY, in English history, an 
ancient impost upon the porta, towns, cities, 
boroughs, and counties of the realm, for 
providing ships for the king’s service. This 
demand was revived by Charles I. in the 
year 1634; and, being laid by the king’s 
writ under the great seal, without the con- 
sent of parliament, was held to be contrary 
to the laws and statutes of the realm, and 
subsequently abolished.— It was one of the 
cet causes which led to the great rebel- 

on, 

BHIP’S PAPERS, certain papers or do- 
euments, descriptive of the ship, its owners, 
the nature of the cargo, &c. They conatat 
—Ilat, of the certificate of registry, licence, 
charter-party, bills of lading, bill of health, 
&c. which are required by the law of Eng- 
Jand; and, 2dly, those documents required 
by the law of nations to be on board neutral 
ships, to vindicate thefr title to that cha- 
racter. 

SHIRE (Scyr; from scyram, to divide: 
Saz.), In English Topograpby, the same 
with County. Alfred is ssid to have made 
divisions which he called Satrapias; and 
which took the name of Counties, after 
Earls, Comites, or Counts were set over 
them. He also subdivided the Satrapias 
into centurtas or hundreds; and these into 
Decennas, or tenths of hundreds, now called 
ape 

SHI’/RE-MOTE, the ancient name tn Eng- 
kand for the county court. 
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SHIT’TIM-WOOR, in Scripture, a kind 
of presous wood of which the tables, altars, 
and boards of the tabernacle were made. 
It is said to be hard, smooth, and very 
beautiful. 

SHIV‘ER, in Mineralogy, a especies of 
blue slate, schist, or ahale. 

SHI'VER-SPAR, in Mineralogy, a car- 
bonate of lime; so named from its slaty 
structure; it is sometimes called slate 


ar. 

SHOAD-STONE, tnMineralogy the Cornish 
term for a smal! smooth stone, of a dark 
liver colour with a ehadeof purple. Shoad- 
stones are found in loogze masses at the en- 
trance of mines, sometimes ranning in a 
direct line from the surface to a vein of ore. 
They usually contain ponte marcasitic 
mee and a portion of the ore of the 


m ? 

SHOAL (sceole: Saz.),a shallow piece of 
water, or a shallow part of the sea near the 
coast, which often proves dangerous to 
navigation. Also, an {mmenee multitude 
of fish, called school by the fishermen. 

SHOE (sceo: Saz.), a covering for the 
foot, usually made of leather, the material 
for the sole being thick and hard, and that 
for the upper part soft. The finest sort of 
shoes is made in London; but the manu- 
facture {s carried on upon the largest scale 
in Northamptonab!re and Staffordshire. In 
former times the people had an extravagant 
way of adorning their feet; they wore the 
beaks or points of their shoes so long that 
they encumbered them in walking, and 
were forced to tie them up to their knees; 
the fine gentlemen fastening theirs with 
chains of silver, or silver gilt, and others 
with laces. This ridiculous custom was in 
vogue from the year 1882, but was prohibit- 
ed, under a penalty of 20a,, and the pain of 
cursing by the clergy, in 1467. The shoes 
of the Romans, like those of the Jews and 
Greeks, covered half of the leg, were open 
before, and tied with thongs ed corrigia. 
Black shoes were worn by the citizens of 
ordinary rank, and white ones by the wo- 
men. Red shoes were sometimes worn by 
the ladies, and purple by the coxcombs of 
tho other sex. Red shves were put on by 
the chief magistrates of Rome on days of 
ceremony and triumphs. The shoes of sena- 
tors, patricians, and thefr children, had a 
crescent upon them which served for a 
buckle; these were called calcet lunatt, 
Slaves wore no shoes; hence they were 
called cretati from their dusty feet.—~The 
shoe of an anchor ia a small biock of wood, 
convex on the back, with a hole to receive 
the point of the anchor fluke. It is used 
to prevent the anchor from tearing the 
planks of the ship's bow, when raised or 
lowered. 

SHOOT’ING STARS. (See FALLING STAR.) 

SHORE, the coast or land adjacent to 
the sea or some large river; the sea-shore 
has been divided by some writers into three 
portions, the first of which is that tract of 
land which the sea just reaches in storms 
and high tides, but which it never covers; 
the second part of the shore is that which 
is covered in high tides, but fis dry at other 
times; and the third is the descent from 
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this,__—. Sor, in Architecture, a piece of 
eed gira prop up a wall, &c. 
SHORL, in Mineralugy, a substance 
asuatly of a black colour, found in masses 
of an indeterminate form, or in prisms of 
three or nine sides. The surface of the 
crystala is longitudinally streaked. The 
amorphous sort presents thin, straight, dis- 
tinct columnar concretions, sometimes pa- 
rallel, at other times diverging or stelliform. 
The mineralogists of the last century com- 
prehended a great variety of substances 
under the name of skori, which later ob- 
servations havo separated into several spe- 
ctes, and which are now known as actino- 
lite, ai leucite, &c. 
SHOR’LITE, a mineral of a yellowish 
green colour, found in irregular oblong 
masses or columns, inserted in a mixture of 
quartz and mica or granite. 

SHOT, a general name for any missile 
discharged from cannon and firearms of all 
kinds. Shot used in war isof various kinds; 
as-——1, round-shot or balls, those for cannon 
made of iron, those for muskets and pistols 
of lead; 2, double-headed shot or bar shot, 
consisting of a bar with a round head at 
each end; 8, chain-shot, being two balls 
fastened together by a chain; 4, grape-shot, 
conatsting of a number of balls bound to- 
gether with a cord {r. canvas on an fron bot- 
tom ; 5, case shot or cantster shot, by which 
is meant a great oumber of small bullets 
enclosed in a cylindrical tin box; 6, lan- 
grel or langrage, which consists of pieces 
of iron of any kind. Musket balls are call- 
ed small shot; and those small globular 
masses of Jead used by sportamen in killing 
birds and other small game are known by 
the name of shot, of different numbers ac- 
cording to their size. In the manufactur- 
ing of this, the liquid metal is allowed to 
fall like rain from a great elevation into 
water, and the cohesivo principle gives ro- 
tundity to the drops. In their descent 
they become truly globular, and before they 
reach the end of their fall are hardencd by 
cooling. The truly spherical are separated 
from those which are imperfect, by causing 
all of them to roll down an inclined plane 
when thoae which are imperfect run off at 
the sides, The diffcrent sizes are separated 
by pasaing them through holes of various 
dimensions.——SHOT OF A CABLE, the splic- 
ing of two cables together, or the two 
cables thus united; thus, it is said, a ship 
will ride easier {n deep water with one 
shot of cable thus lengthened than with 
three shert cables. 

SHOT’-RACKS, in a ship, wooden frames 
bolted to the crampings and head-ledges 
round the hatchways on the decks, to con- 
tam the different shot._—-SHOT-LOOKER, & 
long piece of wood, pierced with holes like 
cups, in which shot are placed. 

RAP’NEL SHELLS, in Gunnery,shells 
filled with musket balls which, when the 
shell explodes, are projected about 150 
yards farther. They are fired from guns, 
mortars, &c. 

SHREW, the Sorex araneus of Zoology, 
a emall harmless animal resembling the 
mole in its Jong taper cartilaginous snout, 
and minute eyes, and in other parts the 
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common mouse; it burrows in the ground, 
and feeds on corn, insecta, &c. 

SHRIKE, the Batoher bird, or Laniue, 
which see. 

SHROUDS, a range of large ex- 
tending from the head of a mast to the 
rightand left sides of a ship, to support the 
mast, There are main shrouds, fore shrouds, 
mizen shrouds, bowsprit shroude, &c. 

SHROVE-TU’ESDAY (preterite of shrive, 
to cpnfess), the Tuesday after Quingua- 
gesima Sunday, or the day immediately pre- 
ceding the first of Lent; being so led 
from having been employed by the people 
in confessing their sins to the priest, and 
thereby, as was supposed, qualifying them- 
selves for a more religious observance of 
the approaching fast. 

SHRUB, a small woody plant between a 
herb and a tree. 

SHUT’TLE, an instrument used by weav- 
ers for shooting the thread of the wuof 
from one side of the cloth to the other, 
between the threads of the warp, in weav- 


ing. 

SIAL’AGOGUKE (sialon, saliva ;and agdgos, 
a leading : Gr.), a medicine that promotes 
the salivary discharge. 

SIB’ERITE, in Mineralogy, red tourma- 
lin; the finest specimens of which have becn 
found in Siberia. 

SIB'YLS (stbyilo: Lat.),in Antiquity, cer- 
tain women who pretended to be endowed 
with a prophetic spirit. They resided in 
various parts of Persia, Greece, and Italy, 
and were consulted on all important occa- 
sions. They delivered oracular answers, 
and, as itis pretended, wrote certain pro- 
phecies on leaves in verse, which are called 
Sibylline verses ; but these Sibylline oracles 
seem to have been composed to answer 
political purposes, The number of Sibyls, 
according to Varro, was ten. The most 
celebrated were the Siby] of Onma, said to 
have been consulted by ineas; and the 
Sibyl who offered her books to Tarquin the 
proud. The Romans kept these books with 
infinite care; and had recourse to them, on 
great occasions, with the utmost credulity. 

SIDERA'TION (sideratio, from sidia, a 
constellation: Lat.), the blasting of trees 
with great heat and drought, It was sup- 
posed to be praduced by the malign influ- 
ence of the stars. 

SIDE’/REAL (sidereus, pertaining to the 
stars: Lat.), in Astronomy, pertaining to 
the stars, A sidereal day is the time in 
which any star appears to revolve from the 
meridian to the meridian again, which fs 
28 hours 86 minutes 4:09 seconds. The at- 
dereal year is the time in which the earth 
performs a complete revolution, relatively 
to the fixed stars, in ita orbit; which is 
365°2563612 mean solar days, or 365 ds. 6 hra, 
—P min. 96 sec, It is 20 min. 19°9 sec. longer 
than the Tropical year. 

SIDE’RITH (siderites of tron: Gr.), In 
Mineralogy, sparry tron ore, a native car 
bonate ofiron. 

BIDEROCAL/CITE (sideros, tron: Gr. s 
and calz, limestone: Zat.), in Mineralogy, 
brown spar. 

SIDBROG/RAPHY (sideros, iron; and 
grapho, I write: Gr.), the art or practice af 





SIPEROSCOPH] 


engraving on steel, by ni¥ans of which 


impressions may be transferred from a steel 


plate to a steel cylinder, in a rolling-press 


constructed on a peculiar principle, Hence 
the term siderographic art, applied to steel 
plate in Seal E 

SIDK’ROSCOPE (sidéros, iron; and sko- 

per, Y examine: Gr.), an instrument of 

nch {nvention, for detecting small quan- 
tities of iron in any substance, mineral, 
animal, or vegetable. Its constructjon is 
founded on the supposition that the bmall 
quantity of magnetism they manifest is 
due to the presence of fron. 

SIEGE (F*.), in the art of War, the en- 
campment of an army, before a fortified 
place, with a design to take it. <A stege 
differs from a blockade, for in a siege the 
investing army approaches the fortified 
place, toattack and reduce it by force ; but 
in a blockade the army secures all the 
avenues to the place, to intercept all sup- 

lies, and waite till famine reduces the 

sieged to surrender. The operations 
of a siege may be thus sketched. The en- 
gineers of the besieging party examine 
as well as they are able the different parts 
of the fortification to bo attacked; they 
then make a plan of the work and the 
ground around it. The army, meanwhile, 
is employed in forming an encampment out 
of the range of the guns of the place, and 
in cutting timber and brushwood for the 
construction of the materials required for 
the siege, such as gun platforms, wood for 
Hning leriea, &c., and especially Ga- 
BIONS, SAP ROLLERS and FASCINES. Bags 
are filled with earth, to the numberof many 
thousands, All being now ready, and the 
ointof attack having been selected, a work- 
ng party of men, each carrying a fascine, 
pickaxe, and shovel, and protected by an 
armed force, begin to dig with all speed 
a trench parallel tothe fortification. This 
will probably have a length of 2000 yards, 
as planned by the engineers. With the 
earth taken out of the trench a bank is 
raiaed on the side next the enemy. This is 
the first parallel, and it is intended asa road 
along which men, guns, and munitions 
shall travel without being exposed to the 
fire, and out of the view of theenemy. Bat- 
teries are then erected on the side next the 
fortification. The besiegers will by this 
time have become aware what front of 
their work will be attacked. They there- 
fore strengthen their defences, place a dou- 
ble line of palisades in the covered way 
See FORTIFICATION], erect traverses to 
the effect of the enfilade and rico- 

chet fire of the besiegers, open fresh em- 
brasures on the ramparts, drive mine gal- 
leries under the giacis, and so on. The 
attacking fire is of four kinds; direct, to 
batter down the walls of the place ; enfilad- 
ing, to rake along a line; ricochet, to send 
balls bounding down the faces of the ram- 
parte, and damage the artillery ; and verti- 
cal, from mortars, to destroy magazines, 
barracks, &c. within the enclosure. The 
firing having continued for some days, ano- 
ther trench is dug out of the first parallel 
towards the place, pursuing a sigrag direc- 
tion, with the view of preventing the enemy 
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obtaining any gs fire along the road 
thus formed. At afroper distance a second 
parallel is constructed, connected with the 
firet by the gi road. New batteries are 
formed, from which a fresh fire is poured 
into and against the place. Another zigzag 
road is then made approaching still nearer 
to the fortification, and fresh lodgments, 
called demi-parallels, are effected at a dis- 
tance of only 150 yards from the work to be 
reduced. In order to keep down the fire of 
rifemen, and to hinder the prosecution of 
repairs to the defences, stone mortars are 
placed in the wings of the demi-parallels 
and these keep up a ceaseless discharge of 
balls, grenades, &c., upon the front, and 
this is replied to by small mortars, called 
royals and cohorns. Sapping is now em- 
ployed to advance the approaches, The 
first workman, protected by a sap roller 
pushed in front, places a gabion between 
himself and the fortress. This he fills 
with earth from the trench as rapidly as 
he can. His comrades increase the size of 
the trench, and thus, when sandbags have 
been placed in the hollows between the 
gabions, a safe cover is obtained, A third 
parallel is in time formed at the foot of the 
glacis, and the besiegers endeavour to gain 
the covered way of the fortress, either by 
the slower process of sap and mine or by 





assault. If this should be won by the be- 


siegers, breaching batteries are constructed 
and a hole made in the wall, the rubbish of 
which falls into the ditch and makes a 
slope for the assent of the assaulting party, 
The troops for this duty are brought up by 
a subterranean gallery leading from the 
trenches into the ditch. Should the garri- 
gon persist in defending the place, then 
mining ig resorted to, whilst a system of 
countermining is adopted by the enemy, 
Supposing the besiegers to work their way 
onwards, globes of compression and sur- 
charged mines are employed to blow up the 
enemy's works.—— TO RAISE THE BIEGE, 18 
to abandon the attack, and the works 
thrown up against a place, 

SIER’RA, 8 term used fora hill, or chain 
of hills; particularly in Spain, the west 
coast of Africa, and the coasts of Chill and 
Peru. 

SIGILLA/RIA (Lat.; from sigilla,a little 
image : Lat.), fossil] plants, found in the coal 
formations, 

BIGN (signum: Zat.), in a general sense, 
a visible token or representation of any- 
thing. Also, any motion, appearance, or 
event which indicates the existence or ap- 
proach of something else.-——-SiGk, in As- 
tronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptic. 
On account of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the positions of the constellations 
in the heavens no longer correspond with 
the divisions of the ecliptic of the same 
name, but are now considerably in advance 
ofthem. [See Zoprac.) 

SIG’NA (Lat.), in Antiquity, standards or 
ensigns among the ancients; those of the - 
Romana usually bore the figure of an eagle, 
but those of the Greeks the figures of 
various animals. 

SIG’NALS (F*.), certain signs agreed upon 
between parties at a distance ; for the pur- 
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pose of conveying in taneous informa- 
tion, orders, &c. 8 Ils are particularly 
aseful in the navigation of fleets, and in 
naval engagements, They are made by the 
admiral or commander-in-chief of a squad- 
ron, elther in the day, or by night, whether 
for sailing, fighting, or the better security 
of the merchant ships under their convoy. 
They are very numerous and important, 
being all appointed and determined by the 
lords of the admiralty, and communicated 
in the instructions sent to the commander 
of every ship of the fleet, or squadron be- 
fore their putting to sea,——-Day-signals are 
asually made by the sails, by flags and 
pendants, or guns; night-signals, by lan- | 
terns disposed in certain figures, rockets, 
or the firing of guns; fug-signals, by guns, 
drums, bells, &c. There are signals of evolu- 
tion addressed to a whole fleet, toa division, 
or to a squadron ; signals of movements to 
particular ships; and signala of service, 
general or particular. The signals used in 
the army are usually made by beat of drum, 
or the sound of the bugle.——SIGNALS, on 
Rallways, the means used to give notice of 
the dangerous proximity of one train to. 
another, By day they are generally a modi- 
fled form of the old telegraph with move- 
able arms; by night, coloured lamps, explo- 
sive balla placed on the line, &c. But no. 
perfectly satisfactory system has yet been 
devised, 

SIGNATURE (F%.; from signo, I mark 
with a seal: LZat.), the name of a person 
written or subscribed by himself.——In 
Muric, the flats and sharps, placed after 
the clef, at the beginning of the staff ; they 
affect all the notes of the same letter, in 
the movement,——In Printing, a letter put 
at the bottom of the first page at least, in 
each sheet, as a direction to the binder, in 
folding, gathering, and collating them. 

SIGN-MAN’UAL, in English polity, the 
royal signature. In a general sense, it is 
the signature of any one’s name in his own 
hand-writing. 

SI'LEX, or SIL’ICA (silex, a filnt: ILat.), 
substances {n nature, It 18 a@ colstituent 
in most rocks and stones, and common 
quartz, fillnt and agate, consist almost en- 
tirely of it. It may be obtained in a sepa- 
rate form by heating pure and colourless 
rock crystal to redneas, and quenching It 
in water; it is then opaque and friable, and 
reduced to powder is nearly pure silica 
It consists of one atom of silicon or sili- 
clu, and probably three atoms of oxygen ; 
it forms salts with bases, and hence is often 
called silicic acid. It is found in either the 
suluble or insoluble form. Its specific 
gravity ia about 2°6; it can only be fused 
by the oxybydrogen biowpipe. If fused 
with three parts carbonate of potash it 
forms a soluble glass, the solution obtained 
from which was formerly called liguor of 

ints. pee WATER-GLABS.) But, if the 
proportions are reversed, that is, if three 
parts silex and one part carbonate of potash 
are used, the result will be insoluble or 
ordinary glass. 

SIL/HOUETTE (f7.), the representation 
of an object in a Diack colour, with the 
prominent features generally lightened, and 
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the shadews indicated by being touched 
with gum. 

SIL/ICATHS, {in Chemistry, compounds 
of silica, or silicic acid, with certain bases, 
as alumina, lime, magnesia, soda, &c., con- 
stituting the greater number by far of the 
hard minerals which encrust the globe. 

SILI’CIUM, or 8IL’ICON, tn Chemistry, 
the undecomposed base of silica. It may 
be obtained by bringing potassium in con- 
tact Paes pure ailex, heated to whiteness 
It is Gark coloured, without lustre; is pro- 
bably not metallic; and bears a great analogy 
to boron. It is a non-conductor of elec 
tricity; 1t burns if heated in the air, and 
1s converted Into silica. Sulphur and chilo- 
rine also act upon it. Hydro-fluoric acid fs 
the only acid that will dissolve it. 

SIL/IQUA, or SIL/IQUE (siliqgua, a pod: 
Lat.), in Botany, a long narrow seed vessel, 
shaped like a pod, with a membraneous 
division called a replum along the middle, 
When ripe it splits open by two valves from 
the base. When the seed vessel is broad 
and short it is termed a silicuia, Seed ves- 
sels of this kind are possessed by cruciferous 
plants. 

SILK, and SILK’-WORM. Silk, in its ori- 
giual state, isan animal fluid hardened by 
the air; being an extremely soft and glossy 
thread, spun by the Bombyx mort, or silk- 
worm, From a small egg, of the size of a 
pin's head, proceeds a minute dark-coloured 
worm, the food of which is the mulberry 
leaf. After casting its skin three or four 
times, as its bulk increases, it becomes at 
length a caterpillar about three inches in 
length, of a white colour, more or lesa tine. 
tured with blue orwith yellow, The period 
of its existence in this state being arrived, 
it ceases to eat, and soon begina to form 
the silken ball which renders it so famous. 
On the first day of its work, it makes the 
web,or looge outward silk by which It fastens 
its nest to the branch, paper, or other gub- 
stance that nature or art puts in its way, 
On the second day it begins to form its fol- 
lieulus or ball; and on the third is quite 
hid by itssilk, At the end of ten days, the 


‘work is finished, and the transformation of 


the insect complete. In a state of nature 
everything now remning quiet till the pupa 
becomes a moth. Where the insect ia bred 
as an article of trade, the ball is taken from 
the mulberry tree in the condition at which 
it is now described to be, and the ailk-worm 
having been killed by heat, is unwound. 
lf the animal were left to itself, it would 
pierce its way through, and spoil the ailk. 
As soon as the worms have produced their 
balls, or cocoons, they become an article of 
commerce; for in those countries where 
silk is cultivated, few persons reel off their 
cocoons, but sell them to others, who make 
this operation 8 separate business, The 
silk, as formed by the worn, is 80 very 
fine, that if each ball, or cocoon, was reeled 
separately it would be totally unfit for the 
purpose of the manufacturer; in the reeling, 
therefore, the ends of several cocoons are 
joined and reeled together out of warm 
water, which, softening their natural gum, 
makes them stick together so as to form 
one strong thread.—_—-The first etlk known 
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in Europe ap to have been brought 
from China. For, though a trade in silk 
began in a Very early age, {t waa not before 
A.D. 565 that the arts of rearing the worms 
and working the ailk were known to the 
western world. When silk was first {ntro- 
duced tnto Rome !t was so costly that it 
sold for its weight in gold, and was only 
used by a few ladies of the patrician rank. 
In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius 
a law was passed, that no man should dis- 
grace himself by the effominate practf“e of 
wearing silken garments ; but Hellogabalus 
broke this law, by wearing a dress com- 
posed wholly of silk. The example was 
quickly followed, and from the capital the 
practice soon extended to the provinces. 
Greece was distinguished not only for the 
rearing of silk-worms, but for the skill and 
success with which the manufacture was 
carried on by the inhabitants of Thebes, 
Corinth, &c. In time it spread to Italy; 
and tn 1480 {t was introduced into France. 
For a long time the English were Indebted 
for silk to foreign nations; James I. en- 
Jeavoured to introduce the breeding of 
the silk-worm into this country, but failed ; 
the climate does not appear to be suited to 
it. But in consequence of the persecution 


of the Protestants in France, in the year 
1685, on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, nearly 50,000 of the inhabitants 
fied from that country and took refuge tn 
England; and many of them being silk 
manufacturers, we may trace to them the 
origin of the silk trade in Spitalfields.— As 


aspecimen of individual enterprise in this 
branch of manufacture, we must notice Sir 
Thomas Lombe, who, about the year 1719, 
erected in an island on the Derwent, near 
Derby, a curlous mill for the manufacture 
of silk, the model of which he had brought 
from Italy, at the hazard of his life. This 
machine was deemed go important that, at 
the expiration of Sir Thomas's patent, par- 
ligament voted him 14,0001. for the risk he 
had incurred, and the expense attending the 
completion of the machinery. It contained 
26,586 wheels; one water-wheel moved the 
whole, and in a day and night it worked 
318,504,960 yards of organzine silk threrd. 
Such, however, have been the extraordinary 
improvements in the arta, that this once 
wonderful piece of workmanship has been 
disused for some years; and more efficient 
machinery erected, which performs twice 
the work, 12,077,931Ibs, of raw silk were im- 
ported in 1857; upwards of 83,000 persons, 
in above 800 manufactories, were engaged 
in manufacturing it; the value of the im- 
ported article was 13,143,839l.; and the 
manufactured article was exported to the 
value of 2,889,820. Silk changes its name 
as its manufacture progresses. When 
wound off the cocoons {ft {s raw silk; 
when one of the reeled threads is twisted 
to give ft strength it is singles; when two 
or more threads are twisted together, {t is 
tram, and is generally used as the ‘ shoot,’ 
or ‘weft’; when two or more singles are 
twis together, in a direction contrary 
tn thetr own twist ft Is thrown stik; the 
pre-oee te eattad organzining, the silk thus 
menutactured organzine, and it serves for 
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the ‘ web’ of the best silk stuffs. The silk 
which the ailk-wormecirst forma, bythrowing 
the thread in different directions, and also 
that from any cause not reeled off, {e Aoss 
(Uoselle: Fy.), and ig used for carding and 
spinning. 

SILE-OOT’TON TREES; these are East 
Indian trees of noble aspect, which belong 
to the genus Bombaz, nat. ord. Sterouliaces. 
They are so called from the cottony hairs 
which envelope the seeds, It cannot, how- 
ever, be employed in manufactures, on ac- 
count of the shortness of the fibre. 

SILK’-THROWER, or SILK’-THROW- 
STER, one who winds, twists, spins, or 
throwe ailk, to prepare it for weaving. 

SILL (syl: Sax), in Architecture, the 
horizontal plece at the bottom of a framed 
cage, such as a door or window.——-Ground 
sills, the timbers on the ground upon which 
are placed the posts and superstructure of 
a wooden building. 

SIL’/LIMANITH, a greyish-brown mine- 
ral, occurring in long, slender, rhombic 
prisms; found in Connecticut, and named 
in honour of Professor Silliman, It consiats 
of silfca and alumina, with a trace of oxide 
of iron, 

SIL’'LON, in Fortification, a work raised 
in the middle of a ditch, to defend it when 
{t is too wide. 

SILU’RIAN SYSTEM, fn Geology, a series 
of formations, belonging to the primary 
period, so named by Sir. R. Murchison from 
having been studied by him in part of 
Wales and some contiguous English coun- 
ties, which were once inhabited by the Si- 
lures, a tribe of ancient Britons. It has 
been divided {nto three portions, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower. The Upper Silurian 
consists of: 1. the Ludlow formation, sub- 
divided tnto the Upper Ludlow rocks, the 
Aymestry limestone and the Lower Lud- 
low rocks; these bave a total thickneas of 
probably 2800 feet, and they abound with 
marine molluaca, especially Brachivpoda, 
placoid fishes, the oldest piscine remains yet 
diacovered,trilobites,and other crustaceans, 
2 The Wenlock formation, more than 2000 
feet thick, divided into Wenlock limestone 
and Wenlock shale. The Middle Silurian 
rocks consist of the Osradoc formation, 
composed chiefly of sandstones and shelly 
limestone, having 8 total thickness of 2000 
feet. The Lower Silurian rocks congist of 
the Lilandel!lo formation, composed chiefly 
of dark calcareous flags, with slates and 
sandstones, the total thickness amounting 
to no lessthan 20,000 feet, the greater part 
of which has accumulated as mud. a a deep 
ocean The Silurian system has underneath 
it the CANBRIAN group, and above it the 
DEVONIAN series, 

SILU’RIDA, a large family of malacop- 
terygian fishes, which includes several 
curious forms, Many of the species are fur- 
nished with long filamentary appendages 
on the head, which serve as feelers. Some 
small fishes belonging to this family have 
been expelled from active volcanoes tn 
South America, at a height of 16,000 or 17,000 
feet above the sea, a fact that bas given 
rise to much speculation. The Malartern 
rus electricus, & fish ving in the Nile ang 
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Senegal, and possessing electrical organs, | and cast into bars or ingots, Amalgama- 
{s also a member of thi fly. If touched |tion with mercury ig practiced also in 


on the head an electrical discharge tmme- 
diately ensues, causing a pain more or Jess 
severe, accompanied by numbness, Even 
& fish only seven inches long will commu- 
nicate a shock. 

SIL/VER, a well-known precious metal, 
of a brilliant white colour; next to gold, 
the most malleable of all metals. It is very 
tenacious, and soft when pure; it affords 
leaves not more than the rootgs of an inch 
thick; and wire much finer than a human 
hair. It isrendered harder by the addition 
of a small quantity of copper. Its spec, 
grav.is 10°5, it is not altered by air or mots- 
ture, but is blackened or tarnished by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Melted in open ves- 
sels it absorbs oxygen, which it gives out 
in cooling; a small per centage of copper 
prevents this. It melts at about 12800 
Fahr. The only pure acids which act on 
silver are the nitric and sulphuric; the 
foriner dissolves it without the aid of heat; 
and any gold which may have been com 
bined with the silver remains undissolved, 
asa black powder, The solutions of the ni- 
trate or sulphate are decomposed by some 
of the other metals, copper being most 
convenlent for the purpose, and the silver 
is thrown down in the metallic state. Any 
solution containing asalt of silver is preci- 
pitated, or, if the quantity is small, ren- 
dered turbid by chlorine, or a soluble 
chloride; the insoluble chloride of silver 
being found, and thrown down. Silver is 
found in different parts of the earth; but 
itis in the centre of the Andes, in situa- 
tions which, though expoged to the per- 
pendicular rays of the sun, are constantly 
covered with snow, that nature has most 
abundantly distributed this metal, The 
silver mines of Mexico and Peru far exceed 
in value the whole of the European and 
Asiatic mines; for we are told by Hum- 
boldt that three of them, in the space of 
three centuries, afforded 316,023,883 pounds 
troy of pure silver; and he remarks that 
this quantity would form a solid globe of 
silver, 91,206 English feet in diameter. The 
most {mportant silver mines of Europe at 
present are those of Saxony, Hungary, and 
the Hartz. The annual produce of these 
united is about 180,0007. Within the last 
quarter of a century there has been a great 
increase in the produce of silver from the 
Russian mines. The celebrated mines of 
Kunlgsberg,in Norway, once 80 rich in na- 
tive silver, are now nearly exhausted. Silver 
has also pven obtained from some of the 
lead mines of Great Britain. Different 
methods are employed in different coun- 
tries to extract silver from its ores. In 
Mexico, Peru, &c., the mineral is pounded, 
roasted, washed, then triturated with mer- 


cury in vessels filled with water; and a mill | p 


being employed to keep the whole in agi- 
tation, the silver by that means combines 
with the mercury. The alloy thus obtained 
{a afterwards washed, to separate any fo- 
reign matters from it, and then strained 
chat pressed through leather. This being 
done, heat is applied to drive off the mer- 
cury from the silver, which is then melted 





Europe; but it does not answer when the 
ore contains more than 7 pounds of lead or 
1 pound of copper per cent., as the lead 
would render the amalgamation very im- 
pure, and the copper would be wasted. The 
silver ore igs sometimes operated on by a 
saturated solution of common salt; which 
at a bolling temperature dissolves chloride 
orl r, and deposits it when cooled and 

uted. . 

SIL’VERING, the application of silver- 
leaf to the surface of metals, glass, &c., or 
the art of covering the surfaces of bodies 
with athin film of ailver. Copper and bras 
are the metals on which the silverer most 
commonly operates, When silver-leaf is tu 
beapplied, the methods prescribed for gold 
leaf are suitable. (See GILDING.,) 

SIL/VER-TRKEE, the Leucadendron argen 
teum of botanists, nat, ord. Proteacea, \s 
shrub growing at the Cape of Good Hope 
with foliage covered with a dense shor 
pile of white hairs; whence its name, 

SIMI‘ID (Lat. » from simus, flat-nosed 
in Zoology, a family of quadrumanous an 
mals, including those belonging to the olu 
world. The true apes, or those without 
tails, such as the gorilla and chimpanzee, 
the long-armed apes (see HYLOBATES], the 
capped apes of Asia, the monkeys with 
long tails and large cheek pouches, and the 
baboons hee CYNOCEPHALDUS], all belong to 
this family. 

SIM’ILE (similis, resembling : Lat.), in 
Rhetoric, a comparison of two things, 
which, though different in some respects, 
agree in others; by which comparison the 
character or qualities of a thing are illus- 
trated or presented in an impressive light. 

SIMO’‘NIANS, in Church History, a sect 
of ancient heretics; so called from their 
founder, Simon Magus, or the magician, 
who pretended to be the great virtue and 
power of God, sent from heaven to earth. 
Their system was acompound of the philo- 
sophy of Plato, the mythology of the hea 
thens, and the doctrines of Christianity. 
They believed in the transmigration of 
souls, and denied the resurrection of the 
body, They are considered the first heretics 
in the church, 

SIM'ONY (simoine: Fy.), in Law, the 
illegal buying or selling ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment; or the corrupt presentation of 
any one to a benefice for money or reward. 
The word is derived from the Simon Magus, 
the Chaidswan, who, according to the Acts 
of the Apostles, wished to buy of them the 
power of working miracles. 

SIMOON’, a hot suffocating wind, that 
blows occasionally in Africa and Arabia, 
and is generated by the extreme heat of the 
parched deserts and sandy plains. Its ap- 
roach is indicuted by a redness in the air, 
and its fatal effects are to be avoided, only 
by falling on the face and holding the 
breath. (See SAMIEL,] 

SIM’PLE OCON’TRACT, in Law, a term 
applied to a contract which is neither as- 
certained by matter of record nor contained 
in a deed under seal, 

SIMULATION (simulatio; trom stimda 








SINAPISM | 


I assume the appearance of: Lat.), the aa- 
sumption of a deceitful areas or cha- 
racter. It differs from aim inas- 
much as it assumes a false character, while 
dissimulation only conceals the true aue; 
but both are justly designated by the word 
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IN‘APISM (sina; >; from sinapi, 
mustard: Gr.), in Medicine, & mustard 
poultice; a mixture of mustard and vinegar 
generally applied to the calves of the legs 
or soles of the feet as a stimulant, ar em- 
ployed in low states of fevers and other 
diseases, 

SIN‘OIPUT (Lat., perhaps a contraction 
of semicaput, half the head), m Anatomy, 
the forepart of the head, reaching from the 
vertex to the eyes in mammals; and from 
the vertex to the base of the beak in birds. 

SINE (sinus, a curved surface: Lat.), in 
Geometry, aright line drawn from one end 
of an arc perpendicular to the radius drawn 
to the other end. 

BI/NECURH (eine-cura, without solicitude: 
Dat.), a church benefice without cure, or 
care, or guardianship of souls; as where 
there is a parish without church or inhabi- 
tants. The word Is applied to any post that 
brings profit without labour. 

SIY’NE DI’ (without a day: Zat.), in Par- 
Hamentary language, a phrase applied to 
the adjournment of a debate when no dato 
1a named for it to be resumed.——In Law, 
a term applied to a defendant when judg- 
ment ie given in his favour, and he is suf- 
fered to go sine die, or dismissed the court. 

SINGING. (See Music, MELOpY, &c.) 

SINISTER (left: Lat.), usually signifies 
unlucky, although the Romans understood 
itin a different sense, a bird or thunder, 
on the left hand, being considered a lucky 
omen.—-—-In Heraldry, aterm denoting the 
left side of the escutcheon.—— Sinister as- 
pect, in Astrology, an appearance of two 
planets happening according to the succes- 
sion of the signe; as, Saturn in the same 
degree as Aries, &*. 

SINK’ING FUND. Alarmed by the rapid 
progress of the National Debt, many per- 
suns had proposed schemes for its reduc- 
tion, and amongst these was the device of 
a sinking fund, which Dr. Price advocated 
in apamphiet published in 1771. In 1786, 
when Mr. Pitt was Chancellor of the Ex- 
enequer, an actof parliament wis passed to 
establish a sinking fund, the plan of which 
was to get aside a million annually to be 
invested by commissioners in the purchase 
of stock, The dividend of the fund so ac- 
quired was to go on accumulating fora 
time, with the final object of being applied 
in discharge of the national debt, This 
scheme was carried out for many years, 
until the commissioners had acquired up- 
wards of 188 millions. But the time came 
when it was seen that the sinking fund was 
not only a clumsy but a costly imposture. 
In those times the debt was increased with 
feartul rapidity, for the war occasioned ex- 

nses that far exceeded the annual {ncome, 

f is now clear to us that a sinking fund on 
such a plan iy a mere chimera, unless the 
nation can, in addition to the sums set 
@parl to maintain it, discharge the interest 
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of the debt and their curren! 
expenses. ess this can done a new 


debt may accumulate with twice the ra 
pidity that the old one can be cancelled. 
The only fund now applied to the cancelling 
of the national dept is that arising from 
rear chance surplus of income over expendi- 
ure. 

SIN‘'NET, or SEN’NIT (seven knit), in sea- 
men’s language, rope yarn bound about 
ropes to prevent them from galling. Also, 4 
flat plait of rope yarns, more pliabie than, 
but as strong as, a rope containing the 
same quantity of material. 

SI NON OM’/NES (if not all: Lat.), in 
Law, a writ on association of justices, by 
which, if all in commission cannot meet at 
the day assigned, it is allowed that two or 
more of them may proceed to finish the 
business, 

SIN‘TER (a scale: Ger.), in Mineralogy, a 
substance which appears under dalfferent 
forms, and ig variously designated. Cal- 
careous sinter is a Variety of carbonate otf 
lime, composed of successive layers, con- 
centric, plane, or undulated. Silictous sin- 
ter ia of a dull grayish white colour, and of 
a light, brittle, and fibrous texture. These 
two species of sinter are deposited by hot 
mineral waters when they come to the sur- 
face of the earth. Opaline silicious sinter is 
whitish, with brown, black, or blueish spots, 
and ita fragments appear to be dendritic 
Pearl sinter, or florite, bas a gray hue, and 
occurs in cylindrical, atalactitic, and glo- 
bular masses. 

SINTOO, or BINSYU, the original na- 
tional religion of Japan, upon which Buda: 
hism has been grafted. 

SIN'UATE (sinno, I curve; Lat), in Bo- 
tany, an epithet to a leaf that has a margin 
that curves in and out. 

SI‘NUS (Lat.), in Anatomy, a cavity in a 
bone or other part, wider at the bottom 
than at the entrance. The veins of the 
dura mater are so termed.——In Surgery, a 
long, hollow, narrow track, leading to some 
abscess, in which pus is collected, 

SI’PHON, or SY’PHON (se:phin: Gr.), tn 
Hydraulics, a bent pipe or tube whose ends 
are of an unequal length; used for drawing 
Hquor out of a vessel, by causing it to rise 
over thertm. The shortend being inserted 
in the liquor, the air is exhausted by being 
drawn through the longer one. The prea 
sure of the atmosphere makes the ltquor 
rise to supply the vacuum, till it reaches 
the top of the vessel, and it then flows uver 
and will continue to run till it is all ex- 
hausted. If the syphon ta flle@; with the 
liquid, and the longer extremity closed 
until the shorter {s placed in the vessel, 
there will be no necessity for exhausting 
the air; and it may be kept constantly 
ready for action, if the fluid ig retained in 
{t, by a cock placed ifn its longer end. The 
legs ofa syphon may be equal, as its action 
depends on the difference between the 
length of the column above the fluid in the 
vessel, in one leg, and the length of the 
column of fluid in the other; as long an 
the column in the external leg is longet 
than the uneupported column in the in- 
ternal leg, the instrument will act; and 
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the liquid will flow with a velocity propor- 
tional to this excess of length in the ex- 
ternal column. 

SIPHO’NIA ELAS‘TICA, the systematic 
name of the tree which produces the South 
American India rubber. It belongs to the 
nat, ord. Huphorbiacew, and it grows only 
on the low-lands of the Amazon region. 
In bark and foliage it is not unlike the ash ; 
ita trunk, however, is very tall and without 
branches below. The value of the India 
rubber annually exported from Para {s 
about 400,000. The rubber that comes to 
us from India and Africa is the produce of 
various species of Ficus, (See CAOUCHOUC). 

SI'REN (Lat. ; from Seirén: Gr.), in Anti- 
quity, a fabulous being, something like the 
mermaids of later times. The sirens are 
represented by Ovid, &c. a8 sea monsters, 
with women's faces and the tafls of fish; 
and by others decked with plumage of 
vartous colours. The three sirens wero 
supposed to be the three daughters of the 
river god Acheloas by the muse Calliope, 
and were called Parthenope, Ligea, and 
Leucosia. Homer mentions only two 
sirens, and some others reckon five. Virgil 
places them on rocks where vessels are in 
danger of splitting. Some represent them 
as such charming monsters, whu sung so 
harmoniously, that sailors were wreckcd on 
their rocks without regret, and even ox- 
pired in raptures.——Siren, a genus of Ba- 
trachian. The Siren lacertina, the mud-ecl 
of North America, is shaped Ifke an eel, 
saving that it has a pair of feet. It has 
permanent gills as well as lungs. It is 
allfed to the Proteus. 

SI’REX, in Entomology, a genus of 
Hymenopterous insecta, of which the Sirex 
gigas may be considered the type. The 
extremity of the abdomen Js prolonged into 
a horn. 

SIRI‘ASIS§ (seireasis; from  setrios, 
scorching: G*.), in Medicine, an Inflamma- 
tion of the brain, often proceeding from 
the intense heat of the sun. It fs peculfar 
to children, and attended with a hollowness 
of the eyes and a depression of the fonta- 
nel, or space between the frontal and parle- 
tal bones, 

SIRIUS (Lat.; from. setrios, literally 
scorching: G*.), in Astronomy, the Dog- 
star, avery bright star of the first magni- 
tude, in the mouth of the constellation of 
the Great Dog; it is the a Canis Majoris of 
astronomers. Its distance from us is cal- 
culated to be 130,000 millions of miles. This 
ig one of the earliest named stars in the 
heavenegand is supposed by some to be the 
nearest to the earth. Hesiod and Homer 
mention only four or five constellations, or 
stars, and this {a one of them. Sirius and 
Orion, the Hyuades, Pleiades, and Arcturus, 
comprise almost the whole of the old poeti- 
calastronomy. The three last the Greeks 
formed of thefrown observation, as appeara 
by the names; the two others were Egyp- 
tian. According to some, Sirius was so 
called from the Nile, one of the names of 
that river boing Siria; and the Hgyptians, 
seeing that river begin to swell at the time 
of a particular rising of this star, paid 
divine bonours to it, as the star of the Nile. 
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SIROC’OO (ital.), a periodical wind which 
generally prevails in Italy and Dalmatia 
every year, about Easter. It blows from 
the south-east by south, and is attended 
with heat, but not rain; its ordinary perlod 
is twenty days, and it usually ceases at sun- 
set. When the sirocco does not blow in 
this manner, the summer is almost free 
from westerly winds, whirlwinds, and 
storms. The wind is prejudicial) to plants 
drying and burning up their buds; an 
alecXauses an extraordinary weakness and 
lassitude in men. 

SIRVENTE, poems of the Provencais, 
the object of which was war, politics, or 
satire. They usually consisted, like the 
chansons or love songs, of five stanzas and 
an elivoy. 

SIS’TRUM (seistron, from seis, I shake: 
Gr.), in Antiquity, a musical inatrument, of 
an oval shape, used by the Hgeyptiansin the 
worship of Isis, It was a kind of timbrel, 

SIVA, the third of the Hindoo triad of 

divinities, who amongst a thousand names 
hears also that of Mahadeva. His worship- 
pers are spread over India, and the sects 
are very numerous. The greatest confusion 
exists as to his attributes ; now he is snid 
to be the destroyer, and now the creative 
principle. The chief mark of his worship 
is the linga, a conical black stone, which is 
to be seen in all his temples. He has ap- 
peared on earth in various ayatars (incarnn- 
tions), like Vishnu. Heis represented with 
five faces, from four to ten hands, with a 
third eye in the middle of the forehead, with 
carrings of snakes, andacollarofskulis. Ag 
the lord of dread he is rendered as liideous 
as possible. In one of his characters he 
dclights in bloody sacrifices, and with refer- 
ence to this the temple of Juggernaut was 
built, and the notoriously cruel rites of the 
devotees practised. His consort Sakti was 
the goddess of the THUGS. 
- BIVATHE’RIUM (Siva, and thérion, a wild 
beast: Gr.), an extinct genus of ruminant 
animals, the fossil rematns of which have 
been found in the tertiary strata of the 
Sivalik sub-Himalayan range. They were 
larger than any known ruminant, and had 
four horns. 

SIXTH, in Music, an interval formed of 
six sounds, or five diatonic degrees. There 
are four kinds of sizths: two consonant and 
two dissonant. 

SIZAR, the lowest class of studenta at 
Cambridge, &c. Sizars have usually free 
commons, and reccive various emvluinenta, 
through the benefactions of founders and 
others, The name is derived from the 
college word size, the portion of bread, 
meat, &c., allotted to astudent, [Sce SER- 
VITOR.) 

SIZE (sisa;: Jtal.), a glutinous subatance 
prepared from different materials, and used 
by plasterers, painters, and others. It is 
made from the shreds and parings of lea- 
ther, parchment, vellum, &c, 

SIZ’EL, in Coining, the residue of bars of 
silver, or other metal, after the pieces are 
cut out for colina. 

SKALDS (Skalda, ancient Norsk), ancient 
Scandinavian poets who lived from the 
tenth to the ehipesntn century. ‘One of 
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the chief features of the Skaldic poetry 
(says Max Miiller) was this, that nothing 
should be called by its propername. Aship 
was the beast of the sea; blood, the dew of 
pain, or the water of the sword s a warrior 
was an armed tree, the tree of battle; a 
sword, the fame of wounds, In this pooti- 
cal language there were 150 names for Odin; 
an island could be called by 120 synony- 
mous titles,’ 

SKATE, the popular name of some: jarti- 
laginous fishes of the genus Raia, to which 
the rays also belong. What is called the 
True skate {s the Rata batis of ichthyologists, 
& Voracious fish which sometimes is takon 
of the weight of 200Ibs. It is used as food. 

SKEL‘ETON (a dried body: from skello, 
I make dry: Gr.), in Anatomy, a collection 
of the bones of an animal cleansed, dis- 
posed in their natural situation, and kept 
in that order by means of wires, &c. When 
the bones are connected by the natural 
ligaments, it is called a natural skeleton; 
when by other means, it ia termed an arti- 
fictal skeleton. 

BKEW BACK, in Architecture, the slop- 
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other membrane stripped off any animal 
to be prepared by tho tanner, skinucr, or 
parchment-maker. 

SKINK (skinkos: Gr.),a scaly reptile of 
the lizard order, the Scincus officinalis of 
zoologists. Itisfrom six to eight Inches 
long, and of a yellowish colour, with black 
cross bands. Itlives on insects and haunts 
sandy places in Africa, in Sicily, and some 
of the Greek islands. It was formerly used 
as a remedy in Various diseases, 

SKOL‘IZITH (skolios, twisting: Gr.), 8 
mineral, occurring crystallized, and mas- 
sive, colourless and nearly transparent, 
‘When a amall portion of it is placed in the 
exterior flame of a blowpipe it twists like 
a worm, becomes opaque, and is converted 
Into a glassy substance, 

SKOR/ODITE (skorodon, garlic: Gr.), A 
mineral of a greenish colour. It occurs 
massive, but is generally crystallized in 
rectangular prisms, It ig an arseniate of 
fron; and resembies one of the arsentates 
of copper. When heated, it emits the 
odour of garlic. 

SKULL, the bony covering of the brajn. 





Ing abutinent, in brickwork or masonry, | (See CRANIUM.) 


for the ends of the arched head of an aper- | 
| Jogists, a carnivorous quadruped, about the 


ture, 

SKEW BRIDGE. When an arch 1s carried 
across a road or stream at any angle other 
than a right angle, it is nade askew, and 
its figure is derived from that of a symme- 
trical arch by distortion in a horizontal 
plane, Railway bridges are frequently skew 
bridges. 

SEIN, in Anatomy, one of the principal 
Integuments of the body, consisting of 
three layers composed of cells; namely, 
the ts cuticle, or scarf skin, which is 
the outermost; the rete mucosum, or se- 
cond; and the cutis vera corium, this being 
the part which forms leather when tanned. 
There are many papill@ upon it, and in 
these the nerves of general sensation ter- 
minate. There is alao a network of blood- 
veasels which forms what {fs called the vas- 
cular layer. The ake {fs insensible, 
being destitute both of nerves and blood- 
vessels. This is the layer of which the 
scalea of reptiles, the nails and claws of 
mammals, and the hard casing of crusta- 
ceans, are modifications. The scales of fishes 
and the feathers of birds grow from the 
vascular layer cutis vera, or real skin, the 
third. On viewing the surface of the skin, 
even with the naked eye, we find it porous ; 
more so in some places than others; and 
the pores are also larger in some parts than 
others. Some of these pores are ducts of 
sebaceous glands, and others serve not only 
to transmit hairs, but, {t is supposed, the 
arestoeuert of the perspirabie matter itself. 

he rete mucosum gives the colour to the 
skin; it is black in the negro i NEGRO); 
white, brown, or yellowish, in the Euro- 
pean, The skin ts extremely distensible 
and elastic; it is thickest on those parts 
which bear weight and pressure; for ex- 
ample, on the back, the soles of the feet, 
and the palms of the hands ; thinner on the 
forepart of the body, on the insides of the 
arma and jegs, and where two surfaces 
touch.——-Sxim, In Oommerce, the hairy or 
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SKUNK, the Mephitis Americana of r00- 


size of a cat, and allied to the weazel and 
badger. It inhabita most parta of North 
America, and is remarkable for the intoler- 
able stench which it emits when threatened 
with danger, and which is Its defence 
against its enemies. Such, indeed, is the 
offensive nature of the fluJd which the 
skunk ejects, that the smallest drop ia auf- 
ficient to render clothes unwearable for a 
great length oftime. The genus is exclu- 
sively American, 

SKY’-SCRAPER, in Ships, a small trian- 
gular gall sometimes set above the royal. 

SLAB, in Carpentry, an outside plank or 
board sawn from the sides of a tree, which 
is frequently of very unequal thickness.—— 
In Masonry,a table of marble, for hearths 
and other purposes. 

SLAM, in Ohem{stry, a substance fre- 
quently produced in the making of alum, by 
calcining it too much or too little, 

SLATE (slith, flat: Sax.),a kind of stone 
of a blueish or grey colour, which when 
first dug from the quarry is of soft texture, 
and is easily cut or split into plates for 
covering the roofs of houses, paving, &c. 
The blue alate is very light and durable ; the 
gray ts much more lasting than tiles, The 
slate principally in use ia brought from 
Wales, Some other kinds alsg, are em- 
desk Mae the best of which ia the Westmor- 

and slate.-—— Drawing slate, or black chalk, 
has a grayish black colour: is very soft, 
sectile, easily broken, and adheres slight! 
to the tongue. It occurs in beds in primi- 
tive and transition clay slate; also in se- 
condary formations. Jt is used in crayon 
drawing, its trace upon paper being black 
and regular.—— Whet slate, or Turkey hone, 
is a slaty rock, containing a t pro- 
portion of quartz, in which the compo- 
nent particles are so ¥ small as to be 
scarcely discernible.—-——Mica slate is com- 
posed of the minerals mica and quartz, the 
mica being generally predom!nant 
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SLATY OLEAVAGE, a structure possess- 
ed by many slate rocksfby which they are 
fiesile into thin plates in a direction dif- 
ferent from the planes of stratification and 
the planes ofthe joints. This structure, so 
long a puzzle to geologists, has at last re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation at the 
hands of Professor Tyndall, who has shown 
that {tt is the result of great pressure ap- 
pifed laterally at right angles to the cleav- 
age planes in rocks composed of fine par- 
ticles. 

SLAVERY (sclaverey ; from asklave, a 
slave: Ger.), the establishment of a right 
in one man over the liberty, property, and 
sometimes even life of another, A state 
of slavery is opposed to the whole nature of 
man, and hasalways been attended with 
evil both to the slave and hia master. The 
English word {is simply the name of the 
Sclavonian race, The wars of the Frank 
kings and emperors filled Saracenic Spain 
with Sclavonic captives to such an extent 
that in its language, as well as in those of 
Europe, a natural name meaning, inits own 
tongue, glorious, became the title of servi- 
tide. Among the Romans, when a slave 
was set at liberty, he took the nomen or 
prenomen of his master, to which he added 
the cognomen, by which he had been called 
hefore he became free. The African slave- 
trade was commenced by the Portuguese in 
1442; it was, however, of only trifling ex- 
tent tillthe 16th century. But the import- 
ation of negroes into the West Indies and 
America having once begun, it gradually 
increased, until the vastness and import- 
ance of the traffic rivalled its cruelty and 
guilt. In 1787 a parliamentary committee 
having heen formed, such a mass of evi- 
dence was collected in proof of the enor- 
mities produced by the slave-trade, that a 
great impression was made on the public 
mind, By the zealous perseverance of 
Messrs. Granville Sharp, Clarkson, and 
Wilberforce, supported as they were by 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, and other distinguished 
men in both houses of parliament, this 
feeling was not suffered to dle away; and 
though the struggle continued year after 
year, with varied success, the friends of 
humanity ultimately triumphed; a bill for 
the total and immediate abolition of the 
slave trade having, in 1807, been carried In 
both houses hy immense majorities. This 
great question waa not, however, wholly set 
at rest; for though the abolition of the 
slave-trade was effected, the liberation of 
the unhappy beings already in a state of 
slavery wae not. But by the statutes & 4 
Will. IV. c. 78, it was enacted, that on the 
jst of August, 1834, slavery was to cease 
throughout the British dominions, and that 
the then existing slaves were to become ap- 
prenticed Jabourers; the term of their 
apprenticeship partly ceasing on the lst of 
August, 1888, and partly on the lat of Au- 
gust, 1840; when the black and coloured 
population became altogether free. To at- 
tain this mighty object, the sum of 
20,000,0001. was distributed in certain pro- 
portions and according to certaln conditions 
to, the planters, as a compensation for the 
loss of their slaves, The horrors of the 
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voyage from the land of hig birth to that in 
which the wretched n was doomed to 
spend the residue of his existence can 
scarcely be conceived. One of the slave 
ships in 1829 !s described as having taken 
in, on the coast of Africa, 886 males, and 
226 females,making in all 563, She had 
been out seventeen days, during which she 
had thrown overboard fifty-five. The slaves 
were all enclosed under grated hatchways, 
betwagn decks. The space was ao low that 
they Bat between each other's legs; and. 
they were stowed so close together that 
there was no possibility of their lying down 
or xt all changing their position by night 
or day. As they helonged to, and were 
shipped on account of, different individuals, 
they were all branded like sheep, with the 
owners’ marks of different forms. These 
were impressed on their breasts, or on 
theirarms, burnt with a red-hot fron! Over 
the hatchway stood aferocious looking fel- 
Jow, with a scourge of many-twisted thongs 
in his hand, who was the slave-driver of the 
ship; and whenever he heard the slightest 
nolse below he shook it over them, and 
seemed eager to exercise it. These poor 
creatures were packed up and wedged 
together in cells, only three feet high, so 
that they had not more than 28 square 
inches for each man, and 18 inches for each 
woman; while the hent of these horrid 
places was so great, and the odour so offen- 
sive, that it was quite impossible to enter 
them even had there been room Another 
case which may be mentioned in illustration 
of the subject is that of a Spanish brig, In 
1840. She had originally 900 slave on board, 
but during a hurricane the hatches had 
been battened down, and on opening them 
300 were found to have died from suffoca- 
tion. Again the hurricane came on; the 
hatches were battened down a second time, 
and the consequence was, that 800 more of 
the slaves perished from the same cause, 
and 100 of the remaining 300 died on the 
passage, to Masamnbique harbour, 

SLED, SLEDGE, or SLEIGH (sleeg: Saz.), 
a carriage or vehicle moved on runners, 
and much used in North America while 
snow is onthe ground, It is drawn with 
great facility where the use of a wheeled 
carriage of any kind would be {mpossible; 
and it forms the only mode of communica- 
tion in the backwoods and unreclaimed 
districts, where roads have not been made. 
It affords an easy and pleasant mode of 
conveyance ; and the seaaon of sleighing 
is one of mirthand enjoyment. As the pas- 
sage of this vehiclethrough the track which 
is goon made in the snow is noiseless, the 
animals which draw it are decorated with 
hells, to give notice of their approach. In 
England the word sledge is most commonly 
used; in America, where it {s the only ve- 
hicle seen while the snow continues, it is 
called a sleigh. In Lapland the sledges are 
drawn by reindeer. 

SLEEP (sleepan, to sleep: Saa.), one of 
the most mysterious phenomena in the ani- 
mal world, a state in which the body ap- 
pears perfectly at rest, and external objects 
act on the organs of sense without exciting 
the usual sensations. The voluntary exer. 
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tions of our mental and corporeal powers 
being suspended, we are unconscious of 
what passes around us; andare not affected 
by the ordinary impressions of external ob- 
jects. Sleep ig generally attended with a 
relaxation of the muscles, but the involun- 
tary motions, as respiration and the circu- 
lation of the blood, are continued. When 
sleep is only partial, that is, when the brain 
does not fully participate in it—which is 
known by distinctly remembered and pain- 
ful and troublesome dreams—the r 'fresh- 
ment it produces is greatly lessened. In 
childhood and in perfect health we dream 
but Httle; or at least so imperfect!) and so 
slightly that the impressions expericnced 
are scarcely recollected. ——Sleep of Planta, 
the fojding of their leaves, and drooping 
appearance in the night. This is more 
strikingly seen amongst those with pinnate 
leaves, such as the acacias, 

SLEEP’ER, in Architecture, a plece of 
timber on which the ground joists of a floor 
are laid. The term was formerly used to 
indicate also the valley rafters of a roof, 
—In Railway Engineering, the transverse 
pleces of timber or iron, to which the 
chatrs, in which the rails are laid, are fixed, 
are called sleepers ——In Ship-building, a 
thick plece of timber, placed longitudinally 
in aship’s hold, opposite the several scarfs 
of the timbers, for strengthening the bows 
and sternframe, particularly in the Green 
land ships; or a piece of long compass 
timber layed and bolted diagonally upon 
the transoms, 

SLEET,in Gunnery, the part of a mortar 
passing from the chamber to the trunnions; 
go contrived as to give additional strength. 
—-A fall ofrainand snow togcther in fine 
particles. 

SLEIGH. (See SLED] 

SLEIGHT OF HAND, tricks perform: d 
by persons who, through ercat practice, 
obtain a manual dexterity which cnabies 
them to effect what is apparently out of the 
course of nature, 

SLI’/DING-RULE, a mathematical instru- 
ment, used to determine measure or quan- 
tity without compasses, by sliding the 
parts one by another. It is used chiefly in 
gauging, and for the mensuration of 
timber. 

SLIP, a place lying with a gradual descent 
on the banks of a river or harbour, con- 
venient for ship building.——In Horticul- 
ture, such portions of plants as are slipped 
off from the stems or branches for the pur- 
pose of being planted out aa scts. 

SLIT’TING-MILL, a mill where fron bars 
are slit into nallrods, &. 

SLOE (sla: Saz.), a small wild plum, 
the fruit of the blackthorn, the Prunus 
epinosa of botanists, nat, ord. Dru ; 

SLOOP, a vessel of one mast, the main- 
sail of which is attached to a gaff above, to 
a boom below, and to the mast on {ita fore- 
moat edge; differing from acutter by hav- 
fog a fixed bowsprit and a jib-stay.——Sloop 
of war, a vesse) rigged either as a ship, brig, 
or schooner, and usually carrying from 10 
to 18 guns. 

SLOPS (slop, a covering: Sax), in sea- 
men’s language, a pame given to all species 
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of wearing apparel, bedding, &c., which are 
supplied to royal ssips tn commission. 

SLOTH (slewth: Sacx.), or Al, the Brady 
pus torquatus of zoologista, an herbivorous 
edentate quadruped of South America, pro- 
verbial for the slowness of its motions; but 
it climbs more easily than it walks, and 
seems quite at home when resting anspend 
ed on the branches of trees. The fore-feet 
or arms are much longer than the hinder 
and when the sloth {sg on the ground {t fs 
obliged to draw itself along upon its el 
bows. 

SLOUGH (slog: Sazx.), in Surgery, the 
dead part which separates from the ving 
in mortification; or the part that comes 
away from a foul sore; hence the term & 
slough of. Also (withthe same pronuncia 
tion), the skin or cast skin of a serpent.—— 
Slough (pron. salou), a place or hole full of 
deep mud or mire. 

BLOW’-WORM. (See BLINDWORM.]} 

SLUG, the popular name of snails with 
small or rudimentary shells, wellknown as 
pests {n gardens. They form the genus 
Iamaz, and some allied genera amongat 
gasteropod molluscs, Also, a cylindrical cu 
hical, or irregularly shaped piece of meta) 
shot froma gun. 

SLUICE (escluse: Fr.), the stream of 
water issuing through a flood-gate. The 
word is, however, used indiscriminately 
either for tre stream that passes through 
the flood-gate, or the gate itself, 

SLUR, in Music, a mark connecting notes 
that are to be sung to the same syllable, or 
made inone continued breath of a wind in- 
strument, or with one stroke of a stringed 
instrument. 

SMAILL-POX, in Medicine, a very conta: 
gious pustular disease. It is found in two 
forms: the distinct and theconfluent. Dvs- 
tenct small-pox, in which the pustules are 
scparate, begins with pains in the back and 
Joins, drowsiness, headache, and the other 
symptoms of inflammatory fever. The spots 
are first red and small, then become little 
vesicles, and about the eleventh day attain 
their full size, that of a pea; the throat 
after some days becomes sore, and the 
face swollen; the swelling of the face is 
then transferred to the feet and hands; 
the pustules ultimately break, and if they 
were Jarge, leave an indentation; the re- 
maining symptoms gradually subside, and 
the secondary fever disappears about the 
seventeenth or eighteenth day. Confluent 
amall-pox, in which the pustules coalesce, 
is ushered in by 4 fever of atyphotd charac- 
ter; the symptoms are agerQvated; the 
eruption proceeds very irregularly; the 
fever does not, as in the distinct kind, 
ccase on the appearance of the eruption, 
but, on the contrary, are aggravated; the 
eruption becomes livid, and purple spots 
are perceived; about the eleventh day it 
often terminates fatally. Small-pox is the 
effect of a apecific contagion, produced 
either by innoculation or exposure to the 
efiuvia from persons suffering under It. 
(See VAOoINATION.]} 

BMALTS, or SMALT (sckmale: Ger), a 
beautiful blue colour obtained by fusing 

ther glass and oxide of cobalt; it is 
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used in paper-making g@nd various other 
arts, particularly in the painting of earth- 
enware. The inferior kinds are made by 
fusing mixtures of zaffre, sand, and pearlash. 

SMAR’/AGD (smaragdos: Gr), another 
name for the emerald. Hence, smaragdine, 
an epithet for anything pertaining to or re- 
seinbling an emerald; of an emerald green. 
The ancients used the word in a far more 
extended sense. Thus Nero is said to have 
viewed the combats of the Gladiators in a 
smaragd, which is supposed to mean a po- 
lished mirror. 

SMARAG’DITE (emaragdos, the emerald : 
Gr.), in Mineralogy, a variety of hornblende. 

SMELT, a mariue fish of delicate fiavour, 
the Usmerus eperlanus of ichthyologists. It 
is allied to the salmon, and is usually taken 
of the length of six or seven inches. 

SMEL’LING, that sense which resides in 
the nerves distributed over the membrane 
that lines the interior of the nostrils, It is 
far more strongly developed in some ani- 
mals than in others. Volatile particles 
chiefly are distinguished by sinell, and fixed 
ones by the taste. 

SMELTING (smelter,to melt ore: Belg.), 
In Metallurgy, the exposure of metallic 
ores to heat in order to melt out the metal- 
lic from the earthy, stony, and other parts. 
The art of fusing the ores, after roasting, ip 
the principal and most important of metal- 
lurgic operations. 

SMI'LAX (Gr.), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Smilacee. Most of the 
species are climbing shrubs. The sarsapa- 
rilla of the Materia Medica is the root of 
some South American species. 

SMOKE, the visible vapour or exhalation 
that is expelled from a substance while 
burning; or the rarefied, but undecom- 
posed part of a combustible. The smoke 
emitted by fuel may be considered as so 
much waste of {ts most valuable portions, 
A scientific application of the principles on 
which combustion depends is quite suffi- 
client to prevent the production of smoke. 
The word smoke ie particularly applied to 
the volatile vapour expelled from coal, 
wood, vegetable matter, &c.; that which 
exhalea from metallic substances being 
more generally called fume. 

SMOKE-JAOK, a machine consisting of 
an arrangement of wheels put in motion by 
the draught of the chimney with force 
sufficient to turn a vane, 

SMUT (smitta: Saz.), in Husbandry, a 
disease iu corn, when the grains, instead 
of being fied with flour, contain foul black 
powder. This is produced by a minute 
fungus called Uredo segetum by botanists. 

SNAIL, the name given to Gasteropod 
molluscs, belouging to the genus Feliz. 
The number of species is astonishinglygreat, 
almost every country having some peculiar 
to it, whilst several species have a large 
etd Pale range. The animal carries 


our tentacles on its head, all retractile at 
pleasure, The upper two have eyes at their 
summits. They are able to draw them- 
selves entirely into their shells, which vary 
considerably in form and sculpture. Snails 
are very tenacious of life; Dr. Baird men- 
tions an instance of aspecin:en from Egypt, 


having been glued down by its shel! to a 
tablet in the British Museum for four years 
before it was discovered to be alive. The 
common garden snail, Helix aspersa, may be 
taken as an example. 

SNAKR, the common and general name 
of serpents; but, in England, generally ap- 
plied to those which are oviparous. (See 
SERPENTS.) 

SNA’/KEROOT, the Aristolochia serpent- 
aria, @ species of birth-wort, growing in 
North America. Its medicinal virtues are 
considerable, and its general action {a 
heating and stimulant, 

SNA’KEWEED, a plant of the genus 
Polugonum : bistort. 

SNA‘KEWOOD, the smaller branches of 
the Strychnos colubrina, a tree growing in 
the isle of Timor and other parts of the 
East; having a bitter taste, and supposed 
to be a certain remedy for the bite of the 
hooded serpent. 

SNATCH’BLOCK (snacken, to seize 
hastily: Dut.), in ships, a great block or 
pulley, having a shiver cut through one of 
ita cheeks. for the ready receiving of any 
rope. Itis chiefly used for heavy purchases, 
where a warp or hawser is brought to the 
capstan. 

SNEE’/ZING, a convulsive action of thu 
organs of respiration, produced by irritation 
of the nostrils. Violent fits of sneezing have 
been known to prove fatal ; In severe cases, 
the nasal membrane should be soothed by 
applying warm milk and water, or a decoc- 
tion of poppies. 

SNIPE, the name of some British gralla 
torial birds, belonging tothe genus Scolopax 
of which the common snipe (8. gallinago) an 
the Jack snipe (8. gallinula) are the best 
known. They haunt marshy tracts and are 
much sought after by sportsmen. 

SNOW (siaw: Sax.), in Meteorology, a 
congeélation of vapour produced in the 
middle region of the air, when the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere sinks below tho 
freezing point of water. The manner ia 
which snow is produced is not well under- 
stood. It has not been ascertained whe- 
ther the clouds which give rise to it are 
composed of vesicular vapours, or frozen 
particles ; nor whether the flakes are com- 
pletely or only partially formed before It 
begins to descend; nor is it known what 
temperatures or circumstances give rise to 
its different appearance. Upon examining 
snow flakes they are found, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to be masses of beautifully formed 
crystals. Their variety is endless, but the 
principal forms are stars of six points, from 
one-third to ore-thirty-fifth of an inch in 
diameter.— Red snow. It was observed, 
even by the ancients, that snow {gs some- 
times of ared colour. This is new known 
to be due to the presence of a minute fun- 
gus named Protucoccus nivalis by botant{sts, 
Jt has been found in many parts of the 
world. 

SNOW, LIMIT OF PERPETUAL, a term 
of physical geography, referring to an 
iinaginary Mne on the earth where the tem- 
perature is never below 32° F. This Nmit 
cannot be defined in a given region with 
strict accuracy, and aj] statements regard 
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ing it can be approximate only. It is best 
determined where the accumulations are 
continuous upwards on gentie slopes, Ac- 
cumulations in hollows and descending 
glaciers are very frequently below the 
Hmit, and hence the line is often laid down 
too low in mountainous regions. On the 
other hand, steep surfaces exposed to the 
sun or to moist winds are frequently des- 
titate of snow, although above the limit 
in question. In the northern hem®phere 
the snow line sinks to the level of the sea 
about the parallel of 80°, and at the equator 
it is upwards of 16,000 feet above the sea. 
It is much higher on the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas than on the southern, This 
is occasigned by the fact that the rain- 
winds all come from the south, and that 
the greater part of their moisture is de- 
posited before they arrive at the north side 
of the range where the air 1s very dry. 

SNUFF, pulverized tobacco, variously 
prepared, scented, and distinguished by a 
multitude of names, It is so frequently 
adulterated with deleterlous substances 
that mischievous consequences must ne- 
cessarily arise from its use, in addition to 
those which naturally fow from eimploy- 
ment of a narcotic powder in this way. 

SOAP (sapdn: Gr.), a substance obtained 
by the action of alkalies on oils or fats. 
White soaps are generally manufactured 
from oj] of olives and carbonate of soda, 
the latter being rendered caustic by quick- 
lime, and its solution being termed soap ley. 
The ot! and alkaline liquid are boiled to- 
gether, until the soap begins to separate 
from the water, salt being sometimes 
added to promote granulation ; the whole 
is allowed to rest for some time; the sonp 
is then transferred into wooden frames, 
and when stiff enough is cut into oblong 
slices and dried. Perfumes are sometimes 
added; and marbling, when desirable, is 
effected by stirring into the soap during 
manufacture a solution of sulphate of fron, 
which is decomposed, black oxide separat- 
{ug in streaks and patches. Common svap 
{a inade of soda and tallow; or if potash is 
used, common salt is added to harden it 
by transference of soda. Soft soaps sare 
generally made with potash and fish oil. 
Yellow soup contains resin. Soap is soluble 
{fu pure water and in alcohol: the solution 
in the latter gelatinizes when concentrated, 
forming what is called in medicine opodeldoc, 
If the soap solution {is carefully evaporated, 
bansparent soap is obtained. Earth and 
common metallic oxides form insoluble 
soaps: and hence soap ia wasted, and pre- 
cipitates are formed with it, by hard water 
—that is, such as contains lime. Soap, if 
kept in a damp place, is capable of remain- 
Ing combined with a large quantity of 
water; this adds to its weight, and di- 
minishes its utility, by rerdering it llable 
to waste during use, 

BOAP’STONH, in Mineralogy, Steatite, a 
soft mineral of a soapy feel. It is a hy- 
drated sil{cate of magnesia and alumina, 

SOAP/WORT a plant of the genus Sapo- 
naria: nat. ord. Caryophyllacea, 


SOOC’AGE (soke, a plough: Ang. 8az.), in 
Law, a tennre of lands by any certain and 
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determinate serviges. In free socage the 
services were, In a feudal sense, not dis: 
honourable, as the payment of an annual 
rent, In villein aucage, lands were held by 
villein services; and these being certain 
and determined, the tenure was, in some 
respects, copyhold, and it still substats. 

SOCIALISM (socialis, pertaining to com- 
panionship: Lat.), the science of recon- 
structing society on entirely new bases, or 
the substitution of the principle of co-opera- 
tion for that of competition, inevery branch 
of humanindustry. This view of society is 
not of recent date. It has been the fa- 
vourite theme of poets from the earliert 
ages. But the first attempt to carry it {nto 
practical effect was made by the Saint Si- 
monuians in France about 1820, who gained 
humerous adherents, especially in Paria, 
After the revolution of July 1830, {t rose 
rapidly into notortety, from the sympathy 
between the notions which it promulgated, 
and those entertained by many of the re- 
publican party. The views of the St. Simo- 
nlans were all directed to the abolition of 
rank and property in society, and the estab- 
Hshment of associations such as the fol- 
fowers of Mr. Owen in this country have 
denominated co-operative, of which all the 
members should work In common, and 
divide the fruits of their labour; and with 
these notions, common to many other social 
reformers, they united the doctrine that the 
division of the goods of the community 
should be in due proportion to the merit 
or capacity of the recipient. But thelr 
doctrines and proceedings soon became 
Nicentious and immoral; and in 1832, their 
association was dispersed by Government. 
Some former members of this body attained 
to places of rank and consideration; and 
others founded new schools of socialism 
and communisin. 

SOCI/ETY (societas; from socio, I asso- 
Clate: Zat.), in its usually restricted sense, 
an association organized for the promotion 
of some object. If formed for commercial 
purposes, {t is usually called a Company. 
Literary societies are often termed Acua- 
demies; societies for social purposes Clubs, 
sometimes political, and sometimes devoted 
to certain classes. There are about forty 
clubs in London, the number of members 
varying from 1000 to 1500, admitted by bal- 
lot; paying from ten totwenty-five guineas 
on admission, and from five to ten guineas 
annual subscription. Benevolent associa- 
tions in this country are very numerous. 

SOOK (soccus: Lat.), the low-heeled light 
shoe of the ancient actors in comedy. Hence 
the word {gs used for comedy, and opposed 
to buskin or tragedy. 

BOOC’'LE (zoccoli, & shoe: Ital), in Archt- 
tecture, a square meinber, having a greater 
breadth than helght. It {s used to support 
a column, base, &c., instead of a pedestal, 
from which it differs, by haying neither 
base nor cornice. 

SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY, in {ts proper 
signification, the peculfar method which 
was applied by Socrates to philosophical 
inquiry. His object was to stimulate his 
hearers to the pursuit of the good and the 
true by new and more comprehensive 
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Methods, He an hig discourses by pro- 
positions gen received as true; and 


placed a particular idea in a number of 
combinations. He then proceeded by means 
of questions to ascertain the ideas of those 
with whom he was contending. So full of 
error were the speculations of his age that 
I¢ was not difficult to entangle his opponent 


in contradictions, or to extract from him 
admissions which were inconsistent with 
bis opinions, or agreeable to the sentiments 
of Sucrates, who with his comprehensive 
views and dialectic ability, soon turned 
them to account, Socrates wrote nothing 


himself; we have only the reports of Xeno- 


phon and Plato, and the latter is thought 
to have added much of his own. 

80’DA, an alkali, the oxide of the motal 
sudium, obtained, usually as a carbonate, 
from several sources, It is sometimes 
found in a native state, as in the lakes in 
Egypt, which, being dried by the heat of 
the sun, leave beds of soda, or natron, ag it 
{a there called. 
cured as Barilla, from the incinerated 
ashes of the salsola plant, and aa kelp by 
burning seaweed; but it is now almost 
entirely obtained by decomposing common 
salt with sulphuric acid or iron pyrites. 
The resulting sulphate is fused ina furnace 
with chalk and small coal, and the car- 
bonate of soda is then dissolved out of 
the preduct.—_—Cauatic Soda is the oxide, 
and is obtained from the curbonate by boil- 
{ng it with lime. Soda, in one form or 
other, has an immense number of applica- 
tions in the arts. 

8O’DALITE, a mineral of a bluish green 
colour, found crystallized, or in masses, It 
obtains its name from the large portion of 
soda which enters into ita composition. It 
consista chiefly of silex, alumina, and 
soda, 

80’'DA-WATER, a supersaturated solu- 
éion of carbonic acid in water. It derives 
its name from having been always for- 
merly, and sometimes at present, prepared 
by the addition of some carbonate of soda, 
to render it useful in certain forma of dys- 
pepsia, Some ingenious machines are en- 
ployed in the manufacture of soda-water. 

$O’DIUM, the metallic base of soda, is ob- 
tained by raising a mixture of the carbonate 
and charcoal] to a high temperature. It is 
white, opaque, and has the lustreand gene- 
ral appearance of silver. Its spec. grav. is 
097; it fuses at 104°. It 18 exceedingly 
malleable, and is much softer than any of 
the comfon metallic substances, It con- 
ducts electricity and heat in a similar man- 
ner to the basis of potassa, which it very 
much resembles ; and small particles of it 
inflame by the galvauic spark, and burn 
with bright explosions. When sodium is 
exposed to the atmosphere it immediately 
tarnishes, and by degrees becomes covered 
with a white crust, which istheoxide. So- 
dium combines with the metals; in the 
quantity of one-fortieth it rendera mercury 
a fixed solid of the colourof silver, and the 
combination is attended with a consider- 
able degree of heat. It forms an alloy with 
tin, without changing ita colour; and it 
acts upon gold and lead when heated. Piaced 
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upon cold water it decomposes the liquid 
with violence ; with hot water it inflames, 

SOFFIT (sofitta, overlaid: Jtal), the 
ceiling of subordinate parts of buildings, 
Buch ag staircases, entablatures, archways, 
cornices, &c. : 

SOFI (probably a corruption of sophos, 
wise: Gr.), a Persian word, signifying re- 
ligious persons, called also Dervishes. It 
was the surname of the kings of Persia, of 
the @ce preceding the present fami} 7 
and came to be erroneously used as a title 
of the Persian monarch. 

SOIL, the earthy materials in which 
plants grow; consisting of compounds of 
silica, lime, alumina, magnesia, oxide of 
fron, and various acid and alkaline combli- 
nations; with the remaina of animal and 
vegetable matter; the variety being neces- 
sary to healthy vegetation. The part be- 
neath that where plants usually grow is 
termed the subacil. All soils were origiv 
ally the product of disintegrated rocks~—on 
whose natureand constitution they depend 
for their peculiar qualities. 

SOKE (a plough: Ang. Saz.), in Law, a 
term which anciently had various significa- 
tions, viz. L The liberty or privilege of 
tenants excused from customary burdens 
and impositions. 2. The power of adminis- 
tering justice. 8 The precinct in which 
the chief lord exercised hia soc, or Nberty 
of keeping court within his own jurisdic- 
tion. 4. A stipulated payment or rent to 
the lord for using his Jand, with such 
liberty and privilege as made the tenant the 
soke man or freeholder. As a territorial 
division it still exists in Lincolnshire.—— 
SOKH-MEN, tenants of sokage lauds; those 
who held by no servile tenure, but paid 
theirrent as a soke, or signof freedom.—— 
orate ded the rent collector in the lord’s 
soke., 

SOLANA’CE.2, & natural order of plants, 
including more than a thousand speciea, 
The flowers are monopetalous and regular ; 
the fruit either a capsule ora berry, They 
are found in most parts of the world, some 
affording food, others medicines. Many of 
them possess marcotic properties to such 
an extent as to be polsonous, The genus 
Solanum has upwards of 900 species, and 
one of these is the valuable PoTaTo, and 
another the poisonous Bitter sweet. To other 
genera belong the ToBacoo plant (Nicott- 
ana), the TOMATO (Lycoperstoum), the Cape 
gooseberry (Physalis), the Ked Peppers 
(Capsicum), the HENBANS (Hyoscyamus), 
the Thorn Apple (Datura), the Night Shade 
(Atropa), the MANDBAKE, and the handsome 
Petunia 

S0’LAN-GOOSE. [See GANNET.) 

SOLA’RIUM (Lat., from solaris, pertain- 
ing to the sun), in Antiquity, a place on 
the tops of houses exposed to the sun, where 
the Romans used to take alr and exercise, 

SO’LAB SYSTEM, that system of astro- 
nomy which is founded on the hypothesis 
that the sun js the centre of the universe, 
round which all the planeta revolve at dif- 
ferent distances, and in different spaces of 
time. [See ASTRONOMY, EARTH, SUN, PLA- 
yeEts, Moon, &c.] 

80’LDAN (corrapted from Sultan), a title 
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formerly given to a general who command- 
ed the caliph’s army; the epithet was 
afterwards applied to a governor of Egypt. 

SOL/DERING (solsdo, I make firm: Lat.), 
among Mechanics, the uniting together two 
pleces of metal, by the fusion and applica- 
tion of some metallic composition on the 
extremities of the metals to be joined. 
Common solder is an alloy composed of 
about two parts of lead and ono of tin. In 
the operation of soldering, the surfaces of 
the metal intended to be joined are scraped 
and rendered very clean; they are then 
brought close to each other. Some resin, 
chloride of zinc, borax, or other suitable 
substance having been previously placed 
on the places to be joined; and heat is 
applied by a soldering iron, or in some 
other way.~-—SOLDERS are made of gold, 
pilver, copper, tin, bismuth, and lead ; usu- 
ally, but not always, in the composition 
some of the metal that is to be soldered 
being included, 

SOLE, the name given to flat fishes of the 
genus Solea. The common sole abounds on 
the British coast; afford considerable em- 
ployment to the fishermen, and are much 
esteemed as an article of food. 

SOL’/ECISM (solockismos: Gr.), in Gram- 
mar, incongruity of language, or @ gross 
deviation from the rules of grammar, or 
oonstruction. According to Pliny it differs 
from a Barburim, in not being confined to 
the use of single words, which are erro- 
neous.——In a general sense, any unfitness 
ur impropriety. 

SOLENA‘/CEANS (sdlén, a tube: Gr), a 
family of dimiary bivalve molluscs, of 
which the genus Solen, comprising the razor 
shell, 1s the type. 

SOLFATA‘/RA, a volcanic vent which 
emits only sulphur, and its compounds; and 
so nained from the Solfatura, a hill near 
Naples, in the district called by the ancients 
the Phlegrer Camp. 

SOLI‘CITOR (solhcito, I persuade: Lat.), 
in Law, a person authorized and employed 
to prosecure the suits of others in the 
Court of Chancery; similar practitioners 
are called attorneys, in courts of common 
luw. In Scotland solicitors are the same 
as attorneys with us; but they practise in 
the inferior courts and are inferior to wri- 
tarsto the sgnet.——SOLIOCITOR-GENERAL, an 
officer of the crown, holding by patent, 
ranking next to the attorney-general, Like 
the attorney-general, he resigns ofice when 
the mtnistry which appointed him retires, 

SOL’ID (solidus, firm: Zai.), in Philoso- 
phy, a body whose parts are so connected 
together as not to give way or allp from 
each other upon the smallest impression, 
in which sense Solid stands opposite to 
Fluid.——-Geometricians define a solid to be 
the third species of magnitude, or that 
which has three dimensions, viz, length, 
breadth, thickness or depth.—Solids are 
commonly divided into regular and trregu- 
lar. The regulur solids are those termi- 
nated by regular and equal planes, and are 
only five in number, wz. the Tetrahedron, 
which consists of four equal triangles ; the 
Oube, or Hexahedron, of six equal aquares ; 
the Octahedron, of elght equal triangles; 





the Dodecahedron,,of twelve; and the 
Icosabedron, of twenty equal triangles, 
The trregular solids are almoat infinite, 
comprehending all such as do not come 
under the definition of regular solide; ag 
the sphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
prism, parallelopiped, &c.——In anatomy 
and medical science, the bones, flesh, and 
vessels of animal bodies are called solids, in 
distinction from the blood, chyle, and other 
fluids.——-Sohd Angle, one made by the 
meeting, in one point, of more than two 
plane angles which are notin the same plane. 
Solid square, in military language, a body of 
troops formed into a square, consisting of a 
number of parallel squares one within the 
other. The faces of the men in each set of 
parallel sides look the saine way, and to- 
wards the outside of the square, holding 
their bayonets 80 as to be prepared for the 
attack of an enemy attempting to force the 
square. The solid square has been found ca- 
pable of resisting even a furious charge of 
cavalry. 

SOLIDA’/GO (solkdo, I make firm: Lai., 
from ita supposed efficacy in healing 
wounds), in Botany, a genus of plants, nat, 
ord, Oomposite, Plants of this genus are 
distinguished by the name of the golden 
rod, on account of their yellow flowers and 
long spikes. 

SOLIFID’IAN (solus, alone; and fides, 
faith : Zat.), in Theology, one who maintains 
that faith alone, without works, is neces- 
sary to justification. 

80’LO (I¢al.), in Music, a passage, or per- 
fect piece in which a single voice or in- 
strument performs without accompani- 
ment. Peculiar freedom, ease, distinctness, 
and power of execution, are required to 
perform the solo with correctness, taste, 
and feeling. 

SOLOMON’S SEAL, the common name 
of a species of Polygonatum, belonging to 
the nat. ord. IAlacece. It is perennial. 

BOL’/STICE (solstitium; from Sol, the 
sun: and sisto, I cause to stand; Lat), in 
Astronomy, the time when the sun is in 
one of the solstitial points; that is, when 
it 18 at the greatest distance from the 
equator, which is 23) degrees, and when, 
to the people of the higher latitudes, it 
appears to stand still, not changing ita 
place in the degrees of the zodiac. The 
solatitial pointa in an artificial globe are 
those In which the ecliptic, or path of the 
gun, touches the tropics.——Summer sol- 
stice, the 2lat of June, when the sun enters 
the tropic of Oancer, in {ts @rogress 
southward, aud gives the longest day. 
Winter solstice, the 2lst of December, wheu 
the sun enters the tropic of Oapricorn, in 
its progress morthward, and gives the 
shortest day. 

SOLUTION (solutto, a dissolving: Lat.) 
the intimate mixture or perfect union of 
solid bodies with fluids, so as to form one 
homogeneous liquor. The word is applied 
both to the act of combination and to the 
result of the process: thus common salt 
disappears in water, that is, ita solution 
takes place, and the liquid obtained is 
called a solutton of salt in water.——In Al 
gsebra and Geometry, solution signifies tl.¢ 
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answering of a questiqn, or the resolving 
of a problem.——In Surgery, the term 
solution of continuity denotes the separation 
of connected substances or parts applied 
to a fraction, laceration, &c. 

SOLV’‘ENT (solvens, dissolving : Lat.), in 
Chemistry, any liquid which will dissulve 
substances, 

8O'MATIBST (sdma, a body : Gr.), one who 
denies the existence,and consequently the 
agency, of spiritual substances. 

SOMATOL’‘OGY (sdma, a body; and logos, 
a discourse: Gr.), the doctrine of bodies or 
material substances. 

SOM’MITH, in Mineralogy, nepheline; a 
mineral which occurs in small crystals, 
It is found on Somma and Vesuvius. 

SOMNAM’BULISM (somnium, a dream; 
and ambulo, I walk: ZLat.), the phenomenon 
of sleep-walking, during which the sensi- 
tive and willing powers govern the muscles, 
while the reasoning or refiecting organs are 
asleep; but in dreaming it is the contrary. 
The phenomena attendant on sleep-walking 
are very singular, the person affected per- 
forming many voluntary actions, implying 
a certain degree of perception of external 
objects. There are a number of very re- 
markable cases of somnampbulisin on record, 
some of which would be incredible were 
they not attested by unquestionable autho- 
rity. Somuambullista have been known to 
undress and take a cold bath; to saddle 
and bridle their horses, and afterwards ride 
to a considerable distance ; and, when their 
habits perhaps were more sedeutary, to 
write letters, make verses, &c.; while in 
most cases they quietly returned to their 
beda, and awoke at their usual hour utterly 
unconscious of their previous proceedings. 
tienerally speaking, but not always, sum- 
nambulists are incapable of holding a 
conversation, Somrnambulism may be 
described as a state in which the mind 
retains its power over the Hmbs, but 
possesses no influence over its own 
thoughts, and scarcely any over the body, 
excepting those particular membcra of It 
which are employed in walking. 

SONA‘/TA (Ital), in Music, a piece or 
composition wholly executed by dnstru- 
ments ; and generally supposed to exhibit 
the composer’s powers without confining 
him within the rigid rules of counterpoint 
or measure, 

SON’NET (F*.), a8 short poem, which, ac- 
cording to its Italian model, consists of 
fourteen lines ; divided into two parts, the 
first of ef€ht, and the latter of six lines. 
According to the strictest rules, only two 
rhymes are allowed in the first purt, and 
the second ought not to end in a couplet; 
but in our language, which possesses a 
comparative paucity of rhymes, the sonnet 
has been written with great latitude as to 
rhymes. 

SONOM’ETER (sonus,a sound: Lat.; and 
metron, & measure ; G7.), an instrument for 
measuring sounds or the intervals of 
sounds, 

SOOTH'SAYING (soth, truth: Saz.), the 
foretelling of future events without divine 
aid or authority; and thus distinguished 





from prophecy by inspiration. 
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SO’PHI., [See Sort.) 

SOPH’ISM (sophtama, from sophizo, I dcal 
subtilely: Gr.), a subtilty in reasoning, tn 
which the arguments are not logically sup- 
ported, or the inferences are not tly 
deduced from the premises. 

SOPHISTIOA‘TION (sophizo, I deceive: 
Gr.), the adulterating or debasing the 
purity of something by a foreign ad- 
mixtyre. 

SOPH’ISTS (sophistés, from sophizo, I deal 
subtilely : Gr.),a name at first given to phi- 
logophers and those who were remarkable 
for their wisdom; it was afterwards applied 
to rhetoriciana, and lastly to such as spent 
their time in verbal niceties, logical conun- 
drums, sententious quibbles, and philoso- 
phical enigmas. The following, called the 
Pseudomenos, for example, was a famous 
problem amongst the ancient sophists: 
“When a man says, J lie, dues he lie, or does 
he not lie? If he lies, he speaks truth; and 
if he speaks the truth, he lies!’ 

BOPORIF’IC (sopor, a heavy sleep; and 
facio,I make: Jat.), in Medicine, any drug, 
plant, &c. that has the quality of inducing 
sleep. 

SOPRA’NO (ital., from sopra, above), in 
Music, one of the interined{ate portions of 
the scale, which is a species of treble, suited 
to the female voice, 

SOR‘BIO ACID, in Chem!stry, acid pro- 
cured from the fruit of the Pyrus, or Sorbtis 
aucuparia, or Mountain Ash. It is identical 
with malic acid, 

SORBONNE, the name of a college ori- 
ginally instituted for the education of secu- 
lar clergymen at the university of Paris, 
so called after Robert of Sorbon, in Cham- 
pagne, a theologian of Paris, who founded 
it during the reign of St. Louis, about 1250, 
and endowed it with an income which was 
subsequently much itucreased., This insti- 
tution, the teachers in which were always 
doctors and professors of theology, a0 
quired so much fame that its name was 
extended to the whole theological faculty 
of the university of Paris. 

SOR‘CERY (sorcerie, from sora, a lot: 
Lat.), Magic, or divination by the supposed 
assistance of evil spirits, or the power of 
commanding evil spirits, 

SORD’/AWALITE, a black or Peder 
green mineral, so named from Sordawald, 
in Wibourg. It isa species of hornblende 
and consists of alumina, iron magneala, 
and a small quantity of phosphoric acid, 

SOR’DES (Zat.), in Medicine, foul matter, 
Also, dregs of any kind. 

SOR’EL, a term used by sportamen for a 
male fallow deer of three years old, 

SOR’EX (a mouse: Lxt.), in Zoology, 
n genus of nocturnal insectivorous mam- 
mals, typified by the shrew mouse, which 
resembles the mole in the head, and the 
mouse in other parts. 

SORGHO (livicus saccharatus), a plant 
allied to millet, which is extensively cuiti- 
vatod in China, and of late years in Europe 
The stem yields a juice from which sugar 
and spirit are obtainable, the leaves afford 
excellent fodder for cattle, and the seeds 
are suitable for feeding poultry. 

SORI’TES (sdreités, trom é6dros, a heap: 











SORREL]} 


@Gr.), in Logic, au abridged form of stating a 
series of syliogisms consisting of a number 
of propositions so linked together that the 
predicate of one becomes continually the 
subject of the next in succession, till a con- 
cluston {s formed by bringing together the 
subject of the firat proposition and the pre- 
dicate of the last. 

SOR’REL, a name given to several plants. 
The common sorrel is the Rumer acetosa, a 
British herb with an acid taste, The@vord 
sorrel is the Oxalis acetoselia. The wood- 
aorre} is of the genus Ozalis. The Indian 
red and Indian white sorrels are of the genus 
Hibiscus, Salt of Sorrel, binoxalate of 


potash. 

SO/RTES HOMPE’RIOAR, VIRGILIANA, 
SANCTORUM (Homeric, &c. lots: Lat.), a 
species of divination very common !n anti- 
quity, It consisted in opening a favourite 
author at random, and deducing an oracular 
meaning from the first passage which met 
the eye. The Greeks used Homer for this 
purpoae, the Romans Virgil, the Christians 
the Bible. Some remarkable examples are 
on record of the applicability of the pas- 
sages found to the destinies of the finders. 

SORTIE’ (F*.), in Military language, the 
{ssuing of a body of troops from a besieged 
place to attack the besiegers ; a sally. 

SOSTENU’TO (sustained ;: tal), in Music, 
aterm used to denote the nnbroken con- 
tinuance of sounds. 

SOUND, in Physica, the effect produced 
on the ear, usually by a treniulous motion 
of the air, caused by the vibration of some 
other body which has been struck, rubbed, 
&c. The distance to which sounds may be 
heard will be proportional to the magnitude 
or intensity of the stroke made on the tre- 
mulous body emitting the sound; for tho 
greater that stroke is the greater will be 
the agitation of its parts, and the greater 
aill be the force wi h which they will strike 
tle particles of air. Hence the greater 
will be the effect at any given distance on 
the drum of the ear; and, consequently, 
the greater will be the distance at which 
the agitation of theair will be sensible, Jt 
is ascertained that sound of all kinds travels 
at the rate of 11244 feet per second, when 
the air is at the temperature of 82°; the 
softest whisper moves as fast as the loudest 
thunder. The knowledge of this fact hag 
been applied to the measurement of dis- 
tances. Thus, if we sco a vivid flash of 
lightning, andin two seconds hear a clap of 
thunder, we may be assured that the light- 
ning occurred at not more than the distance 
of 750 yards. If the vibrationa of a sonorous 
body fall short of or exceed a certain velo- 
city, no sound will be perceived; the 
smallest number which produce any effect 
on the ear is 89 per second ; and the largest, 
according to some, 8200, but according to 
others, 24,000 per second. Taking the velo- 
city of sound in theair as ea its velocity 
in tin will be represented by 73, in silver by 
0, in copper by 13, in iron by 17, in glass by 
17, in baked clay by 1012, and in wood by 
11:17, Its velocity in cast iron was found 
to beonly 10°5. Solids are much better con- 
ductors of sound than atmospheric air; a 
person at one end of a long fir beam will 
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distinctly hear a v slight tap, which is 
inaudible to nin eho makes i& at the 


otherend. Water isa very excellent con- 
ductor of sound, particularly when frozen. 
Sounds have been conveyed even by land 
to enormous distances; the cannonade of a 
sea fight between the English and Datch, 
in 1672, was heard across England to the 
extent of 200 miles.——- Sound, in Geography, 
any great inlet of the sea; as Piymouth 
sound, &¢. 

BOUND‘ING (sonder, to search with a 
plummet: F*.), in Navigation, the opera- 
tion of trying the depth of the water, and 
the quality of the bottom, by a line witha 
plummet at the end.——-Soundings, a name 
given to the specimen of the gronnd, ob- 
tained by sounding. A piece of tallow 
stuck upon the hase of the deep-sea lead 
brings up distinguishing marks from the 
bottom, a8 sand, shells, &c., which adhere 
toit. Their nature {s carefully marked in 
the log-book. A ship ia said to be in 
soundings when she gets tnto water shal- 
low enough to be sounded. 

SOUTH (suth: Saz.), one of the cardinal 
points, Strictly, south is the horizontal 
point in the meridian of a place, on the 
right hand of a person atanding with his 
face towards the east. But the word fe ap- 
plied to any point in the meridian, between 
the horizon and the zenith, 

SOUTHCOT’TIANS, the followers of 
Joanna Southcott. She was born in Devon- 
shire in 1750; claimed the power of pro- 
phecying, and had many followers. In her 
65th year she pretended to be supernaturally 
pregnant, She died soon afterwards, and 
although it was proved that her assertion 
was false, the faith of many of her followers 
was hot shaken, and they oxpected her to 
reappear. 

SOUTH’ERNWOOD, the Artemisia abro- 
tanum of botanists, nat. ord, Composite, a 
plant with sweet-scented leaves, a native 
of the South of Europe, common in English 
gardens, 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, aterin given to 
a commercial ‘scheme,’ in 1720, which, for 
a timo, produced a kind of national deli 
rium in England. A company for trading 
to the South Seas, which was entitled the 
‘South Sea Company,’ had been sanctioned 
by government, with the specious pretence 
of discharging the national debt, by re- 
ducing all the funds into one, Blunt, the 
projector, had taken the hint of his plan 
from Law’s celebrated Mississippi scheme, 
which, in the preceding year, had,@a France, 
entaned ruln upon many thousand families 
of that kingdom. In the project of Law 
there was something substantial. It pro- 
mised an exclusive trade to Louisiana; 
though the design was defeated hy the 
frantic eagerness of the people. But the 
South Sea scheme was buoyed up by nothing 
but the folly and rapaciousness of tndivi- 
duals, which became go blind and extrava 
gant, that Blunt was able to {mpose upon 
the whole nation, and make tools of thr 
other directors, to serve his own purpoac 
and that of a few associates. When thi: 
projector found that the South Bea stoch 
did not rise according to hig expectation 








an officer who acts as chairinan during a 
sitting. The of the Howse of Com- 
mons is & member of the house, elected, at 
the commencement of a parilament, by a 
majority of votes to act as chairman or pre- 
sident, in putting questions, reading bills, 
keeping order, and carrying into execution 
the resolutions of the house. The Speaker 
is not to deliver his sentiments upon any 
question ; but it ia his duty to interrupt a 
member whose language {is indecoroy*, or 
who wanders from the subject of debate ; he 
may also atop a debate, to remind the house 
of any standing order, or established mode 
of proceeding, which he sees about to be vio- 
lated. He, however, submits everything to 
the decision of the house. If the number 
of votes on the two sides of the question be 
equal, he may decide tt by his own; but 
otherwise he cannot vote. When the house 





SPEOIF’IC ( 
in Medicine, a 
tainly cures some 


apecuilar sogt: Lat. 
which cither po 
particular disease cr ts 


less fallible with regard to it than other 


remedies. 

SPECIFICA*TION (species, a peculiar 
sort; and facto, I make: Zat.), the forma} 
description of an invention for which les- 


tera patent have been obtained, required 
by the law to be filed in the patent office 
within six months of thelr date, otherwise 
they become void.——Also, amongst build- 
ers, the statement of the work required to 
be done, upon which the builder’s contract 
is founded. 

BPECIFIO GRAVITY. (See Graviry.) 

SPE/CIMEN (Lat.), a sample or small por- 
tion of anything; intended to exhibit the 
kind and quality of the whole,or of some 
thing not exhibited, 


resolves itself into a committee, the chair 
is filled by a temporary chairman, and the 
Speaker is then capable of addressing the 
house on any subject, like a private mem- 
ber. He issues warrants to the Clerk of 
the Crown even during the recess, to make 
out new writs for the election of members 
when seats are vacant. He receives a sa- 
lary of 6000l.a year, and jie is supplied with 
a furnished residence. It is customary to 
make him a peer when he retires. In the 
House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, keeper 
of the Great Seal, or other person holding 
the King’s conimission, {3 ex-officio Speaker; 
be can speak and vote on any question. 
SPE’CIALTY (specialitas, peculiarity: 
Lat.), in Law, a termapplied to a contract 
evidenced by an instrument under seal, 
thereby differing from what is called simple 
contract. Specialties are, after debts of re- 
cord, entitled to priority in the distribution 
of assets, and are not presumed to be satia- 
fied until after twenty years; while simple 
contracts are extinguished by the statute of 
limitations In slx. 
SPE’/CIE, in Commerce, gold or silver 
coin, in distinction from paper money. 
SPH'OIES (Lat.). In Natural History, such 
animals or vegetables as may be presumed 
to have descended from the same ancestors 
are said to belong to the same species. 
Such beings are Hable to vary from the fn- 
fluence of circumstances. Whether the va- 
nation is indefinite or restricted within 
certain limits is a question upon which 
naturalists are divided, and the solution 
of which is attended with much difficulty. 
Different races from the same parents are 
called varieties. (See GENUS.) In Logic,a 
predicable, which is considered as express- 
ing the whole essence of the individuals of 
which it ts affirmed. This essence consists 
of two parts, the material part or genus, 
and the destructive part or difference: 
thus, a ‘quadruped’ has for ‘ genus’ animal, 
and for ‘difference’ the having four legs. 
Species and genus are werely relative 
terms: thus, & horse belongs to the spe- 
cies quadruped, but a quadruped belongs 
to the species animal. A species, when i 
cated of individuals, stands in the same rela- 
tion to them as the genus to the species. 
With regard to a lower species {t is a genus, 
while with regard to a bigher it is a species. 


SPEC'TACLES (specto, I look at: Lat.), 
an optical instrument for assisting the 
sight, With short-sighted persons, the crya- 
talline humour, being too convex, brings 
the rags to a focua before they reach the 
retina; concave lenses remedy this, because 
they make the rays to enter the eye with 
more divergence, and therefore to be longer 
without coming to a focus. With elderly 
persons, the crystalline humour, being too 
flat, does not bring the rays to a focus as 
soon as they have reached the retina. Con- 
vex lenses remedy this, because they make 
the rays to enter the eye with less diverg- 
ence, and therefore cause them to come 
sooner to a focus, Spectacles seem to have 
been firat used about the latter end of the 
18th century. (See OpTics.} 

SPECTRE (spectrum: Lat.), an appear- 
ance destitute of external reality affecting a 
person’s organs of sight when the body is 
in an abnormal state, 

SPEOC’TROSCOPH (spectrum, Lat), scopeo, 
I examine: @r.), an instrument employed 
for the examination of the spectra of the 
light from the sun, planets, and fixed stars, 
and for the measurement of the lines and 
bands of shade and colour, as to breadth, 
distance, and position. (See SPECTRUM, 
and SPROTRUM ANALYSIS } 

SPE’CTRUM. If a beam of sunlight ts 
admitted into a dark room through a hole 
in a shutter, and allowed to fall upon a 
prism of glass, the emergent beam will be 
decomposed, and the solar or prismatic 
spectrum will be seen upon the wall orany 
white surface placed to receive it, At the 
bottom ts red, and to this succeed orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, each 
gradually changing into the next. "rhis ex- 
periment proves that common ght is not 
homogeneous, but compounded of rays of 
various colours, which become separated 
by reason of their different refrangibilitles. 
The series of colours thus produced 1s 
called the solar spectrum. By means of a 
suitable contrivance, the coloured rays ob- 
tained from a sunbeam may be again col- 
lected into a beam of white light. If an 
of the colours of the apectrnm be experi- 
mented on, it will be found that it cannot 
be decomposed; in other words, the original 
beam has been divided into homogeneous 
rays. 
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SPECTRUM ANAL‘YSIS. It hae long 
been known that the@solar spectrum (see 
the last articlé) is marked by transverse 
dark lines, of which some hundreds have 
been counted. When the light of a flame 
is transmitted through a giass priam, the 
spectrum produced exhibits certain bright 
transverse lines whenever certain metallic 
substances are burnt in the flame. Expcri- 
ment showedthat the same substance always 
produced the same kind of line and in the 
same part of the spectram. The presence 
of the lines in the spectrum might, there- 
fore, be regarded as a proof of the presence 
of the respective metals, For example, ifa 
emali quantity of common galt (chloride of 
sodium) be burnt, a bright yellow line ap- 
pears in the spectrum ina particular posi- 
tion, It has been ascertained that a quan- 
tity of sodium, lees than the three millionth 
part of a milligramme,can be easily detected 
in thig way, and thus this is infinitely the 
most delicate test that can be applied to the 
detection of sodium. Again, if a lithium 
compound be projected into the flame, two 
sharply-defined lines at once make their ap- 
pearance, ore being of a weak yellow, the 
other of a bright red. Thus a quantity of 
lithium, less than the millionth part of a 
milliigramme, may be detected by the eye. 
Another curious result of this new method 
of analysis has been the detection of new 
clementary substances, the existence of 
which had not been previously tmagined. 
It is by meana of spectrum analysis that 
chemists have discovered the three metals, 
thaliium, csesium, and rubidium, 
SPECULATION (speculor, I watch for: 
Lat.), in Commerce, the act or practice of 
buying articles of merchandize, or any pur- 
chasenble commodity whatever, in expec- 
tation of a rise of price and of selling the 
same at aconsiderable advance, In this it 
is distinguished from regular trade, in 
which the profit expected is the difference 
hetween the retailand wholesale prices; or 
the difference of price in the place where 
the goods are purchased, and the place to 
which they are to be carried for mar- 
ket. Speculation on a Jarge scale, upon the 
principle of monopolising; or that kind of 
speculation which consists in the purchase 
and sale of shares in public companies, as 
wellas ‘dabbling’ in the stocks , and a varie- 
ty of other hazardous transactions which 
might be named; are different species of 
gambling, and are often no less rujinous. 
SPEO’ULUM (LZat.), in Optica, any polish- 
ed body employed for the purpose of re- 
flecting’ light; but it is generally under- 
stood to mean a metallic surface, one of 
giass being termed a mirror.—SPEOULUM 
MRTAL, or that of which the mirrors of re- 
flecting telescopes are made, usually consists 





of two parts of copper and one of tin ; and its | Sp. 


whiteness is Improved by a little arsenic. 
SPECULUM, In Surgery, an instrument 
far datlating and keeping open a wound, in 
order to examine it attentively. 

SPEECH (specan, to speak: Saz.), the 
faculty of expressing thoughts by words 
or articulate seunds, (See LaneuacE.) 

GPELL (spel, a story or tale: Ang. Saz.), 
mny form of words supposed to possess 8 


~ 
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don macro 
blunt-headed cacholot, which lives in the 
warmer seas and attains the length of 


the blubber of this whale. 





| SPITS 


magical virtue. Spells have been used in 
all ages; and were very common among 
the ancients. 

SPELT (epeltre: Teud.), aspecias of grain 

oe genus Triticum; calied also German 
wheat. 
SPEL‘TER, the commercial name of zinc ; 
about 67,000 tons of it are used perannam, 
throughout the world; of which 44,000 tons 
are rolled in sheets. 

SPERM, or BPERMACE'TI, the unctnous 
maf€er contained in the head of the Cato- 
cephalus, the sperm whale or 


eighty feet. Spermaceti vilis obtained fromn 


SPHA'CELUS (sphakelos: Gr.), in Medi- 
cine and Surgery, gangrene, or mortifica- 
tion of the flesh of a living animal. Also, 
caries or a decay af the bone. Hence, to 
sphacelate, to mortify ; and sphacelation, the 
process of hecoming gangrenous. 

SPHENE, a mineral substance, found 
amorphous and in cryatals. It is composed 
of nearly equal parts of oxide of titanium, 
silica, and lime. Its colours are various, 
inclining oither to grey, yellow, brown, or 
different shades of green. 

SPHERE (sphaira: Gr), in Geometry, 2 
solid body, such as would be formed by the 
revolution of a circle about its diameter, as 
anaxis Its surface iain every part equally 
distant from a point called its centre. Its 
area is equal to the pcrimeter of its great 
circle, multiplied by its diameter; and its 
solid contents are equal to its surface multi- 
pled by one-third of its radius,_—- SPHERE, 
in Astronomy, the concave orb or expanse 
which invests our globe, and in which the 
heavenly bodies appear to be fixed, at an 
equal distance from theeye. The ancients 
called the orbits of the different planeta, 
and the space occupted by the fixed stars, 
spheres; thus, the sphere of Jupiter, the 
sphere of the fixed stars, &c. In the Ptole- 
matic astronomy, the spheres were supposed 
to be solid, and transparent; to revolve 
about a common centre, independently 
of one another, each carrying its planet, 
&c. along with it.——SPHERE, in Geo- 
graphy, a representation of the earth on 
the surface of a globe; showing the posi- 
tion of the equator, ecliptic, meridian, &c. 
When the poles are in the horizon, the 
ancients called it a rtght sphere; when in 
the zenith, a paraliel sphere; and when in 
any other position, an obleque sphere, 

SPHERICAL, relating to the sphere. 
Thus Spherical geometry, that branch of geo- 
metry which treats of spherical magnitudes, 
trigonometry by which we compnie the 
sides and angles of spherical triangies,—— 
herical truangie, & triangle formed by the 
mutual intersection of three great circles 
of the sphere. Spherical excess, the sum by 
which any three angles of any triangle on 
the surface of a sphere or a#pheroid, ex- 
ceeds two right angles. 

SPHER‘ICS, the doctrine of the aph 
particularly of the several circles describ 
on its surface, with the method of praject- 
ing the same on a plane; the dootrine of 










































































SPHEROID) 
Ita properties considered as a geometrical 


body. 

SPHEROID’ (sphaira, a aphere ; and eidos, 
form: Gr.), a body or figure approaching to 
a sphere, but not perfectly spherical. A 
spheroid is either oblate or prolate. The 
earth fs found to be an oblate spheroid, that 
is, fatted at the poles; whereas an opinion 
had been formed by some astronomers, 
that it was a prolate or oblong sphere. 

SPHEROSIDE'RITE (spharra, a sphere} 
and sidéros, iron: Gr.), in Mineralog;, & 
substance found in the basaltic compact 
Java of Steinheim. It isa granular variety 
of spathose carbonate of fron. 

SPHER’ULE (epherula: Lat), a little 
globe or spherical body. Thus when mer- 
cury is poured upon a plane, it divides itself 
into a great number of minute spherules, 

SPHER’/ULITE (same deriv.), in Mine- 
ralogy, & variety of obsidian or pearl-stone, 
found in rounded grains. 

BPHINO'TER (sphinkter ; from sphingo, I 
bind: Gr.),in Anatomy, the name of several 
muscles, whose office is to shut or close the 
aperture round which they are placed. 

SPHIN'GIDA, or BSPHINGIUNA, in En- 
tomology, a tribe of moths of which the 
ponus Sphinx 18 the type. To this tribe 

elong the humming-bird hawk-moth 
(Macroglossa stellatarum), and the death’s 
head moth (Acherontia atropos), They ex- 
tract the honey of flowers by means of a 
long proboscis whilst hovering on the 
wing. The larvahas 16 legs, as amongst the 
butterflies, 

SPHINX (Gr.), in Antiquity, an emblema- 
tical figure, composed of the head of a man 
or woman, and the body of a lion, to which, 
when it was adopted by the Greeks, wings 
were added. There were also sphinxes 
with the heads of rams (crio-sphinges) and 
nawks (hieraco-sphinzes), The most cele- 
brated sphinx is the great one near the 
pyramids of Geezeh, which has forelegs 50 
feet long.—According to the Grecian 
poets, a sphinx infested the city of Thebes 3 
and devoured its inhabitants, until a riddle 
proposed by it was solved, This was done 
by Gidipus, who slew it, whereupon the 
Thebans in gratitude made him thoir king. 
This riddle was as follows: ‘ What creature 
js that which goes tn the morning upon 
four ; at noon, upon two; and in the even- 
ing, upon three legs?’ Cidipus answered, 
‘It is man; who, in his infancy, crawis 
upon all four, walks afterwards on two, till 
old age brings him to his staff, which con- 
atitutes three legs.’ 

SPI'OA, a star of the first magnitade in 
the Virgin ; the a Virgints of astronomers, 

SPI‘OULA (the plural of spiculum, a jave- 
Hn: Dat.), accretions of silicious or calcar- 
eous particles embedded tn and supporting 
the soft fleshy portions of many animals of 
low organization. The manties or outer 
ccats of several shell-less molluscs contain 
calcarcous spicula, and the bark of many 
fiexible corals (Gorgoniade), and some 
Btony corals (the true coral, for example) are 
composed entircly of these bodies, The 
akin of some echinoderms, especially the 
worm-like genera, is strengthened by cal- 
careous spicula. The skeletons of a great 
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number of sponges are composed of these 
bodies, which in one division are siliceous, 
in anotber calcareous, Strictly speaking 
the term should be applied to the needle 
and pin-shaped forms, but it has been ex- 
tended toevery form of these bodies, hooked 
tri radiate, stellate, egg-shaped, wheet- 
shaped, &c. They are frequently very 
minute, and their regular forms are then 
pretty objects for the microscope, 

SPIDERS form the order Araneidea in 
the class arachnida, They are distinguish- 
ed from other articulata by the head be- 
ing continuous with the cheat and form- 
ing a part called cephalo-thorax, by the 
possession of falces, organs on the head 
which take the place of antennw, and 
armed with claws perforated with a poison 
duct, and by the possession of four pairs of 
legs. The abdomen consists of one piece, 
and at the posterior end are situate the 
perforated prominences called spinnerets, 
through which the lines issue that form 
the web At the anterior end of the under- 
side of the abdomen are placed the respira- 
tory apertures. The eses are siniple, not 
compound, and are two, six, or eight in 
number. The sexes are distinct, the females 
being usually larger. Their eggs are laid 
in clusters, and are usually protected by 
some sort of nest or cocoon made of web. 
The young do not undergo any proper 
metamorphoses, but they change their 
integument several times before they ar- 
rive at maturity. Spiders are found in all 
parts of the world, the number of specics 
being great. Some of them possess the 
poisonous matter in such quantity that 
their attack is dreaded hy man. 

SPIDER MONKIES are so called on ac- 
count of the slenderness of their bodies 
and limbs. They live in trees tn South 
America. The tail is a prehensile organ of 
wonderful flexibility, which is always in 
motion coiling and uncolling. By this 
they hang from a branch, or swing theni- 
selves from treetotree. The absence of a 
thumb from the hands 1s another remark- 
able part of their structure. They are mild 
in disposition and ensily tamed. They 
form the genus Ateles of zoologists, 

BPIYDERWORT, a name given to herba 
ceous plants of the genus 7radescantia, ou 
account of the glutinous nature of their 
juice, which may be drawn out in long 
threads. 

SPIKE (spica: Lat.), in Botany, a species 
of inflorescence, in which sessile flowera 
are placed on a simple peduncle, As in 
wheat, lavender, &c.——In Gunner!" to spike 
@ gun, is to fill up the touchhole of a piece 
of ordnance, by driving a nafl forcibly into 
it, to render it unserviceable, 

BSPI'KENARD (apica nardt, a spike of 
nard: Zat.),a plant brought from the Bast 
Indies, and therefore sometimes called nar- 
dus Indica, The spikenard of the ancients 
is supposed to have been the Nardostachys 
Jatamansi, nat. ord. Valerianacea, the root 
of which is, at present, much esteemed in 
the East ag a perfume. 

SPI’NAL CORD, sometimes called Spinal 
Marrow, in Anatomy, {fs that part of the 
nervous system which ig inclosed in the 
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apinal column of vertebrate animals. At 
its upper end it fs in cOnnection with that 
part of the human brain called the medulla 
oblongata, and {s continued to the first or 
second lumbar vertebra, giving off in its 
course thirty-one pairs of nerves, each hav- 
ing two roots. It has been proved that sen- 
sation depends upon the posterior root, and 
the power of voluntary motion upon the 
anterior root. The spinal cord is composed 
of white and gray nervous matter, the white 
being on the outside, 

SPINE (spina, the back bone: Lat.), the 
column of bones in the back of the verte- 
brate animals, (See VERTEBR2.)——Spine, 
in Botany, a thorn, or sharp process from 
the woody part ofa plant. It differs from a 
prickle, which proceeds from the bark. A 
spine sometimes terminates a branch or 
leaf; and sometimes is axillary, growing at 
the angle formed by the branch or leaf with 
theatem. The wild apple, the sloe, &c., are 
armed with spines or thorne ; the gooseberry- 
bush, the bramble, and the rose have 
prickles. Spines are branches the develop- 
ment of which has been arrested. Aculei 
or prickles are a kind of hardened hair. 

SPINE’L (spinelle: Fr.), 8 subspecies of 
ruby, of different colours, red, brown, yel- 
low, and sometimes blue ; it consists chiefly 
of alumina and magnesia, witha colouring 
matter consisting sometimes of oxide of 
chromium, but generally of oxide of iron. 

SPINELLA'NE, a dodecaédral variety of 
Zeolite, of a blueish or brownish colour; and 
consisting of silica, alumina, and soda. 

SPINE (espinette: Fr.), a musical 
stringed instrument, now no longer in use. 
Jt differed from the harpsichord in little 
else than size. Like that instrument, it 
was somewhat in the form of a barp, and 
was, indeed, called a couched harp. 

SPIN'NING, in Manufactures, the act or 
artof uniting fibres of silk, flax,hemp, wool, 
hair, or other materials, into thread. It 
is either performed on the wheel with a dis- 
taff and spindle ; or by machinery. Among 
the Greeks and Romans spinning was the 
chief employment of the women ; the rites 
of marriage directed their attention to it; 
and the distaff and fleece wero not only the 
emblems, but the objects of the most im- 
portant domestic dutiesof a wife. 

SPIN'NING JENNY, a machineinvented 
by Hargreaves, in 1767, which enabled one 
person to spin from 80 to 120 threads as 
easily as a single thread previously. It 
was adapted for spinning only the softer 
descriptiggs of yarn, which were used in 
weft; being incapable of giving the firm- 
ness and hardness required in that which 
was used a3 warp; and it was soon super- 
seded by the spinning frame of Arkwright, 
which could spin any number of threada, of 
any degree of hardness and fineness, and 
required only to be fed with cotton, and to 
have the threads joined when broken. 

SPI'‘NOZISM, the doctrines or principles 
ot Spinoza, & Sew of Amsterdam, 
1634, He attempted to deduce from a few 
axioms, that ‘there can be no substance 
but God; whatever is, is in God; and no- 
thing can be conceived without God,’ 

SPIN’STER, in Law, the common title by 
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which an unmarried woman without rank 
or distinction is designated. Ouriously 
enough we Gnd on thetombs of marrted 
women amongst the ancient Romans, the 
epithet ‘lanifica,’ spinster. King Alfred in 
his will called the women of his family ‘ the 
spindle side’; and Egbert, when he en- 
tailed his estates on his male descendants 
to the exclusion of the females, said: ‘to 
the spear side, and not to the spindle side.’ 
SPRY RACLES (spiraculum, from apiro, I 
breathe: Zat.3, in Entomology, the pores 
by which air enters the trachem of Insecta. 
BPI’RAL (speira, anything wound round 
another: Gr.), in Geometry, a curve which 
winds round a centre, and in ite progress 
continually increases ite distance from that 
centre. The fusee or spring of a watch give 
a good idea of this curve. There are various 
kinds of spirals, which have received 
their names from their inventors or their 
properties; thus the Spiral of Archimedes, 
the pi perbolte spiral, &c. (See HELIX.) 
SPIRE, in Architecture, a steeple that 
continually diminishes as it ascends, whe- 
ther conically or pyramidally. The highest 
spire in England is that of Salisbury, 404 
feet above the level of the ground, or 64 
feet higher than the crossof St Paul's, and 
doubie the height of the Monument, near 
London bridge.——The term spire was used 
by the ancients for the base of a column, 
and sometimes for the astragal or torus. 
BPI IT (spirtus: Lat.), in Metaphysics, 
an incorporeal being or intelligence. 
SPIRITS, any inflammable liquor obtain- 
ed by distillation; as brandy, rum, &c. 
Ordinary spirits contain from 50 to 52 per 
cent, of alcohol; spirits of wine, from 62 to 
67 per cent. ; rectified spirits, from 82 to 85 
per cent. What is called proof spirit con- 
tains 49} per cent. by weight of real alco- 
hol, and has a specific gravity at 60° Fahr. 
of 09198. When spirit is sald to be any 
number over proof, the cxpression means 
that 100 gallons of it would take that num- 
ber of gallons of water to reduce ft to proof 
strength ; thus 100 gals. of spirit 10 over 
proof, would require 10 gals. of water to re- 
duce it to proof; the result of the mixture 
being 110 gals. at proof, (See ALCOHOL.) 
SPIRITUAL COURT, one held by a Bi- 
shop or other ecclesiastic, or their repre- 
sentative, 
SPIRIT LEVEL. (See LEVEL.) 
BPIR/ITUALISM (spiritus,a spirit: Lat), 
as distinguished from Materialism, that 
system which supposes everything real, to 
be spirit: what is called the external world 
being a succession of notions impressed on 
the mind by the Deity—which was the opin- 
ion of Berkeley ; ora mere educt of the mind 
—which was that of Fichte. 
SPLANCHNOL‘OGY (aplanchnon, the in- 
ternal parts of the body; and logos, a dle- 
course: @7.), in Medi science, a treatise 
or description of the viscera; also the doc- 
trine of diseases of theinternal parts of the 


ody. 

SPLEEN (aplén: Gr.), in Anatomy,a soft, 
spongy substance, situated on the left side, 
between the eleventh and twelfth false 
ribs, and covered with a firm membrane, art 
sing from the peritoneum. It is of an ova) 
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form, about one-fifth smaller than theliver: 
hollow towards the stomach, and convex 
towards the diaphragm and ribs; it is, how- 
ever, not unfrequently irregular, and has 
many fissures. The use of the spleen has 
been much controverted ; but the moat pro- 
bable opinion seems to be, that it serves to 
render more flutd the blood, out of which 
the bile fs to be afterwards secreted ; and 
that by this means obstructions, which 
must otherwise be frequent, are prevented, 
and the secretion of the bile promotéej. In 
figurative language we use the word spleen 
for ili-humour ; as, to vent one's spleen. 

SPLENI’TIS (Gr.; from splén, the spleen), 
in Medicine, inflammation of the spleen. 

SPLENT (splint, a splinter: Dan.), in the 
Veterinary art, & callous substance or in- 
sensible awelling on the shank-bone of a 
horse. 

SPLIOE,a term in common use with sea- 
men, &c., signifying to separate the strands 
of the two ends of a rope, and unlte them 
by a particular manner of interweaving 
them ; or to unite the end of a rope to any 
part of another by a like interweaving of 
the strands 

SPLINT (splint, a splinter: Dan), in 
Surgery, a piece of wood or paste-board 
shaped so as conveniently to support a bro- 
ken or debilitated limb. 

SPLINTERY, in Mineralogy, that frac- 
ture of minerals which fs almost even, but 
exhibits small splinters or scales thicker at 
one end than the other, and adhering by 
their thicker end to the broken surface. 

SPOD'UMENE (spodos, wood ashes : Gr), 
®& mineral occurring in laminated masses 
easily divisible into prisms with rhomboi- 
dal bases; the lateral faces shining and 
pearly, the cross fracture uneven and aplin- 
tery. Before the blowpipe itexfollates into 
Nittle scales of an ash colour, whence its 
name. It consists of silica, alumina, and 
Hithia, It is called also triphane, 

GBPON’DEE (spondeios, from apondé, a 
Nbation—at which slow, solemn melodies, 
chiefly in this measure, were used: Gr.), in 
the Latin and Greek prosody, a poetic foot 
of two long syllables.— — Spondaic Verse, an 
hexameter line in which the two last feet 
are spondees, instead of being a dactyl and 
a spondee. 

SPONGES, aquatic animals of such low 
organization that their vegetable nature 
has been frequently asserted They may be 
roughly described as a mass of uniform ani- 
mal matter (sarcode) without any visible 
organs, disposed upon and around a skele- 
ton or frame-work which may be calcareous, 
atlicious or horny and elastic, the last being 
the condition of the skeleton in the sponges 
which we employ for domestic purposes. In 
the great majority of the calcareous and 
silicious sponges the skeleton {s composed 
of ‘spicula,’ that fs, detached pieces shaped 
like needles, pins, crosses, stars, anchors, 
hooks, and many other forms. These are 
pretty objects for the microscopic observer. 
The external forms of sponges are Bhat f 
varied, cup-shaped, finger-shaped, b a 
like, encrusting, &c.; and the size varies 
strom @ minute gapeck to the dimensions of 
three or four feet. Only one genus (Spon- 
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gilla) has been found in fresh wator; the 
reat are marine, an¢, invariably attached to 
rocks, stones, or plants. They derive sus- 
tenance from the medium in which they 
live,which conveya their food (perhaps both 
minute animal and vegetable particles) 
into and along the canals by which they are 
permeated. Oiliary action has been de 
tected {n some of them, and perhaps it ex- 
{sta in all thespecies. They are propagated 
by ova, by gemmation, and by spontaneous 
division. Sponges are found fossil in the 
chalk, and are frequently einbedded in the 
filuts of that formation. The sponges of 
commerce are chiefly procured from the 
Mediterranean and the American coast, 
being brought up by divers from conast- 
dGerable depths. When the gelatinous matter 
has been removed from the fibrous skeleton 
it fs washed and dried. The coarse kind 
comes from the Bahamas and Florida; the 
finer kinds, known as Turkey sponge, from 
the Mediterranean, the best being procured 
at the Oyclades, The divers will sometimes 
descend to the depth of 30 fathoms for them, 
About 600,000lbs. of sponge are annually 
imported into England. 

SPON’GIOLE (spongiolus, literally, alittle 
sponge: Lat), in Vegetable Physiology, 
organs which derive their name from being 
composed of cellular spongy tissue. They 
are situated at the end of the root, and by 
imbibing the fluids which are in contact 
with them, enable plants to absorb the 
nourishment and moisture necessary tu 
their growth. 

SPON’SOR (a surety; from apondeo, 1% 
pledge myself ; Lat.), one who binds himself 
to answer for another, and is responsible 
for his default. Hence, sponsor, in baptism, 
faa surety for the moral education of the 
child baptised 

BPONTA’NEOUS (spontaneus; frum 
sponte, of one’s own accord: Lat.), an 
epithet for things that act by their own 
impulse, or without any apparent external] 
agency; as, the spontaneous ignition of 
certain suvstances which, of themselves, 
will burst into a flame, 

SPOON’BILL, a name given to some 
grallatorial birds belonging to the genus 
Platalea, of which the white species 
is very common in the old continent, and 
the roseate in the new. It is named from 
the shape of its bill, which is somewhat like 
& spoon or spatula, 

SPOON’-DRIFT, 8 sea term for ashowery 
sprinkling of salt water, swept from the 
surface in a tempest. 

SPORADIC (sporadtkoa, scatt.red : @7.), 
in Medicine, an epithet for such diseases ag 
attack but few persons at atime; in contra- 
distinction to epidemic. 

SPORANGI (spora, seed ; and angeton, 
B veasel: Gr.), the cage in which the spores 
or ovules of the ferns, mosses, and many 
other cryptogamic plants is contained. 

SPORHS, or SPORULES (pore, a seed: 
Gr.), cellular bodies in the cryptogamic 

lants from which new plants are produced, 

hey are equivalent to the ovules of the 
higher orders of plants. They haveno defi- 
nite points of growth, but send forth young 
Plants from any part of their surface 
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united in definite numbers, 

B8POTS, in Astronofmhy, dark places ob- 
served on the sun, moon, and planets, The 
spots on the sun vary ; whilst those on the 
moon and planets remain the same, and by 
their motion make the rotation of those 
bodies manifest. (See Sun.) 

SPOUT‘ING FLUIDS. If an aperture is 
made in the upper surface of any pipe, and 
communicating with a reservoir of fluid, 
the latter, but for the resistance of the air, 
and the friction at the aperture, would 
spout toa height equal to that of the highest 
particle of fluidin the reservoir. If there 
{s an aperture in the side of a vessel, which 
ig full of water, the latter will spout to the 
greatest distance when the aperture is in 
the middle, and, to the same distance, from 
apertures which are equidistant from the 
middle. If there is a short pipe in the 
aperture, the fluid will spout from it to 
the greatest distance, when it is inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of 45°, and to 
the same distance, with {inclinations equi- 
distant, from 45°, for example, from in- 
clinations of 40° and 50°, 
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by boiling the young shoots of the Abies 
nigra, and concentrating the decoction by 
evaporation. 

SPUNK, or TovcHwoop, a name given 
to some fungi belonging to the genus 
Polyporua, especially P. fomentarius, soaked 
in a solution of nitre; it is used for kindling 
matches and tobacco, under the name of 
Amadou or German tinder. 

SPURGE (épurge: Fr.; from purgo, 1 
purge ;: Lat.),a name given to plants belong- 
ing @to the genus Zuphorbia.——Spurge- 
laurel, the Daphne laureola, & shrub.—— 
Spurge-olive, the mezereon, a shrub of the 
genus Daphne. : 
_BQUAD’RON (escadron: Fr.), in Military 
affairs, a body of cavalry usually from 100 
to 200.——Squadron of ships, a division of a 
fleet, employed on a particular expedition, 
and commanded by a vice or rear-admiral, 
or a commodore. 

S8QU A’LUS (Lat.), in Ichthyology, a genus 
of sharks. [See SHARK.) 

SQUARE, in Geometry, a quadrilateral 
figure, whose angles are right angles, and 
sides equal; that is, making its angles right 
angles. Also the area formed by means of a 
given lineal measure; as a square foot, 4 





SPORI'DIA (apora, seed: Gr.), spores 


SPRING, the season of the year when 
increasing solar heat restores the energy of ; 
vegetation. In the northern hemisphere, |! 
it begins when the sun enters Aries, that | 
{a, about the 21st of March; and ends atthe | 


square yard,&c.—~ Square, inArithmetic,the 
product or any number multiplied by itself, 
——Among Mechanics, an instrument for 
squaring their work.——In Miltary affairs, 





summer sulstice.——Spring, tn Mechanics, 
denotes a thin piece of tempered steel, or 
other elastic substance; which, being 
wound up, serves to put several machines 
in motion by its elasticity: such is the 
spring of a clock, watch, &c.—Spring, in 
Physical Geography, a fountain of water, 
or issue of water from the earth, or the 
basin of water at the place of its issue. 
From springs proceed rivulets, and rivulets 
united form rivers. Rain penetrates the 
ground, and oozes into and through certain 
strata, but, being obstructed by other 
strata, it forms cavities and subterraneous 
reservoirs at various depths, many of which, 
when full, force their way out of the ground, 
and constitute springs. That reservoirs of 
water exist beneath the surface of the 
earth is manifest from what is observed 
in sinking Artesian wells, which see, 
SPRIT’-SAIL, in Vessels, a sail attached 
to a yard which hangs under the bowsprit. 
A small boom or pole which crosses the 
sail of a boat Miagotially, from the mast to the 
upper sternmost corner, is termed a sprit. 
SPRUCE FIRS, coniferous trees belong- 
ing to the genus Abies. They are distin- 
guished grom pines by the cones bein 
pendent, the carpels not being thickene 
at the tip, and the solitary leaves more or 
less two rauked. The Norway spruce (A. 
excelsa) ia a lofty and valuable timber tree. 
The black and white spruce (A. nigra and 
A, alba) are Canadian trees. From the 
young twigs of the former spruce beer is 
made, The-red spruce (A. rubra) is a native 
of Nova Scotia; the Hemlock spruce (4. 
canadensis) of North America. 
SPRUCE-BEDR, a liquor prepared by fer- 
menting a mixture consisting of water, 
molasses, bruised pimento and ginger, and 
essence of spruce; the last being prepared 





a body of soldiers formed into a square.—— 
Square-root, in Arithmetic, a number which, 
multiplied in itself, produces the square 
number: thus, 2 is the square-root of 4.—— 
Square-rigged, is said of a vessel when her 
principal sails are extended by yards sus- 
pended by the middle, and not by stays, 
gaffs, booms, and lateen yards. Thus a 
shipand brig are square-rigged veasels.—— 
Square-sail, a sail extended to a yard Bus- 
pended hy the middle. 

SQUAR/ROUS (squarrosus, rough: Lat.), 
in Botany, a term applied to parts of plants 
which are covered with processes that 
spread at right angles. A squarrous calyx 
consists of scales very widely divaricating. 

SQUILL (squilla; from skilla: Gr), the 
name of plants belonging to the genus 
Seilia, nat. ord, Lillaces. From the bul- 
bous root of some of the species a medi- 
cinal preparation is made. In large doses, 
squill is a purgative and emetic ; in smaller, 
a powerful expectorant; and in combina- 
tion with other remedies, a diuretic. 

SQUIR’REL, the name given to smail 
rodent mammals of the genus Sciurus, cha- 
racterized by theirlower incisors being very 
compressed, and the tail being long and 
bushy. The species are found in many parta 
of the world, inhabiting woods and feeding 
on nuta and fruits. The British species (8. 
vulgaris) Jays up a store of nuts for winter, 
in hollow trees or in the earth, It diaplays 
great agility in leaping from branch to 
branch. 

STA’BAT MA/’TER, the commencing 
words of a Latin hymn, of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, which has been repeatedly 
set to music by the great masters, 

STACCA’TO (separated: Ztal.), in Muaic, 
a term indicating that the notes to which 
it is affixed are to De dewecnet: in a marked 









STACTE | 


way, from each other. It fs nearly the 
same as ato, 

STAC’TE (stakté; fram stazo, I fall in 
drops: Gr, a fatty, resinous, and very 
odoriferous kind of gum, of the nature of 
Hquid myrrh, It ia very valuable when 
pure; butit is supposed that we have none 
but what is adulterated, and that what is 
Bo called {8 liquid atorax. 

STA’DIUM (stadion, Niterally that wafch 
stands fast ; a stundard : Gr.),in Antiqnity, 
an open oblong area, for gymnastic txer- 
cises. Vitruvius describes it as a space 125 
geometrical paces long, terminated at the 
twoextremes with two posts, called by the 
Romans carcer and meta. Around the sta- 
dium was raised a mound of earth, where 
the spectators were placed to see the feats 
of the athletw,. There were also other sta- 
dia covered over with colonnades and por- 
ticos, serving for the sameexercises in bad 
weather, ——~ Stadium, an ancient no ee 











measure, the extent of which {is not cer- 
tainly known: and which, probably, was 
different in different places. Eratosthenes 
calculated the length of a meridian to be 
250,000 stadia; which, if his measurement 
was correct, would make a stadium to be | 
thetenth of an English mile. Possedonius 
calculated tbe length of the meridian to be 
240,000 stadia; which would give 9} stadia 
to the mile. 

STADT’HOLDER (stadhouder, city holder: 
Dut.), the title formerly given to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces belonging to 
the Republic of the United Netherlanda. 
William IV., Prince of Orange, was consti- | 
tuted the first general hereditary stadt- | 
holder, in 1747; the office ceased at the 
French conquest; and in 1814 the head of | 
the House of Orange was elevated to the 
regal dignity, which has been retained by 
his successors, 

STAFF, in Military affairs, an establish- 
ment of officers in various departments, 
attached to the commander of an army. 
The staff {s the medium of communication 
between the commander-in-chief and every 
department of an army.—~—An ensign of 
authority; a badge of office; as, a consta- 
ble’s staff. 

STAG, the male of the deer kind. 

STAG BEETLE, & common beetle in the 
aouth of England, su called from the large 
snagged and forked mandibles somewhat 
resembling the antlera of a stag. The 
male ig sometimes nearly three inches long, 
and of a brownish black colour, It is the 
Lacunus cervus of entomologists. 

STAGE (stage, a floor: Fr.; from statio, 
aastation: Lat.), in the Drama, the place of 
action and representation; included be- 
tween the pit and the sceties; and answer- 
ing to the proscenium, or pulpitum of the 
ancients. The word stage also often implies 
the whole dramatic art in composition and 
performance. 

STA’/GYRITE, an appellation given to 
Ariatotie from Stagira, a town in Macedonia, 
the placeof his birth. 

BSTALAOC'TITES (stalaktos, dropping: 
@r.), elongated concretions of carbonate of 
lime, hanging from the roofs of caves, It 
(s formed by the percolation of water hold- 
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ing bicarbonate of lime in solution. The 
carbonate fs left in‘’the solid form, when 
the second atom of carbonic acid and the 
water evaporate, 

STALAOTIT IO, in the form of stalactites, 
or pendent substances like icicles, 

STALAG™MITE (stulagmos, a dropping: 
Gr.), concretions produced on tke rs of 
caves, in the same way, and from the same 
cause, as stalactites (which see}, Some- 
times the stalactites and staJagmites unite 
and form pillars. 

STALK/‘ING, aterm used in sporting, and 
applied to a kind of screen, and sometimes 
to a horse, to hide the sportsman while he 
sets within shot, Hence the word stalking- 
horsets used for a pretence. 

STALL, the seat of a dignified clergyman, 
in a cathedral.——Also, an open shop in a 
market or fair.——Stallage, the right of 
erecting stalis in fairs; or rent paid for 
them. When they are fixed in the ground 
the money patd fg called pickage. 

STA/MEN (Zat.), in Botany, one of the 
bodies ina flower which secrete pollen, the 
fructifying principle. Whatever their 
number, for they vary considerably In this 
respect, the stamens form a whorl between 
the petals and the pistil. Each conslata of the 
filament and the anther, the latter contain- 
ing the fine dust called pollen ; the filament 
or atalk 1s sometimes absent. 

STAM’INIFEROUS, tn Botany, an epithet 
for those flowers which have stamens, and 
usually applied to those in which the pistils 
are wanting, 

STAMP, amark set upon things charge- 
able with duty to government, as evidence 
that the duty {s paid; as, the stump on a 
newspaper, the stamp on a bond or inden- 
ture, &c.——Any instrument for making 
impressions on other bodies, 

STAN’DARD, that which is established aa 
a rule or model, by the authority of respect- 
able opinions, or by general consent. Thus, 
Addison's writings furnish a good standard 
of pure, chaste, and elegant English com- 
position.__—In Botany, the upper petal or 
banner of a papilfonaceous corolla,—-—In 
Commerce, the original weight, measure, 
or coin, committed to the keeping of 
a magistrate, or deposited in some public 
place, to regulate, ndjnst, and try weights 
used by particular persons in traffic. The 
standard of gold coin {tg 22 parts of fine 
gold and 2 of alloy,in the pound troy, The 
standard of silver ig 11 oz. 2 dwts. of pure 
silver and 18 dwts. of alloy of copper. 
Whether gold or silver be above or below 
the standard {a found by assayingj"and the 
hydrostatical balance. The standard of 
measure, inade by Bird in 1760, to which 
great authority wasattached, was destroyed 
by the fire which consumed the two Housea 
of Parliament, in 1834-——STaANDARD, {n 
Military affairs, a flag or banner borne As a 
signal for the forming of troops intoa body, 
-——In Ship-bullding, an Inverted knee 
placed upon the deck inatead of beneath it 
with its vertical branch turned upwar 
from that which lies horizontally.—~—STan- 
DARDS, {n Horticulture, a term used to 
distinguish such frult-trees as are not 
trained against walla or grow in espaliers 
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STAN'NARIES (stagnum, tin: Lat.), the 
mines and works from which tin is dug 
and purified. Those of this country are 
found chiefly in Devonshire and Cornwall. 
——The Oourt of Stannarics is a court of 
record of Hmited jurisdiction for the ad- 
ministration of justice amongst the tin 
miners of Devon and Cornwall. It ts of 
great antiquity, and has been regulated by 
several acta of Parllament. The court is 
held at Truro, and the presiding judge is 
termed the Vice Warden. Froin his deci- 
sion there {a an appeal to the Lord Warden, 
assisted by two or more assessors, Members 
of the judicial committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, or judges of the Court of Chancery, or 
Courts of Common Law at Westminster. 

STAN’ZA (a station: tal), in Poetry, a 
number of lines or verses connected with 
each other; being a portion of a poem con- 
taining every variation of measure in that 
poem, Stanzas are said to have been first 
used in Italfan poetry. 

STA'/PLED (stapel: Belg.), a settled mart 
or emporium for the sule of certain articles. 
The king’s staple, as it was called, was for- 
merly established in certain ports of towns 
in England, and certain goods could not 
be exported, without being first brought 
to these places to be rated and charged 
with the duty imposed upon them. The 
principal commodities on which customs 
were levied were wool, skins, and leather, 
which being called ‘staple commodities,’ 
the term in time was applied to the prin- 
elpal commodities produced by a country 
either for exportation or home consump- 
tion.—~—The word staple is also used to 
signify the thread or pile of woo), cotton, 
or flax ; as, cotton is of a short, long, or 
Nne staple, 
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the living PENTACRINUS and CoMATULS 
belong. 2. The Ophiuridea, and 8. the Aa- 
teridea, The animals ineluded in these two 
tribes have a leathery, flexible integument, 
with or without calcareous plates, and a 
mouth which 1s placed at the middle of the 
underside, Tothe Ophturidea belong those 
species with a discoidal body and five long 
arms, into which the visceral cavity does 
not gnter; the sand-stars and brittle-stars 
of of coasts are examples. The Asteridea 
include the species with pentagonal or 
polygonal bodies, having the angles more 
or leas extended in the shape of arms, whi¢h 
contain prolongations of the stomach ; the 
cross fishes of our shores afford examples. 
The animals of both these tribes effect loco- 
motion by means of cirri or threadlike suck- 
ers, with which the armsare furnished, and 
by which they pull themselves slowly along. 

STARS. The members of our solar sys- 
tem have been treated of under the head 
PLANETS, and under the name of each; in 
the present article the fixed stars, those 
external to our system, will be considered, 
The division of the stars into constellations 
is only to be considered as a means of more 
readily referring to the more remarkable 
objects. This is effected by adding to the 
name of the constellation a letter from the 
Greek alphahet, as Alpha Lyre, Beta Orionia, 
the name of the constellation being usually 
in Latin. The easiest method of acquiring 
a knowledge of them is to use a celestial 
globe, which can he compared with the 
heavens at the different seasons of the year. 
(See CONSTELLATIONS.) ‘The stars have 
been usually classed according to their 
apparent lustre or magnitude. No more 
than six, or, under particularly favourable 





| circumstances seven, magnitudes can be 


STAR’-APPLE, a globular or olive-shaped | secn with the naked eye; but with the aid 
fleshy fruit, inclosing a stone of the same of the telescope much smaller stars can 


shape, It is produced by atree of the genus 
Chrysophyllum, nat. ord. Sapotaceew ; and is 
grown in the warm climates of America. 
It {is eaten by way of dessert. 
STAR‘BOARD, the right hand of ashipor 
boat, when looking towards the head or stem; 
port being employed for the opposite side. 
STAR’-CHAMBER, formerly a court of 
criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, 80 
called from its roof being ornamented with 
gilt stars, This court took upon itself to 
decide upon those cases of offence with 
regard to which the law was silent. It 
passed judgment without the intervention 
of a jury ; and differed from all other judi- 
clary coupts in this, that the latter were 
governed only by the common law, or fm- 
memorial custom, and acts of parliament ; 
whareas it often admitted for law the pro- 
clamations of the king in council. This 
court was abolished by stat. 16 Chas, I. 
BSTAR’-FISHES, a section of Echino- 
dermata,one of the classesof radiate animals. 
They abound on all coasts, and the majority 
may be at once recognised by their five 
arms or angles, diverging from a common 
centre. Sir Thomas Browne long ago 
noticed how ‘Nature among s#ea-stars 
chiefly delighteth fn five points.’ They 
may be divided into three tribes.—1. COri- 
nuidsa,to which the foss{l Encrinites, and 






be perceived. There are about 20 stars of 
the first magnitude, 70 of the second, 220 
of the third, 500 of the fourth, 690 of the 
fifth, and 1500 of the sixth. Whatever the 
apparent magnitudes of the stara may be, 
it ig only by the intensity of their light, 
and not by any measurable diameter, that 
they are distinguished from one another, 
The higher the power of the telescope the 
more do they contract into minute shining 
points. Sir John Herschel has proposed a 
new method of expressing the magnitudes 
of the stars; namoly, by determining photo- 
metrically the comparative intensities of 
their Hght, When this was done it was 
found that among stars of the first magni- 
tude, soine emitted only one-eighth of the 
Nght of others. Itisa matter of importance 
10 ascertain the intensity of the light of 
each considerable star,on account of the 
changes which the fight of some of them 
undergoes, The seven stars of the Great 
Bear, for example,are continually changing 
their brightness, and they take it in turn 
to be one brighter than the others. Again 
some stars vary periodically in light and 
lustre; Algol [which see] is one of these 
stars. A star in the centre of a nebula in 
Argus (» Argi) was of the fourth magnitude 
in 1677, but in 1844 it had become nearly 
as bright as Sirius, It is now gradually 





STAR-STONE | 


losing ita brilliancy. It {a also on record 
that several stars have suddenly appeared 
and afterwards vanished from the heavens. 
As to the distribution of the stars in space, 
it may be remarked that those of the three 
or four first classes seem to be pretty uni- 
formly scattered over the heavenly vault ; 
but looking at all magnitudes visible to 
the naked eye, they increase rapidly as we 
approach the milky way. From various 
observations that have been made, it Mems 
probable that the solar system is placed 
near the centre of a comparatively shallow 
Jay er of stars, and that we look in the direc- 
tion of its tup and bottom when we Cast 
our eyes on the heaven on each side of the 
Milthy Way, and in the direction of its sides 
or edges when we loch upon that luminous 
band. (See GALAxY., The total number 
of stars inust be considered infinite. Sir 
W Herschel counted 238,000 stars in the 
field of his 20 feet reflector in 41 minutes 
of time, and it is probable that the more 
powerful telescopes constructed since his 
day render 100 inillions vistble. In many 
clusters whose area does not exceed the 
tenth part of that covered by the moon, 
from ten to twenty thousand stars have 
heen counted With regard to the distance of 
the stars, the only mode by which the in- 
terval which separates them from us can be 
calculated ts bv ascertaining their parallax 
(see PARALLAX), for which the best instru- 
ments and the most careful observations 
are needed The largest amount of paral- 
lax yet discovered ig that of a Centauri, but 
this does not amount to one second; that 
of Sirus, which emits four times the light 
of « Centauri, is lesa than the aixth of a se- 
cond ; whilst that of Capella is only about 
the 22nd of a second. It must he concluded 
that the stars are suns shining by their 
own light, for since they are destitute of 
measurable discs, the light they emit can- 
not be reflected. Assuming the parallax of 
Sirius to have been correctly ascertained, 
it has been calculated that his intrinsic 
aplendonr is more than 224 times that 
of our sun, It was long believed that the 
appearance of double stars, and even of 
three or more, which seem to form systema, 
was due to their belng situated in the same 
iine of view; and in some instances, this 
may he the case, But it is now ascertained 
beyond a doubt that there exist sidereal 
s}stems, composed of two, three, four, and 
even five stara, revolving round each other, 
or round acommon centre. In addition to 
such motions it has been discovered that 
some stars have a proper motion, that is, 
they are carried bodily away from their 

laces along unknown paths. This motion 
fs small, but ft has been distinctly made 
out, Thus 61 Cygni has moved 4m, 238, 
during the last 50 years (See GALAXY, NrE- 
BULB, MAGELLANIO CLOUDS.) 

STAR’ STONE, a rare variety of sapphire, 
which, when cut and viewed in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis, reflects Nght In 
the form ofa star. 

STAR’-WORT, a plant of the genus Aster. 
fhe yellow star-wort is of the genus Inula. 

STARCH (stdrke: Ger.), one of the most 
common yegetable principles ; but, in 
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Commercs, the name is reatricted to that 
obtained trom whest. In manufacturing 
wheaten starch the grain ia ground, and the 
meal ia diffused through water, where it 
undergoes a slight fermentation and ,ac- 
quires a peculiar sour smell: the gluten 
aud albumen partially separate in the form 
of a viscid scum, and the starch which sub 

sides as a fine white powder is washed, 
allowed to settle, drained, cut into squares, 
and dried Starch may be obtained from 
potatoes, by rasping them, carefully diffus- 
ing through water, agitating and decant- 
ing, allowing the starch to settle, washing 

draining, and drying. The blueness of 
commercial starch arises from the addi- 
tion of alittle smalt Starch forms a gela- 
tinous compound with water heated to 175°, 
and the solution, though greatly diluted, is 
rendered blue by iodine,which is the test of 
starch.-—Arrow root is the starch of the 
Maranta arundinacea; sago, that of the 
Sugus fariniferus, an East Indian palmtree 
and other trees ; tapiocaand cassava, that of 
the Jatropha manihot. The different varie- 
ties of starch appear, under the microscope, 
as rounded or oval grains, which consist of 
little sacs containing the starchy matter, 
They exhibit a beautiful play of colours 
iu the polariscope. Cold water has no 
(ffect upon these sacs, but hot water swells 
them and causes them to burat, whereupon 
they are converted into a gelatinous mass 

In the process of germination and by means 
uf chemical agents, starch may be changed 
into dextrine, a gum-hke body 3 and alsuinto 
a species of sugar. 

STAT’ICS (statikos, belonging to a state 
of rest ; from istém2,I stand: Gr.), the doc- 
trine of the Hguelibrium of forces, that 
branch of Physica which treats of bodies 
at rest. Dynamics treats of bodies in mo- 
tion, Hguilibrium may he produced tn three 
ways, 1. By two equal and opposite mo- 
menta (see MOMENTUM), as withthe lever. 2, 
By composition of forces (which see}, 28 when 
a body ts acted on by any number of forces, 
represented in quantity and direction by 
alithe sides of any rectilineal figure taken 
In succession. 38. By the principle of mr- 
tual velocities [Which see]; that 1a, when 
the forces which act on a body are in the 
{nverse ratlo of the respective spaces 
which the points at which they act would 
describe, were the equilibrium from any 
cause slightly disturbed. 

STA’TIONARY (stationarius, pertaining 
toa fixed station: Lat.), in Astronomy, an 
epithet applied to the appearance of a pla- 
net, when it seems to remain on the same 
pulnt of the zodiac for several days. As 
the earth, from whence we behold the mo- 
tions of the planets, is out of the centres 
of their orbits, the planets appear to pro- 
ceed irregularly ; being sometimes seen to 
go forwards, that fa, from west to east ; and 
sometimes backwards, or from east to west, 
which ig called their retrograde motion. 
Now between these two states there must 
bean intermediate one, in which the planet 
neither appears to go backwards nor for 
wards, but to stand still. (See PLANET.) 

STATIONARY ENGINE. A fixed steam 
engine such as is used on a railway, for 
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drawing a train up gn inclined plane, by 
means of a rope. The word is used in op- 
position to Locomotive. 

STATIS‘TIOS (status, condition: Zat,), a 
science which exhibita the conditions of a 
country, with regard to its extent, popu- 
lation, industry, wealth, and power. It in- 
cludes the natural and acquired capabilities 
of productions ; the quantity and value of 
the varions articles of utility and conve- 
nience which {it possesses, and annually 
produces; the number and classes of {ts 
inhabitants, with thelr respective incomes ; 
with the institutions for the government, 
improvement, defence, and maintenance of 
the population. It has much in common 
with geography and politics, and includes 
what ig termed political arithmetic. The 
accounts and details givet, to be of any 
value, must be accurately drawn up; and 
the circumstances to which they are due 
must he clearly explained. In a work on 
statistics ought tobe included the condition 
of the puor ; the state of achools and other 
public institutions of utility; with every 
other subject, the knowledge of which may 
be useful in ascertaining the moral condi- 
tion and political strength of a country, its 
commerce, arts, &¢. 

STA'TUS QUO (the state in which: Lat.), 
that condition between two or more bell!- 
verents, who have entered into atreaty by 
which they are restored to the same atate 
as before the war, with regard to their ter- 
ritories, fortresses, &c. 

STA’TUTES (statut: Fr.; froin statuo, I 

decide: Lat.), acts of parliament made by 
the three estates of the realm, and which 
are either public or private. Statutes are 
distinguished from Common law. The latter 
owes the obligation it imposes to the prin- 
ciples of justice, to long use, and the con- 
sent of a nation. The former owe their 
binding force to a positive command or 
declaration of the supreme power. The 
courts of Westminster must take cogni- 
zance of the public statutes without their 
being specially pleaded, but not so of pri- 
vate statutes. 
F quewarwey « CTOBS; and 
lithos, a stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, tle 
cross stone or Harmotome. It is a siltcate 
of barytaand alumina, with traces of lime 
and potash ; and consists of sinall quadran- 
gular prisms, crossing each other, 

STAU’ROTIDE (stauros, a cross; and 
eidos, form: Gr.), in Mineralogy, the Pris- 
matic garnet, or grenatite Itis a silicate of 
nlumin@and lime, with the oxides of iron 
and manganese, and consists of four and 
six-sided prisms, crossing each other, at 
right angles. It occurs in primary rocks ; 
and is distinguished from garnet by its 
form and the difficulty of fusing It. 

STAVE, or STAFF (stale: Germ.), in Mu- 
sic, the five horizontal and paralle] lines, 
on which the notes of tunes are written or 
printed..—-A thin narrow piece of timber, 
of which casks are made, 

STAY,in the rigging of a ship, a large 
strong rope employed to prevent the miast 
from falling aft. It reaches from the mast- 
head forward towards the bow ; and takes 
Ita name from that of the mast, as the 
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Sorestay, maintopmast-stay, &&—~To stay 
means to tack; to be tn stays is to be in 
the act of tacking ; to mtea stays ia to fatl in 
tacking.——BTAY-SAIL, any gall extended 
on a stay.——STAY-TACKLE, a large tackle 
attached to the main-stay by means of a 
pendant, and used to hoist heavy bodies. 
STEAM, water converted into a gaseous 
state by means of heat. When produced 
un 
theSlasticity of steam is equal to the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. If the pressure 


r the common atmospheric pressure, - 


under which it is generated does not ex- | 


ceed that of the atmosphere by more than 


about five pounds, it is called low pressure . 


stcam ; otherwise it is high pressure steam. 
It has been ascertained that the quantity 
of heat required to convert a given quan- 
tity of water into steam is 54 times greater 
than that required to raise it from the 
freezing to the boiling point; and hence, if 
the water were not evaporated, ita tem- 
perature would be raised 990° above 212°; 
but a fluid exposed in an open vessel to the 
action of flre, however great tle heat ap- 
plied, cannot be made to indicate a higher 
temperature than that at the boiling point, 
Steam will be evolved in greater or less 
quantities, according to the quantity of 
heat applied ; but the temperature will con- 
tinue at exactly the boiling potnt. When 
water, exposed to the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, is heated to the temperature of 
212°, globules of steam are formed at the 
bottom of the vessel, and rising through 
the fluid may be collected at its surface. 
Steam is transparent, and consequently in- 
visible ; but when it has been deprived of 
a part of its heat, by coming In contact 
with cold air, it condenses and becomegs 
water, in the form of very minute particles, 
which float in the air, and form a cloud. 
If the pressure on the fluid be increased 
by closing the vessel, its temperature must 
becoine higher before the elasticity of the 
vapour which is generated will be able to 
overcome the Increased pressure, 80 a3 to 
rise from the fluid. If the pressure is fn- 
creased to the amount of an additional 
atmosphere, that is, by about 14lba., it 
will be found that the temperature of the 
fluid will have risen to 230° before any 
, vapour will be given off; and these various- 
ly increased pressures will require corres- 
pording sugmentations of temperature. 
But increasing the temperature and elus- 
ticity of the steam docs not in the least 
increase its mechanical effect, A cubic 
inch of water, changed into steam, at 2129, 
will occupy 1700 cubic inches, If, how- 
ever, the steam is produced under a pres- 
sure of two atmospheres, the cubic inch of 
water will form only half as much steam, 
or 850 cubic inches; if under a pressure of 
three atmospheres, only one-third as much 
steam, or 561 cubic inches; and so on. The 
mechanical effect producible by a given 
quantity of water is in all cases the same; 
for, let us suppose the steam generate 

from a cubic inch of that fluid, under the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, to move a 
counterpoised piston, that is, one practi- 
cally without weight, twelve inches, the 
atmospheric pressure has been overcoing 
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through tuat distance; that is, a force of 
about 20K0lbs. has been exerted through a 
space of twelve inches. But, let the cubic 
inch of water be changed into steam, un- 
der the pressure of two atmospheres, the 
piston will pow be raised through only six 
inches ; bat hesides overcoming the force 
of the atmosphere to the amount of 2080lbs. 
through that distance, it will also be able 
Lo raise 2080!bs,; that is, the steam In, this 
case will move twice 2080lbs, or 41@lbs 
through six inches ; and, according to the 
ordinary mechanical laws, 2080lbs. moved 
through twelve inches is identical in 
mechanical effect with 4160Ilbs. moved 
through six inches. (See MOMENTUM.} 
Again, let the steam from one cubic inch 
of water be generated under the pressure 
of three atmospheres, the pistou will uow 
be raised through only four inches ; but ft 
will be moved with a force of three times 
2080lbs. or 6240lbs. Dut 2080lbs. moved 
through twelve inches, 4160lbs. moved 
through aeix inches, and 6240lbs. moved 
through four inches, are all equal in effect, 
because they produce equal momenta, 
Thus, just 80 much as we increase the 
preasure under which the steam is gene 
rated we increase ita elasticity; but, to 
the same extent, we diminish the space 
through which 1¢ acts. And we make no 
alteration in the quantity of fuel con- 
sumed ; for the quantity of heat communi- 
cated to the given quantity of water {s the 
same in all cases. Hence, so far as con- 
sumption of fuel is concerned, it is a mat- 
ter of indifference whether we use a high 
or a low pressure elugine; the former oc- 
cupies Jess epace, but there is a greater 
waste, from the greater tendency of high 
preasure ateain to leak, and from the in- 
creased radiation of heat, at the higher 
temperature. The very important facts 
just enumerated may be easily proved. Let 
agiven quantity of water be changed into 
steam, at any pressure; five and an half 
times as much water, at 32°, will exactls 
condense {t, and with the condensed steam 
will form six and a half times as much 
water at 212°. If the steam is at 2129, the 
temperature undergoes no change; and 
the ice-cold water, which will have been 
raised, during condensation, to 212°, will 
owe its elevated temperature entirely to 
the heat which was latent inthe steam. It 
is worth remarking that, while the steam 
froin a tea Kettle wiil scald the hand, if 
held within it, that which escapes from a 
high pressure boiler will feel cool. This, 
however, ia easily explained, by the fact 
that the steam expands when it is relieved 
from pressure, and the greater ita elasticity 
the greater will be itaexpansion, in reality 
{t expands to a bulk greater than it would 
have occupied had it been generated ata 
temperature of 212°, just as a spring, when 
drawn out of its natural position, will, on 
being released, not only regain its former 
shape, but will vibrate in the opposite di- 
rection, 

STEAM BOILER, 8 vessel used to gene- 
rate steam forthe supply of a stenm engine, 
a&c. The common tea ketile exemplifies the 
simplest fourm of bofler; when it is used, no 
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economy of fuel isgattcmpted, and the 
heat is applied without any reference to the 
production of {ts maximum effect; cold afr 
circulates round the kettle, and retards the 
heating of the water, and much heat from 
the fire escapes into the apartment. A 
better application of heat is shown in the 
boiler of a laundry ; both holler and fire are 
enclosed in anon conducting material ; the 
heated air circulates more or less round the 
fluid, and the intensity of the fire is in- 
creased by the air which supports com- 
bustion being made to pass through the fuel, 
and with considerable velocity, as no other 
air is allowed to pass into the chimney. The 
old waggon steam boiler may be considered 
as the next stage of improvement; with it 
the smoke and heated air, in passing from 
the fuel to the chimney, circulated round 
the water to be heated, since {t passed 
round the outer sides of the boiler. This 
form of bouler was, however, from its shape, 
extremely weak; i¢ was applicable, with 
any degree of safety, to the production of 
only very low pressure steam: and it haa 
been superseded by the cylindrical boiler 
with hemispherical heads, set {in such a way 
as that the smoke and heated alr pass rouna 
{t hefore reaching the flue. The next step 
in improvement consisted in the adoption 
of a cylindrical boiler, having within it a 
smaller cylinder of equal length, through 
which the smoke and heated air, after cir- 
culating round the outside, passed to the 
chimney. The inner cylinder fs placed near 
the bottom of the outer, that the heated air, 
&c. within it may not only pass through 
the water and he always covered hy it, but 
may be immersed in the coldest part of that 
fluid which, on account of its greater den- 
sity, is always found in the lowest place. 
The furnace is very generally situated with- 
in one end of the inner cylinder ; and thua 
the burning fuel is surrounded on all sides 
by the water to be heated The heating sur- 
face is incrensed, and the heated gases pass 

ing to the chimney are still more effectually 
deprived of their heat, hefore escaping, by 
the use of two inner cylinders, instead of 
one ; by using a number of comparatively 
large tubes instead of the inner cylinder— 
as in the marine boiler; by using a number 
of amall tubes—as in locomotives for rail- 
ways, &c. Since itis impossible to gener- 
ate exactly the required amount of steam, 
the means of liberating any extra quantity 

must be provided, or the bofler will almost 
certainly explode; this is effected by the 
use of a safety valre, Itis of acontal form 

ground stcam tight into a conical seat, and 
is loaded with a welght, depending on the 
number of square inches in its surface, and 
on the steam pressure which is required 

When the steam within the boiler exceeds 
this pressure it lifts the safety valve and 
escapes, Without a safcty valve safety js 
out of the question; with a safety valve 
there is still danger,unless it is occasionally 
examined; for the valve may adhere to tts 
seat, in which case the force necessary to 
lift it may require a steain pressure far ex- 
ceeding what the boiler is able to bear. The 
boiler must he febchoandt supplied with 
water jf it is inadvertently nearly or quite 
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filled, the machinery may be injured by the 
introduction of water into the cylinder, or 
there may even be an explosion. If the 
supply of water is insufficient, and this 
is by far the most usual case, the fire or 
highly heated air wili reach beyond the 
pacer the boiler will then be burned, and 

¢refore greatly weakened, so as not to 
retain strength enough to resist the ordi- 
nary pressure; or, water being thrown by 
the pump over the highly heated metal, a 
vast quantity of steam may be suddenly 
generated, and an explosion may occur. 
Two methods are used for supplying a 
boiler with water; one that {fs self-acting, 
and therefore the beat, which consists in a 
cistern being placed so high above the 
boiler that the pressure of a column of 
water reaching from {t to the boiler may 
overcome the pressure of the steam so that 
water may enter, when the fall of a fat 
within opensavalve. But this contrivance 
can be used only with fixed engines, and 
when the low pressure steam is used ; fora 
pressure of 151bs. per square Inch above the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere would 
require a column of water of about 85 feet to 
overcome it; a pressure of 80lbs. above 
that of the atmosphere would require a 
column of about 70 feet; but steam of 
from 50lbs. to 100lbs. pressure above that 
of the atmosphere is being often used.— 
Effective pressure is that part of the pressure 
which exceeds the atmospheric; it is that 
which is not counteracted by the pressure 
oftheafr, Steam of only about 14]lbs. pres- 
sure to the sguare inch would not escape, 
even from an aperture in the boiler; it 
would be kept in by the pressure of the 
atmosphere; so that when steam is said 
to havea pressure of 15lbs.to the square 
inch it really has a pressure of near 80lbe., 
but its effective pressure is only about 
15lbs.,the remaining 15lbs.being neutralized 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
more usual, indeed the almost universal, 
mode of supplying the boiler with water is 
by means of a force-pump ; when water js 
not required, the pump is either not allowed 
to work, or its feed-pipe is closed by a 
cock—in which case the plunger works in 
vacuo. We muat at all times be able, as it 
were, to look within the boiler, that we may 
be certain the quantity of water is neither 
too, great nor too Httle. Various contri- 
vances enabie us practically to attain this 
object.—Gauge-cocks are so placed that when 
the boiler is properly supplied one of them, 
on bein® opened, emits water, and another 
steam ; there is too much water if it issues 
from both cocks, and too little if it issues 
from neither. A float, also,is often fixed 
within the boiler; it ia connected with a 
steam whistle, which sounds when the sur- 
face of the water and the float sink too 
low; or with a brass rod, which, passing 
steain-tight through a small stuffing box 
fixed in the top of the boiler, shows by the 
amount of the rod exposed to view what is 
the depth of water inside ; the higher the 
surface of the water the more the rod will, 
of course, project. When the stuffing fs 
not unnecessarily tightened on the rod, and 
the latter is kept smooth and clean, its in- 
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dications will be very satisfactory. Another 
contrivance consists in a glase tude, so fixed 
vertically, at one end of the boiler, that 
the proper water level is at about half its 
height; and as its upper and lower ends 
open into the boiler, if neither ts al- 
lowed to be obstructed the water will stand 
in {it and within the boiler at the same 
height, and thus the water level within may 
be gnown, at any moment, by merely in- 
speCting the tube. The matter is so im- 
portant, that no one of these contrivances 
should, if possible, be relied on, and -cer- 
tainly no number of them, without con. 
stantly examining if they are in - proper 
working order. All boilers, but especially 
marine boilers, are Hable to incrustations 
from the substances which are generally 
contained in water, and are Jeft behind when 
it is evaporated. These incrustationa con- 
sist of subatances which are bad conductors 
of heat, and which, therefore, not only keep 
the water from being heated, but allow the 
metal under them to have its temperature 
unduly raised, and therefore to be burned. 
If they happen, which is very Hkely, to 
crack from the high temperature, water 
rushes througli the fissure; and this coming 
in contact with the highly-heated metal, 
80 much steam may be suddenly generated 
as will cause explosion. These incrustations 
must, therefore, be avoided as fur as pos- 
sible, and, when at all considerable, muat 
be removed; they are best prevented by 
frequently blowing off that part of the 
fluid which is most highly charged with 
saline substances, and which, being the 
heaviest, is found at the lower part of the 
boiler, Halil’s condenser was proposed as a 
means of condensing the steam without 
mixture with the condensing water, that 
the same fluid might be used continually 
in the boller, and thus incrustations be pre- 
vented; it consisted of a very extended 
series of pipes immersed in cold water; 
the principle was tried by Watt and aban- 
doned by him, as it did not condense with 
sufficient rapidity, and a kind of fur col- 
lected in the pipes,which, unless frequently 
removed, prevented the heat of the steam 
from passing to the water outside, Marine 
boilers are rapidly corroded by the salt 
water which is, of necessity, used, and 
therefore do not last long. To secure the 
best effect from a boiler, the fuel should 
be supplied in moderate quantities at a 
time. 

STEAM OAR/RIAGH. This name is 
usually applied to a locomotive which is 
intended for ordinary roads. Many and 
costly experiments have been made on this 
subject; but they have, as yet, produced 
but little result. The force required to 
draw a carriage on a common road is very 
different from that which would be suffi- 
cient on a railway; the roughness, small 
stones, ruts, d&c., present most serious im- 
pediments, and, by the shaking they pro- 
duce, greatly increase the wear and tear of 
a machinery, which is of necessity ex- 
tremely ponderous, and extremely lable to 
be deranged. 

STEAM-ENGINE, 8 machine intended for 
the production of motive power by means 
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of the evaporation of water. Attempts to 
derive force from steam are noticed very 
early in the History of S8cience.—— Hero, of 
Alexandria, about a century before Ohrist, 
described a coutrivance, in which tubular 
arms, placed at right angles to an axis, 
were made to revolve, by the escape of 
steam from apertures situated at their op- 
posite sides and ends. This, which fs a 
most wasteful application of ean has 
been re-invented at various times, and in 
different forms, by persons not aware of 
its having been previously tried, nor of the 
objections to which it 1a Hable. The steam 
imparts motion to it on the same principle 
as the water to that form of turbine, known 
as Barkers Mill. (Seo TURBINE.) In the 
17th century Branca, an Italian engineer, 
proposed to move a wheel by steam, blown 
tangentially against it. Solomon de Caus, 
a French engineer, raised water into a 
chamber, placed over a well, and commu- 
nicating with it by a pipe, by filling the 
chamber with steam, and then condensing 
it; the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the water in the well forced 1t 
up to supply the vacuum in the chamber. 
With this arrangement, great quantities of 
steam were wasted by condensation, as long 
as the surface of the chamber remained 
cold, each time that it was filled with water, 
and emptied. The water was elevated from 
the well, not by the power of steam but by 
the pressure of.the atmosphere ; the steam 
being employed only to form a vacuum. 
The Marquis of Worcester, in his ‘Century 
of Inventions,’ describes a machine in which 
steam was made to raise water by pressure 
on its surface; but, in this case also, steam 
was wasted, being condensed by the cold 
surface of the fiunid and that of the reser- 
voir containing ft. Papus proposed to 
generate steam ina cylinder, and, by con- 
densing it, to move a piston, but the steam 
was to be generated in the cylinder itself 
by the application ofa fire; and, therefore, 
the contrivance was attended with serious 
inconventence. Savury, an Englishman, in 
1698, patented an apparatus for Hifting 
water by means of a vacuum produced by 
steam, and elevating it still higher by tlic 
pressure of steam on its surface: thus coin- 
wining the methods used by De Caus and 
the Marquis of Worcester ; and this mode 
of applying steam was used toa conaider- 
able extent. The next essential improve- 
ment was made by Newcomen, for which 
he obtained a patent in 1705. It consisted 
in separating the parts of the engine in 
which the steam was to act from those in 
which the water was to be raised; the 
weight of the atmosphere being employed 
for the purpose of pressure, and the steam 
for that of first displacing the air, and then 
forming a vacuum by condensation. New- 
comen was thus enabled to dispense with 
the use of steam of great and dangerous 
elasticity ; he worked with moderate heats, 
and removed at least some part of the 
causes of wasteful and ineffectual condensa- 
tion. To him we are indebted for the in- 
troduction of the steam cylinder and piston, 
and for their connection with the pump by 
means of the main lever or beam, with its 
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rods and chains: té which we might add 
several subordinate contrivances, which do 
great credit to his ingenuity. Still, how- 
ever, the machine required the constant 
attendance of some one to open and sbut 
the cocks at the proper intervals, for the 
alternate admission of steam and cold water, 
But a boy who was in charge of one of these 
engines perceived that he might cause the 
engine to move its own valves by connect- 
ing the cocks to the working beam. Hav- 
ing done this by means of strings, he left 
the engine to itself, and went to pla) 
From this time to the year 1764 there seems 
to have been no material change in the 
structure of the engine, which still con- 
tinued to be known by the appellation of 
Newcomen’s, or the atmospheric engine. 
The boilers, however, had been removed 
from under the cylinder {n some of the 
larger engines, and the cylinder had been 
fixed down to a solid basis. Still the steam 
was condensed in the cylinder; the hot 
water was expelled by the steam, the pis- 
ton was pressed down by the weight of the 
atmosphere, and kept tight by beinx 
covered with water. It was moreover con 
sidered neceasary that the injection cistert 
should be placed on high, in order that thc 
water might enter with great force. I°, 
had been found by experlence that the en- 
gine could not be loaded, with advantage, 
with more than seven pounds on each square 
inch of the piston, and the inferiority of 
that power to the known pressure of the at 
mosphere was, without due consideration, 
imputed wholly to friction. The bulk of 
water, when converted into steam, was 
very erroneously computed; the quantity 
of fue) necessary to evaporate a given 
quantity of water was not even guessed at ; 
whether the heat of steam is accuratcly 
measured by its temperature was unknown ; 
and no good experiment had been made to 
determine the quantity of ejection water 
necessary for a cylinder of given dimen 
sions. Such was the state of matters, 
when, fortunately for science and the arts, 
Watt, then a mathematical {instrument 
maker at Glasgow, undertook to repair the 
model of a steam-engine belonging to the 
university. In the course of his experi 
ments with it he found the quantity of 
fuel and injection water it required much 
greater {n proportion than they were said 
to be in large engines ; and {t soon occurred 
to him that this must be owing to the 
cylinder of this small model exposing a 
greater surface, in proportion its con 
tents, than larger cylinders did. This he 
endeavoured to remedy, by making hts 
cylinders and pistons of substances which 
conducted heat slowly. He employed wood 
Picpared on purpose, and resorted to other 
expedients without producing the desired 
effect In any remarkable degree. He found 
also, that all attempts to produce a greater 
degree of exhaustion, or a more perfect 
vacuum, occasioned a disproportionate ex- 
penditure of steam. In reflecting upon the 
causes of these phenomena, the recent dls- 
covery, that water bolled in an exhausted 
receiver at low degrees of heat (certainly 
not exceeding 100° of Fahrenheit, but pro 
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bably, when the vacuugn was perfect, much 
lower), occurred to him, and he immedi- 
ately concluded that, to obtain any conat- 
derable degree of exhaustion, the cylinder 
and its contents must be cooled down to 
100° at least; in which case, the reproduc- 
tion of steam in the same cylinder must be 
accompanied with a great expense of heat, 
and consequently of fuel. He next endca- 
voured to ascertain tho temperature at 
which water boils, when placed under va- 
rious pressures; and not having any ap- 
paratus at hand by which he could make 
his experiments under a pressure less than 
that of the atmosphere, he began by trying 
the temperature of water boiling under 
great preseures; and by laying down a 
curve, of which the abscisse represented 
the temperatures, und the ordinates the 
preasures, he found the law by which the 
two are connected, whether the pressure be 
increased or diminished. By a very simple 
experiment with a Florence flask, he ascer- 
tained that water, when converted into 
steam under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, occupies about eighteen hun- 
dred times its original space. These points 
being determined, he constructed a boiler 
in such a manner as to show by inspection, 
with tolerable accuracy, the quantity of 
water evaporated in any given time; and 
he also ascertained, by experiment, the 
quantity of coals necessary to evaporate a 
wiven quantity of water. He now applied 
his boiler to the working model before 
mentioned; when it appeared, that the 
quantity of steam expended nt every stroke 
exceeded many times what was sufficient 
to fill the cylinder; and deducing from 
thence the quantity of water required to 
form as much steam as would supply each 
stroke of the engine, he proceeded to ex- 
amine how much cold water was used for 
injection, and what heat it gained; which, 
to his very great suiprise, he found to be 
many times the nuinber of degrees which 
could have been communicated to it by a 
quantity of boiling water equal to that of 
which the steam was composed. Suspect- 
ing, however, that there might be some fal- 
lacy in these deductions, he made a direct 
experiment to ascertain the degree of heat 
communicated by steam to water; when it 
clearly appeared, that one part of water, In 
the form of steam, at 2129, had communi- 
cated about 140° of heat to six parts of 
water. The causes of the defects of New- 
comen’s engines were now evident. Itap 
peared @hat the steam could not be con- 
densed so astoform an upproximation to 
a vacttum, unless the cylinder, and the 
water it contained, were cooled down to 
less than 100°; and that, at greater degrees 
of heat, the water in the cylinder must pro- 
duce steam, which would in part resist the 

reassure of the atmosphere. On the other 

and, when greater degrees of exhaustion 
were attempted, the quantities of injection 
water required to be increased in a very 
great ratio; and this was followed by a 
proportionate destruction of steam on re- 
filling the cylinder. Watt now perceived, 
that to make an engine in which the de- 
atruction of steam shonid be the least pos- 
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sible, and the vacuum the most perfect, it- 
was necessary that the cylinder should con- 
dense no steam on filling it; and that, 
when condensed, the water, forming the 
steam, should be cooled down to 100°, or 
lower. In reflecting on this desideratum, 
he was not long in finding that the cylinder 
nrust be preserved always as hot as the 
steam which enters {t; and that, by open- 
ing & communication between this hot 
cyliwRier when filled with steam, and an- 
other vessel exhausted of air, the stean, 
being an elastic filuld, would rush into it, 
until an equilibrium was established be- 
tween the two vessels; and that if cold 
water, in sufficient quantity, were lected 
into the second vessel, all the steam it con- 
tained would be reduced to water, and no 
more steam would enter until the whole 
was condensed. But a aifficulty arose— 
how was this condensed steam and water 
to be got out of the second vessel without 
letting in the airt Two methods present- 
ed themselves. One was, to join to this 
second vesgel, which he called the conden- 
ser, & pipe, which should extend down- 
wards more than 34 feet perpendicular, so 
that the column of water contained in It, 
exceeding the weight of the atmosphere, 
would run out by {ts own gravity, and leave 
the condenser in a state of exhaustion, ert- 
cept in so far as the air, which might enter 
with the steam and injection water, should 
tend to render the exhaustion less perfect : 
and to extract the air by means of a pump. 
The second method was to extract both alr 
and water by mcans of a pump or pumps; 
which would possess the advantage over 
the other of being applicable in all situa 
tions. This latter contrivance was there- 
fore preferred; and is known by the com- 
mon name of the air pump, There still re- 
mained some defects in Newcomen ’s cylin- 
der. The piston was kept tight by water, 
much of which passing by the sides, 
injured the vacuum »elow by its evapora- 
tlon; and this wacer, as wellas the atmo- 
gphere which came into contact with the 
upper part of the piston and sides of the 
cylinder at every stroke, tended materially 
to cool that vessel. Watt removed these 
defects, by applying oils, wax, and fat of 
animals to lubricate his pistun and keep it 
tight; he puta cover on his c)linder, with 
a hole in it, made air and steam-tight, for 
the piston-rod to pass through, and en- 
ployed the elastic force of steam to press 
upon the piston; he also surrounded the 
cylinder with a cage of wood, or of 
other non-conducting substance, which 
containing steam, should keep jit always of 
an equable temperature. In 1765, Watt 
lexecuted a working model, the effect of 
which he found fully to answer his expecta- 
tions ; and the improvement of Newcomen 8 
engine, so far as the saving of steam and 
‘fuel was concerned, was now complete 
In short, the principle of keeping the ves- 
sel in which the elasticity of the ateam {s 
exerted always hot, and that in which the 
condensation is performed always cold, is 
in itself perfect. For, the steam never 
coming in contact with any substance 
‘ colder than itself until it has done ita office, 
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no part {s condensed until the whole effect | the cylinder, in opposition to the pressure 
has been obtained in the cylinder; and/| of the atmosphere: so that, in point of 
when it has acted there, it is so condensed fact, a condensing engine would work with 


{n the separate vessel that no resistance 
remains; accordingly, the barometer in- 
dicates a vacuum, nearly as perfect as 
by the exhaustion of the alrepump. In 
1784, Watt obtained a patent for the pa- 
rallet motion, which was devised for the 
purpose of causing the piston rod to move 
always parallel to itself. With Watt® sin- 
gle acting engines, in which the piston was 
raised by a counterpoise, and depressed by 
condensation of the steam beneath it, an 
arched hend attached to the end of the 
working beam, and connected by a chain 
with the upper end of the piston rod, was 
sufficient to maintain the latter in an up- 
right position. But with his double acting | 
engine, in which the piston was ralsed by | 
steam under it and a vacuum over it, and | 
depressed by steam over it anda vacuum | 
under it, a flexible connection between the | 
piston rod and working beain was _ in- 
xdmiasible ; while, on the other hand, they 
could not be directly connected, as the pis- , 


steam having a pressure Jess than that of 
the atmosphere; in which case the bofler 
would have a tendency rather to collapse 
from external than to explodefrom internal 
pressure. Thisa greateconomy of power; 
but serious deductions must be made on ac- 
count of the more or less imperfect con- 
densation, the force expended in working 
the air pump, and the pump connected with 
the condenser, &c. Besides, the non-con- 
densing engine {is sosimple, ao convenient, 
and 89 easily applied in almost any circum- 
stances, that its use has become very gene- 
ral, and it is employed exclusively on ratl- 
ways. Itoccupies less room,requires less fuel, 
thana condensing engine, What appears to 
be, and is often considered but one engine, 
may really consist of two—thusa locomotive 
engine. Whenever it is impossible to usea 
flywheel, to carry the cranks over the dead 
points, or to render the power uniform, 4s 
on railways and in steam-vessels, two cn- 
g@ines are so combined that when one 


ton rod must work steam-tight through a, produces its maximum the other produces 
packing box in the corner of the cylinder, | its minimum effect, and the combined 


and could not accommodate itself to the 


curved direction followed by the end of: quantity; 


the beam. He, at the same time, invented 
several other useful contrivances; and in 
the year followiug, produced his smoke con- 
suming furnace, steam gauge, condenser , 
gauge, indicator, governor, &c. Many impor- 
tant modifications of the steam engine 
have been contrived since that period, and 
it has heen gradually brought to the extra- 
ordinary perfection which {t has now 
reached. The principle of this wonderful 
machine is very simple. It is,in fact, only 
apump, in which the fluid {s made to impel 
the piston, instead of being iinpelled by it; 
that is to say, in which the fluid acts as the 
power, instead of beiug the resistance. It 
may be described simply as a strouy barrel 
or cylinder, in which is a closely-filttine 
piston, which is driven up and down by 
steam admitted alternately above and 
below from a suitable bottler; while the 
end of the piaton-rod, at which the whole 
force may be considered as concentrated, {8 
connected in any convenient way with the 
work that isto be performed. The power 
of the engine is of course proportioned to 
the size or area of the piston, and the force 
witb which the steamacts. In some of the 
Oornish mines there are cylinders and pis- 
tons of more than ninety inches in dlame- 
ter, on which the pressure of the steam 
equals the efforts of 600 horses; and en- 
gines constructed for many of the enor: 
mous Veasels which are used at present are 
of even greater power. Engines are usu- 
ally divided into high and low pressure, or 
more accurately, into condensing and non- 
condensing. With a condensing engine, as 
we have seen, the steam is condensed, by 
which means not only the effective but the 
total ateam pressure (see BOILER] is ren- 
dered available ; that is, theoretically there 
fis a gain of about 15lbs. to the square 
inch, which with a non condensing engine 
fs consumed fn forcing the steam from 


effect of both {is practically a constant 
which is accomplished by fix- 
ing the cranks at right angles, on the 
same azleor shaft. Another very effective 


; neans of saving power consists in using 


the steain expansively, that is, cutting it off 
before the piston has reached the end of the 
cylinder, and allowing the expansion of the 
steam, which is retained within the cylin- 
der, to finish the stroke; all the effect 
produced, after the steam is cut off, is 
evidently so much power gained. To illus- 
trate this, let us suppose the pressure to be 
60lbs. the square inch, the cylinder to be 
two feet long, and the steam to be cut off 
at half stroke. When the steam begina to 
expand in the cylinder it has a pressure of 
60lba.; when the piston hag fluished the 
stroke, the same steam, having now filled 
the cylinder, occupies double the space ; 
{ts pressure is therefore only one-half, :~ 
30lbs., and its average pressure, While the 
piston was traversing the last half of the 


cylinder, was 4.15” oy 45ibs.; hence the 


work done before the steam was cut off 
was to the work done after it was cut off, 
and therefore by the mere expansion of the 
steam, xs 60 to 45, that is, as 4 to 8. It 
would be found that the sooner the steam is 
cut off the more power is gained @y expan- 
ston ; butifit ts cut off too svon there wil) 
be an inconvenient difference in the pres- 
sures, at different parts of the stroke, aud 
therefore the power of the engine will be 
subjected to too great variations. To des- 
cribe the various applications of steam 
power would far exceed our IHimits; but, ff 
we except its adaptation to the motion of 
carriages, perhaps few of its effects are 
nore astounding than those percelved in 
the manufacture of iron. Here {ts restat- 
less power is seen, when with mechanic 
claws it seizes masees of iron, and in a few 
minutes delivers them out again pressed 
into thin sheets, or cut into bars end rib- 
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tas Hare if the metal had become soft, like 


clay in the Lands of the potter. Well, in- 
deed, may it be said, that, ‘the steam- 
engine has infinitely increased the mass of 
human comforts, and rendered cheap and 
acccasible all over the world the materials 
of wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man with a force to 
which no limits can be assigned; com- 
pleted the dominion of mind over the most 
refractory qualities of matter; and laid a 
sure foundation for all those future mira- 
cles of mechanical power which areto add 
to and reward the labours of after genera- 
tions. Already it has become alike stupen- 
dous for tts force and its flextbility. The 
trunk of an elephant that can pick up apin, 
or rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can 
engrave ua seal, and crush masses of obdu- 
rate materials, draw out, without breaking, 
a thread as fineas gossamer, and lift a ship 
of war Iike a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, cut 
steel tuto ribbons, and impel loaded vessels 
against the fury of the winds and the 
waves.” A few sears ago Mr. Fairbairn 
calculated that there was in the British 
Islands, or afloat, a total steam power 
equivalent to eleven millions of horses 
working ; viz. in mining and the manufac- 
ture of metal, 450,000; in manufactures, 
1,350,000 ; in steam navigation, 850,000; and 
in locomotives on land, 1,000,000. 

STEAM-GUN, a contrivance for project- 
ing the balls or other missiles used in 
warlike operations, by the expansive force 
of steam, The invention is chiefly due to 
Perkins, who {8 known for many useful 
contrivances j but St has never been sub- | 
warfare. AS early as 1805, the French 
general Chasseloup is said to have shown 
the possibility of preparing stcam artillery. 
In 1614, a French engineer constructed ord- 
nance of this sort: the generator furnish- 
ing steam for six pieces of artillery, while 
the turning of a cock supplied all the pieces 
at once with the balls and steam; this 
machine could make 150 discharges In a 
minute, 

STEAM NAVIGATION, is the application 
of the steam engine to the propulsion of 
veasels, The mechanism, to which the 
power of the steam is applied, may be 
elther paddle-wheels or screw propeller ; the 
former being merely an undershot water 
wheel, which, instead of driving the ina- 
ehinery ig driven by {it (see PADDLK- 
WHEELJ@ and the latter a screw which 
draws the vessel through the water [see 
ROREW PROPRLLER)], as tle water against 
which the paddles, or the blades, act affords 
only an imperfect resistance. Not only 18 
the vessel moved forwards, but some of 
the power ia expended in moving the 
water backwards. In 1543, Blasco Garay 
exhibited to Charles V. a vessel moved 
by paddie-wheela driven by steam; but 
the way In which the motion was pro- 
dueed by the steam is not known. Since 
the year 1618 various contrivances have | 
been proposed in Mngland for the propul- 
sion of vessela by steam. After several 
preliminary experim+nts, a vessc] driven 


by steam was tried on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, in 1789, by Miller, and it attained a 
velocity of nearly seven miles an hour. In 
1801,a steam-engine, constructed on Watt's 
principles, was applied to a vessel con- 
structed for the Forth and Olyde Canal 
Company ; but the project was abandoned, 
in consequence of the fear entertained that 
the banks of the canal would be injured. 
The vessel which had been constructed 
was @isited by Fulton, an American, and 
put into operation at his request; after 
which he caused an engine to be made by 
Bolton and Watt, fora vessel in America, 
which was to be propelled with paddle- 
wheels lihe that which he had seen in 8cot- 
land. This experiment was so successful 
that it was followed, in America, by the 
construction of many similar vessels. In 
1812, the first steamboat used in Europe for 
commercial purposes was built on the Clyde, 
and this also was followed by many others. 
Steam vessels were soon afterwards used at 
sen; and regular lines were established 
between Greenock and Belfast, Dublin and 
Holyhead, Dover and Calais, &c. At 
length steam was applied to ships travers 
ing the ocean, and itis now used in voyager 
to all parts of the world. Wheels having 
feathering paddles have sometimes been 
employed, but they are more complicated 
and lable to accidents; and, with a given 
amount of fuel, they do not seem to pro 
duce a greater effect than the ordinary 
kind. Some of the steamers now in com- 
mon use have engines of nominally 1200 
horse power; and, as they work not & but 
24 hours a day, they are really equivalent 
to 3600 horses. But they are far exceeded 
lw thaca af tha Owrant Davotarn tho lareracnt 
vessel ever yet constructed. Her length fs 
695 feet, her depth nearly 60 feet; her 
paddle-wheels are 56 feet in diameter, her 
screw propeller 24 feet in diameter, and ils 
shaft 164feetinlength. Her paddle-wheels 
are driven by four oscillating cylindera, 
exch 74 inches in diameter and 14 fect 
stroke. Her screw fs driven by four cylin 
ders, each 84 inches in diameter and 4 fect 


|stroke, and a single casting weighing 34 


tons; her screw and paddle engines, taken 
together, are estimated at 12,000 horse 
power. There are 7000 tona of tron in her 
hull, 10,000 fron plates, and 2,000,000 of 
rivets. She has 6 masts and 5 funnels,with 
afleetof boats. Her crewl1s about 400, and 
she can accommodate 4000 passengers. She 
uses 9 tons of coal per hour. When loaded 
she will weigh about 30,000 tons. The iron- 
cased fiigates, some of which have been 
already completed, are of vast size, The 
Warror is upwards of 400 feet in length, 
and 6000 tons tonnage. She {s of fron, 
from 6 feet below the water line to the 
level of her upper deck she js fortified by 
armour plates 44 inches thick, bolted on 
blocks of teak 18 inches thick, inside of 
which are the ordinary casing plates of the 
ship, gof an inch thick. Her matn and 
upper decks are wood lined with fron. To 
{mprove her sea-going qualities her armour 
extends only for 800 feet amidships, her 
extremities being constructed in the ordl- 
dinary way, her bows being made of great 
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strength, to enable her to ran into another 
ship. And to protect her from a raking 
fire, she has bulkheads fore and aft, forti- 
fied with armour lixe her sides. Her iron 
aternposat weighs 43 tons, and is the 
largest forging ever made. She cost 


850, 

STEAR‘IO ACID (stear, fat : Gr.), in Chem- 
istry, a solid substance with acid proper- 
tles, obtained by the saponification of 
stearine, one of the proximate prio ciples 
of fats. Stearine may be obtained from 
mutton fat by melting it and mixing it 
with ether. When the whole has cooled, 
stearine crystallizes out. If the atearine 
be boiled with a strong solution of caustic 

otash a soap is formed, and when this 

8 decomposed by an acid, stearic acid and 
glycerine are obtained. For commercial! 
purposes, stearic acid is obtained by a dif 
ferent process, which need not here be de- 
tailed. Stearic acid isinsipfd and inodo- 
ous; after having been melted by heat it 
solidifies at 158° Falir. into white brilliant 
needles grouped together It is insoluble 
in water, but dissolves in all proportions 
in boiling anhydrous alcohol; kindled in 
the open air it burns like wax. In the 
manufacture of candles it is melted ina 
silver pan, because other metals would 
colour it; when at a proper temperature it 
is poured into the moulds, and forms a 
candle closely resembling one made with 
wax, If the temperature, during fusion, is 
raised too high, the acid crystallizes, and 
becomes brittle; two qualities by which it 
is rendered nearly unsaleable, but which 
inay be prevented by the addition of a 
Nttle wax, magneatia, or French chalk. 

STE’/ATITE (stear, tallow: Gr), SOAP= 
STONE (which see] [tis used fn the manu 
facture of porcelain; also for taking greasy 
spots out of silk and woollen stuffs ; and it 
fg employed in polishing gypsum, serpen- 
tine, and marble 

STLEL, a compound of tron and carvon 
fn various proportions, that used for ordi{- 
nary purposes seldom containing more 
than two percent of carbon Steel should 
be manufactured from the purest fron. One 
procesa for mahing it is that termed Cemen- 
tatlon, which consists tn fllling a suitable 
furnace with boxes containing alternate 
strata of malleable fron bars, and powdered 
charcoal, and keeping the whole for several 
days at a red heit, the atmospheric air 
being excluded During this process the 
texture of the fron, which was fibrous, be- 
comes granular, and its surface assumes a 
biistered appearance: the product being 
hence termed blistered steel. Several bars 
of the latter being welded together, and 
the process being repeated, shear steel is the 
result; this being broken in pfeces, and 
melted In a crucible, forms cast steel, which 
possesses equality of texture anda capabi- 
lity of eee rendered extremely hard, as 
well as of ing a fine pollsh, Natural, or 
German steel, is produced directly from the 
nw iron, and afterwards refined ; it is con- 
sumed largely in Germany and Austria, 
and is exported in great quantities to dif- 
ferent parts of America. In this country 
eteel has been very successfully manufac- 
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tured from crude,iron, which contains a 
much greater proportion of carbon than 
steel, The Bessemer process consists in 
blowing atmospheric air into the melted 
Pig iron in the converting vessel, and this 
operation is continued until the oxygen 
has effected a combination with all the 
carbon, except the quantity required to 
form steel. Jt has also been mannfactured 
In such a way that the bara contain cores 
of fron; this gives all the hardness of 
steel, and the tenacity ofiron; and prevents 
articles made of it from breaking off short, 
as they frequently do, when formed only of 
hardened stecl. The property on account 
of which steel is so valuable consists in Its 
heing rendered extremely hard by being 
heated to redness, and quenched {n water . 
and in this hardnesa being capabie of modi 
fications by tempering, 80 as to be accom 
panied, when necessary, with great tenn 
city and elasticity. Tempering consists {n 
reheating the steel to a temperature which 
depends on the degree of hardness and 
other qualities that are to be possessed 
by the article; and indicated by the colour 
given to a pulished portion of it. When 
this colour is reached the steel is imme 
diately plunged into water, to prevent any 
further rise in temperature. Pale straw 
colour indicates great hardness; a deep 
blue, great softness ; and the intermediate 
shades, various degrees of hardness. A 
number of other metals have been tom- 
bined with steel, giving rise to silver 
steel, &«.; but good common stecl seems 
equal to any of these combinations. Stee! 
may be made three hundred times dearer 
than standard gold, weight for weight. 

STEEL‘YARD, or ROMAN BALANCE, in 
Mechanics, a balance by which the gravi 
ties of different bodies are found, with the 
assistance of a single weight It consists 
of a rod or bar marked with notches, de 
signating thenumber of pourdsand ounces, 
and a welght which is movable along this 
bar, and is made to balance the body to be 
weighed, by removal to a proper distance 
from the fulcrum. This forms a lever of 
the first order. 

STEER’AGH, tn a ship of way, an apart 
ment before the bulk-head of tho great 
cabin, whcre the gteersman stands Also 
an apartment in the forepart of a ship, for 
passengers.—— Steerage-way, that degree of 
progiessive movement of aship which ren 
ders her governable by the helm —— Steere- 
man, the man at the helm, employed to 
regulate the ship's course e 

STEGNOT'IOS (stegndiikos, astringent; 
from stegnoo, I check bleeding: @r.), medf 
cines proper to stop the orifices of the 
vessels of the body, wheu relaxed or lace- 
rated. 

STELE, or STELA (G@r.), a pillar or up- 
right stone tablet erected by the Greeks 
and Romans to mark a boundary, or aga 
memorial of some event, Stelss came to 
signify monuments over the dead, whether 
they consisted of a single stone or were of 
a more elaborate nature. [See C1ppus.) 

STEL/EOCHITE, a fine kind of storam. 

STEL’/LATE (stellatus, relating toa star: 
Lat.), in Natural Wletory, an epithet giveu 
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STEM, in Botany, that part of a plan 
which sustains the leaves and flower. The 
main stock, which supports the branches. 
—— Stem,in Ship-building, the circular ptece 
of timber into which the two eides of the 
ship are united at the fore-end:; the fore 
part of the ship, as opposed to the stern. 
——From stem to stern, from one end of the 
ship to the other. 

STEM’PLES, in Mining, cross bars of 
wood in the shafts of a mine. 

STEN’CILLING, a method of patnting on | 
walls with a stencil, so as to imitate the 
figures on paper hangings. | 

STENOG’RAPHY (stenos, scanty; and 
grapho, I write: Gr.), the art of writing | 
in short-hand, by using abbreviations or 
characters for whole words. 

STENTO’RIAN (from Stentor, a herald, in 
Homer, whose volce was as loud as those 


of fifty men), able to utter a very loud | 


sound.’ 

STEPPE, a word probably of Tartar ori- 
gin, used in Physical Geography to signify | 
a level waste, destitute of trees. Thereare 
extensive steppes in the Russlan eimptfre. 

STE*’REOOCHROME (siereos, solid; chroma, 
pigment: Gr.), a process of painting on 
walls, using WATER-GLASS as & means of 
fixing the colours in the plaster. This 
process has sevcral advantages over fresco, 
since damp and atmospheric Influences do 
not injure pictures in stereochrome, whilst 
the painting admits of being retouched, 
and doinines may be dispensed with. Stereo- 
chrome has been adopted on a Jarge scale 
by Kaulbach in decorating the internal 
walls of the New Museum at Berlin, and it 
has been lately used in some of the wall 
painting In our houses of parliament. 

STEREO’GRAPHY (stereos, solid; and 
grapho, I write: Gr.), the art of drawing 
the figures of solids upon a plane, 

STEREOM’ETRY (etereos, solid; and me- 
treo, I measure; Gr.), that part of Geome- 
try which teaches the art of measuring 
solids orascertaining the solid contents of 
bodies, 

STER/EOSCOPH (stereos, solid; and 
scopeo, I examine; Gr.). No picture can 
give an exact representation of a solid: 
for the eyes, to a certain extent, look round 
the solid body, each of them seeing more of 
one side than of the other: and the two pic 
tures in the eyes not being absolutely the 
game. This may be easily proved, by placing 
a small gylinder of any kind ona table, and 
marking by dots, &c., the width of the part 
neen by each eye, when the other fs closed, 
the head being kept in the same position. 
The stereoscope has been invented to meet 
this pecullarity of vision. The most com- 
mon form of instrument consiste of a small 
box, in the back of which is placed an ob- 
long slide, containing two photographic 
pictures of the same object, taken in two 
slightly different positions of the camera 
obscura (see PHOTOGRAPHY). These pic- 
tares are both seen at once, each by the eye 


which corresponds to it, by means of two 
small tubes, containing lenses adjusted to 
the circumstances of, and the distance be- 
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tween the eyes of the observer. The re 
sult ia, that the eyes combine the two 
pictures, and the object appears to stand 
out in relief, in other words to possess 
solidity ; they are viewed by transmitted 
light if they are transparent, and by re- 
fiected light if opaque. (See PSEUDOSOOPE.]) 

STEREOT’OMY (stereos, solid; and tomé, 
a cutting : Gr.), the science or art of cutting 
solids into certain Agures or sections; as 
wallagor other members in the profiles of 
architecture, 

STE‘REOTYPE (stereos, solid; and tupoa, 
a copy: Gr.), an entire solid plate or piece 
of type, cast from an impression in plaster 
of a page composed with moveable types. 
The advantage of stereotyping a book con- 
sists in being able, at a trifling expense, to 
print coptes as they are required by the 








| public. If this plan be not adopted, either 


a large number of coptes must be thrown 
off at first, and these may not be called for, 
or the hook must be retained in type, or all 
the expense of setting up the type, cor- 
recting the press, &c., must be again in- 
curred whenever the number originally 
printed has been disposed of. Stereotypes 
are easily made, and tinpressions are taken 
from them with great facility. Alterations 
may, if required, be made in them; but it 
is not desirable to stereotype a work likely 
to be much altered. When a work fs once 
thoroughly corrected, the stereotyping it 
secures accuracy, 

STER’LING, in English Commerce, a 
term which is applied to money; signify- 
ing that it is of the fixed, or standard, na- 
tional value; thus, ‘a pound aterling’ is 
not indefinitely ‘a pound,’ but ‘an English 
pound.” Camden appears to offer the true ety- 
mologyofthis word, when he derivesit from 
easterling, and corroborates, if not demon- 
strates, the a hae of this suggestion, 
hy quoting old deeds, where English coin 
is always called nummi easterlingi. In ex- 
ptanation, he observes, that tn the reign of 
Richard I, money coined in the eastern part 
of Germany grew to be much esteemed in 
England, on account of its purity; it was 
called easterling money, a8 all the people of 
those parts were called easterlings; and in 
consequence of the good character of their 
own money, some of the easierling coinera 
wero invited into this kingdom, to perfect 
ita coinage, which was thenceforward deno- 
minated easterling, esterling, sterling. (See 
EASTERLING.) During a considerable pe- 
riod, the only coin in England was one 
of about the value of a penny: whence it 
happens, tbat many ancient writers use the 
word easterling as a substantive, and syno- 
nymously with penny.—The word sterling 
has also a more general application. We 
speak of sterling value, ster worth, or 
sterling wit; thereby meaning genuine and 
of good quality. 

STERN, the hind part of a ship or, other 
vessel, —-- hase, & cannon placed in 
a ship’s stern, pointed backward, and in- 
tended to annoy a8 ship that ia in pursult of 
her,——Slern-frame, the several pieces of 
timber which pide ne garde of : a eiuee 
Stern-post, a straig piece o mber, 
erected on the extremity of the keel to 
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suppare the rudder, and terminate the ship 
ne a 

STER/NOUM, in Anatomy, the os pectoris, 
or breast-bone, a bone which composes the 
fore-part of .the breast, and into which the 
ribs are fitted. It forma the front of the 
human chest from the neck tothe stomach. 
The sternum is wanting in fishes, amplil- 
bians, and ophidians. In birds it is largely 
developed, and has a projectiig-keel. 

STER’TOR, a nolsy kind of respirg¢ion, 
such as is observed in cases of apoplexy; 
loud. snoring or snorting. 

STETH’OSOOPE, tn Medicine, a tubular 
Instrument, usually of wood, for enabling 
the physician to hear the sounds made by 
the action of the heart and lunga, and thus 
discover the nature and seat of disease, 
When ip use, the physician applies the ste- 
thoscope to the chest or abdomen of a pa 
tient, and places the ear to the narrow end 
This useful inetrument was invented by 
Caennec in the 18th century. 

STE W’ARD. The greatest officer under 
the crown is the lord high steward of Eng- 
land, an officer that was anciently the in- 
heritance of the caris of Leicester, ti!) for- 
felted by Simon de Montfort to king Henry 
Ili. But the power of this ofieer was 
so great that 1¢ has not been judged safe 
to trust it any longer in the hands of asub- 
ject, excepting only occasionally ; as to ofi- 
clate ata coronation, at the arraignment of 
a nobleman for high treason, ot on other 
solemn occasions. During his office, the 
steward bears a white staff in his hand, 
and on the trial, &c. being ended, he breaks 
the staff,and with it his commission ex- 
pires. There is likewise a lord steward of 
the royal household, whois the chief officer 
of the court, &c.—-In colleges, an officer 
who provides food for the students, and su- 
perintends the concerns of the kitchen. 
——Inaehip of war, an officer who is ap- 
pointed by the purser to distribute provi- 
sions to the officers and crew. In other 
ships, a man who superintends the provi- 
alions and liquors, and supplies the table. 

STHE’/NIC (sthenos, strength: Gr.), in 
Medicine, an epithet applied to diseases in 
general which arise from inflammation or 
increased action ; the opposite of asthenic 
diseases, or such as arise from debility. 

STICK’LEBACK, the name given to some 
sinall freshwater fishes allied to the genus 
Gasterosteus. The commonest British spe 
cles ig the G. trachurus, whose tailis square 
in section, The sides are covered with 
large bony plates, and on the back are three 
sharp spines capable of elevation or depres- 
sior at pleasure, 

ST1G’/MA (a mark: G7r.), in Botany, that 
part of the pistil which receives the pollen 
when {it issues fromthe anther. It is glan- 
dular, and thus detains the powder. 

STIGMA’/TA (marks: Gr.), the external 
pores by which air enters the traches of in- 
sects,—— Stigmata, in Antiquity, certain 
marke impressed on the left sliouldera of the 
soldiers when enlisted.— Stigmata were 
aiso a kind of notes or abbreviations, con- 
sisting only of points disposed various ways, 
ra in triangles, ro be res, crosses, &c.——In 
Roman Oatholic Hagiography, marks of the 
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five wounds of Christ, pretended to Lrve 
been miraculously ifspressed on the bodies 
of certain saints. 

STIGMATIZING (stigmatizo, I brand: 
Gr.), in Antiquity, the act of affixing a mark 
upon slaves: sometimes as a punishment, 
but more usually in order that they might 
be recognised. It was done by applying a 
red-hot tron, marked with certain letters, 
to their foreheads, till a fatr impression 
was made, and then pouring {nk into the 
furrows, that the inscription might be the 
more conspicuous. Stigmatzng, among 
some nations, was, however, looked upon 
as a distinguishing mark of honour and 
noblifity 

STIL’/BITE (stelbos, glittering: @r.), a 
mineral of a shining, pearly lustre, and a 
whitish or gray colour. It has sometimes 
been called Foliated zeolite or Radiated 
zealite 

STILL \stelio, I drop: Zat.), a chemical 
apparatus for vapourising compound flulda, 
and re-condensing the vapours of each of 
the component parts as they are succeassive- 
ly raised by heat. It consists of a body, 
or boiler, a worm, 2 refrigerator, and a re- 
celver 

STILPNOSIDE’/RITE (stilpnos, giitter- 
ing; and sidéros, fron: @Gr.), a mineral of a 
brownish black colour, massive, in curving 
concretions, splendent and resinous, It is 
a native oxide of fron, 

STIMULANT (stimnulo, Lincite: Lat.), tn 
Medicine, an epithet for whatever excites 
and increases the action of the bodily or- 
gans.——To stimulate, in a general sense, is 
to rouse or animate to action by some 
powerful motive. In a medical sense, to 
excite or increase bodily action; as to 
stuemulate a torpid limb, or to stemulate the 
stomach and bowels. 

STIM/ULUS (Lat.), any medicine or alf- 
ment which increases or excitea the enorgy 
of an an{mal. 

STING, an organ projected by many in- 
sects in defence against real or supposed 
dangers. In most instances, this inatru- 
ment ia a tube, through which a poisonous 
matter is discharged, which inflames the 
flesh, and in some instances proves fatal, 

STIPEN'’DIARY (astipendiarius; from 
stipendwum, pay: Lat.), one who performs 
services for a settled coinpensation, or sti- 
pend, elther by the day, month, or year. 

STI'PES, or STIPE (stipes, the trunk of 
a tree: Lat.), in Botany, that partofa palm 
or a fern which bears the Jeaves and Bowers, 

STIPITATE (Lat.), in Botany, sppported 
by or elevated on a stipe. 

STIP’PLING, in the Arts, a method of 
engraving in dots, as distinguished from 
etcheng in lines, (See ENGRAVING.) 

STIP/ULA, or STIP/ULE (Lat.), in Bo- 
tany, a small appendage or scale at the base 
of nascent petioles; stipules are in patra 
or solitary. Leaves that are deatitute of 
them are said to be ex-stipulate. 

STIR’RUP in Ship-building, a piece of 
timber put under the keel when some part 
of it 1s lost.——Sterrups, In a ship, short 
ropes, having their upper ends plaitec, 
nailed round the yards, and with eyes in 
their lower ends,through which the hawaerg 
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are reeved, to keep them parallel to the 
yards. Qo 

STI'VER, a Dutch coin, equal to about a 
baifpenny in value. 

STO’ AE (stoai: Gr.), In Antiquity, porticos 
{u Athens, which were the resort of philo- 
sophers, particularly of the Stoics. 

STOAT, Ermine weasel. (See EnmMINE.] 

STOCK (stec: Sazx.), in Commerce, any 
fund consisting of money or goods employed 
by a person in trade. It isa general name 
for the capitals of our trading companies. 
And also denotes any sum of money which 
has been lent to government, on condition 
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ever pretensions the French may suppore 
they have to it, this honour was certainly 
due to Mr. W. Lee, of Woodborough, Not- 
tinghamshire. He attempted to set up ar, 
establishment at Calverton, near Notting: 
ham, but instead of meeting with that suc 
cess to which his genius and inventions sa 
well entitled him, he was discouraged and 
discountenanced. Boing, however, invited 
by Henry IV. of France, who promised him 
a magnificent reward if he would carry 
his niichinery to that country, he settled 
at Rouen, where he introduced the steck- 
fng-frame with distinguished success; but 


of receiving n certain interest till the mouey | after the assassination of the king, the con- 


ig repaid. Hence the price of stocks, or 
rates per cent., are the several sums for 
which 1002, of those respective stocks sell 
at any given time.——<Stlock, the wooden 
part of many instruments, ag the stuck af 
aun anchor, the stock of a gun, &c.——Stock, 
In Agriculture, the domestic animals or 
beasts Lelonging to the owner of a farm; 
as a stock of cattle or of sheep. Cattle ure 
also called live stock.—--Stocks (plur.), a 
machine consisting of two pieces of tim- 
ber, in which the legs of criminals ure con- 
fined by way of punishment.——Stocks, the 
frame or timbers on which a ship rests 
while building. Hence we say, ‘a ship is 
on the stocks’ 

STOCK’-BROKER, one who deals in the 
purchase and gale of stocks, or shares in the 
public funds, for others. 

STOCK’-DOVH, the Columba enas, or wild 
pigeon of Europe, long considered as the 
stock of the dumestic pigeon, but now re- 
garded as a distinct species. 

STOOK’-EXCHANGE, the place or build- | 
Ing where the public stock is bought and 
sold, The Stock-exchange, situated in Capel- 
court, was opeved in 1802, Formerly the 
place of rendezvous for persons transacting : 
business in the stocks, was Jonathan's | 
coffee-house, in 'Change Alley, Cornhill, 
and it is from this circumstance that the 
expression Alley is familiarly used, as a Cant 
phrase for the Stock-exchange, and that a 
petty speculator in the funds is styled a 
‘aabbler in the alley.” (See EXCHANGIL) 

STOCK’-JOBBER, one who inakes it hig 
business to buy and sell stocks and shares 
on his own account, Stockbrokers deal with 
him, and hence it happens that there are 
two prices for the same cominodity in the 
market, one for buyers and another for sel- 
lers.—— Stock-holder, one who is a proprie- 
tor in the public funds; or in the funds of 
a bank; or other company, 

STOCK’SNGS are tnade either of silk, 
wool, cotton, or thread, &c,; by the hand, 
or woven in a frame. Silk stockings were 
first worn by Henry IL. of France, 1547. | 
Howell says, ‘ that, in 1560,queen Elizabeth 
was presented with a pair of black silk knit | 
stockings by her silk-woman, Mrs. Monta- 
gue, and she never wore cloth ones any 
more. He adda, ‘that Henry VIIL, that 


magnificent and expensive prince, wore | 


ordinarily cloth hose, except there came 
from Spain, by great chance, a pair of silk 


stockings for gala-days.’ The English and , 
French have often contested the honour of | 


inventing the stocking-frame; but what- 
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cern got into difficulties, and Lee died in po- 
verty at Paris. Someof the workmen who 
had emigrated with him returncd to Eng- 
lind, and established themselves in Not- 
tinghamshire, which still continues the 
pilucipal seat of the manufacture. During 
the course of the last century the machine 
has becn very greatly improved. 

STO'ICS (stoikio : Gr.),1n Antiquity, 2 sect 
of philosophers among the Greeks, whose 
founder was Zeno. They denied the exist- 
ence of Innate idens ; and consequently held 
that sensation and reflection were the only 
foundations of human knowledge. They 
taught that the true end of man consists 
in living conformably to nature, and in obe- 
dience to his internal monitor, that particle 
of the divinity which constitutes the soul, 
They taught that good is what conducts 
men to felicity, and that all good things are 
equal; that passions arise from false judg- 
ments; that duty consists in the inveatiga- 
tion of moral truth, and in living agreeably 
to the obvious destination of our nature, 
They had also paradoxes peculiar to them: 
selves, asserting that pain is no evil; that 
a wise nan is free from all perturbation of 
mind ; and that it is the duty of man to 
submit without complaint to the unavoid- 
nble necessity imposed on him by his des- 
tiny. (See PHILOSOPHY.) 

SToO’'LA (Lat.; from stolé: stelio, I equip: 
QGr.), in Antiquity, along robe in use among 
the Roman ladies, over which they wore 
a large mantle, or cloak, called the pallium. 
-—~--AJso a sacerdotal ornament worn by 
the Roman Catholic parish priesta over 
their surplice, as a mark of superiority in 
their respective churches; and by other 
priests over the alb while celebrating mass. 

STOLE, GROOM OF THE. An officer in 
the household of the British Sovereign, The 
place is & sinecure,and when afeinale sove 
reign occupies the throne, {tis usually held 
by the mistress of the robes. The stoletsa 
nurrow vest lined with crimson gilk, ang 
formerly embroidered with roses, fleur de 
lis, and crowns. 

STOM’ACH (stoniachoss from stoma, a 
mouth, literally an opening: G7.), in Ana- 
tomy, a hollow membranous receptacle, 
situated in the epigastric region, imme- 
diately under the diaphragm, and obliquely 
between the liver and the spleen; the su- 
perior orifice of which is termed the card 
and the inferior the pylorus. The use o 
the stomach is for the digestion of food: 
that is, to receive, contain, dlesolve, aud 
change what is swallowed; and after a 
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usficlent concoction, to expel it through 
the pylorus into the intestines. It is also 
the organ in which the sensation of hunger 
resides. The stomach is largely supplied 
with nerves, which come from the eighth 
pair, and the sympathetic; like the intes- 
tines, it has three coats, connected together 
by cellular mem brane. 

STOMACH’ICS (stomachikoa, for the sto- 
mach: Gr.), medicines which excite the 
action and strengthen the tone @ the 
stomach. 

STOM’ACH-PUMP, a small pump for re- 
moving poisons from the stomach. It re- 
sembles the common syringe, except that 
there are two apertures near the end, 
instead of one, which, owing to valves in 
them, that open different ways, become 
what are called a sucking and a forcing pas- 
sage. When the object is to extract from 
the stomach, the pump is worked while 
its sucking orifice is in connection with an 
elastic tube passed into the stomnch; and 
the discharged matter escapes by the forc- 
ing orifice, When it is desired, on the 
contrary, to inject water or other liquid 
into the stomach, the connection of the 
apertures is reversed. 

STO’NE-OROP, a name given to plants of 
the genus Sedum. The stone-crop tree or 
shrubby glass-wort is of the genus Cheno- 
podium, 

STO’NE-FRUIT, a drupe, or kind of fruit 
in which the seed or kernel is enclosed ina 
hard case, covered with pulp; as cherries, 
plums, &c¢. 

STONEHENGE, the remains of a struc- 
ture supposed to have been erected by the 
anectent Britons ; still extant upon Salisbury 
Plain, in Wiltshire. It consists of many 
unhewn stones, which, with some that are 
wanting, appear to have originally com- 
posed four ranks, one within another. Some 
of them, especially in the outermost and 
the third ranks, are twenty feet high and 
seven broad. The vertical stones sustain 
horizontal ones, laid across their heads, and 
fastened by mortises, The whole is sup- 
posed to have been once joined together. 
The purpose of a place of this description 
among the generations which, two thou- 
sand years ago,peopled the island of Britain, 
seems to have been that of religious wor- 
ship, The matter has excited much dis- 
cussion amongst antiquarians, 

STONE. The ancients were far more 
careful than the moderns in selecting good 
materials for their public edifices; and 
hence, notwithstanding all the casualties 
to which they were exposed, such magnifi- 
cent remains of them exist even at the 
present day. The most important building 
stones in Britain are, Granties, obtained 
chiefly in Cornwall, Devonshire, Leicester- 
shire, Aberdeenshire, Wicklow, and Car- 
low; Porphyries, Syenites, and Elvana, in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Leicestershire, and 
many parts of Scotland and Ireland ; Band- 
stones, chiefly in Yorkshire, Derbyshire 
Shropshire, Surrey, &c., in several parts of 
Bcotland—the Portland and Oragietth kinds 
being included ; Milistone grit, found abun- 

y in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and most 


of the coal districta ; Dolomites or Magnesian 





limestones, in Yorkshire, Durham, Wor 
thumberland, Derbyshire, and Nottingham- 
shire; Olites, of which bathstone is an ex- 
ample, and which are obtained of excellent 
quality in the quarries of Ancaster and 
Kelton ; Limestones, which are extremely 
varied, aud of which Purbeck marble, Der- 
byshire marble, Lias Devonian INmestone, 
and mountain Hmestone, are examples; 
Slates, obtained abundantly in North Wales, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and some parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. , 

STONE ARTIFIOIAL, the invention of 
Mr. Ransome, is composed of sand chalk or 
other mineral substance intimately mixed 
with WATER-GLAS8S. When still plastic it 
can be pressed {nto blocks or moulds, or {t 
can be rolled into slabs. It is then satu- 
rated with a solution of chloride of calcium, 
when a double decomposition of the two 
solutions employed takes place. The aflica 
of water-glass combines with the calcium, 
and at once forms an insoluble silicate of 
lime in the pores of the new stone which 
firmly cements together all ita particles, 
whilst the chlorine combines with the soda 
and forms common galt, which is removed 
by simple washing. The resulting stone is 
exceedingly strong and is likely to be very 
durable. Another method, the invention 
of Messrs. Bartlett, consista in employing 
a mixture of water-glags with a solution of 
aluminate of soda. The resulting silicate 
of alumina when dried in the pores of the 
stone is perfectly insoluble in water. 

STO’RAX (Lat.), a resinous and odori- 
ferous drug, or solid balsam; of a reddish 
brown colour. It is obtained from the 
Styraz officinalis, a tree which growa in 
Syria, It is a stimulating expectorant, 
Liguid storax, or styraz, is a liquid or semi- 
fluid baisam,obtained from the Liguidamber 
attr ua, a tree which grows in Virginta. 
Trees in other parts of the world belonging 
to the same genus also yield liquid storax, 

STORK, the name of large grallatorial 
birds belonging to the genus Otcontia. They 
are nearly allied to the craneand the heron, 
Besides the common or white stork (Ciconia 
alba) there is another European species 
viz, the black stork, with the breast and 
belly white, an erect and beautiful bird 
somewhat larger than the common heron. 
—~In Heraldry, the stork, as an emblem of 
piety and gratitude, is a frequent bearing 
in coat armour. 

STORMS. The causes which produce 
storms, tempests, hurricanes, &c., are very 
obscure. It is difficult toarrive at gencral 
laws regarding them ; since it 1b not easy 
to obtain an exact knowledge of the various 
circumstances which accompany them. 
Storme are violent and destructive in the 
torrid zone; they are comparatively insig- 
nificant in temperate, and are scarcely 
known in polar regions. It was formerly 
supposed that a storm was merely a wind 
blowing in a certain direction at the rate 
of 100 or 120 miles an hour; but ithas been 
recently found to be far more complicated 
in ita nature. There is reason to believe 
that, in the northern hemisphere, the 
great body of the storm whirls in a hori: 
sontal eircuit, round a vertical or some 
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what Inclined axis of rotation which !s car- 
ried forward with it; sid that toa spectator 
placed in the centre the rotation is always 
from right to left. Storms travel in a direc- 
tion differing from the actual movement of 
the wind at the’time. When the storm 
progresses westward, the wind, at the com- 
mencement, is from a northern quarter, 
and towards the end frum a southern. 
When the progressive motion is eastward, 
the phenomena are reversed; southern 
storms are subject to the same modifica- 
tions ag northern, but in a reversed order. 
In all latitudes, the barometer sinks during 
che first half of the storm, in every part of 
track; and rises during the second. It is 
asserted by some that in storms the ten- 
dency of the wind is from all round to some 
centre or central line, and there may be 
storms having this character also. Were 
the phenomena of storms well understood, 
the navigator might avoid those tracks in 
which they prevail at particular times ; or, 
being caught by one, might steer the 
course by which he should soonest escape 
from it. 

STO’RY-POSTS, in Carpentry, upright 
timbers disposed in the story of a building, 
for supporting the superincumbent part of 
the exterior wall by means of a beam over 


them. 

STRABIS’MOUS (straboa, obiique: Gr), in 
Surgery, an affection of the eyes in con- 
sequence of which the optic axes cannot 
be both directed to the same object 

STRAIT, or as it {gs generally written, 
STRAITS, in Geography, a narrow pass of 
the ocean, through which the water flows 
from one sea to another. The straits of 
Gibraltar, about 130 miles long and 12 broad, 
join the Mediterranean sea with the Atlantic 
ocean. The stralt which Joins the Baltic 
with the Atlantic is called the Sound; and 
that between Britain and France,the Straits 
of Dover. 

STRAMO'NIDUM, the Datura Stramonium 
of botanists, nat. ord. Solanacee, a plant 
growing wild in Europe and America, All 
parts of the plant exhale a strong and 
nauseous odour; and, taken internally, it 18 
one of the most dangerous of narcotic 
poisons, It has, notwithstanding, been 
employed with advantage in convulsive 
and epileptic affections; and smoking the 
dried leaves has often proved beneficial in 
cases of asthma. 

STRAPPA’DO, a Military punishment, 
not now used. It consisted in drawing an 
offender to the top of a beam, and letting 
him fall} by which means a limb was some- 
times dislocated. 

STRAT'EGY (stratégia; from stratos, an 
army, and ago, I lead: Gr.), that branch of 
the military science which {gs concerned in 
the conducting operations in the field. 

STRATIFICA’TION (stratum, a bed; and 
facio, 1 make: Lat.), in Mineralogy and 
Geology, a term signifying the process by 
which substances in the earth have been 
formed into strata or layers. Also, in Che 
mistry, the placing layers of different sub- 
gtances one upon another fn a crucible, 

STRATOC’RACY (etratos, the army; and 
bratos, power : Gr.), a Military government, 
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or that form of government in which the 
soldiery bear the sway. 

STRA’/TUM (a bed: Lat,, plural strata), in 
Geology,a layer of rock or earth. The crust 
of the globe {s built up of strata, into which 
igneous or non-stratified rocks have in- 
truded. Stratified rocks (with the exception 
of those that have spread in sheets from 
some Volcanic orifice) have been deposited 
by water and are turned sedimentary. The 
natuge of their fossil contents will determ!i- 
nate whether the water was salt or fresh, 
whether the strata were spread over the 
bottom of an ocean, oralake. Strata which 
were formed at the bottom of an estuary 
contain the remains of animals some of 
which lived in the river or on its banks, 
and others in the sea, into which that river 
debouched. The manner in which stratified 
deposits are thrown down may be seen 
whencvera lake is drained. All the streams 
that fed the lake brought their contribu- 
tions of mud and aand, and spread them 
over the bottom of the lake. The mud of 
the Nile valley is stratified, and If a pit be 
dug in it, the layer of any year may be dis- 
tinguished from that preceding and that 
following. Geologists suppose that the 
stratified rocks of the whole globe, which 
are many thousands of feet in thickness, 
have been similarly formed, and that they 
represent the accumulations of a countless 
series of ages, during which the different 
parts of the earth’s crust have been agalp 
and again elevated above, and depressed 
below, the level of the ocean. The relative 
age of a stratum is determined not only by 
its position amongst other strata, but by 
the relationship of its organic remains to 
existing forms of life [See GEOLOGY.) 

STRA’/TUS (same deriv,), the name given 
by meteorologists to a widely extended 
continuous and horizontal sheet of cloud, 
increasing upwards from below, Mists 
ascending from valleys and sheets of water 
would be comprehended under this term. 

STRAW’BERRY, the fruit of planta be- 
longing to the genus Fragara, nat. order 
Rosacew, The gardener’s art has produced 
many varieties of this delicious fruit. 

STREAM’-TIN, Tinstone, a native oxide 
of tin, found in rounded particles and 
masses, mixed with other alluvial matter; 
it furnishes the finest grain tin. 

STRENGTH, in Mechanics,force or power. 
~—STRENGTH OF ANIMALS, the muscular 
force or energy vhich they are capable of 
exerting. The experiments made on this 
subject, by different persons, have given 
very different results; which is to be ex- 
pected, since animal strength is liable to 
variations, from a great number of circum- 
stances. The force which an animal isable 
to exert against an obstacle is greatest when 
the animal is still; when it ja in motion, 
some of its force is employed to produce 
this motion. There is a velocity at whick 
it can carry no load, and another at which 
{t can do the maximum quantity of work. 
The same aniinal will exert very different 
amounts of force, with different kinds of 
work.——STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 1s the 
force with which a body resists an effort to 
s-varate its parecer The strength of 4 
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a force tending to tear it asunder ; 
ting a force tending to break it 
across ; in resisting compression or crush- 
ing; and in resisting a force tending to 
wrench tt asunder by tortion. 

STREPITO’SO, in Music, an Italian word 
denoting that the part to which it is pre- 
fixed must be performed in an impetuous 
and boisterous style. A 

STRI’E (Lat.), in Architecture, the Nets 
which separate the furrows or grooves of 
fluted columns. 

STRI’ATED(stria, a groove: Lat.), in Natu- 
ral History, an epithet given to anything 
which is marked with furrows. 

STRI/DOR DEN‘TIUM (Lat.), a grinding 
of the teeth. 

STRIDULATION (stridulus, creaking: 
Lat.), the noise made by some insects, such 
as crickets and grasshoppers. 

STRI'GAX (Lat), in Architecture, 
filutings of a column. 

STRIKE, in Geology. [See Dir.) 

STRIX (Lat., from strinx; from strizo, I 
ery shrilly: Gr.), in Ornithology, a genus of 
birds of which the owl is the type. (SeeOwL]. 

STRO’BILUS (strobilos, a fircone: Gr.), 
in Botany, a spike of fruit bearing scales, 
each of which covers one or two secds, as 
amongst the coniferous order. Sometimes 
the scaics are thin and membranous, as in 
the hop. 

STRON'TIA, In Chemistry, an alkaline 
earth ; it is an oxide of the metal Strontium, 
and occurs as a carbonate, in the lead mines 
of Strontian in Argyleshire; whence its 
name. It isa greyish-white infusible sub- 
stance, having an alkaline reaction on vege- , 
table colours, and an acrid burning taste. 
It heats when moistened, and slakes {nto a 
white pulverulent hydrate; {ts solution fn 
hot water on cooling deposits crystals in 
foursided tables. Its salts give a red tinge 
to fame. The compounds of strontia, un- 
Hike those of baryta, are not poisonous. | 

STRON‘TIANITE, in Mineralogy, pris- 
matic barytes, or carbonate of strontian, a | 
mineral that occurs massive, fibrous, stel- 


pera Mah be exerted in four ways; in re- 
sist ne 8 
in res 


the 


lated, and crystallized in the form of a hexa- | 


hedral prism, modified on the edges, or ter- 
minated by a pyramid. 

STRON’TIUM, aheavy white metal,which 
oxidizes in the air, and decomposes water 
at ordinary temperatures. Its equivalent 
is 43°8, It is obtained from its oxide called 
Strontia, which see. 

STRO’/PHE (Gr,, literally, a turning), In 
Greek poetry, a Stanza: the first member 


BSTRYCH'NIA, or STRYOH’NINE (struch- 
nos, nightshade: Gr.), in Chemistry, a pol- 
sonous vegetable alkaloid, found in the 
seeds (nux vomica) of the Strychnos Nua 
Vomica, a tree belonging to the nat. ord. 
Loganiacew. It is in the form of white 
crystals, and {ts operation is accompanied 
by lockjaw and other tetanic affections. 

STUO‘OO (Jtal.), in Architecture, a term 
applied to many calcareous cements; but 
usually employed to designate one consist- 
ing of fine lime and sand, used as the third 
coat In three-coat plaster. Bastard stucco 
contains a small quantity of hair. 

8TUD, in Building, a small plece of tim- 
ber or joist inserted in the sills and beams, 
between the posts, to support the beamsor 
other main timbers.—--A_ collection of 
breeding horses and mares. 

STUD'DING-SAIL, or scudding sail, in 
Navigation, a sail that js set beyond the 
skirts of the principal sails. The studding- 
sails ure set only when the wind ifs light, 
and appear like wingsin the yard-arms. 

STUR’/GEON (sturio; Lat.),a large cartila- 
ginous fish of the genus Accipenser, having 
the body armed with rough bony tubercles, 
of which there are several series. The isin- 
giass sturgeon grows to the length of 
twenty or twenty-five feet ; though they are 
generally caught much smaller. There are 
four cirri at the extremity of the under 
jaw ; the eyes are large, and stand at a great 
distance from the extremity of the snout. 
The flesh is much esteemed; from the roe 
is made caviare, and from the swim bladder 
isinglass, [eee FISHERIES.) 

STYLE, in Literature, a term used meta- 
phorically, from the stylus or ancient pen, 
to signify the writing. Style ts the choice 
aud arrangement of words, or the manner 
in which aperson expresses himself In writ- 
ing. Although in a language there can he 
but one syntax, there may be many kinds 
of style, and all equally good. Swift says, 
‘proper words in proper places make the 
true definition of style”— Style, in Chro- 
nology, the manner of computing time, 
with regard to the Julian or Gregorian ca- 
lendar, and termed either old style or new. 
By the old style the year consisted of 865 
days and 6hours; but the new or Gregorian 
style was made to correspond more nearly 
with the period of the sun’s revolution. 
(See CALENDAR.) The reformation of the 
atyle was made in 1577; but it was not 
adopted in Protestant countries until a 
considerable time after, and it has not yet 
been introduced into Russia or C.eece, It 


of a poem. This is succeeded by a similar | was ordered to be used in England by ata- 


stanza called the antistrophe, which see. 
STRUCTURE (structura ; from struo, I 


erect; Lat.), in Mineralogy, the particular | 


arrangement of the integrant particles or 
molecules of a mineral. 

BTRUMA (Lat.), in Medicine, glandular 
tumours on the neck and throat indicating 
a scrophulous habit. 

STRUT, in Architecture, a piece of timber 
placed obliquely from a king or queen post, 
to su port a rafter [see Roor], It is also 

a 


ace, 
STRUTHIO (Zat.), in Ornithology, 
gonus of birds. (Bee OaTRIcH.) 


eee = 


tute, in 1752, being termed the new style; 
the 8rd September 1752 was reckoned the 
14th ; the year which hitherto began the 
25th of March was thenceforward to com- 
mence the lat January, and from the Ist 
January to the 24th March, which should 
have belonged to the end of the year 1751, 
was considered as the commencement of 
the year 1752. Thus, not only wasthe year 
1751 made to consist of little more than 
nine months, but, in reality, January, Feb- 
ruary, and twenty four days of March were 
transferred from each year to that which 
had succeeded it. These changes account 
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for the peculiar modss in which dates are SUBOOR’DATE (sub, slightly; cor, the 
sometimes given by authors of the last cen- heart: Zat.), in Botany, somewhat similar 
tury. Sometimes the date fs indicated to toa heart in shape. 
be according to the old style by 0.8. Some- SUBCOS’TAL (sub, under; costa, a rib: 
times cs punters mark the date to both aca in uetonys a term for the internal 
' ntercostal muscles. 
atyles, ue June 1753; or two different SUBCUTIOC'ULAR (sud, under; cutes, the 
30 June skin: Lat.), in Anatomy, being under the 
months, a8 “*“"~ 1738; or two different cuticle or scarf-skin, 
te (Oe SYB-DOM'INANT, in Music, the fourth 
ears, as “7 28): 2/00 - ~7*" above the tonic, being under the 
, > @Marchl754° Bile May AteM dominant. . 
tecture, aparticular mode of erecting build- SUB/EROSE (suber, cork: Lat), in Bo- 
ings; asthe Gothic style, the Saxon style, | tany, having the appearance of being 
the Norman style, &c.—~—In Botany, the | gnawed ora little eaten. 
middle portion of the pistil, connecting the 8U’BEROUS (same deriv,), soft andelastic, 
stigma withthe ovary. They are of various | like cork. 
shapes. SUBJUNOTIVE MOOD (subdjunctivus, re- 
STYLI'TES (stulos,a pillar: Gr.), in Ec- | lating to binding together: Lat.), in Gram- 
clesiastical History, a sect of solitaries, or mar, a form of the verb which mentions a 
fanatica, in the East, who performed akind | thing conditionally or by way of supposition; 
of penance by dwelling on columns or piJ- , and is denoted in the English language by 
lura; one of them, termed Simeon Stylites, ithe addition of i, though, or some other 
1s said to have lived thirty-seven years on | conjunction, expressed or understood. 
several of various heights, thelast heused| SUBLAPSA‘RIAN, in Theology, one who 
being of very considerable elevation. ; Maintains that God permitted the fall of 
STYLO, in Composition, is applied to Adam without positively predetermining 
those muscles which are attached to the it; a doctrine which is in opposition to the 
styloid process of the temporal bone; thus supralapsarian of high Calvinism. 
the styloglossus, which moves the tongue, SUB’LIMATREH, in Chemistry, any sub- 
c. stance procured by the process of sublima- 
STY’LOID (astulos, a writing pen; and tion. 
eidos, form: Gr.), having some resemblance | SUB’LIMATION, an operation by which 
to a stylus, or pen; as the styloid process of solids are changed by heat into vapour, and 
the temporal bone. then condensed into a solid form again; it 
STYP’TICS, medicines which have the differs from distillation, in which the va 
property of stopping hemorrhage, or dis- pour is condensed into a liquid. This pro- 
charges of blond. The word styptic, though cess is often used to purify or separate sub- 
signifying nearly the same as astringent,is stances. When the crystals obtained by 
used in a different and more limited sense; sublimation are extremely minute, 80 as to 
astringents usually denoting internal ap- present the appearance of a powder, they 
plications for stopping bleeding, or for are sometimes terined flowers: thus flowers 
strengthening the solids; styptics, exter- of sulphur. 
nal applications for restraining discharges SUB’LIME (sublimis: Lat.), an abstract 
of blood. quality which like Beauty {s not capable of 
STY’RAX (Gr.), in Botany, a genus of precise definition, Whilst a beautiful ob- 
planta, nat. ord. Styracacew. The species ject pleases and delights us a sublime 
aretwo, growing in warm climates, several one astonishes, and the sensations excited 
of which yfeld the gum resin called STo- bya grand ubject seem to atand between 
RAX. those caused by the other two. The Mate- 
SUB, a Latin proposition for under or rial sublime is excited by the vastness of 
below, It is used as a prefix to many Eng- some object in nature; such as a range of 
lish words, and denotes inferfority of rank | lofty mountains, The Spiritual sublime 
or defect in quality ; as subaltern, subordi- projects our thoughts at one stroke into 
nate, &c. It is prefixed to words in a the ilimftable. The material works of 
scientific description of a plant or animal man may be grand, but are seldom if ever 
to signify nearly but not quite. ‘gublime, except in so far ag they act fn 
8U’BAH, in India, a province or viceroy- raising in us the sense of spiritual sub- 
ship, Bé&nce subahdar, the governor of a limity. 
province. Subahdar is also usedforana- SUBLIME PORTH, the state ministry 
tive of India, who ranks as captainin the and council of the Turkish Sultan. The 
European companies. grand vizir is president, and under him are 
SUB’ALTERN (subalterne: Fr.), a term the minister for home affairs, the minister 
fora military officer below the rank of cap- for foreign affairs (the Reis Effendi), and 
tain. the minister of the executive power. 
SUBCLA‘'VIAN (sub, under; clavicula, SUBLIN‘GUAL (sub, under; and lingu 
the clavicle: Lat.), in Anatomy, an epithet the tongue: Lat.), in Anatomy, situated 
applied to anything under the arm-pit or under the tongue ; as the sublingual glands, 
shoulder, whether artcry, nerve, vein, or which secrete the saliva. 
mueacle, SUBLUXA/’TION (aud, in some degree; 
SUBCON TRARY, in Geometry, a term and luzatus, a dislocation: Lat.), in Sur- 
used when two similar triangles are so gery, a Violont sprain or incomplete dia- 
placed as to have & common angle at their location. 
vertex, and yet their bases not parallel. SUBMARINE (aud, under; and mare, the 





sea: Lat.), an epithet for what exists or 
happens under the sea or water; asa sub- 
manne explosion, or submarine telegraph, 


C. 

SUBMAX’ILLARY (sub, under; and 
manila, the jaw: Lat), in Anatomy, an 
epithet for two salivary glands, situated 
immediately within the right and left an- 
gles of the lower jaw. 

SUBME’DIANT, in Muate, the sixth pote, 
or middle note between the tonic and ‘Bub- 
dominant descending. 

SUBMUL‘TIPLE, in Arithmetic, a num- 
ber or quantity contained in another num- 
ber or quantity a certain number of times: 
as 4, which is the submultiple of 24, being 
contained in it six times, 

SUBNU'DE (sub, in some degree; and 
nudus, naked: Lat), in Botany, an epithet 
for a plant almost naked or bare of Icaves. 

SUBOCOIP’ITAL (aub, under; and occi- 
put, the back part of the head: Lat.), in 
Anatomy, under the occiput; as, the sub- 
oreipital nerves 

SUBORNA’‘TION (suborno, I. suborn: 
Lat), in Law, tho crime of procuring a 
person to take such a false oath as constl- 
tutes perjury). 

SUBPQ’NA (under the penalty : Lat), in 
Law, a writ commanding the attendance in 
court of the person on whom {ft is served. 

—Subpeena ad testificandum, compels to 
attend and give evidence ——Subpana du- 
ces tecum compels to bring a written docu. 
ment for the purpose of producing it at the 
trial. 

SUBREP’TION (subripio, I take away 
privily : Zat.), the act of obtaining a favour 
by surprise or unfair representation, that 
is, by the suppression of facts. 

SUBROGATION (aubrogo, I substitute: 
Lat.), in the Civil Law, the substituting of 
one person in the place of another, and 
giving him his rights. 

SUB’/SALT, in Chemistry, a salt with less 
acid than is sufficient to neutralise its ra- 
dicals, 

SUBSOCAP’ULAR (sub, underneath ; and 
scapula, the shoulder blade: ZLat.), in Ana- 
tomy, beneath the scapula.——Th sub 
scapular artery is the Jarge branch of the 
axillary artery which rises near the lowest 
margin of the scapula 

SUOBSCRIP’TION (subseriptio ; from sub- 
scribo, l write underneath: Lat.), the act of 
signing or setting one’s hand to a paper 
The word ia frequently employed with re- 
ference to the oaths and test articles which 
persons are compelled to take and subscribe 
on admission to membership in a univer- 
sity, or Into the established church, or to an 
office under government, 

SUB’SIDY (subsidium: Lat.), an aid or 
tax granted to the king, by parliament, 
upon any urgent occasion, and levied ac- 
cording toa certain rate on lands and goods; 
but, in some of our statutes, it is con- 
founded with customs. It sometimes signi- 
files, in modern usage, a sum of money 
given by the government of one nation to 
that of another, for the immediate purpose 
of serving the latter, and the ultimate one 
of benefiting the former. Thus Great Bri- 
tain subsidised Austria and Prussta, to 
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engage those powere in resisting the pro- 
gress of the French in the time of the first 
Napoleon. It is also employed with refer- 
ence to a payment of public money to a 
company towards the support of a line of 
steamers, or of a theatre, as in France, 

SUB/SOIL, the bed or stratum of earth 
which lies beneath the surface-soll* the 
substratum. 

SUB’/STANOCE (substantia: Lat), some- 
thing that we conceive to subsist of itsclf, 
independently of any created being, or any 
particular mode or accident. Our ideas of 
substance, as Locke observes, are only such 
combinations of simple ideas as are taken 
to represent distinct things substating by 
themselves, in which the confused idea of 
substance is always the chief. Thus the 
combination of the ideas of acertain figure, 
with the powers of motion, thought, and 
reasoning Joined to the substance, mahe 
the ordinary idea of a man; and thus the 
mind observing several simple ideas to go 
constantly together, which being presumed 
to belong to one thing, or to be united fn 
one subject, are called by one name, which 
we are apt afterwards to talk of, and cons!- 
der, as one aimple idea. 

RUB/STANTIVE (substantvuus: Lat.), 
in Graminar, a noun or name, denoting a 
thing without any regard to its qualities; 
43, on the other hand, an adjective ia the 
name of a quality. Thus of the words ‘ red 
house,’ the first denotes a quality, and is 
therefore an adjective; the second athing, 
and is therefore a substantive, 

SUB’STITUTRH (substitutua, put insterd 
of. Lat.), in Law, one delegated to act for 
another.—_—In the Militia, one engaged to 
serve in the room of another. 

SUB‘STITUTION (substetutio; from sub- 
atrtuo, J put instead of: Zat.), in Chemistry, 
the replacing of one or more atoms of ane 
clement in a compound body by the same 
number of atoms of another element. Thus, 
when water is decomposed by zinc on add- 
ing sulphuric acid, an atom of the zinc is 
eubatituted for an atom of hydrogen, the 
latter being expelled 

SUBSTRA/TUM (sub, underneath; and 
etictum, a bed: Lat.), in Geology, a layer of 
earth laid under another,.——In Metaphy- 
sics, the matter or substance supposed to 
furnish the basis in which the perceptible 
qualities inhere, 

SUB‘/STYLE (sub, underneath; and stylus, 
a gnomon: Lat.), in Dialling, the Ine on 
which the gnomon stands, 

SUBSUL’/PHATE, in Chemistry’ a sul 
phate with an excess of the base, 

SUBSUL’PHURET, in Chemistry, a com- 
pound of sulphur, with a metal, &c., in a 
less proportion than is contained in a aui- 
phuret, 

SUBSUL’TUS (subsulto, I hop: Lat.), in 
Medicine, a twitching or convulsive mo- 
tion ; as subsultus tendinum., 

SUBTAN’GENT, in erases L the part 
of the axis contained between the ordinate 
and tangent drawn to the same point ina 
curve, 

SUBTEN'SE OF AN ARO (subtendo, I 
stretch underneath: Lat.), aright line op 
posite to an anele, enpposed to be drawt 
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between the two extremitics of the arc; a | the lower valve is forced oren by the ex- 
chord, e ternal air, which drives the air or water 
SUBTRAO'TION (subtraho, 1 draw away | underneath to pass up through it. When 
from: Lat.), in Arithmetic, the taking of | the apparatus is once charged with fluid 
one number from another of the same kind | each upward stroke of the piston lifts the 
or denomination, an operation by which | water which is above it, and, by atmosphe- 
the difference between two sums is found. | ric pressure, fills the vacant apace which 
——In Law, the withdrawing or withhold- | is under it with water that rushes from the 
ing of some right, Thus, the subtraction of | well through the lower valve. The down- 
a legacy is the withholding or detaining of | ward motion of the piston forces the water 
it from the legatee by the executor; and | wh@h is under it, and which cannot return 
in like manner, the withholding of any ser- | to the well, on account of the closing of the 
vice, rent, duty, or custom, is a subtraction, | lowervalve, to rushup through the now open 
for which the law gives a remedy. valve in the piston. The valve in the pia- 
SUBTRAHEND’ (subtrahendua, to besub- | ton 1s, therefore, open at the downward 
tracted: Lat), in Arithmetic, the number | stroke, and closed at the upward; and the 
to be subtracted or taken from another, lower valve is open at the upward struke, 
BUB/ULATE (subula, an awl: Lat), in| and closed at the downward. Suction, tn 
Natura] History, shaped like an awl, that ig | the ordinary sense, is nothing more than 
narrow and tupering to a point the removal of atmospheric pressure from 
SUB’/URBS (sub, near to; and urbs,aeity: | any interior space, so as to allow atmo- 
Lat), the buildings, streets, or parts that | spheric pressure to act externally; thus 
lie without the walls, but in the immediate | when water is sucked up through a tube, 
vicinity of a city. Hence suburban, inhabit- | the alr is exhausted from the latter by the 
ing or being situated near a city, mouth, and then the pressure of the ex- 
SUCOEDA’/NEUM (succedaneus, that sup- ' ternal air or the fluid forces it up through 
plies the place of: Zaz.), that which is used | the tube, 
for something else; a substitute, SU’'DOR AN’GLICUS (the Engiish sweat : 
SUC'CINATE (next), in Chemistry, a salt , Lat.), in Medicine, an endemic fever, formcr- 
formed by succinic acid and a base. ly known by the name of the sweateng serh- 
SUCOIN'IC AUCID (succunum, . amber: | ness of England. This disorder was thus 
Lat.), in Chemistry, an acid aqbtained by the ' namedfrom its first appearing in this island; 
destructive distillation of amber. It has and acquired the title of sudor, from the pu- 
also been obtained by the action of nitric tient suddenly breaking out into a profuse 
acid on stearic and margrric acids. It sweat,which formed its great characteristic 
forms regular colourless crystals, and 18 a | feature, It-was at first extremely fatal; it 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen | ultimately became less malignant, and 
SUC’CINITE (same deriw), a mineral of | finally disappeared. It carricd off the pa- 
an amber colour, considered as a variety of | tient in a few hours 
garnet. It frequently occure in globular or SUDORIF'ICS (sudor, sweat ; and facio, I 
granular masses, about the size of a pea. produce: Zat.), medicines which promote 
SUO’CINUM (amber; from suceus, juice: | sweat or sensible perspiration, 














Lat), a genus of minerals. (See AMBER } SUE (swvre, to follow: Fr,), to institute 
SUC’CORY, chicury or wild endive. (See | legal process against a person ; to prosecute 
CHICORY.) in acivil action for the recovery of a rea) 


SUC'CULENT (succulentus; from suc-|or supposed right; as to sue for debt or 
cus, Juice: Lat), in Botany, an epithet for | damages 
such plants as have thick and juicy leaves SUFR/FERANOR (sufferentia, an enduring : 
such as the cactus order and many plants | LZat.),a term in Law applled to tenants; a 
growing near the sea. tenant at sufferance belng one that con- 
SUOC'CUS (Lat.), in Pharmacy, a tera fre- | tinnesafter his title ceases, without positive 
quently employed to denote the extracted , leave of the owner. 
juice of different plants, as the Succus gly- SUF’FRAGAN (suffragor, I support: 
corrhizm, Spanish liquorice, &c. Lat.), in ecclesiastical polity, a term of re- 
BUCCUS'BION (succussio, a shaking: | lation applied toa bishop, with respect to 
Lat.), in Medicine, a rough mode of ascer- | the archbishop who is his superior. 
taining the state of the chest in disease, by SUF’FRAGE (suffragium: Lat), a vote 
shaking the patient's body and then listen- | given in deciding a controverted question, 
ing to the sound produced. or 1y the choice of a man for an office or 
800 R (sugo, I suck: Lat.), the piston | trust 
of a pump; also a piece of leather laid wet SUFFRU’TICOSE (sub, somewhat; and 
upon a stone, which, owing to the pressure | frutzcosus, bushy: Lat.), in Botany, an epl- 
of the atmosphere, adheres very closely, thet for plants which are woody at the base, 
and ie not to be pulled off without great | but whose yearly branches decay ; as sage, 
force.—Sucker (surculus: Lat.), a young | thyme, &c. 
twig shooting from the stock or lower pait SUGAR, acompound of carbon, hydrogen 
of the stem, and afterwards rooting. and oxygen, is produced by many animal and 
BUCK’'ING-FISH. [Bee REMORA,) vegetable bodies, That which forms an 
SUCK'ING PUMP, or SUO'TION PUMP, | article of commerce is the produce either 
the ordin pump with two valves opening | of beet or of the sugar-cane ; the latter, a 
upwards, hen the piaton is drawn up, | plant which belongs to theorderof grasses, 
the valve it contains closes, and any water | cultivated in warm climates, It is the 
or air above it is raised by it; a vacuum | saccharum officinarum of botanists, which 
being at the same time produced under tt, grows to the height of from five to seven 





SUGAR-CANDY] 


feet. The stem of the mature plant is from 
one to two inches thick. It is coated with a 
set hd of ailicious matter, as in the bamboo, 
whilst the fibroua Interior fg saturated with 
the saccharine juice. The manufacture of 
sugar from the sugar-cane may be thus 
shortly sketched. The canes are taken, as 
soon as they are cut, to the mill, where 
they are subjected to great pressure bc- 
tween fron rollers. Thejuice thus expressed 
fs boiled in open pans with lime, andvthe 
scum js carefully removed. It fs then fil- 
terod and passed through animal charcoal 
{n powder, previous to being concentrated, 


troughs heated by ateam, or in vacuum 
pans where it is boiled in vessels from 
which the air has been exhausted. The 
concentration having proceeded to the pro- 
per extent, the sugar may be obtained sepa- 
rate from the liquid portion, or molasses, 
by the use of centrifugal machines, vessels 
with sides of wire-net through which the 
liquid {is forced {nto an outer vesse] when 
the machine is set in rapid revolution. On 
the concentrated hot juice having the con- 
sistency and granular appearance of thick 
oatmeal-porridge is placed in conical pots 
of earthenware, When it has cooled and 
solidified there appears a mass of sugar 
crystals with syrup amongst them. A plug 
is removed from the bottom of the vessel, 
and the syrup, in great part, drains away, 
leaving the sugar in the state hnown as 
Muscovado or raw moist sugar. There 15 
still some syrup left behind, and some of 
this is removed by the process of claying, 
which consists tn pouring a mixture of clay 
and water over tho top of the pot to the 
depth of an inch or two. The water of the 
clay sinks gradually downwards through the | 
porous Maas of crystals, combining with the , 
syrup, and carrying it off through the 
bottom of the pot. The sugar, after this 
treatment, is termed ‘clayed.’ It ig the 
refiner’s business to purify the sugars thus 
produced, and produce by delicate chemical 
and ingenfous mechanical processes the 
white loaf sugar of which there is such a 
large consumption in this country. A large 
quantity of sugar is contained In the sap of 
the American maple (Acer saccharinum), 


and {sg obtained from it in many parts of | 


North America; maple sugar being, in 
some places, the only kind which {8 used, 
particularly by those recently settled tn the 
country. It is wholesome, and not dis- 
agreeable. The process of manufacturing 
{t {a very simple. The trees are bored 
obliquely from below upwards, at 18 or 20 
{inches above the ground, care being taken 
that the auger penetrates no more than half 
an inch into the alburnum, or white bark ; 
asa greater discnarge takes place at that 
depth than any other. The liquor is botied, 
and the evaporation urged by an active fire, 
with careful skimniing during the boiling ; 
and the pot fs continually replenished with 
more sap, till @ large budy has assumed a 
syrupy consistence. It is afterwards strain- 
ed and boiled again over a very brisk fire, 
tiilit has acquired the requisite consistence 
for being pourcd [nto the troughs prepared 
to receive it. In 1859, 450,000 tons of sugar 
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were consumed in the United Kingdom. It 
has been calculated tyat in England there 
is an armual average consumption of 382}bs. 
of sugar by each pergon, In France 10}Ibs., 
in Ireland 6}lbs., and in Italy only 2ibs.— 
Sugar is a proximate element of the vege- 
table kingdom,and is found in most ripe 
fruits, and many farinaceous roots. By fer- 
mentation sugar ts converted {nto alcohol, 
and hence forms the basis of those sub- 
stances which are used for making intoxi- 
cating Iiquors, 38 molasses, grapes, apples, 
malt, &c. Of all vegetable principles it is 
considered as the most wholesome and nu- 
tritious, 

SUGAR-CANDY, sugar in the form of 
large crystals. If, when the sugar is boiled, 
ready for crushing, preparatory to bein 
placed in the conical moulds (see SUGAR], 
instead of ita being broken up with oars it is 
poured into pans, across which threads arc 
strung, crystals will attach themselves ta 
the threads; if these cr) stals are gradua)ls 
dried, and then washed with Ifme-water ti 
remove the molasses from their outer sur- 
face, the result {8 sagur-candy. During 
crystallization the sugar must be Kept per 
fectly at rest, as on this depends the size 
and regularity of the crystals, It is used 
instead of loaf-sugar in India, China, &c. 

BUIT (suite, a following: Fy.), in Law, 
an action or process for the recovery of # 
right or claim; an action at Jaw, a proceed 
ing by a rule in Chancery, & prosecution. 

SUIT’OR (dast), in Legal phraseology, one 
who attends a court to prosecute a demand 
of right in law, as a plaintiff, petitioner, or 
appellant. 

SUL/CATE, or SUL’CATED (sulcatus, fur 
rowed: Lat.), grooved or scored with deep 
broad channels, 

SUL/PHATE OF COP’PER, In Chemistry, 
Bive Vitriol, a salt composed of eulphurie 
acid and oxideof copper. It is also a natu- 
1al product, in the liquid form, of many 
copper mines , being the result of the tn- 
filtration of water over copper pyrites. 
Tt has aé disagreeable mefalifc taste; 
and, when swallowed, it causes violent 
vomiting. 

SUL’/PHATE OF IRON. (See COPPRRAS ' 

SUL'PHATES, in Chemistry, salts formed 
hy the unfon of sulphuric acid with different 
bases; a8 the sulphurate of soda, called Glau- 
ber’s salts ; the sulphate of magnesia, called 
Epsom salts; al®o the sulphate of copper, 
ae sulphate of lime, the sulphate of zinc, 


C, 

BUL’/PHIDE. [See SULPHURET. 

SUL/PHITES, in Chemistry, salts sormed 
by the unfon of sulphurous acid with the 
different bases, 

SUL/PHUR (Lat.), In Chemistry, Brim- 
atone, & substance which is hard, brittle, 
and usually of a yellow colour, without any 
sinell, unless rubbed or keated, and of a 
weak, though perceptible taste. It is a 
non-conductor of electriclty; ita specific 
gravity is 1°99, It melta at about 216 , be- 
comes Nquid at 250', but viscid and of a 
deeper colour at 450°, and alittle more Suid 
at 480°, its boiling point; it rises rapidly in 
vapour at 600°, and condenses in close ves 
sels into flowers of eulphur, a fine powder 
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consisting of minute crystals, the earthy 
substances and other gnpurities remaining 
behind, If precipitated from its alkaline 
solutions by hydrochloric acid it is in the 
form of a hydrate, sometimes termed milk 
of sulphur. It is obtained in commerce in 
the solid form, as stick sulphur or cane 
brimetone. Sulphur is dug out of the earth 
in various places where volcanio action is 
going on, particularly Italy and South 
America. It ig one of the ingredients in 
the composition of gunpowder, and that 
which occasions it to take fire so readily. 
A prodigious quantity of sulphur is ob- 
tained from Solfatara, in Italy. This vol- 
canic country everywhere exhibits marks 
of the agency of subterraneous fires; al- 
most alithe ground is bare, and white; and 
is everywhere sensibly warmer than the at- 
mosphere in the greatest heat of sum- 
mer. It is obtained jn large quantities, 
thought not quite so pure, from pyrites, 
which ig a combination of sulphur and 


fron, 

SULPHU’RET, in Chemistry, a combina- 
tion of sulphur with a motal: thus, sulphur 
ret of iron, sulphuret of potassium. The 
sulphurets are now more usually termed 
sulphides.—— Suiphuret of tron, a mineral 
composed of sulphur and iron, which is 
found in many parts of the world, and 
which {s also called pe or fire-stone, 

SULPHU’RIC AOID, in Chemistry, called 
also oil of vitriol, a very important acid, dis- 
covered about the end of the 15th century. 
It ig obtained by burning a mixture of 
reven or eight parts of sulphur with one of 
nitrate of potash or soda. A current of air 
carries the products of combustion from 
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consists of one atom of sulphur and three 
of oxygen. The presence of sulphuric acid, 
either free or in combination, ia ascertain- 
ed with great facility by a soluble salt of 
barytes, which, when it is present, even in 
minute quantities, throws down a white 
precipitate, the sulphate of barytes. 

SUL/PHUROUS AOID, in Chemistry, the 
gas obtained by burning sulphur in atmo- 
spheric air or oxygen. Water absorbs 80 
volymes of it. Its odour is suffocating ; it 
bleathes straw, silk, wool, &c.,and destroys 
the colour of violets, dahlias, &c. It ex- 
tinguishes flame, and destroys animal Hfe, 
The gas assumes the liquid form when sub- 
jected to a pressure of two atmospheres, or 
a temperature of 6°; and, when liquid, it 
evaporates with such rapidity ag to freeze 
mercury. 

BSUL/TAN (Arab.), a title of royalty 
amongst Mohammedan nations. It signifies 
a despotic ruler. The Grand Sultan, or 
chief of the Turkish empire, is styled in 
his dominions the Sultandin, or protector 
of the fuith, the Padwshah Islam, or Em- 
peror of Islamism, and the Zil-Ullah, or 
Shadow of God. The title of sultan was 
first assumed by Bayazid 1., the chief of the 
Osmaniis, who refgned 1889-1403. The sul- 
tan as successor of the caliphs addg that 
title to his others, and since the Koran was 
supposed to be the treasure of divine and 
human laws, of which treasure the calipha 
were depositaries, he is at once pontiff, le 
gislator, and judge, the sacerdotal, regal, 
and judicial offices being united in his 
person. Although claiming to be absolute 
monarch he must govern in conformity 
with the principles of the Koran, and with 


the furnace intoa large leaden chamber, the the traditionary words called Sunna of the 


bottom of which is covered to a few inches 
in depth with water. The sulphurous and 
byponitrous acid that pass into the cham- 
ber form with the vapour of water a crys- 
talline solid, which, as soon as ft falls into 
the water, is decomposed into sulphuric 
acid, that remains in solution, and nitric 
oxide, which ascends and unites with oxy- 
wen 80 as to again form hyponitrous acid; 
this, uniting with a new portion of sul- 
phurous acid and the vapour of waters, 
again produces the crystalline solid, which 
falling into the water gives rise to a repe- 
tition of the same results. The oxygen of 
the atmosphere, therefore, indirectly 
changes the gsulphurous into sulphuric 
acid, through the medium of nitric oxide. 
The weak acid, which, after some time, is 
found the fioor of the chamber, is con- 
centrat@l first in leaden, and afterwards in 
platinum vessels. Sulphuricacid is a limpid, 
colourless fluid, having a spec. grav. of 1°8. 
It Dotls at 620°, and freezes at 15°, When di- 
luted the temperature at which it freezes is 
different. It ishighly caustic, and intense- 
ly acid, Its affinities are so strong that it 
expels all other acids, more or less perfectly, 
from their combinations. It absorbs water 


from the atmosphere, and when diluted 
with that fluid evolves great heat. It 
chars animal and vegetable substances with 
great rapidity. The strongest ofl of vitriol 
of commerce contains one atom of the 
acid and one of water; the anhydrous acid 


prophet ; and he must also conform to the 
decision of the Ulema (which see), and to 
the Urti or Kanun-name, the legislature 
established since the commencement of the 
epipire. 

SU’MAOCH (F7.), the Rhus coriaria of bo- 
tanists, nat. ord, Anacardvacee, a shrub of 
the south of Europe or considerable value, 
the powder of the leaves, peduncles, and 
young branches producing the sumach of 
commerce, much employed in tanning 
light-coloured leathers, In calico-printing, 
sumach affords, with a mordant of tin, a 
yellow colour; with acetate of iron, a gray 
or black; and with sulphate of zinc, a 
brownish-jellow. Both the leaves and seeda 
of the sumach are used in medicine as as- 
tringent and styptic, 

SUM’MER (sumer: Sazx.), one of the four 
seasons of the year; beginning, in the 
northern hemisphere, when the gun enters 
Cancer, about the 3lat of June, and con- 
tinuing for three months; during which 
time, the sun being north of the equator, 
renders this the hottest period of the year. 
In latitudes south of the equator just the 
opposite takes place, or, in other words, it 
is summer there when it igs winter here. 
The summer quarter of meteorologists con- 
sists of June, July, and August, 

SUMMONS (sub, up; and moneo, I warn: 
Lat.), in Law, a warning or citation to ap- 
pear in court; or a written notification 
signed by the proper officer, to be served on 


[SUMMONS 
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a person, warning him to appear in courtata 
day specified, to answer to tho demand of 
the plaintiff. 

SUMP, in Metallurgy, a round pit of 
stone, lined with clay, for receiving the 
metal on its first fusion.—In Mining, a 
pit sunk below the bottom of the mine. 

SUMP’/TUARY LAWS (sumptuartus, per- 
taining to expense: Lat.), those laws which 
in extreme cases, have occasionally been 
made to restrain or limit the expensgs of 
citizens in apparel, food, furniture? &c. 
Sumptuary laws are abridgments of liberty, 
and of very difficult execution. Those of 
Egland were repealed by stat 1 Jac. I. ¢. 25, 

SUN (sonne: Ger.), in Astronomy, the 
magnificent orb which, occupying the cen- 
tre of our system, gives light and heat to 
all the planets. Its light constitutes the 
day, and the darkness which proceeds from 
its absence, or the shade of the earth, Is 
the cause of night, This splendid luminary 
ja 96,000,000 of niles distant from the earth ; 
acanon ball travelling at a uniform velo- 
city of 1600 feet in a second, would require 
ten years to reach it, from the earth Its 





resurrection of Christ; and the sabbath- 
day, because audstitpted, in the Obristian 
worship for the sabbath, or day of rest, in 
the old dispensation. This substitution was 
first decreed by Constantine the Great, a.D. 
321, before whose time both the old and 
new sabbath were observed by Christians, 
(See SABBATH.) 

SUN’-FLOWER, a plant of the genus 
Helranthus, 80 calied from Its turning to the 
sun, (See HELIANTHUS.) 

SUN’-HEMP, a coarse fibre employed in 
India in the manufacture of rough bags. 
Tt 1s furnished by the Crotolana juncea, i 
jeguminous plant which grows from four to 
six feet high, and beara musses of labur- 
num-like flowers, 

SU’/PER (Lat), a prefix used in chemicn! 
technology, with many words, denoting an 
eXcess 5 a8 supersulphate of potash, in which 
there isan excess of sulphuric acid. 

SUPERCAR’GO, a person in # merchant's 
ship appointed to manage the salea and 
superintend all the commercial concerns of 
the voyage. 


SUPEREROGA‘'TION (super, besides; 


diameter 1s 892,000 miles; its mass ts 354,936 , and errogutio, a giving out: Lat.),in Roman 


times that of the earth,and 800 times gieater 
than the aggregate of the masses of all 
the planets and satellites; its density es 


| 


Catholic theology, a term applied to such 
works ag a man does which exceed the 
measure of bis duty. This doctrine is con- 


about one-fourth that of the earth; a body , dewned by the Church of England, in her 
which, at the earth’s surface, would weigh | 14th article 


one pound, would on that of the sun weigh 


SUPERFI'CIES (Lat), the surface, or ex- 


27 9lbs ; and an ordinary inan would be! terior face of a thing; as the superjicres of 


crushed to atoms by his own weight. 
gun revolves on its axis in about 25 days; 
which is ascertained l.y means of the spots 
on his surface, and his equator Is inclined to 
the eclipticat an anglo of about7° 20’. The 
spoteare subject to change, they banish, and 
reappear ; one has been observed, covering 
an area of 1520 millions of square miles, that 
Is, @ space thirty times greater than the 
whole surface of the earth. There are 
several hypotheses regarding them, but 
none which fs satisfactory. Some imagine 
that the Juminous atmosphere of the sun is 
at a great distance from its mass; and that 
the calorific rays are go intercepted hy 
clouds as to render it habitable, but there 
can be little doubt that a most intense heat 
prevails atits surface, It is also supposed 
that the heat and Nght constantly passing 
off may gradually diminish its bulk, It is 
highly probable that the sun bas a proper 
motion in space, though some centuries 
of observation may be required to detect 
its laws. Astronomers have lately seen 
reason to think that the mean distance of 
the earth from the sun ig not 80 great by 
four millions of miles as was formerly sup- 
posed. This distance ig now put down at 
91,328,000 miles. Various other numerical 
changes become necessary. Thus the cir- 
cumference of the earth’s orbit becomes 
599,194,000 miles ; and her mean hourly ve- 
locity 65,460 miles. The diameter of the 
sun is 850,100 miles, The numerical expres- 
sions for the distances, velocities, and di- 
mensions of all the other planetary bodies 
willrequire corresponding correction. [See 
A8TRONOMY, PLANET, SOLAR SYSTEM, &c.) 

SUN’DAY, the first day of the week, call- 
ed also the Lord's day, in memory of the 





The! a plane, or of a sphere. 


SUPER'LATIVE (superlatiwus: Lat.), in 
Grammar, the name usually given to the 
third or highest degree cf comparison: 
formed in the Teutonic languages, by the 
addition of ‘est’ 

SUPERNU’/MERARY, in Military affatra, 
is an epithet for the officers and non-com- 
niissioned officers attached to a regiment 
for the purpose of supplying the places of 
such as fall in action, &c. 

SUPERPOSI’TION (euperpono, 1 place 
over: Lat.), in Geology, a lying or being 
situated upon or above something. 

SUPERSCAPULA‘RIS (super, above; 
and scapula, the shoulder blade: Lat.), jn 
Anatomy, a inuscle seated upon the scapula 
or shoulder-blade, 

SUPERSE’DEAS (ZLazt.), in Law, a writ or 
command to suspend the powers of an offi- 
cer in certain cases, to stay proceedings, 
and in certain cages to discharge prisoners. 

SUPERSTRUC’TURE rhe ie ic J build 
upon: Lat), any kind of bullding raised on 
a foundation or basis; the word being used 
to distinguish what is erected on aul or 
foundation, from the foundation itself, 

SUPERTON’ICO, in Music, the note next 
above the key-note, 

SUPINA’TORS (supino, I put anything 
on jts back: ZLat.),in Anatomy, two muscles 
of the arm; the one called the supinator 
longus, the other the supwnatur brevis, both 
serving to turn the palm of the hand up- 
wards, 

SUP’PLEMENT (supplementum, a filling 
up: Lat), in Literature, an addition made 
to a book or paper, by which it is rendered 
more fulland complete.—— Supplement of an 
arc, in Geometry, the number of degrera 
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which it wants of being an entire semi-cir- 


cle; as a complement signifies what an arc 
wants of being a quadrant, 

SUPPORTERS (supporto, I carry: Lat.), 
in Heraldry, figures placed by the side of 
the shield, and appearing to support it. 
Thus the lion and unicorn are the sup- 

orters of the British sovereign’s arms. 

n modern English Heraldry, the use of 
supporters is Mmited to Sovereigns and 
Princes of the blood royal, Peers of the 
Realm, Knights of the Bath, Knights Buan- 
nerets, Baronets of Nova Scotia, and such 
as receive a special Jicense from the king. 
In case of marriage of two parties, both of 
whom are entitled to supporters, one of 
each may be borne.——Supporters, in Archi- | 
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injury to the human body by means of 
operations performed by hand assisted by 
suitable instruments. 

SURMUL’LBT, or Red Mullet, a marine 
fish. [See MULLET.) 

SUR’NAME (surnom: Fr.), the family 
name; the name or appellation added to the 
baptismal or Christian name. Camden de- 
| rives it from sur, as being added over or 
above the other, in a metaphorical sense 
onl The most ancient surnames were 
formed by adding the name of the father 
to that of the son, in which manner were 
produced several English surnames, ending 
with the word son; thus, Thomas William's 
son, makes Thomas Williamaon. ‘he feudal 
system introduced a second description of 





tecture, {mages which serve to bear up any | surnames, derived from the names of 
part of a building in the place of a column. ! places: as Sutton, Acton, &c.; and these 

SUPPURA’TION (suppuraiv: Lat.), in were originally written with the particle de 
Medicine, the process of generating puruw- | or of; as Henry de Sutton. Many surnames 


lent matter, or of forming pus, as in a 
wound or abscess, Also, the matter gene- 
rated hy suppuration. 
SUPRALAPSA/RIAN, in Theology, one 
who maintains that God, antecedent to the 
fall of man, decreed the apostacy and all 
its consequences, determining to save some 
and condemn others, and that in all he does 
he considers his own glory only. 
SUPREM'ACY (supremitas, the highest 
honour: Lat.), In English polity, the su- 
preme and undivided authority of the so- 
vereign over all persons and things in this 
realm, whether spiritual or temporal._— 
Oath of supremacy, in Great Britain, an 
oath which acknowledges the supremacy 
of the sovereign im epiritual affairs, and 
abjures the pretended supremacy of the 


ope. 

SURBASE (Fr.), in Architecture, the up- 
per base of a room, consisting of the cor- 
nice of the dado. 

SUICIN'GLE (supra, above; and cingu- 
lum,a girdie: Lat.), the girdle with which 
clergymen bind their cassocks. Alsoa girth 
for horsea. 

SUR’/CULUS. (See SUucKER.) 

SURD (surdus, indistinct: Dat.), in Arith- 
metic and Algebra, a nagnitnde not expres- 
sible by rational numbers, thus the square 
root of 2. Surds cannot be expressed ex- 
actly by ordinary notations, and are repre- 
sented by prefixing the radical sign as 4/8, 
the square root of 8: & 7, the cube root of 
7, &u. ; they are termed also, irrational or in- 
commensurable quantities. 

SU’RETY (sureté: Fr.), in Law, one who 
enters into a bond or recognizance to an- 
swer fomanother’s appearance in court, for 
his payment of a debt, or for the perfor- 
nance of some act, and who, in case of the 
priucipal’s failure, {s compellable to pay the 
penalty, debt, or damages. 

BURF, the swell! of the sea which bursts 
upon the shore, or against any rock that lies 
near the surface of the sea, A surge isa 
great wave rolling above the general surface 
of the water, 


SUR/GERY (corrupted from chirurgery: | & 


cheir, the hand; and ergon, & work: Gr), 


that branch of medical science which is 
concerned with the cure of disease, or the 
prevention of the ill cffects arising from 


| have been adopted from occupations, Miller, 
Cooper, Taylor, &c.; and many from per- 
sonal peculiarities, Long, Tull, Short, &¢. 

SURREBUT’TER, in Law, the answer 
of the plaintiff to the defendant’s re- 
butter. 

SURREJOIN’DER, tn Law, a second de- 
fence, as the replication is the first, of the 
plaintiffs declaration in a cause: it ia 
an answer to the rejoinder of the de- 
fendant, 

SURREN’DER (surrendre, to yicld: old 
Fr), in Law, & deed testifying that the te- 
nant for life or years of Janda, &c. yields up 
his estate to hit that has the iintnediate es- 
tate in remainder or reversion, 

SUR/ROGATE (surrogatus, substituted : 
Lat.), in the Olvil Law, a deputy, or person 
substituted for another. The word is most 
commonly used as the title of a bishop's 
chancellor. 

SUR/TURBRAND, fossil wood, found in 
great abundance in Iceland. It extends 
through the whole of the north-western 
part of the island, and is evidently 2 sub- 
terranean forest, inmipregnated with bitu- 
minous matter, and compressed by the 
weight of superincumbent matter, 

SURVEY’ING (survoir, to overlook: old 
Fy.), the art of measuring land, laying down 
its dimensions upon paper, and finding its 
content or area. It is of two kinds, land 
surveying and marine surveying; the former 
having generally in view the measure or 
contents of certain tracts of Jand, and the 
latter the position of beacons, towers, 
shoals, coasts, &c. Those extensive opera- 
tions which have for their object the deter- 
mination of the latitude and longitude of 
places, and the length of terrestrial arca in 
different latitudes, also fall under the gene- 
ral terin surveying, though they are fre- 
quently called trigonometrical surveys. The 
operations of the surveyor are carried on by 
means of various instruments, such as the 
theodolite, the chain, &c., and he requirea 
an acquaintance with practical geometry, 
trigonometry, the methods of calculation, 


c. 

SUB (Zat.), in Zoology, a generic term for 
the animal which is well known by the 
name of the hog, which see, 


SUSPEN’SION (suspendo, I interrupt 





eee: 


Lat.), temporary privation of power, autho- 
rity, or rights, usual/y intended asa punish- 
ment, <A military or naval officer’s sus- 
pension takes place when he is put under 
arrest._— In Law, prevention or interrup- 
tion of operation ; as the on of the 
habeas corpus act.——BUSPENSION, in Rhe- 
toric, a keeping of the hearer in doubt and | 
in attentive expectation of what is to 
follow, or what is to be the inference or , 
conclueion from the arguinenta or Qpscr- | 
vations. ——-SUSPENSION BRIDGES. See 
BRIDGE.}——-SUSPENSION OF ARMS,& short 
truce agreed on by hostile armies, in order 
to bury the dead, make proposals for sur- 
render, &c.—-POINTS OF SUSPENSION, In 
Mechanica, those points in the axis or beam 
of a balance to which the weights are ap- 
plied, or from which they are suspended. 
BUTTEE!’ (satee, pure: Sans.), the act of 
sacrifice by which a Hindoo widow immo- 
lntes herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband, Though none of the sacred books 
of the Hindoos absolutely command the 
sutieée, they speak of it as highly meritorious, 
and the means of obtaining eternal beati- 
tude. It Is believed ulso to render the 
husband and his ancestors happy, and to 
purify him from all offences, even if he 
had killed a Brahmin. Since the year 1756, 
when the Britisb power in India became 
firmly established, upwards of 70,000 Hin- 
doo widows have thus been sacrificed. On 
one occasion twenty-elg@ht widows of & 
rajali were burned with his body. The 
institution has been suppressed by the 
Enelish, 
SU‘TURE (sutura, a seam: Lat.),in Ana- 


tomy, the union of bones by means of | 


dentiform margins; as is the case with the 
bones of the skull. 

SWAIN’MOTE,crSWEIN’MOTH, in Law, 
one of the old forest courts formerly held 
hefore the verderers, as Judges, by the 
steward of the swainmote; the swains 
(awein, a countryman: Sax) composing 
the jury. 

SWAL’LOW. (See Hinunpo, and SwiFt.} 

SWAMP (Saz.), wet and spongy land in 
low situations, but not usually covered with 
water, It differs from a bog and a marsh, 
in producing trees and shrubs, while the 
latter produce only herbage, plants, and 
mosses, 

SWAMP-ORE, !In Mineralogy, an ore of 
fron found in swamps and morasses, the 
colour of which is a dark yellowish brown 
or gray, It is called also bog-ore, or indu- 
rated bog iron ore. 

SWAN, the name given to some large 
aquatic birds belonging to the genus Oyg- 
nus, Four apecies of this genus are placed 
amongst British birds. The plumage is of 
a pure white colour, and ita long arching 
neck gives itanoble appearance. In north- 
ern climates, the swans are the ornament 
of the rivers and lakes, over which they 
seem to preside, from tho majesty, ease, 
and grace of their movements. They swim 
rapidly, and their filght is powerful and 
jong continued ; they livein society, attain 
& great age, and make their nests near the 
margin of the water, upon the ground. 
The wild or whistling swan (0. ferws) has 
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a black bill. The tame or mute swan (0, olor) 
has apn orange-coloungd bill and has @ pro- 
jecting black callous tubercle or knob on 
the base of the upper mandible, The black 
swan (Cygnus atratus) has a plumage which 
is almoat all of a deep black; and at the 
base of its upper mandible, near the nostrils, 
ig @ bifid protuberance, which Is wanting 
in the female. 

SWEDENBOR’GIANS, the followers of 
Swedenvers: a Swedish nobleman who died 
in 1772, His doctrines were founded on a 
presumed analogy between spiritual and 
natural things, and are full of mysticism. 
He constdered Christ as the one God in 
whom is centred the Divine Trinity ; he in- 
sisted on the necessity for keeping the 
divine commandments, in which is included 
the performance of every duty. The Swe- 
denborgians have places of worship in 
London, &c., and are greatly increasing in 
America. 

SWIETENTA, in Botany, a genus of 
plants, The principal species la the Swie- 
irnia mahogont, the mahogany-tree, or 
eee of Central America. (See MAHOG 
ANY. 

SWIFT, the name given to birds of the 
genua CYPSELUS. They are closely allied 
(0 the swallows and martins, but these 
have one of the toes directed backwards, 
whereas the toes of the swift are all 
directed forwards. The common awift 
(C. murarivs) builds under the eaves of 
houses, or in holes in steeples. Tt 1s in 
the habit of continuing on the wing in 

; the rapid pursuit of fnsects for hours 
| together, 

SWIM’MING, the progressive motion of 
nn animal body in water. A large propor- 
tion of theanimal tribes are furnished with 
a greater or leas capacity for swimming. 
| Fishes are wholly adapted to it ; amphibious 
creatures, as much, if not more, than to 
; Walking ; web-footed birds pass a conaider- 
able part of their existence upon the surface 
of the water, and many of them occasionally 
niake their way beneath it. The same may 
be said of innumerable species of insects; 
and all quadrupeds are at least capable of 
preserving their lives, {f accident immerses 
them in this element, while some resort to 
{t with pecullar readiness. Man alone is in- 
capable of swimming, without learning to 
do 80 as anart, The reason of this peculiar 
inability of the human race is attributed ta 
the construction of the body, and especially 
of the head, from which results a situation 
of the centre of gravity wholly different 
from that in quadrupeds. Of n, the 
head with respect to the body, and coin- 
pared with the heads of other animals, as 
proportioned to their bodies, is singularly 
heavy; a quality occasioned by the larger 
quantity of fleah, bones, and brain with 
which fit is furnished; and the absence of 
those sinuses or cavities which, like alr- 
biadders, lighten that of other animals. 
The head of a man, therefore, sinks by its 
own gravity; and, thus exposing the body 
to fill with water, causes him to drown. 
Brutea, on the other hand, are able to keep 
their nustrils above water with facility, and, 
thus respiring freely, are, on the principles 
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of statics, out of danger. From these ob- 
servations it will foligw, that the art of 
swimming, Which can be acquired by exer- 
cise only, chiefly consists in keeping the 
head above water; and that the hands and 
fect are to be used as oars and helm, iu 
guiding the course of the vessel. With 
proper management the human body is 
capable of floating, as its specific gravity 
ta, in reallty less than that of water. (See 
Duow NING.) 

SWING. A ship at anchor is aaid to 
swing when she changes her position at 
the turn of the tide. 

SWING'WHEEL, tu Horology, the whee} 
which drives the pendulum. In a watch, 
or balance-clock, it is called the crown- 
wheel, 

SWIV’EL, in Gunnery, a piece of artillery, 
xed on a socket on the top of a ship’s side, 
rtem, or bow, or in her tops, tn such a 
manner ag to be turned in any direction. 
——A strong link of iron used in mooring 
ships, and which permits the bridles to be 
turned round, 

SWORD-FISH, the name given to some 
fishes belonging to the gencra Xiphias and 
Hosttophorus. Theirsnouts are armed with 
a long bony weapon,with which they attack 
other fishes. The common sword-fish (X72- 
phias gladius) wwhabits the Atlanticand the 
Mediterranean, and attains the length of 
14 or 15 feet. Tt has been known to drive 
its sword into a ship, aud there leave it 
tirmly embedded, 

SYB‘ARITE an inhabitant of Bybaris, 
formerly a town on the Gulph of Tarentin 
in Italy, whose inhabitants, having become 
enervated by slavery to sensual pleasures, 
were easily subdued by the Crotontans. 
The term ig applied metaphorically to de- 
-lgnate an effeminate voluptuary. 

SYCKER SILVER (se aze, fine gloss silk: 
Uhin), a silver currency among the 
Chinese. It is formed {nto ingots, stainped 
with the mark of the office from which 
they are issued. They are of various 
weights, but generally amount to ten taels 


cach, 

SYC ITE (sukites, like a fig: Gr), or FIG- 
STONE, aname sometimes given to nodules 
of filnt or pebbles which resemble a fig. 

SYC’OMORE (sukomoros,the fig-muiberry, 
Gr. The trueeycomore is an eastern tree 
belonging to the fig tribe, the Fucus syco 
moros of botanists, The name sycamore 
has been given to a species of maple grown 
in Britain, the Acer pseudo-platanus of bo- 
tanists. 

BYC/OPHANT (sukophantés ; from sukon, 
a fig ; aud phaino, Linform against : Gr.), an 
obsequious flatterer or parasite, This word 
was originally used to denote an informer 
against those who plundered sacred fig- 
trees, or exported figs contrary to law. 
Hence, in time it came to signify a tale- 
pearer or informer in general ; thence a 
fatterer, deceiver, or parasite, 

SYENITE in Geology, a plutonic rock 
resembling granite in external appearance, 
but composed of quartz, folspar, and horn- 
plende, It derives its name from having 
been obtained at the ancient quarries of 
Gyene in Egypt. When it loses ite quarts 
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) it gradually passes into ayenitic greenstone, 
a rock of the trap series, 


| SYL’LABLE (eudlabé; from sullambano, 


I take together: Gr.), in Grammar, a combi- 
nation of letters uttered by a single effort 
or impulse of the voice, as can; ora single 
letter, agsoin over, At least one vowel or 
Open sound ig essential to the formation of 
a@ syllable. 

SYL’LABOS (a list: Lat.; from sullabos : 
Gr.), % abstract, or compendium containing 
the heads of a discourse, &c. 

SYLLEP'SIS (etllépsis; from sullan- 
bano, I take together: Gr.), in Grammar, a 
figure by which we conceive the sense of 
words otherwise than the words import, and 
construe them according to the intention 
oftheauthor. Also, where two nominative 
cases singularof different persona are joined 
to @ verb: or substantives of different 
weuder to the same adjective—as Rex et 
Regina beati, or the agreement of a verb or 
adjective, not with the word next to it, but 
ae the inost worthy: as‘ Rex et Regina 

euti, 

SYL’/LOGISM (sullogismos ; from sullo 
gizomai, I bring at once before the mind: 
Gr.), in Logic, an argument consisting of 
three propositions; the two first of which 
are called the prenises, and the last the cun- 
clusion. Syllogisms are nothing more than 
our reasoning reduced to form and method; 
and every act of reasoning implies three 
severa) judginents, 80 every syllogism must 
include three distinct propositiona, Thus, 
in the following syllogiam :—‘Every crea- 
ture possessed of reason and Hberty is 
accountable for his actions ;’ ‘Man isa 
crenture possessed of reason and liberty :° 
‘Therefore man ig accountable for his ac- 
tions.’ These propositions are denominated 
the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 
——An analogical syllogism founds the con- 
clusion upon similitude ; ‘ As the base Is to 
the column, 80 i8 justice to the common- 
wealth ; but if the base be withdrawn, the 
column is overturned ; therefore if justice 
is taken away, the commonwealth is over- 
turned,”——An hypothetical syllogism is one 
in Which the conclusion is deduced from 
an hypothetical premiss, called the major, 
und a categorical premiss called the minor. 
A syllogism is either conditional or digjunc 
tive; if conditional it is elther constructive 
or destructive. A disjunctive may easily be 
reduced to aconditional syllogism. ‘With 
a categorical syllogism, that is,one contain- 
ing three categorical propositions—and 
all syllogisms can be reduced to such—if 
two of the terms agree with the same third 
term, they agree with one another; if one 
of the terms agrees with and another 
disagrees with, the same third term, the 
two first disayree with one another.’ Every 
syllogism has three terms, the middle term, 
and two extremes—designated the mafuor 
and minor terms. The subject of the con- 
clusion is the minor term; ita predicate, 
the major term ; and that with which they 
are compared is the middle term. In the 
major premiss, the major term is compared 
with the middle; in the minor ins 
the minor term {is compared with the 
middle; and in the conclusions, the major 
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and minor terms are compared together. 
The middle term must be distributed once 
at least « the premises—that fs, it must be 
the subject of a universal, or the predicate 
of a negative proposition; otherwise the 
two extremes may be compared, not with 
the eante thing, but with two different parts 
of the middie term. Noterm must be dis- 
tributed {n the conclusions which is not 
distributed in one of the premises; other- 
wise, the whole term would be empl in 
the concinsion, and a pari of it only In the 
premiss, in which case the error {s termed 
an illicit s of the major or minor 
premiss, Nothing can be inferred from teo 
negative propositions. If one premiss {s 
negative, the conclusion must be negative, 
because one of the extremes disagreeing 
with the middle term, they must disagree 
with one another.——The mood or mode of 
a syllogism is the designation of its pro- 
positions, according to the respective 
quantities, that is, whether universal or 
particular ; and quaiities, that is, whether 
affirmative or negative: A fs used to repre- 
sent a universal affirmative proposition, 
thus—‘all men are mortal :’ E, a universal 
negative, thus—‘no man is always wise :’ 
[, 8 particalar affirmative, thus—‘ some men 
are revengeful :’ and O,a8 particular nega- 
tive, thus—‘ some men do not live to be old,’ 
There may be sixty-four combinations of 
these letters, and therefore of the proposi- 














cede the minor premises. ‘John ia a just 
man: just men pay their debta: therefore 
John pays hie debts,’ is a syliogiem in Bar- 
dara, with the major prenises following 
the minor. 

SYM’BOL (aumbolon; from sumbatlo, I 
bring together: Gr.), a word of many 
meanings, though used at present with but 
one, The original signification was the 
making several things contribute to furm 
one whole; thus creeds were termed sym- 
buls, being a collection of articles of faith. 
But the word is now used to expreas out- 
ward appearances, intended to indicate 
something: in which sense the Greeks 
called their standards symbols, and the 
early Christians, all rites, ceremontes, sa- 
craments, &c.——Symodol, in Chemistry, an 
abbreviation of the name of all clementary 
body; thus Agis written for silver (Argen- 
tum); Pb for Jead (Plumbum).——JIn the 
Eucharist, the bread and wine are called by 
Protestants symbola of the body and blood 
of Chriat.——Symbolical books, are such ny | 
coutain the creeds and confessions of dif- 
ferent churches.——Symbolical phitosophy, | 
isa philosophy expressed by hieroglyphica. | 
tions which they represent; but many of SYMPATHETIC INK, the name given 
the corresponding syllogisms err against | to any chemical composition which may be 
some of the rules given above; and only | used as ink, but the writing will be {nvist- 
eleven will be found to afford correct sytlo-| ble until the paper is warmed. or until it | 
gisms.——The figureof asyllogism consists | is washed over with some other liquid. 
in the situation of the middle term, with | Thus if the ink be a solution of sulphate of 
reference to the major and minor terms. | fron, the writing will not be pe:ceived un- 
In the lat figure, the middle term is the} til {t {gs washed with tincture of galls. 
subject of the major premiss, and the pre-} Again, if we write witha solution of hydro- 
dicate of the minor; in the 2nd figure, the | chlorate of copper, nothing will be seen 
middle term is the predicate of both pre-| upon the paper until it is held to the fire. 
mises ; in the 3rd figure, it ia the subject of | The writing will become invisible once 
both ; and in the 4th figure, it ia the predi-| more when the paper is cool. 
cate of the major, and the subject of the SYM’PATHY (sumpatheia ; from sumpa- 
minor. Multiplying the moods by the | theo, I feelalong with: Gr.), the feeling of 
figures, we obtain forty-four different syl- | being affected similarly to some other per- | 
logisms ; but of these five In cach flganre{+*on According to Adam Smith it is in 
would err against some of the rules given | sympathy that our moral sense takes its 
above; and of the remaining twenty-four, | 1{se.——In Medicine, sympathy, or * consent 
fiveare unnecessary, particular conclusions | of parts,’ signifies a correspondence of va- 
being inferred in them, from premises | rious parts of the dody {In almiar sensa- 
which would warrant univergal. The re-| tions or affections; or an affection of the 
maining nineteen have been expressed by | whole body or some part of it, in conse- 
the following »nemonic lines. quence ofan injury or disease of another 
Fig. 1—4 Moods. bArbArA, cEIAr¥nt, | part.——A aympathetrc disease ig one which 

dArii, fErlOque, priortis. is produced by a remote cause, g7 when a 
me. 2.—4 Moods. cHsArE, cAmEsirEs, | fever follows a local injury, In this case, 

etinO, bArOkO, secunde, the word is opposed to idiopathetic ; which 
Fig. 3—6 Moods, tertia, dArApil, dlsAmlIs, | denotes elther an original disease, or that 

GAtIsI, SElApiOn, bOKArdO, fErisOn, | which is produced by a proximate cause. 

habet: quarta Insuper addit. ~———In Anatomy, the term synipathetic is ap- 
Fig. 4—5 Moods. brAmAntip, cAmEnKa, | plied to two nerves (the great intercostal 

adimArlis, fEsApO, SErlsOn. and the facial nerves) from the opinion 
As examples we may select a syllogism in| that thelr communications are causod by 
the frst mood of the firat figure. ‘A. all | sympathies. 
men are animals: A. al] animais are mortal : B8YM’/PHONY (sumphonia: Gr.), in Music, 
ergo (therefore: Lat.), A, all men are mor-| primarily signifies a consonance or har- 
tal.’ And the last mood of the fourth| mony of sounds, agreeable to the ear, 
figure, ‘B. No good man is cruel: I. some! either vocal or inatrumental, or both. It 
eruel men are brave: therefore, O. some; means, at present, a piece of concerted 
brave men are not good men.’ <A)most! music composed of several parts. Mozart 
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HYSIS (sumphusis, a growing to- 

ther: Gr, in Anatomy, an immovable 
anion of bones.—~In Surgery, a coales- 
cence of & natural passage; also, the first 


intention of cure in a wound, 
SYMPO'SIARCH (sumposiarchos; fron 
s a drinking party; and archo, 
! govern; Gr.), among the ancients the di- 
rector and manager of an entertainment. 
This office was sometimes performed by 
the person at whose expense the feast was 
provided; and sometimes by the peraon 
whom he thought fit to nominate. The 
feasts of the ancient Greeks were termed 
symposia; but those of the Romans convi- 
via (con, along with ; and vivo, I live: Lat.); 
and Cicero remarks that the Romans were 
murbh more }inappy than the Greeks in 
choosing a word tv signify an entertain- 
ment; since their idea wag founded on 
mutual intercourse; while that of the 
Greeks had reference to the mere animal 
gratification derived from drinking. 
SYMP’TOM (sumpliéma; from sumpipto, 
I fall in with: Gr.), In Medicine, any ap- 
pearasiuce In a disease which serves to indi- 
cate or polot out {ts cause, approach, dura- 
tion, event, &c. Particular symptoms which 
more unfformly accompany «a morbid state 
of the body, and are churacteristic of {t, are 
called pathogonomic or diagnostic symptoms. 
In a Btrict seuse, however, symptom means 
no more than the consequences of diseases, 
and of thelr causes, exclusive of the dis- 
eases and causes themselves._— A symp- 
tomatic disease {as one which proceeds from 
some prior disorder; as a symptomatic 
fever, proceeding from local pain or focal 
inflammation. It is oppused to idropathic, 
BYMPTOMATOL’OGY = (sumplima, 4a 
symptom ; and logos, a discourse: @r.), tht 
part of the science of medicine which 
treats of the symptoms of diseases. 
SYNA’RESIS (sunarresia ; from sunaireo, 
{ bring together: Gr), in Grammar, the 
contraction of two syllables into one: by the 
formation of a diphthong, or by rendering 
one of them mute; as Atreides, for Atrci- 
dea, It isalso termed crisis, 
SYN’AGOGUE (sunagdgé, literally, a 
bringing together: Gr.), the building ap- 
propriated to the religious worship of the 
Jews; or the congregation who assembic 
in it, for the performance of their religious 
rites, It is supposed that there was no 
by NABORYS until after the captivity 
Babylon The service of the syhagoguc 
consisted anciently, as at present, of 
prayers, reading, and exposition of the 
Scriptures, and preaching. The lessons from 
Bcripture consisted of passages from Deute- 
ronomy and Numbers, the law, and the pro- 
yheta. 
; SYNALGYPHA (sunaloiphé, literally a 
melting togetber: G@r.), in Olassical pro- 
sody, the running of the syllable of one 
Hne into the first syllable of the next. lt 
is occasionally used in modern languages, 
even Including our own. 
SYNARTHRO'SIS (sunarthrdsis; from 
sunarthroo, I link together: Gr.), in Ana- 
toiny, a species of articulation, where there 
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is only an obscure motion, as in the bones of 
the carpus and metacarpus, &.; or where 
there is no motion at all, asin the sutures 
of the skull, 

SYN’CHISIS (sun, together; and chusi. 

& pouring out: Gr.),in Rhetoric, a confus 
rene aiondenly placing of words in a sen- 
ance, 

SYNCHONDRO’SIS (sun, with; and chow- 
dros, g cartilage ; Gr.), in Anatomy, aspecies 
of physis; being the union of two | 
hones by means of a cartilage: as in the 
vertebra. 

SYNCHORE'SIS (sun, along with; and 
chorésia, a holding: Gr.), in HRhbetoric, a 
figure of speech in which an argument is 
scofingly conceded, for the purpuse of re- 
torting it more pointedly. 

SYN’CHRONISM (sun, along with; and 
chroniamos,a duration: Gr.), in Chronology, 
concurrelice of two or more events in thine, 
—Synchronal, simultaneous, or happen- 
ing at the same time. 

SYNCLI'NAL, in Geology. (See AXTI- 
CUINAL.) 

SYN’COPATE (next), in a primary senee, 
to contract; as a word, by taking one or 
more letters or sylables from the middle. 
——In Music, to prolong a note begun on 
the unacoented part of a bar, to the ac- 
cented part of the next bar; or to connect 
the last note of a bar with the first of the 
following. 

SYN’COPE (sunkopé, a cutting short: 
Gr.), in Grammar, an elision or retrench- 
ment of a letter or syllable from the 
middle of a word._-—In Medicine, a swoon- 
ing, in which the patient continues with 
out any sensible motion or respiration; ac- 
companied with a suspension of the action 
of the brain and a temporary juss of sensa- 
tion and volition.——In Music, the prolong- 
ing of a note, begun on the unaccented 
part of a bar, to the accented part of the 
next bar; or the division of a note intro- 
duced when two or more notes of one part 
answer to a single note of another. The 
word syncopation 1s, however, more fre- 
quently used m music. _ 

SYN’CRISIS (sun, together ; and krisia, a 
judgment: Gr), in Rhetoric, a figure of 
speech in which opposite persons or things 
are compared. 

SYNDES’MUB (sundesinos, literally that 
which binds together: @7.), in Anatomy, & 
ligament for binding together the bones 
and other parts.——1n Grammar, & conjunc- 








de 
SYN’DIOC (sundtkos, helping in a court of 
justice: Gr), an officer invested with dit 
ferent powers in different countries; gene- 
rally a kind of magistrate entrusted with 
the affairs of a city or community, The 
university of Cambridge has {ts syndtes! 
and in Paris almost all the companies, the 
university, &c. have theirs. In France, the 
creditors of a bankrupt appoint syndics or 
directors from among themselves. 
SYNECDOCHE (sunekdoché; Gr.), In 
Rhetoric, a figure or trope by which the 
whole of a thing is put for a part, or a part 
for the whole; as the genus for the species, 
or the species for the genus, &c. 


RYNE/CHIA (sugecheia, an unbroken 
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connection: G*.), in Medicine 2 concretion 





of the iris of the eye with the cornea, or 
with the capsule of the crystalline lens. 

SYNGENE’SIA (eun, along with; and 
genesis, & production : Gr.), the 19th class 
of the Linnean system of plants, contain- 
ing several orders, in which the stamens 
are united in a cylindrical forin by the an- 
thers. Such plants constitute the nat. 
ord. Composite. 

SY’NOCHA (sunoché, a meeting: tr, in 
Medicine, a species of continued fever, at- 
tended with symptoms denoting general 
inflammation in the system. 

SY'NOCHUS (same deriv.), in Medicine, a 
species of mixed fever, commencing with 
symptoms of s)nocha, and terminating in 
typhus. 

SYN’OD (sunodos; from sun, together; 
and odos, a way—literally, a journeying to- 
gether: G).), in Fcclesiastical affairs, a 
council or meeting to consult on matters of 
religion. In Scotland, a synod {s composed 
of several adjoining presbyteries. The 
members are the ministers, and a ruling 
elder from each parish.——Synod, in Astro- 
nomy, & conjunction, or concourse of two 
or more stars or planets, in the same op- 
tical place of the heavens.——Synodical 
month, a lunar mouth; the perlod from one 
conjunction of the moon with the sun to 
another, This 1s called also a lunatton, be- 
cause {n the course of it the moon exhibits 
all {ta phases. 

SYN’ONYME, or SYN'ONYM (sundnimia, 
a Hikeness of name: @?r.), a word having 
the sume signification as some other word. 
We rarely find two words precisely synony- 
vious In all situations ; though many are 
sometimes synonymous, and at other times 
not so. Thus, when we speak of the large 
rolling swell of the sea, we may call it a 
wave, or a billow; but when we speak of 
the small swell of a pond, we may call it a 
wave, but not a billow. 

SYNOP’SIS (a aceing all together: Gr, 
a collection of things or parts so arranged 
as to exhibit the whole or the principal 
parts in a general view. 

SYNO'VIA (sun, along with; and oon, an 
exe: Gr.), in Anatomy, the fluid which 
lubricates the articulations of the bones; 
ald which is for that purpose secreted in 
the cavities of the joints. It is glairy, and 
somewhat resembics the white of an egg. 

SYN’TAX (suntazrs, literally, a putting 
together in order: Gr.), that division of 
grammar which analyzes the dependence 
of parts of specch upon one another, and 
supplies rujes for thelr mutual govern- 
ment, Syntax, as an art, may be divided 
into two branches: the one common to 
all languages, and by which words are 
made to agree in gender, number, case, 
person, and mood; the other pecullar to 
each language, and by which one mood is 
made to govern another, and the conae- 
quent variations effected: the first of 
these is called concord ; the second govern- 
ment. It has been said that the first 


merit of language is intelligibility ; ite first 
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grace, purity; and that every other excel- 
lence is subordinate. Syntax, then, especi- 
ally deserves attention : as neither intelligi- 
bility nor purity of style can be found where 
the rules of syntax are violated. 

SYNTHESIS (esunthesis, a putting to 
gether: Gr.), in Antiquity, a loose robe 
worn by the Romans at their meals,—— 
In Chemistry, the uniting of elements 
into a compound: the opposite of analysis, 
which is the separation of a compotnd into 
its constituent parts.——In Logie, that pro- 
cess of reasoning in which we advance by 
a reguiar chain from principles before esta- 
blished or assumed, and propositions al- 
ready proved, till we arrive at the conclu- 
sion. The synthetecal is therefore opposed 
to the analytical method. 

SY’/RHERING, in Ship-bullding, the lap 
ping the edge of one plank over the edge 
of another in constructing the bulkheads, 

SYRIN'GA (sures, a pipe: Gr: from ite 
branches constituting tubes, when the pith 
is removed), in Botuny,a genus of plants, 
nat. ord. Oleaceew, contatning the hlacs. The 
species cultivated fn this country are na- 
tives of Persia. The shrub to which the 
name syringa is popularly given {ig a species 
of Philudelphus, a native of the south of 
Europe. 

SYRINGOT’/OMY (surinz, a pipe; and 
tomé, a cutting: Gr.), in Surgery, the ope 
ration of cutting for the fistula. 

SYSSARCO’SIS (sussarkdsis; from sun, 
with; and sarc, flesh: Gr.), in Anatomy, a 
species of union of bones in which one is 
united to another, hy means of an interven- 
ing muscle. 

SYS’TEM (sustéma, a complex whole: 
Gr.), In Bcience and Philosophy, a whole 
plan or scheme, consisting of many parts 
connected {n such &@ manner as to create 
a chain of mutual dependencies; or a 
regular union of principles or parts form- 
ing one entire thing. Thus, we say, the 
planetary system, or the whole of the bodies 
supposed to belong to each other; a system 
of Botany, or that which comprehends the 
whole science of plants; a system of Philv- 
sophy, or a theory or doctrine which em- 
braces the whole of philosophy. 

SYS’TOLE (sustolé, a contracting: Gr.), 
in Anatomy, the contraction of the ven- 
tricles of the heart, for expelling the blood 
and carrying on the circulation; the op- 
posite state to which is called the Diastole, 
or dilatation of the heart._—-In Grammar, 
the shortening of a long syllable, 

SYS’‘TYLRE (sun, together ; ana ‘stulos, a 
column: @r,), in Architecture, the disposi- 
tion of columns in a building near to each 
other, but not quite 80 much so, as in the 
pycnostyle; the intercolumniation being 
only two diameters of the column. 

BSYZY’‘GIA (suzugia, a yoking together: 
Gr.), in Grammar, the coupling different 
feet torether, in Greek or Latin verse. 

SYZ’YGY (aame deriv.), in Astronomy, a 
term equally used for the conjunction and 
. sition of the moon and planets, with 

1¢ sun, 
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T, the twentieth letter and sixteenth 





of a rectangular figure, thirty cubits long, 
consonant in the English alphabet, is aj|ten broad, and ten high.—The Feast of 
dental, or palato-dental; and suaceptible of | 7'ubernacles, a solemn festival of the Jews, 
numerous interchanges, both in ancient | observed after harvest, on the fifteenth day 
und modern languages. It is numbered | of ti® month Tisrl; instituted to comme- 
among the mutes, and differs from d chiefly | morate the goodness of God, who protected 
In its closeness, the strength with which | them in the wilderness..—Tabernacle {s 
the breath isemitted in pronouncing thbeing | also used to signify the box in which the 
all that distinguishes them. Its natural | Host is kept on the altar in Roman Catholic 
sound is heard in take, turn, bat, bolt, butter. | churches; and for the niche or cabinet in 
Its use is to modify the manner of uttering | which relics, images, &c., are preserved. 
the vocal sound which precedes or follows TA’BES (Lat.), 1n Medicine, a wasting of 
it. When t is followed by h, as in think and | the body : emaciation : atrophy. 
that, the combination forms a distinct TABLE tabula: Lat), In Anatomy, 4 
sound, which is almost peculiar to the | division of the cranium or skull.—--In 
English language, and for which we have | Arithmetic, any series of numbers, formed 
no single character; these sounds differ, | 80 as to expedite calculations, as the tables 
think being aspirated, and that being vocal. | of weights and measures.— in Astronomy, 
Another sound is also produced by {ts com- | computations of the motions and other 
bination with i, the letters ti usually pagss- | phenomena of the heavenly bodies.——In 
ing into the sound of sh, as in nation, | the glass manufacture, a circular sheet of 
position, substantiate, &c. In afew words, | finished glass, usually alLout four feet in 
the combination ti has the sound of the | diameter, welgling 10 or 111bs., twelve of 
English ch, as in Christian. Agsanabbrevia- | which make a side or crate of g@lass.——In 
tion, T was used by the Romans for Titus, | Heraldry, escutcheons containing nothing 
Tullius, &c.:as M. T. Cicero, Marcus Tullias | but the mere colour of the field, and not 
Cicero. The Roman Tribunes indicated | charged with any bearing, are called tables 
their assent to the decrees of the senate, | @uttente, tables of expectation, or tabule 
by subscribing a T. We use it for Theo- | rase.——Among jewellers, a tuble diamond, 
logie &c.: as 8. T. P. Sacre Theolugte Pro- | or other precious stone, is that whose upper 
fessor (Professor of Sacred Theology).——In , surface is quite flat, and only the sides cut 
Music, T signifies tenor; and tace, to indicate | in angles.——In Literature, a collection of 
silence; it also stands for trillo,a shake; | heads or principal matters contained in a 
and in concertos and symphonies it is like- | book, with references to the pages where 
wise the sign of tutti, a direction to the | each may be found; as, a table of contents. 
whole band to play after a solo, ——In Mathematics, a system of numbers 
TA‘'BARD, a kind of tunic, covering the | calculated for expediting astronomical, 
body before and behind, reaching below the | geometrical, and other operations: thus we 
loins, but open at the sides, from the , say, tables of the Stars; tables of Sines, Tan- 
shoulders downwards; it was a usunl | gents, and Secants; tubles of Logarithms, 
article of dress in the middle ages: blazoned | &&.——Inu Religion, a division of the ten 
|| with coats of arms, it is the dress of the | commandments; as, the first and second 
heralds at present, ‘tables, Tho first table comprehends the 
TABASHEER’ (Persian), a substance | laws regarding God, the second those re- 
found in the jotnts of the bamboo, which is | garding man.——ZJable, in perspective, 
highly valued in the East Indies as a medi- | the transparent or perspective plane.—— 
cine; but, a8 it is pure silex, {ts utility is | Knights of the round table, a military order 
merely imaginary, said to have been instituted by Arthur, the 
TABBY (tabino: Ital.), in Commerce, a | first king of the Britons, A.D. 516.——Laws 
thick kind of taffeta, watered or figured, by | of the twelve tables, the first set of laws of 
means of a calender, the tron or copper rolls ; the Romans, so called, probably, because 
of which are engraved. The partsengraved | they were engraved on tables or plates of 
pressings upon the stuff occasion that ine- | copper, to be exposed in the most public 
quality of the service by which the rays of | part of the forum. 
light are differently reflected. Tubbying, TABLEAUX VIVANTS (living pictures : 
the passing of silk, mohair, or other stuffs | Fr.), groups of persons, so dressed and 
under a calender, to give them a wavy ap- | placed as to represent paintings, statuary, 
pearance. scenes described by poeta, &c. They are 
TABERDARS, the name of some of the | usually thus managed; a frame is made of 
scholars at Queen’s College, Oxford. sufficient width, covered with gauze, behind 
TAB/ERNACLBE (tabernaculum, a tent: | which the persons stand in appropriate 
Lat.), among the Jews, a kind of tent or | attitudes and costume: lamps being #0 
movable building, placed in the middle of | placed as to reflect light on the group from 
the camp, for the performance of religious | above, 
worship, sacrifices, &c., during the wander- | TABOO’, a word used by the South Sea 
ings of the Israelites in the wilderness; and | islanders to denote something consecrated, 
made use of for the same purpose tit the sacred, and forbidden to be touched, or set 
building of thetemple of Jerusalem Itwns aside for particular uses and persona, 
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TABULAR SPAR (tabularis, pertaining 
to thin plates: Lat.), a silicate of aline, of a 
grayish white colour, whose primary form 
is regarded a8 a doubly-oblique prism. Be- 
fore the blow pipe it melts on the cdgesinto 
a semi-transparent colourless enamel. 

TACAMAHAC'A, or TAC’AMAHAC 
(Ind.), a resin of doubtful origin; brought 
from America in large oblong masses, 
wrapped in flag leaves; of a Nght brown 
eolour, and an aromatic smell betweei. that 
of lavender and musk. 

TACK, the course of a ship with regard 
to the position of her sails ; as the starboard 
tack or larboard tack: the wind, iu the for- 
mer case, being on the starboard, in the 
latter, on the larbuvard side.——To tack, to 
change the course of a ship by shifting the 
position of the sails from one side to the 
other. 

TAC’KLE, theriguing, blo ks, and other 
apparatus of a ship. Also a machine for 
raising and lowering lheavy welg)ts, con- 
sisting of a rope and blocksor pulleys. 

TACTICS (taktihos, suited to arranging : 
Gr.), a term which, in 1ts most extensive 
sense, relates to those evolutions, man- 
ceuvres and positions which constitute the 
main spring of military and naval finesse 
Tactics are the means by which discipline 
1% made to support the operations of a cam 
paign, and are studied for the purpose of 
training all the component parts according 
to one regular plan or sy3stem: by means of 
which, celerity, precision, and stiength are 
combined, and the whole rendered effective 

TADOR’/NA,or SHELDRAKE [whith see). 

TAD’POLE (tad, atoad ; and pola, ayoung 
one: Sax),a young frog, before it has as- 
sumed its adult form. [Sce Froe ] 

TAH/NIA (taaua, Uterally a band. G) ),in 
Architecture, the lintel which separates 
the architraye from the frieze, inthe Doric 
order ——T.ZNIA, in Natural History, the 
Tape worm, an intestinal worm infesting 
mainmalin, reptiles, and fish, This genus of 
entozoa 1a usuilly found in the alimentary 
canal; generally at the upper part of it 
Yape worms are sometimes collected in 
great humbers, 60 as to occasion the jnost 
distressing disorders. Each individual is in 
reality a colony of several hundred in a 
single file. The proglottis, or so-called head, 
contalhing egga which have been developed 
into embryos, detaches itself, and finding 
its way into the open flelds, &c , bursts and 
scatters the embryos, each of which finds 
its way into the flesh of some animal, ren- 
dering it measied, and after being further 
developed, entera the body of some other 
animal which eats the measled incat raw, | 
or badly cooked, 
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1598, and proposed the formation of the 
new organ from apiece cut out of the 
shoulder or arm, is generally considered 
its inventor; but the operation seems to 
have been practised in India from the 
earllest times ; and it was frequently em- 
ployed by the Italians, but particularly the 
Romans—with whom the loss of tbe nose 
was often inflicted as a punishment. Jn 
modern times an artificial) nose is formed 
with a triangular piece of skin, cut out of 
the forehead, and turned with its apex 
downwards, 80 as to adhere to the newly 
cut surface of the mutilated organ. 

TALC, in Mineralogy, a well known 
species of mugnesian earth, the colour of 
which is generally one of the shades of 
green. It consists of broad Jaming or 
plates ; is soft and unctuous to the touch; 
has a shining lustre, and is often transpa- 
rent. By the action of heat, the laming 
open a little, the fragment swells, and the 
extremities are, though with difficulty, 
fused into a white enamel. The Romans pre- 
pared a beautiful blue, by combining talc 
with the colouring fluid of particular kinds 

They employed it 
both for window lights and for the pave- 
ment of magnificent buildings ; and jt is 
still used in many partsof Indjaand China, 
in windows, instead of glass. It is found 
in various parts of the world. In England, 
Northamptorshire is the district most pe- 
culiarly known for this production; and it 
met with in the northern parts of Scot- 
an 

TA'L, or FEE-TAIL (tailler, to prune 
Ir.), in Law, an estate or fee limited toa 
person, and the heirs of his body, general 
or special, male or female ; opposed to fee- 
simple (See FEK and ENTAIL.) The estate, 
provided the entail be not barred, reverts 
tothe donor or reversioner, if the donee 
Gie without proper heirs, 

TAL/ENT (talanton, literall), 4 thirg 
welghed: Gr), among the Ancients, the 
name of a Giecian weight, of different 
amounts; but usually about half a hun- 
dred ——Also, a sum of money, the true 
value of which cannot well be ascertained: 
but it is known that it was different among 
different nations. Among the Hebrews, 
there was Doth a talent of gold and a talent 
of Rilver, the former was worth 56,4751, ; the 
litter, 842/. 3s. 9@ The Attic talent, that 
niost commonly used by the Greeks, fs sup- 
posed to have been worth 2431. 158. The 
gi cater talent of the Romans was worth 9. 
6s Bd.; and the less 601, or as som> say 751. 

Thetr great talent waa equivalent to 1,125I. 

TA’/LES, in Law; if, when proceeding to 
the trial of a cause by a spectal jury, there 





TAR’FRAIL, the upper rafl of a ship’s are nota sufficient number of special jurors 


stern; being a curved piece of wood, gene- 
rally ornamented with carved work. 


present, either party may pray a tales; that 
is, may ask the judge to allowa sufficient 


TAL’BOT, fn Sporting, a sort of hunting , nuinber of qualified men, who happen to be 
dog between a hound and a beagle; witha present (tales de circumstantibuas) to be 
arge snout, and Jong, round, pendulous! joined with the jurors, 80 as to make up 


ears. It ig remarkable for the eagerness 
with which it finds out the haunts of game, | 
and pursues it. 

TAGLIACOTIAN OPERATION. That 
used for restoring the nose. Tagliiacotius, 
a Venetian surgeon, who wrote tipon it, in 


the number of twelve. 

TAL‘IBMAN, a word of Arabic origin, 
signifying a figure cast or cut in metal or 
stone; and made, with certain superstitious 
ceremonies during some particular confi- 
guration of the heavens; as when plancts 
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are in conjunction ; and supposed to have 
extraordinary influencg in averting disease. 
But, in a more extensive sense, the word 
talieman is used to denoto any object in 
nature or art, the presenceof which checks 
tho power of apirits or demons, and defends 
the wearer from their malice. The talisman 
seems to differ from the armlet, in the more 
extensive power attributed to it. 

TAL’LOW, the suet of the ox and sheep, 
inelted and strained, to separate it from the 
membrane. It isa most important article, 
in commerce, The drier the food on which 
the animals are fed, the more solid ia the 
tallow ; hence tho Russian is the best; as 
the animals whence it is obtained are, in 
that country, fed for eight months of the 
year on dry fodder. It consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and some oxygen. (See Fat.} 
Besides the large quantity of tallow pro- 
duced in this country, we imported, in 
1858, 1,235,789 cwt., the value of which was 
3,042,8811. 

TAL/LOW-TREE, the Stillingia sebifera, 
nat. ord. Huphorbiacew, a remarkable tree 
growing in great plenty in China; so calied 
from its producing a substance Ike tallow, 
applicable to the same purposes. The tal- 
luw-tree ls about the height of the cherry- 
treo; the follage resembles the Lombardy 
poplar; and at the end of the season the 
leaves turn bright red. The fruit, which 
is enclosed by a kind of coat resembling 
that of a chestnut, is composed of three 
grains, of the size and form of a small nut. 
The capsules and seeds are crushed toge- 
ther and boiled; the fatty matter is skim- 
med ag it rises, and condenses on cooling. 
The candles made of this substance are 
very white. 

TAL’LY (tailler, to cut: Fr.), a mode of 
reckoning between buyers and sellers, 
which before the use of writing was almost 
universal, and which is even still partially 
used. Thetally is a piece of wood on which 
notches or scores are cut as marks of num- 
ber. It ia custumary for traders to have 
two of these aticks, or one atick cleft into 
two parts, and to mark or notch them In a 
corresponding mauner; one to be kept by 
the seller, the other by the purchaser.— 
In the English exchequer, tallles have been 
abolished, and the old ones have been des- 
troyed. 

TAL/LY TRADE, the name given to asys- 
tem of retail trade, by which shopkeepers 
furnish certain articles on credit to their 
customers, the latter agreeing to pay a sti- 
pulated sayin weekly. 

TAL’M@WD (lamad, he taught: Hebd.), the 
interpretations of the Law of Moses, given 
by the Rabbins, and valued by many of the 
Jews even more than the Law itself, There 
are only two Talmuds, those of Jerusalem 
and Baby!ton; the former printed in one 
volume folio, and the latter in fourteen. 
The works of Jonathan and Onkelog are to 
be considered ag paraphrases rather than 
{nterpretations. The Talmud of Jerusalem 
consists of two parts, the Mishna (a re- 
iteration: Heb.), drawn up by Rabbi Juda 
Hakkadosh, 120 years after the destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem: and the Ge- 
‘nara (@ finishing: Chaid,), the work of 
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Rabbi Johanan, the rector of a school at 
Tiberias about 100 years later. The Mishna 
is more Correct than the Gemara, which is 
filled with dreams and foolish disputations, 
The Talmud of Babylon, which is of higher 
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authority among the Jews than that of 
Jerusalem, was composed by Rabbi Azer, 
who kept an academy for 40 years at Sara 
near Babylon; he did not live to finish it, 
but it was completed by his disciples about 
500 ya@rs after Christ. Enormous quantities 
of Talmudic works were committed to th 
flames by popes Gregory IX., Paul IV., an 
Clement VIII., under pretence of their 
being erroneous productions. 

TAL‘ON, in Architecture, a kind of 
moulding, which consists of a cymatium, 
crowned with a square fillet. It is concave 
at the bottom, and convex at the top: and 
: Piha called by workmen an ogee, or 


TAL’PA (amole: Lat.), in Surgery, a tu- 
mour under the skin or cuticle, usually 
called a mole.——In Zoology, the Mole, 
which see. 

TA’LUS (Lat.), in Anatomy, the astraga- 
lus, one of the bones of the ankle.—~-In 
Geology, the accumulation of fragmenta at 
the foot of a steep rock, more or less filling 
up the angle.——In Fortification, the slope 
of awork, as that of a bastion, rampart, or 
parapet. 

TAM’ARIND (tamar-hindy, Indian date: 
Arabd.), large leguminous trees, growing in 
the East and West Indies, from the pods 
of which is obtained a well-known subacid 
confection. 

TAM’BOUR (a drum: FY.), a species of 
embroidery wrought on a kind of cushion 
or spherical body, stretched on a frame, 8o 
that it somewhat resembles the head of a 
drum, ora tambourine. A frame of a dif- 
ferent construction ig used when several 
workers ure employed on the same fabric; 
it consists principally of two rollers, which, 
when properly fixed, stretch the material 
to the necessary degree of tension. But 
machines of extraordinary ingenuity have 
of late years been constructed for tambour- 
working, by which the greatest accuracy 18 
ensured, while the saving of manual labour 
places them among those efforts of me- 
chanical skill which are the distinguishing 
features of the present age.——Tambour, in 
Architecture, the wall of a circular build- 
ing, surrounded with columns.——In Me- 
chanics, the cylindrical axle-tree of a wheel, 
which serves to draw up stones out of a 
quarry.—— Tambour, in Fortification, a kind 
of work formed of palisades or pieces of 
wood ten feet long, planted close together, 
and driven firm into the ground. 

TAMBOURI’NE (tambourin: Fr.), one ef 
the most ancient musical instruments. It 
ig stil] used in the Basque provinces, where 
a large kind, called tambour de Basque, is 
played as an accompaniment to all the 
national songs and dances. In Scripture, 
this instrument is designated a timbrel ; in 
profane history we find it was popular 
among most of the Eastern nations; and in 
the iniddle ages it was used ty the Trouba- 
dours and minstrels. The present tam- 
bourine consists 7 ey wooden or brazen 
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hoop, over 'which a skin is extended, and 
which is hung with a kind of bells. Some- 
times the thumb of the right hand Is drawn 
in a cirole over the skin; sometimes the 
fingers are struck against it; while it is 
aupported by the thumb of the left hand. 

TAM’POE, an Bast Indian fruit somewhat 
resembling an apple. 

TAN (tann, the oak: Armor.), the bark of 
the oak, or other tree ground or chopped ; 
and used in tanning leather. Tang after 
having been employed in tanning, is used 
in gardening, for making hotbeds. 

TAN’GENT (tangens, touching; ZLat.), in 
Geometry, a straight line which touches a 
curve, but which, when produced, does not 
cut it.——-In Trigonometry, the tangent of 
an arcis a right Itne touching the arc at 
one extremity, and torminated by a secant, 
or radius produced, passing through the 
other extremity. 

TANISTRY, an old tenure of lands in 
Ireland, &c., by which the proprietor had 
only a life estate, and the inheritance de- 
scended to the oldest or most worthy of 
the blood and name of the deceased ; but 
the practice often gave rise to the flercest 
and most sanguinary contests between 
tribes and families. 

TANNIO ACID, in Chemistry, a substance 
obtained by acting with ethers upon brulsed 
galls. It is a white amorphous powder, 
scarcely soluble in water, which reddens 
litmus paper. When moistened and ex- 
posed to the afr it becomes gallic acid by 
the absorption of oxygen. Itis acompound 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. It is 
very astringent, and seems to be the active 
principle of tanning substances in general. 

TAN'NIN, in Chemistry, the pure astrin- 
gent principle of vegetables; and that 
which gives them the power of changing 
ekin into leather. It may be obtained by 
adding acetate of copper to Altered tnfuston 
of galls, and wasting the precipitate ; then 
diffusing it through water, and decompos- 
ing it by sulphuretted hydrogen; a pale 
yellow extract, ofastrong astringent taste, 
ja obtained by evaporating the solution: 
this {a tannin. It produces a denee white 
precipitate in a strong solution of an anil- 
mal jelly, isinglass for example. The tannin 
of galls, bark, grape-secds, &c., precipitates 
the peraalts of fron blue or black; that of 
catechu and tea precipitates them green. 
The skin of an animal when freed from the 
hatr, epidermis, and cellular fibre, consists 
chiefly of indurated gelatine. By iminersion 
in the tan-liquor, which is an {nfusion of 
bark, the combination of tannin with the 
organized gelatine, which foring the auimal 
fibre, is slowly established; and the com- 
pound of tannin and gelatine not being 
soluble in water, and not Hable to putre- 
faction, the skin is rendered dense and 
fm permeable, and not subject to the spon- 
taneous change which it would otherwise 
soon undergo. 

TAN'NING, the art or process of pre- 
paring leather from the raw hides of ani- 
mals, by meansoftan. After belng cleared 
of the hair, wool, and fleshy parts by the 
belp of lime, scraping, and other means, the 
tides are macerated iu anastringent liquor, 
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formed from the bark of the oak. This is 
usually done by pyxtting into the tan-pit 
layers of ground oak-bark and akine alter- 
nately,with the addition of a small quantity 
of water. The process is long and lIabo- 
rious: requiring from seven to twelve 
months ; and, in the case of buffalo hides, 
eighteen, or even twenty-four. But it 
has been greatly accelerated by carrying it 
on in vacuo; the air being rarified, the 
pores of the skins are opened, and more 
readily absorb the tanning principle; also 
the tannic acid is not so easily changed 
in gallic, which is an advantage. If the 
skins are kept in motion they are tanned in 
vacuo in from four to forty days: the 
latter being sufficient for the best ox-hides, 
which by the old process would require pro- 
bably twelve months, or about nine times 
as long; but some believe the best leather 
to be produced by the old mode of manu- 
facture. 

TAN'SY the Tanacetum vulgare of botan- 
ists; a British wild plant of the nat. ord. 
Composite. It has small yellow sowers, 
like buttons, disposed in a large upright 
corymb. The whole plant hasa strong and 
penetrating odour, and an extremely bitter 
taste. It contains an acrid volatile of], and 
is used in medicine as a stimulant and car- 
ininative, 

TAN’TALITE, in Mineralogy, the ferru- 
einous oxide of columbium, called also ¢o- 
lumbite. It is found in small masses, and 
octohedral crystals, in Finland and the 
United States. 

TAP‘ESTRY (lapisserie: Fr.), a curious 
production of the Joom, in which the Oneat 
pictures may be represented. It consists 
of akind of woven hangings of wool and 
silk, often enriched with gold and silver, 
representing tigures of men, animals, land- 
scapes, historical subjects, &c. This Bpe- 
cles of covering for walls was known among 
Eastern nations from a very remote era; 
but it ig supposed that the English and 
Flemish, who were the first that, In the 
northern parts of the world, excelled in thia 
art, learned it from the Saracens during 
the crusades. During the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies the art was practised with great skill 
at Arras, in Flanders; and tapestries were 
executed there after the masterly designs 
of Raphael, termed his cartoons. These 
were originally thirteen in number; and 
seven of them are in the South Kensington 
Museum, London, Copies of them, in tapes- 
try, were executed by order of Leo X., 
and cost 7,000 crowns in gold. he manu- 
facture was carried on in England, and 
much patronized ; but this kind of decora- 
tion has long since given place to paper, 
&c. Colbert, the celebrated minister o 
Louis XIV., established Gobelin's celebrated 
manufactory of tapestry, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. (See GOBELINS.)} 

TAPIO‘CA, (See MANIOO and CASSADA.} 

TA’PIR, in Zoology, a genus of pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds, of which there are 
three existing, and several extinct species, 
They have a short proboscis, four toes on 
the fore foot, and three on the hind foot. 
One species inhabits Sumatra, Malacca, and 
some of the gurrounding countries, The 
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two other species are natives of South 
America. The TapiraAmericanus is about 
six feet long and upwards of three feet 
high It shuns the habitations of man,and 
leads a solitary iife in the interior of 
forests, living on frulta and the young 
branches of trees. When domesticated, it 
eatseverys kind of food. Though possessed 
of great strength, it uses it only for de- 
fence; aud its disposition is mild and 
timid. 

TAR, a dark-brown viscid liquid, obtain- 
ed by the destructive distillation of wood of 
the fir-tree; it consists of resin, empyreu- 
matic oil, and acetic acid; and is converted 
{uto pitch by boiling. Six different sub- 
stances have been obtained from it, para/- 
Sine, eupion, creasote, picamar, capnomar, 
and pittacail, The more liquid species of 
bitumen are also called mineral tar. 

TARAN'TULA (from Tarentum, in Italy), 
the Lycosa tarantula, the largest of Euro- 
pean epiders, the bite of which produces 
symptoms formerly supposed to be cura- 
ble only by music. Tho name of the taran- 
tella, the national dance of Sicily, is derived 
from it. 

TARE, in Commerce, an allowance for 
the outside package, that coutains such 
goods as cannot be unpacked without de- 
triment; or for paper, bands, cord, &c. 
When the tare is deducted, the remainder 
is called the net or neat weight. 

TAR’GUM (Heb.), a name given by the 
Jows to certain glosses and parapbrases of 
the Scriptures, composed in the Chaldaic 
language. The two principal Targums on 
the greater and lesser prophets, except 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, were written 
by Jonathan, or rather Pseudo-Jonathan, 
about thirty years before Christ; that of 
Onkelos, on the Pentateuch, is supposed to 
have been written in the first century of 
our era. There are eight others: two of 
which are considered of great antiquity. 

TARIFF, or TAR IF (tavif: Fr.), in Com- 
merce, & list or table of custom-house and 
excise duties imposed on goods, with their 
respective rates. 

TARPE’/IAN, in Roman Antiquity, an 
appellation given to a steep rock in Rome ; 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 
those gullty of certain crimes were precipi- 
tated. It was named after Tarpeia, the 
daughter of Tarpeius, the governor of the 
citadel of Rome, who, as the tradition runs, 
promised to open the gates of the city to 
the Sabines, provided they gave her their 
gold bragglets, or, as she expressed it, what 
they ed on their left hands. The Sa- 
bines consented, and, as they entered the 
«ates, threw not only their bracelets, but 
theirahields, upon Tarpeia, who was crushed 
under the weight. It has been much re- 
duced in height by the ruins which have ac- 
cumulated for ages at its base. 

TAR’/RASS, or TER’RAS, in Mineralogy, 
a volcanic earth, resembling puzzolana, 
used as a cement. The Dutch tarras is 
made of asoft rock stone found near Collen, 
on tbe lower part of the Rhine. It is burnt 
like lime, and reduced to powder by being 
ground, 

TAR’SUS (tareos, the flat of the foot : Gr.), 
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in Anatomy, a part of the human foot, the 
front of which is called the instep. There 
are seven bones in two rows.——In Birda, 
the term is sometimes applied to the 
third segment of the leg, which ia sel- 
dom covered with fiesh or feathera;: it 
correspouds with the tarsus and meta- 
tarsus conjoined. In Insecta, it is the 
collection of minute joints, which make 
up the fifth principal segment of the 
leg foot. Tursus is also used by some 
for the cartilages which terminate the pal- 
pebre, or eyelids, and from which the cilia 
or hairs arise. 

TAR’TAR,an Impure tartrate of potash de- 
posited by grape juice in the act of fermenta- 
tion, In its crude state, it is much used as 
a flux fo the aseaying of ores. When puri- 
fied it is called Cream of Tartar. (See ALGOL.) 

TARTAR EMETIC, in Chemistry, a 
double salt, consisting of tartaric acid 
combined with potash and protoxide of 
antimony. 

TARTAR‘IC ACID, in Chemistry, an acid 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
which exists {n grapes, pine apples, and 
other frufts, The acid of commerce is pre- 
pared from tartar or algol. 

TAR/TARUS (Lat.),a region of hell, where 
the Greeks and Romans suppoged the moat 
wicked of men were punished after death. 
A dark cloud concealed the entrance, a 
brazen wall surrounded it, or, according to 
Virgil, three walls and the burning river 
Phiegethon, It was here that the great 
criminals of mythology Ixton, Tityus, the 
daughters of Danaus, Tantalus, Sisyphus, 
and others, underwent their punishment, 

TAR’/TRATES, salts formed by the com- 
bination of tartaric acid with different 
bases; as tartrate of potash, tartrate of 
soda, &c. 

TASTE, in Phystology, one of the five 
senses; a peculiar sensation excited by 
means of the nervous papfllw of the tongue, 
— Taste is also used, in a fizurative sense, 
for the judgment and discernment of the 
mind, regarding what is grand and beauti- 
ful both in art and nature. Taste is, in 
some degree, the fruit of observation and 
reflection—not wholly the gift of nature, 
nor wholly the effect of art. 

TATTOO’ (tapotez tous, tap, all of you: 
Fr.), the beat of the evening drum, giving 
notice to soldiers to repair to their quarters 
in garrison, or to their tents in camp. 

TATTOO’ING, a mode of marking the 
skin of the face, back, breast, arms, and 
legs, with ineradicable stains arranged in 
curved or straight lines, adopted by the 
South Sca Islanders, the New Zealanders, 
and the Red Men of tropical America. A 
pointed instrument Js employed to perfo- 
rate the skin, and then the colouring matter 
is applied. 

TAUROBO’LIUM (tauros, a bull; bollo, I 
slaughter: Gr.), an altar whereon a bull was 
solemnly sacrificed to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, out of gratitude for the preserva- 
tion of the Emperor of Rome, It usually 
consisted of a cubical block of stone sur 
mounted by a cornice and ornamented with 
sculptures, amongst which a bull’a head of. 
ten appeared, These altara are frequently 
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exhumed in countries occupied by the 
Romans. 

TAU’RUS (Lat.), in Astronomy, the Bull, 
the second of the twelve zodiacal constel- 
lations and signs, It contains several very 
remarkable stars, Aldebaran, of the first 
magnitude in the eye, the cluster, called the 
MW read in the neck, and the ITyades, in the 

ACO, 

TAUTOCHRONE (tauto, just the same; 
and chronos, time: Gro, in Mechanies, the 
curve upon which a heavy body, acted upon 
by gravity, will descend so as to arrive at 
the lowest point in the same time from 
whatever point {it begins to move Huy- 
gens showed that, [In a vacuum, the curve {is 
u cycloid. Gravity being supposed to act 
in parallel straight lines, Newton showed it 
to bea cycloid iu a resisting medium also, 
when the resistance is proportional to the 
velocity; and Euler determined its nature 
when the resistance {sg proportional to the 
sguare of the velocity. 

TAWING, the preparation of white lea- 
ther, by impregnating skins with saline, 
olly, and other matters; it differs from tan- 
ning, in which they are coinbined with as- 
tringent principles (See TANNING ] 

TAXES (taxo, I estimate: Lut), the 
assessinents imposed by Law for the public 
service: either direct, as on peraous and 
necessaries; or wderect, aB On luxurtes and 
raw materials, Taxes iinposed on goods at 
the time of their importation, are denoml- 
nated customs, duties, or umposts. In im- 
posing taxes, a government should keep 
certain great principles in view ——The 
subjects of a state should contribute to its 
support, and in proportion to their respec- 
tive abilities. The amount of a tara and the 
time of payment should not be arbitrary, 
but fixed and wel) Known Every tax should 
be levied xt the tine, and iu the manner, 
Itkely to be most convenient to bins who 
Pays {65 and it should be collected at as 
small an expenre as possible. Taxes on 
commodities are either erternal, that is, 
piid on the frontier; or auternal, that is, 
excise duties, Land tax ig another source 
of revenue : stamp dufiesand assessed taxea 
are others In Great Britain, thetaxes are 
almost eutirely collected by government 
omcers, paid by regniar salaries In 1858, 
the revenue was 60,859,060/ ,orabout4ia 2d 
per head: namely, customs, 24,155,8521.; 
excise, 18,480,5721, 5 stamps, 8,247,342. ; and 
assessed taxes, including income tax, 
9,975,2941.: being, on account of the Rus- 
slau war, about nine millions fn excess of 
the average revenue for the preceding 
ten yerrs, To this must be added about 
15,000,0001, for poor rates and other local 
taxations; the real property in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland being estimated at 
8,200,000,0001.; and the personal, at 
2,778,000,0001 

TAX‘IDERMY (taxis, an arranging; and 
derma, the skin: G7.), the art of preparing 
and preserving specimens of antmala. 

TAX'IS (an arranging: Gr., in Surgery, 
an operation by which those parts which 

have left their natural situation are re- 
placed by the hand, without the assistance 
of instruments; as in reducing hernia, &. 
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TEA, the dried leaves of Chinese shrubs 
belonging to the @enus Thea, nat. ord. 
Ternstremiaces. They are natives of 
China, Japan, and Tonquin, flourishing 
most in valleys, the sloping sides of moun- 
tains, and the banks of rivers exposed to 
the southern rays of the sun. There are 
two species of the tea plant, Thea viride, 
with broad leaves, and Thea behea: the 
former being considered by some aa the 
source of green, and the latter of bianck tea, 
There is also a variety, termed TJ'hea Assa- 
menses, Which seems to resemble both the 
others. The names given in commerce to 
the different sorts of tea are unknown to 
the Chinese, the imperial excepted, and are 
supposed to have been applied by the mer- 
chants of Canton, The black teas are, Bo- 
hea, Congou, Campoi, Souchony, Caper, and 
Pehoe; the green teas are Twankay, Hyson 
skin, young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, and 
Gunpowder, The quality of tea depends very 
much ou the season in which the leaves are 
picked,the mode tn whitch itis prepared, and 
the district in which it grows, Green ter 
Is said to owe its colour to an extract of 
indigo, to Prussian blue, and gypsum ; and 
the flowering kinda their rich tiut to the 
leaves of the Olea fragrans and other 
planta, The most remarkable substances in 
teas are tannin, an essential ofl to which 
it owes its aroma, and an alkaloid named 
thecne. 100 parts of dried tea contain, on 
an average, about 6 parts nitrogen; the 
Jargest amount, by far, that has been de- 
tected in any vegetahle. ‘Tea, taken in 
moderation, is beneficial to the body; but 
in most constitutions, if taken in excess, 
{¢ produces considerable excitement and 
wakefulness. Tea and coffee owe their 
energy to two substances, Theineand Caffe- 
ene, Which differ in name, but are identical 
in nature. The tea ptant is the growth of 
a particular region, situated between the 
30th and 83rd degrees of north latitude, 
The trees are planted four or five feet 
asunder; they have a very stunted appear- 
ance, and are not allowed to grow higher 
than is convenient for men, women, and 
children to pick the leaves. When this ts 
done, the leaves are put into wide shallow 
baskets, and placed on shelves in the air, 
wind, or mild sunshine, from morning til 
noon. They ate then placed on a flat cast- 
iron pan over a charcoal atove, ten or 
twelve ounces being thrown on ata time, 
and kept stirred quickly with a hand-broom, 
Aftor this, they are brushed off again into 
the baskets, in which they are equally and 
carefully rabbed between men’s hands to 
rolf them; and then are aguin dried over a 
slower fire, The tea is next laid upon a 
table to be dratvn or picked over. The 
smallest leaves are ealled by the Chinese 
Pha-ho ; the second, Pow-chong ; the third, 
Su chong: and tha fourth, or largest, Tay- 
chong In 1863, tea to the amount of 


136,806,319 lbs, was imported, of the value 
of 10,666,0171., and of this 85,206,769 iba. were 
entered for home consumptior, 
TEAK’/-TREE, the Tectona grandis, one 
of the largest trees known, altbough it 
belongs *o the same order as the lowly ver- 
hbeuns 0. our gardens; it may be regurded 
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as the oak of the Eastern world, and the 
only Indian wood tmpenetrable by white 
ants, It is,in many respects, superior to 
oak ; without fear of dry or wet rot, it may 
be used almost green from the forest ; it is 
capable of enduring all climates, and all 
alternations of climate. Itis strong, light, 
and array, eth ae at allages ; and is much 
used in building ships as well as houses. 
This tree abounds in the extensive forests 
of Java, Ceylon, Malabar, Coromandel, &c., 
but especially in the empires of Birmah and 
Pegu, from which countries Calcutta and 
Madras draw all their supplies of ship tim- 
her. The teak of Malabar, produced on the 
high table-land, to the south of India, is 
deemed the best. There is a species of 
timber,called African teak, largely imported 
into England 3; but it belongs to the order 
of KFuph rbiacew, and {t is destitute of 
several of the most valuable properties of 
the true teak. 

TEARS, the limpid fluid secreted by 
glands adjoining the eye, and increased by 
emotions of the mind, but more especially 
by grief. This fluid is also called forth by 
any injury done to the eye. It consists of 
about one per cent. solid matter; composed 
of common salt with traces of phosphate of 
soda, and albumen. This fluid serves to 
moisten the cornea and preserve its trans- 
parency, as well as to remove any dust or 
other substance that enters the eye. The 
lachrymal glands are the organs which 
pecrete this liquid ; one of them fs situated 
In the external canthus of each orbit, and 
emits six orseven excretory ducta,thatopen 
on the internal surface of the upper eyelid, 
and pour forth the tears. 

TKECHNOL/OGY (techné, an art, and logos, 
a discourse: @r.), a treatise on the arts; 
or ap explanation of the terms of the arts. 
A technical word is a word that belongs 
properly or exclusively to the arts. 

TE DE’0UM, the title of a celebrated hymn 
used {n the Christian church, and so called 
because it begins with the words, Te deum 
laudamus; We praise thee, O God. It is 
sung in the Roman Catholic churches with 

reat pomp and solemnity, on occasions of 
joyful thanksgiving. 

TRETH, the bony organs with which 
vertebrate animals seize or prepare their 
food. In the higher mammals, a tooth is 
coniposed of three tissues, viz. DENTINK, 
which forms the body of the tooth ; cement, 
which forms the outer crust; and enamel, 
which is placed between the dentine and 
the cemegt. The cement resembles in tex- 
ture the ones of the same animal, and in 
adult man it {gs confined to the outer part of 
the fangs. The enamel is the hardest of 
the dental tissues, and, like the others, con- 
sists of earthy matters deposited in minute 
cella, The typical number of teeth in the 
mammalia is 44 (the hog forexample having 
this number), but the average one of that 
class is 82, as we find in man, the old world 
apes, and the true ruminants. In each of 
the jaws of the adult man are four cutting 
teeth, or incisors, in front, followed on each 
side by oue canine tooth and five grinding 
teeth, or molars, of which the two next the 
canine tooth are termed premolars. Allthe 
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teeth except the true molars are shed ear 
in life, and are replaced by othera whi 
grow up from beneath them. The firat set 
of teeth are denominated temporary dect- 
duous or milk teeth. The method adopted 
by anatomists for expressing the number 
and kind of the teeth, may be thus illus- 
trated by the dental formula of man: 

2-2 1-1 (2-2 3-3 _,, 
iyo 81 PETG ™ gg 8 
whef the Jetters indicate the names of 
the teeth as given above, and the numbers 
above and below the lines respectively indl- 
cate the teeth in the upper and lower jaws, 
whilst the short lines separating the figures: 
serve to point out the different eides of 
the jaws. The teeth of different animals 
vary greatly in shape according to the uses 
to which they are applied. Take the molar 
teeth, for example. Amongst the true car- 
nivora they are compressed laterally, and 
have sharp cutting edges, which shut like 
the blades of scissors, one set over the 
other. By this structure these animals are 
ahle to divide their food with great facility. 
The insectivora, such as the mole and bat, 
have molars terminated by several sharp 
points. Herbivorous animals have the 
summits of their molars fiat with pro- 
minent ridges, a structure that enables 
them to crush and triturate their food. 
An omnivorous animal Hike man has several 
rounded tubercies on the grinding sur- 
faces. From this variety In the shapes of 
teeth, and the constancy of their correspon- 
dence with the structure of the body, it 
happens that a single molar will always 
indicate the group to which any animal 

belongs. 

THETH OF WHEELS, those prominent 
portions in the peripheries of wheels which, 
locking in each other, convey the power of 
& prime mover to the working parts of 
machinery. They should be of such a 
shape as to roll and not slide on each other, 
should have such a curvature as that the 
angtlar velocities of the two pieces working 
together shall preserve the same constant 
ratio, in all positions of contact. To secure 
this condition itis necessary that the acting 
faces of the teeth shall have such a shape 
that the normal common to the two gur- 
faces in contact, shall alwnys divide the 
line of centres in a fixed point, Many forms 
would effect this, but a fewonly are actually 
employed. 

TEE-TOTALLERS. 
SOCIETIES. ] 

TEL‘EGRAPH (téle, far off; and grapho, 
I write: Gr.),a machine for communicating 
intelligence to a great distance, by various 
signals or novements previously arranged. 
The conveyance of information by signals 
was practised from the earliest ages; but 
a telegraph universally applicable was first 
described by Hooke in 1684; it was not, 
however, put into practice, nor was tele- 
graphic cominunication applied to any use- 
ful purpose until 1794, when jt was used to 
convey intelligence to the French armies. 
The method consisted in a beam, which 
turned on a pivot in the top of an upright 
poat, having a movable arm at each of its 
extremities; and each different position, in 
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which the beam and ite two arms could be 
placed at angles of 45°, afforded a separate 
signal, which might represent a letter of 
the alphabet, or anything else agreed upon. 
Many modifications of the telegraph were 
invented successively in this country, &c., 
but they have all been superseded by that 
admirable contrivance, the electric tele- 
graph, which see. 

TEL’ESCOPE (téte, far off; and scopeo, I 
view : Gr.), an optical instrument empteyed 
in viewing distant objects. It assists the 
eye chiefly In two ways; first, by enlarging 
tho visual angle under which a distant ob- 
ject ig seen, and thus magnifying that ob- 

ect ; and, secondly, by collecting and con- 
veying to the eye a larger beam of light 
than would enter the naked organ, and 
thus rendering objects distinct and visible, 
which would otherwise be indistinct or in- 
visible. Telescopes are either refracting or 
reflecting; the former consist of different 
Jenses through which the objects are seen 
by rays refracted by them to the eye, and 
the latter conalst of specula from which the 
rays are reflected and passed to the eye, 
The lens turned towards the object ta called 
the object-glasa ; that to which the eye {8 
applied, the eyeglass ; and if the telescope 
consist of more than two lenses, all but the 
object-glass are called eyeglasses. It was 
not till the middle of the 16th century 
(1549), that the application of glasses to 
this instrument was made, In fact, no 
advances were made in the construction of 
telescopes before the time of Galileo, who, 
while*at Venice, accidentally heard that a 
sort of optic was made in Holland, which 
drought distant objects nearer; and cousi- 
dering how this thing might be, he set to 
work and ground two pieces of glass intoa 
form, as well as he could, and fitted them 
to the two ends of an organ pipe, with 
which he produced an effect that delighted 
and astonished all beholders, After ex- 
hibiting the wonders of this invention to 
the Venetians on the top of the tower of 
Bt. Mark, he devoted himself wholly to the 
{proving and perfecting the telescope, 
fn which he was so successful that it has 
been usual to give htm the honour of heing 
the tnventor.——REFRACTING TELESCOPES. 
The Galilean telescope consists of a convex 
converging object-glass, and a concave 
diverging eye-glass. Its magnifying power 
is equal to the focal length of the object- 
glass divided by the focal length of the eye- 
giass; the Jength of the tube is the differ- 
ence between the focal lengths of the lenses, 
It causes an object to be scen erect, and its 
principle fa applied in the opera glass, for 
which purpose its magnifying power ts 
rarely greater than 4, and often as low as 
2.——The astronomical telescope consists of 
& converging object-giass and a converging 
eye-glass. Its magnifying power ia equa) 
to the focal distance of the object-giass, 
divided by the focal distance of the eye- 
glasa; the length of the tube ts the sum of 
the focal] distances of the lenses. It causes 
the object to appear inverted ——The terrea- 
trial telescope differs from the astronomi- 
cal, in having two additional lenses in the 
tuhe of the eye-gtara, for the pnrpose of 








rendering the inverted image erect._— 
REFLECTING TELESFOPES. In these, the 
speculum or mirror performs the same office 
as the object-glass in refracting telescopes, 
and is called the object mirrur. They were 
invented by Gregory, and described by him 
in 1663, but were first used by Newton. The 
Newtonian telescope consists of a tube, at 
the end of the interior of which {s a specu- 
lum, which exactly fits {t; the rays from 
the object, entering the open end of the 
tube, are reflected back in a convergent 
state to a small diagonal speculam which 
throws them out through an aperture at 
the side of the tube, not far from its open 
end. The small diagonal speculum is in- 
tended to prevent the necessity of the ob- 
server looking down into the tube, and thus 
intercepting alarge quantity of light from 
the object. The magnifying power is 
equal to the focal length of the object 
mirror, divided by that of the eye-glass 
which {s used.——The Gregorian telescope 
resembles the last, except that the small 
mirror is not placed dtagonally but trans- 
versely, 80 as to throw the rays back 
through an opening in the centre of the ob- 
ject mirror; after forming an image which 
is viewed by an eye-piece, when the rays 
have passed through the aperture. The 
magnifying power is obtained in the same 
way as with the Newtonian telescope, and 
the {mage ig erect.——The Cassegranian te 
lescope resembles the Gregorian, except 
that the small mirror is convex instead of 
concave; it requires a shorter tube, but 
the image Is inverted.——The Herschelian 
telescope requires no second speculum; and 
thus a loss of light by second reflection is 
avoided, The object mirror, which has no 
perforation, ig placed at the end of the tube 
in an inclined position, so as to bring the 
focal image near the edge of the tube, 
where, without interfering with the light 
entering the telescope, it 1s viewed by an 
eye-piece; the image is, however, slightly 
injured by the oblique reflection. The 
magnifying power is formed in the same 
way as with the Newtonian telescope, 
Herschel’s gigantic telescope, erected at 
Rlough, near Windsor, was completed Au- 
gust 28,1789; and on the same day the sixth 
satellite of Saturn was discovered. The 
diameter of the polished surface of the 
speculum was 49} inches, its thickness 3} 
inches, and its weight when cast 2,118lba. ; 
its focal length was 40 feet, and it admitted 
a power of 6450 to be applied to it. Buch 
large telescopes colject immense qpantities 
of ght, which enable the observer to per- 
ceive objects guite invisible with smaller 
instruments, The tube of this telescope 
was of fron, 40 feet in length, and upwards 
of 4 feet In diameter. Lord Rosse’s telescope 
at Birr Castle, in Ireland, is yet more stu- 
pendous, It has two object mirrors of six 
feet diameter, and 53 feet focal length, Its 
tube is of wood upwards of 50 feet in 
length, and more than 6 feet in diameter ; 
refracting telescopes also, of great magni- 
tnde, have been recently constructed. In 
that at Pulkova, near St. Petersburgh, the 
object-glass has a clear aperture of nearly 
15 Inches, and {ts focal length {a 223 feet, 
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Among the eye-p! belonging to this 
telescope, there are era as high as 2000. 
There are telescopes of very great power at 
Cambridge, near Boaton, U.S., and at Cam- 
bridge in England. 

TELLU‘'RIUM (tellus, the earth: Lat.), 
a metal found in very small quantities, in 
the metallic state, combined with gold and 
silver, in the gold mines of Transylvania. 
It Is white, brilliant, brittle, and easily fusi- 
ble. Its spec. grav. is about 6°25; it ia com- 
buatible; with oxygen, it forms tellurous, 
and telluric acids; and with hydrogen, 
hydrotelluric acid.—— Tellurium, a machine 
for the illustration of the motions and 
phenomena of the earth. 

TEM’PERAMENT (temperamentum ; from 
tempero, I proportion duly: Zat.), that pe- 
culiarity of organization which in some 
measure influences our actions, thoughts, 
and feelings. The ancients distinguished 
four temperaments—the Choleric or Bilwus, 
the Phlegmatic, the Melancholic, and the 
Sanguineous ; which derived their names 
from the supposed excess of imaginary 
fluids in the human body. To these, some 
nave added the Nervous.——Temperament, 
in Music, the accommodation or adjustment 
of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a 
portion of their defects to the more perfect 
ones, to remedy in part the false intervals 
of instruments of fixed sounds, as the 
plano, organ, &c. The necessity for tem- 
perament arises from the interval of a tone 
nut being always the same; for example, 
that lying between the fourth and fifth 
of the scale, contains nine small parts 
termed commas, while that between the 
fifth and sixth of the major scale con- 
tains only eight commas. The diatonic 
semitone contains five commas; _ the 
chromatic, three or four according to the 
magnitude of the tone; and the different 
situations of these elements, with regard 
to each other, causes intervals of the same 
name to consist of different degrees. They 
are tempered, by reducing the whole, more 
nearly to mean distances from each other. 

TEM’PERANOBE SOOVETIES (temperan- 
tra, moderation : Lat.). The evils of intem- 
perance had Jong been the subject of much 
anxious observation, not merely in Great 
Britain, but elsewhere, more especially in 
the United States, and the idea of concen- 
trating public sentiment upon it, in some 
form, to produce important results, seems 
to have been first conceived there: a meet- 
ing, called the General Association of 
Massachgsetts Proper, having been held in 
1813, for the express object of ‘checking 
the progress of intemperance.’ The first 
attempt of the society was to collect facts 
towards a precise exhibition of the nature 
and magnitude of the existing evil,with the 
view of drawing public attention to it, and 
of directing endeavours for its removal. 
The reports presented, from year to year, 
embraced statements and calculations 
which were found to make out a case of the 
most appalling nature, such as to amaze 
even those whose solicitude on the subject 
had been greatest. In 1830, from data care- 


fully collected, the Massachusetts society 
stated in their report, that the number who 
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died annually victims of intemperance was 
estimated at above 87,000 ; and that 72,000,000 
gallons of distilled spirits were consumed 
in the country, being about six gallons, on 
an average, for every man, woman, and 
child of the whole population. It also 
stated that about 400,000 of the community 
were confirmed drunkards; and that there 
appeared reason to believe that intemper- 
ance,was responatible for four-fifths of the 
crim®s committed in the country, for at least 
three quarters of the pauperism existing, 
and for at least one third of the mental de- 
rangement. By these exposures, and an 
unrelaxing perseverance in the course they 
had commenced; by the cjrculation of 
tracts and the addresses of travelling 
agents; by the formation of auxiliary asso- 
clations, and by obtaining individual res- 
ponsibility, for the performance of a variety 
of duties tending to promote the great ob- 
ject in view, public notice was attracted, 
and it ted to an imitation of the practice in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The basis on 
which these associations have been formed, 
at least in the outset, has been that of an 
engagement, on the part of each member, 
to abstain from the use of distilled spirits, 
except for medicinal purposes ; and to for- 
bear to provide them for the entertainment 
of friends or the supply of dependents. But 
of late years new societies have sprung into 
existence, whose practice of temperance is 
yet more strict; and they accordingly 
pledge themselves to a totalabstinence, not 
from ardent spirits only, but from all wines 
and fermented liquors. This class is known 
by the name of Tee-totallers, Some years 
since, a great Inovement was made in Ire- 
land by Father Mathew in favour of tem- 
perance, 

TEM’/PERATE ZONE (temperaius, mode- 
rate: Lat.), in Geography, the space on the 
earth between the tropics and the polar 
circles: where the heat is less than In the 
trupics, and the cold less than in the polar 
cireles. The north temperate zone reaches 
from the tropic of Cancer to the Arctic 
circle, and the south temperate zone from 
the tropic of Capricorn to the Antarctic 
circle. Each has a breadth of 645 miles. 

TEM’/PERATURE (temperatura, propor- 
tion: Lat.), in Physics,’ a definite degree 
of sensible heat, as indicated by the ther- 
mometer; or the constitution of the air 
according to the diversity of the seasons 
or difference of climate, &c. The an- 
nual variation of heat is inconsiderable 
between the tropics, and becomes greater 
and greater as we approach the poles. This 
arises from the combination of two causes; 
namely, the greater or less directness of 
the sun’s rays; and the duration of their 
action, or the length of time from sunrise 
to sunset. 

TEM’PEST (tempestas: Lat), a storm of 
excessive violence. ieee STORMB. 

TEM’PLARS, or KNIGHTS OF THE 
TEMPLE, a military order of religious, es- 
tablished at Jerusalem, A.D. 1118, for the 
protection of pilgrims travelling to the 
Holy Land. During nearly six hundred 
years this order maintained an important 
character in Europe. In every nation it 
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had a particular governor, called master of 

the or of the militia of the Temple. 

Ite riches e immense; a fact which, 
among many others, justifies the observa- 
tion of Raynal, that persons who have laid 
down rules for religious socteties have 

. done ao with the sole view of making holy 
men; but that they have Iaboured more 
directly and more effectually to make 
rich ones. Towards the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Templars ere 
charged with leaning to Mohammedanism, 
and, in consequence, the order was abo- 
lished under pope Olement V., Edward IT. 
of England, and Philip the Fair of France. 
In 1807, all the members in England were 
arrested, and of these, sevon suffered at 
the stake. In 1812, their final suppression 
was effected by the council of Vienna, by 
the direction of which fifty athers of these 
persecuted men suffered death in the flames. 
The vast eatates of the order fell partly 
into the hands of the sovereigns of the 
countries in which they were situated, and 
partly into those of the Hospitallers and 
other military orders. In the thirteenth 
century, it possessed 9,000 Jordships, &c. 
The charges of heresy, idolatry, &a, pre- 
ferred against them were not supported ; 
the real causes of their destruction were, 
most probably, their arrogance and enor- 
mous wealth. 

TEM’PLE (tempium: Lat.), an edifice 
dedicated to some deity. The word is gene- 
rally confined to buildings erected for 
heathen worship; with the exception of 
that at Jerusalem, called the temple. The 
earliest temples were merely an open spot, 
with a rode altar of earth and stones; oran 
enclosure like that of Stonehenge. The 
Egyptian temples were remarkable for 
massive dimenstons, the cell, however, 
being always smali. Those of Greece were 
of the most magnificent description, and 
were the examples after which the Romans 
erected theirs. The temples of Greece and 
Rome have been classed by Vitruvius into 
those in antis, the Prostyle, Amphiprosty le, 
Peripteral, Dipteral, Pseudodipteral, and the 
ay ral (see these terms)}.——-The Temples 
in London are twoinns of court, so called 
because anciently the dwellings of the 
Knighta Templar. They are called the Inner 
and the MiddleTemple, and are situated near 
the Thames. In ancient times there was a 
third called the Outer Temple, which no 
longer exists. On the suppression of the 
order of Knights Templar, the pope granted 
their forfeited property to the Knights 
Hospitalier of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
demised it to some law students who wished 
to Hve quietly in the suburbs. James I, 
granted the Temples to certain persons 
from whom originated the incorporated 
society of the ‘Studentsa and Practicers of 
the Laws of England,’ in whom the pro- 
perty is now vested. That property is ex- 
traparochial, and is separated by a wall 
from the rest of the city, coal {ts own 
entrance gates, which are locked at night. 
{See Inus oF CouRntT.)——Tempies, in Ana- 
tomy, the name of the sides of the face 
above the ears, in which are the temporal 
arterios, veins, &c. 
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TEM’PO (Ttal.), in Music, a word used to 
signify time. The different degrees of 
time are designated by the following terma; 
a adagio, andante, allegro, and presto; 
and the intermediate degrees are des- 
cribed by additions. (See these terms res- 
pectively.)} 

TEM’PORAL (temporalis, pertaining to 
time; Zat.), belonging to secular concerns ; 
not spiritual; as, the temporal revenues of 
the church, called temporalities. Temporal 
courts are those which take cognizance of 
civil guits. 

TEM’PORAL BONES (temporalis, per- 
taining to the temples: Zat.), two irregular 
bones, one on each side of the head. Oum- 
parative anatomy shows them to be, in 
reality, an assemblage of five bones, the 
squamous, zygomatic, tympanic, petrous, and 
mastoid: continuing permanently separate 
in the cold-blooded classes of animals; but 
coalescing in the warm-blooded, with the 
exception of the tympanic, which remains 
detached in birds, 

TENA/‘OITY (tenacitas: from tenaz, hoid- 
ing fast: Lat.), the degree of furce with 
which the particles of bodies cohere, or are 
held together; a term applied particularly 
to metals, which may be drawn into wire, 
as gold and silver. 

TENACULUM (Zat.), a surgical instru- 
ment, formed with a hook at one end, for 
taking up and@ ‘drawing out the mouths of 
bleeding arteries, to secure them by liga- 
ments. 

TENAIL’ (F*.), in Fortification, an out- 
work consisting of two parallel sides with a 
front, in which {8 a re-entering angle. Itis 
single or double. 

TEN’AILLONS, in Fortification, works 
constructed on each side of the raveline, 
like the lunettes; but differing In thie, that 
one of the faces of the tenaillon is in the di- 
rection ofthe ravelin, whereas that of the 
lunette is perpendicular to it. 

TEN'ANT (Fr.; from tenens, holding: 
ZLat.), in Law, one who occupies lands or 
tenements at a yearly rent, for Hfe, years, 
or at will——TZenant in capite, 1g one who 
held immediately of the king. According 
to the feudal system, all lands tn England 
are considered as held immediately or me- 
diately of the king, who 1s styled lord pa- 
ramount. Such tenants, however, wero 
considered as having the fee of the lands 
and permanent possession. This tenure 
has been abolished: those tenures now 
created by thecrown being in common 
socage. 

TENCH, the Tinca vulgaris of tcfthyolo- 
gista, a fish of the carp family, common in 
ponds and rivers. It is very tenacious of life, 
The colour of its body is a greenish olive 


gold. 

TENDER (attendre, to wait for: Fr.), a 
small vessel slnployet to attend a larger 
one for supplying her with provisions or 
naval stores, or to convey intelligence, dc. 
——In Law, an offer either of money to 
pay a debt, or of service to be performed, 
in order to save a Habflity or forfeiture 
which would be {incurred by non-payment 
or non-performance, A money tender mnst 
be absolute and unconditional, in money 
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actually produced, not in copper if it can be 
paid in silver, nor ingilver if it can be paid 
in Bank of England notes or gold. 

TEN’DO ACHIL'LIS (the tendon of 
Achilles: Zat.), in Anatomy, the tendon 
which connects the calf of the leg with the 
heel. It was so called, because, according 
to mythological fable, Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles, heid him by that part when she 
dipped him in the river Styx, to make him 
invulnerable, 

TEN’DONS, in Anatomy, white elastic 
fibres, which connect the muscles with the 
bones, 

TEN'DRIL (tendron: Fy.), a slender 
twining branch, by which one plant at- 
taches itself to another object. Sometimes 
it isa metamorphosed leaf which has no 
lamina, or which has the midrib projecting 
beyond it, retaining its tapering figure, and 
becoming fong and twisted. In the vine, 
it ia an abortive bunch of flowers proceed- 
ing from the stem opposite a leaf; in the 
passion flower, a metamorphosed branch, 
growing from the axil of a leaf; in the genus 
Strophanthus, the thin extended point of a 
petal, In some plants the stalk of a normal 
leaf has the power of twisting round an 
object. 

TEN’‘ET (tenet, he holds: Lat.),an opinion, 
principle, or doctrine which a person be- 
lfeves and maintains; as the tenets of 
Christianity, &. 

TEN'NANTITEH, in Mineralogy, arsenical 
sulphuret of copper and iron; a mineral of 
a lead colour, or fron-black, massive or 
crystallized, found in Cornwall, 

TEN'ND (tanné: Fr.) in Heraldry, a colour 
consisting of red and yellcw in the coata of 
gentry ; which is represented in engraving 
by diagonal lines from the dexter to the 
sinister side of the shield, traversed by 
perpendicular lines. 

TEN’NIS, a kind of play or game in which 
a ball ig kept in motion between opposite 
parties who strike it with rackets, 

TEN‘ON (Fr.), in Carpentry, the end of a 
piece of timber, which is fitted to a mortise 
for insertion, &c. The form of atenon is 
various, a8 square, dove-tailed, &c. 

TENOR, in Music, the middle part of a 
composition ; being the ordinary compass 
of the human voice, when neither raised to 
a treble or lowered to a bass. It {a8 the 
second of the four parts, reckoning from 
the bass; and was originally the air, to 
which the other parts were auxiliary. What 
is called counter-tenor (between the treble 
and the tenor) is in reality only a higher 
tenor. 

TENGE (tempus, time; Lat.), in Grammar, 
an inflection of verbs by which they are 
made to signify or distinguish the time of 
actions or events; as the present tense, de- 
noting the time that now ig; the preterite 
or past, the time that was; and the future, 
the time that will be. Some tenses likewise 
denote the state of the action, as to its 
completeness or otherwise, in a certain 
degree or time, as the tmper/fect tense, which 
dcnotes an unfinished action ata certain 
time; the perfect, a finished action at any 
time; and the pluperfect, a finished action 
before a certain time. 
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TEN'SION (tensio: Lat.), the state of 
being stretched orstrained, Thus, animaie 
sustain and move themselves by the tension 
of thetr muscles and nerves; and a chord 
or musical string gives an acuter or deeper 
sound, as it isin a greater or leas degree of 
tension, that is, more or less stretched.——~— 
Tenston with reference to vapours signifies 
elasticity. It increases with the tempera- 
ture, and is usually expressed in terms of 
the@pressure of the atmosphere or with 
reference to the height of acolumn of mer- 
cury which the given vapour {is capable of 
Bupporting.——In Electrical acience tension 
has reference to the quantity of electricity 
that any given surface may be charged 
with ; the greater the quantity the greater 
the tension. 

TENSONS (contentio, a contest: Zat.), 
Provengal poems in dialogue between two 
speakers, {n which each recitedin turn a 
stanza with the same rhymes. If the inter- 
Jocutors were more than two it was called a 
Torneyamen. These skirmishes took place 
at the festivals of the barons, before a court 
of love composed of ladies, who discnased 
not only the claims of the two poeta but 
the merit of the question, and then gravely 
delivered judgment. Specimens of these 
poems have been preserved. 

TEN’SOR (tendo, I stretch out: Zat.), in 
Anatomy, an epithet for a muscle which 
extends the part to which it is fixed; as, 
the tensor palats, tensor tympani, &c. 

TENT (tente: Fr.), in Surgery, a roll of 
lint for dilating openings, sinuses, &¢.—~ 
A portable dwelling or pavilion made of 
canvas, used for sheltering persons from 
the weather, particularly soldiers in camp. 
The wandering Arabs and Tartars dwell in 
tents. 

TEN‘TACLE (tento, I try: Lat.), in Natural 
history, a filiform elongated, inarticulate 
appendage, placed on the head or near the 
mouth of many of theJower animals, They 
are used as instruments of exploration or 
prehension. Thus, the dorsal tentacles of 
some molluscs, the oral tentacles of Poly- 
pes, &c. 

TEN'TER-GROUND (tentus, stretched 
out: Lat.), a place where cloth igs stretched 
and bleached, 

TENTHRE’DO, in Entomology, a genus 
of Hymenopterous insects, termed in En- 
glish the Sawfly, because the female uses 
her sting like a saw, to cut out spaces in 
the bark of trees, for the purpose of depo- 
siting her eggs, 

TENTORIUM, (atent: Lat.), in Anatomy 
acovering of dura mater stretched over the 
cerebellum, It formsa bouy roof in leap- 
{ng animals, 

TENURE (Fr. from teneo, I hold: Lat), 
in Law, the manner of holding lands, &c, 
ofa superior, (See FEUDAL SYSTEM, FER, 
&c.}+—Tenures in capite, or chief, were 
those heid immediately of the crown; 
mesne tenure, those held of inferior lords. 
Under the feudal service, tenures were re- 
duced to four kinds, knight service or chi 
valry, free socage, pure villeinage, and villein 
socage. 

TERATOL’'OGY (éeras, a monster; and 
logos, & discourse : Gr.), that branch of phy 
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siological science which treats of mal- 
formations and monstrosities. 

TEREBIN’THINE (teredinthinos, made of 
turpentine: Gr.), in Chemistry, consisting 
of turpentine, or partaking of its qualities. 

TEREBRANTIA (terebro, I bore: Lat.), 
that section of Hymenopterous insects 
which possesses an anal instrument for the 
perforation of the bodies of animals, or the 
substance of plants. The borer is peculiar to 
the female, and consists of one por@ion 
sheathed by two others. It is intended to 
prepare'a suitable place for depositing the 
egas, and hence fs termed the ovipositor. 

TEREBRAT’ULA (same deriv.), & genus 
of shell-bearing molluscs belonging to the 
class of Brachiopoda, One of the valves is 
perforated. Their forms (says Mr. 8. P. 
Woodward) are symmetrical, and so com- 
monly resemble antique lamps that they 
were called ‘lamp-shella’ by the old natu- 
ralista; the hole which in a lamp admits 
the wick serves in the Jamp-shell for the 
passage of the pedicle by which it is at- 
tached to submarine objects. 

TERE'DO (Lat. ; from tero, I pierce), the 
sht ,a@enus of testaceous molluscs 
whish bore their dwellJings in submerged 
timbers, and are most destructive tosunken 
piles, ships’ bottoms ; and some small crus- 
taceans belonging tu the genera Limnoria 
and Chelura also bore into submerged tim- 
ber and reduce it to a state resembling 
honeycomb. 

TERM (terminus, a boundary: Lat.), in 
Law, the space of time formerly allotted in 
the courts for the trial of causes, the rest 
of the year being considered vacation. 
Business, however, has increased so muci 
shat although the terms are still kept on 
foot as affording dates, the judges hold 
sittings after the terms. In England, there 
are four terms in the year: Hilary, Easter, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas terms. Hilary 
term begins the 11th, and ends the 3lst of 
January; Easter term begins the 15th of 
April, and ends the 8th of May; Trinity 
term begins the 22nd of May, and ends 
the 12th of June; and Michaelmas term 
begins the 2nd of November, and ends the 
23th of November. These are subject to 

slight change, om account of the occurrence 
of certain holidays. They are observed by 
the courts of queen’s bench, the common 
pleas, and exchequer, but not by the parlia- 
nent or by inferior courts.—~In the Arta, 
aword or expression that denotes some- 
thing pecullar to an art: as, a technical 
term.——In Contracts, terms mean condi- 
tions upon which work is agreed to be 
performed.——In Logic, the expression, in 
language, of an idea obtained by the act of 
apprehension, It may consist of one word, 
or of more than one; but every word is not 
Oategorematic, that 1s, capable of being 
used as a term; some, such as adverbs, 
prepositions, &c., are syncategorematic, that 
is, can form only part of a term. The in- 
finitive mood is itself a term; any other 
part of a verb is a mixed word, resolvable 
into aterm, and a copuia (or auxiliary verb), 
which gives tense, mood, and position. Ca- 
tegorematics are divided into singular, as 
Ceesar’; and common, as ‘man,’ ‘animal,’ 
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&c. The subjeet of a proposition may be 
either singular or common; the predicate 
muat be common. When words are used 
in a vague or ene sense, they are said 
to he of the first tntention; when in the 
limited or specific sense, which they bear 
in some art or science, ofthe second intention. 
——Term, in Universities, &c., the fixed 
period or time during which students are 
compelled to reside there previously to 
their taking a degree. These fall within 
the four quarters of the year, and are dis- 
tinguished by the same names as the law 
terma. 

TERMINAL (terminalis, terminal : Lat.), 
in Botany, growing at the end of a branch 
or stem; as, a terminal scape, flower, or 


spike. 

TER‘MINI (terminus, a boundary : Zat,), 
in ancient Architecture, figures used by the 
Romans for the support of entablatures, in 
the place of columns. The upper part con- 
sisted of the head and breast of a human 
body, and the lower of the inverted frustum 
ofacone. They were 80 called because they 
were principally used as boundary marks; 
and represented their god Terminus, whose 
altar was on the Tarpeian rock; where he 
wag represented with a human head, with- 
out feet or arms, to intimate that he never 
moved, wherever he might be placed, An 
annual feast, called Terminalia, was held by 
the Romans on the 23rd of February in 
honour of the god Terminus. The two 
owners of adjacent property crowned the 
statue with garlands ; and raised a rude al- 
tar, on which they offered some corn, honey- 
comba, and wine; and sacrificed a lamb, or 
a sucking pig. They concluded with sing- 
ing the praises of the god.——Also pedestals 
increasing in magnitude as they rise; or 
parallelopipeds used for the reception of 
busta. 

TERMIN’THUS (terminthos, a swelling 
like the fruit of the terebinth tree : G7,), in 
Surgery, a black pustule, generally appear- 
ing on the legs. It is not certain that we 
mean by this term the same disease as that 
described by Greek writers. 

TERMITES (the plural form of Termes: 
Lat.), social insects often called white ants, 
although of a widely different structure 
from true ants. There sre many species, 
some of which inhabit our island, but the 
family receives its greatest development 
in hot countries, where some of the species 
build large gonical houses, or termitaria, 
composed of particles of earth cemented to- 
gether by their secretions into a material 
as hard as stone. These houses are pene- 
trated within by galleries running tn all 
directions from chamber to chamber. In 
each community besides winged males and 
females there are wingless neuters of two 
classes, fighters and workers, and both are 
blind. On emerging from the egg, termites 
have the form which they retain through 
life, never being grubs, and not becoming 
pupal like the true ants in the course of 
their development, In each termitarium 
there isa king and queen who are closely 
guarded by some of the workers in & cham: 
ber which lies on the middle of the house. 
Both are without wings, and are much 
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larger than their subjects. As fast as the 
queen deposits her eggs they are carried off 
by the workers and “placed in cells olse- 
where. The ordinary males and females 
never work, and when they have acquired 
their wings they fly forth and disseminate 
their kind. Some of them, after shedding 
their wings, become kings and queens of 
other colonics. Some species construct 
nesta of earth on the trunks and branches 
of trees; others live inside trees. Termites 
perform the duty of hastening the decom- 
posttion of decaying wood and vegetation. 

TERMINOL/OGY (terminus, aterm: Lat.; 
and logos, a discourse: Gr.), that branch of 
a science or art which explains the mean- 
ing ofits technical terms. In somesciences 
it is of particular importance. 

TER/NATE (terni, three each: Lai.), in 
Botany, an epithet for a leaf that has three 
leaflets on a petiole, as in trefoil, straw- 
berry, bramble, &c. There are leaves also 
biternate and triternate, having three ternate 
or three biternate leaflets, 

TER/RACE (Fr.; from terra, earth: Lat.) 
a platform or bank of earth raised and 
breasted, particularly in fortifications. 
Also, a raised walk in a garden, having slop- 
ing stdes laid with turf. 

TER/RA OOT’TA (terra cocta, baked 
clay: Lat.), the name given to works of art 
formed of baked clay. Ancient speciinens 
of terra cotta work of admirable design 
have been discovered in Tuscany and Rome. 
They consist of lamps and vessels of 
aoe kinds, besides entire figures and 
reliefs. 

TER’/RA DI SIEN’A (Siena earth: Jtal.), 
a brown ferruginous ochre, employed in 
painting, 

TER/R2 FIL/IUS (a# son of the earth: 
Lat.), & classical term for a person of low 
origin. Also, by an ancient custom, which 
was abolished about a century since, a title 
assumed by the undergraduate who deli- 
vered an annual oration, in which great 
licence was permitted. 

TER/RA FIR'MA (Lat.), the main land; 
the name particularly given to a country ot 
South America, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean, tothe extent of 1,300 


miles, 

TER/RA INOCOGNITA (unknown land: 
Lat.), a frequent inscription on old maps. 

TER‘/RA JAPON’ICA (Japan earth: Lat.), 
the old pharmaceutical name for catechu, 
the inspissated julce of a species of Acacia. 
It was formerly supposed to be an earthy 
mineral, 

TERRE PLEIN (an open space: Fy,), in 
Fortification, the horizontal surface of the 
rampart where the guns are placed and 
worked, It is bounded outa{de by the para- 
pet, and inside by the inner slope of the 
rainpart. 

TERRE-VERTE (green earth: Fy.), a 
species of chlorite of a green or olive co- 
lour. It isa hydrated silicate of the oxide 
of iron and potash with a little magnesia 
and alumina. The green earth of Verona, 
formerly used as a pigment, is a subspecics 
of this mineral. 

TER’TIAN (tertiana 
‘onging to the third: 


* from tertianus, be- 
Lat.), in Medicine, an 
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e or intermitting fever, the oxysms 
of which return every alternate day. 

TER’/TIARY FORMATIONS (tertlartus, 
belonging to the third part: Lat.), in Geo- 
logy, a series of strata posterfor {n date to 
the secondary (the latest portion of which 
is the cretaceous series), and extending to 
certain deposits that are termed post-plio- 
cene. This series has been divided into 
groups according to the relative numbers 
of macent and extinct species of shells 
which they contain. The oldest group of 
beds, containing only about 34 per cent. of 
recent species, has been denominated Ho- 
OENE; that with from 17 to 80 per cent. of 
recent shells conatitutes the MIOORNE 
group; whilst that containing from 385 to 
95 per cent. of recent shells has been formed 
into the PLIOCENE group. 

TERZ’A RIMA (Jtal.), the verse in which 
Dante composed his Divina COMMEDIA. In 
a set of six lines three rhyming lines alter- 
nate with two rhyming lines, and a third 
which has two corresponding rhymes in 
the next set of six. By this contrivance 
each line has always two other }tnes rhym- 
ing with it, except at the beginning and 
the end of the cantos. Thua, 

ABABCB, CDCDED, 
and soforth. The rhyming words in Italian 
poetry are all trochees. 

TES’SEL.ATED (tesselatus ; from tesaella, 
a little cube: Lat.), formed fn little squares 
or mosaic work, as a tesselated pavement. 

TES’SULAR (tessella, 8 amall cube: Lat.), 
a term applied toa system of crystais, in- 
cluding the cube, tetrahedron, &c. 

TEST (Fr.; from testis, one who attests: 
Lat.), in Chemistry, a term applied to any 
substance which serves to detect the pre 
sence of any constituent {In a compound; 
thus barytes wilt indicate the presence of 
sulphuric acid; starch that of iodine, &c. 
Also, in Metallurgy, a cupel or pot for se- 
parating base metals from gold or silver. 

TESTA’CEA (Lat. ; from testa, a shell), in 
Natural History, a name given to such of 
the class mollusca as have ashells, [See 
MOLLUSCA, SHELLS.] 

TES’TAMENT (testamentum ; from testor, 
I make a will: Lat), in Law, a solemn an- 
thentic instrument in writing, by which a 
person declares his jJast will, as to the dis- 
posal of his estate and effects after his 
death, (See WILL,J— Testament, in Theo- 
logy, the name of each of the volumes of 
the Holy Scriptures, that is, of the Old and 
the New Testament, The first Testament 
printed in the English language appeared 
in 1526. This translation was made by Wil- 
liam Tyndale, and was published abroad, 
after which {t was circulated at Oxford and 
London, Tonstall, bishop of London, and 
Sir Thomas More, bought up almost the 
whole impression, and burnt !t at St. Paul’s 
Cross. 

TEST AND COR’PORATION ACTS, the 
usual designation for statutes, by which all 
magistrates in corporations, and all who 
bear any office civil or military, are to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to 
renounce the doctrine that tt ts lawful to 
bear arms against the sovereign; and 


within a year before their election, receive 





PRSTTMONY 


the sacrament, according to the rites of the 
Church of England. There were intended 
to be the bulwarks of the Protestant 
church, but have been long evaded by 
means of acteof indemnity passed annu- 
ally for the relief of those neglecting to 
comply with them, and in many cases the 
necessity for taking these tests has been 
abolished. 

TESTIMONY (testimontum ; from testis, 
awitness: Lat.), the evidence of farts, gral, 
as in a court of law; or written, as in the 
records of history. Teatimony is probable 
and credible when in accordance with gene- 
ral experience, corroborated, and disinte- 
rested; but improbable, and unworthy of 
credit, when contrary to general expe- 
rience, and uncorroborated. 

TEST’ING (teste, the cupel used by re- 
finers: Fr.; from testa, baked earthen- 
ware: Lat.), in Metallurgy, the operation of 
refining large quantities of gold or silver 
hy means of lead, in the vessel called a test. 
In this process the extraneous matter is 
vitrified, scorified, or driven off, and the 
metal left pure. 

TESTU’DO (a tortoise: Lat.), in Zoology, 
A wenus of tortoises. (See TORTOISE.)—— 
Testudo, in the Military art of the ancients, 
a contrivance used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in attacking fortified places. It was 
formed by the troops holding their shields 
over their heads, 80 as that one overlapped 
another, and formed a penthouse, which 
threw off the miasiles of the enemy from 
the soldiers, as they approached the walls. 
It received its name from jts resemblance 
to the shell of a tortoise. A similar defence 
was sometimes formed of boards, and 
moved on wheels. 

TET’ANUS (Lat. ; from tetanoa, literally 
a stretching: Gr.), in Medicine, a spasmo- 
die contraction of the muscles of voluntary 
motion, particularly of those which shut 
the lower juw; this Is termed a locked jaw. 
It is frequent:y caused by lacerated 
wounds, which are not necessarily of a 
severe character; also, in hot climates, by 
exposure to cold, and suppressed perspira- 
tion ; in the former case itis generally fatal, 
in the latter is sometimes cured. 

TET’RACHORD (tetra, four; and chordé, 
a string; @r.), in Anclent Music, a concord 
consisting of four degrees or intervals, 
and four terms or sounds; called by us a 
fourth. 

TET’RAD (tetras, the number four: G7r.), 
the number four; a collection of four 
things. 

TETRADAC'TYLODUS (tetra, four; and 
daktulos, a finger: Gr,), having four toes. 

TETRADIAPA/’SON (tetra, four; and dia- 
pason, the octave: Gr.), a musical chord, 
otherwise called a quadruple eighth or 
twenty-ninth. 

TETRADRAOH'MA (tetradrachmos : Gr.), 
in ancient coinage, a silver coin’worth four 
drachmas, vr 2s. 7d., the drachma being cs- 
timated at 77d. sterling. 

TETRADYNA’MIA, the 15th class of the 
Linngwan system of plants; containing 





two orders, siliculoea and siliquosa, with 
four long and two short stamens. 
TET’RAGON (tetra, four; and gdma, an 
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angle: Gr.), in Geometry, a figure hnving 
four angles, as A sq » arhombus, &e. 

TETRAGYN’IA, in Botany, one of the 
orders in several of the Linnwan classes, 
comprehending those plants which have 
four pistils, 

TETRAHE'DRAL (tetra, four ; and hedra, 
& base: Gr.), having four equal sides.—— 
In Botany, having four sides; as a tetrahe- 
dral pod or silique. 

TETRAHE’DRON (same deriv.), in Geo- 
metry, a figure comprehended under four 
equilateral and equal triangles. It is one of 
the five Platontc bodies, or regular solids, 

TETRAHEXAHE’DRAL (tetra, four; 
hex, six; and hedra, a base: Gr.), in Crys- 
tallography, exhibiting four ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 
six faces, 

TETRAN’DRIA (tetra, four; and anér,a 
male: Gr.), the fourth class of the Linnean 
Bystem of plants, comprising plants bearing 
flowers, with four stamens. 

TETRA/‘O (a black cock, or black grouse: 
Lat.), in Ornithology, a genus of rasorial 
birds, including the grouse, capercailzie, 
and ptarmigan. 

TETRAPET’AI.OUS (tetra, four; and 
petaion, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, containing 
four distinct petals or flower leaves, 

TETRAPH’YLLOUS (tetra, four; and 
phullon, aleaf: Gr), in Botany, consisting 
of four distinct leaves or leaficta ; as atetra- 
phyllous calyx. 

TETRAP’LA (tetraplous, fourfold: Gr), 
in Ecclesiastical History, a bible arranged 
by Origen tn four columns, each containing 
a different Greek version: one being the 
Septuagint ; and the others those of Aqui- 
la, Symmachus, and Theodosius. 

TE’TRARCH (tetrarchés ; from tetra, four ; 
and archo, I govern: Gr), a Roman gover- 
nor of the fourth part of a province. Buch 
originally was the import of the title te- 
trarch ; but it was afterwards applicd toany 
petty king or sovereign. The office, or the 
territory of a tetrarch was called a tetrar- 


chate. 

TETRASPER™MOUS (tetra, fuur; and 
sperma, seed: Gr.), in Botany, an epithet 
for a plant which produces four seeds In 
each flower; as the rough leaved or verti- 
cillate plants 

TETRAS’TICH (tetrastichoa; from tetra, 
four; and stichos, a line: Gr.), a stanza, epi- 
gram, or poem consisting of four verses. 

TETRAS'TYLE (tetrastulos ; from tetra, 
four; and stulos, a column: G@r.), in An 
cient Architecture, a building with four 
columns in front. 7 

TET‘'TER (teter: Sar), in Medicine, a 
common name of several cntaneous diseases, 
eae a disease of animals, of the ring-worm 

nd. 

TRUTON’IO, belonging to the Teutones, 
an ancient people of Germany. The Teu- 
tonic language is the purent of the German, 
Dutch, and Anglo-Saxron.——Teutonic order, 
a religious order of knights, established to- 
wards the close of the twelfth century, and 
thus called as consisting chiefly of Germans 
or Teutones. The original object of the 
association was to defend the Onristian re- 
ligion against the infidels, and to take care 
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of the sick 1n the Holy Land. It was at 
one period immensgly rich and powerful, 
and {t still rctains a titular existence in 
Austria, 

TEXT (texte: Fr.; from tertus: Lat.), a 
term signifying an original discourse, ex- 
clusive of any note or commentary. Also, 
a certain passage of scripture, chosen bya 
preacher to be the subject of his sermon. 
~—— Text-book a book containing the lead- 
ing principles or most important points of 
ascience or branch of learning, arranged 
in order for the use of students, 

TEX’TILE (tertilis: Lat.), an epithet 
given to whatever is woven or capable of 
being woven. TJertile fabrics accordingly 
siguify stuffs of every description, no mat- 
ter what the materials may be of which they 
are composed. 

THALAMIFLORZ (thalamua, a recep- 
tacle; fios, a flower: Zat.), in Botany, a 
subclass of flowering plants,com prehending 
those which have distinct petals and sta- 
mens which proceed from beneath the 
vary. Buch plants have both a calyx and 
rorolla, and the petals are inserted into the 
receptacle, The ranunculus and poppy 
orders may be taken as examples. 

THAL’LOGENS (¢hallos, a frond ; gennao, 
I produce: Gr.), in Botany, a vast class of 
cryptogamic plants of low organization, 
They are destitute of true stems, and of a 
vascular system, consisting simply of ex- 
pansions of cellular tissue. Sea weeds, 
funguses, and tichens belong to this class. 

THAL‘LIUM, one of the metals recently 
discovered by means of spectrum analysis. 
It has been found in certain mineral waters, 
but the largest quantity has been yielded 
by flue-dust. It has a metallic lustre, with 
a colour near that of tin. Its specific gra- 
vity is 11°09. It is very soft, being easily 
scratched by lead, is very mulleable, but is 
with dificulty drawn into wire. Rubbed 
on paper it gives a dark mark, which rapidly 
fndes. Its melting point is 550° F., and it 
vaporises at a little higher temperature. 
It yields, during combustion in the flame 
ofa spirit-lamp, an intense green colour 
(whence 1ts name, from thallos, Gr., a green 
bud); and it communicates a single green 
line to the spectrum, by which line it was 
orlainally detected, 

THAM’/MUZ, the tenth month of the 
Jewish civil year, containing 29 days, and 
answering to a part of June and of July. 
——In Mythology, the name under which 
the Phosuicians worshipped Osiris, or 
Adon, 

THANE (thegn: Sax), a title of honour 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Its original 
meaning was servant, and It was applied 
to the followers of kings and chieftains; but 
{t was afterwards given to all landed pro- 
prietors above the degree of alderman, and 
under that of earl. There were superior 
and subordinate thanes, 

THAU'MATROPE (thauma, a wonder; 
and trepo, Iturn: Gr.), an optical device to 
exhibit the persistence of vision. The prin- 
ciple {s well exemplified by rapidly whirling 
round a burning stick, which apparently 
produces a circle of fire. [See PH=ENAKIS- 


roscoPE.) 


ee 


THE’A (tcha: Chin.), in Botany, the sys 
tematic name of the tea tree. [See TEA,] 

THE’ATRE (theatron; from theaomai, | 
behold: Gr.), a building for the exhibition 
of dramatic performances. The most an- 
clent theatres in Greece and Rome were 
temporary, being composed of boards 
placed gradually above each other for the 
convenience of spectators. The improve- 
ments of the theatre kept puce with dra- 
mafic taste; and they were eventually 
built ina handsome and durable manner, 
rivalling in size and splendour the most 
costly edifices. The first royal licence for 
atheatre in England was granted in 1557, 
to James Burbage and four others, servants 
to the Earl of Leicester, to act plays at the 
Globe, Bankside, or in any part of England ; 
but long before their time miracles were 
represented in the open fields, Dramatic 
exhibitions of all kinds were opposed hy 
the Puritans in 1633, and suspended till 
1660, when Charles II. Hcensed two com- 
‘panies, Killegrew’s and Davenant’s; the 
first at tho Bull, Vere Street, Clare Market, 
, Which in a year or two was removed to 
Drury Lane ; the other in Dorset Gardens, 
Till that tine boys performed women's 
parts. Sir Willian Davenant introduced 
operas; both companies united, 1684, and 
continued together till 1694; when the 
principal of them, under Betterton, ob- 
i tained a licence, and withdrew to Portugal 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1695. (See 
i DRAMA.) 

THE’ISM (Theos, God: Gr.), the bellef or 
acknowledgment of the existence of a God, 
as opposed to Atheism. It has sometimes 
been defined to he Deism ; but Theism dif- 
fers from Deism,for although Deisin implies 
a belief in the existence of a God, yet it 
signifies in modern usage a denial of reve- 
lation, which Theism does not. 

THEOC’RACY (theokratia: from Theos, 
God; and kratos, power: @r.), a state go- 
verned by the immediate direction of God, 

THEOD’OLITE, a mathematical inatru- 
ment much used in surveying, for the 
tuking of angles, It consists of a small 
telescope, which may Le moved both verti 
cally und horizontally; the vertical and 
horizontal angles described with it, being 
indicated by graduated circles, 

THEOG’ONY (theogonta: Gr.), that branch 
of the heathen theology which taught the 
genivalogy of their gods. 

THEOLO’GIUM (Theos, a god; and lag. 
cion, a speaking place: Gr.), In the ancient 
theatre, a kind of little stage, above that 
on which the ordinary actors appeared ; 
being the place where the machinery of the 
gods was arranged. 

THEOL’OGY (theologia ; from Theos, God; 
and logos,a discourse: G7.), tho study of 
religion, It may be divided into several 
branches, as, 1. Hzegetical theology, which 
consists in the explanation and interpreta. 
tion of the scriptures, 2% Didactic or 
ulative theology, by which the several sp 
trines of religion are stated, explained, and 
supported. 38. Systematic » Which 
arranges religious dogmas methodically, so 
as to cnuable us to contemplate thein In 
their natural connection, and to perceive 
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woth the mutual dependence of the parts 
and the symmetry of the whole. 4. Practt- 
cal theology, which consists of an exhibi- 
tion, first, of precepts and directions ; and, 
seconely, of the motives for complying with 
them. 

THEOMAN'’CY (Theos, God; and manteia, 

prophecy: Gr.), a apecies of prophecy in 
which a god himself was believed to re- 
veal) future events; as, when a deity 
apere through an oracle, or by meangof a 
eibyl. 
THEOR’BO (tiorba: IJtal.), a musical in- 
strument made in form of a large lute, ex- 
cept that it has two necks. It was for- 
aide used by the Italians for playing a tho- 
rough bass. 

THE/OREM (thedréma ; from theoreo, I 
look at: Gr.), in Geometry, a something 
proposed to be proved ; in contradistinction 
to a problem, which requires something to 
be done. A theorem requires a demonstra- 
tion ; a problem, a solutzou.——In Algebra 
or Analysis, {t is sometimes used to de- 
note a rule, particularly when that rule is 
expressed by symbole. A wniversal theo- 
rem extends to any quantity without re- 
striction. A particular theorem extends 
only to a particular quantity, as a negative 
theorem expresses the impossibility of any 
assertion. 

THW’ONRY (thedria, a looking at: Gr). All 
men in every rational action of their lives 
are followers uf theory, and they may be 
divided into those who follow good, and 
those who follow bad, theory. It {s there- 
fore a matter of {mportance to discover the 
difference between good and bad theory, to 
ascertain the tests by which one may be 
distinguished from the other. The real ob- 
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vations into eral formuls, civilization 
would cease td exist. and there could be 
no advance beyond the stage of mere ani- 
mality.——An exposition of the principles 
of any science, as the theory of music._—. 
The philosophical explanation of pheno- 
mena, either physical or moral, as Newton's 
theory of optics; Smith's theory of moral 
sentiments. 

THEOS’OPHIBT (Theos, God; and sophis- 
tés, 8 wise nan: Gr.), one who pretends to 
derive his knowledge from divine illumina- 


tion. 

THERAPEU'TS% (therapeutes ; from thera- 
peuo, I attend upon: Gr.),a term applied to 
those who are wholly employed in the ser- 
vices of religion; but specially to a parti- 
cular sect of men, concerning whom there 
have been great disputes among the 
learned. It is generally supposed that St. 
Mark established a particular society of 
Christians about Alexandria, of whom Philo 
wives an account, and calls thom 7herapeu- 
te. Hespeaks of them as a sect, retired 
from the world, who spent their time in 
reading the writings of ancient authors, 
in singing hymns and songs composed by 
some of their own sect, and in dancing to 
gether the whole night, Bome suppose they 
were Essenes; others imagine they were 
Jews, residing in Egypt; Eusebius and 
others consider them as Christians. 

THERAPEUTICS (therapeutikos, eana- 
tive: Gr.), that part of medicine which re- 
lates to the modes of action and effects of 
remedies, and their application for the pre- 
vention and cure of diseases, 

THERI’ACA (Gr. : Hterally, belonging to 
wild beasts), a name given by the ancients 
to various compositions esteemed effica- 


ject is to discover cases of constant se- cious against the effects of poison. Some 
quences, and when such a case of constancy | few have been transferred to comparatively 
has been found and correctly set forth in modern pharmacopei@ under the names of 


words, we have arrived at a correct theory). 


the therraca of Andromachus, the theriaca 


But when the proposition which professes , Veneta, the confectto Mithridati, &e. They 
to express & case Of constant sequence were in the form of confections, and ex- 
gives us, in point of fact, a case which is tremely complicated. The theriaca Veneta 


nut coustant, we have before us a wrong 
theory. Of correct theories, however, 
some relate to things which have but Httle 
relation to the concerns of man, whilst 
others are founded on facts that have a 
close connection with the happiness of our 
race. Jt is the latter class of theories that 
are of importance to us; and the degree of 
that importance must always bein propor- 
tion as the sequences which they formu- 
Hse have an influential bearing on man’s 
Hfe. Moreover, whilst one theory, though 
correct as far as it woes, expresses Dut a 
short sequence of events, another will em- 
brace a much larger sequence, and summa- 
rise a much greater number of facts. The 
latter kind of theory {s, of course, the most 
valuable, since more knowledge is of 
greater worth than less. It may be laid 
down as incontrovertible that the man 
whose mind {fs furnished with a greater 
number of correct theories is better off 
with regard to correct practice, other 
things being equal, than the man who pos- 
sesses fewer correct theories. If theory 
were proscribed, if men were unable or un- 
willing to collect the result of their obser- 


was a compound of sixty-four drugs, pre- 
pared, pulverized, and reduced by means of 
honey to an electuary. 

THERMAL WATERS (thermé, heat: Gr), 
warm or tepid mineral waters, whose heat 
varies from 92° to 112°, 

THERMO-ELECTRICITY, the electricity 
developed by change of temperature. It {8 
most probably that electricity which, being 
developed by the successive heating aud 
cooling of the earth's surface during rota- 
tion on its axis, causes the earth to be a 
magnet. If two pieces of copper w:re are 
attached to a delicate galvanometer, on 
bringing the free ends together, between 
the finger and thumb, sufficient electricity 
will be set free to defiect the needle. The 
most conventent apparatus for exhibiting 
thermo-electrical currents consists of 
alternate bars of antimony and bisinuth 
soldered together at their ends, so aa to 
form a compound bar. If this fs placed 
with one set of its soldered joints resting 
on ice, and a bar of hot fron resting on 
the other sct, a current of electricity will 
be perceived when the outer bars are con. 
nected with the galvanometer Thermo 
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electricity has been termed stero-electriotty 
(stereos, solid: Gr.)gon account of being 
produces by solids without the use of a 

u o 

THERMOM’ETER (thermé, heat; and me- 
tron, & measure: Gr.), an instrument for 
measuring the degree of sensible heat. The 
ordinary thermometer consists of a slender 
giass tube, having a bulb at one end, and 
being hermotically sealed at the other. The 
bulb and a portion of the tube contain 
mercury, or alcohol coloured—almost al- 
ways the former; the rest of the tube is a 
vacuum, When the temperature is raised 
or lowered, the fluid expands or contracts, 
so a8 to occupy a portion of the tube less 
or greater than before; and the amount of 
expansion or contraction is indicated by a 
scale attached to the instrument, There 
are two fixed points in a thermometer, 
from which the graduation is made: one, 
the freezing point of water, which {fs un- 
changeable; the other, the boiling point of 
the same fluid, which also, with a given at- 
mospheric pressure, is unvariable. The zero, 
ord, of Fahrenheit is 82° below the freez- 
ing point; it is the temperature obtained 
by a mixture of snow and salt, which he 
erroneously supposed was the lowest pos- 
sihle; the boiling point of water is 2120, 
The thermometer of Fahrenheit is chiefly 
used in this country. In the Centigrade 
thermometer, the zero is the freezing 
point; and 100° the bofling point of water. 
This thermometer has been adopted in 
France, and very generally in science. In 
the thermometer of Reaumnur, the zero is 
also the freezing point ; but 80° is the boil- 
ing point of water. This thermometer is 
used inGermany. Thermometers have been 
go constructed as to register of themselves 
the highest and lowest degrees of tempera- 
ture to which they have been brought, 
within a certain period; and are termed 
self-registering maximum and minimum 
thermometers. It ig not certainly known 
by whom the thermometer was invented ; 
it dates from about the beginning of the 
17th century ; the Dutch ascribe it to Cor- 
nelius Drebbel, the Italians to Sanctorio, 

THER/MOSTAT (thermé, heat; statos, a 
standing: Gr.), the name of an apparatus 
for regulating temperature in distillation, 
ventilating apartments, heating baths or 
hothouses, &c. That invented by Ure 
acts on the physical principle, that when 
two thin metallic bars of different expansi- 
bilities are rivetted or soldered facewise 
together, any chango of temperature in 
thein Will cause a sensible movement of 
flexure in the compound bar, to one side or 
other; which movement may be made to 
operate, by the intervention of levers, &c., 
in any desired degree upon valves, stop- 
cocks, stove-registers, air-ventilators, &¢.: 
go as to regulate the temperature of the 
media in which the compound bars are 


placed. 

THE’SIS (@r., literally, 2 placing), a post- 
tion or proposition which a person ad- 
vances, and offers to maintain; or which is 
actualy maintained by argument. The 
term ia more particularly applied to the 
questions propounded, in most of the 
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Bcotch and continental universities, to the 
students, previously to their obtaining a 
degree. 

THIRST, the desire for drink, arising 
from a dryness and heat of the mouth, 
sometimes extending along the msophagus 
to the stomach. During thirst, the pos- 
terior fauces become red, the mucous secre- 
tion and saliva thick, and viscid; a vague 
inquietude, restlessness of mind, and quick 
pulge follow; and unless drink ts obtained, 
respiration becomes laborious, and the 
mouth opens to admit the cool air. Ha- 
bitaal thirst is produced by excess in 
drinking. After exercise in warm Wea- 
ther, milk and water, or warm tea, is far 
better than beer, wine, spirits, &c., which, 
In such cases, generally produce febrile 
action. 

THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, the war carried 
on between the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, in the first half of the 17th century. 
It is considered to have begun with the 
insurrection of the Bohemians, in 1618; 
and to have ended with the peace of West- 
phalia, in 1648. 

THIS/TLE, the common name of rough 
prickly plants belonging to the sub-order 
Oynarocephale of the nat. ord. Composita, 
especially the species of the genus Carduua. 
The stem is thick and herbaceous; the 
leaves more or less pinnated, and boset 
with spines; the flowers are disposed in 
large dense heads, surrounded with aclose, 
scaly, and usually spiny involucre, 

THO MISTS, the followers of Thomas 
Aquinas, with respect to predestination and 
grace; in opposition to Scotus. 

THOM’SONITE, & mineral of the Zeolite 
family, occurring generally in masses of 
a radiated structure. 

THOR, a Scandinavian deity, the son of 
Odin and Freya, who proelaer over mnis- 
chievous spirits inhabiting the air. He 
appears to have been in some respects con- 
founded with Jupiter; and hence the day 
sacred to that god was dedicated to Thor, 
under a name retained in English, in the 
word Thura-day. 

THORAO’LO (thdraz, the breast: Gr.), in 
Ichthyology, @ term applied to the ventral 
fins of fishes when they are placed In front 
of the pectoral fins.——Thoracic duct, in 
Anatomy, the trunk of the absorbent ves- 
sels, which is of a serpentine form. 

THO’RAX (Gr.), in Anatomy, that part of 
the Luman skeleton which consists of the 
bones of the chest ; also, the cavity of the 


chest. 

THORINA, in Mineralogy, a primitive 
earth found in thorite, a Norwegian mine- 
ral, the hydrated oxide of thorina, which is 
the oxide of thorium. Thorina is white, 
infusible, and very heavy, its spec. grav. 
being 94; no acid dissolves it except sul- 
phuric acid, and that with difficulty, It is 
known from alumina and | ducted by being 
insoluble in potash; and from zirconia by 
being precipitated with ferrocyanide of 
potasaium. 

THOROUGH-BASS, in Music, the art of 
compusition according to the rules of har- 
mony. This branch of the musical science 
ig twofold, theoretical and practical. 
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retical thorough-bass comprehends the 
knowledge of the connection and dispost- 
tion of all the several chords, harmonious 
and dissonant; and includes all the esta- 
blished laws by which they are formed and 
regulated. Practical thorough-bass sup- 
poses a familiar acquaintance with the 
figures, a facility In taking the chords they 
indicate, and judgment in the various 
applications and effects of those chords in 
accompaniment, £ 
THRUSH, the common name of some 
birds belonging to the genus Turdus, in 
the family Merui:dw. In Britain there are 
three species, the Mi-sel Thrush (7. visci- 
vorus), White's Thrush (T. Whetw), and the 
Song Thrush or Throatle (7. muszcus), The 
last is one of the finest singing birds in this 
country. Its song, which is rich and varied, 
“oinmences early in the season, and con- 
tinues for nine months. It is not migra- 
tory, but is supposed in winter to remove 
from the more northern to the southern 
provinces of England.——-Thrush, in Medi- 
cine, wlcers in the mouth and fauces 
THUGS (thuggee, a deceiver: Hind), an 
asaociation of murderers formed of men of 
all castes, and from all parts of India. 
‘Their origin is uncertain, but {t {8 sup- 
posed to date from soon after the Moham- 
medan conquest. They now claim a divine 
original, and are supposed to have super- 
natural powers, and to be the emissaries of 
the divinity, like the wolf, the tiger, and 
the bear. Many belong to the moat amiabie, 
intelligent, and respectable classes of the 
lower and even middle ranks; they love 
theirprofession, regard murder as sport,and 
are never haunted with dreams or troubled 
with pangs of conscience during hours of 
solitude or in the last moments of life. 
The victim {fs an acceptable sacrifice to the 
goddess Davee, who by some clayses is aup- 
posed to eat the lifeless body, and thus 
aave her votaries the necessity of conceal 
ing it. They are extremely superstitions, 
always consulting omens All worship the 
ic k-axe, Which is symbolical of their pro- 
fession, and an oath sworn on it binds 
closer than on the Koran. They rise 
through various grades: the lowest are 
scouts; the second sextons, the third are 
holders of the victims’ hands; the higtest, 
atranglers. All agree in never practising 
cruelty, or robbing previous to murder, tn 
never allowing any but infants to escape 
(and these are trained to Thuggee), and in 
never leaving a trace of auch goods as may 
be identified. Murder of woman 18 against 
all rules <A mild-looking man who had 
heen born and bred to the profession, had 
committed many murders, saw no harn in 
them, and folt neither shane nor remorce, 
explained to me how the garg waylay the 
unwary traveller, enter into conversation 
with him, and have him suddenly seized, 
when the superior throws his own linen 
girdle round the victim’s neck and strangles 
him, pressing the knuckles against the 
spine. One assassin frankly confessed to 
having been engaged in 931 murders, 
Bometimes 150 persons collect into one 
gang, and their profits have often bcen im- 
inense; the murder of six persons on one 
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occasion yielding upwards of 80002. The 
profession have particular stations which 
they generally select for murder, throwing 
the body of thelr victim into a well.’—Dnr, 
J. D. HOOKER. The government bas ex- 
erted itself so energetically to put down 
this horrible association that several) thou- 
sands of Thugs have been seized, and some 
hundreds hanged, so that these wretches 
are now seldom heard of where they once 
swarmed. 

THULE, a name given by the ancients 
to the most northern country with which 
they were acquainted. Some authors ima- 
gine it to have been Iceland ; others con- 
aider it to have been the coast of Norway: 
while there are many who have not attached 
to it the idea of any precise country. 

THOM™MIM, a Hebrew word, denoting 
perfection The Urim and Thummim were 
precious stones on the high priests’ veat- 
ments, which were consulted by the Jews to 
learn the will of God as long as their govern- 
ment was a Theocracy. 

THUN’DER, the report which accom- 
panies the diacharge of electric fluid in the 
clouds, or between them and the earth. 
When this explosion is near, the thunder 
has a rattiing or clattering sound; and 
when distant, a heavy and rumbling. This 
sharpness of the sound when near, and its 
rumbling when distant, are the principal 
means by which we can ascertain ita proxt- 
maity or distance. There are two ways of 
explaining the production of thunder hy 
the electrical discharge: one that the elec- 
tricity opens for itself a passage through 
the air, like a projectile; and that the 
sound fs caused by the rush of air into the 
vacuum which follows, the reverberation 
being produced by the clouds. The other, 
that when the electric fluid passes between 
two points, there !s a decomposition and 
recompoaition of the electricity in all the 
intervening inedia; and therefore a more 
or less violent vibration, which gives rise 
to sound, The continued roll would arise 
from the comparatively slow propagation 
of sound through the air, During a thunder- 
storm, proximity to lofty objecta, and good 
conductors, should be carefully avoided. 
(See LIGHTNING) Hence it is unsafe, in 
such circumstances, to be near trees, sheets 
of water, gilt furniture, bellwires, &c. It 
{is dangerous to be near a flreplace, on 
account of the quantity of metal It containa, 
and the likelihood of the chimney betng 
struck. It is not safe to be in a large open 
plain. The middle of the house is the 
best place, and the security is incréAsed by 
sitting on a good non-conductor ; such as a 
feather bed, mattress, &c. 

THURS’DAY. (See THoR.) 

THYME (thumos: Gr.),in Botany, a la- 
bDiate plant of the genus Thymus. The 
garden thyme is a warm, pungent aromatic, 
much in use for culinary purposes. Its ea- 
sential of] is extremely acrid and pungent. 

THYMUS (Lat. ; from thumos: Gr.), in 
Anatomy, 8 glandular body divided into 
lobes, situated behind the sternum. It !s 
largest in the fotus, diminishes after birth, 
and in adults often entirely disappears. In 
calves it Is called the sweetbread, 
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THY’ROID (thureos, a shield; and eidos, 
form; Gr.), in Anatomy, a term applied to 
one of ‘the cartilages"of the larynx. The 
thyroid or scutiform cartilage is largest in 
men, in whom it is sometimes very pro- 
minent, and obtains the name of Adam’s 
apple.—— The thyroid gland 1s situated near 
the thyroid cartilage, and the thyroid veins 
and arteries belong to it. 

THYRSE, or THYRSUA(thureos, the stalk 
of umbelliferous plants: Gr.), in Botany, a 
species of Inflorescence ; a dense or close 
panicle, with the peduncles longest at the 
middle, and therefore more or leas of an 
ovate figure, as in the lilac. 

THYR’'SUS (thursoa: Gr), in Antiquity, 
an attribute of Bacchus and his votaries, 
Tt consisted of a wand wreathed with ivy 
and vine leaves, with apine cone at the top. 
It was used at all the festivals held in hon- 
our of the god of wine, 

THYSANOP'TERA (thusanoi, fringes; 
pteion, a wing: Gr), in Entomology, an 
order of small insects formerly con)pre- 
hended amongst the Hemiptera. They have 
two pairs of wings, which are narrow and 
fringed with long hairs. Their metamorpho- 
sis is incomplete, the larve resembling the 
perfect Insects, except that they have no 
wings. The typical genus is Thrips; of 
which one species, the 7. cerealium, some- 
times does great damage to the grain crops. 
Other species attack various other plants, 
and infilet much Injury. 

TIA/RA (Gr.), the covering for the head 
need by the ancient Persians. It was in 
the form of atower, adorned with peacock’s 
feathers; was sometimes encompassed 
with a diadem ; and often had a half-moon 
embroidered on it.——-Also, the crown worn 
by the Popes. At first they used only ahigh 
round cap like the other bishops. Nicholas 
I. added the first gold circle, as a sign of 
the civil power ; Boniface added the second, 
about the year 1300; and Urban V. the 
third, about 1865. 

TIBIA (Lat,), in Anatomy, the largest of 
the two bones which form the leg.—HIn 
Entomology, the fourth joint of the leg; it 
is very long. 

TIO DOULOUREU’X (F*%.), in Medicine, 
amost painful affection of a facial nerve, 
deriving its name from its sudden and ex- 
cruciating stroke, It Is characterized by 
acute pain, attended with convulsive twitch- 
ings of the muscles; and fs regarded as one 
of those diseases which generally baffle me- 
dical skill. 

TICK,,the popular name of certain para- 
sitic insects, which belong to the genus 
Ixodes, in the class Arachnida, They have 
four pairs of legs, and a rostrum, which 
they bury in the skin of animals, whose 
blood they suck until their originallyflatand 
oval bodies are distended into a globular 
form. They are found in woods upon brush- 
wood, grass, &c., from which they transfer 
themselves to the bodies of passing anti- 


mals. 

TIDES, the flux and refluez, or rise and 
fall of the sea. The phenomena connectal 
with the tides are not very humerous, nor, 
with our present knowledge, hard to be ex- 
plained. The tides are a conséquci.ce of 



































































the attraction of gravitation. 









































Treasury. | TIDES 
The earth 
revolves on its axis once a day, and the 
moon is retained in its orbit by the mutual 
attraction which exists between it and the 
earth. These two facts suffice to explain 
the tides. The water on the side of the 
earth next the moon, the water on the side 
of the earth farthest from the moon, and 
the mass of the earth between both, are all 
attracted by the moon with different forces, 
on ggcount of thelr different distances. 
The waters next the moon are attracted 
most, and therefore fall most towards the 
moon, leaving the earth behind, and bulg- 
ing out from it. The waters farthest from 
the moon are less attracted by the moon 
than the mass of earth in front of them: 
and therefore,betng left behind by the earth, 
which is drawn more towards the moon, 
they bulge out behind. Hence there will 
be high water undes the moon, because 
the water moves towards the moon faster 
than the earth; and also high water at the 
same time at the opposite side of the earth, 
because the mass of earth moves towards 
the moon faster than the water behind it, 
The two masses of water, or tides, are equal: 
since the water In one of them flows as 
much more rapidly towards the moon than 
the earth as the earth moves nore rapidly 
towards the moon than the water in the 
other. The water flows from all directions 
to form these heaps, as they may be termed ; 
the resulting currents are modified by pro- 
montories, islands, winds, &c., and by the 
fluid having a less velocity of rotation 
than that part of the earth to which it flows, 
on account of coming from the neighbour- 
hood of the poles. As time is required for 
the communication of motion, the highest 
part of the tidal wave is not immediately 
umnder the moon, but about 80° to the east- 
ward of it. There are two tides in twenty- 
four hours; one on the side of the earth 
neat the moon, another on the side farthest 
from the moon. The tide is about fifty 
minutes later,in any given place, on each 
succeeding day; because that place cannot 
return to its former position {nu Jess than a 
day ; and it has besides to followthe moon, 
which has moved on in her orbit. The 
gun also causes tides; but though it is 
larger than the moon, its effect is less, on 
account of its greater distance. When the 
sun and moon act together, that is when 
they are In conjunction or in osition, the 
tides are larger, and are called epring tides, 
which occur a little after new and full 
moon, not exactly at the happening of 
these events, because time is required for 
the communication of motion. When the 
moon {sin quadratures the effects of the sun 
and moon are opposed ; and there are small, 
or neap tides. When the aun and moon, 
or both, are nearest to the earth, the tides 
produced by them are highest: hence the 
tides are greatest after the autumnal, and 
before the vernal equinox. The effecta of 
the planets in causing tides are inapprecta- 
ble. There must evidently be tides in the 
atmosphere; though, as we are immersed 
in that fluid, they are ordinarily impercepti- 
ble tous, Theextreme practical importance 
of a correct knowledge of fhe tides, on 
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coasts and in harbours, has in many places 
led to the progecution of aome sort of regu- 
lat observations, to determine what is called 
the establishment of particular ports: that 
is, the interval of time after the new and 
full moon has passed the meridian, at 
which it is high water in them; from this 
the time of high water on other days is 
known by the age of the moon. 

TIEROE (ters: Fr.), in Herald 
epithet for the fleld when it is divid 
three parta. 


TIBRS ETAT (the third estate: Fyr.), 


an 
into 


’ 


This term was universally applied in France 
to the mass of the people under the old 
régime. Before the citics rose to wealth 
and influence, the nobility and clergy pos 
sessed the property of almost the whole 
country, and the people wore subject to 
But, as 
trade and commerce began to render men 
independent, and they were able to shake 
off their feudal bonds, the tiers état gradu- 


the most dezrading humiliations. 


ally rose into importance; and at length 
the third estate, duritg the revolution, 
may be sald to have become the nation 
Iteelf. 

TI'GER, the Tigris regalis of naturalista, 
a powerful beast of the feline family inha- 
biting the East Indfes, and some other 
parts of Asia ; but, wherever it is known, its 
strength and sanguinary disposition are 
such as to excite the terror of the inhabi- 
tants. It comes into the midst of villages 
in the night time, for the purpose of carry- 
ing off cattle, and it has often been known 
to aingle out for prey some human victim. 
No animal, except the elephant, is capable 
of resisting it. The Bengal tiger has an 
average length of eight fect, and is between 
three and four feet high. It is of a yellow- 
ish brown colour, with transverse black 
stripes; and the tail has alternate black 
and yellow rings. 

TIL’LER, a lever or piece of wood fas- 
tened in the head of the rudder, by which 
{t is moved. In small ships and boats it is 
called the helm.——MTuller-rope, the rope 
which forms a communication between the 
fore end of the tiller and the wheel. 

TIM’BER, aname for all kinds of wood 
to be used in Building, Carpentry, Joinery, 
Turnery, &c. We also apply the word to 
standing trees which are suitable for these 
purposes. Timber is preserved from that 
particular kind of decay called dry rot by 
saturating it with solutions of various me- 
tallic salts, such as copperas (sulphate of 
iron), corrosive aublimate (dichloride of 
mercury), chloride of zinc, and sulphate of 
copper. Creosote has also been employed 
for the same purpose.—~ In ships, a timber 
is a rib piece of wood, branching outward 
from the keei in a curving direction. 

TIM’BREL (timbré; Fr.; from tympa- 
num, a drum: Lat.), an ancient musical 
instrument ; a kind of tabor or tambourine, 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, 

TIMB, a portion of duratjon, whether 
past, present, or future ; marked by certain 
periods or measures, chiefly by the motion 
and revolution of the sun.——ADdsolute time 
fs that which ia considered in itself, with- 
out reference to the portion of duration 
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to which {it belongs.—— Relative time {s that 

which is considered With reference to the 

termini of some specific interval of dura- 

tion.——Apparent time te that deduced 

from observations of the sun: that which 

is shown by a good sun-dial——Mean time 

is that shown by a well-regulated watch: 

it is not the same as that shown by a sun- 

dial, because the apparent motion of the 

sun in the heavens is not uniform.——Side- 
real time is that portion of a sidereal day 
which has elapsed since the transit of the 
first pointof Aries. It represents, at any 
moment, the right ascension of whatover 
heavenly body is then on the meridian.—~ 
Astronomical time of the day {s reckoned 
from the mean noon of that day,and is 
reckoned on to twenty-four hours in mean 
time.———Civil time is mean time, applied to 
the purposes of civil life. The civil day 
commences at the midnight preceding the 
noon of the day, and {t Is divided into two 
parts of twelve hours each ; the first twelve 
hours being A.M. or ante meridian (before 
noon) ; the second twelve hours being P. M. 
or post meridian (after noon).—~Time, in 
music, the measure of sounds, with refer- 
ence to their continuance or duration. 
Thus, in common time, the bar fs equal in 
length to a semibreve, or a minim, accord- 
ing to the character used to Indicate the 
time; in triple time, it is that part of a 
semibreve expressed by the fraction placed 
at the beginning of the staff—thus 2 means 
three-fourths of asemibreve, or three crot- 
chets; 47, twelve eighths ofa semibreve, or 
twelve quavers, &c. The time isulso affec- 
ted by certain technical terms employed ; 
such ag allegro, presto, &c 

TIMOC’RACY (timé, an assessment 7 
kratos, power: Gr.), that forin of govern. 
ment whoee Jaws require a certain property, 
or position 1n society, to enable a citizen to 
be capable of the highest offices, 

TIN, a Metal of a silver-white colour, 
very ductile and malleable. Its spec. grav. 
1s 7°29. It gives out, while bending, a 
crackling noise; is fusible at about 4420, a 
heat much less than that of ignition; is 
soluble in murtatic acid, and is rapidly con- 
verted, by dilute nitric acid, into a white 
oxide. Tin has been known from the ear- 
liest ages. It was much omployed by the 
Egyptians in the arta, and by the Greeks as 
an alloy with other metals. Pliny speaks 
of it under the name of white lead, as a 
metal well known in the arts, and even ap- 
plied in the fabrication of many ornaments 
of luxury. He ascribes to the Gauls the 
invention of the art of tinning, or covering 
other metals with a thin coat of tin. The 
Phosnicians procured it from Spain and 
from Britain, with which places they car- 
ried on a very lucrative commerce, Ao- 
cording to Aristotle, the tin mines of Corn- 
wall were known and worked in his time; 
and they still continue the most produc. 
tive of any in Europe. Diodorus Biculus, 
who wrote 40 years before Christ, describes 
the method of working those mines; and 
says that their produce was conveyed to 
Gaul, and thence to different parts of Italy, 
Tin which is very pure, but not so 
manufactured as the Cornish, Is alsu ob: 
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great quantéties in South America. | this menstruum in a great measure de 
The first process to which tin ore {a sub- pends; while, in the latter, they are almost 
jected {s grinding; 4t is then washed, to | free from gum. Tinctures, in Heraldry, re- 
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remove the impurities, The specific gra-| fer to the colours of the shield, and are of 
vity is so high that it {s easy to wash away | three kinds: metals, colours, and furs, The 
the earths, and even some of the foreign | metala are or (gold), argent (silver); the 
metaliic ores with which it is often nin-| colours, gules (red), azure (blue), sable 
gied. The next process is roasting tho ore in | (black), vert (green), purpure (purple), san- 
a reverberatory furnace along with anthra-|guing or murrey (dark blood red), and 
cite, which removes the oxygen and foreign | ten7ty (orange); the chief furs are ermine 
matters, Itafterwards repeatedly undergoes |and vair. They are thus expressed in en- 
the effects of fusion, and being at length | gravings: or by small pointe; argent by a 
purified from the admixture of all foreign | plain surface; gules by vertical lines; 
substances, it ia cast into blocks, weighing | azure by horizontal lines ; sable by vertical 
each about 800 lbs. There are only two | and horizontal lines croasing one another; 
ores of tin—the peroxide, which ts tin-stone | vert by diagonal lines from right to left; 
or capiterite, and tin pyrites, which {is sul- | purpure by diagonal lines from left to right; 
phuret of tin or stannine; the former, only, | tenny by vertical lines crossed by diagonal 
fe sufficiently abundant for metallurgic | lines from right to left; and sanguine by 
purposes, Tin unites easily with various | diagonal lines crossing one another. 
metals; combined with copper in diffcrent| TIRAILLEURS (marksmen: Fr.), in the 
proportions, it forms bronze, bell metal, and | Military art, a pane given to a species of 
other useful alloys. Lead and tin may be | infantry seldom intended to fight tn close 
combined in any proportion by fusion ; the | order, but generally dispersed, two and two, 
resulting alloy is harder,and possesses much | always supporting each other, and usually 
more tenacity than tin; and these qualities | skirmishing in front ofthe line, They must 
are at a maximum when it is composed of | be particularly expert in their movements: 
three parts of tin and one of lead. Allcyed | 80 as to collect quickly into masses at the 
with small proportions of antimony, cop- | sound of the bugle; to disperse again with 
per, and bismuth, tin is formed into various | equal expedition; and to act constantly with 
wares resembling silver, under the names | the whole army. They were introduced by 
of block-tin, Britannia metal, &c. Tin is | the French during the wars of their revolu- 
much used in the state of very thin leaves; | tion. 

it is then called tin-foil. This is made from! TIS’RI, the first month of the Hebrew 
the finest tin, firat cast into an ingot, then | civil year, and the seventh of the ecclest- 
laminated to a certain extent, and after-|astical; answering to a part of our Sep- 
wards beat out with a hammer. Tin igused | tember and a part of October. 

for tinning copper, iron, &c. It adheres; TIS’SUE, cloth interwoven with gold or 
strongly to the surface of iron: thin sheets silver,or with figured colours.—~In Ana- 
of which coated with it constitute tin- tomy, the parts of which organized bodies 
plate, or white iron, of which so many arti- | are composed. These parts aro made up of 
cles in domestic use aremade. The fron is | cells of different shapes and texture, dif- 
coated with tin in order to prevent itsrust- ferently put together. There are, for ex- 
ing. Tin-foil coated with mercury, forms 'ample, the osseous tissue, the muscular 
the reflecting surface of looking-glasses. A | tissue, the nervous tissue, &c. 

compound of tin and gold, the purple of| TITAN’IUM, in Mineralogy, a metal of 
Cassius, gives fine shades of purple to/an orange red colour, first found in Corn- 
stain glassand artificial! gems. Oxideof tin | wall. It occurs in different states of oxida- 
ig an Ingredient in the white and yellow | tion. The minute copper-coloured crystals 
glazes of pottery, and, fused with the | sometimes found in the slag of the jron- 
materials of flint, forms enamel. Nitrate of , melting furnaces are pure titanitum. It is 
tin la the basis of the scarlet employed in, very infusible; will scratch glass, but not 
dying wool, and many bright colours used | crystal; it resists the action of air and 


by the calico-printer and cotton-dyer. In 
1858, the mines of Cornwall produced 10,618 
tons of ore; from which 6,920 tons of tin 
were obtained. Of this, the exports, wrought 
and urgvrought, were of the value of 
1,660,556, In the same year, 628 tons of 
tin-ore were [mported, and 59,115 tons of tin. 
TIN'OAL, an impure biborate of soda 
(borax) imported from Thibet, Persia, and 
China. Borax is prepared from it. 
TINO'TURE Cee ; from tingo, I 
moisten: Zat.), in Medicine, a apirituous 
solution of such vegetable and animal sub- 
stances as are soluble in rectified or proof 
spirit. The virtues of many vegetables are 
extracted almost equally by water and rec- 
tiffed spirit; but, in thelr aqueous and 
spirttuous tinctures, thereis this difference 
—that the active parts in the former are 
plended with a large proportion of innate 
gummy matter, on which their solubility in 
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acids; but {fs oxidized by nitre, at a red 
heat. Ita spec, grav. is 58. It has been 
found in Italy and New Zealand along with 
iron sand, which has been ejected from 
volcanoes. 

TITHES (teotha, tenth: Sazx.), in Ecclesi- 
astical law, the tenth part of the increase 
annually arising from the profits of land 
and stock, allotted to the clergy for their 
support. The custom of paying tithes, 
or of offering a tenth, has not only been 
practised under the Jewish law, and by 
Christians, but we also find something like 
it among the heathens. The Babyloniana 
and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth of 
their revenues. The Romane offered a 
tenth of all they took from their enemies 
to the gods; and the Gauls, in like manner, 
gave a tenth to their god Mara. Tithes are 
personal, predial, or mixed; pees when 
accruing from labour, art, crtrade; predéal, 
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when arising from the earth, as hay, wood, 
and fruit; and mized, when accruing from 
beasts, which are fed off the land.——Tithes, 
also, are either great orsmall. The great, or 
parsonage tithes, belong to the rector ; the 
emall, or vicarage tithes, to the vicar. The 
great tithes often belong to a lay {mpro- 
priator or to a college. By a recent enact- 
ment, the tithes have been changed into 
a rent-charge, which is never personal, but 
apportioned among the Jands of the pdlish, 
to be paid by their occupiers; and recover- 
able by holding the lands until they are 
pald. This is not fixed, being for each year 
the price of a certain quantity of corn, at 
the average of the seven years immediately 
preceding. 

TI’THING, a community of ten men, 
into which all England was divided in the 
time of the Saxons. [See TYTHING.) 

TOAD (tathe: Saz.), the name of tailless 
Batrachlan reptiles belonging to the family 
Bufonide. The common toad of Britain, 
Bufo tulgaris, was formerly supposed to be 
venomous, but now considered harmless. 
It has a thick squat body covered with 
warts or tubercles, and a fetid miiky 
juice exudes from a protuberance, stud- 
ded with pores, behind each eye. Toads 
are capable of living a long time with- 
out food, and have been known to re- 
main (if the repeated instances which have 
been given are to be relied on) whole ycars 
in walls, hollow trees, in the earth, or even 
when artifictally enclosed with plaster. Dr. 
Buckland, however, states, in reference to 
rn number of experiments which he made 
on the vitality of toads enclosed in wood 
and stone: ‘It seems that toads cannot live 
a year excluded totally from atmospheric 
air, and that they cannot survive two years 
entirely excluded from food ; and there isa 
want of sufficiently minute and accurate 
observation In thoge 80 frequently recorded 
cases, where toads are said to be found 
alive within blocks of atone and wood, in 
cavities that had no communication what- 
ever with the external air.’ 

TOAD’-STONE, {n Mineralogy, a dark 
brown basaltic amygdaloid, composed of 
pasalt and green earth, and containing ob- 
Jong cavities in which is calcareous spar, 

TOAD’STOOL, the popular name of va- 
rious inedible funguses which resemble 
mushrooms in shape. 

TOBACCO, the Nicotiana tabacum of 
botanists, nat. order Solanacee, a herba- 
ceous plant which flourishes in America 
and all temperate climates, and is remark- 
able for its acrid and narcotic properties, 
Its name is probably derived from Tobaco, 
fn the province of Yucatan, where it was 
first found by the Spantards. It is much 
used for smoking; and, when pulverized and 
otherwise prepared, as snuff. When first 
used it sometimes occasions vomiting; but 
the practice of ens it in any form soon 
conquers distate, and forms a relish for it 
that is strong and almost invincible. It is 
believed to have heen introduced into 
England by Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and we may well be sur- 
prised that the discovery in America of a 
nauseous and poisonous weed of an acrid 
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taste and disagreeable odour, in short, 
whose only properties are deleterious, 
should have had go great an influence on 
the social condition of all nations, that it 
should have become an article of most ex- 
tensive commerce, and that its culture 
should have spread more rapidly than that 
of the most useful plants. The recent 
leaves have very little smell or taste; but, 
when dried, their odour is strong, narcotic 
aud somewhat fetid; their taste, bitter and 
extremely acrid. When distilled, they yleld 
the essential oj] on which their virtue de- 
pends, and which its said to be a virulent 
poison. Tobacco {is extensively cultivated 
in France and other European countries, in 
the Levant and Indla; but the tobacco of 
Cuba and the United States is considered 
the best. Tobacco wag first brought to 
France {in 1560 by Nicot, from whose name 
has been formed the botanical] name of the 
genus; and, in 1586, Sir Francis Drake in- 
troduced the plant to the English. In 
1859 the quantity of tobacco imported into 
Great Britain and retained for home con- 
suinption amounted to nearly 34,800,000 lbs, 

TODDY, the juice obtained by wounding 
the flower spathes, or trunks, of the cocoa- 
nut palm and other palms, When fermented 
it becomes arrack. 

TO’GA (Lat; from tego, I cover), in An- 
tiquity, a robe without sleeves, worn over 
the tunica in time of peace. It was like a 
large cloak, and was the distinguishing 
badge of » Roman citizen. The variety in 
the colour, the fineness of the wool, and 
the ornaments attached to it, indicated the 
rank of the wearer. Its colour was ordi- 
narily that of the wool undyed, but it was 
of a purer white when worn by cand{dates ; 
but, in time of mourning, it was made of 
wool naturally black. An embroidered toga, 
called toga picta, was worn by generals when 
they triumphed. The chief dignitaries of 
the state wore a purple band affixed to its 
edge; {t was then called a toga pretexrta. 
The dreas of matrons was the atola, the 
toga being worn only by women of bad 
character. Under the emperors the toga 
went out of fashion. 

TOISE, a long measure fn France, con 
taining six French feet; equivalent to 
1°'94904 metres, or 6°3945925 English feet. 

TOKAY’, a kind of wine produced at 
Tokay in Hungary, made of white grapes. 
It is distinguished Dy its aromatic taste; 
is not considered good till {t is three 
years old, and it continues to improve as 
long as it Is kept. It is the only wine 
ble is drunk by preference in the turbid 
state, 

TOKEN, a small coin, tn copper, brass, or 
lead, formerly issued by corporations, guild 
companies, and tradesmen for local circu- 
Jatton before the State undertook to pro- 
vide a coinage of copper. ‘Tokens were 
issued, says Mr. W, Boyne, ‘to such an 
extent that it is presumed 20,000 varieties 
were coined in England, Wales, and Ire- 
land. It was not until 1672 that farthings, 
struck at the Mint, of similar size to those 
of the present day, were ready for circula 
tion, when tokens were suppressed by a 
stringent order of the king.’ 
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TOLERA’TION «toleratio, an enduring: 
Lat.), in a general se, the allowance of 
that which is not olly approved; but 
nore especially, the allowance of religious 
opinions and modes of worship in a state, 
when contrary to or different from those 
of the established church or belief. The 
first Toleration act in England was passed 
in 1689; the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
act, in 1829, and some subsequent acts have 
placed dissenters on an equality with mem- 
bers of the established church, except as 
regards a few of the highest offices; even 
Jews are not now preciuded from an en- 
joyment of civil rights, on account of their 
religion. 

TOLI, (tollo, I take: Lat.), the name gene- 
rally given to the duties {mposed on tra- 
vellers and goods passing along roads, 
bridges, &c. It is sometimes taken by a 
person for every beast driven across his 
ground, being then called ¢oll-traverse.—— 
TOLL, the payment made to the corporation 
of a town, or the lord or owner of a market 
or fair, on the sale of certain commodities, 

TOMA’TO, or LOVE APPLE, the fruit of 
several species of Lycopersicum, nat. order 
Solanacew. They are natives of South 
America, but are now cultivated in many 
other places on account of the fruit, which 
is employed as an ingredient in sauces. 

TOM'BAO, a species of brass, with excess 
of zinc; if arsenic is added, it forms white 


tombac, 

TOMEN’TOUS (tomentum, a stuffing for 
cushions: Zat.), in Botany, downy; or 
covered with hairs s0 close as scarcely to 
be discernible. 

TONE (tonos, a note, or tone: G@r.), the 
degree of elevation of any sound: its acute- 
ness or gravity.——-MUSIOAL TONES differ 
from those of common speech chiefly by 
being more prolonged, 80 as to give the ear 
a more decided perception of their height, 
formation, and relation to each other. Thero 
are two kinds of tones, major and minor. 
The tone major is in the ratio of 8 to 9, 
which resulta from the difference between 
the fourth and fifth. The tone minor ts 
as 9 to 10, resulting from the difference be- 
tween the minor third and the fourth.—— 
TONE, in Medicine, that state of organiza- 
tion in a body, in which the animal func- 
tions are healthy and performed with due 
vigour, TON# in its primary signification 
is tension, and tensian is the primary indi- 
cation of strength. Hence its appfication 
to the natural healthy state of the animal 


organy 
TONGUE (tung: Samv.),in Anatomy,a soft, 
fleshy viscus, very movable in every direc- 
tion, situated in the cavity of the mouth, 
and constituting the organ of taste. It 
ig also an instrument of deglutition, and is 
a very important ald to pronunciation. 

TON’IO (tonos, a tone: G7.), in Music, the 
principal note of the key ; upon it all regular 
melodies depend ; and with it all of them 
terminate, as far as the chief melody is 
concerned, the inner parts of the harmony 
concluding on the third or mediant, and 
the fifth or dominant. The name is applied 
also to the octaves above and below the 
key-note. 
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TON’ICS, medicines that increase the 
tone of the muscular fibre, and give vigour 
and action to the systom. Preparations of 
iron and quinine are amongst the best 
known tonics, 

TONNAGE, the number of tons which a 
vessel may safely carry. Formerly the 
tonnage for the payment of dues was Cal- 
culated on principles which gave an advan- 
tage to vessels badly proportioned, that is, 
havgng an excessof breadth. But at present 
if calculated on more actentific prin- 
ciples. 

TON’QUIN or TONKA BEAN, the seed of 
alarge leguminous tree, the Diptertz odorata 
of botanists, growing in the forests of 
Brazil, The legume is single-seeded, and 
can only be obtained when it has fallen to 
the RO OnGs The seed ia used for scenting 
Snuqd. 

TON’SILS (tonsille: Lat.), in Anatomy, 
two remarkable glands, one on each aside of 
the mouth, near the uvula; and in popular 
language called almonds of the ears. Their 
use ts to secrete & mucous humour for 
lubricating the passages; and they have 
several excretory ducts opening into the 
mouth, 

TON’TINE, a sort of increasing life an- 
nuity; or a loan given by a number of per- 
sons with the benefit of survivorship, Thus 
an annuity is shared amonga number, on 
the principle that the share of each, at his 
death, is enjoyed by the survivors, until at 
last the whole goes to the last survivor, or 
to the last two or three, according to the 
terms ou which the money is advanced. 
The name is derived from ita inventor 
Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. 

TOOTH’ING, in Architecture, bricks left 
alternately projecting, at the end ofa wall; 
that they may be bonded into the continua- 
tion, when it is carried up. 

TO'PAZ (topazion: Gr.), a gem or precious 
stone, very generally of a fine yellow or 
gold colour, It sometimes occurs in masses, 
but more usually crystallized in rectangular 
Octahedrons. The oriental topaz is most 
esteemed ; tts colour borders on the orange. 
The occidental, or that found tn Peru, is of 
a softer substance, but its colour is nearly 
the same. The Brazillan tupaz becomes 
rose red, but the Saxon loses {ts colour, by 
heat. This gem consists of silica, alumina, 
aud fluoric acid, 

TOPH, an Indfan word for Buddhist 
structures, in the shape of pillars, towers, 
or tumuli, erected as memorials of victory 
or miracles, or 4s receptacles for relics, 
The word is also applied by travellers in 
India to groves of trees, which often afford 
shady halting-places, 

TO’PHUS (Lat.), in Mineralogy, a genus 
of calcareous earths, which are porous and 
without lustre, and consist principally of 
carbonate of lime. Its origin is due to pre- 
cipitation from water. 

TOPOG‘RA PHY (topographia, from topda, 
a place; and grapho, I write: Gr.), the ac- 
curate description of some particular place 
or tract of land. Topography goes into 
minute details which geography does not 
enter upon, 

TORNA‘DO (pan. from torno, I turn; Lat), 
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a violent guet of wind, or a tempest, dis: 
tinguished by a whirling motion. Torna- 
does are usually accompanied with thunder, 
lightning, and torrents of rain; but they 
are of short duration. 

TORPE’DO (Lat., literally numbness), the 
name given to certain fishes possessing 
electrical powers allied to the rays. They are 
also called cramp fishes, and electric rays, 
andare distinguished by the short and some- 
what fleshy tail, and the nearly circular disc 
formed by the body. The electrical %ppa- 
ratua, which has rendered the torpedo so 
celebrated, consists of amall membranous 
tubes, disposed Hike honey-comb; and di- 
vided, by horizontal partitions, into small 
cells, Which are filled with mucous matters. 
By exercising this power, the torpedo is 
enabled to procure its prey, and to protect 
itself against enemies. Whratever animal 
attempts to lay hold of it receives a sudden 
paralysing shock; and small fishes, it is 
sald, are completely stunned on approach- 
Ing it. One species has been taken on the 
British coast, but it Is very rare. 

TORREFAOTION (wrrefacw, I make dry 
by heat: Zat.’, in Metallurgy, the operation 
of roustine ores.————In Pharmacy, the dry- 
Ing or roasting of drugs on a metallic 
plate, till they are reduced to the state de- 


sired. 

TORKICEL/LIAN VACUUM, in Physics, 
the vacuum produced by inverting a tube 
of sufficient length, hermetically sealed at 
one end, and filled with mercury, or any 
other fluid, in a vessel containing the same 
fluid; and allowing the fluid In the tube to 
descend, until ite weight 1s counterbalanced 
by that of the atmosphere, The apparatus 
will constitute the essential portion of a 
barometer, and was invented by Torricelli. 
(Sce BAROMETER } 

TOR’/RID ZONE, (torridus, parched: Lat), 
fn Geography, that region of the earth in- 
cluded between the tropics, where the sun 
is vertical at some period of the year, and 
where the heat is always great. It ig 47°, 
or 705 geographical miles in width, and is 
{intersected by the equator. 

TOR’‘SION BAL‘ANCE (torst, a twisting: 
Lat.), an instrument intended for measur- 
ing the intensities of electric or magnetic 
forces, by establishing an equilibrium be- 
tween them and the force of torsion. [See 
ELECTROMETER, TORSION) Theo force of 
torsion {s inversely proportional to the 
length of the wire used, and inversely to 
the fourth power of ita diameter. Brass 
wire is better than fron; but spun glass is 
better than either, 

TOR’SO (itul.), the trunk of a statue, mu- 
tilated of head and liinbs, 

TOR’/TOISH, the name egiven to those 
shielded reptiles which live on land or in 
fresh-water ; those which live in the sea 
being called TURTLES (which see}. The 
most remarkable features of the tortoises 
is that their rlva and breast-bone are formed 
Into a bony box with openings in front and 
behind, Through the front opening the 
head and fore legs protrude, and through 
the posterior opening the hind legs and 
tall, This box is composed of plates which 
ary in shape in the different species. Thelr 
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jaws are destitute of teeth and are more 
ilke the bill of a bird than the mouth of a 
quadruped, They ar® possessed of lungs 
and are oviparous, The land-tortolses feed 
on vegetables; one species, the Cistudo 
europea, is a native of the Bouth of Europe, 
and lives to a great age. 
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TOR'TURE (tortura: Lat.), the infliction 
of pain on an accused person, for the pur- 
pose of extorting a confession of guilt, or 
the revelation of accomplices. The Greeks 
and Romans practised it with regard to 
slaves; and not unfroquently whole families 
of these unfortunato people were subjected 
to it, when an atrocious crime, such aa the 
murder of their mastcr, wag committed. It 
has been used in various countries of 
modern Europe, and even in England. (See 
QUESTION.} 

TO’RUS (Lai.), in Architecture, 2 round 
moulding in the bases of columns, resem- 
bling the astragal in form, but larger. 

TO’RY, in British history, the name given 
toa political party opposed to the Whigs, 
and considered as adhering to the ancient 
constitution of England. The word Tory is 
Irish, and was formerly applied to a class of 
depredators in that country; but the dis- 
tinctions of Tory and Whig (as political 
partisans) were not known before the year 
1678, in the reign of Charles II , when those 
who believed that the Roman Catholics 
conspired against the king and state, as 
deposed by Titus Oates, were called Whigs, 
and those who disbelieved it, Tomes. Of 
late years the term Conservatives has been 
adopted by the Tories, as tending to convey 
the best explanation of their principles, 

TOUOAN’, the naine given to scansorial 
bids of the genus Rhamphastoa, inhabiting 
tropical America. They are remarkable 
for having large cellular beaks, and long, 
feather-like tongues. They derive their 
name froin their cry, which resembles the 
word Tucano. 

TOUCH (toucher, to touch: Fy.; from 
tango: Lat.), one of the five senses, the 
organs Of which are the nervous papillw of 
the skin. The term touch is most correctly 
applied to ‘be sensibility which {s diffused 
over the surface of the body. Touchexists 
with the most exquisite degree of sensi- 
bility at the extremities of the fingers and 
in the lips. 

TOUCH’-NEEDLE, small bars of gold, 
silver, and copper combined together in all 
the different proportions and degrees of 
mixture. Those are used by assayers and 
refiners, in the trial called the touch, to dls- 
cover the purity of any piece of golc'or ail- 
ver by comparing the mark it leaves on the 
touchstone with those of the bars, 

TOURMALINE, the Lyncurium of the 
ancients. It is a more perfect form of 
schorl. The transparent coloured kinds 
are sometimes cut into ringstones, and 
some of them are used in experiments on 
the polarization of light. Tourmaline con- 
sists of silica, alumina, and soda, with a 
little oxide of manganese and fron. 

TOUR’NAMENTS, martial sports, where 
knights displayed their gallantry and ad- 
roitness, by encountering each other on 
horseback ; the weapons being lances with 
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Diuat heads ofiron, or the lance and sword} TRA‘OHBA (Lat.; fro 
os m tracheta: Gr. »in 
pail in var siete ter being termed | Anatomy, the ssindpips, scar laginaus and 
Glubon,  rance | impartial taste,’ says | membranous canal, through which the alr 
ake ee must prefer a Gothic tournament | passes into the lungs, The operation of 
o the Olympic games of classic antiquity.| making an opening into the windptpe is 
(nstead of the naked spectacles, which cor | hence called tracheotomy. The words laryn- 
rupted the manners of the Greeks, the pom- | gotomy and bronchotomy are also used to 
pous decoration of the lists was crowned | express the same thing. 
with the presence of chaste and high-born| TRA’CHEOCELBS (trachia, the windpipe ; 
beauty, from whose hands the conqueror | and kélé, a tumour: G7.), in Medicine, an 
received the prize of his dexterity and|enld@gement of the thyroid gland; bron- 
courage.’--One solitary attempt to iinitate | chocele, 
the jousta and tournaments of former days| TRA’CHYTHE (trachus, rough: Gr.),8 spe- 
in this country was made in recent times | cles of ancient lava, often porphyritic, and, 
at the expense of the late Marl of Eglin-| when it contains hornblende and augite, 
toun; but its success was not such as to | passing into those varieties of traps which- 
encourage a repetition of it. Tourna- | are termed Basalt, Greenstone, Dolerite, &. 
ments are still exhibited at the court of | Trachyte ig usually of a Nght grey colour. 
Wurtemburg. TRAO’TION iracte, I drag about: Lat.), 
TOUR’NIQUET (Fy¥.), @ surgical instru- | the act of drawing, or state of belng drawn, 
ment for stopping the flow of blood after an | This word has latterly come much into use, 
ainputation, Itisakind of bandage, strait-|in its primary sense, in reference to the 
ened or relaxed with a screw. draught on railways, canals, &c,—-- ANGLE 
TOW’ER (tor: Saz.; from turris: Lat.),| OF TRACTION, that which the direction of 
in Architecture, a building raised to a con- | the power makes with a given plane, 
siderable elevation, and consisting of| TRAO’TION EN’GINES,locomotive steam 
several stories. Towers are either round | engines, constructed for the purpose of 
or square, and they are flat on the top, by | drawing loads upon common roads, The 
which they are distinguished from spires or | leading principle of traction engines is the 
steeples. Before the invention of guns, | provision of a large surface for the tractive 
places were not only fortified with towers, | power to act upon, 80 a8 to prevent the 
but attacked with movable towers mounted | wheels sinking into the ground. Various 
on wheels, which raised the besiegers to a | plans have been adopted. In onethe wheels 
level with the walls.——Tower of London.|are simply made with broad tyres. In 
This ancient edifice stunds on the north |unother the engine lays down and then 
bank of the Thames, at the eastern extre-|takes up pieces of wood or shoes, upon 
mity of the city. The oldest part, the cen- | which the wheels run. In athird, a series 
tral White tower or Keep, was built by {of rails hinged together and carried by a 
William I, about 1070. The space enclosed | separate pair of wheels are employed. The 
by the walla measures twelve acres five/ driving wheels of the engine are 80 ar- 
roods, and the circumference on tbe out-} ranged that they run upon the rails laid 
side of thé ditch is 3156 feet. On thesouth | down for them by the carrier wheels. 
side of the Tower was an arch calledthe| TRADE, the business of buying and sell- 
traitors gate, through which atate prisoners | ing, comprehending every specics of ex- 
wero formerly brought from the river. } change or dealing. It is, however, chiefly 
Near the site of the traitors gate is the | used to denote the barter or purchase and 
bloody tower in which it is supposed the| sale of goods, wares, and merchandise, 
princes, Edward V. and his brother, were | either by wholesale or retall. Foreign trade 
smothered by order of Richard III. Inj consists in the exportation and importa- 
the south-east enclosure were the royal | tion of goode, or the exchange of the com- 
apartments: for the Tower was a royal} moditiesa of the different countries. Jnland 
palace for nearly 500 years. James I. was | or home trade ta the exchange or buying 
the lust sovereign who resided here. The | and seiling of goods within a country. The 
regalia are kept at the tower, and are] word trade has also a more limited signi- 
shown, with the other curiosities of the | fication, designating the business which a 
place, to the public. person has learned, and which he either 
TOW’ERS, ROUND, remarkable struc- | carries on or is employed in; as, the trade 
tures in Ireland of great antiquity and of | of a carpenter, a smith, &c, The liberal 
unknqgyn origin, varying from 80 to 120) arts, learned professions, and agriculture, 
feet i height. They are cylinders on the | are not included. 
frusta of cones, having a door eight or ten| TRADE MARK, the peculiar figure or 
feet from the ground; and, at the top, {design with which a manufacturer stamps 
narrow openings turned towards the car-|or labels his goods in order that they nay 
dinal points. There are alxty-two of them | be recognised in the market, By the Mer- 
in Ireland, and two in Scotland. They have|chandise Marks’ Act, which passed the 
generally been considered as, in some way, | Legislature in 1862, the forging or counter- 
connected with an ancient religion; and | feiting any trade mark and other dealings 
there have been a number of hypotheses | with trade marks, with intent to defraud, 
regarding their object. are made misdemeanours, and are punish- 
TOXICOL’OGY (tomikon, poison; and logos, | able by imprisonment or fine, and all articles 
a discourse: G@7.), that branch of science | to which a forged trade mark is attached 
which is concerned with poisons; their|are forfeited to the crown. Oolourable 
nature, effects, and antidotes. (See Pol- | alterations and imitations of a trade mark 
bons.) 











are treated as forgeries, and penalties are 








TRADE-WINDS} 


imposed on persona who sell or expose for 
sale any article with a forged trade mark, 
which he shall know to be forged, or with 
® trade mark wrongfully appiled, with a 
knowledge of the misapplication ; also on 
persons who mark, with intent to defraud, 
upon any article any false description re- 
specting the number, quantity measure, 
or weight of such article, or of the place 
or country in which such article shall be 
made, or falsely indicating any artiaa to 
be the subject of an existing patent, 


TRADH-WINDS, easterly winds which 


constantly prevail, with slight variations, in 
certain regions within the tropics. 


side of the equator; 


even a little southerly; an 


east, In the Kast Indies the trade-winds 


are periodical, and are called monavons. 


The trade-winds are caused chiefly by the 


comparatively high tempcrature of the tor- 


rid zone, and the rotation of the earth from 
west to east. The heated air ascends, and 
ig replaced by air from the neighbourhood 
of the poles, This would have a direction 
from north to south, or vice versa, accord- 
ing to the pole, whence it comes; but, as 
the velocity of rotation of the airs near 
the poles is less than that at the equator, 
the air from the poles, when approaching 
the equator, is left behind, during the 
earth’s rotation ; it has, therefore, two mo- 
tions, one from the poles to the equator, 
the other in opposition tothe earth’s motion, 
or from east to west; and, therefore, in 
accordance with the laws of motion, its 
direction 1s compounded of both ; that ja, 
its direction is towards the north-west or 
south-west ; and the resulting winds are 
north-easterly or south-easterly. Thesame 
causes modify the tidal current. (See 
TIDES.) 

TRADITION (traditto; from trado, I 
transmit: Lazt.), that which is handed 
down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion; or, the delivery of opinions, doc- 
trines, practices, rites, and customs from 
futher Co son, or from ancestors to posterity. 
There 1s nothing which requires greater 
caution than the credence we give to tradi- 
tionary information. Every person, every 
country, every age, involuntarily gives a 
colouring to facts ; to say nothing of inten- 
tional misstatements. How many pure in- 
ventions creep into notice, and soon become 
Widely repeated and believed, either be 
cause they suit the purposes of a party, or 
because they are presented with an air of 
credibility! It therefore becomes all per- 
aons, but more especially the historian, to 
sxamine as far as ho is able into the origin 
of every statement, and the character and 
Bituation of those on whose authority it 
rcats, ‘Historical evidence, Hke judicial 
oe oe tae Sir G. 0. Lewls, ¢ is founded 
On the testimony of credible witnesses. 
Unless these witnesses had personal and 
immediate perception of the facts which 
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they report, unless 
what they adertebe ta ieee as having 
happened, their evidence ia not entitled to 












The 
trade-winds, in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, extend to about 28° of latitude each 
80 that a ship, after 
passing 30°, may every day expect to meet 
them. But, on first entering them, they 
witl be found to blow from the east, or 
d, as the vessel 
advances, to draw round gradually to north- 









credit. Asall original witnesses must be 
contemporary with the events which they 
attest, it ia a necessary condition for the 
credibility of a witness that he be a com- 
temporary ; though a rapes ibd is not 
necessarily a credible witness. Unless there- 
fore an historical account can be traced, 
by probable proof, to the testimony of con- 
temporaries, the first condition of higtori- 
cal credibility fails.” If what is called bis- 
tory be examined with reference to these 
views, how much is there in the early ac- 
counts of every nation which must be 
rejected without hesitation, If the state- 
ments are tainted with suspicion from their 
{nherent improbabflity ; if the accounts are 
numerous aud discrepant, no one having 8 
stronger claim on our attention than any 
other; if there is an entire absence of con- 
temporary witnesses, documents or in- 
scriptions, {t must be evident that we are 
compelled to withhold our belief from much 
that passes under the name of history._—— 
In matters of religion the Jews pay great 
regard to tradition; so also do the Roman 
Oatholics—the latter understanding by the 
term, sacred truths, supposed to have been 
orally communicated by Ohrist and the 
apostles, which, by the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, were preserved in the church 
from one generation of bishops to another. 
A reverence for tradition ia therefore 
taught in all Roman Catholic catechisms ; 
and it {s the foundation on which they be- 
Heve in their rites and the characteristic 
parts of their religious worship: consider- 
ing it of equul authority with the Scrip- 
tures themselves, 

TRAG’ACANTH (tragos, a he goat; and 
akantha, a thorn: Gr.—goat's thorn), a gum 
which exudes from some spiny species of 
Astragalus, nat. ord. Leguminosa, which 
grow wild in warm climates. Tragacanth 
is brought chiefly from Turkey, in small 
contorted pieces resembling worms; and 
that which is white, clear, smooth, and 
vermicular is the best, 

TRA'GEDY (tragddia; from tragos, a 
goat; and ode, asong: Gr.), a drama repre- 
senting some grand and serious action, and 
generally terminating in some fatal event. 
The name ig supposed to have originated in 
the custom of leading about a goat, in pro- 
cession, at the festival of Bacchus; in 
whose honour these choral odes, which 
formed the groundwork of Attic twagedy, 
were sung, or from a goat being the prize. 

TRAGI-OOM’EDY, a dramatic plece par- 
taking.of the nature both of tragedy and 


comedy. 

TRAJEO'TORY (traficio, I throw down: 
Lat), the curve described by a body tn 
epace. The orbits of the planets would be 
elliptica) but for the disturbing forces 
which they exert on each other; and the 
path of a projectile would bea parabola, but 
for the resistance of the air, 

TRAMON’TANE (transmontanus: Lat.), 
lying beyond, or on the farther side of the 
mountains; applied, particularly by the 
Italians, to such as live north of the Alps. 
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TRANOB (transe: Fr., a state in which 
the voluntary functigns of the body are Bus- 
pended; and the mind is possessed by 
visions, 

TRANSAL’PINE (transalpinus, beyond 
the Alps: Laz.), lying to the north or west 
of the Alpe: as, Transalpine Gaul: opposed 
to Cisalpine, as understood by the Romana. 

TRANSORNDENTAL _ (transcendo, 
climb over: Lat.), in Philosophy, according 
to thedefinition of Kant, ‘ that knowledge 
which occupies itself not so much with 
objects as with the way of knowing those 
objects:’ or, ‘the philosophy of the pure, 
merely speculative reason, from which the 
practical is separated,”—Transcendental, 
in Algebra, a quantity which cannot be 

represeuted by an algevrale equation, hav- 

ing afinite number of terms, with determi- 
nate indices. Thus: ax 2 log. x, &¢—— 
A transcendental equation {a one containing 
such expressions: and a transcendental 
cu7vée, one defined by such an equation. 
TRAN‘SORIPT (transcriptus, transferred 
in writing: Dat.), a copy of any original 
writing ; particularly that of an act or in- 
strument iuserted in the body of another. 
TRAN’SEPT (trans, acrosa; and sepiuus, 
an inclosure: Lat.), in Architecture, that 
aisle of ancient churches, which extends 
across the nave and main aisles. 
TRANSFER (transfero, I carry over: 
Lat.), in Commerce, an act by which a per- 
son surrenders his right, interest, or pro- 
perty in anything to another. 
TRANSFOD’SION (tranafusio, a pouring 
from one vessel to another: Lat.), in Medi- 
cine, the act or operation of transferring 
the blood of one animal into the vascular 
system of another, by means ofa tube. It 
was at one period supposed, that in cases 
of great loss of blood from hwemorrhage, 
and in certain cases of disease, that the 
plood belonging to the human body might, 
with great benefit, be replaced by that of 
other animals, At first, the trials made 
appeared to be successful; but afterwards 
they were attended with bad, and in some 
instances fatal, results. 
TRAN'SIT (transitua, a passage: Lat.), in 

Astrononvy, the culminations or passage of 
a heavenly body across the meridian of a 
place. The determination of the exact 
time at which this happens 1s of the great- 
est importance: as, by means of it, the 
differences of right ascensions, and there- 
fore the relative situations of the fixed 
stars, &¢., are ascertained. Itis observed, 
by megns of the transit instrument [which 
gée), Also, the passage of the inferior 
glanets, Mercury and Venus, across tho 
gun's disc. When & smaller body passes 

yehind a larger, it ia said to suffer an occul- 


tation. 

TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. An Instru- 
ment intended for the observation of tran- 
sits, It consists of a telescope tirmly at- 
tached to a horizontal axis, the ends of 
which are directed to the east and west 
points of the horizon, A system of three, 
ove, and sometimes seven vertical and 
equidistant wires of extreme minuteness, 
ure placed in the focus of the eye piece; 
and the middle one is an exact representa- 
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tion of that part of the meridian to which 
the telescope is pointed. When, therefore 
a star passes the middle wire, it is in the 
act of culminating; and the instant this 
occurs, it is noted on a clock, or chrono- 
meter. The time at which atars should 
pass any meridian, whose longitude is 
known, may be ascertained from the nanit- 





passing the meridian of Greenwich, and 
thu the elock error, in any observatory, 
may be determined and corrected. Finding, 
by the transit instrument, the exact inter- 
val of sidereal time between the transite of 
the different stars, we determine their 
right ascensions ; but to ascertain the place 
of any star, we require to know also ita 
polar distance, which is found by the mural 
circle [which see}. A transit instrument 
and mural circle are, therefore, indispen- 
sable to every observatory. 
TRANSI’TION (transitio, a passing uver 
Lat.), in Rhetoric, is of two kinds. The 
first is when a speech is introduced ab- 
ruptly ; as when Milton gives an account 
of our first ancestors’ evening devotions :— 
Both turn’d, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both air, aky, earth 
and heaven,— 
——Thou also madeat the night, 
Maker omnipotent, and Thou the day. 
The second is when a writer suddenly leaves 
his subject, and passes to another, which is 
different at first view, but which serves to 
illustrate what he sayr.—=In Music, a 
change of key from major to minor, or the 
contrary. 
TRANSI'TION ROCKS (same deriv.), in 
Geology, a term formerly applied to the 
older secondary seriea, from a supposition 
that thoy were formed when the world was 
passing from an uninhabitable to a habit- 
able state. 
TRANS'ITIVD (fransitivua, passing over: 
Lat.), in Grammar, an epithet for a verb 
expressing an action which passes from 
the agent to an chests from the subject 
which does something, to the object on 
which it is done. 
TRANSLU’/CENT (translucens, shining 
rads bs : Lat.), in Mineralogy, an epithet 
by which is designated the power uf trans- 
mitting rays of light; but not go as to 
render objects distinctly visible, 
TRANSMIGRA'TION (transmigratio, lite- 
rally, a removing from one country to 
another, Lat.), the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the passing of a soul from one body into 
another. A belief in this, under various 
modifications, has existed in different ages 
of the world, and among various nations. 
In the Indian doctrine of metempsychosia, 
those who spend religious lives do not 
pass through diffcrent stages of existence, 
but proceed at once to reunion with the 
Supreme Being. 
TRANSMOTA/‘TION (transmutatio: Lat.), 
tho change of one substance into another 
of a different nature, The transmutation 
of base metals into gold was one of the 
dreams of Alchemy.——In Ohemistry, the 
transmutation of a substance into one of a 
different form is both easy and common, as 
ofa gas or liquid into a solid-—In Geo 
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metry, the change or reduction of one 
figure or body into another of the same 
area or rolidity, but of a different form; as 
ofa eee into a square. 

TRAN’SOM, in Architecture, a lintel over 
a door; or the piece that is framed across a 
double-light window.—In a Ship, the 
beam or timber extended across the stern- 
poets to strengthen the aft part, and give 
t due form. 

TRANSPORTA'TION (transportatio, aton- 
veying from one place to another: Zat.), in 
Law, a banishment infilcted for crime. 
Various localities have, at different times, 
been selected for this purpose ; and return- 
ing before the sentence expired was for- 
merly punished with death; but latterly 
those who did g0, and such as assisted them 
in doing it, were transported for life. 
Criminals arenow punished by condemna- 
tion to the penitentiary, transportation 
having been superseded by penal servitude. 
No male criminals have been sent to New 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land for some 
time; and females have not been trans- 
ported at all for many years. From what- 
ever cause, the number of persons con- 
demned to this kind of punishment has 
diminisbed. In the years 1850, [851, and 
1852, the number of convicts sentenced to 
transportation for seven years and upwards 
was 4,962; whifle, im the years 1858, 1859, 
and 1860, the number of sentences to penal 
servitude was only 3,728, of which but 515 
were for periods exceeding six years. The 
number of prisoners in penal establish- 
meuts, including Bermuda and Gibraltar, 
at the date of the last returns, was 8,869. 
The number of male prisoners received 
into the penal establishments of the United 
Kingdom, during the yeara 1858, 1859, and 
1860 was 7,255, and during these years 2,131 
were sent from Great Britain to Western 
Australia, Bermuda, and Gibraltar; but 
nove were sent beyond the seas from 
Ireland in the same period. The Austra- 
Nan Colonies, generally, are unwilling to 
receive convicts; those sent to Bermuda 
and Gibraltar are employed on public works. 
The cost of sending criminals to Australia 
was found to be about 80,0001. per annum ; 
to Bermuda, 65,0001.; and to Gibraltar, 
35,0001. ; In all 180,0002, It would most pro- 
bably be more advantageous to the country, 
and evento the criminal himself, that he 
should be sent to a distant region. Re- 
formations in .the penitentiary are too 
often simulated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a remission of punishment; and the 
ticket-of-leave system lets loose on society 
many persons of the very worst character. 
The criminal does not dread the peniten- 
tiary nearly so much as transportation ; he 
is not sent to a remote and savage wilder- 
ness; he may sooner or later obtain an 
abbreviation of his punishment—and, in 

int of fact, if not through his own fault, 

@ does obtain it long before the nominal 
term of h{g confinement expires. When a 
eonvict returns from transportation, he 
comes back being often a new man, may 
begin life again, and gradually may attain 
& respectable position—which indeed was 
vpen to hin in the land of his exile, But 
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the charagter of one who leaves a jail ia 
ruined irretrievably ;@ie may die of want, 
and he is nearly certain to join again his 
evil companions. Hence the commission 
of so many crimes by those who have heen 
just liberated from confinement. The con- 
vict but too often quits the penitentiary 
more corrupt than he entered it,and far 
more hardened; for no system, however 
stringent, has yet succeeded in preventing 
communications hetween the prisoners. 

TRANSPOSI‘TION renepone, I transfer : 
Lat), in Algebra, the bringing any term of 
an equation over to the other side.——In 
Grammar, a change of the aatural order of 
words in a sentence.——In Music, a change 
in the composition, either in the transcript 
or the performance, by which the whole {a 
removed into another key. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA’TION (transubstan- 
tier, to change from one substance into 
another: Fr.), in Theology, the supposed 
conversion or change of the substance of 
the bread and wine, in the eucharist, into 
the body and blood of Jesus Cbriat. This is 
a main point in the Roman Oatholic reli- 
gion, and is rejected by the Protestants, 
the former maintaining the transubstantia 
tion to be real, the latter only figurative, 
The reformed churches interpret the text 
hoc est corpus meum, ‘this signifies my 
body ;” but the Council of Trent strenuous- 
ly contended for the literal sense of the 
verb est, and says expreasly, that by tran- 
substantiation the body and blood of Christ 
are truly, really, and substantially present, 
under the species of bread and wine. 

TRANSUMP’TION (transumptio, the as- 
suming one thing for another : Lat.), in the 
Schools, a syllogism by concession or agree- 
ment; used where a question proposed is 
transferred to another, with this condition, 
that the proof of the latter should be ad- 
mitted for a proof of the former, 

TRAPH'ZIAN (from nezt), in Orystallo- 
graphy, having the lateral planes composed 
of trapeziunis situated in two ranges, be- 
tween two bases. 

TRAPE‘’ZIUM (trapezion, literally, a 
small table: G7), in Anatomy, a boue of 
the carpus.—-In Geometry, a plane figure 
contained under four unequal right lines, 
no two of them parallel. 

TRAPEZOID’ (trapezion, a trapezium: 
and eidos, form: Gr.), in Geometry, a plane 
four-sided figure, having two of the opposite 
sides parallel to each other. Ita area is 
eqaal to half the sum of the two parallel 
sides, multiplied by the perpendicugar dis- 
tance between them. 

TRAP-ROOCKS (trappa, a fiight of steps: 
Mwed.), in Geology, rocks which frequently 
occur in large tabular masses, rising like 
steps, One above another. They are of 
volcanic origin, and are composed of 
felapar, augite, and hornblende; the dif- 
ferent proportions of these constituents 
giving rise to many varieties. The whole 
family of trap-rocks have, on the one hand, 
@ close alliance with volcanic rocks, and, 
on the other, with porphyry and granite, 
Where basalt is in contact with gneiss, it 
becomes nearly compact, and approaches to 
the character of hornstone; and where 
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greenstone rests On sandstone or clay, 
vhese rocks have a red and burnt appear- 
ance, and a hardness @uperior to what they 
possess in other places, The trappean 
rocks, when free from vesicular cavities, 
are valuable for architecture, especially the 
greenstone trap, which is quarried with lit- 
tle expense. 

TRAUMA‘TIO (traumatikos: Gr.), belong- 
ing to wounds._—Tyrauwmatte baleams and 
certain baisama, &c., used in old pharmacy. 

TRAVEL/LER, in Nautical affairs, a ring 
or hoop which slides along a space. 

TRAV’ERSE (traverser, to cross: F7.), in 
Fortification, a trench with a little parapet 
for protecting meu on the flank; also, a 
wall raised across a work.-——In Law, a 
denial of what the opposite party has ad- 
vanced in any stage of the pleadings.——In 
Navigation, traverse-sailing ia the mode of 
computing the place of a ship by reducing 
several short courses made by sudden shifts 
or turna, to one longer course.——Traverse- 
board, a small board to be hung up in the 
steerage of a ship, and bored full of holes 
upon Hnes, showing the points of compass. 
By moving a peg on this, the steersman 
keeps an account of the number of glasses 
a ship is steered on any part.——Traverse- 
table, a table used for finding the difference 
of latitude and departure. 

TRAWERTIN (Jtal.), a calcareous stone 
deposited by springs of water holding lime 
fn solution by an excess of carbonic acid or 
by heat. It is found tn many parts of Italy, 
where the compacter forms of it are used 
as building stone [See TUFA.) 

TRAVES’‘TY, or TRAVES'TIB (travestir, 
to disguise: Fy.), the burlesque {imitation 
of an author's style and composition. Most 
travesties purpusely degrade the subject 

treated; though they may be intended 
either to ridicule absurdity or to convert a 
grave performance into a humorous one. 

TREADMILL, a mill which has been in- 
troduced into prisons, as an Instrument of 
punishment. It has a large wheel, with 
ateps on its external surface, upon which 
the criminals are placed. Their weight sets 
the wheel in motion, and they maintain 
themselvesin an upright posture, by means 
of a horizontal bar fixed above them, which 
they hold. The exercise is very fatiguing, 
and the prisoners have a short respite after 
being on the wheel for abuut ten minutes. 

TRE’ASON (trahison: Fr), in Law, is 
divided into high treason and petty treason, 
High treason ts the greatest crime of a civil 
nature of which @ man can be guilty. In 
generay it is the offence of attempting to 
subvert the government of the state to 
which the offender owes allegiance; or of 
attempting, Imagining, or compassing the 
life of the sovereign, the queen consort, of 
the heir-apparent of the crown, and certain 
other serious crimes of a like nature. Trea- 
son must be prosecuted within three years 
from {ts commission. Information for open 
and advised speaking must be given within 
six days. In England, those convicted of 
treason are usually hanged and afterwards 
beheaded, the more barbarous and revolt- 
ing part of the sentence, namely, embowel- 
ling and quartering, being dispensed with. 


But a conviction of treason is visited by 
forfeiture of lands and goods to the crown, 
and attainder of blood. This, however, may 
afterwards be reversed. In treason, all are 
principals.——P, Treason is the crime of 
a wife killing her busband, or a servant his 
master, crimes which are now treated as 
murder. 

TREASURER (tresor, treasure: Fy. ; 
from thesauros: Gr.), in Law, an officer to 
wh care the treasure of the state or of 
any company is Iimited.—The Lord High 
Treasurer of England was formerly the 
third great officer of the crown, but the ap- 
pointment is now filled by five persons, 
styled ‘the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury ;’ one of whom ita the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The first Lord is usually 
Prime Mintster, 

TREAS’URE-TROVE (trouver, to find: 
Fr.), in Law, money or any other treasure 
found secreted under theearth. It belongs 
to the sovereign or some other who 
claims by the royal grant, or by prescrip- 
tion. When the owner {a unknown coins 
or other articles found on the surface of 
the ground, or such things if originally lost 
by the owner, do not come within the deno- 
mination or law of treasure-trove, 

TREB’LE, the highest or most acute of 
the parts in music, and adapted to the 
votce of females or boys. It is divided into 
the first or highest treble, and the second 
or lowtreble. Halftreble, or mezzo soprano, 
is a high counter-tenor, 

EER, a name given to those plants 
which have permanent woody stems, and 
rise to the height of 20 feet at least. Some 
trees live toa great age ; some British yews 
are thought to be from 1200 to 8200 years 
old. But some specimens of the Baobab, an 
African tree, are supposed to be 6000 years 
old.——Groves and woods, {n the first ages, 
were resorted to as temples; and particu- 
lar trees were supposed to be the residence 
of certain divinities; thus the Dryads and 
Hamadryads were believed to be enshrined 
in oaxs. The gods are also said to have 
taken particular species of trecs under 
their protection. Jupiter, we are told, 
chose the oak, Venus the myrtle, Apollo the 
laurel, Cybele the pine tree, Hercules the 
poplar, Minerva the olive, and Bacchus the 
ivy and the vine. 

TREE-NAIL, a long wooden pin, used in 
fastening the planks ofa ship tothe timbers. 

TREE-FROG, a small species of frog in 
North America, which is found on trees, 
and croakschieflyintheevening. Itdiffers 
from the common frog in having the ex- 
tremity of each toe widened and rounded 
in a viscous paletle which enables them to 
adhere to the surfaces of bodies. 

TRE'FOIL (trifoltum : Lat.), in Botany, the 
common name of many plants with ternate 
leaves: thus the Trifolium repens, or white 
trefoil; Trifolium minus, or yellow trefoil; 
Medicago lupulina, or black trefoil; Lotus 
corniculatus, or bird's foot trefoil, &c. They 
are all used aa food for cattle, 

TRELLIS (tretllage: Fr.), in Gardening, 
& frame of cross-barred work, or lattice- 
work, used for supporting planta. It differs 
from treidlage, which consjsts of light posts 
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and railefor supporting espaliers, and some- 
times for wall trees. 

TREM’OLITE, a mineral of a fibrous tex- 
ture originally found in the valley of Tre- 
mola, on St. Gothard. It consists generally 
of silica, magnesia, and carbonate of lime. 

TRENCHES, or lines of eoproach, in For- 
tification, ditches cut in ob! que sigzag di- 
rectiona, to enable besiegers to approach a 





fortified pluce without being exposed to the 


fire of its cannon. Hence the terms to 


open the trenches, or to break ground fér the 
purpose of carrying on approaches to a be- 
sieged place; mount the trenches, or to 


mount guard in the trenches, é&c. 


TREPANG’, an eastern word Imported 
into commerce, siguifying a worm-like echi- 
noderm distantly related to the _ star- 
Several species 
of Holothuria are collected in the Indian 
archipelago, where there are extensive 
fisheries of the animal, and after being 
dried are sent to China, where they are em- 
ployed for culinary purposes, forming one 
of the dainties of a Chinese table along with 
birds’ nesta and sharks’ fins. Animals of the 
game nature are found round our own 


fishes and sea hedgehogs. 


coasts, 


TREPANNING (trepaner, to 


TREPHINE.) 


TREPH’IND, in Surgery, a more modern 
instrument than the trepan for performing 
the operation of trepanning. It is a circu- 
lar or cylindrical saw, with a handle Iike 
that of a gimlet, and a little sharp perfora- 


tor, called the centre-pin. 


TRES’PASS (trespasser, to transgress: 
Fy.), in Law, any viviation of another’s 
rights; as, the unlawfully entering on his 
premises ; but when violence accompanies 


the act, it is called a trespass vi et armis, 
TRIAD (trias, the number three: G7.), In 


Music, the common chord, consisting of the 


third, fifth, and eighth. 

TRI'AL, in Law, the examination of 
causes before a proper judge, which, as re- 

rds matters of fact, are to be tried bya 

ury; as regard matters of law, by the 

udge : and as regards records, by the re- 
cord itself. (See LAw, JURY, &c.)—New 
trials, in civil cases, are granted when the 
court of which therecord is, sees reason to 
be dissatisfied with the verdict: cither be- 
cause evidence was improperly received or 
rejected, or the judge misdirected the 
jury as to the law which applied to the 
facts; ora party was unfairly surprised ; or 
fresh evidence has been discovered. 

TRIAN’DRIA (tris, three times; and 
anér,a male : Gr.), one of the Linnean class- 
es, comprehending plants the flowera of 
which have three stamens, as the crucus, 
gladiolus, valerian, &c. 

TRI/ANGLE (triangulum: from _ tres, 
three; and anguius, an angle: Lat.), in 
Geometry, a figure of three sides and 
three angles. Triangles are either plane 
or spherical. A plane triangle is contain- 
ed under three right lines, and a spher!i- 
esl under three arcs belonging to great 
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circles of the sphere, Triang 
minated from thetr angles. A 
triangle is that whickshas one right angle; 
an obtuse-angled triangle 1s such as has one 




























trepan: 
FY.), 10 Burgery, the operation of perfora- 
ting the skull and taking out a plece, for 
relieving the brain from pressure, &c. The 
{natrument used is called a trepan. (See 
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les are deno- 
led 


obtuse angle; and an acute-angled triangle 
is that which haa all ita triangles acute. 
And from thelr sides, an equilateral triangle 
has three equal sides; an tsoscelee triangle 
has two equal sides ; and a acalene triangle 
has all its sides unequal. Similar triangles 
are those whose angles are equal, and cor- 
responding sides proportional.— Triangle, 
in Music, a smal! triangular steel instru- 
ment, open at one ofits angles; and played 
by striking it with a short bar of the same 


metal, 

TRI'AS, or UPPER NEW RHD SAND- 
STONE, in Geology, a series of strata form- 
ing the oldest diviston of the secondary 
period, and intervening, therefore, between 
the Permian and the Liassic groups. It 
has been divided into the Upper Trias, to 
which the saliferous and gypseous sand- 
stones and slates of Cheshire belong; the 
Middle Trias, or Muschelhalk, which has 
no representativein Britain ; and the Lower 
Trias, which includes the red and white 
sandstones of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
the Bunter-Sandstein of Germany. This 
threefold division suggested the name of 
the group (tria, three: Lat.), All the strata 
appear to be marine. The salt mines of 
Cheshire are In the upper triassic beds. 

TRIB’UNB (tribunus, from tridus, liter- 
ally, the chief officer of a tribe; Lat.), in 
Roman Antiquity, the title of various offi- 
cers. A Tribune of the people was chosen 
out of the plebeians to protect them against 
the encroachments and oppression of the 
patricians, and the attempts of the senate 
and consuls to lessen or destroy their 
liberty. Tribunes were first elected after 
the succession to the Mons Sacer, A.U.O, 260, 
They were not, strictly speaking, magis- 
trates, or invested with magisterial powers, 
but they exercised a great influence upon 
public affairs. They had the right to put 
@ negative on the decrees of the senate, 
and arrest the proceedings of magistrates 
by the veto; and in process of time their 
fufluence was Increased to such a degree 
that they endangered the safety of the 
state.___._ Military tribunes, officers elected 
in place of the consuls; in consequence of 
the demand made by the common people to 
be admitted to a share in suprome power. 
They were not, however, invested with the 
full power and honours of the consulate; 
and besides, were generally selected from 
the patricians. There were sometiges six, 
and sometimes three. They were first 
chosen s.U.0. 310, and continued to be 
elected, instead of consuls, at intervals for 
seventy years; after which time there 
were only consuls, but plebelans were ad- 
missible to the office.—Legtonary T'ri- 
bunes, or tribunes of the soldiers, were the 
chief officers of a legion. There were six; 
and each in turn commanded under the 
consul; in battle, each led a cohort, or 
about 1000 men.-—Tribuni Ararti, tri- 
bunes of the treasury.——Tribunt Fabrica- 
rum, those who had the direction of the 
making of arms.—Tribuni Voluptatum, 


—— 
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intendants of the public shows, and other 
diversions,_—Tribumg, in ancient Archi- 
tecture, the pulpit or elevated place whence 
speeches and addresses were delivered. In 
the French legislative houses the speakers 
address the assembly from a tribune. 

TRIOCAP’SULAR (tres, three ;and capsula, 
asmall chest: Zat.),in Botany, an epithet 
for such plants as have three capsules to 
each flower. 

TRICLINIUM (Lat.; from triklinion: 
tries, threc; and kling, a couch: G?r.), a 
name given by the Greeks to the room 
where they supped, because three couches 
were placed about the table. This name 
was adopted by the Romans as synonymous 
with Canaculum. Triclinium is sometimes 
used for the couch, on which the guests 
reclined. 

TRI’‘COLOR (tres, three; and color, a 
colour: Lat), the national French banner 
of three colours (blue, white, and red), 
selected as the emblem of the first revolu- 
tion. The Tricolor has been adopted by 
Belgium, and is often used as emblematical 
of liberty. 

TRICUS/PIDATE (tricuspis, having three 
points: Lat.), in Natural History, an epithet 
for anything ending in three points. 

TRI’DENT (tridens, literally having three 
teeth: Laf.),an attribute of Neptune; be- 
ing a kind of three-pronged sceptre which 
the fable of antiquity put into the hands 
of that delty.——-Trident, among Mathema- 
ticians, a kind of parabola, by which Des 
Cartes constructed equations of six dimen- 


sions. 

TRIDODECAHE’DRAL (treis, three ; do- 
deka, twelve; and hedera, a base: Gr.), in 
Crystallography, presenting three ranges 
of faces, one above another, each contain- 
ing twelve, 

TRI'FID (trifidue, three cleft: Zat.), in 
Botany, divided into three parts by ainuses 
with straight margina. 

TRIFO'LIATE (tres, three; and folium, a 
leaf: Lat.), in Botany, having three leaves. 

TRIFO’LIUM (same deriv,), in Botany, a 
genus of leguminous plants, including the 
clovers and some of the trefoils. 

TRI'GAMOUS (trets, three; and gamos, 
marriage: Gr.), a name given by some 
Botanists to plants containing three kinds 
of flowers in the same flower-head: males, 
females, and hermaphrodites, 

TRIG’LYPH (trigluphos: from frets, 
three; and gluphé, a carving: Gr.), in 
Architecture, a member of the Doric frieze, 
repeated at equal intervals. It consists of 
two whole, and two half channels, separated 
by flat spaces, termed femora, 

TRIGONOMETRY (trigonon, a triangle; 
and metreo, I measure: Gr.), the art of 
measuring the sides and angles of triangles. 
A triangle contains three sides, and three 
angles; when we know any three of these 
including, in plane trigonometry, at least 
one aide, the others can be found. Angles 
are given, if their sines, &c., are given. 
When this science is applied to the solution 
of plane triangles, it is called piane trigo- 
nometry; when to spheri triangles, 


cal trigonometry. Trigonometry is a 
most important branch of knowledge. 
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Plane trigonometry enables us to measu 
with great ease, inaccessible heights an 
distances, &c. Spherical trigonometry is 
indispensable to the astronomers. The 
Greek astronomers of Alexandria were the 
inventors of trigonometry. 

TRIJU’GOUS (tres, three; and jugum, a 
pair: Lat.),in Botany, having three pairs, 
A trijugous leaf is a pinnate leaf with three 
pair of leaflets. 

TMIL’LION, in Arithmetic, a thousand 
times a thousand millions ; that is unity in 
the lowest place of the fifth period to the 
left of the decimal point. It is very often, 
though erroneously, considered as a million 
times a million of millions. 

TRIL/OBITES (treis, three; and loboa, a 
lobe: Gr.), an order of Crustaceans only 
found in the fossil state, in palssozoic strata; 
having a body composed of a series of rings 
and longitudinally divided by two furrows 
into three lobes. They had a head, a 
thorax, and an abdomen more or leas 
diatinct, and they had a pair of large com- 
pound eyes. They were nearly allied to 
some of the existing Phyllopoda. Their 
food was the smaller aquatic animals, and 
they lived in vast numbers in the vicinity 
of coasts in shallow water. 

TRIL’/OGY (treis, three; logos, a dis- 
course : Gr.), a set of three dramas relating 
to the same series of events. The three 
parts of Shakespeare's Henry VI. form a 
trilogy. The Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and Andromache of Euripides, afford an- 
other example. 

TRIM’MER, in Architecture, a piece of 
timber framed at right angles to the joists 
which are opposite to chimneys, to the 
well holes of stairs, &c. It receives the 
ends of the joists, intercepted by the open- 
ing.—— Trimming joist, a joist into which a 
trimmer is framed. 

TRIM’YARIBES (trets, three; and muén, 
a muscle: @7.), those bivalves which pre- 
sent three muscular impressions on each 
valve. 

TRINE (trini, a set of three: Lat.), in 
Astrology, the aspect of planets placed in 
three angles of a triangle; in which poal- 
tion they were supposed to be eminently 
benign. 

TRIN’GA, in Ornithology, a genus of 
grallatorial birds. They have a hind toe; 
though itis too short to reach the ground ; 
and, in this, are unlike the plovers, in 
which the hind toe is generally wanting. 
There are several British species, including 
the knot, dunlin, stints, and sandpipers. 

TRIN’GLE (7%.), in Architecture, an or- 
nament, fixed exactly over every trigiyph, 
under the platband of the architrave. The 
gutte or pendant drops hang down from it. 
——Also, other small square membera. 

TRINITY HOUSE, a soclety incorpm 
rated by Henry VIIL in 1515, for the pro- 
motion of commerce and navigation, by 
licensing and regulating pilots, ordering 
and erecting beacons, light-houses, &c. 
This corporation is governed by a master, 
four wardens, eight assistants, and cthirty- 
one elder brothers; besides numerous in- 
ferior members of the fraternity, named 
younger brethren. Mapy valuatlo privi- 
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legea are attached to it, and fts revenue | neral, originally brought from Tripolt ; used 
amounts to about 140,000]. per annum. The |{n polishing stones rod metals, It a 


hall of the Trinity House is an elegant 
building, not far from the Tower of London. 

TRINO'MIAL (tree, three; and nomen, a 
name: Lat), in Mathematics, an epithet 
for any quantity or root consisting of three 
terms, united by the sign of addition or 
subtraction: thusa + be — d. 

TRIO (ftal.), in Music, a composition ¢on- 
sisting of three parts: one of which fust 
make a third with the base, and the othera 
fifth or octave. 

TRIOCTAHE’DRAL (frets, three; oktd, 
eight ; and hedra, a base: Gr.), in Orystallo- 
graphy, presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 


alent ces, 

RIGICIA (treis, three; and oikia, a 
family: Gr.), in Botany, the name of the 
third order in Linnsus’s class Polygamia: 
comprehending such plants as have herma- 
phrodite (male and female) flowers of the 
same especies, in three distinct individuals. 

TRIOLET, a stanza of elght lines, in 
which, after the third, the first line, and 
after the sixth, the first two lines, are re- 
pears; 80 that the first line is heard three 
times, 

TRIONES (Lat., literally, the ploughing 
oxen), in Astronomy,aname for the cluster 
of seven stars in Ursa Minor, called also 
Charles's Wain. 

TRIP’ARTITE (tripartitus: Lat.), 1n Bo- 
tany, an epithet fora leaf which is divided 
Into three parts down to the base, but not 
wholly separate. 

TRIPE DE ROCHE (P*.), species of lichen 
belonging tothe genus Gyrophora, found in 
arctic regions, upon which famished voya- 
gers are sometimes compelled to feed, and 
they are frequently the food of Canadian 
hunters. 

TRIPET’ALOUS (frets, three; and peta- 
ton, a leaf: Gr.), in Botany, having three 
petals or flower leaves. 

TRIPH’THONG (treis, three; and phth- 
ongos,asound: Gr.) in Grammar, a coalition 
of three vowels in one compound sound, or 
in one syllable; agin adten, beat. 

TRIPIN’NATE, in Botany, an epithet for 

a species of compound leaf; when a petiole 
nae bipinnate leaves ranged on each side 
of it, 
TRIP’LET, tn Poetry, three verses rhym- 
ing together.——In Music, notes grouped 
by threes; when the figure 8 is placed 
oe them they are to be played in the time 
of two, 

TRIPLE TIME, in Music, a time in 
which each bar can be divided into three 
parts. (See TIME.) 

TRIPLICATE RATIO (triplico, I multiply 
by three: Zat.), in Arithmetic, &c., the 
ratio of the cubes, of the terms of a simple 
wily vane, a3: b8 is the triplicate ratio 
of a: b. 

TRIP’OD (tretia, three ; and pous, a foot: 
@r,), in general, anything having three 
fect.—-In Grecian Antiquity, the sacred 
seat, supported by three feet, on which the 
priestesses among the ancients used to de- 
iver the oracles. 

TRIPOLI, in Mineralogy, a silictous mi- 


dull argillaceous appearance, but is not 
compact. It has a fine hard grain, but 
does not soften by water, or mix with it. 
The various kinds of Tripoli have been 
found to consist of the silicious coats of 
minate organisms, chiefiy vegetable. 

TRIP’*TOTEH (triptotos: Gr.), in Grammar, 
having three cases only. 

TRIPYR’AMID, in Mineralogy, a genus 
of spars, the body of which is composed of 
single pyramids, each having three sides, 
and affixed by their bage to some solid body. 

TRIQUET’ROUS ( s having 
three corners: Laf.), in Botany, an epl- 
thet for a fruit or leaf that has three plane 
sides or faces, 

TRIRE’MIS, or TRI’REME (tremia: Lat.), 
{fn Greek and Roman Antiquity, a galley 
with three tiers or banks of oars. The 
rowers are supposed to have been placed 
on seats one over another, the two lower 
belng separated by a deck. 

TRUSECTION OF AN ANGLE, itn Geo- 
metry, a problem of great celebrity among 
ancient mathematicians. An acute or 
obtuse angle cannot be trisected by 
Plane geometry ; but it may be done by 
means of the conic sections, and some other 
curves, 

TRISMUS (frizo, J grind the teeth: Gr.), 
in Medicine, the lock-jaw. One species ie 
caused by wounds, or exposure to cold; 
the other attacks infants during the first 
two weeks after birth. 

TRITER/NATE (trea, three; and terni, 
three each: Lat.),in Botany, having three 
biternate leaves ; or the divisions of atriple 
petiole, subdivided into threes, 

TRITH’EIST (treis, three; and Theos, a 
God: Gr.), in Theology, one who believes 
that there are three distinct Gods in the 
Godhead ; that is, three distinct substances 
and essences, 

TRIT’ICUM (Lat.; from tritus, ground, 
on account of the mode of preparing it for 
food), a genus of plants, nat, ord. Gramt- 
nacc@, to which wheat belongs, 

TRITON, in the Greek Mythology, a 
kind of dem{-god, half man and half fish, 
——Triton, in Malacology, a genus of ma- 
rine molluscs inhabiting univalve shells, 

TRI'TONE (tritonos, consisting of three 
tones: Gr.), in Music, an interval now usu- 
ally called a sharp fourth ; it consists of four 
degrees, and contains three tonea between 
the extremes. It is divisible also into six 
semitones: three of them being dstonic 
and three chromatic. 

TRITOX’IDE, in Ohemistry, an oxide 
containing one atom of base and three of 
oxygen. 

TRITURA'TION (trituratio: Lat.), in 
Pharmacy, the act of reducing a solid body 
into 8 fine powder; called also levigatior 
and pulverization, 


TRI’UMPH (triumphus: Lat.s from tart 
ambos, originally ahymn to Bacchus: Gr,), 
in Roman Antiquity, a public and solemn 
honour conferred by the Romans on a vic- 
torious general; by allowing him a bas 

procession through the city. The 
was of two kinds, the greater and 


ficent 
triump. 
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che less; the latter of which was called an 
wation. This splendid spectacle was ar- 
ranged as fu.iows: the whole senate went 
put to meet the victor, who, being seated 
lun a gilded charfot, sometimes drawn b 
white horses, and clad in his gold embroi- 
dered triumphal robes, was preceded by 
the kings, princes, and generals whom he 
had vanquished, loaded with chains, as well 
as by singers and mustcians; and was fol- 
lowed by carefully selected victims, and by 
the spoils and emblems of the conquered 
cities and provinces. Lastly came the vic- 
torious army, horse and foot, crowned with 
Jaurel, and adorned with the marks of dis- 
tinction they had received, shouting Io 
triumphe, and stuging songs of victory, or 
of sportive ralllery. Upon the capitol, the 

eneral rendered public thanks to the gods 
or tho victory ; caused the victims to be 
slaughtered; and dedicated thecrown which 
he wore, and apart of the spoils, to Jupiter. 
All the temples were open, and all the 
altars loaded with offerings and incense; 
games and combats were celebrated in the 
public places; the general gave a costly 
feast, and the shouts of the multitude rent 
the air with their rejoicings. 

TRIUM'PHAL AROH, a grand gate, or 
archway, erected at the entrance of a town, 
or in some other public situation, In com- 
memoration of some important event, or 
in honour of some victorious general. It 
sometimes consisted of one, at others of 
two or three, openings; the last kind being 
the most beautiful. Among the remains of 
antiquity, Italy can boast of the relics of 
several triumphal arches; and many beauti- 
ful structures of the kind have been erected 
in modern times. 

fRIUMPHALIS CORONA, fooe Ornowny.] 

TRIUM'VIRATE, an absolute govern- 
ment administered by three persons, named 
Triumvirs (triumvirt, three men: Lat), with 
equal authority ; as that of Augustus, Marc 
Antony, and Lepidus; which gave the last 
blow to the Roman republic. For Augustus 
having vanquished Lepidus and Antony, 
the triumvirate was soon converted into a 
monarchy. 

TRIVIUM (a place where three roads 
meet: Lat), a name given in the middle 
ages to the three liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, which were studied to- 
gether. The other four, arithmotic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, being called 


quadrivium, 
TROOAR’ (Fr), in Surgery, an instru- 
ment fer making incisions; particularly in 


the operation of tapping for the dropsy. 
TROCHANTER (trichago, I gallop: @7.), 
in Anatomy, a name given to two apophyses, 
situated in the upper part of the thigh-bone; 
they receive the tendons of most of the 
muaclea of the thigh. The major procegs is 
on the outside, and the minor on the inside 
of the thigh. They receive their namefrom 
being chiefly concerned in the act of run- 


ning. 

TRO’OHE (trochos, anything round: Gr.), 
aamall lozenge or cake, generally consisting 
of sugar and mucilage, with small quantities 
of more active substances, and intended to 
be gradually dissolved in the mouth. 
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TRO/’CHEE firohateh 5 from trochos, a 
running : Gr.), in Greek and Latin poetry,a 
foot consisting of two syllables, the firat 
long, and the second short, 

TRO’OHILUS (trochtloe: Gr.), in Archi- 
tecture, a name used by the ancients for a 
hollow ring round a column, which the 
moderns call scotia.——Trochilua, 1n Ornith- 
ology, a genus of Humming birds, which see. 

TRO’CHITE (trochos, anything round: 
GrVWin Natural History, a kind of figured 
fossil stone resembling parts of plants, 
called 8t. Cuthbert’s beads. Trochites are 
usually of a brownish colour, aud break like 


spar. 

TROOH'LEA (a pulley block: Zat.), in 
Anatomy, a cartilage through which the 
tendon of the trochleary muscle pagses,—— 
The trochleary muscle is the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye; the trochleary nerve, the 
nerve which goes to that muscle. 

TROGLOD'YTES (trdglodutea; from troglé, 
fn hole; and duo, I go into: Gr.), certain 
tribes in Ethiopia who are represented by 
ancient writers as living in subterranean 
caverns; and respecting whom we have 
many fabulous stories, 

TROM‘BONB (ital.), a musical instru- 
ment, of which there are three kinds: the 
bass, the tenor, and the alto, It is ex- 
tremely powerful ;and therefore best suited 
to grand choruses and other full compo- 
sitions. 

TROOP (troupe: FY.), in Cavalry, a certain 
number of soldiers mounted, who form a 
component part of a squadron. It is the 
same, with respect to formation,as company 
in the infantry.——The word troops (in the 
plural) signifies soldiers in general, whether 
more or less numerous, including {nfantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. 

TROPE (tropos; from trepo, I alter: Gr.), 
fn Khetoric, an expression used tn a dif- 
ferent sense from that which {it properly 
signifies. It is intended to present an {dea 
in a lively and forcible manner. 

TRO’PHY (tropaion: @r.), anything taken 
and preserved as a memorial of victory; as 
arms, standards, &¢., taken from an enemy, 
It was customary with the ancients to erect 
their trophies on & spot where they had 
gained a victory. At first they consisted 
of the arma they had taken ; but afterwarda 
trophios were formed of bronze, marble, 
or even gold.—In Architecture, an orna- 
ment representing the stem of a tree, 
charged or encompassed with military 
weapons, 

TRO’PICS (tropikos, belonging to a turn- 
ing round: Gr.—the line at which the sun 
turns back), in Geography, a zone of the 
earth, 23} degrees, or about 1600 miles on 
each side of the equator, over some part of 
which the gun passes directly vertical two 
days in the year. It isthe hottest, wettest, 
and most fertile part of the earth ; but is 
less favourable to human life than the tem- 
perate zones. Its heats are, however, tem- 
pered by winds which constantly follow the 
sun from east to west, and which, from 
their convenience to ships, are called Trade 
Winds. In the plains the heat varies from 
1230 to 80 degrees, and is seldom below 45 
——In Astronomy, parallels of declination 
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drawn through the solstitial pointe, There 
are two tropics; the tropic of Cancer, on 
the north of the equator, and the tropic of 
Capricorn on fhe south; each is 234° from 


the ator. 

TROU BADOURS, poets who flourished 
in Provence, from the llth to the latter 
end of the 18th century. They wrote poems 
on love and gallantry ; on the illustrious 
characters and remarkable events of the 
times, &c., which they set to music.and 
sung: they were accordingly general fa- 
vourites in different courta, diffused a 
taste for their language and poetry over 
Europe, and essentially contributed towards 
the restoration of letters, and a love for 
the arts. Each baron, a sovereign in his 
own territory, invited the neighbouring 
knights to his castle to take parts in tour- 
naments and to contend in song; at atime 
when the knights of Germany and Northern 
France were challenging each other to 
deadly combat. Thus the verse of the 
Provengals was lyricalin the highest de- 
gree; but i¢ was necessarily superficial, and 
woutd lose its chief value if unaccompanted 
by music. In the 11th and 12th centuries 
ithad attained its highest celebrity; it had 
spread into Spain and Lombardy; and even 
German emperors (Frederic Barbarossa), 
and English kings (Richard Coeur de Lion), 
composed songs in the Provengal dialect, 
But the poetry of the Troubadours, as in 
the course of time it became more common, 
became degraded to mere ballad-singing ; 
and the few specimens of it that have been 
preserved, consist of short war-songs and 
lyrica of pastoral life and love. {See PRo- 
VERQAL.] 

TROUT, the salmo fario of ichthyologists, 
in the family Salmonida, a delicate fish, 
abounding in many of the rivers of England, 
It frequents the clearest streams, and has 
always been the favourite sport of the 
angler, Trout are prettily coloured, the 
back being mottled, and the sides dark 
brown, with yellow spots, which have a 
scarlet dot in the centre. They seldom 
exceed four pounds in weight; and are 
generally between one and two pounds. 

TRO VER (trouver, to find: Fr.), in Law, 
a special action upon the case, which may 
be maintained by any person who has 
either an absolute or special property in 
goods, for recovering the value of such 
goods, against another who, having, or 
being supposed to have obtained possession 
of them by lawful means, has converted 
them to bis own use, 

TROY’-WEIGHT, the weight by which 
gold and silver, jewels, &c., are weighed. It 
ig alao used in weighing medicines, tn ex- 
periments in natural philosophy, and in 
comparing different weights with each 
other, The pound contains 12 ounces, or 
5,760 ins. 

TRUCE OF GOD, a suspension of hostili- 
ties, often proclaimed during the middle 

es, on the authority of the church. It 

orded an interval of peace amid those 
private hostilities, in which every petty 
baron believed it his right to engage. 

TRUOK, the small wooden cap, at the 
extremity of a flagstaff, or masthead. 
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TRUCK SYSTEM (roc, to give in ex- 
change: A, Saz.), a neme given toa mode, 
at one time very prevalent in manufactur- 
ing districts, of the employer paying his 
workmen in provisions, clothes, and other 
goods, instead of money. In favour of this 
practice it was argued, that the manufac- 
turer, having the command of capital, was 
enabled to establish shops, or general de- 
pots, from which the working man could 
supply his family with necessaries at the 
cheapest rate, But the mechanic had often 
to pay exorbitant prices for the articles he 
was compelled to purchase, and was subject 
to every species of unfair dealing and ty- 
ranny by such a system; and, after much 
discussion, an act was passed for {ts sup- 
pression. 

TRUFFLES (truffe: Fr.), mune! growing 
underground, and much prized as condl- 
ments in cookery. They are difficult to 
find; but as the commoner species, belong- 
ing to the genus Zuber, have a peculiar 
smell, dogs are trained to discover them. 
They are usually found in calcareous soil, 
and are more abundant in France than 
in England, and still more plentiful in 


taly. 

TRUM’PET, the loudest of all portable 
wind instruments, consisting of a tube, 
generally of brass.——Hearing trumpet, or 
ear trumpet, an instrument, which 16 used 
to enable deaf persons to hear sounda, that 
would otherwise be inaudible to them; it 
collects and conveys to thetr ears waves of 
sound, which would pass off jn other direc- 
tions, It is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as the speaking trumpet ; and, indeed, 
is that trumpet reversed; though, for con- 
venience, it is often made curved or spiral. 
— king trumpet,a tube, from six to 
fifteen feet in length, made of tin, perfectly 
straight, and having a very large aperture ; 
the mouth-plece being wide enough to ad- 
mit both lips. By means of this instrument 
the voice is carried, with distinctness, to 
the distance of amile or more. It is used 
chiefly at sea. The aétrial undulations, 
which would disperse themselves in all 
directions, are confined by the sides of the 
instrument; and reflected in a direction 
parallel to its axis.—— The feast of trumpets, 
a festival among the Jews, observed on the 
first day of the seventh month of the sacred 
year, which was the first of the civil year, 
and answered to our September. The be- 
Sinning of the year was proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet. 

TRUM’PETER, or oa esd the ,Psophia 
Crepitans of ornithologists,a bird’ of the 
heron family, which inhabits tropical South 
America. Its name is derived from its cry, 
It is easily tamed, and becomes aa attached 
to its owner asa dog. 

TRUNCATE (truncatus, mutilated : Lat), 
in Botany, appearing as if cut off at the tip: 
as, a truncate leaf. 

TRUN‘NIONS, two knobs which project 
from the opposite sides of a piece of ord- 
nance, whether gun, mortar, or howitzer; 
and serve to support it on the cheeks o 
the carriage——The trunniorring, {s that 
ring on a cannon which ts next in front 
of the trunnions, 
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TRUSS (trousse, a bundle: Fr.),in Archi- 
tecture, a framed cgilection of pieces of 
timber. (See Loor. In Navigation, a 
machine to pull a lower yard close to its 
mast, and retain it firmly in that position. 
——In Carpentry and Engineering, a triun- 
gular frame used asa eupport,or a polygonal 
frame made rigid at the jointsand employed 
for the same purpose.——A bundle of hay 
or straw, equul to 56 Ibs. ; six trusses makea 
load.—— In Surgery, a bandage or apparatus 
used in cases of rupture, to keep up the 
reduced parts, and binder further protru- 
sion ; and for other purposes. 

TRUSTEE’, in Law, one to whom ig con- 
fided the care of an estate, money, or busi- 
ness, for the benefit of another. 

TRYSOLYMPON‘’IOA (Gr.; from treis, 
three ; OClumpia, the Olympic games; and 
niké, a victory), in Antiquity,one among 
the Greeks who returned three titnes victo- 
rious from the Olympic games ; and on 
whom special honours were couferred by 
the state, 

TUBA (Lat,), a wind instrument, used 
by the ancient Komans, resembling our 
trumpet ; though of a somewhat different 
fori, 

TUBE (tubas; Lat.), a hollow cylinder, 
either of wood or metal, used for the con- 
veyance of fiulds, &c. Also, a vessel of 
animal bodies or plants, which conveys a 
fluid or other substunce.——In Botany, the 
narrow hollow part of a monopetalous 
corolla, by which it is fixed to the recep- 





tucle. 

TU/BERCLES (tuberculun, a small swell- 
ing : Lat.), in Medicine, little tumours which 
Buppurate and discharge pus.——In Natural 
History, little knobs or rough points, 
Hence the epithet tuberculate. 

TU’/BEROSE, the Polyanthes tuberosa of 
botanists, a liliaceous plant with white 
strongly scented flowers, well known in our 
greenhouses. It is a native of the Fast 
Jidies, and yields a scent to the perfumer, 

TU/BERODS, in Botany, consisting of 
roundish fleshy bodies, or tubers; as the 
roots of artichokes and potatoes, 

TU'BULAR BRIDGH, a bridge formed 
of a great tube or hollow beam, through 
the centre of which a roadway or rallway 
passes, The first iron bridge of this kind 
was that designed by Stepheuson, for carry- 
fug the Chester and Holylicad railway over 
the Menal Straits. It consists of two rec- 
tangular tubes of wee fron plates, 
riveted together ; one tube being for the 
accommodation of the up line of rails, and 
the ot for that of the down line. A 
pler erected upon a rock in the middle of 
the Straits divides each tube into two spans 
of 462 feet each, and there is also at each 
end a smaller tube of 230 feet span to serve 
as approaches tothe bridge. These several 
tubes are joined together, 80 as to form 
one tube for each line of rails, 1524 feet 
long : and 100 feet above high water. The 
thickness of the centra! pier is 45 feet, that 
of each side pier $32 feet; the tube projects 
17 feet 6 inches over the masonry at each 
end, and rests on rollers, to permit motion, 
when the tube expands or contracts from 
chauge of temperature. This bridge con- 
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tains 9480 tons of wrought iron, 1988 tonsa 
of cast iron, and 1,500,000 cubic feet of 
masonry. The total expense of its con- 
struction was 601,860l. It was commenced 
Aug, 10, 1847, was finished March 5, 1850, 
and was opened for trafic March 18, 1850. 
A similar bridge, containing one length of 
tube, and of a somewhat smaller span, had 
been previously erected, under Stephen- 
son’s directiou, over the river Conway, on 
the@ame line of railway, aud was opened 
for trafic in 1848. These bridges have, 
however, been far eurpassed by the Victoria 
tubular bridge over the river 8t. Laurence, 
in Hastern Canada. It consistsof one tube 
6592 feet, or nearly two miles in length: 
the whole bridge being 9145 feet long. It 
is 60 fect over the water; has 24 openings, 
of which the centre one is 882 feet wide, 
and each of the others 242, The tube is 19 
feet high at the centre, 16 feet wide: and 
contains 9044 tons of wrought iron; with 
1,640,000 rivets. Its surface for painting 
is equal to 82 acres. It is supported on 24 
piers; the two central ones being 18 feet 
wide; and the remaining 22, 15 feet, and 
altogether with the abutments, containing 
2,713,005 cubic fect of masonry. Their 
strength was required to be enormous; 
since the ice accumulated during a Cana- 
dian winter, on 2000 miles in length, of 
lakes and mighty rivers, must pass through 
then, and alarge portion of it dash againat 
them. This ice exerts an almost incalcu 
lable pressure ; and is often piled up tothe 
height of 40 or 50 feet where there is no 
obstruction—one vast mass sliding up on 
another. Wooden tubular bridges have 
Jong been in use. One was built at Wet 
tingen in 1778, which may be considered as 
a hollow timber beam: its span was 890 
feet. After whole armies, with the artil- 
lery, &c., had passed over it in safety, as 
also a constant traffic for more than 20 
years, it, as well as a similar bridge at 
Bea eHAnnOn: was burned by the French 
ll 1799. 

TU’BULODS, or TU/BULATED (tuba, a 
trumpet; Lat.), in Botany, having a bell- 
shaped border ; with five reflex segments, 
rising from atube: as, 4 tubulous floret. 

TU’ESDAY, the third day of the week; 
answering to the dies Martis of the Ro- 
mans; but dedicated by the Saxons to 
Tunisco. 

TU'FA, er TUFF, in Geology, a rock com- 
posed of small particles of stone, which 
issued in the shape of dust from a volcano; 
or as mud, that is, dust mingled with st3am. 
In volcanic countries there are strata of 
tuffa, some of which had been originally 
thrown into the sea, and contain marine 
organic remains; others have been pene- 
trated by water, holding calcareous matter 
in solution, by which the tufaceous parti- 
cles have been bound together into a hard 
mass susceptible of a good polish. Tuffa 
frequently alternate with beds of basalt and 
trachyte, 

TUFO, in Architecture, a porous, light, 
calcareous stone, used In the construction 
of vaults. The ‘travertin’ employed in 
building St. Peter's, at Rome, is of this va 
ture. (See TRAVERTIN.) 
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TUILERIJES } 

TUILERIRES (tutlerde, a place where tiles 
are made: Fr.), the residence of the French 
monarchs, on the right bank of the Seine, 
in Paria. It was begun by Catherine de 
Medici, wife of Henry II., in 1564, and 
finished by Henry IV.; but the latest addi- 
tions were made to it by Napoleon, in 1808. 
It bas been connected by Napoleon III. 
with the Louvre, forming a splendid pile of 
buildings. The exterior of the Tuileries is 
deficient in harmony, having been bufit at 
different times, and on very different plans; 
but the interlor igs magnificent. It derives 
lta name from having been erected on a 
place where tiles were anciently manufac- 


tured, 

TU‘LIP (tulipe: Fr.), the name of lilia- 
ceous plants belonging tothe genus Tulipa 
of botanists. They are much cultivated for 
the regular form and gay colours of their 
flowers. The tulip has always been a fa- 
vourite flower with the Belgians and Dutch; 
and, about a century after its introduction, 
the mania prevafled to such an extent in 
those countries, that more than two thou- 
sand dollars were often given for a single 


root, 

TU‘LIP-TREE, a North American tree 
belonging to the Magnolia order. It {s the 
Liriodendron tulipiferum of botanists. The 
deciduous leaves have a singular shape. 
The flowers are large and showy, are varie- 
gated with different colours, among which 
yellow predominates; and sometimes re- 
semble those of the tulip. In parts of the 
United States it constitutes alone very 
considerable tracts of the forest, and has 
been found 140 feet high, with a stem 20 
feet in circumference. The heart of the 
wood is of a light yellow colour, and the 
sap white; the grain is fine and compact; 
it ig easily wrought, polishes well, and is 
sufficiently strong for purposes requiring 
great solidity. The trce succeeds very well 
in England. 

TU'MOUR (tumor, a swelling: Lat.), in 
Medicine, the morbid enlargement of a par- 
ticular part; without being caused by in- 
flammation. 

TU'MULUS (Lat.), a barrow or mound of 
earth jin ancient times raised to the memory 
of the dead. [See BARROW.) 

TUN (tunne: Saz.), @ measure of capacity 
for liguida, The English tun contains two 
pipes, or four hogsheads, or 252 gallons, 

TUNGSTEN (tuny sten, heavy stone: 
Swed.), sometimes called Wolframium, a 
white, hard, and brittle metal, very diffi- 
cult of fusion; heated to redness, in the 
open air it burns into the peroxide or 
tungetic acid. Its spec. grav. is 17-4. It is 
obtained chiefly from wolfram, or tungstate 
of iron and manganese. Steel is supposed 
to be greatly improved by the addition of 
from two to five per cent. of tungsten. 
Tungstate of soda is employed to render 
articles of dress uninflammable. 

TUNIO (tunica: Lat.), a garment worn 
within doors by the Romans of both sexes, 
under the toga; the slaves and common 
people only appearing in it abroad, in which 
case it was girded with abelt. The sena- 
tors wore a tunic witha broad stripe (clavus) 
of purple : the knights had narrow stripes 
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on theirs: and hence the terms Laticlaetis 
and Angus app)fed to persona of these 


orders. The Latus clavus extended from 
the neck perpendicularly down the centre 
of the tunic, and, being woven in the cloth, 
it is not represented on statues. The clavus 
augustus consisted of two narrow stripes, 
also in front of the tunic, and reaching 
from cach shoulder to the bottom; the 
right of wearing it was permitted also to the 
children of knights.——-Tunic, in Anatomy, 
& coat of membrane, 

TU'NICATED (tuntcatus: Lat.). In Zo- 
ology, the term is applied to an order of 
molluscs, amongst which are the sea- 
squirts, in consequence of their being pro- 
tected by an elastic tunic in place of ashell. 
These arethe ascidians of zoologists.——In 
Botany, an epithet for a bulb composed of 
numerous concentric coats ; as an onion. 

TUNNEL, a subterraneous passage. 
Some tunnels are cut through hills, to 
continue the lines of canals, from half a 
mile to two or three miles long; others are 
formed on the lines of railroad, where steep 
hills render them necessary.——The tunnel 
under the Thames, below London Bridge, 
was commenced in 1826; and finished for 
passengers in 1843. Jt consists of two dou- 
dle archways, each 1800 feet in length; 
and cominunicating by openings, cut in the 
massive centre wall. It cost about 1200l. 
per yard. There huve been sume enormous 
tunnels constructed for canal and railway 
purposes. That on the Thames and Med 
way Canal, finished in 1800 and now used 
for the North Kent railway, is 3160 yards in 
length ; and the Box tunnel, on the Great 
Western Railway, finished in 1888, 8123 
yards. But the most enormous undertak- 
ing of the kind is that now forming 
through Mont Cenis, intended to connect 
France and Italy. It will be 7 8; miles long, 
with a width at the base of the arch of 25 
feet, and a height varying from 34¢ to 25 
feet, The tunnel has been commenced at 
each end, and several years must elapse 
before it is finished, the whole having to 
be carried through hard rock. Tunnels 
have been made in very ancient times. The 
Grotto of Pausilippo, through which the 
road passes from Balp to Naples, is of con- 
siderable length, and is probably artificial. 
Semiramis is said to have made a tunnel 
under the Euphrates at Babylon more than 
8000 years ago. 

TUR’/BAN (turband: Pers.), x head-dress 
worn by most Oriental nations. Itisof very 
various forms, but generally consjgts of a 
piece of fine cloth or linen wound round a 
cap,whicli {3 red or green, roundish on the 
top, and quilted with cotton. The Turkish 
sultan wears a turban having three heron’s 
feathers, with many diamonds and other 
precious stones. The turban of the grand 
vizier has two heron's feathers; that of 
other officers, but one. 

TUR’/BARY, in Law, the right of digging 
turf on another man's land. Common o/ 
turbary, is the liberty which a tenant enjoys 
of digging turf on the lord's waste. 

TUR’BINATED (turbinatus, conical: 
Lat), in Botany, shaped like an inverted 


‘cone; narrow at the base, and broad at the 
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apex.——In Oonchology, wreathed conically 
from a broad base & narrow or pointed 
apex. The top shéila afford examples of 
this form, 

TURBINE (turbo, a top: Lat.— because 
the machine turns round on a vertical axis 
something like a top), an hydraulic ma- 
chine, in which the water, having a con- 
siderable pressure due to the height of its 
fall, ig allowed to {issue through small 
orifices witha high velocity. The simplest, 
and probably the oldest form, is what {g 
usually termed Barker's mill; 1t may be 
described as a vertical tube, having two 
horizontal tubular arms at its lower ex- 
tremity; being in the form of an inverted 
T, and capable of revolving on ita vertical 
axis, There is an aperture near ita outer 
extremity, of each horizontal arm, at oppo- 
site sides; or the arms are bent round, so 
that apertures in the extremities are 
turned in opposite directions, Another 
form of turbine has the water flowing 
from the circumference towards the cen- 
tre, not as in the preceding form, from 
the centre to the circumference. When 
the water Hows through the apertures, 
the parts of the interior immediately oppo- 
site to them are acted upon by an wncown- 
teracted pressure; which causes a rapid 
motion in a direction opposite to that to- 
wards which the water flows, This rotatory 
motion of the apparatus is communicated to 
mill stones, &c. Improved modifications of 
the turbine, in the shape of horizontal wa- 
ter-wheels, are now used. In these, the water 
18 made to traverse curved passages, and 
by its pressure,while passing through them, 
{t moves the wheel round. They assume a 
great variety of forms; but will be easily 
understood, ff the principles just alluded to 
are bornein mind. Turbinegare applicable, 
when the fall of water {s too high, and too 
inconsiderable, for ordinary vertical water- 
wheels. 

TUR/BITH, or TUR’BETH (turpethus: 
Mod, Lat.), a substance used in the materia 
medica as a cathartic. It {gs brought from 
the Kast Indies, and is the cortical part of 
the root of a species of convolyulus._— 
Turbith mineral, the yellow precipitate 
subsulphate of mercury, called Queen's 
yellow. 

TUR’BO (Lat.), a genus of gasteropodous 
molluscs, having 3 regular turbinated shell, 
with an iridescent interior. Thetop shells 
of collectors belong to this genus, They 
are natives of tropical seas, 

TUR‘BOT, a large fat fish, the Rhombus 
maxim@s of ichthyologiats, in the family 
Pleuronectide. Belng a favourite fish for 
the table, large quantities of turbot are 
sold in the London market. It grows to 
the welght of twenty or thirty pounds. 

TOUR’DUS (athrush : Lat),tn Ornithology, 
a genus of birds, comprehending the dif- 
ferent species of thrush. 

TUR’KEY, a name given to gallinaceous 
birds of the genus Meleagris. Our domes- 
ticated bird (4. gallopavo) ia derived from 
Mexico; but the name Turkey {fs supposed 
to have been given to it In the belief that 
the bird was a native of the country so 
called. The Honduras turkoy (Af. oce ) 





is a much handsomer bird, but ia little 
known in this country. 

TUR’MERIOC, or INDIAN SAFFRON 
the root of the Qurcuma longa, a plant allied 
to the Gingers, Externally it is greyish, 
but Internally of a deep bright yellow ar 
saffron colour. Paper stained by It is used 
as a test in the laboratory ; being changed 
from yellow to brown, by free alkalies, and 
then carbonates. Turmeric has a slight 
aru@utic smell, and a bitterish taste. It Is 
used for dyeing, and, ip some cases, as 8 
medicine ; hut it is chlefly employed as a 
seasoning for ragouts and other dishes; 
and it constitutes a principle ingredient in 
curry powder. There were 2541 tons of 
turmeric imported in 1858. 

TUR‘'NERITE, a rare mineral occurring 
in s7aall crystals of a yellowish brown 
col~7ur, externally brilllant and translucent. 
It contains alumina, line, magnesia, with a 
small portion of fron and silica. 

TURN’ING, in Mechanics, a very tnge- 
nious and useful art; in which a great va- 
riety of articles are manufactured, by cut- 
ting or fashioning them while they revolve 
upon an axis or Hne, that generally remains 
immovable. Every solid substance In na- 
ture may be submitted to this process, and 
accordingly we have articles turned in the 
metals, in wood, in pottery, in stone, in 
ivory,&e. Thesimplest process of turning 
is that of the potter; who, fn the first stage 
of forming his ware, sticks a plece of soft 
clay upon a wheel, or flat table, while It re- 
volves horizontally; and in this state of ro- 
tation, he fashions it with the greatest 
facility into vessels of every description. 
But in most operations of the art the re- 
volving body is cut or shaved by applying 
a chisel, or other suitable tvol, to Its sur- 
face, while in motion ; which requiros firm- 
ness tn the action, or axts of rotation, and 
also that the tool itself should be steadily 
supported. The instrument, or apparatus 
for thes® purposes, is called a lathe. The 
art of turning is most extensively applica- 
bie in all the mechanic arts; for the hardest 
inetals, and the most ponderous articles, as 
wéll as the softest wood and the most dell- 
cate pivots in a watch, can be fashioned by 
the turning-lathe. 

TURNIP, the common name of a cruci- 
ferous plant, the Brossica ropa of botanists, 
extensively cultivated fur its esculent 
root, Turnips are a wholesome article of 
food, much in use. The large rooted va- 
rieties have been employed for fodder, 
during the winter season, from time tmine- 
morial. The Swedish turnip has a large 
rvot, of a yellowish hue, and is employed 
for feeding cattle. The plant 1s the Brag- 
sica campestris, variety ruta-baga, 

TURN’PIKES, the name given to the 
toll gates on the public roads, the ancient 
gate being a mere pole or pike. The turn: 
pike roads are forined under acts of parlia 
ment; and managed by coinmissioners, 
trustees, and surveyors. [See Roaps.) 

TURN’SOLE, in Botany, a plant of the 
genus Heliotropium ; so named because ita 
flower is supposed to turn towards tne 


sun. 
TUR’PENTINE (turpentina: Ital. ; from 
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terébinthos: Gr), a transparent resinous 
substance, procured from different species 
of the pine and fir. The best sort comes 
from North America. The method of ob- 
taining it is by making a series of incisions 
{n the bark of the tree, from which thetur- 
pentine exudes, and falls down into recep- 
tacles prepared to recelveit. English tur- 
pentine is from the Scotch fir; Venice tur- 
pentine, which is more thin and aromatic, 
{g derived from the pines lari; an@the 
common American turpentine comes from 
the penus palustris, To obtain the ol of 
turpentine, the juice is distilled with water 
in an apparatus like a common stil). 

TUR/PENTINE TREE, the Pistaucta len- 
tiscus, Mastich is obtained from its trunk, 
by making incisions Init, in the month of 
August. 

TUR'QUOISE, a mineral of a beautiful 
sky-blue colour; occurring in thin layers, 
or in rounded masses. It Js destitute of 
lustre, but susceptible of a high polish, 
and ig much nsed in jewellery; and con- 
trasts well with diamonds and pearls set in 
gold. It consists chicfly of hydrated alu- 
ninas and its colour ig probably due to 
oxides of copper and fron. 

TURTLE, the name given tosome marine 
shielded reptiles closely allted to the tortozse 
[which see}. One species, the hawk’s bill 
turtle (Caretta zmbricata), which lives in the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, yields the tor- 
toige shell of cominerce. The green turtle 
(Chelonia virzdis) found tn the tropical parts 
of the Atlantic, is the animal so much 
prized by epicures. The head and limbs are 
but slightly retractile, and the toes are en- 
tirely united and enveloped in the common 
integuments, forming a sort of paddle. 
Turtles feed on sea-weed at the bottom, but, 
ata certain season, visit the shore, for the 
purpose of depositing thelr eggs in the 
Kind, The instinct which leads the female 
turtle to the beach to Jay her eggs, renders 
them a prey toman. The fishers wait for 
them at the beginning of the night, espe- 
cially when itis moonlight; and, either as 
they come from the sea, or as they return 
after laying their eggs, dispatch them by 
hard blows from a club, or turn them 
quickly over on their backs, not giving 
them time either to defend themselves, or 
to blind thelr assailants bv throwing up 
the sand with thefr fins. When very large, 
it requires the efforts of several men to 
turn them over, and they must often om 
ploy the assistance of handspikes or levers 
for that purpose. The buckler of this 
species 1s so fint, asto render {it impossible 
for the antmal to recover the recumbent 
posture when it is once turned on its back. 

TURTLE-DOVE, the Oolumba Turtur of 
ornithologists, a summer visitor to our 
islands, where they breed, the parent birds 
sitting by turns on the eggs. The plaintive 
coo of this bird in the woods is always wel- 
come to the ear. 

TUS‘CAN ORDER, one of the orders of 
Architecture; the most anclent, the most 
maasive, and most simple of those invented 
by the Romans. 

TUSSILA’GO (tussts, a cough; and ago, I 
xt upon: Lat.—from its being considered 
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a cure for 8 cough), in Botany, a genus of 
composite plants, inquding the common 
coltsfoot. 

TUS‘SIS (Lat.), in Medicine, a cough, nat. 
ord Composite. 

TU/TENAG, or Packfong, a metallic com- 
pound brought from China, called also 
Chinese copper, or whitecopper. Jt consists 
of copper, zinc, and nickel. Zine is some- 
times called by this name in Indla, 

TUT’TO, or TUT’TI (Ital, in Music, a 
direction for all to play in full concert, 

TUT’TY, the impure oxide of zinc, col- 
lected from the chimneys of smeiting 
furnaces. 

TWELFHINDI, among the Angio- 
Saxons, men of the highest rank, who were 
assessed at 1200 shillings; and, if any injury 
were done to such persons, satisfaction was 
to be made according to thetr worth. 

TWELVE TABLES, LAWS OF THE, 
celebrated laws, framed at Rome by the 
Decemvirs A.U 0 303) They were originally 
ten, but two more Were soon added, 

TWI'LIGHT, the faint light dtffused 
through the lower portion of the atmo- 
sphere by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
from the higher portion of the atmosphere, 
after that body has set below, or before 1t 
has risen above the horlzon. The morning 
twilight begins, and the evening twilight 
ends, when the sun is about eighteen de- 
grees below the horivon. At the poles, 
whore there are six months day and six 
months night, the twilight continues about 
two months ¢ so that agreat part of the half 
year’s night is Wuminated. 

TYM’/PAN (tumpanon, a drum: Gr,), a 
part of a printing-press, consisting of a 
frame covered with parchment; on which 
the blank sheets are put in order to be Jald 
on the form to be Impressed 

TYM’PANITIS, or TYM’PANY (same 
derwv ), a disease called also Drum belly: 
and consisting in an elastic distension of 
the abd »men, ar!sing from a morbid colleec- 
tion of gas in the intestines, When caused 
by alr secreted in the abdominal cavity it is 
generally fatal. 

TYM’PANUM (same derw.), in Anatomy, 
the drum of the ear; the membranous par- 
tition which separates the auditory passage 
from the tympanic cavity, This cavity 
contains the four auditory bones, and it 
communicates with the open air by means 
of a narrow canal, called the Eustachian 
tribe,——In Arehftecture, the triangular 
zpace in a pediment enclosed by the cornice 
of its inclined sides, and the hortzoytal fillet 
of the corona; it is often decorated with 
sculpture.——In Botany, a membrane which 
sometimes stretches acroas the mouth of 
the theca of a moss, It is often styled an 
epiphragm ——Among the Greeks and Ro- 
Mans, a tympanum was a musical instru- 
ment, not unllke the tambourine, beaten 
with the hand. 

TYPE (tupos: Gr.), in Theology, & sign or 
symbol ; a figure of something to come; as, 
the paschal Jamb was a type of Christ. To 
the word tn this sense is opposed antitype, 
Christ, therefore, is the antitype——In 
Natural History, Type ia upplied to that 
varicty in a species, or species in a genus, 
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or genus in a family, which preseuts an as- 
semblage of points P ya characteristic of 
the species, genus, Or family respectively. 
TYPH-FOUNDING, the art of manufac 
turing the metal letters used by printers. 
The type, or pattern of the letter, is first 
cut ona steel punch, and then sunk in a 
matrix of brags or copper, about an inch 
and ahalf long, and thick in proportion to 
the size of the letter it is to contain. The 
fused type-métal is then poured into the 
mould, and afterwards loosened from the 
matrix merely by removing the pressure 
from the spring <A type-foundry is pro- 
vided with several furnaces, each sur- 
mounted with an iron pot containing the 
type-inetal , which usually consists of three 
parts of lead and one of antimony. The 
dexterity of the founder {s truly surpris- 
ing; for every movement is executed with 
such astonishing rapidity and precision, 
that a skilful workman will cast 500 letters 
in an hour. The types are then taken by a 
boy, whose business itis to break off the 
superfluous metal; and this ho does so ra- 
pidly as to clear three or four thousand per 
hour, From bis hands the types go to the 
rubber, who sits with a grit-stone slab on a 
table before him, and having on the fore 
and middle finger of his right hand a piece 
of tarred leather, passes each broad side of 
the type smartly over the stone, so dex- 
terouely as to be able to rub 2000 types in 
an hour The types are now conveyed to a 
boy, who sets them up in limes in a long 
shallow frame, with their faces uppermost. 
This frame, containing a full line, is put 
into the dresser’s hands, who polishes them 
on each side, cuts a groove or channel In 
the bottom of each, and renders them per- 
fectly symmetrical. Each letter is finally 
tied up in lines, and a proportionate num- 
ber of each sort being put together, a 
fount of tupe is ready for the printing-office. 
TY’PHUS (tuphos, stupor arising from 
fever: Gr), in Medicine, a spectes of con- 
tinued fever characterized by great debility, 
a tendency in the fluids to putrefaction, and 
the ordinary symptoms of fever It chiefly 
attacks those who have been weakened by 
any previous debilitating cause, or who are 
confined in unwholesome and damp situa- 
tions, It assumes various forms, as low 
putrid fever, nervous fever, jail 
fever, &c When nausea and bilious vomit- 
ing prevail it constitutes what is termed 
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U, the twenty-first letter, and the fifth 
yowel of the alphabct, is generally pro- 
nounced nearly like ew shortened or blend- 
ed; asin annuity, enumerate, mute, infuse. 
In some words, as in bull, pull, full, the 
aound of wu is that of the Italian uw, the 
French ott, but shortened. Itsother sound 
is heard in tun, run, rub, &c. Sometimes it 
{s pronounced like a double o, as in rule, 
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biltous fever. Typhus commences with ex- 
traordinary muscular and nervous debility, 
great depression of spirits, flying pains, 
sighing, a frequent, smal), hard, and flutter- 
ing pulse, a foul and brown tongue, impair- 
ed taste, As the disease progresses, thé 
debility is increased; the mouth becomes 
very foul and the breath fetid; the evacna- 
tions are extremely offensive and rapidly | 
putrify. The speech then becomes inarti- | 
culg@te muttering, and delirious; there is a 
tendency to bleeding from the nose, mouth, 
and bowels; livid spots appear on the sur- 
face, hiccup comes on, the hands and feet 
hecome cold, and death supervenes. In this 
climate it nay last three weeks or a month: 
in hot countries eight or ten days, If it does 
not terminate fatally, the symptoma begin 
to be favourable about the twelfth or four- 
teenth day It1s contagious, or infectious, 
and often epidemic. 

TYPHOON, the name given to a hurri- 
cane, or tornado in the Chinese seas. 

TYPOG’RAPHY (tupos, atype, and gra- 
pho, 1 writco: Gr... [See PRINTING )} 

TY P’OLITE (tupos, an outline; and lithos, 
a stone: Gr.), in Natural History, a stone 
or fossil which has on it impressions or 
figures of plants and animals, 

TY’RANT (turannos, literally, a master: 
Gr), one who exercises arbitrary or exces- 
sive power A monarch or other ruler who 
by injustice or crue! punishment, or the 
demand of unreasonable services, imposes 
burdens and hardships on those under his 
control, which law docs not authorize, and 
which are repugnant to the dictates of hu- 
manity —~—The word tyrant, in its original 
signification, merely meant an absolute 
ruler; but the frequent abuse of the office 
led to a different application of the word. 

TYRO'SIS (turos, cheese: Gr.) in Medi- 
cine, a disorder in the stomach occasioned 
by milk coagulating in it. 

TYTHA’ING (testha, the tenth: Sax), in 
Saxon Law, the subdivision of a Hundred, 
It was obliged to produce offenders, or re- 
pair the mischief done by them. All free 
persons above theage of twelve years were 
bound to belong to some tything. The 
limits of atything generally corresponded 
with those of a parish. It was originally 
Rupposed to be a district containing ten 
freeborn men, of whom each was pledged 
for the other. 





true. It is not often used as an abbrevia 
tion, but is put for urbis, and thus avo, 
anno urbis conditse (in the year from the 
building of Rome). 

UBIQUITA‘/RIANS (udique, everywhere: 
Tat.), in Ecclesiastical History, a sect of 
Laitherans who sprung up in Germany about 
the year 1500; and maintained that the body 
of Jesus Obrist is (whigue) omnipresent, or 






UKASE] 
in every place at the same time, and con- 
acquently in the Eucharist. 

U’KASE, in Russia, a proclamation, or 
{mpertal order published. 

UL‘CER (tdous : Lat.), in Medicine, a puru- 
lent solution of continulty, in any of the 
soft parts of the body, attended with a 
accretion of pus, orsome kind of discharge. 
Ulcers arise from a variety of causes, and 
are variously denominated ; as fistulous, ger 
grenous, cancerous, scrofilous, carious, Bc. 

ULEMA, or OULEMA (Turk.), a body of 
learned nen, are the administrators of the 
various powers centred in the person of 
the Sultan of Turkey, and presided over by 
the Grand Mufti. It consists of three de- 
scriptions of persons; the Imams who are 
minfsters of religion ; the Muftis, who are 
expounders of the law ; and the Cadis, who 
nre ministers of justice. 

ULMA’/CE, in Botany, a nat. order of 
exogenous trees and shrubs, including, 
amongst other genera, Ulmus (Elm-trees) 
and Celtis (the Nettle trees). The latter 
bear an edible drupe,sometimes called sugar 
berry. The flowers of the wlmacee have no 
petals, and appear in Joose clusters. 

UL‘/MIN (ubnus, an elm-tree : Lat), a dark 
hrown substance, which exudes from the 
bark of the elm, and othertrees. It fe con- 
sidered by some as identical with the brown 
matter of vegetable nould and turf: a sub- 
stance which greatly contributes to the 
nutriment of growing plants, 

UL'NA (the elbow: Lat.), in Anatomy, 
the larger bone of the fore-arm, reaching 
from the elbow to the wrist; it fs large at 
its upper extremity, and grows gradually 
smaller towards the wrist. Ita chlef use 
seems to be to support and regulate the 
motions of the radlus. 

DLTIMA'TUM (ultimus, the last: Lat.), 
in modern diplomacy, the final condftions 
offered for the settlement of a dispute; or 
tho basis of a treaty between two govern- 
inents. The word is also used fur any final 
proposition or condition. 

ULTRA (beyond: Zat.),a prefix to cer- 
tain words in modern politics, to denote 
those members of a party who carry their 
notions to excess. In 1793, those persons 
in France were called witra-révolution ists, 
who demanded much more than the con- 
stitution they adopted allowed. When the 
Bourbons returned to France, in 1815, the 
words wltra-royalists and ultra-liberals 
were much used, and have become common 
wherever political parties exist.——Ulira 
vires (Lat.),a Law phrase appifed when a 
trustee has done something which he was 
not authorized to do. 

ULTRAMARINE (ultra, beyond; and 
mare, the sea: Lat.), in Painting, a valuable 
pigment affording a beautiful sky-blue co- 
Jour.——Its name wltramarine is derived 
from being brought from beyond sea, that 
isto say, from Hindostan and Persia; and it 
was originally obtained only from the rare 
mineral lapis lazuli. But excellent ultra- 
marine can now he prepared artificially, 
with silicate of alumina, silicate of soda, and 
aulphuret of sodium; its colour pene due 
to the last reacting on the second. Ultra- 

marine was formerly five guineas an ounce ; 
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a very good article can now be had whole 
sale for little more than one abilli a 
pound, In 1888, 14,5627°cwt. of ultramarine, 
value 77,2681. were imported ; most probably 
the greater part of this was artificial-—— 
Ultramarine ashes, & pigment which is the 
residuum of lapis lazuli after the ultra- 
marine has been extracted. 

ULTRAMONTANE (ultra, beyond; and 
mons,a mountain : Lat.), an epithet applied 
to countries which He beyond the moun- 
tains: thus France, with regurd to Italy, is 
an ultramontane country.——In Ecclesias- 
tical matters the term is used by writers 
on this side of the Alps to express doc- 
trines extravagantly favourable to the 
power and supremacy of the popes, and 
therefore in accordance with Roman or 
rather Papal ideas, 

UL’VA (Lat), in Botany, the Green Laver 
a plant belonging to the iige. Three of 
its species grow in the sea, one in fresh 
water, and three in damp places on land. 
The Ulva thermalis grows in hot springs 
at a temperature of 117° Fahr. 

UM’'BEL (umbelia, an umbrella: Lat.), in 
Botany, a sort of inflorescence, which con- 
sists of @ number of flowerstalks or rays 
spreading from a common centre. It fs 
simple or compound; in the latter, each 
peduncle bears another series of spreading 
flowerstalks. Hence wmbellate, and wmbel- 
liferous, bearing umbels. 

UMBELLIF’ER, in Botany, a large nat. 
ord. of herbaceous plants (the Apiacew of 
some botanists), comprising those which 
have their flowers In UMBELS. They grow 
chiefly in the northern parts of the northern 
hemisphere. The carrot, celery, parsley, 
parsnip, fennel, coriander, and caraway, 
belong to this order, which also contains 
many poisonous plants, such a8 common 
hemlock and water hemlock. Others yield | 
matters which are employed in medicine, 
Buch a8 ASSAFC@TIDA, GALBANUM, and 
OPOPONAX, 

UM’BER, Jn Painting,a pigment affording 
a fine dark-brown colour. There are two 
substances used under this name; one, a 
preparation of the lignite or brown coal, 
found near Cologne; the other, called 
Turkish umber, an ochraceous fron ore, 
containing peroxide of fron, peroxide of 
manganese, silica, alumina, and water. The 
name is believed to be derived from Um- 
bria, or Spoleto, in Italy, whence it was 
first brought. It is used in two states; the 
first, its natural one, with the simple pre- 
caution of levigation, or washing; the 
second, that in which it ts fount after 
being burnt. The hues of burnt and un 
burnt umber greatly differ from each other, 
——In Ornithology, the Scopus Umbretia, 
a bird helonging to the Ardeide. It is 
distinguished from the storks by {ts com- 
pressed bill, whose trenchant column fs ex- 
panded towards the base; the nostrils are 
prolonged into a furrow, it inhabits Africa. 


UMBILICAL (umbilicus, the navel : Lat.), 
in Anatomy, an epithet for whatever per. 
tains to the navel; as umbilical vessels, 
umbilical region.—In Botany, the umbili- 
cal cord, or funiculus, ie the thread which 
connects the ovule with the placenta, 4 
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varies in length in different plants, and is 
sometimes absent. » 

UMBIL’ICATEH (same deriv.), in Concho- 
logy, an epithet applied to an univalve 
shell in which the axia of the column is 
hollow; such a shell is also styled perfora- 
ted.——In Botany, an epithet applied to a 
leaf or other part of a plant which is round, 
with a depression at the middle. 

UM'BO (Lat), the boss or protuberant 
part of a shield. 

UMBO’LDILITH, a Vesuvian mineral, 
whose primitive form is a right rectangular 
prism, with a square base. It is of a green- 
ish yellow colour, inclining to brown. 

UMB’‘RIAN, an ancient Italian language 
spoken to the north of Rome, of which a 
few fragments of a priestly literature, the 
tables of Iguvio, have been preserved. 

UN, in Philology, a particle giving to 
words to which it ia prefixed a negative 
signification, Un and in were formerly 
used indifferently for this purpose; but 
the tendency of modern usage is to prefer 
the use of ¢ in some words, where un was 
before used. It jis prefixed generally to 
adjectives and participles, but sometimes 
also to verbs, as in undend, undind, &c. 

U'NA VO'CE (Lat.), with one voice; un- 
animously. 

UN'CIAL (uneia, the twelfth of a foot: 
Lat.), pertaining to letters of a large size, 
used in ancient manuscripts. 

UN'CIFORM (uncus, a hook; and forma, 
a form: Lat.), in Anatomy, an epithet for 
the last bone of the second row of the 
carpus or wrist; 80 named from its hook- 
like process, which projects from the palm 
of the hand, 

UN'CINATE (uncinatus, furnished with 
hooke: Zat.), in Botany, hooked at the end. 

UNO'TION (unctro: Lat.), the anointing 
with consecrated oil, a practice among the 
Jews in consecrating kings and priests; 
also still in use at coronations, One of the 
seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
church. It is performed !n cases of mortal 
disease, and is called extreme unction. 

UNDERWRI’TER, one who undersigns 
a policy of insurance on a ship or its cargo, 
at a certain rate per cent. 

UNDULA’TION (undulatus, marked with 
waves: Lat.), a waving motion or vibra- 
tion; a8, the undulations of water or air. 
The undulations of a fluid are propagated in 
concentric circles.—~—In Surgery, undula- 
tion denotes a certain motion of the matter 
of an abscess when pressed, which indicates 
its magurity or fitness for opening. 

UNDU’LATORY THEORY (same deriv.), 
tin Optica, the theory according to which 
light Is transmitted by the undulations of 
an elastic medium, supposed to pervade the 
universe, [See LiagHT.)} 

UN’‘GUENT (unguens, anointing : Lat.), in 
Medicine, a soft composition used as a 
topical remedy for sores. 

UNGUIO’/ULATES (unguts, aclaw: Lat.), 
a primary division of the mammalia, in- 
cluding those which have the digits armed 
with claws, but free for the exercise of 
tcuchk on their under surface.——In Botany, 
an epithet applied to petals which have a 
broad limb attached by a narrow portion. 
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UN’GULA (8 hoof: Zat.), in Geometry, 
the section of a cylHnder, cone, or other 
solid formed by revolution, cut off by a 
plane passing obliquely through the base. 

UN’‘GULATES (same deriv.), an order of 
the class mammalia, including those which 
have the digits inclosed in hoofs, the under 
surface not being left free for the exercise 
of touch, such as the ox, the horse, and the 
elephant. 

ICGAP’SULAR (unus, one; and capsula, 
a chest: Zat.), in Botany, having one cap- 
sule to each flower, 

U'NICORN (unicornus; from unus, one; 
and cornu, & horn: Zat.), an animal with 
onehorn. According to an examination of 
the accounts given of the unicorn In ancient 
and modern times, the opinion of its fabu- 
lous character, which has prevailed since 
the time of Buffon, does not seem to rest 
on a foundation absolutely certain. Ln- 
dovicus Romanus, the traveller, declares 
that he saw two unicorns alive in the tem- 
ple of Mecca ; some assert that the animal 
is yet to be found in Thibet, and it is stated 
by Von Zach that a beast of this descrip- 
tion, the male of which has a long and 
straight horn on the forehead, is found in 
the district of the ancient Meroe. The 
animal termed a unicorn, in our version 
of the Bible, 18 considered to be the rhin- 
oceros. 

UNIFLO’ROUS (unus, one; and flos, a 
nee : Lat.), in Botany, bearing one flower 
only. 

UNIFORM’ITY, ACT OF (uniformitas ; 
from unuas, one; and forma,a form: Lat.), 
the act of parliament by which the form of 
public prayers, administration of sacra- 
ments and other rites, is prescribed to be 
observed in all the churcbes. (1 Eliz., and 
13 and 14 Car, I1.) 

UNILA’/BIATB vunue, one; and labium, a 
lip: Lat.), in Botany, having one lip only; 
as a unilabiate corolla. 

UNILAT’ERAL (unus, one; and latus, & 
side: Lat.),in Botany, an epithet for flowers 
growing only on one side of the common 
peduncle; as a unilateral raceme, 

UNILIT’ERAL (unus, one ; and Iterwm, a 
letter: Lat.), consisting only of one letter. 

UNILO/CULAR (unus, one; and loculus, 
a compartment: Lat.), in Botany, seed ves 
sels not separated into cells.——In Concho- 
logy, shells not divided into chambers. 

U'NION, or ACT OF UNION (unio, unity: 
Lat.), in Politics, the act by which Scotland 
was united to England; or by which the 
two kingdoms were incorporated into one, 
in 1706. Also, the legislative union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in 1800. The United 
States of Americaare also sometimes calied 
the Union.——iIn Architecture, harmony be- 
tween the colours in the materials of a 
puilding.——In Ecclesiastical affairs, the 
combining or consolidating of two or more 
churches into one.——Among Painters, a 
symmetry and agreement between the seve- 
ral parts of a painting.——In Surgery, union 
by the first intention signifies the process 
by which the opposite surfaces of recent 
wounds grow together, and unite without 
suppuration, when they are kept tn contact 
with each other 
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UNI’/SEXUAL (unus, one;and sexvs, sex: 
Lat.), & term applied by botanists to those 
flowers which have the stamens in one and 
the pistil in another, instead of having 
oth in the same flower. 

D'NISON (unus, one; and sonus, a sound: 
Lat.), in Music, a coincidence or agreement 
of sounds; proceeding from an equality in 
the number of vibrations made in a given 
time by a sonorous body. Unison consists 
in sameness of degree, or similarity infre- 
spoct to gravity or acuteness ; and is appli- 
cable to any sound, whether of instruments 
or of the human organs, &c. 

U'NIT (unitas, oneness: Zat.), in Mathe- 
matics, any known determinate quantity, 
hy the constant repetition of which, any 
other quantity of the same kind is mea- 


sured. 

UNITA/RIANS (same deriv.), in Eccle- 
siastical History, a sect who deny the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and ascribe divinity to 
Godthe Father only. Unitarianiem in Eng- 
land dates almost as far back as the Refor- 
mation ; and under the names of Arianism 
and Socinianiam, its followers have at 
times endured much persecution. Unita- 
tians profess to derive their views from 
Scripture, and to make it the ultimate ar- 
biter in all religious questions; and they 
assert that, interpreted according to the 
settled Jaws of language, the uniform testi- 
mony of the sacred writings is, that the 
Holy Spirit has no personal existence dis- 
tinct from the Father, and that the Son1s 
also a derived and dependent being. 

UNITED BRETHREN. [See Monra- 
VIANS } 

UNITY (unitas: Lat.), in Theology, is 
of two kinds, unity of farth and unity of 
eee Unity of faith fs an equal belief of 
the same truths of God, and possession of 
the grace of faith in like form and degrec 
Unity of spirit is the oneness which sub- 
sists between Christ and his saints; by 
which the same spirit dwells in both; 
and both have the same disposition and 


aims. 

D/NIVALVE SHELLS (unis, one; and 
valva, the Jeaf of a door: ZLat.), in Concho- 
logy, those of a single plece. 

UNIVER’SAL (untversalis, belonging to 
the whole: Lat), in Logic, a proposition 
which has the subject distributed, so that 
the predicate js declared concerning every 
thing comprehended init. It may beeither 
afirmative or negative. Thus, ‘all men are 
mortal,’ or, ‘no men are immortal.’ 

UNIVER’/SALISTS (same deriv.), a name 
sometimes given to the Armenians, as 
holding that grace is given to all men, 
without reserve ; and that its operation is 
universal, On account of holding an oppo- 
site opinion, Calvinists are denominated 
Particularista, 

U/NIVERSE (same deriv), the totality of 
space, and all its material contents and 
phenomena. Some philosophers suppose 
if to be filled with an ethereal fluid, in 
which masses of matter are equally dia- 
posed, which masses, like our sun, act as 
centres of motion, excite luminosity, and 
transfer motion and momenta to subordl- 
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being millions of millions of miles distant 
from the others. (Seq ASTRONOMY, PLA- 
NETS, &6..} 

UNIVERSITY (untversitas; Lat.),a name 
applied to a national establishment for a 
liberal education, where professors in the 
several branches of science and polite lite- 
rature are maintained, and where degrees 
or honours attached to the attainments of 
scholars are conferred. Such an estab- 
lishment is called a unzverstty, as intended 
to embrace the whole compass of study. 
The universities of Great Britain are seated 
at London, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edin- 
burgh. The University of London ts of 
receut foundation, and is composed of Uni- 
versity College and King’s College. There 
are two universities in Ireland—that of 
Dublin or Trinity College, founded hyQueen 
Elizabeth, and the Queen’s University, re- 
cently established. In their present form, 
and with their present priviloges, they are 
institutions comparatively modern. They 
sprang from the convents of regular clergy, 
or from the chaptors of cathedrals in the 
church of Rome, where young men were 
educated for holy orders in that dark pe- 
riod when the clergy possessed al} the little 
erudition which was left in Europe. They 
have long been consgidered as intended for 
general purposes; but, as a proof that they 
had this kind of ecclesiastical origin, it will 
be sufficient to observe that the pope arro- 
gated to himeelf the right of vesting them 
with all their privileges, and that, prior to 
the Reformation, every university in Ea- 
rope conferred its degrees in all the facul- 
ties by authority derived from a papal bull 
The most ancient universities in Europe 
are those of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, 
Salamanca, and Bologna; and in the two 
English universities the first-founded col- 
leges are those of University, Baliol, and 
Merton in the former, and St. Peter's in 
the latter. Oxford and Cambridge, how- 
ever, Were universities, in the original 
sense of the word, at a very early period, 
since the former flourished as a seminary 
of learning in thereign of Alfred the Great, 
and the latter, if we may credit its histo- 
rians, at apcriod still earlier. A university 
was at first intended merely to supply in 
struction and confer degrees; the students 
resided, at their own expense, in halls, &c. 
Subsequently, colleges were founded by 
charitable or munificent persons for the 
entire or partial support of those who were 
unable to maintain themselves (seq Col- 
LEGH); and finally, when the colleges be- 
came the residence also of independent 
students, the halls were for the most part 
abandoned. The general arrangements of 
a British university may be pretty well 
understood from those of Oambridge. In 
this university every college ig in itself a 
corporate body, and governed by ita own 
statutes, which must, however, concur with 
the gcneral laws of the university. Each 
of the colleges sends deputies both fur the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government, and the place of their meet- 
ing is termed the senate-house, All the 
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cutive part of it, are chosen by the senate, 
the principal of whom is the chancellor. 
He is expected to protect and preserve all 
the rights and privileges of the institution, 
and to see that strict and impartial justice 
is administered in every case to the mem- 
bers. The office ia entrusted to noblemen 
of the highest rank. The Vice-chancellor’s 
office is explained by his title; he acta asa 
magistrate for the university and county, 
and must be the head of some college. 
The regents elect two proctors, who are 
officers of the peace, and superintend the 
behewiour and discipline of all the pupils. 
‘eehough there are some particular parts 
“of the duties of these officers which may be 
considered very unpleasant, yet they must 
be masters of arts, and are regenta by virtue 
of their office. There are two courts of law 
in the university of Cambridge, viz. the 
consistory court of the chancellor, and the 
consistory court of the commissary. The 
university senda two members to the im- 
perial parllament of the United Kingdom, 
who are chosen by the collective body of 
the senate. A Council, termed the unt- 
versity council, appointed for various pur- 
poses, is composed by a Grace of the senate, 
and a solicitor {s nominated by the vice- 
chancellor. The Syndics, chosen from the 
members of the senate, conduct all special 
affairs, such as framing laws, regulating 
fees, and inspecting the library, the print- 
ing, buildings, &c.&c. A Degree cannot be 
conferred without passing a Grace fur the 
puipose, All the professors of the sciences 
are ullowed stipends, which are derived 
from various sources, composed of the 
university chest, sums from government, 
or from estates appropriated for that pur- 
pose. At the first institution of the uni- 
versity, professorships, or readerships in 
the different arts and sciences, were estab- 
lHshed; but these university officers are no 
longer the main sources of instruction. 
The several colleges and halls which com- 
pose the acadeniical body, have each its 
own private regulations for the education 
of its members, but all contribute to the 
university education. The degrees {n Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are differently named, 
or arrived at, in different succession in the 
different faculties ; but degrees in Theology 
and Medicine can be obtained only after 
the acquisition of certain degrees in Arts. 
UPAS TREN, the Antiaris tomcaria of 
botanists, nat. order Artocarpacee, a tree 
rendered famous for its poisonous qualities, 
which, however, have been very much ex- 
agaermMed. Tt was long beileved in Europe 
that there was but a single tree, which was 
situated In a valley in Java. Its pestilential 
qualities were said to be ao destructive, 
that neither herb nor animal could live 
within many miles of {ts circle, and that 
none but criminals, few of whom ever lived 
to return, were sent to gather poison from 
it. But it ia now known to he merely a 
tree with secretions which contain strych- 
nine, but do not affect the atmosphere 
around, It is nearly allied to the BREAD 
FRUIT TREE and the Cow TREE. The upas 
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the height of sixty or seventy, or evén 
eighty feet; near the surface of the ground 
it spreads obliquely, like many of our forest 
trees. The bark is whitish, slightly burst- 
ing into longitudinal furrows. Near the 
ground this bark is, in old trees, more than 
half an inch thick, and, when wounded, 
yields copiously the milky juice from which 
the poison is prepared. 

UP’/LAND, a term for land elevated above 
the@meadows and plaina which He on the 
banks of rivers, near the sea, or between 
hills, It is opposed to Meadow, Marsh, 
Swamp, &c.; and, like Downs, or a gentle 
hilly country, uplands are particularly valu- 
able as affording pasture for sheep. 

U'RANITE, in Mineralogy, a phosphate 
of copper and uranium. It is of a pale gold 
colour, or yellowish brown; sometimes of 
an apple-green or emerald hue; and occurs 
crystallized in rectangular prisms, or tn 
imperfect octahedrons. 

URA'NIUM (ouranos, the heavens: Gr.), 
a metal discovered in the minerals called 
pechhbiende and uranite. lt is either a black 
coherent powder or a white malleable metal, 
according to the state of aggregation. It 
is very combustible when exposed to heat, 
and unites very violently with chlorine and 
with sulphur. 

URANOL/OGY (ouranos, the heavens; 
and logos, a discourse; Gr.), a discourse or 
treatise on the heavens; or,in other words, 
the science of Astronomy. 

URA’‘NUS (ouranos, heaven: Gr.), the 
Georgium Sidus, or Herschel, a planet be- 
longing to our system. Its distance from 
the sun is 1,800 millions of miles. Its 
sidereal revolution is performed in ahout 
eighty-four Julian years. Its orbit ia in- 
clined to the Ecliptic at an angle of only 
46’ 284, Its diameter is 85,300 miles; Its 
bulk efghty times that of the earth; its 
density only one-fifth that of our globe, 
A motion of revolution round its axis has 
not been made out, but doubtless it exists, 
Only four satellites have been seen, but 
possibly there are more, These satellites 
present the remarkable peculiarities that 
the planes of their orbits are nearly perpen- 
dicular to the ecliptic, and that their orbital 
motions are retrograde, that is, they move 
round their primary from east to west. 

VRAKI’, OURARI, CURARI, or WOORALY, 
the Indian names of 8 VirujJent poison pre- 
pared by the Indians of South America 
from the wood of the Strychnos toxvfera; a 
tree growing in the interior of trcplcal 
America. A dart tipped with the poison 
and blown through a tube of wood, can be 
made, by the unerring aim of the red man, 
to take fatal effect on birds and small 
animals at a distance of Afty or sixty yards, 
The tree belongs to the same genus aa that 
yielding nux vomica, from which strychnine 
is prepared, 

URCH/OLATE (urceolus, a little pitcher: 
Lat), in Botany, an epithet for a corolla 
which is expanded at the middle, but con- 
tracted above and below, whilst the limb is 
small. 

UREA (ouron, urine : Gr.),a crystallizable 


tree has a stem which is cylindrical, per- | substance, held in solution in the urine, 
pondicular, and rises completely naked to It consists of carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen 
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URETER (ourétér: Gr., in Anatomy, 
the membranous canal which conveys the 
urine from each kidney to the urinary 
bladder. 

URETHRA, in Anatomy, a membranous 
canal or tube which serves as a passage for 
the discharge of the urine, 

U‘RIO ACID, in Chemistry, an acid which 
Is always present tn human urine and in 
the excrement of serpents. It constitutes 
one of the most common forms of uriffary 
calculi, and of the red gravel or sand 
voided in certain morbid conditions of 
the urine. Uric acid consists of carbon, 
oxjgen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. Urate 
of soda is the chief conatituent of chalk 
stones, gouty concretions in the joints, 
and, when obtained pure, is a snow-white 
powder, 

URIM, a Hebrew word signifying a Jumi- 
nary, and hence sire. It is connected in its 
signification with the word thummim ; both 
together signify light and perfection. They 
were precious stones fn the high priest's 
vestments. (See THUMMIM.) 

URN (urna: Lat.), in Antiquity, a kind 
of vase of a roundish form, but largest in 
the middle, destined to receive the ashes 
of the dead. The substances employed in 
the construction of these vessels are nu- 
merous. Amongst them are gold, bronze, 
glass, terra cotta, marble, and porphyry. 
Many urna have been discovered bearing 
inscriptions; others with the name only of 
the person whose remains they contained. 
The Romans derived the form of their urn 
from the Greeks, who did not, however, use 
urns as receptacles of the ashes of the dead. 
It was also customary with the Romans to 
put the names of those who were to engage 
at the public games into urna, taking them 
in the order in which they were drawn out. 
Into such a vessel also they threw the 
tickets containing their votes at elections. 
——The urna was also a Roman measure 
for liquids, containing about three gallons 
and a half, wine meagure. It was half the 
amphora. 

R/BA (ursus, the hear: Lat.), in Astro- 
nomy, the name of two northern constella- 
tions; namely, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, 
the Great and Little Bear. 

UR’/BIDA, afamily of fer@, comprising 
the bears, racoon, coatimondi, &c. 

UR/SULINES, or NUNS OF ST URSULA, 
a sisterhood founded by Angela of Brescia, 
in 1537, At first they were not bound to 
the rules of the monastic life, but devoted 
themselves merely to the education of chil- 
dren. They were formed into au order by 
Gregory XITI. in 1577. 

URTI'CA MARIVNA (Sea nettle: Lat.), an 
ojd name for the species of MEDUSA, ur 
jelly-fish. 

U‘SANCE (Fr.), in Commere, the time 
fixed for the payment of bills of exchange, 
reckoned either from the day on which the 
bill 18 accepted, or from that of its date, 
varying in different countries, and thus 
called because wholly dependent on wsage. 
The usance between London and Paris is 
one calendar month; hence a bill drawn 
there on the 3nd of July at one wsance is, 
on account of tho three days’ grace, payable 
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in Paris on the 5th of August. A bil) Js 
often drawn for a pegiod of two or more 
usances, 

USE, in Law, originally meant an equt- 
table right to take the rents and profit of 
land, the ownership of which was vested, 
through confidence,in another, The system 
of uses was introduced into this country 
from the civil law, about the time of Ed- 
ward LII., by the eccleslastics, who, to avoid 
the statute of mortmain, caused convey- 
ances to be made, not directly to them- 
selves, but to lay persons as trustees for 
them. This custom of conveying to trustees 
s00n became very general. It was, how- 
ever, at once put an end to as far as it 
regarded religious houses, but has been 
since regulated, for other purposes, by 
statute, 

USH’ER (huisster, a door keeper: Fr.), 
one who has charge of a door.——The Cen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod is an officer 
of the order of the Garter, who is also an 
officer of the House of Lords, where he is 
constantly in attendance. He is chief of 
the gentlemen ushers who wait in the sove- 
reign’s presence chamber. Usher also sig- 
nifies an assistant to aschoolmaster ; where 
it seems to refer to his office of introducing 
the scholars to learning. 

USTULA’‘TION (ustulo, I scorch: Lat,), 
in Metallurgy, the operation of expelling 
one substance from another by heat.——In 
Old Pharinacy, the roasting or torrefying of 
moist substances over a gentle fire, 80 48 to 
prepare them for pulverisation. 

USUCAP’TION (usus, 8 making use of; 
and captto,a taking : Lat), in the Civil Law, 
the acquisition of the title or right to pro 
perty by the undisputed possession and en- 
joyment of it for a certain time prescribed 
by law 

U‘SUFRUCT (usus, a using ; and fructus, 
proceeds: ZLazt.), in the Clvil Law, the tem- 
porary use or enjoyment of lands or tene- 
ments; or the right of receiving the fruits 
and profits of an inheritance, without di- 
minishing its substance. It is alfenable, 
and therefore differs from use, which can 
be enjoyed only personally. 

U'SURY (usura: Lat.), acompensation or 
reward for money lent. In this sense it is 
merely equivalent to interest, In the com- 
mon business of life, however, it rarely has 
this signification, but is chfefly used in an 
odious sense, to express an exorbitant rate 
of interest. The Jews were not allowed 
to take interest from one another. The 
Romans allowed 1 per cent. per qonth, 
and punished excessive usury, Theamount 
of legal interest in England was fixed by 
various statutes, and all contracts made 
for the payment of a higher interest were 
absolutely void. But the usury laws have 
recently been repealed, and now the rate of 
interest 18 a free matter of negotiation, 
except in the case of pawnbrokers. Where 
interest becomes payable, and no rate has 
been agreed on, 65 per cent. is the rate al- 
lowed by law. 

UTILITARIANISM (utilitas, usefulness: 
Lat.), is the creed which considers utility, 
or the greatest happiness principle, to be 
the foundation of morals. ‘It holds,’ says 
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Mr. J. 8. Mill, who has recently written a 
‘ittle book on the subject, ‘that actions are 
right in proportion am they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce 
the reverse of happiness.’ 

UTO’PIA, the name of an imaginary 
{sland described {n the celebrated work of 
Sir Thomas More (composed in Latin, and 
published at Louvain, in 1516), in Which 
was found the utmost perfection in Jaws, 
politics, and social arrangements. The 
word is now used to signify a state of ideal 
perfection. 

UTRICULA/RIA (utriculua, a dim.of uéer, 
a bladder: Zat.—from the little bladders 
which often accompany the leaves,and serve 
to float the plant), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. Lentibulariacea. They have 
























V, the twenty-second letter of the alpha- 
bet, is a labial articulation, nearly allied to 
f, being formed by the same organs; but v 
is vocal and / is aspirate, and this consti- 
tutes the principal difference between 
them. V has one sound only, as in vain, 
very, vote, vanity. Though v and w have as 
distinct uses as any two letters in the al- 
phabet, they were formerly considered as 
one Jetter; it was only in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century that the pecullarity 
came to be marked. U has since been 
used as a vowel, and V asa consonant; but 
in some encyclopadias and dictionaries the 
absurd practice of arranging together the 
words which begin with these letters is 
still continued. As a numera), V stands 
for 5; and with a dash over it, for 5000. 

VACA'TION (vacatio, » being free from 
duty: Zat.), in Law, the period between 
the end of one term and the beginning of 
another: and the same in the universities. 
It also denotes the time when a sec or 
other spiritual dignity is vacant. During 
the vacation of a bishopric the dean 
ihe chapter are guardians of the spiritu- 
alftiea, 

VACOINA'TION (vaccinus, helonging to 
cows: Lat), in Medicine, inoculation with 
the cow-pox, intended as a preservative 
against infection from the small-pox. (See 
Cow-Pox.) 

VAGIN'IUM (Lat), in Botany, a genus 
of plants, nat. ord. Vaccinacew. The species 
are shrubs or trees, as the bilberry, cran- 





























berry, &c. 

VAO'UUM Lat.), in Physics, a space de- 
void of all matter; and generally conceived 
by the ancients to exist. The question 
whether there {s such a thing as an abso- 
lute vacuum in nature or not, has abba 
rise to disputes among philosophers in all 
ages. The Torricellian vacuum is produced 
by filling a tube, hermetically sealed at one 
end, with mercury, inverting it into a cup 
of the same fiuld, and allowing it to descend 
till it is counterbalanced by the pressure 
of the atmosphere, as in the barometer in- 
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been called in English bladderwort, having 
small tuberous roots like the potato. 

U’'VULA (a dim, of uva: Lat.),in Ana- 
tomy, a soft, round, spongy body suspended 
from the palate, near the foramina of the 
nostrils, over the glottis. Its principal use 
is to break the force of the cold air, and 
prevent its entering too precipitately intc 
the lungs. When enlarged or relaxed by 
disease, it is sometimes necessary to am- 
pu a part of it, on account of the 
obstacle it presents to deglutition, and 
the tickling cough and retching which it 
causes, 

U'VULA-SPOON, in Surgery, an instru- 
ment to be held just under the uvula for 
the purpose of conveying any substance 
into the cavity behind. 
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vented by Torricellf. It is the most pex 
fect vacuum with which we are acquainted, 
Until recently, modern philosophers be- 
Neved that the planeta moved in an abso- 
lute vacuum, but recent observations lead 
them to doubt that thisis the case; for, after 
the most careful allowance has been made 
for the attractions of the planets, and the 
effect of all other known causes of disturb- 
ance on Encke's comet, the successive re- 
turn of that body to its perihelion are 
accomplished in periods that are constantly 
diminishing, which is just what would 
occur if {t moved in a medium that offered 
& small resistance to its motion, It its, 
however, difficult to reconcile the existence 
of sucha medium with the fact that, during 
the last 2000 yeara of observation, no ap- 
preciable effect has been produced on the 
motions of the larger planets. This, how- 
ever, proves that the resistance, if any, 
must be feeble, rather than that it does not 
exist, If there is, in reality, such a 
medium, a time must inevitably come when 
all the planets, satellites, and comets will 
be precipitated into the sun. 

VA‘DE IN PACE (go in peace: Lat.), the 
words in which sentence of starvation to 
death, for certain offences, was pronounced 
in monasteries. The bones of persons who 
seem to have perished in this way are occa- 
sionally found among the ruins of conven- 
tual buildings; but Fleury, in his ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History,’ describes the vade in nace 
as perpetual solitary imprisonment. 

VA'DE-MECUM (go with me: Lat.), a 
book or other article which a person con- 
stantly carries about with him. 

VA‘'GINATED (vagina, a sheath: Lat.), in 
Botany, sheathed; as a stem is sometimes 
invested by a leaf-stalk. 

VAGI’NOPEN’NOUS (vagina, a sheath, 
and penna, awing: Lat.), having the wings 
covered with a hard case or sheath ; as vae- 
ginopennous insects. 

VAIR (varius, spotted: Lat), in He. 
raldry, one of the furs employed in blazon. 
ing; supposed to represent the skin of 
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Bmal! squirrel.—— Vairy is the pattern of 
vair, with more than two colours.—— When 
the bases of figures having this fur in 
two colours are so ranged as to meet each 
other, it is called countervair. 

VALENTINE’S DAY, the 14th of Febru- 
ary, & featival in the calendar tn honour of 
St Valentine, who, according to the legend, 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of the 
emperor Clandius. There are no circum- 
atances in the life of the saint which geeem 
likely to have given origin to the custom 
of choosing valentines, or writing to them, 
as is done about the time of his festival; 
and it is believed that the practice is one 
of olden date, substituted for a pagan ob- 
gpervance, by which boys and girls drew 
each other’s names on the 15th of February, 
a day sacred to Juno Februata. The refor- 
mers attacked the custom, and St. Francis 
de Sales introduced the drawing of lots for 
patron saints instead of it. 

VALE’RIAN, a plant of the genus Valeri- 
ana, of which there are many species The 
root of the Valerzana oficenalia has an acrid 
and somewhat bitter taste, and a strong dis- 
agieeable odour. It has been Jong extolled 
asan efficacious remedy in epilepsy; and is 
found serviceable in a varicty of nervous 
complaints, but more especially in epilep- 
tic and hysterical affections. Cats are ex- 
ceeding]; fond of the smell) of its root, 80 
that {tis difficult to preserveit in a garden; 
they seem to be Intoxicated by it ; and rat- 
catchers employ its routs to draw the rats 
together, as they do of! of anfse., 

VALHAL’‘LA, or WALHAL’‘LA (the hall 
of those who died by violence: Scand), the 
palace of immortality in the Scandinavian 
inythology, inhabited by the souls of 
heroes slain in battle. The name is also 
given to an edifice in the Grecian style, 
erected by Ludwig I. of Bavaria, near Ra- 
tisbon on the Danuhe, for the purpose of 
assembling within {ts walls the busts and 
atatues of all the great men that Germany 
has produced. 

VALO/REM, or AD VALOREM (Lat), 
ena to the value; as, an ad valorem 

uty. 

VAL/UE (Fr.; from valeo, I am worth: 
Lat), Commerce, the price or worth of 
any purchasable commodity. The intrinerc 
value denotes the real and effective worth of 
a thing, and Is used chiefly with regard to 
money, the nominal value of which may be 
raised or lowered at the pleasure of the 
sovereign; but its real or intrinsic value, 
depending wholly on its weight and purity, 
is notat all affected. The value of commo- 
dities {s regulated principally by the com- 
parative facility of their production, and 
partly on the relation of the supply and de- 
mand. But many other causes operate to 
raise or depreciate the value of an article; 
ag monopolies, fashion, new inventions, 
the opening of new markets, or the stop- 
page of commercial intercourse through 
war, &c. And, in fact, in all countries 
where merchants are possessed of large 
capitals, and where they are left to be 
guided in the use of them by their own dis- 
cretion and foresight, the prices of commo- 
adfties will frequently be very much influ- 
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enced, not merely by the actual occurrence 
of changes in the accuatomed relation of 
the supply and demat.d, but by the mere 
anticipation of them.—— Value, in another 
sense, denotes those properties ina thing 
which render it useful or estimable, thus, 
for instance, the real value of iron is far 
greater than that of gold. 

VALVE (valva, the leaf ofa door: Lat.), 
in Anatomy, a membranous partition with- 
in the cavity of certain vessels of the boay, 
to afford a passage to fiuids in one direc- 
tion, and prevent their reflux towards the 
place from whence they came.——In Bo- 
tany, & capsule ora calyx is said to be val- 
vular when the pleces composing !t touch at 
their edges.——In Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
&e., ig.a kind of jid or cover of a tube or 
vessel so contrived as to open one way, 
but which, the more forcibly it is pressed 
the other way, shuts the closer on the aper- 
ture; 80 that it admits the entrance of a 
fluid into the tube or vessel], hut prevents 
its return; or admits its escape, but pre- 
vents its re-entrance.——Safety-valve ig a 
valve in a boiler that opens to allow the 
escape of steam at a pressure below the 
strength of the boiler, by which the boiler 
18 prevented from bursting. It ig Joaded 
with a weight proportional to the area of its 
opening, and dependent on the highest pres- 
sure Which is to be allowed in the boiler. 
It is sometimes made of a metal, which, if 
the valve by any accident adheres to its 
seat (see STEAM-ENGINE], melts and allows 
the steam to escape, when the pressure, and 
therefore the temperature, rise beyond a 
cettain point.——Valrcs, jn Conchology, the 
principal pieces of which a shell is com- 
posed. They give rise to the distinction 
into univalves, or such as have only one 
piece; bivalves, such as have two pieces; 
and multivalzes, such as have three or more 
pieces, (See CONCHOLOGY.] 

VAM’PIRE, a blood sucking spectre. A 
belief in the existence of such beings 
existed very commonly, in times of super- 
stition, among various nations of Europe. 
About a century ago, an epidemic dread of 
Vampires prevailed in Hungary to such an 
exfent as to afford one of the most extra- 
ordinary examples of credulity and 8) ste- 
matic self-delusion on record.——In Zoo- 
logy, a species of large bat, the Vampyrus 
Spectrum, a native of South America. It 
has been asserted that it sucks the blood of 
animals 80 as to cause their death ; but the 
truth, says Cuvier, xppears to be, that it in- 
fiicts only small wounds, which may proba- 
bly become inflammatory and gang;enous 
from the influence of theclimate. Another 
South American blood-sucking bat, a spe- 
cies of Desmodus, is much dreaded by 
horses, 

VAM’PLET, in Archaeology, a piece of 
steel, formed like a funnel, which was 
placed on tilting spears just before the hand 
to secure it, and might be taken off nt plea 
sure, 

VANA'DIUM, a metal found in the iron 
ore of Taberg in Sweden, and tn lead ore 
from Wanlockhead in Scotiand, It is white 
with ametallic Justre, brittle, and difficult 
to be reduced; ia not oxidized by air or 
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water ; is not attacked by sulphuric, hydro- 
chioric or hydrofluggic acid; but dissolves 
in nitric, and nitro-hydrochloricacid, yield- 
ing with them solutions of a dark blue 
colour. Its equivalent is 68°6, The tritoxide 
of vanadium possesses acid properties and 
{a known as vanadic acid. 

VAN'DALS, a ferocious race, who are be- 
Heved to have come originaliy from Scan- 
dinavia. They seem to have differed onls 
in name frum the Goths, whose language 
they spoke. They settled in the north of 
Germany, between the Elbe and the Vistula. 
During the 4th and 5th centuries they be- 
came very powerful; and, under Genseric, 
their king, overran Spain, Gaul, and Italy. 
They subsequently established themselves 
in Africa; but were eventually subdued hy 
Belisarius, the celebrated Roman general 
in the reign of Justinian, who took their 
king Gelimer, prisoner, and carried him to 
Constantinople in triumph. 

VANE (vaene: Belg.), or WEATH’ER- 
COCK a light body, generally in the form 
ofa thin plate, which is placed onaspindle 
at the top of a building, and by turning 
with the wind, points to the part from 
whieh it blows,——In ships, a piece of bunt- 
ing used for the same purpose. 

VANIL’/LA. This delightful aromatic, so 
much employed to flavour chocolate and 
confectionary, is the dried fruit of orchi- 
daceous plants (Vanilla planifolia, and other 
species of the genus), growing in the West 
Indies, and thence introduced into Java 
and other hot countries. The fruit is from 
six to ten inches long, and from a quarter 
to half an inch broad. Itis of adark brown 
colour, After being carefully dried (by 
which operation it is reduced to about one 
hundredth part of {ts original weight) it is 
packed in air-tight metal cases for exporta- 
tion. In the West Indies the flower Is fer- 
tilized by means of insects, but elsewhere 
artificial fertilization must be resorted to. 

VA/POUR (vapor: Lat,). When liquids 
und some solids are heated, they are chang- 
ed into elastic fluids, called vapours. Va- 
pours differ from gases or permanently 
elastic fluids, in not retaining their seriform 
state at the temperature of the atmosphere, 
A liquid in the state of vapour is invisi- 
ble, When cooled, it assumes the liquid 
state, as mist or fog, and becomes visible. 
Different substances are changed into va- 
pours, withvery different degrees of facility. 
Fluids are generally more volatile than 
solids, but there are exceptions; camphor 
aud sgme other solids evaporate at com- 
mon t@mperatures; the fixed ols, sulphuric 
acid, &c., require a high temperature for 
evaporation ; arsenic and sa] ammoniaceva- 
porate without previously assuming the li- 
quidform, Vapours always occupy a greater 
space than the substances whence they are 
produced ; a cubicinch of water evaporated 
at an atmospheric pressure of thirty inches 
of mercury, produces nearly 1700 cubic 
inches of vapour. Vapours derived from 
different substances vary in density. Con- 
sidering the density of atmospheric air as 
1000, that of aqueous vapour at the level of 
the sea, under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, will be represented by 625; 


that of alcohol vapour by 1613; and that 
of ether by 2586. Hence a vapour such as 
ether, boiling at a lower temperature than 
water, would not be an economical substi- 
tute for water in the boiler of a steam 
engine; since a larger quantity must be 
evaporated to fill the same space of cylin- 
der, and therefore to produce the same 
amount of motion ;—a cubic inch of ether 
produces only 448 cubic inches of vapour, 
white a cubic inch of water produces 1696, 
All pure vapours, for every increase of 
temperature equal to one degree Fahr. in 
crease by the ,2,th of the bulk they occupy, 
at 320 Fahr. The greater the pressure under 
which vapour is produced, the higher the 
temperature required to produce it; and 
this pressure may be derived, as in the 
steam boller, from the pressure of the va- 
pour itself, or the surface of the fluid from 
which it has risen. Ata pressure of only 
0°068 inches of mercury, water evaporates 
ata temperature of 2°; at a pressure of 
0'2 inches, it evaporates at a temperature 
of 32°; at a pressure of 1°98 inches, it eva- 
porates at a temperature of 1029; ata pres- 
sure of 30 inches, it evaporates at a tem- 
perature of 212°, &c. Equal weights of a 
given vapour at any temperature con- 
tain equal quantities of heat, and are ca- 
pable of producing the same mechanical 
effect. 

VA’/POUR BATH, a contrivance for pro- 
ducing a profuse perspiration by exposing 
the body to the steam of hot water; the ef- 
fect being usually increased by friction. 
The general result of this process is to relax 
the body, remove obstructious of the skin, 
alleviate pain and spasmodic contractions, 
and promote sleep. Inthe vapour bath, the 
stimulant power of heat is modified and 
ens by the moisture diffused through 
the air. 

VA/RIABLE QUAN'TITIES (variabilis, 
changeable: Lat), in Geometry and Analy- 
tics, such as are continually either increas- 
ing or diminishing, according to a certain 

i law; fin opposttion to those which are con- 
stant and unchangeable, 

VARIA'TION (variatio: Lat.), in Geo- 
graphy and Navigation, a deviation of the 
magnetical needle from the true north 
point ; called also declination, which are dc- 
pendcnt on the earth’s motion, and a sub- 
ordinate electrical action.——In Grammar, 
change in the termination of nouns and ad- 
jectives, constituting what is called case, 
number, and gender.—— Variation, in Music, 
the different manner of playing or singing 
the same air or tune, by subdividing the 
notes into several others of less value, or 
by adding grace, &c.; yet so that the air 
itself may be discovered through all! its eme- 
bellishments.—— Variation of the moon, in 
Astronomy, an inequality in the moon's 
motion, depending on her angular distance 
from the sun. It is due to that part of the 
sun’s disturbing force which {a at right an- 
wiles to the radius vectors, and which acce- 
lerates the moon, from quadratures to 
syzygies; but retards it from syzygies ta 
quadratives, It was not observed by the 
ancient astronomers. 

VARICEL’LA (varioula, the dim. of varia, 








VARICOSH | 
a dilated vein : Lat.), in Medicine, the Ohick- 


en fs 

+A RICOSE (varicosus : Lat.), in Medicine, 
an epithet applied to veins of the body that 
are permanently distended. 

VA'RICUS (Lat.), in Conchology, ridges 
on the outside of a shell which indicate the 
different stages of growth. 

VARIETY (varietas: Lat.), in Natural His- 
tory, a technical term applied toa race of 
animals and plants that differ from the¢ype 
by constant characters, Intermediate links 
connect the aberrant forms with the normal 
ones, Otherwise the race would take rank as 
a distinct species, 

VARI‘OLA (vario, I varlegate: JZat.). 
(See SMALL-POX.] 

VARI'OLITE (vario, I variegate: Lat. ; 
and lithos,a stone: Gr.), in Mineralogy, a 
kind of porphyritic rock, In which the im- 
bedded substances are imperfectly crystal- 
lized, or are rounded, giving the stone a 
spotted appearance. It is an aggregate of 
felspar and quartz. 

VARIO’/RUM EDITIONS (variorum, of 
different persons: Lat.), in Literature, edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, in 
which the notes of different commentators 
are inserted. 

VA‘'RIX (ZLat.), in Medicine, an uneven 
swelling or dilatation of a vein. 

VAR'NISH (vernis: Fr.), a fluid which, 
when spread thinly over a solid surface, 
forms a coating fmpervious to air and 
moisture ; and generally gives {t a sniooth 
and polfshed appearance. Varnishes are 


formed by dissolving substances, which are 
almost always resinous, in rectified alcohol, 
or in fixed or volatile oils; thus producing 
spirit varnishes, or oil varnishes. The re- 
sing most generally used are Turpentine, 
Copal, Lac, Mastic, Elem{, Sandarach, Am- 


ber, Benzoin, Anime, Gamboge, Dragon's 
blood, Caoutchouc, and Asphaltum. 

VARRO'NIAN SATIRE, a species of 8a- 
tire 80 called froin the learned Varro, who 
frat composed it. The style was free and 
unconfined, containing both prose and 
verse, intermixed according to the fancy 
of the writer. 

VAS/OULAR (vasculum, a small vessel: 
Lat.), pertaining to the vessels of animal 
or vegetable bodies.—— Vascular System, in 
Botany, that portion of the tissue of plants 
which forms canals serving fur the convey- 
anoe of fluid and air, 

VASE (vasum: Lat.), in Architecture, an 
ornament placed on cornices, socles, or 
pediments, representing such vessels as 
the ancients used in sacrifices, &c. The 
Grecian artists gave to every vase the shapo 
best adapted to its use, and most agreeable 
to the eye. A great number of these vessels 
have been preserved to the present day, 
and offer to artists models of the most 
beautiful forms. In Etruria and other parts 
of Italy there have been exhumed many 
vases which had been in household use. 
These were distinguished according to 
their employments by Greek names; thus 
vases for holding wine or ofl were called 
Amphora, Pelice, aud Stamnos; those for 
water with three handles, Hydria andCalpis; 
those used for mixing wine ata banquet, 
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Orater, Colebe, and Onybaphon; those for 
pouring, Oenochoe, Olpe. , Proclius ; 
those for drinking, @antharus, Cyathus 
Oylix, Phiala, Scyphos, Hotkion, Oeras, an 
Rhyton; those for unguentsa, Alabastra. 
Many of these vases are figured in Denn1s’s 
Etruria ——Among florists, the calyx of a 
plant, as the tulip, is called a vase. 

VA‘STOUS (large: Lat.), in Anatomy, the 
name of two muscles; namely, the vastus 
externus and internus, situated on the outer 
and inner side of the thigh. 

VAT’ICAN, a magnificent palace of mo- 
dern Rome, built upon the Vatican hill, 
from which it derives its name. A building 
on this site was {uhabited by Charlemagne 
in 800. The present pile has been irregu- 
jarly enlarged, by a long series of popes. 
It adjoins the church of 8t. Peter, and is of 
vast extent, the number of rooms being at 
least 4,422, It containsa magnificent col- 
lection of antiquities, paintings, frescoes, 
&c., with a noble library, exceedingly rich 
in manuscripts. The museum of statuary 
alone is about a mile in length, 

VAU'DOIS (Waldensgs : Mod. Lat.), the in- 
habitants of certain valleys on the south 
side of the Alps, from which they derive 
thelr name, and who are to be distinguished 
from those Waldenses who were the fol- 
lowers of Peter Waldo. The Vaudois main- 
tained the purity of their doctrines many 
ages before the Reformation; and, on ac- 
count of it, suffered various persecutions ; 
being at one time expelled from their pos- 
sessions, which, however, they afterwards 
recovered by force. Their number is, at 
present, about 30,000. 

VAULT (volta: Ital.), in Architecture, 
an arched roof, of which the materials 
support and sustain each other; it may be 
circular, elliptical, &c. When its section 
rises higher than a semicircle, a vault is 
surmounted ; when not so high it is swur- 
based. 

VAV’ASOR, an ancient title of nobility 
in England ; said by Camden to be next be- 
low a baron. It was used in France to 
signify those who held immediately 'inder 
the higher nobility. In the Freu‘h ro- 
mances {t meant a poor gentleman. 

VECTOR (a carrier: Jat.), oy radius 
vector, in Astronomy, a straight line which 
is supposed to be drawn from the centre of 
a planet to the centre of the sun.——In 
Geometry, a straight line drawn from the 
focus of a conic section to any point of the 
curve. 

VE’DAS, the sacred writings of the Hin- 
doos, of great antiquity but uncertaife date, 
belleved by the Brahmins to have been 
revealed by Brahma. They are in Sanscrit, 
and, though forming one work, they are 
divided into four parts, viz. Rig Veda, 
Yajur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atharvana 
Veda. They are regarded a8 cuntaining 
the true knowledge of God, of hig religion, 
and his worsbip. ‘Each Veda cunaiste of 
two parts—the Mantras, consisting of 
prayers, hymns, and invocations; and the 
Brahmanas, comprising precepta which in- 
culcate religious duties, maxims explaining 
these precepts, and theological arguments. 
They are undoubtedly the moat ancient 
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compositions in the whole range of Sanscrit 
literature. Their obscurity, and the obso- 
lete dialect in whi€h they are written, are 
euch ag to render the reading of them diffi- 
cult even to a Brahmin. The word Vedanta 
signifies view or object of theVedas. Under 
this name there is an ancient work in Sans- 
crit, eaid to have been composed 2,000 years 
ago, and to contain an abstract or quintes- 
sence of all the Vedas. The great authority 
for its doctrine {s the collection of sutras or 
aphorisms,’ (Adelung.) 

VEDET’TE (3%.), in Military Affairs, a 
sentinel on horseback, detached from the 
main body of the army to discover and give 
notice of the enemy’s movements, 

VE’GA, astar of the first magnitude in the 
constellation of the Lyre, the « Lyre@ of 
astronomers. 

VEQ’/ETABLE (vegeto, invigorate: Lat.) 
[See BoTANY)}, It has been a question much 
discussed among philosophers in what way 
plants were originally diffused over the 
surface of the earth, and three different 
hy potheses have been invented. Linnsus 
supposed a single primitive centre of vege- 
tation, whence all species of plants have 
been gradually dispersed over the globe by 
winds, rivers, currents, animals, &e. <A 
second hypothesis is, that each species of 
plants originated in a primitive centre, of 
which there were several in different parts 
of the globe, each being the seat of a par- 
ticular number of species. The third hypo- 
thesis is, that, wherever a suitable climate 
existed, there the vegetable tribes sprang 
up, and that plants of the same species 
were, from the first, spread over different 
regions.——The vegetable acids are those 
acids which are derived from vegetable 
matters. They are decomposed by a red 
heat, and nearly all by concentrated hot 
nitric acid, by which they are converted 
into carbonic acid and water; but they are 
less liable to spontaneous decomposition 
than other substances obtained froin plants. 
The most important are the acetic acid, or 
vinegar, the oxalic, tartaric, citric, malic, 
benzoic, and gallic——Vegetable alkalies 
comprehend those proximate principles of 
vegetables, which are possessed of alkaline 
properties, Ley ALKALOIDS.]—— Vegetable 
oils are divided into fixed and volatile oils, 
the former of which impart a permanent 
stain to paper; while the latter, owing to 
their volatility, produce a stain which dis- 
appears by gentle heat. Olive oil and oil 
of mint are examples of the two. 

VE/GETABLE MAR’ROW, the fruit ofa 
plant the gourd kind, the Oucurbdita ovi- 
fera of botanists, originally growing in 
Persia, and now cultivated in this and 
other northern countries. Its fiesh is very 
tender, soft, and of a buttery quality. 

VE/HMIC COURTS (fehm: Ger.), Crimi- 
nal Courts established in Germany during 
the middle ages, called also free courts ; and 
seemingly derived from those ancient tri- 
bunals of the German tribes which were 
held in the open air. In the 18th century, 
OF became formidable, from being then 
modelied on @ system of secret organiza- 
tion ; it 1s said that 100,000 persons were at 
one time affiliated to the society. They 
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were bound to attend the secret meetings 
of the courts when summoned; and to exe- 
cute their decrees, if necessary, by taking 
the life of persons condemned. Sometimes 
these courts had the effect of repressing 
the lawless violence of the nobility, but 
they were also liable to be perverted to the 
gratification of private malice. Various 
leagues were entered into in the 15th cen- 
tury to put them down, and this was ulti- 
magly effected by the introduction of a 
better system of judicature and police in the 
various states, 

VEIN (vena: Lat), in Anatomy, a vessel 
which receives the blood brought by the 
arteries, and carries it back to the heart. 
Veins are continuations of the extreme 
capillary parts of the arteries, reflected 
back toward the heart. Uniting their chan- 
nels, as they approach the heart, all the 
veins ultimately form three trunks: the 
vena cava desacendens, which brings the 
bluod from all the parts above the heart; 
the vena cava ascendens, Which brings the 
blood from all the parts below the heart ; 
and the vena porta, or great trunk, which {s 
formed by a union of the veins belonging to 
the abdominal organs and the organa of di- 
gestion, and which, ramifying like an artery 
in the substance of the liver, transmits its 
blood by capillaries to the hepatic veins, 
——In Botany, the veins of plants are an 
ussemblage of tubes, through which the 
sap 18 transmitted along the leaves formed 
of vascular tissue, The term is more pro- 
perly applied to the finer and more complex 
ramifications, which interbranch with each 
other like net work ; the larger and more 
direct assemblages of vessels being called 
ribs and nerves.—— Vein, among miners, a 
space containing ores, spar, clay, &c, ; when 
it bears ore, it is called a quick vein, when 
no ore, a dead vein. Metalliferous veius 
have been traced in the earth for miles; 
and many species of stones are also often 
found in veins. 

VEL/ITES (Lat), in Antiquity, Neht 
armed infantry in the Roman legion, called 
also Procutitores, because employed on out- 
post duty when the army was before an 
enemy, They seem not to have been divided 
into distinct bodies or companies, but to 
have hovered loosely in front of the army. 
They were sometimes disposed before the 
front of the hastati; were sometimes dis- 
persed up and down among the void spaces, 
and sometimes were placed in two bodies 
in the wings. The Velites generally bewan 
the combat, skirmishing in flying parties 
with the first troops of the enemy, and 
when repulsed, fell back by the flanks of 
the army, or rallied again in the rear, 
Their arms were bows, slings, javelins,a 
light wooden buckler covered with leather, 
and a head-piece. 

VEL‘'LUM (velin: Fy.), a fine kind of 
parchment made of calves’ skin, rendered 
particularly clear and white. Vellum was 
used for writing in the time of Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus. He was anxious to col- 
lect a brary which should recall that of 
Alexandria; but, being prevented by the 
jealouay of the Ptolemies from obtaining a 
sufficient quantity of papyrus, had recourse 
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to ae asa substitute. (Bee PaRons- 
MENT. 

VELO‘CIPEDE (velor, swift; and pes, a 
foot: Lat.),a vehicle consisting of a picce 
of wood about five feet long, and half a 
foot wide, resting on two wheels, one be- 
hind the other. On this the rider sits, as 
on horseback, so that his feet touch the 
ground ; while he propels the machine by 
pressing his feet alightly against the latter, 
and keeps his balance in tne same vray, 
In front of the saddle is & rest for the arms; 
and the fore wheel may be turned at plea- 
sure, 80 as to enable the rider to the ma- 
chine to give any direction he pleases, 

VELO'OITY (velocitas: Lat.), the rapidity 
with which a body moves, measured by the 
space traversed ina given time. Velocity 
igs uniform when it passes through equal 
spaces in equal times; otherwise it is accele- 
rated or retarded, Itig uniformly accelerated 
or retarded, when the increments or decre- 
ments of motion are equal in equal times. 
Velocity is absolute or relative ; absolute 
when a body moves over a certain space in 
a certain time; relative when it has refer- 
ence to that of another moving body. 

VE'/NA CA'VA (the hollow vein: Lat). 
(See VEIN.) 

VE'’NA PORTA, or VE’NA PORTA’/RUM 
(the vein of the passages: Lat.), produced 
by the unton of the veins of the stomach, 
Intestines, spleen, and pancreas, and rami- 
fied in the llver. [(8ee VEIN.) 

VENEER’‘ING, the art of placing a thin 
plece of a more valuable wood on another 
which is less expensive in the construction 
of articles of furniture. Thus mahogany 
on oak, or deal, or Spanish mahogany onan 
tnferior kind. 

VE’/NIAL SIN (venialis, pardonable: Jat.), 
in Roman Catholle theology, a sin which 
weakens sanctifying grace, but does not 
take it away; and which is not necessarily 
to be mentioned in confession. The re- 
formed churches altogether reject the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins. 

VEN’TIDUCT (ventus, the wind; and duc- 
fus, @ conducting: Zat.), in Bullding a 
passage for wind or air; a subterraneous 
passage or spiracie for ventilating apart- 
nents, 

VENTILA'TION (ventilatio: Lat.), the 
act of expelling impure air, and of dissipat- 
ing noxious vapours, Few persons are 
aware how very necessary a thorough ventl- 
Jation is to the preservation of health. We 
can live without food for a considerable 
time; but keep us without afr fora very few 
minutes, and we cease to exist. It isnot, how- 
ever, enough that we have air; we must have 
fresh air; for the principal by which life is 
supported is taken from the air during the 
act of breathing. One-fifth only of the 
atmosphere is capable of supporting life. By 
the care we take to shut out the external air 
from our houses, we prevent the escape of 
the deteriorated air, and condemn ourselves 
to breathe, again and again, the same con- 
taminated, unrefreshing atmosphere. Who, 
that has ever felt the {nvigorating effects of 
the morning air, can wonder at the lassi- 
tide and disease that follow the continued 
breathing of the pestiferous atmosphere of 
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Tt 
is only necessary to observe the counte- 
nances of those who Ynhabit close rooms 
and houses, the squalid hue of their skins, 
their sunken eyos, and their languid move- 
ments, to be sensible of the bad effects of 
shutting out the external air. It is found 
that an adult spoils four cubic feet of at- 
mospherie air per minute, by respiration ; 
aud about three and a half cubic feet, by 
exhalations from the surface of the body. 
Hence the air of a close apartment muat 
vory soon be seriously vitiated by a number 
of human beings; particularly if there are 
also artificial lights, which, by combuation, 
avid in the mischievous effect produced on 
the atmosphere. Chemistry haa furnished 
the meana of purifying the alr of chambers 
in which persons have been confined with 
contagious diseases ; or in which bad air is 
generated in other ways, 80 as to destroy 
the noxious or offensive power of the ef- 
fluvia generated in such situations; and 
thus of preventing its injurious influence. 
But no fumigation will be of any avail 
in purifying stagnant air, or air that has 
been breathed till it has been deprived 
of its oxygen; such air must be driven 
out, when its place should be immediately 
supplied with fresh pure atmosphere. The 
readiest means of changing the alr of an 
apartment is by Hghting a fire in it, and 
then throwing open the doors and windows; 
this will set the air in motion, by establish- 
ing a current up the chimney. 

VEN'TRICLES (ventriculus, the dim. of 
venter, the belly: Lat.), {mn Anatomy, a word 
applied to certain small cavities in the 
body; as, the two cavities of the heart 
which propel the blood into the arteries to 
the cavities in different parts of the brain, 


C. 
VENTRIL/OQUISM (venter, the belly; 
and loquor, I speak: Jat.), the art of 
speaking in such a way, that the voice ap- 
pears to proceed from different places, 
though the utterer does not change his 
position, and in many instances does not 
appear to speak. It has been supposed that 
sounds were produced by the ventriloquist 
independently of the Jabial and lingual 
organs; but it fs certain that practice only 
is necessary to carry this act of illusion tu 
ahigh degree of perfection, and that the 
sound is produced as usual, but with a less 
opened mouth. Theart of the ventriloquist 
consists merely in this: after drawing a 
Jong breath, he breathes it out slowly and 
gradually, dcxterously dividing the gir, and 
diminishing the sound of the voice by the 
muscles of the larynx and the palate, mov- 
{ng the lips as little as possible; moreover 
he studies carefully, and thoroughly under- 
stands the modifications produced on sound 
by difference of distance, of position, and 
other circumstances, 

VEN’UK (vicinia, neighbourhood : Zat— 
the place whence the jury are to be taken), 
in Law, the place where an action is laid, 
that ts, the county in which the cause will 
be tried. In certain cases the court has 
power to change the venue. 

VENUS (Lat.), in Astronomy, a planet of 
great splendour, known likewise by the 











naines of the morning and evening stur. She 
ig a constant attendant on the sun; and {is 
never seen in the &&stern quarter of the 
heavens when that luminary is in the 
western quarter. Venus is sixty-eight 
millions of miles distant from the sun ; her 
sidereal revolution is performed ina little 
more than 224°7 mean solar days, At the 
Degiguine of this century the inclination 
of her orbit to the ecliptic was 8°, 23’ 286”, 
but it is subject to a slight annual decrease. 
Her diameter is 7,700 English miles; her 
volume therefore is 0°927 of that of the 
earth. Her density {8 rather more than 
four-fifths that of the earth. She is sup- 
posed to revolve on her axis in about 23h. 
21' 7:2", Venus has been sometimes ob 
served moving across the sun’s disc in the 
form of a black spot; this is called the 
transit of Venus, This happened but twice 
during the last century, viz. in 1761 and 
1769, and no other will occur till the year 
1874. From the transit of Venus in 1761 
was deduced the sun’s parallax; and of 
course his distance froin the earth was as- 
certained with very great accuracy. This 
being obtained, the distances of the other 
planets were easily found by observation 
and calculation.--——VENUS, in Malacology, 
a genus of conchiferous molluscea, of which 
there are nearly 200 living species. The 
wampum of the North American Indians 
consisted of broken shells of Venus mer- 
cenuria strung on strips of leather, and then 
used as money, 

VENUS DE MED’‘ICI, a celebrated an- 
cient statue preserved at Florence. 

VERAN’DAH, a term of eastern origin 
applied to alight gallery external to s house, 
Rupported on pillars, and often inclosed in 
front with lattice work, In England veran- 
dahs are frequently met in villas and cot- 
tage residences, attached to sitting-rooms 
on the ground-floor, where they afford a 
good substitute for a colonnade. 

VERB (verbum, Hterally, a word: Lat.), 
in Grammar, a part of speech, consisting of 
an attribute affirmed. Verbs are divided 
{nto transitive, intransitive, and passive. A 
verb substantive expresses mere affirma- 
tion, without reference to any property, or 
attribute. 

VER’BAL (verbalis, pertaining to verbs: 
Dat.),in Grammar, a word derived from a 
verb. In English, averbal is known by the 
termination ton, ive; derived from the Lattn, 

VERBA'TIM ET LITERA’'TIM (ZLat.), 
word for word, letter for letter. 

VERBP'NA, in Botany, agenus of plants, 
nat. orcs verbenacew. Their English name 
{sg Vervain, 

VERDE ANTIQUE (wert antique, antique 
green: Fr.),in Mineralogy, & mottied ag 
gregate of marble and serpentine. It takos 
a fine polish, and is used for various orna- 
mental purposes, 

VER/DIOT (weredictum, truly said; Zat.), 
in Law, the answer ofa jury given to the 
court concerning any matter of fact in any 
case, Civil or criminal, committed to their 
trial and examination. <A special verdict ia 
one not delivered generally in favour of 
either plaintiff! or defendant, but stating 
the facts: and referring thelaw arising from 
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them to the judgment of the court, which, 
in criminal cases, will say whether or not 
there {fs a crime in law. 

VER’DIGRIS (vert-de-gris, the hoary 
green: Fy.), a green pigment, formerly 
prepared in the south of France by cover- 
ing copper plates with the refuse of the 
grapes from which wine had been made. 
It is manufactured in this country on a 
large scale by alternating copper plates 
and woollen cloths previously soaked in 
pyroligneous acid. It is a mixture of sul- 
acetates of copper. 

VER/DITER (verd de terre, earth green: 
Fr.),a blue pigment, obtained by adding 
chalk or whiting to a solution of copper in 
nitric acid. It is a hydrated percarbonate 
of copper. 

VERGET'TE (a small rod: Fr.), in Heral- 
dry, a pallet or small pale; hence, a shield 
divided by such pallets is termed vergette, 

VER‘JUICE (vergus: Fr.; from veris jis, 
the juice of the productions of spring: 
Lat.), a kind of harsh vinegar made of the 
expressed juice of the wild apple or crab, 
which has undergone the vinous fermenta- 
tion. The French give this name to the 
sour liquor obtained from unripe grapes. 

VER/MES (Lat.), in Natural History, the 
last and Jowest class in the Linnwan sys- 
tem, Linnaeus comprehends in this class 
aj] those living beings which he could not 
include among the vertebrata or the in- 
secta. The term was limited by Cuvier to 
what are now known asannelides and ento- 
20a, and is at present obsolete. 

VERMICEL’LI (Jtal.; from vermiculus, 
a littl worm: Lat) <A paste made of 
wheat-flour {n the shape of worm-like cy 
linders of various diameters, the smallest 
of threadlike being termed Vermicelli, and 
the larger Macaroni, It 18 manufactured by 
forcing the paste through small apertures ip 
an fron plate, by means of a powerful screw 
press. It is also cut into ribands and 
other forms, and fs then called Italian paste. 

VERMIOULAR (vermiculus, a little 
worm: Lat), resembling the tortuous mo- 
tion of a worm; as the vermicular motion 
of the intestines, called also peristaltic.—- 
In Sculpture, vermicular or vermiculated 
work ; a sort of ornament in Mogaic pave- 
ments, winding and representing the 
tracks of worms. 

VER’/MIFORM (vermis, a worm; and 
forma, a form: Zot), in Anatomy, a term 
applied to various partsin the human body, 
bearing some resemblance to worms; as, 
the veriniform process of the cerebellum. 

VER'MIFUGE (vermis, aworm ; and fugo, 
T put to flight: Laz.),an anthelmintic medi- 
cine; ora substance that destroys or expels 
worms from animal bodies, 

VERMIL‘/LION (vermillon: Fr.), a red 
pigment, of a hue between scarlet and 
crimson. There are two kinds of vermillion; 
the one natural or native, and the other 
common or factitious. Native vermiilion is 
found in several quicksilver mines, in the 
form of a ruddy sand, which only requires 
to be purified. Oommon vermiilion is nade 
of the red sulphuret of mercury; or, as it 
was formerly called, factitious clonabar, 
reduced to a fine powder. 
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VER'NATION (verno, ] bloom: Lat), the | remainder 5 are called sacral and the low- 
mode in which the nascent leaves are ar-| est 4 coccygeal. The cervical vertebre are 
ranged In a leaf bud. smaller than those in the doraal and lum- 

VER’/NIER, an ingenious contrivance, | bar regions; the firat one, or that which 
invented by Peter Vernier, for measur-| supports the skull, is called the atlaa, and 
ing intervals between the divisions of | the next one fs called the axis. The dorsal 
graduated scales, and described by him in| vertebrm decrease in size from the first 
1631, It consists of a small movebie scale, | to the fourth or fifth, and then gradually 
sliding along a graduated scale or arc; and | increase up to the twelfth, which is the 
having ina given space a number of Aivi-| largest. To these vertebrmw are attached the 
sions greater or less by unity than the num-| ribs, which form a bony cage protecting 
ber on the same space of the scale or arc. | the heart and the great trunks of the vascu- 
Ifaninch of the scale or graduated arc 18 / lar system. The lumbar vertebrw are larger 
divided into tenths, and ten divisfons of | than the dorsal. The sacral vertebrw are 
the vernier are made equal to an inch and a} only separate in the young subject; In the 
tenth, each division of the vernier will be} adult they are soldered together, and form 
equal to one-tenth and one-hundredth of an| but one bone; and the four bones of the 
inch; and any number of divisions of the| coccyx are also soidered together, and con- 
vernier, equal to a given space to be imea-| stitute the rudiment of a tail, which in 
sured, will be just so many tenths and so| many mammalia ts largely developed and 
many hundredths of an inch; and thus] consists of numerous vertebrxe. The ver- 
hundredths can be measured by means of a} tebrw lock into each other by processes of 
penle Aivided ouly into teuths. It would be! bone, and between every two there is inter- 
equally easy Co measure thousandths, &c. posed an elastic cushion of cartilage, which 

VERON‘ICA, in Botany, a genus of) facilitates the motion of the whole. The 
plants, nat. ord. Scrophulariacee, contain-' vertebrae undergo several modifications 
Ing the speedwell and other wild British ' according to the position; but the elements 
plants, as well as some showy garden of a typical vertebrae consist of a bony 
flowers. centrum, around which are disposed four 

VER'SATILE (versatilis; from verso, I, channels formed by apophyses, or processes 
turn often : Zat.), an epithet for that qua-; which have received distinctive names; 
lity which enables persons to turn readily | thus those that arise from the posterior 
from one thing to anotber.——In Botany, a part and enclose the spinal cord are called 
versatile anther, 18 one Axed by the iniddie neurapophyses. Those arch over and ter- 
on the point of the filament, and so poised | minate in the neural spine. From eachside . 
as to be easily moved. | of the centrum project two transverse pro- 

VERSE (versus: Lat.), in Poetry, & Une, cesses or parapophyses, to which are some- 
or a part of the composition which con- times attached ribs or pleurapophyses: 
taing all the cadences, &c., found init. The and at the distal extremities of the ribs are 
harmony of every verse is cumplete in it- | the hemapophyses, which are connected’ 








self. Verses are made up of feet, the num-; with the sternum or breastbone. 
ber and specics of which constitute the} VIERTEBRA’TA, a subkingdom of ani- 
character of the verse, as hexameter, penta-| mals so named from the posseasion of n 
meter, &c. In the Greek and Roman versi-| backbone. It js divided into five classes. 1. 
fication, a foot was determined by its quan-| MAMMALIA, or quadrupeds, of which the 
tity; in the English, quantity is supplied | females have mamme or teats for suckling 
by accent.—— Blank-verse, poetry in which | their young. 2. AVES, or birds (see ORN?- 
the lines do not end in rhymes.——AHeroic- | THOLOGY]. 3. REPTILIA, or reptiles, 4. 
verse that appropriated to epic or heroic; AMPHIBIA. 5. P1sogs, or fishes. 
poetry ; In Greek and Latin, the hexameter;| VER’TEX (Lat.), in Geometry, the top of 
in English, &c., the iambic of ten syllables, | any line or figure, as the verter of a trian- 
either with or without the additional short | gle-——In Anatomy, the crown of the head. 
syllable; fm French, the tambic of twelve |-——In Astronomy, the zenith, or point of 
syllables.~—Verstfication 1s the art of ad-| the heavens immediately over the head. 
justing the syllables, and forming them| VER’TICAL (from last), pertaining to the 
into harmonious Measure. (See POETRY.) | vertex or zenith. Thesun is vertical to the 
VERST, a Russian measnre of length, | inhabitants within the tropics at certain 
containing 3,500 feet ; about three quarters | times every year. A star ig said to be ver- 
of an English mile. tical when it {sin the zenith —— Ves" ical an- 
VERT(green: Fr.), in Heraldry, the colour | thers, such as_ terminate the filaments, and 
of green on coats of arms, represented in| being inserted by their base, stand no less 
engravings by lines drawn from the dexter! upright than the filaments themselves. 
chief to the sinister base. Ve l circle, in Astronomy, a great circle 
VER/TEBRZ (Lat.; from verto, I turn| of the sphere passing through the genith 
around: Lat.),in Anatomy, the column of| and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right 
bones in the middle line of the bodies of | angles.—~— Vertical dial, asun-dial drawn on 
the higher animals, through which the| the plane of a vertical circle, or perpendi- 
spinal cord passes, and on which the seve-| cular to the horizon.——Vertical leaves, in 
ral motions of the trunk are effected. These | Botany, such as stand ao erect, that neither 
bones differ considerably in number in the] of the surfaces can be called the upper or 
different animals, but in man this column | under.——Vertical line, in Conics, a rigbt 
consista of 38 bones,of which 7 called cervical | line drawu on the vertical plane, and pasa- 
are in the neck, 12 called dorsalin the back,| ing through the vertox of the cone, 
and 5 called lumbar at the loins. Of the! Vertical plane, in Conics, a plane pisetpg 
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through the vertex of the cone, and parallel 
to any conic sectt@:.——Vertical plane, in 
perspective, a plane perpendicular to the 
gecometrical plane, passing through the eye, 
and cutting the perspective plane at right 
angles.—— Vertical point, that point in the 
heavens which is over our heads, otherwise 
called the zenith. 

VERTICIL’LATE (verticillus, something 
that turns round: Zat.), in Botany, an 
epithet applied to parts of plants (leaves, 
flowers, &c.) that are set in whorls, that is 
circularly round a stem. 

VERTI’GO (Lat; from verto, I turn 
around), giddiness. Tt is a common symp- 
tom of the fulness of the vessels of the 
head; and of nervous and general debility. 
Sometimes ft arlaes from the stomach being 
overloaded; at others from its heing 
empty. It is a symptom also of various 
disorders ——In Zoology, a genus of marsh 
or land snails. 

VES’PA (Lat.). [See Wasp.) 

VES’PERS (veaper, the evening: Jat), 
the evening songs or prayers in the Roman 
Cathohe Church.——Sieiuan Vespers, io 
FYiench History, a massacre of all tho 
French {fn Sicily, in the year 1282. It is 80 
called, because the ringing of the bell for 
veapers was the signal. 

VES’TA, in Astronomy, one of the re- 
cently discovered ultrazodiacal planets Its 
inean distance from the sun is about 224 
millions of miles; its sidereal revolution 1s 
performed in 1325 7147 mean solar days ; 1ts 
orbit fs inclined to the ecliptic at an angle 
of 7° 8/29”; ita volume being only about 
the fifteenth thousandth part of that of the 
earth, and its surface not larger than the 
kingdom of Spain. It isthe brightest of 
the smaller planets, (See ASTFROIDS Jj 

VES'TALS (vestales: Lat.), in Antiquity, 
certain virgins consecrated at Rome to the 
service of the goddess Vesta ; and to whom 
was committed the care of the vestal fire, 
which was to be kept perpetually burning 
upon her altar, Their dress was a white 
vest, with a purple border; a white linen 
spurplice, called sufibulum linteum; and 
over this alaige purple mantle, with a long 
train, On thelr heads they wore the infula, 
and from the infula hung ribbons. Thetr 
period of service was thirty years; during 


the first ten they were engaged tn learning | 


their mysterious duties, during the next 
ten in performing them, and during the 
Jast in teaching them to others. After this 
was expired they might return to the 
world, @nd even enter the marriage state; 
hut few availed themselves of this privi- 
lege. They had several privileges; but, 
when a vestal was convicted of unchastity, 
she was led to the Campus Sreleratus, and 
atripped of her habit solemnly by the pon- 
tiff, She waa then put alive intoa pit, with 
n lighted candle, a little water and milk; 
and, thus covered up, was left to die. 

VESTIBULE (vestibulum: Lat), in Ar- 
chitecture, a porch or entrance into a builld- 
ing.——In Fortification, that space or 
covered ground which is in front of a 

rd-house. 

VESTIB/ULUM (same deriv,),in Anatomy, 

around cavity of the internal ear, the open- 
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ing of which into the cavity of the tym- 
panum fs called the Stapes ; itis connected 
alzo with the cochlea and semicircular 
canals. 

VES'TRY (vestiarre: Fr.; from  veatta- 
rium, a wardrobe: Lat.),a place adjoining 
the church where the vestments of the 
minister are kept; also where the parish- 
ioners formerly assembled for the discharge 
of ochial business; whence such a meet- 
ing fs called a veatry.—— Vestry-clerk, an offi- 
cer appointed to attend all vestries, and 
take account of their proceedings, &c. 

VESU'VIAN, in Mineralogy, Jdocrase, a 
Rubspecies of pyramidical garnet, a mineral 
found in the vicinity of Vesuving and 
other places. Jt ig generally crystallized tn 
four-sided prisms, the edges of which are 
truncated, forming prisms of eight, four- 
teen, or sixteen sides. It is composed of 
silica, alumina, lime, oxide of fron, and a 
little oxide of manganese. 

VETCH (vicia: Lat.), leguminousr plants, 
Delonging to the genus vicia, and exten- 
sively cultivated in England under the 
name of ture8 

VET’ERINARY ART, or SCIENCE (1 ele- 
rinarius, A cattle doctor; from veterznus, a 
beast of burden: Lat.), a modern term for 
what was formerly called farriery. It com- 
prehends a knowledge of the external form 
as well as the fnternal structure and eco- 
nomy of the horse; and embraces whatever 
relates to the diseases to which the horse 
is hable; with an accurate knowledge of 
the principles and practice of shoeing, of 
feeding, exercising, &c. that noble and 
highly useful antinal. 

VE‘/TO(I forbid: ZLat.), a prohibition, or 
the right of forbidding, applied to the right 
of a king or other magistrate or officer to 
withhold his assent to the enactment of a 
law, or the passing of a decree.—— Veto was 
the important and solemn word which the 
tribunes or the Roman people made use 
of when they inhibited any decree of the 
senate, or law proposed to the people, orany 
act of other magistrates. The bare pro- 
nouncing of the word veto was sufficient to 
suspend the business, without any reasons 
assigned for their dissent. 

VEXIL‘'LUM (Lat.), a flag or standard. 
——In Botany, the upper petal of a papi- 
lfonaceous flower. 

VI‘ADUCT (ma, a way; ductus, a con- 
ducting: Zat), any structure, either solid 
or on arches for the conveyance of a road, 
and especially of a railway, across a marsh, 
valley, &c. 

VIA LAOTE’A (Zat.), in Astronomy, 
the Galary, or Milky way (See GALAXY.) 

VIAT’IOUM (Lat.; from va, a journey), 
among the Romans, an allowance or pro- 
viston made by the republic for such of its 
officers or magistrates as travelled upon 
the business of the state Into any of the 
provinces, The term viaticum implies not 
only money for defraying the expenses of 
travelling, but their clothes, ornaments 
baggage, &c.—Vratecum, in the church of 
Rome, an appellation given to the eucha- 
rist, when administered to persons at the 
point of death, 

VIA/TOR (Lat), in Roman Antiquity, ao 


VIBRATION | 


appellation given in common to all officers 
of any of the magistrates; as lictors, ac- 
censi, scribes, criers, &c. 

VIBRA/‘TION (vibratio, from vibro, I set 
in tremulous motion: Dat), the regular 
back and forward motion of a body, such as 
apendulum; which being freely suspended 
swings or vibrates from side to side. The 
vibrations of the same pendulum are all 
made in equal times, at least In the game 
latitude. The word oscillation is now géne- 
rally applied to the slow alternate motion 
of a pendulous body: the term vibration 
being reserved to express quicker motions, 
such as thoseof a sonorous body.—~Vibra- 
tion, in Music, the motion of a chord, or the 
undulation of any body, by which sound is 
produced. The acuteness and gravity of 
sound depend on the tension, length, 
thickness, and density ; the number of vi- 
brations in a given time, being directly as 
the aquare root of the tenston of the cord ; 
inversely, as {ta length, thickness, or dia- 
meter; and inversely as the equare root of 
its density. Jn rods of the same materiai 
the nuinber of vibrations in a given time 
yaries directly as the thickness,and inverse- 
ly as the squareof thc length of the vibrat- 
ing part. If thin elastic plates are set in vi- 
bration; for example, by drawing the bow 
of a violin across their edges, after a small 
quantity of very'fine sand has been strewed 
over them, the sand will form various 
figures, and will indicate certain lines of 
repose, at which there is no motion what- 
ever; rods and strings algo break them- 
selves up into distinct vibrating portions 
separated by points of rest, which may be 
found experimentally by placing small 
pieces of paper across the rod or string. 

VIC’AR (vicarius,a substitute; Lat.), the 
priest of a parish in which the predial or 
greater tithes are impropriated or appro- 
priated, that is, belong to a chapter or re- 
Hgious house, or to a layman, who receives 
them.— Vicar-general, the bishop’s assist- 
ant in the general government of his 
diocese. This title was given by HenryVIII. 
to the earl of Essex, with power to oversee 
all the clergy, and regulate all ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Jn the Ohurch of England, it 
isthe title of an office, which, as well as 
that of official principal, is united in the 
chancellor of the diocese. The business of 
the vicar-general is to exercise jurisdiction 
over matters purely spiritual.—— Vicars 
apostolical, in the Roman Oatholic church, 
those who perform the functions of the 
pope Jn churches or provinces committed 
to their direction, and the functions of 
bishops in countries where there are not 
regular dioceses; they are usually of the 
episcopal order. 

VIOB (in place of: Zat.),a word used in 
composition, to denote one guf vicem gerit, 
who acte in the place of another, or is 
second in authority. Thus we aay, the vice- 
chamberlain, vice-chancellor, esident, 
vice-gerent, viceroy, &¢.—— Vice, in the con- 
structive arta, an instrument used for 
holding fast any piece of iron, &c., upon 
which the artificer is working.——Among 

jaziers, a machine for drawing lead into 

at rods for case windows. 
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VI ET AR’MIS (by force, and arms: 
Lat.), in Law, words mage use of in indict- 
ments and actions of*trespass, to show 
une violent commission of any trespass or 
tb} me, 

VIGIL, in Church affairs, the evening 
hefore any feast. The word is derived from 
the vigilia, which denoted the night 
watches among the Roman soldiers; and 
it was adopted by the firat Christians who 
spent a part of the night preceding the 
solemn festivals in prayer, to prepare them- 
selves for the coming celebration. 

VIL'LEIN (vilain: Fr.),aname given, in 
ancient times, to persons not proprietors 
of Jand; many of whom were attached to 
the soil, and bound to serve the lord of the 
manor, [See FRuDAL SYSTEM}. 

VIL’LOSE (villosus, hairy: Lat.), in Na- 
tural History, a term appHed to anything 
covered with soft, flexible hairs thickly 


set. 

VIL/LOUS (sane deriv.), in Anatomy, a 
term applied to surfaces, such as those of 
the small intestines which are covered 
with villi, minute folds of the mucous 
membrane. When injected, villi form iIn- 
teresting microscopic objects, as a net- 
work of capillaries are seen, 

VINE (vimea,a vineyard ;: Lat.), the namo 
of plants belonging to the genus Vitis. 
They are cultivated in most warm and tem- 
perate countries ; and of which there are 
an {mmense number of varteties. In wine 
countries the vineyards cover large tracts, 
and the manufacture of wine is an {mpor- 
tant branch of industry.——In Italy and 
other southern regions the vines hang from 
trees, &c. ii rich and beautiful festoons. 
In places more to the north,they are trained 
to the form of gouseberry bushes. The 
vine was formerly grown in England, for 
the manufacture of wine, without any pro- 
tection, particularly in the more southern 
counties, having becn introduced by the 
Romane; and we find from the Domesday 
Book, that abbeys and convents had their 
vineyards. The inmates of these institu- 
tions were many of them foreigners, and 
they contributed to render the cultivation 
of the vinetolerably successful. The names 
of several placea in Kent are supposed to 
be derived from their having been the site 
of vineyards. In the reign of Henry IT. 
the cultivation of the vine in England 
began to be neglected. Our intimate con- 
nection with Frauce—our actual posses- 
sion, indeed, of a portion of the wine- 
growing districts of that country- contri- 
buted to produce this circumstance. But 
though the making of wine was no longer 
carried on in s0 extensive a manner, yet 
there is sufficient teatimony that during 
the 16th and 17th centuries a consfiderable 
quantity of wine was made in England from 
the produce of the pe. (See GRAPB.] 
That wine has most flavour in which both 
the skins and stones are bruised and fer- 
mented, Asageneral rule, the varieties of 
the vine most esteemed for the production 
of wine have small berries and bunches, 
with an austere taste. In certain localities, 
the vine lives only twenty or thirty years; 
but under favourable circumstances it may 
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last a hundred.——The word vine also de- 
notes the long slender stem of any plant 
that trails on the ground, or climbs and 
Bupporta itself by winding round a fixed 
object, or by seizing it with its tendrils or 
clagpers, 

VIN’EGAR (vinaigre, literally, sour wine : 
Fr.), an impure form of acetic acid obtained 
from wine, cider, beer, or other liquors, by 
the acetous fermentztion ; also from wood, 
by destructive distillation. The varieties 
of acetic acids known jn commerceare five: 
1. wine vinegar; 2. malt vinegar; 38. cider 
vinegar: 4. sugar vinegar; 5. wood vine- 
gar. In Great Britain vinegar is usually 
inanufactured from malt; though a very 
considerable quantity, made for family use, 
{3 nade from cider and British wines, [See 
FRRMENTATION.) 

VIUNERY, in Gardening, an erection for 
supporting Vines and exposing them to ar- 
tlficial heat, 

VINIFACTEUR (2. ; from vin, wine ; fac- 
teur, a factor), an apparatus made use of in 
France and Spain to improve the spirituous 
fermentation of wine, During the fermen- 
tation, a portion of the etherial parts of the 
wine escapes from the open vats; and the 
vinifacteur is intended to collect these, and 
to convey them hack to the meat. 
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[vis 
largest of the kind played with a bow, and 
principally used to sustain the harmony 
Its strings, which are seldom more than 
three in number, are an octave below the 
violoncello. ; 

VI'PER (vipera; contracted from vivi- 
pera, bringing forth alive: Zat.), an animal 
of the snake tribe, the bite of which is more 
or less yenomous jn all countries; but in 
tropical regions it ig almost Inetantly fatal. 
Under this name are included those serpents 
which have a broader head than neck, and 
no pits behind the nostrils. Like many 
other poisonous groups of serpents, the vi- 
pers are ovo-viviparous. The true vipers 
have the head covered with scales, like 
those on the back, and very large nostrils. 
The black and common adders, which be- 
long to this family, are the only indigenous 
venomous reptiles of Great Britain. 

VIR/GINAL, a stringed and keyed instru- 
ment resembling the spinnet, It is now 
quite obsolete, though formerly in great 
repute. 

VIR’GO (the virgin: Lat.), in Astronomy, 
the sixth sign of the zodiac, Betng usually 
represented as a figure with an ear of corn 
in her hands, it is also called signwm cereris 
(the sign of Ceres). The constellation Virgo 
contains a star of the first magnitude calied 


VI'NOUS FERMENTA’TION, [See FER-| spica virgints. 


MENTATION.) 

VIOL (violle: Fr.), a stringed musical 
Instrument, of the same form as the violin, 
but larger. Viols are of different kinds; 
the largest is called the bass viol, whose 
tones are deep, soft, and agreeable. 

VIO’LA (Lat.), VIOLET, a genus of poly- 
petalous exogens containing numerous 
species, including those well-known plants, 
the sweet violet, the dog violet, and the 
tricolor violet. All the varieties of pansy 


VIR'TU (ital), a taste for curiosities con- 
nected with the fine arts, 

VIR/TUAL FOCUS (virius, efficacy ; Lat.), 
the point from which rays, after having 
been rendered divergent by refiection or 
refraction, scem to issue. 

VIRN/TUAL VELOCITY (same deriv.), In 
Mechantes, the velocity which any particle 
of a body in equilibrium would actually ac- 
quire during the first instant of its motion, 
if the equilfbrium were from any cause 


or heartsease have been produced by culti-, disturbed. Particles which are at different 


vation from some of the wild spccies. 
corolla ig composed of five unequal pctals, 


The | distances from the centre round which a 


body would revolve, have different virtual 


of which the inferior fs the largest, and is | velocities proportional to the distance of 
more or less prolonged into a spur at the} such particles from that centre. 


base. The roots are generally perennial, 
and, in some species, possess an emetic 


property, which renders them a useful sub-; arts, 


stitute for {pecacuanha. 

VIOLINO (Ital.; the violin), the moat 
perfect of all stringed musical instruments 
played with the bow, It consists of three 
chief parts—the neck, the table, and the 
sound-board. The violin has four catgut 
strings of different sizes, of which the 
largest {9 wound round with wire. The 
bridge. bears them up from the belly, and 
they reach from one extremity called the 
tail piece, to the other near the hand, where 
they are tightened by turning pins, The 
excellence of the instrument consists tn its 
purity and distinctness, strength, aud ful- 
nese of tone 

VIOLONOSL’LO (Jtal.), a musteal instru- 
ment which comes between the viola di 
braccio (or arm viol) and the double hass 
both as to size and tone. It is constructed 
entirely on the same plan with the violin; 
but the player holds it between his knees. 
It gencrally accompanies the double bass, 

TOLONE Wiad, the English dvuble 


bass, a deep-toned musical instrument, the 


VIRTUO’'SO (Ital.), one skilled in antique 
or natural curiosities; a lover of the liberal 
The word {is now seldom employed. 

VIRUS (Lat), in Medicine, a watery 
fotid matter which issues from wounds, 
and is endued with corrosive and malignant 
qualities. 

VIS (Lat.), a word used by the olden 
writers on physics, to express force. Thus 
vis accelerairiz, accelerating fvorce; vis 
inertia, the resistance which a body offers 
to a change from either motion or rest—so0 
that, when in motion, it will not stop of 
itself; nor, when at rest, move of itself. 
Bodies on the surface of the earth seem to 
stop of themselves» but their motion ja gra- 
dually destroyed by friction, and the restst- 
ance of the air.—— Vis insita, that power by 
which a muscle, when wounded, touched, 
or irritated, contracts, independently of 
the will__——Vis medicatriz natura, a term 
employed by physicians to express that 
healiug power in an animated body, by 
which, when diseased, the body is enabled 
toregain its healthy actions.—— Vis mortua, 
that property by which a muscle, after the 
death of the animal, or a muscle, immedt- 





| VISCERA | 


ately after having been cut from a living 
body, contracts.——-Vis nervosa, a power of 
the muscles by which they act when ex- 
clted by the nerves.—~Vis plastica, that 
facility of formation which spontaneously 
operates In an{tials,—— Vie vite, the natural 
power of the animal machine In preserving 
life. The term Vis has been often erro- 
neously given to vital operations the result 


of organization. 
the plural of vigcus, 


VIS'CERA (Lat.), 
which see, 

Vi/SCOUNT (vice comes, the deputy of a 
count; Zat.), a nobleman next in degree to 
anear!, The first viscount was created by 
flenry VI. in 1440.——A_ viscount’s coronet 
has neither leaves nor points raised above 
the circle, like those of superior degree, 
but only pearlg placed on the circle itself, 
It is like that of a baron; but has sixtecn 
pearls in place of six. 

V1IS‘CUS (Lat.), in medical science, an in- 
ternal part which has an appropriate use; 
as the viscera of the abdomen, &c. 

VISH/NU, one of the three chief dfvini- 
ties of the Hindvo mythology. He is usu- 
ally placed second, and his chief attribute 
is that of preservation. The sects into 
which his worshippersare divided are very 
humerous, Jt is believed that he has ap- 
peared on earth nine times, his incarnations 
being called avatars. The tenth has yet to 
come. His names are innumerable, one of 
the best known {8 Krishna, by which he 
was styled in one of his descents to the 
earth. Vishnu and Siva are each thought 
by many of their worshippers to be supe- 
rior to every other deity, even Brahma, 
A worshipper of Krishna has put into his 
mouth the folowing wurds—‘I am the 
father of this world: 1 bear in my hand 
finmortality and death: Iam what is und 
ig not; Iam the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all things: Iam Vishnu among 
the gods, the suu among the stars: I am 
the essence of all things, aud nothing 
aninuate or iuanimate can exist without 


me,’ 

VIS’ION (visio; Lat.), in Physlology, the 
act of percelving objects by means of the 
organ of sight. Modern philosophers agree 
in supposing vision to be produced by rays 
of Ngtt, reflected from the several points 
of objects, received in at the pupil, refracted 
and collected in their passage through the 
coats and humours tothe retina, and form- 
{ny there a picture, like that in the camera 
obscura—which very much resembles the 
eye in priuciple. The impression thus 
made is transmitted to the optic nerve, 
and thence tu the brain. (See EYz, OPT10s, 


&c.] 

VISITA’TION (visitatio: Lat.), in Eccle- 
Slastical Law, the inspections by a bishop 
of the different parishes in his diocese, or 
by an archbishop of the dioceses in his pro- 
Vince, Visitations were formerly required 
to be annual; at present it is the custum at 
Easter and Michaelmas to summon the 
Clergy to soine convenient place. Those 
for the purpose of confirmation, must be 
held at least once tn three years, Arch- 
deacons have now the cure of the parochial 
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into whatever relates to churches, parson- 
ages, and parochial visitation by the arch- 
deacons is annual. 

VIS‘'UAL (visus,a Seeing : Lat.), belong: 
ing to sight.—— Visual angle, in optics, that 
angle under which an object is seen: or 
that formed at the eye, by rays of light 
coming from the extremities of the object, 
and interesting each other, at the centre of 
the crystalline lens.—— Visual point, in Per- 
spective, a point in the horizontal line, 
where it is intersected by the vertical line. 
(See PERSPROTIVE}).—— Visual rays, lines of 
light suppused to come from the ubject to 
the eye, 

VITAL FUNO'TIONS (vitalis, pertaining 
to life: Lat.), those functions or faculties 
of the body on which life immediately de- 
pends; as the circulation of the blood, res- 
piration, &¢, 

VI‘TIS (Lat), in Botany, a genus of 
plants, nat. ord. vitacee, The principal 
species are the Vitis vinifera, the common 
vine, and the Vitis Indicu, the Indlan vine 
{See Ving]. 

VIT’REO-ELEO’TRIC (vitreus, pertaining 
to glass: Lat.), in a state of positive electri- 
city, such as is exhibited by rubbing glass. 

VIT’REOUS HU’/MOUR (same deriv.), 
the pellucid substance which Allis the whole 
bulb of the eye behind the crystalline lens, 

VITRIFAC’TION (vitrum, glass; and 
facio, 1 make: Lat.), the act, process, or 
operation of converting (nto glass by heat; 
as, the vitrifuction of sand, flint, and peb- 
bles, with alkaline salts, 

VIT’RIOL (vitrum, glass: Lat.), from the 
appearance of its crystals, a term appiled 
by the older chemists to crystallized sul- 
phate of tron or green vitriol. Sulphate of 
copper or blue Vitriol, and sulphate of zinc 
or white vitriol, obtained these uames after- 
wards. Ou of Vitriol is the vulgar name of 
SULPHURIO ACID. 

VITRIOL’IO ACID. 
AOID,) 

VIVA‘OE, in Music, an Italian word sig- 
nifying lively ; and vivacissimo, very lively. 

VI'VARY (vivurium; from vvua, alive: 
Lat.), a place for keeping living animals, as 
a park, & Warren, pond, &« 

VIVA VO'CE (Lat.), by word of mouth: 
as, CO Vote, or to conimunicate with another 
person, vivd voce. 

VIVKS, tn the Veterinary art, a disease of 
horses and some other animals, seated in 
the glands, uuder the ears, where a tumour 
is formed, which sometimes ends in suppu- 
ration, 

VIVIP’AROUS (vivus, alive; and pario, 
I bring forth: Zat),in Natural History, 
producing young 1n a living state; as dis 
tinguished from oviparous, producing eggs. 
In its restricted sense, viviparous is applied 
to that mode of generation, in which the 
chorion or external tunic of the ovum ac. 
quires a vascular adhesion with the uterus ¢ 
hence onlythe placental mammalia are really 
viviparoua, the rest being ovo-viviparoua, 
——In Botany, a viviparous plant is one in 
which either the seeds germinate on the 
plant, {uetead of falling, as they usually do, 
or which produceg ite living offspring on 
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VIZIER, or GRAND VIZIER (a porter: 
Arab. applied by a singular motaphor to a 
high officer of stat®), the title of the chief 
minister of the Turkish empire. He is the 
representative of the sultan, conducts the 
deliberations of the divan, and decides 
alone; for by a seal which he reccives at 
the time of his appointment, he is author- 
ized to rule with absolute power, in the 
name of the sultan. The title of vizier is 
4:80 given to allthe pachas of three tails, 
or pachas of the highest rank, 

VO'OAL MU‘SIO (vocalis, pertaining to 
the voice: Lat.), music produced by the 
volce, either unaccompanied or accom- 
panied by instruments. Vocal music has 
any advantages over instrumental, in its 
endless variety of intonation and expres- 
aion, and in the support which it derives 
from its connection with words. (See 
MUSIC, 

VOICE (woia: Fr; from vox: Lat.), the 
eounds produced by the air emitted frou 
the organs of respiration, especially the 
larynx. The lungs, the wind-pipe, &c., the 
finely-arched roof of the mgyuth, and the 
pliability of the lips, are each of the greatest 
importance in producing the different into- 
nations which render the human voice 80 
agreeable and harmonious. A good muasl- 
cal voice depends chiefly upon the sound- 
ness and power of the organs of utterance 
and of hearing; and {gs much promoted by 
the practice of singing and gymnastic exer- 
cises that expand the chest. 

VO'LANT (Fy), in Heraldry, an epithet 
for flying or having the wings spread. 

VOL/ATILE (volatilis, flying: Lat.), in 
Chemistry, an epithet for substances which 
evaporate, or gradually pass off, of them- 
selves in the aertform state: as musk, am 
monia, and the various essential olla, Alco- 
hol and ether are culled volatile liquids for 
a similar reason, and because they easlly 
pass into the state of vapour 0 the appli- 
cation of heat. 

VOLCA‘NO (ital.; from vulcan, the God 
of fire), in Geology, a burning mountain, 
from which issues from time to titne 
melted matter at a high temperature, ashes, 
smoke, sulphurous exhalations, &c. When 
the volcano has long ceased to act, it Is 
said to be extinct, Beneath the outer crust 
of the earth ijunflammable materials appear 
to exist, which access of water excites into 
combustion, It may not unreasonably be 
supposed that there are within the earth 
vast masses of potassium, sodium, &c., 
whiclpon contact with that fluid [mmedi- 
ately become converted into matter in 4 
atate of intense ignition. There are even 
chemical substances known, which by mere 
contact with each other produce the same 
effect. No doubt hydrogen, which should 
be evolved in these circumstances, is nota 
usual accompaniment of volcanic actions; 
and it is hard also, to concelve that under 
the influence of such causes, volcanos 
could continue in activity for the long 
periods during which some are known to 
produce these effects, But these difficulties 
arise, perhaps only from our liniited know- 
ledge. Volcanos break forth under the 
sea, a8 well as the dry land, and throw up 
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mountains which rise above the level of 
the water, causing tremblings of the coasts. 
Thetr action often extends through five or 
six hundred miles; aud they frequently 
produce effecta which are most frightful 
and destructive. The subterranean thunder 
heard at great distances under Vesuvius, 
prior to an irruption, indicates that there 
are mighty caverns beneath the earth ; and 
the existence of a subterranean communi- 
caffon between the Solfatara and Vesuvius, 
is established by the fact that whenever the 
latter is in au active state, the former ts 
coniparatively tranquil, It affords some 
ground for the conjecture that water is, in 
some way, an agent in causing volcanic 
action, that almost all valcanoes of con- 
siderable magnitude in the old world are 
in the vicinity of the sea; and in those 
where the sea igs more distant, as in the 
volcanoes of South America, the water may 
be supplied from great subterranean lakes ; 
for Humboldt states that some of them 
throw up quantities of fish. But the hypo- 
thesis of the nucleus of the globe being 
composed of matter Hquifled by heat, offers 
a still more simple and general solution of 
the phenomena of volcanic fires. Observa- 
tions made In all countries, in mines and 
caves, prove that, even at a small depth, 
the earth’s heat is much superior to the 
temperature of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. A fact so remarkable, and elicited 
from observations made in almost every 
part of the globe, connects itself with what 
we learn of the phenomena of volcanoes, 
The siuking of mines, Artesian wells, &c., 
has even furnished us with data, by which 
we may calculate the rate at which the 
temperature increases ag we descend into 
‘ne carth. Jt has been supposed that a 
crust of only about 200 miles in thickness 
covers a globiiar mags of matter, which {is 
Sn a state of intense ignition, sufficient to 
fuse with ease the most refractory sub- 
stances with which we are acquainted, If 
such be the case, it is easy to conceive that 
the elastic vapours, which are geuerated, 
force to the surface from below the melted 
matter, and cauge it ta issue from openings 
already in existence, or from new ones—if 
the others are not sufficiently large or near. 
There are certain regions to which volcanic 
eruptions, and the movements of great 
earthquakes, are almost confined; over the 
whole of vast tracts active volcanic vents 
are distributed at intervals, and are most 
commonly arranged in a linlar direction, 
Throughout the intermediate spaces tiereis 
abundant evidence that the subterranean 
fire {s continually at work ; for the ground 
{gs convulsed, from time to time, by earth- 
quakes; gaseous vapours, especially car- 
bonic acid gas, are disengaged plentifully 
from the soil; springs often issue at a very 
high temperature, and their waters are very 
commonly impregnated with the same 
mineral matters, which are discharged by 
volcanoes during eruptions. Of these great 
regions, that of the Andes is one of the best 
detined. Oommencing southward, at least 
at Chili, at the forty-sixth degree of south 
latitude, it proceeds northward, to the 
twenty-seventh degree, forming an yoie 
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terrupted line of volcanoes. The Chilian vol- 
canoes uprise through granitic mountains, 
Villarica, one of the principal, continues 
burning without intermiasion, aud {ts so 
high that i¢ may be distinguished at the 
distance of 150 miles, A year never passes 
in this province without some slight shock ; 
nnd about once in a century,or oftener, tre- 
inendous earthquakes occur, by which the 
land has been shaken from one extremity 
to the other, and continuous tracts, @ze- 
ther with the bed of the Pacific, have been 
raised perinanently from one to twenty feet 
above thelr former level. Hot springs are 
numerous in this district, and mineral 
waters of vartous kinds. Pursuing our 
course northward, we find in Pern only one 
active volcano as yet known ; but the pro- 
‘ince 1g 60 Bubject to earthquakes that 
scarcely a week passes without a shock ; 
and many of these have been so violent as 
to create great changesinthesurface. Far- 
ther north, we find, in the middle of Quito, 
where the Andes attain their greatest ele- 
vation, Tunguragua, Cotopaxi, Antisana, 
and Pichincha, the three former of which 
not unfrequently emit flames. From the 
first of these, a deluge of mud descended in 
1797, and filled valleys, 1000 feet wide, to 
the depth of 100 feet, forming barriers, 
by which rivers were dammed up, and lakes 

| produced. In the year 1812, violent earth- 
quakes convulsed the valley of the Missis- 
sippi at New Madrid, for a space of three 
hundred miles inlength, As this happened 
exactly at the same time as the great earth- 
quake of Oaraccas, it is probable that these 
two points are parts of one continuous vol- 
canic region: for the whole circumference 
of the intervening Caribbean sea must be 
considered ag a theatre of carthquakes and 
volcanoes, On thé north lies the island of 
Jamaica, which, with a tract of the con- 
tiguous sea, bas often expericnced tre- 
mendous shocks, and these frequently 
extend from Jamaica to St. Domingo and 
Porto Rico, On the south of the same basin, 
the shores and mountains of Columbia 
rare perpetually convulsed. On the west 
fe the volcanic chain of Guatimala and 
Mexico, and on tho east, the West Indian 
isles, where tn St. Vincent’s and Guada- 
loupe, are active vents, Thus it will be 
seen that volcanoes and earthquakes occur, 
uninterruptedly, from Chill to the north of 
Mexico; and it seems probable, that they 
will hereafter be found to extend, at least, 
from Oape Horn to Califurnia, In another 
direction, the volcanic range 1s prolonged 
through Borneo, Celebes, Banda, New 
Guinea, and various parts of the Polynesian 
archipelago. The Pacific ocean, indeed, 
scems, in equatorial latitudes, to be one 
vast theatre of igneous action, and its in- 
numerable archipelagoes, such as the New 
Hebrides, Friendly islands, and Georgian 
islands, are all composed either of coralline 
limestones or volcanic rocks, with active 
veins here and there interspersed. In the 
old world, the volcanic region extends from 
east to west for the distance of about 1000 
miles, from the Caspian sea to the Azores, 
including within its limits the greater part 
of the Mediterranean and its most promi- 














nent peninsulas. From south to north, ft 
reaches from about 
forty-fifth degree of lafiscude, Ita northern 
boundaries are Caucasus, the Black se 

the mountains of Thrace, Transylvania, an 

Hungary,—the Austrian, Tyrolean, and 
Swiss Alps,—the Oevennes and Pyreneea, 
and the mountains which branch off from 
the Pyrenees westward, to the north side 
of the Tayus. Respecting the volcanic ays- 
tem of Southern Europe, it may be ob- 
served, that there is a central half, where 
the greatest earthquakes prevall, in which 
rocks are shattered and cities laid in ruins, 
On each side of this line of greatest com- 
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motion, there are parallel lands of country 
where the shocke areless violent. Atastill 
greater distance, as in Northeru Italy, there 
are spaces where the shocks are nuch rarer 
and more feeble. Beyond these limits, again, 
all countries are liable to slight tremors at 
distant intervals of time, when some great 
crigis of subterranean niovement agitates 
an adjoining volcanic region; but these 
may be considered as mere vibrations, pro- 
pagated mechanically through the exter- 
nal crust of the globe, as sounds travel! al- 
most to indefinite distances through the air. 
During the last century, about fifty ernp- 
tions are recorded of the five European vul- 
canoes, Vesuvius, tna, Volcano, Santorin, 
and Iceland; but many beneath the sea, in 
the Grecian archipelago, and near Iceland, 
may have passed unnoticed. If some of 
them produced no lava, others poured out 
torrents of melted matter for months to- 
gether; so that, however inconsiderable 
may be the superficial rocks, which the 
operations of fire produce on the surface, 
when it is computed that on the whole 
globe 2000 volcanic eruptions occur in the 
course of a century, we Must suppose the 
subterranean changes now constantly in 
progress to be on the grandest scale, (See 
EARTHQUAKE.) 

VOL‘TA, in Music, an Italian word, sig- 
nifying that the part is to be repeated, one, 
two, or more times. Thus Si replica una 
volta, means that the piece is to be per- 
formed over again, 

VOLTAIO ENGRA'VING. 
TROTYPE, and ENGRAVING.] 

VOL/TAISM, or VOLTAIO ELECTRI- 
CITY (from Volta, who made some of the 
earliest discoveries regarding it), the phe- 
nomena arising from the development of 
electricity, by means of chemical action 
and the use of the voltaic battery. (See 
GALVANISM.) 

VOLTAM’ETER, an instrument fd: mea- 
suring the intensity, &c., of an electric 
current. 

VOL/UME (volumen, from volvo, I roll: 
Lat.), aroll or book; so called because the 
ancient books were rolls of bark or parch- 
ment. This manner of arranging hooks 
lasted till Cicero’s time, The several sheets 
or pieces were glued or pasted end to end, 
and written only on one side, At the bot- 
tom a stick was fastened, called umbilicus, 
round which it was rolled; and at the otber 
end was a piece of parchment, on which 
the title of the book was written, often iy 
letters of gold. 


{See ELzEo- 
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VOLUNTARY (woluntarius, of one’s own 





free will: Lat.), Music, a plece played 
he musician extémporarily, according to 
ane 


VOL/UNTEBR (volontaire ; from same), & 
person who enters into military or other 
service of his own accord. 

VOLU'‘TA (voluto, I twist: Lat.), jn Natu- 
ral History, 8 genus of tesiaceous gastero- 
podous molluscs, chiefly found in the trop!- 
cal seas. Their shells are often of great 
beauty, and sometimes of great size. To 
this genus belong the admiral slells, tiger 
shells, &c. 

VOLU‘TH (wolutus: Lat), in Architec- 
ture, a kind of spiral scroll, formed at each 
side of an Ionic capital. It is used also in 
Corinthian and composite orders, but is 
then of a smaller size, and placed diagonally. 
In the Corinthian the volutes are more nu- 
merous, but smaller than in the composite, 

VOMITO'RIA (Lat.; from wvomo, I pour 
forth), the openings or gates in ancient 
theatres and amphitheatrea, by which the 
spectators entered and left. 

VOR/TEX (Lat.; from verte, I turn 
around), a whirlpool, formed by the water 
running rapidly round ; there ig a cavity in 
the middle, into which floating bodies are 
drawn. The word is also applied toa whirl- 
uind. In the philosophy of Des Cartes, a 
vortec means a collection of material par- 
ticles, forming a fiuid or ether,and having 
a rapid rotatory motion round an axis, He 
endeavoured, by means of this, hypothcsis, 
to explain the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; but it ia inapplicable to those which, 
like the comets, traverse the heavens in all 
directions. His object was to show that 
the universe might aseume, and preserve 
its present form, on mechanical principles. 

VOTR (votum, a wish: Lat.), the suffrage 
or resolve ofeach of the members of an as- 
sembly, where any affair is to be carried by 
a majority; but more particularly the fe- 
solves of any members of either houso of 
parliament, 

VOUSSOIRS (Fr.), the stones which im- 
mediately form the arch of a bridge; their 
joints should be perpendicular to the curve 
of the intrados. 

VOW (v@u: Fr.; from votum: Lat.), & 
golemn and religious promise, or oath. (See 
OaTH.) The use of vows is found in most 
religions. They make up a considerable 
pert of the pagan worship, being made 
either in consequence of some deliverance, 
under some pressing necessity, or for the 
success of some enterprise. Among the 
Jews, all vows were to be voluntary, ald 
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and if guch person made a vow in anything 
lawful and possible, he was obliged to fulfil 















is constituted a religious by taking three 
vows, that of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience.——Vows, among the Romana, s!g- 
nified sacrifices, offerings, presents, and 
prayers wade for the Ogsars and emperors ; 
particularly for their prosperity, and the 
coMinuance of their empire. 


not require the aid of another, for its pro- 
nunciation, 





{ VULTURE 
made by persons wholly in their own power ; 


it. Among the Roman Catholics, a person 


VOWEL (voyelle : Fr.), aletter which does 


VULCAN'IC THEORY (vulcamus, fire: 
Lat.), a system which ascribes the changes 
on the earth’s gurface to fire; while an- 
other, called the Neptunian, ascribes the 
whole to water. 

VUL/GATE (wulgatus, commonly known: 
Lat.), & very ancient Latin translation of 
the Bible, which was made from the Greek 
of the Septuagint. It is the only one ac- 
knowledged by Roman Catholics to be au- 
thentic, 

VUL’PINITR, in Mineralogy, an anhy- 
drous sulphate of lime, containing a little 
stlica, Itisfound at Vulpino in Italy, and 
{s used by Itulian artists for small statues, 
and other ornamental work, under the name 
of marono bardiglio. 

VUL'TURE (vultur: Lat.), the name of 
some diurnal accipitrine birds, having an 
elongated beak, curved only at the ex- 
tremity, with more or less of the head, 
and sometimes of the neck, denuded of 
feathers. The wings being very loug are, 
in walking, curved in a half distended 
state, Tho birds are rapacious to an ex- 
treme degree, and sometimes feed in the 
uidst of cities unterrified. In India, they 
are of so much service in chasing away the 
carcases of animals, that they are unmo 
lested. They prefer food that iz tainted to 
that which is fresh; they are found most 
numerous in warm climates, and must be 
regarded as a race of creatures eminently 
useful in clearing the surface of the globe 
from putrid remains, which would other- 
wise infect the air, and produce pestilence. 
The Egyptian vulture has been sometimes 
seea in England. Another species, the 
Vultur fulvus or Griffon Vulture, is an in- 
babitant of Continental Europe as well as 
the Lammergeyer, V. cinereus. Some tropi- 
cal species are known to seize tortoises, 
carry them into the air, and then let them 
drop to the earth, repeating this procesa 
until they are killed. The condor of Bouth 
Ati vie, is closely allied to the vultures. 
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W, the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet, takes its written form from the 
union of two V's, and its name of double u, 
from the Roman capital V representing 
that which we call U. In English itis always 
followed either by a vowel, or by h, as in 
when; or by r, as in wrong. The w, belug 
a strong breathing, is nearly related to all 
aspirated sounds, and through them again 
to the gutterals, so that we find w and g 
often interchanged in different languages, 
as in the words William, Guillawme, &e. In 
German, w fs pronounced like an English v, 
v having the sound of an f. When w com- 
mences 4 syllable itis a consonant ; in other 
caves it is a vowel. 

WACK’E (Germ.), {nu Geology, an earthy 
variety of trap with an argillaceous appear- 
ance, and resembling hardened clay. Its 
ae fre greenish-grey, brown, and 
black. 

WAD, or WAD’‘DING, a stopple of paper, 
tow, old rope-yarn, &c. forced into a gun 
to keep in the powder and shot. 

WADD, in Mineralogy, plumbago or 
black lead. Black wadd is an ore of man- 
ganese found in Derbyshire, and of four 
kinds: the fibrous, ochrey, pulverulent, and 
dendritic, 

WAD‘SETT, an ancient tenure or Jesse of 
land in the Highlands of Scotland, It is a 
mortgage; and when the mortgagor pays 
the public burdens, 18 a wadset improper: 
but when the wadsettee pays them, is a 
widset proper. 

WAGER (gauges: Fr.), anything pledged 
ou chance. Wagers are valid in law unless 
rendered expressly void by statute or such 
as have an immoral tendency. A wager on 
borse raeing was invalid if for more than 
10l.; but lt is now recoverable. Wagers 
on merely speculative subjects, arising 
out of circumstances in which the parties 
have no interest, cannot be recovered ; 
when » wager is illegal, the parties may re- 
cover their deposits from the stakeholger. 

WA/‘GER OF BAT’TLE, or BAT’TEL, an 
ancient mode of trial by simpie combat, 
where, in military, civil, or criminal cases, 
the defendant might fight with the plaintiff 
to prove the justice of hiscause. This relic 
of barbarism snd injustice has been only 
recently abolished. It was also used in 
affairs of chivalry and honour. 

WA‘'GER OF LAW, a proceeding in 
which the defendant im an action of debt 
by simple contract, touk an oath in court 
in the presence of eleven compurgators 
who swore they believed him, that he owe 
the plaintiff nothing, on which the law al- 
lowed him his discharge. This mode of 
proceeding has been abolished. 

WA’GES, the compensation pald to those 
employed to perform any Kind of labour or 
service; the term is, however, usually con- 
fined to the sums paid toartisans, labourers, 

and servants. Wages are modified bp the 
agrveableness or disagrecableness of the 
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employment; the ease and cheapness, or 
difficulty and expense, of learning {t; ita 
constancy or inconstancy; the great or 
little trust it supposes; the probability or 
improbability of success in adopting it, 
The rate of wages ts necessarily liable to 
great variation; it will naturally increase 
if the capital to be expeuded on manufac- 
tures, &c., increase to & greater extent 
than the population ; and it will diminish 
in opposite circumstances ; but it never can 
remain long below what will be sufficient 
for the sustenance of the labourers, &c., 
and their families; the rate at which they 
can support themselves having, in all 
cases, a serious effect on that of the wages 
they receive. (See LABOUR). 

WAG@TAIL, the name of some small 
birds belonging to the genus Motacilla of 
ornithologists. They have long tails, to 
which they give a graceful fanning motion. 
There are five species in this country. 

WAHA‘BEES, a fanatical Mohammedan 
sect which appeared in Arabia at the begin- 
ning of the last century under the leader- 
ship of Abdul Wahal. They accepted the 
Koran, but rejected the marginal annota- 
tions and the traditionary law. Mahomet 
was regarded as a mortal man honoured by 
a divine mission, but they held that to wor- 
ship at his tomb savoured of idolatry, and 
they thought it would be right to destroy 
the sepulchres of saints throughout Arabia 
and Persia. In many other respects they 
disagreed with the popular creed, and they 
attempted to carry out their own views by 
force. They took possession of Mecca and 
Medina. Mobamimned Ali, the Pasha of 
Egypt, sent troops against them, but 1t was 
only after several bloody contests that they 
were got under. Some remains of the sect, 
however, still extst. 

WAIFS (wafian, to abandon: Saz,), in 
Law, goods found, of which the owner {8 not 
known, and which are claimed by the crown 
or lord of the manor. These were origi- 
nally such goods as a thief, when pursued, 
threw away to prevent his being appre- 
hended; but the owner, on complying with 
certain conditions within a year and a day, 
was entitled to restitution. 

WAIST (wast: Belg.), in a ship, that part 
which is between the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle; but in ships whore there ia n@ quar 
ter-deck, the waist is the middle part of 
the ship.——The small part of the body be- 
tween the breast and hipea, 

WA/‘ISTCLOTHS, coverings of canvas or 
tarpaulings for the hammocks, stowed on 
the gangways, between the quarter-deck 
and forecastle. 

WAITS, itinerant musicians who played 
{n the streets on tho nights of Ohristmas 
holidays. 

WA'IVER, in Law, the pasaing by, or de- 
clining to accept a thing ; upplied either tu 
an estate, to a plea, &c. In some cases, 
where an action of turt and an action Jf 
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eontract both lie, the aggrieved party de- 
clines the former, and pursues the latter 
remedy ; this is ver of tort. 

WA/‘/IWODE, in the Turkish empire, the 
governor of a small province or town. 

WAKB (wacian, to watch: Saz.), a vigil: 
the zeast of the dedication of the church, 
formerly kept by watching all night. At 
present fast days are usually called wakes by 
the English peasantry, The wake was for- 
merly held on the Sunday after the day of 
the dedication, or more usually on the fea- 
tival of the saint to which the church was 
dedicated. In Treland, this {3 called the 
patron day, and by the word wake is under- 
stood there the observances used by the 
lower orders in watching a dcad body dur- 
iug one or two nights before interment; 
candles being lighted around it, and the 
watchers being supplied with tobacco, 
whiskey, &c. ; such wakes were formerly at 
least but too often scenes of disorder and 
excess.——The wake of a ship is the track 
{t jeaves in the water. By her wake the 
sailors are enabled to judge what way the 
ship makes. If the wake be right astern, 
they conclude she makes her way furwards ; 
but If it be to leeward a point or two, then 
they conclude she falls to the leeward of 
her course. When one ship, giving chase 
to another, i8 got a8 far into the wind, and 
sills directly after her, they say, she has 
got into into her wake, 

WAL'DENSBES, in Ecclesiastical History, 
a sect which derived its name from Peter 
Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who preached 
his peculiar doctrine about the ycar 1180. 
They have been confounded with the Vau- 
dois, who existed before them; and with 
the Albigenses to whom Manichman tenets 
have been, though without sufficient au- 
thority, imputed. They are believed to 
have rejected an established succession in 
the priesthood and the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the sacraments; also to have 
protested against the eccleslastical abuses 
of the time, as well as against oaths, law- 
suits, warfare, and the accumulation of 
wealth. 

WALES OF A SHIP, an assemblage of 
strong planks, extending along a ship’s 
sides, throughout the whole length, at dif- 
ferent heights; and serving to strengthen 
the decks and form the curves. They are 
distinguished into the main wale and the 
channel wale. 

WALL’-CRESS, the common name of 
plants belonging to the genus Arabia, nat. 
ord. Crucifera, 

W aLL'-EKYE, the Glaucoma, a disease in 
the crystalline humour of the eye.—In 
horses, an eye in which the iris is of a very 
light gray colour. 

WALL’-FLOWER, a hardy evergreen 
plant of the genus Oheiranthus, which, in 
the wild state, growa in the clefts of rocks 
and old walls; producing a fine golden- 
yellow flower, strongly and agreeably 
scented. When cultivated, it fs a beautiful 
and favourite ornamental plant, the flowers 
being of various shades, large, and bril- 
liant. There are many species. 

WALL'-KNOT, in the Marine, a particu. 
Jar sort of large knot raised upon the end 
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of a rope by untwisting the strands and in 
terweaving them against each other, 

WALL PLATE, in Architecture, a piece 
of timber placed on a wall for girders, joists, 
and other timbers to rest upon. 

WAL‘/NUT, the fruit of a well-known 
deciduous tree, the Juglane regia, of which 
the native country is Persia. Previously 
to the very general introduction of mahog- 
any, the wood of the walnut-tree was ex- 
Ha abe d used by cabinet-makers and 
tufners; and it is considered superior to 
every other sort of wood for the mounting 
of guns. In N. America there are several 
other species of Jugluns, of which the 
Black Walnut (J. nigra) and the Butter nut 
(J. cinerea) are the most useful. 

WAL'‘RUS, in Zoology, the Morse or sea- 
horse. (See MORSE.) 

WALTZ (walzen: Germ.), a national 
German dance, but now common tn Eng- 
land, and other European countries. It is 
said to have originated tn Bohemia, 

WAM’/PUM, sea-worn fragments of the 
Venus mercenaria,or bivalve shell, used by 
the American Indians as inoney or a me- 
dium of commerce. These shells are run 
ou a string, and form a broad belt, which 
igs worn as an ornament or girdle. 

WANDEROO’, in Zoology, a monkey of 
Ceylon and Malabar. The other monkeys 
are said to pay it a profound respect; and 
its appearance is certainly graveand vener- 
able; but it does not seem endowed in any 
special way. 

WAN’LASS, or driving the wanlass, an old 
Law term for driving deer to a stand, that 
the lord may have a shoot; an ancient cus- 
tomary tenure of lands. 

WAP’ENTAKE (weapon take), in Law, a 
division or district, peculiar to some of the 
northern counties of England; and an- 
swerlng to the hundred, or cantred, in other 
counties, Yorkshire {3 subdivided into 
wapentakes. This name had its origin in 
& custom of touching lances or spears, when 
the chief or leading man of the hundred 
entered on his office, 

WAPITI DEER, the Red Deer of the 
Canadians, the Cervus Oanadensis of 
zoologists. It ig a large but stupid animal, 
and its flesh is of inferior quality. The 
male carries five antlers, which are shed 
annually. 

WAR (wer: Saz.), & contest between 
nations or states, carried on by force; either 
for defence, for redressing wrongs, for the 
extension of commerce or acquisition of 
territory, or for obtaining and establishing 
the superiority and dominion of one over 
the other. When war is commenced by at- 
tacking a nation in peace, it is called an 
offensive war, and such attack is aggressive, 
When war is undertaken to repel invasion 
or the attacks of an enemy, it is called de- 
Sensive ; and such a war {a not only justifi- 
able, but laudable.—— Civil War, a state of 
internal hostility, in which opposite parties 
of the same nation contend for the mastery 
by force of arms.—-Holy War, a term 
given to a crusade undertaken for the pur- 
pose of delivering the Holy Land, or Juda, 
from infidels. These holy wars were carried 
on by most unholy means.—— Declaration of 
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Wur. Formal declarations of war, by 
Heralds, are now out of use; there is at 
present merely a Manifesto [which see); 
and the permission of reprisals ia usually 
the step which precedes actual hostilities. 
By the law of nations, enemies who have 
not been taken tn arms, or who have sub- 
mitted, are not to be put to death; neither 
are prisoners, except in very extreme cases, 
Acts of hostility are lawful only when com- 
mitted by the oxpress or implied commpnd 
of the state; hence bands of marauders 
may be treated as banditti, and private 
citizens taking up arms are liable to be 
considered as such. The property belong- 
Ing to the government of & vanquished 
nation belongs to the victors ; but not that 
of private individuals, unless found at gen. 
It has been the custom of Great Britain to 
seize and condemn as droits of Admiralty 
the property of an enemy found in our 
ports at the commencement of hostilities. 

WARD (weerdian, to guard: Sax), in 
Law, the heir of the king’s tenant tn capite, 
during his nonage; whence the term has 
since been applied to all infants under the 
power of guardians; or suc}) ag are under 
the control and protection of the lord 
chancelior, who are called wards in chan- 

.——A certain district, division, or 
quarter of a town or city, committed to an 
niderman, There are twenty-six wards in 
London. 

WAR’DEN (same deriv.), a keeper; as, 
the warden of a prison, &c.—— Warden of a 
college, the head or president.——Lord War- 
den of the Oinque Ports The constable of 
Dover Castie was appointed to this office, 
and was made guardianof the adjacentcoast 
by William the Conqueror. The lord warden 
has the authority of admiral in the Cinque 
Ports, and their dependencies. He formerly 
had power to hold a court of admiralty, 
and courts of law and equity. He was the 
returning officer of all the ports, and his 
salary was 30001, per annum. iNegse CINQUE 
Ports J——There {s also a Lord Warden of 
the Stannarves (Bee STANNARIES ] 

WARD/MOTE, a court keptin every ward 
in London, usually called the wardmote 
court It has power every year to inquire 
into all deficiencies with regard to the 
officers of the ward, to prevent disorders, 
gaming, &c. 

WARD’-ROOM, 8 room ina ship of the 
line, appropriated to the principal officers ; 
in frigates it is called the gun-room., 

WARP (wearp: Sax), in Weaving, the 
threads which are extended lengthwise in 
the loom, and crossed by the woof,-—-In 
Nautical affairs, a rope or towing line, em- 
ployed in drawing, towing, or removing a 
boat or vessel.—JIn Agriculture, a slimy 
substaice deposited on land by rivers Hable 
to overflow; the mud they contain is de- 
posited sometimes to the depth of one or 





two inches, and contributes greatly to the 
fertility of the soil; wa has been 
practised on the banks of the Po, and 


other rivers in the north of Italy, from the 
earitest times. 

WAR‘RANT (guarantir, to warrant: Fr.), 
in Law, a precept, under hand and sea), au- 


thorizing an officer to seize an offender, 
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and bring him to justice—— Warrant of 
attorney, an authority given by a person te 
an attorney to appear enc plead for him; 
or in a more general sense, that by which a 
man appoints another to act in his name, 
and warrants his trausaction.~—~Search 
warrant, & precept authorizing a person to 
enter houses, &c., to search for stolen or 
contraband goods, or to discover whether a 
criminal be there concealed —~—Warrant 
officer an officer holding a warrant from tho 
navy board; the gunner, boatswain, and 
carpenter are warrant officers.—— Presa war- 
rant, in the navy, a warrant issued by the 
admiralty, authorizing an officer to impress 
seamen 

WAR’RANTY (same deriv.), in Law, a 
promitae or covenant, by which a purchaser 
may have satisfaction from a seller, if he 
sells what is not his own, or that for which 
he has nota sufficient title. Warranty of 
real property is obsolete; and, with re- 
gard to things personal, no express war- 
ranty is now required that the buyer may 
have satisfaction {f the title of the seller 
was deficient The seller is not obliged to 
answer for the goodness of an article, un- 
less at the time of sale he has warranted it 
to be good; or unless he has in any way 
misrepresented it. Every affirmation made 
by the vendor, at the time of sale in rela 
tion to the goods, amounts to a warranty. 

WAR’REN (garenne: Fr. ; from wahen, 
to protect : Teuton.), a franchise or privileg 
ed place for keeping beasts and fowls of the 
warren; hares, partridges, pheasants, and 
rabbits, to which some had quails, wood 
cocks, waterfowl, &c. In common lan 
guage, a warren isa surface of poor sandy 
soil, on which rabbits are kept. 

WASH, the fermented Itquor, from which 
spirit is distilled. 

WASP (wasp: Sax ; from vespa; Lat), 
a genus of hymenopterous insects, the fe 
male and neuter of which have powerful 
and venomous stings, The nests of wasps 
are highly curious structuros, divided into 
cella, with walls made of vegetable sub 
stances, and as they do not lay up honey 
like bees, they die, or are torpid in the win- 
ter. The hornet is larger than the common 
wasp, and forms its nest in holes or roots 
of trees, but both are equally voracious, 

WAS’/SAIL-BOWL, a large drinking 
vessel, in which the Saxons, at their public 
entertainments, drank health to each other, 
saying, ‘ Wis hw) !’—* Health be to you!' 
or ‘Your health!’ It was also a Saxon cus- 
tom, to go about with such a bowl, at the 
time of the Epiphany, singing a festival 
song, drinking the health of the inhabit- 
ants, and, of course, collecting money to 
replenish the bowl. This custom, froin 
which christmas-boxes, chriatmas-ale, bell- 
men’s verses, and carols, are all, probably, 
moro or less derived, was called wassailing; 
and those who practised it wassatlera. In 
some parta of the kingdom, the primitive 
custom, and its name, are still retained, 

WASTE (Teut.), in Law, the destruction, 
or removal of, or injury to something, 
forming an essential part of an inheritances 
as houses, timber, &c. Neglect of repairs 
is permetesive or omissive waste; actywal in 
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jury is voluntary or commissive waste. 
Equiiable waste, gr renege acts not 
deemed waste Common Law. The 
remedy for waste is by action of trespass 
on the case, by the person in reversion or 
remainder; this action may be maintained 
by one having any immediate interest in 
expectancy ; it may be had not only against 
the tenant, but against any stranger who 
has committed an act of waste; and will 
also lie at the suit of one joint tenant 
or tenants in common against another. An 
analogous action, called an action for dila- 

dations, may be matatained by a rector 
or vicar againat his predecessor or the exe- 
cutors of his predecessor: and this for per- 
miasive, aS Well as voluntary waste.—— 
Waste land, a tract not in cultivation, and 
producing little or no useful herbage or 
wood, About the end of the last century 
there were six millions of acres of such 
land in Great Britain; of which four mil- 
Hons might be brought under the plough ; 
aud most of the remainder might be used 
for growing wood, but much of this has 
since been enclosed. 

WATCH (wece: Sax.), inthe Marine, de- 
notes the space of time during which one 
division of the ship's crew remains upon 
deuk to keep watch, the crew being gene- 
rally divided into two, or in large ships, 
into three parts, for this purpose, The 
watches are termed starboard and larboard 
watches. The period of time called a watch, 
ts four hours, the reckoning beginning at 
noon or midnight. There are also what are 
called dog-watches, which last only two 
hours, avd are formed by the division 
of the watch between four and eight, P.M, 
into two parts, to break the constant recur- 
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balance, which took place about the year 
1658. The Swiss trade in watches is very 
considerable; the works are manufactured 
by the female peasanta in the mountainous 
districts, and are put together in the 
towns. 

WATOH AND WARD (toa@ece, to watch ; 
and weerdian, to guard: Saa,), the custom 
anciently observed of watching by night, 
and warding or keeping the peace by day 
inmtowns and cities, which was first ap- 
pointed by Henry III. The word watch, 
properly applied to the night; ward, to the 


ay. 

WATER (water: A.-Sac.), a transparent 
and colourless compound fluid, destitute 
of smell, nearly without taste, and almost 
incompressible—a pressure equal to 2000 
atmospheres occasioning a diminution of 
only one-ninth of {ts bulk. It 1s composed 
of two substances, neither of which can be 
exhibited separately, except in the gaseous 
form ; and when aeriform, they are known, 
the one as hydrogen gas, or intlammable 
air; the other as oxygen gas, or Vital air. 
These gases, in the proportion of about two 
measures of hydrogen to one of oxygen, 
when united chemically, and reduced from 
the form of alr to that of a liquid, consti- 
tute the fluid we call water. It passes to 
the solid state at 32° Fahr. When it shoots 
mto ice, it forms in the first place a prism, 
not very regular in shape, but very long ; 
and undergoes an enlargement in volume. 
In the act of freezing, too, the greater part 
of the air, which the water holds loosely 
dissolved, is expelled. At 212°, under a 
medium atmospheric pressure, water boils, 
but returns unaltered to fts liquid state on 
resuming any temperature below this point. 


rence of three watches at the same hours, | All water which has been exposed to the 
——To set the watch, ig to appoint that divi- | atmosphere (as spring and river water) con- 
sion of the crew which is to enter on the | tains a portion of air, from which it derives 


watch, —~—To relieve the watch, ia to relieve 
those on duty, by clranging the watch.—— 
Watch-bill, a list of the officers and crew 
who are appointed to the watch; together 
with the several stations to which each man 
belongs.—— Watch, a pocket instrument for 
measuring time, in which the machinery is 
moved by asteel spring, coiled up, and act- 
ing by various ingenious contrivances. The 
spring isina brass box called the barrel ; 
and is combined with a tapering fusee, on 
which a connecting chain is wound by the 
key. The spring being fastened at one end 
to the barrel, and at the otker end to an 
arbor or axle, unwinds off the fusee, turn- 
ingdt, and keeping the watch going ; while 
tho action of the fusee accommodates it- 
self, by ita varying size, tothe varied energy 
of tho spring. (See Fuser.) The force 
being thus produced, other wheels are put 
{n motion ; and time is exactly measured by 
the hands on the dial. Thewatch manufac- 


ture consists of almost innumerable depart- | 


ments. When executed in a more perfect 
manner, for the purposes of navigation, 
watch is termed a chronometer [which see). 
Watches are said to have been first made 
at Nuremberg, as early as 1477; they were 
originally of various shapes, and must 
have been very imperfect until the inven- 
tion of the spiral apring as 2 regulator tothe 





a sparkling quality and agreeable taste, It 
is thus also fitted for supporting the re- 
splration of fishes. A strong attraction is 
exerted between water and the fixed alKa- 
Nes, 80 also between it and the alkaline 
earths, From the extensive solvent power 
of water, it is scarcely ever met with pure 
in nature; every kind being impregnated 
either with saline, earthy, or mineral sub- 
stances. The simple waters are the follow- 
ing :—1. Distilled water. Thisis the tightest 
of all others, containing neither solid nor 
gaseous substances in solution, is perfoctly 
void of taste and smell, colourless and 
transparent, has a soft feel, and wets tho 
fingers more readily than the other. Ag it 
freezes exactly at 82° of Fahrenheit, and 
boils at 212° under the atmospherical pres- 
sure of 298 inches; these are made use of 
as the standard points for thermometrical 
division; and its weight being always the 
same under the mean pressure and temper- 
ature, it is employed for the comparative 
standard of specific gravity. 2. Rain water, 
the next in purity to distilled water, ta that 
which has undergone & natural distillation 
from the earth, and is condensed in the 
form of rain. It so nearly approaches ab- 
solute purity, when unmixed with the sui- 
hate of lime and calcareous matter which 
timbibes when {ft falls in towns, from the 
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mortar and plaster of the houses, as pro- 
bably to be equal to distilled water for 
every purpose except in the nicer chemical 
experiments, 8 Jcea and enow-water. This 
equals rain-water in purity, and when fresh 
melted, containa no air, which ia expelled 
during congelation. 4 Spring-tweater. Under 
this comprehensive class are included all 
waters that rise from some depth beneath 
the sofl, and are used at the fountain head, 
or at least before they have run any cin- 
siderable distance, exposed totheair. When 
the ingredients are not such aa to give any 
pecultar medicinal orsensible properties, it 
fg distinguished as a hard or a soft spring, 
sweet or brackish, clear or turbid, or the 
like. By far the greater numberof springs 
are cold; but as they take their origin at 
some depth from the surface; and below 
the influence of the external atmosphere, 
their temperature ts,in general, pretty uni- 
form during every vicissitude of season, 
and always several! degrees higher than the 
freezing point. The water of deep wells is 
much harder than that of springs which 
overfiow their channel; for much agitation 
and exposure to air produce a gradual 
deposition of the calcareous earth, and 
hence spring water often encrusts to a 
considerable thickness the inside of any 
kind of tube through which {ft flows, as it 
arises from the earth. The epecific gravity 
of these waters ia also, in general, greater 
than that of any other kind of water, ex- 
cept that of the ocean. Springs that over- 
flow their channel, and form to themselves 
a limited bed, pass insensibly [nto the state 
of river water, and thus become altered 
in some of their chemical properties. 5. 
huver water. This is in general much softer 
and more free from earthy salts than the 
last, but contains less air of any kind; for, 
by the agitation of a long current, and in 
moat cases a great increase of temperature, 
it Inses common alr and carbonic acid, and 
much of the ime which it held in solution. 
Its specific gravity, in this way, becomes 
lesa, tts taste is not so harsh, but lees fresh 
and agreeable, and ont of a hard spring is, 
often made a stream of sufficient purity for | 
most of the purposes where soft water {s 
required. Some of the mountain Inkes and 
rivulets, however, which txke their rise 
from a aflicious rock, and flow in a sandy 
or stony bed, are from the outset remark- 
ably pure 6. Stagnant waters. These gene- 
rally abound with the remains of animal 
and vegetable matter undergoing decom- 
position ; and as they are asually shallow, 
they receive the full influence of the sun, 
which further promotes all the changes 
that are going on within them. The de 
cldedly noxious effects produced by the 
air of marshes and stagnant poola have 
often been sunposed to extend to the in- 
ternal use of these waters, Jt onght, how- 
ever, to be observed that they are generally 
soft, and many of the impurities are only 
suspended, and therefore separable by fil- 
tration. 7, Mineral eaters, are unfit for 
common purposes; and derive their pecu- 
Har properties from the substances which 
they bold in solution. Bat there are some, 
such as Malvern water, remarkable only for 


— 
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extreme purity. Mineral waters are of 
various kinds. (See NERAL WATERS.) 
Some are effervescent $c sparkling, from 
containing carbonic acid. Chalybeate 
springs are more or less tonic and aatrin- 
gent. Saline springs aperient and altera- 
tive. Mineral waters contain their active 
ingredients in very minute quantities. 
Much of the advantage to be derived from 
a course of mineral! waters is, undoubtedly, 
due to the strict attention paid to diet, to 
bodily exercise, inental relnxations, and 
regular hours; and, in some casea, to the 
diluent effects of pure water—which ex- 
plains the advantage of that of Malvern, in 
calculous compiainta, &c. The great reser- 
voirs of water on the globe are the ocean, 
seas, and lakes, which cover more than 
two-thirds of its surface ; froin these, it {a 
ratsed by evaporation: and uniting with 
the alr in the atate of vapour, {6 wafted over 
the earth, ready to be precipitated in the 
form of rain, snow, or hath Sea water is 
remarkably constant in the nature and re- 
lative quantities of [ta ingredients. Its 
spec. grav. is very considerable, since it 
contains more than three per cent. of solid 
matter; which conalists chiefly of common 
salt, chloride of magnesia and lime, toge- 
ther with traces of chloride of potassium, 
chloride of ammonium (sa) animnonta) car- 
bonate of lime, bromide, and often ftodide 
of magnesium. (See ATMOSPRERR, HyDno- 
GEN, OXYGEN, GAS, Rain, Livers, &c.} 
——In Manufactures, a certain appearance, 
{mitating water: produced on silks, mo- 
hairs, &e Watering causes the exhibition 
of avariety of undulated refiections, and 
plays of H@ht.— WatTRER, in Marine phra- 
geology, denotes the state of the water at 
sea: as high-water, low water, Soul water, 
dead-water, &¢ —~WATER, in Mineral gy, 
aterm used by lapidaries for the lustre of 
precious stones.—-—- Water of separation, a 
name given by reflners to aqua fortis, be- 
eause it separates wold from silver, 

WA’'TER BAILIFF, tn Law, an officer tn 
seaport towna who searches ships, 

WATER-BLT‘ONY ,the Sevophulania aqua- 
fica of botanists, a perennial. 

WA‘TER-COLOUR PAINTING, that in 
which the colour {8 levigated with water 
and gum. It has been latterly carried to 
great perfection, and nearly rivals oll-paint 
ing in everything but durahility. 

WA/TER-COU KSE, any natural or artifi- 
cial stream of water ; as ariver, a canal, and 
the Hike. 

WA‘TER-CRESA, the Nraturtium .,ofl- 
cnale of botanists, nat. ord. crucifera, a 
perennial plant that grows on the margin 
of clear streams, or even partly immersed 
in the water. Great quantities are con- 
sumed aa salad; and of late years it has 
been cultivated to a considerable extent. 
The plant is also employed in medicine as an 
antiscorbutic. 

WATER-DEVIL, a name given hy some 
to the Larva of a Britian beetle, a species 
of Hydrophtlua, 

WATER-GAVEL, in old writers, a rent 
patd for fishing, or any other benefit re 
celved from some river, 

WATER-GLASS, a solution of aflicated 
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soda, which is sometimes obtained by ais-| one river-basin from another, and on 
solving broken filntsin a solution of caustic 
soda at a temperasare of 8000 F,, assisted by 
pressure. Another mode of producing 
soluble glass is to melt together, in a re- 
Verberating furnace, white sand and dry 
carbonate of soda. After six hours of 
atrong firing, the melted charge runs out 
is perfect glass, from which bottles, &c., 
may be blown and moulded. Boiling wa- 
ter, however, dissolves thia glass. Some of 
the uses of water-glass are mentioned un- 
der STEREOCHROME and STONE, ARTIFI- 
OIAL. It is also employed in the manu- 
facture of soap to the saving of oil and 
tallow. 

WA‘/TER-LEVEL, a contrivance for find- 
ing the level of roads or grounds, by means 
of a surface of water or other fluid, founded 
on the principle tha. water always finds its 
own level. It consists of a long wooden 
trough, which, hetng filled with water, 
shows the line of level. 

WATER-LILY, the name of some aquatic 
plants belonging to the genus Nymphea, 
the flowers of which are large,and contain 
humerous petals, go as to appear double. 
Jn the morning, they raise themselves 
out of the water to expand, and close 
again, reposiiig upon the surface, tn the af- 
ternoon, 

WA”TER-LINE, a horizontal line sup- 
pored to be drawn about a ship’s bottom, 
at the surface of the water. When the cargo 
is on board, it. is called the load water line ; 
otherwise, the light water line. 

WA’'TER-LOGGED, a term applied toa 
ship when, by leaking, and receiving agreat 
quantity of water into her hold, she has be- 
come 80 heavy as to be totally unmanage- 
able. Having lost her buoyancy, she yields 
“ the effect of every wave passing over her 

eck. 

WA’‘/TER-MARK, the utmost Hmit of the 
rise of the flood. ——-The mark visible in pa- 
per, and which fs made in the manufactu- 
ring. (See PAPER. 

WA‘'TER-MELON, the cucumis citrullus 
of botanists, a plant belonging to the nat, 
ord. cucurbitacee. To bring it to perfection, 
this plant requires a warm climate, anda 
dry, sandy, warmsoil. The fruit is remark- 
ably rich, and it abounds with a sweetish 
Hquor. 

A/TER-MILL, a mill whose machinery 
js muved by water: and thus distinguished 
from a wind-mill, steam-m{fll, &c. Water- 
mills for grinding corn were invented by 


Bell ee while besieged In Rome by the 
Gothsy 
WATTLE T-ORDEVAL. [See ORDEAL.) 


WaA’TER-ORME, in the Marine, an epi- 
thet for the state of a ship which has barely 
Aa semen depth of water to float her off 
the groun 
CA ernie: POISE, in Mechanica, an iIn- 
atrument formerly used for trying the 
atrength of liquors; the hydrometer, &c., 
are Dow employed for the purpose. 

WA‘TER-SHED, the line of, or the ridge 
line of a district, is that line from which 
the ground slopes downwards on each 
aide. Rain falling on this line will run in 
opposite directione. Such a line divides 
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one river-basin from another, and one 
valley from another. Its course {a uesu- 
ally very irregular both in altitude and 
azimuth, 

WA’/TER-SHOOT, in Botany, a sprig 
which springs out of the root or stock of a 
tree. 

WA’‘TER SPODT, an aqueous meteor, 
most frequently observed at sea; riaing at 
first in the form of a small cloud, which 
aflarwards enlarges, and, assuming the 
shape of a cone, with its apex downwards, 
{s driven furiously hy the wind, and is often 
accompanied with thunder and lightning ; 
causing destruction, when it bursts, to 
whatever happens to be within the sphere 
of tts action. When it appears at sea, 
there are generally two cones, one pro- 
jecting from the cloud, the other from the 
water below it; and they sometimes unite, 
their union having been observed to be 
accompanied with a flash of lightning ; but 
more usually disperse while separate. It ta 
probably caused by a whirlwind of extreme 
intensity. 

WA’‘/TER-TABLE, in Architecture, a 
projection or horizontal set-off, in a wall, 
{intended to throw off the water from the 
building. 

WA’/TER-WAY, in a ship's deck, a piere 
of timber, forming a channel for conducting 
water to the scuppers. 

WATER-WHEEL, in Hydraulics, an 
engine for ratsing ‘water: (See PERSIAN 
WHERL). Also a wheel turned by the force 
of water, and used for giving motion to 
machinery. The water-wheel is of two 
Kinds; the rertical and the aAorizontal, or 
turbine {which see]. Vertical water-wheels 
are either over shot, under shot, or breast 
wheels. The overshot wheelis moved almost 
entirely by the weight of the water, which 
it receives and retains for some time in tts 
buckets. The unadershot wheel ia moved 
almost entirely by the momenture of the 
water, which strikes against Its float- 
boards. The breast wheel is moved both 
by the weight and momenture of the 
water, which it receives at about half {ts 
height, and which ia retained by its float- 
boards and the crrved masonry behind 
them, until it passes out, under the wheel 
below, 

WA‘'TER-WORKS, in general, denote 
every description of nachinery employed in 
raising or sustaining water ; in which sense, 
water-milla of all kinds, aluices, aqueducta, 
&c., may be so called. The term water- 
works, however, 18 more particularly used 
for such machines as are employed only in 
raising water. 

WA’TER OF CRYSTALLIZA’TION, that 
definite quantity of water which enters 
into the composition of most crystallized 
salts, and without which they cannotretain 
their crystalline form. It is not necessary 
to crystallization in all cases: thus crystals 
of nitre and sulphate of potash contain no 
water 3 on the other hand, some crystallized 
salts contain so much, that, when heated, 
they melt in it, forming in reality hot 
salinated solutions. 

WATTLE, the fleshy excreacence that 
grows under the throat of a cock ot turkey 
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or a like subetance on a fish. Also, a twig | glutinous liquor, by trituration, or by any 
or flexible rod, Also, a uame given to cer- other mechanical process. In reality, it 
tain species of Acacia in Australia, constitutes the food of.the Larvae. After 

WAVE (wage: A.-Saz.), the alternate ele- long and attentive observation, this natu- 
vation and depression of the surface of a ralist found, that when bees eat tho pollen, 
fiuid. When this surface is preased down | it is converted, by an animal process, into 
at any part, the adjoining parts rise, but | wax: bees fed entirely on sugars will still 
siuk again by the action of gravity; and, produce wax. There ia a wax that forma 
acquiring a velocity due to their height, | the varnish, with which the leaves of se- 
descend below the vriginal level, communi- ; veral trees are coated, and is found on some 
cating in their turn a pressure to others | berries, as those of the Myrica Cerifera, 
pear them, which rise and sink ina similar | forme the green fecula of many plants, 
way; and thus a reciprocating motion is} particularly of the cabbage, and may beex- 
produced. When the depth is sufficient to | tracted from the pollen of most flowers; 
allow the oscillations to proceed unimpeded, |! but it slightly differs from bees’ wax. The 
no progressive motion of the fluid takes | latter is the secretion of a certain organ, 
place; but, when free oscillation is pre- | situated on the sides of the median Hine of 


vented by a shelving shore, the interposi- 
tion of a rock and the columne in deep 


water are not balanced by those in shal- ' 


lower, and therefore acquire a progressive 
motion towards the latter, forming breakers. 
When caused by the agitation of a small 
portion of the fluid, by, for example, a stone 
thrown into it, the waves appear to advance 
in concentric circles, their height diminish- 
ing as they proceed; but there is no pro- 
gresaive motion of the fluid itself, as wil! 
be shown by any light body floating on its 
surface. The whole seems to roll onward, 
but in reality each particle of water only 
orcillates with a vertical ascent and de- 
scent. Two sets of waves will cross each 
other without any mutual interruption. 
Waves meeting with an obstacle, such as 8 
wall, &c., will be reflected backwards, ac- 
cording to the laws to which Hight and 
sound are subjected; if there be a small 
aperture in the obstacle, the waves will be 
propagated beyond it, and diverge as from 
acentre, Waves at s¢a, caused by the wind, 
have a progressive as well as an oscillatory 
motion ; except increased by the wind sud- 
denly veering about, they do not exceed 
about six feet in height; and the effect of 
tho wind never reaches to a greatcr depth 
than about 30 or 40 feet. The progressive 
wave sent forward by a floating body, or 
generated fn any other way, differs entirely 
in its character and phenomena from the 
oscillatory waves of the sea. Its velocity 
varies as the square root of the depth of 
the water; and hence a wave of high water 
of a spring tide travels faster than a wave 
of high water of a neap tide; and any 
change in the depth of rivers produces a 
corresponding change in the interval he- 
tween the moon’s transit and the hour of 
high water. 

WAVED, or WAVY (same deriv.), in He- 
raldry, ¢ndented. 


WA’'VELLITE, in Mineralogy, a hydrated 
phosphate of alumina, called also Hydrar- | 


ea It is usually found in crystals, that 
adhere and radiate; forming hemispherical 
or globular concretions ; froin avery small 
size to an inch in diameter. 

WAX (towxes Sazx.), in Natural History, 
the substance with which hees build their 
cells, carry the farina or polien 
on their hinder legs; but, according to 
Reaumur, this dust does not contain any 
foal wax: nor is this Jatter substance pro- 
Auced by the mixture of the farina with @ 


| the abdomen of the bee: each individual 
has eight wax sacs or pouches, Wax from 
the comb has the amel! of honey, and is of a 
| yellow colour. It is purified and bleached, 
by melting it with hot water or steam, 
| and then exposing it in thin ribbons to the 
action of air, light, and mojature. When 
| purified, wax Is white, and, if in thin ees 
i ments, translucent; {t has neither taste 
nor smell; its apecific gravity is about 
ov63. It liquefies at 1545° Fahr.; but it 
becomes plastic at 86°; at 320 {t 1s hard and 
'prittle. It consists of two substances, 
which are separated by bofling alcohol, 
one of them, myrnem, being left hehind 
The atcoholic solution deposits cerin on 
cooling. Both these proximate principles 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
‘oxygen. Wax is often adulterated with 
starch; this may he detected by oil of 
‘turpentine, which dissolves the wax, and 
leaves the atarch. It is still more fre 
‘quently adulterated with mutton suet, 
| this is detected by dr) distillation ; when, 
if tallow is present, sebacic acid will be 
formed, and will cause a precipitate on 
acetate of iead. It is also adulterated with 
stearine or stearic acid; this may be de- 
tected by the odour of tallow, caused by 
heating {ft highly; also by its crumbly 
texture. eal it is adulterated with 
| spermaceti, which takes away its peculiar 
pearly lustre, and renders {t more soft and 
fusible. (fee BER.) 
! WAX-FOSSIL, or Ozokerite,a brownish 
infneral, found tn Moldavia, having several 
of the characters of becs’ wax. 

WAX-MYRTLE, in Botany, the Myrica 
certfera, Or Bay-berry, a North American 
shrub, the berries of which are covered 
with a greenish wax, called myrtie-wax, or 
bay-berry tallow; it {a slightly different 
from bees’ wax. (See WAX.) o 

WAX-PALM, in Botany, ta@ verucyun 
andgola, a species of palm growing on the 
Andes, the stem of which 14 covered with 
a secretion, consisting of two-thirds resin 
and one-third wax. 

WAX’-WORK, figures formed of wax, in 
imitation of real persons. Wax is used 
with great success in representing anato- 
mical details. 

WAY, the Nautical term for progress; 
when a ship is advancing, she is said to 
have way upon her: when stationary, to 
have no way. 

WAYS AND MEANS, the financial re 
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sources to meet the publicoxpenditure; or| the threads by means of a shuttie, 


supplies voted b) parliament. 

WEALD-OLAY (ageald, & wood or grove: 
A.-Saz.), in Geology, a tenacious biue clay, 
which forms the sub-soll of the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex. Tn it are contained sub- 
ordinate beds of sandstone and shelly lime- 
stone, with Inyers of septaria of argilla- 
ceous {fron-rtone. The Wealden strata in- 
clude the Weald-clay (freshwater) and the 
Hastings sand group (marine). They fourm 
tho inferior division of the lower Creta- 
ceous or Neocomian series. 

WEATHER (wether: Saz.), the state of 
the air or atmusphere with respect to heat 
or cold, wetness or dryness, calin or storm, 
&c. (See Ain, ATMOSPHERR, CLOUD, Ran, 
Storms, &c.] Mankind, in afl ages, have 
supposed that the weather is influenced in 
some way by the moon. This vellef, how- 
ever, has no foundation; for she cannot 
act on the earth by reflecting the solar rays, 
since her light is only the 100,000th part of 
that of the gun; and the heat she causes is 
utterly inappreciable ; nor by her attraction, 
since the effect of this on the air, which 
has so Httle density, must be extremely 
feeble; nor, lastly, by some obscure emann- 
tion, since the most careful meteorological 
observations have never detected any such 
thing. The registers kept at the various 
observatories show that the moon's phases 
are not connected in any way with the 
weather. 

WEATH’ER CLOTHES, in a ship, long 
pieces of canvas or tarpauling used to pre- 
serve the hammocks from injury by the 
weather when stowed ; or to defend persons 
from the wind and spray. 

WEATH’ER-GAUGE, or WEATH’'ER- 
GAGE, a naval tern ; a ship is said to have 
the weuther-gauge of another when she is 
at the windward of her. 

WEATH’ER-HELM. A ship is said to 
carry a weather-heim when she is inclined 
tou come too near the wind. 

WEATH’ERING, a geological term, sig- 
uifying the action of meteoric influences 
(rain, frost, the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
&c.) upon the crust of the globe. This 
action ja always one of degradation 

WEATH/ER-TIDE, the tide which sets 
against the lee side of a ship, timpelling her 
to windward. 

WEAV‘ER BIRDS, the popular name 
given toatribe of birds belonging to the 
finch family, on account of the skill they 
display in forming their nests, They are 
natives of hot cHmates in the old world. 
The cosAmon weaver bird (Ploceus Baya) 
lives in India, and constructs a pendent 
nest shaped like a retort, specimens of 
which are often seen in museuins, It usu- 
ally hangs from the leaf of a tall palm tree. 
The grasses or leaf strips of which {t is 
com posed are very artistically plaited to- 
gether, and go substantial as to defy the 
heaviest rains of the monsoons, The Why- 
dah (or Widow) birds, of the western coast 
of Africa, belong to this tribe. 

WRH'AVING (wevan, tu weave: Sax.), in 
Manufactures, the act or art of forming 
cloth in a loom, by the union or Intertex- 
ture of threads; which is done by crossing 
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threads first laid in length are called the 
warp ; those which crosa them in the direc- 
tloun of their breadth are calicd the weft or 
woof. Weaving is an art of great antiquity, 
and gives employment in all nations to a 
large portion of the population, In Eng- 
Jand, Leeds {a the centre of woollen cloth 
weaving; Manchester of cotton weaving ; 
Macclesfield of silk weaving; Nottingham 
of spcking weaving; and Kidderminster 
of carpet weaving. The machinery used 
for weaving in the earliest times, thougt 
perhaps rude in its construction, was, in 
principle, similar to that still in use; and 
the process of fulling and preparing the 
cloth seems to have resembled the modern 
practice in every particular, except that of 
shearing the nap, with which the ancients 
do not appear to have been acquainted, 
Muslins are to this day manufactured by 
the primitive loom in Iudia, probably with- 
out alteration of the form in use during 
the earliest ages of itsinvention. In ancient 
times, it is probable that only enough cloth 
to form a single dress was Woven at once; 
aince ancient records do not speak of its 
being sold by measure. The manufacture 
of flexible stuffs by means of machinery, 
operating on a large scale, is an invention 
of the last century; it bas given birth to 
some of the most elaborate combinations of 
mechanism, and constitutes an important 
source of our national wealth. Thejaquard 
loom, @ most admirable contrivance for 
saving time and simplifying the process of 
weaving silks, &c., in complicated patterns, 
ia likely to be superseded by a more simple 
machine, in which electro-magnetism is 
most ingeniously applied to the production 
of complicated movements, 

WEB’-FOOTED, in Natural History, pal- 
mined. or having feet like a gouse or 

uck, 

WEDGE (wegge: Belg.), in Geometry, a 
prism with triangular bases.——In Me- 
chanics, one of the six mechanical powers, 
reducible to the inclined plane, and go- 
verned by the same laws. It ia used some- 
times for raising bodies, but more usnally 
for dividing or splitting them; in the 
former case, the wedge is pushed under the 
body to be raised, but the effect ts still 
that of an inclined plane, for the result is 
the same, and is estimated in the same 
way, whether the wedge is pushed wnder 
the load or the load is pushed over the 
wedge When a wedge is driven forward 
by percussion, the power which acte upon 
it cannot be estimated with accuracy, on 
account of the friction, which is very con- 
siderable. This, however, is greatly diml- 
nished, for an instant, by the tremour 
caused by the blow; cutting and piercing 
tools are generally constituted on the prine 
ciple of the wedge. 

WED’NESDAY (wodensday: Saz.), tho 
fourth day of the week; consecrated by 
the Scandinavians to Woden, a deity that 
corresponded with Mercury of the Greeks 
and Romans.—Ash Wednesday, the firat 
day of Lent. Some think the day to have 
received this name from the custom in 
the early ages of the churoh, of penitents 


Creagury. 
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pearin kcloth and with ashes on | a small cnelosed place, near the mainmast ; 
eir en Ma spiel extonding from the bottom of the ahip to 


WEED (weod, tares: Sax), the general; the principal gun deckpand containing the 
pame of any plant that is noxious or useless, | pumps, 
The word therefore has no definite applica-| WELLINGTO'NIA, is the botanical name 
tion to any particular plant or species of] of a lofty coniferous tree, an inhabitant 
plants; but whatever kinds apring up in| of Californla, A spectmen was found of 
flelds or gardens that are injurious tocropa|the enormous height of nearly 00 feet, 
come under the appellation of weeds. and the age of it was estimated at 4,000 

WEEK (weve: Sax.), a cycle of seven] years. 
days; the first day, Sunday, beinutho| WER’EGILD (Saz.),in Anglo-6axon Law, 
Curistian festival to celebrate the Resur-| the weve, or compensation pald by a delin- 
rection ; and the seventh, Saturday, being {| quent to the party wronged, ar his rela- 
the sabbath of the Jews, (See SATORvAY { tions, for injuries committed againat the 
and Suspay.) The Greeks did not divide | person, The ewrla, or nobility, were to be 
the year {nto weeks, nor the Romans, until) pald six times as much as the ceerls, or 
after the rcign of Theodoslus, Some believe | conmonalty, Weregild was usual smong 


this division to have been suggested by the 
phases of the moon; but others, with 
greater probability, by the seven planets 
known in anclent times, the days of the 


all the Teutonic and many of the Celtic 

tribes, and is mentioned by Tacitus in his 

account of the ancient Germania, 
WER‘NERITE, amineral, constating of 


week being universally called after them. | ailicate of alumina, lime, and oxide of fron. 


The Latin names of the days are still re- | 


It is found masstve, and crystallized in 


i tamed tn legislative aud judicial acts in! octahedral prisins with four-sided pyraimi- 


this country, 





tomology, a small coleopterous insect of 
the curculionida. The corn-weevil (cal- 
andra granaria) does great damage to wheat 
or other corn, by eating into the grain and 
devouring the farinaceous parts. 

WEIGHT (wegan, to weigh: Sax), in 
Expetiinental Phitusopliy and Commerce, 
the measure of the force by which any 
given portion of matter gravitates to the 
earth. The determination of weight, like 
that of extension, consists In comparl- 
son with some known standard. Two 
kinds of weight are used in England, the 
avoirdupors weight, in which the pound 
consiets of 16 ounces, each ounce con- 
taining 4374 gre, in all 7,000 grs.; and 
the troy weaght, in which the pound is di- 
vided into 12 ounces, each Ounce contain- 
ing 480 gra, 1n all 5,760 gra, Aputhecuries 
weight in troy welylht differently divided. 
The unit of French weight {8 a gramme, 
equal to 15°434 grs.—~Wergh!, In Me- 
chanics, the resistance to be overcome by 
a machine, 

WEIR (wer; A.-Saz.), an embankment or 
dam of stone or timber placed across the 
channel of a atream for various purposes, 
such as the supplying a mil) with water at 
a dry season, or the production of a reach 
of decp water for vessels where the river is 
shallow, 

WELD, the Reseda lutea of botanists, a 
wild British plant, the stalk and root of 
which are used in dyeing bright yellowand 
lemon colours.—— Weld (@id, flre: Saz.), in 
frouworks, to unite or hammer into 8rin 
union two picces of metal softened by 


heat, 

WELL (elle: Saz.), acylindrical excava- 
tion sunk perpendicularly futo the earth to 
such a depth as to reach a supply of water, 
and walled with stone or brick to support 
the earth. (See ARTESIAN WELLS.}—— 
Well, in the Military art, a shaft which the 
miner sinks under ground, with branches 
or galleries running out from it, either to 
prepare a mine, or to discover and counter- 


| dical terminations, disseminated in rocks 
WEE'VIL (wefel, a grub: Saz.), in En !of feldspar. It is of a grayish or olive- 


green colour, with a pearly lustre, and 
melts into a white enamel. 

WEST (Saz.), one of the cardinal points, 
being that point of the horizon where the 
Sun Bets at the equinox, or any point fn a 
direct Ine between the spectator or other 
object, and that putnt of the horizon. lua 
less strict genxe, it is that region of the 
hemisphere near the polnt where the sun 
sets When in the equator.—Formerly 
the empire of Rome was called the empire 
of the Weat, in opposition to the empire 
of the Kust, the seat of which was Con- 
stuntinople, 

WHALE (hwale: Sax.), the name of some 
cetaceous inarine matwnmals belonging tu 
the families Balenide and Physeteride of 
zoologistsa, The latter include the SPERM 
whale familly, Jn the former are placed 
the genera Balenoptera (see RORQUAL) 
and Bulwena. The latter genus, distin 
guished by the absence of a dorsal fin and by 
the smoothness jof the belly, includes the 
Greenland or Right Whale (B. myaticetus), 
60 much sought after for the oil extracted 
from {ts blubber, and for the material 
termed whale-bone, which forms plates in 
the upper Jaw. This whale has been taken 
nearly 100 feetJong. Animals of such enor- 
mous strength aud magnitude, we might 
imagine, would spread terror and devasta- 
tion all around them, and make an Indls- 
criminate slaughter of the inferior tribes, 
No creature, however, is less \ oracious 
than the common whale ; Ilttle anima! sub- 
stauce fg ever found In tts stomach; It 
feeds, as some allege, upon different in- 
sects that fuoat on the surface; according 
to others, upon the medusa or sea-blubber, 
Ita food, we are certain, nust be minute, 
for the capacity of ita throat does not ex- 
ceed four inches! a size beyond all propor: 
tion smaller than that of other large 
aquatic animals. Toasiender appetite tho 
whale adds peaceable and harmless man- 
ners; it pursues no other inhabltaut of the 
waters, but leads an easy and quiet life on 


act the enemy’s mine.—— In Abip-bullding,' the bosom of the waves, and Is inoffensive 
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In proportion to {ta ability to do mischief, 
(See FisHERIES,) 
WHEAT (hweatee Saz.), a plant of the 
Kenns Triticum, and the seed of the plant, 
which furntehes a white flour for Dread, 
aud is the grain most generally used by the 
human race, except in those countries 
where rice forms the prinetpal article 
of food, The varietics of wheat are nume- 
roug, though the difference between each 
hind ig not very remarkable. The culture 
of wheat, from time fmmemortal, and in 
different soils and climates, has produced 
these varicties; the chief and most per- 
manent of which are the red and white 
gruined, and the spring wheat, which is 
generally red. Wheat yields a greater pro- 
portion of flour than any other grain, and 
is alao more nutritive. Gluten is 80 essen- 
tint an ingredieut in bread, that fermenta- 
tion cannot go on without it; hence the 
rinferiority of wheat in wet seasons, and 
when {it ts blighted or fll ripened, this ele- 
ment being then deficient fu quantity ; and 
achee also the advantage of having a stock 
of old grain. The straw of wheat, from dry, 
chalky lands, is manufactured into hats. 
Leghorn hats are made from a bearded 
variety of wheat, not unlike rye, raised on 
poor gandy solls, on the banks of the Arno, 
between Leghorn and Florence, expressly 
for this manufacture. Ic does not grow 
above eighteen {nches in length, is pulled 
green, and bleached, like fax, on the gra- 
velly bed of the river. The straws are not 
eplit, which renders the platt tougher and 
more durable, 

WHEAT’EAR, the English name cf the 
Sarwola enanthe of ornithologists, a sinall 
bird belonging to the same family as the 
redbreast and redstart 5 called also twhite-tail 
and fallow finch, 1t comes to our shores {in 
the spring, and being an excellent article 
of food, Immense numbers are annually 
taken, particularly on the South Downs of 
Sussex. 
| WHEEL (hweol: Sax.), in Mechanics, a 

simple machine, consisting of a round piece 
| of wood, or metal, whieh revolves on an 
axis. The wheel hasan lmportante place in 
most engines; it is of au assemblage of 
wheels that most engines are composed. 
The centre of a wheel ja Nke the fulcrum of 
a lever, and a simple action merely trans- 
fers the force on one side to the other side 3 
but tf wheetsare so connected as to diminish 
velocity, then power is gained.—— Wheel, 
jn the military art, is the word of command, 
when a battalion or sguadron $s to alter its 
front ef@er one way or the other, An 
vrder to wheel to the right, directs the man 
in the right angle to turn very slowly, and 
every one to wheel from the left to the 
right, regarding him as thelr centre; and 
virerersad, when they are tu wheel to the left. 
_—— Wheel, in a ship, the wheel and axle, 
which move the tiller.—— Water-wheel, in 
Hydraulica, one used to obtain a motive 
power from water. (See WATER-WHEKL.]} 

WHEEL-WORK. Of all the modes of 
coinmunicating motion, the most exten- 
sively useful ia the employment of wheel- 
work; which is capable of varying fits di- 
rection and its velocity without any limit. 
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When the pressure on the machinery {s not 
very considerable, the wheels and axles are 
allowed to work by the friction of their sur- 
faces, which {a increased by cutting the 
wood 80 that the grains of the surfaces in 
contact shail run in opposite directions: 
also by gluing buffed leather upon the sur- 
faces of the wheels and axles. There are 
other ways of transmitting the force of 
each uxie to the circumference of the suc- 
cevd@@hg wheel, when the work to be done 
requires considerable force. One of these 
{8, by ropes, straps, bands, or belts, which 
are placed round the circumference of the 
wheels that are to act upon each other. The 
action is in this inanner transmitted by the 


| tension of the band, &c., and rendered effec 


tive by friction with the circumferences on 
which itis rolled. Wheels and axlea con- 
nected in this manner are called band-wheels 
When this method {3s used, a wheel may 
‘communicate amovion, which may be eithe! 
| derect or reverse, A180 more or less rapid, te 
another at a considerable distance ; and the 
relative velocities may be alterable at piea- 
swe, by using two frusta of cones, the 
narrow end of one being placed opposite to 
the wide end of the other, When any ma- 
chinery {8 to be occasionally thrown out of 
action, the wheel or dram which drives it, 
is capable of connection with cither a fast, 
or a loose pulley ; in the former case, motion 
iy communicated to the machinery ; In the 
latter, the loose pulley only is turned round 
by the prime mover, when bands would be 
liable to slip from want of sufficient fric- 
tion, on account of the greatness of the re 
sistance; or when a very accurate motion 
is required, toothed wheels are used. (See 
TEETH OF WHEELS.) The teeth are some- 
times cast on the wheel, sometimes are fixed 
to it, and sometimes are cut by machinery. 
When two wheels of very unequal size act 
together, thr larger is termed a wheel, and 
the smaller pinion wheels, are denominated 
spur, crown and bevel geur, according tu 
the position of their teeth. If the lattcr are 
perpendicular to the axts of the wheel, and 
in the direction of its radii, it fs called a 
spur-wheel. If the teeth are parallel to the 
axis of the wheel, and therefore perpendl- 
cular to its frame, it ia called a crown-wheel. 
Two spur-whetels, or a spur-wheel and pt 
nion which work in one another, are always 
in the same plane, and have their axes pa 
rallel; but when a spur and crowu-whee 


, are in connexfon, their planes and axes are 


at right angles, When the teeth are ob- 
lique to the plane of the wheel, it is called 
a bevel-wheel, the use of Which 18 to produc 

a rotatory motion round one axfs, by mean_ 
of a rotatory motion round another which 
{3 oblique to ft; when the axes are at right 
angles, the wheels used are termed mitre 
wheels, When a varying velocity ia to be 
produced by a uniform force, excentrie 
aquare, und other shaped wheels are some- 
times made to act together; they remain 
connected on account of the sum of the 
radli of the parts, actually in contact, being 
always the same. An arrangementis some- 
times made for separating wheels which 
are intended to turn each other, and fo! 
reconnecting thein at picasure ; the wheel: 
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are sald to be thrown by these operations 
out of gear and «nto gear again. Ono of the 
simpiest modes of effecting thia is to slide 
one of the wheels along ita axis, so that it 
ceases to be opposite to the other, 
WHEEL AND AXLE, In Mechanics, one 
of the mechanical powers, reducible to the 
| Lever. It consists of a wheel, at the cir- 
| cumference of which the power acts, and 
| an axic, at the clreumference of which the 
weight acta, Provided the powesy in 
moving, deacribes a circle, a wheel is not 
required, a winch handle, &c., will answer 
instead of it. The wheel and axle fourm a 
lever with unequal arms, which never gets 
out of action; or more strictly, a series of 
levers Which havea common centre; but 
of which only one acts ata time, that one 
whose arms are, at the woment, perpendi- 
cular to the direction of the power and 
weight. When there is equilibrium, the 
power nultipHed by the radius of the circle 
| which it describes, is equal to the welsht 
{ multiplied by the radius of the axle. The 
; mechanical effect of thi- machine may be 
increased either by Increasing the radius 
of the wheel or diminishing that of the 
aale. 
WHEEL, BREAKING ON THE, a pun- 
i {fshment formerly fotiieted in France and 
other countries. It consisted in fastening 
the criminal to a cartwheel, or a frame 
i made in the form of a St. Andrew's Cross ;! ness of their steht compelling them to 
' the execationer then broke his legs with; avoid the glare of light. 
blows of an fron bar, and sometimes caured WHIRL POOL, a vortex where the 
his immediate death with blows on the] water moves round in a circle. Those in 
chest or stomach, called coups de grace} rivers aro very common, from vartous ace 
, (merciful blows), He was then left to ex-| cidents, and are usually very trivial, aud of 
| pire, if not already dead, with his less] jittle consequence. In the sea they are 
doubled up under btm. Sometimes the| more rare, but more dangerous. The most 
criminal was strangled after the first two! celebrated of these are the Euripus, near 
} 
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oved, either by churning, or by separab 
ing it with rennet, vinegar, cream of tartar, 


&ec. 

WHIG (same deriv). one of a political 
party which had its origin ta England in 
the 37th century, in the reign of the 
Stuarts, when great contests existed re- 
specting the royal preragatives, Those 
who supported the king tn his high clainis 
were called J'urtes, aud the advocates of 
popular rights were called Whigs. Tho 
name was given to the lalter, on account 
of their principles being considered instpid 
by the Tories, who advocated absolute 
power and indefeasible hereditary rights tn 
the monarch, (See Tory} 

WHIN DYKES, in Mineralogy, 9J)kea, 
Danks, or Datural walls of whin-stone; « 
species of basalt, found in varfous parts of 
the world, but nowhere on so grand and 
stupendous a scale as on the Beotch and 
Trish coasts 

WHIP-POON-WILE, the antrestumus vo- 
ciferus of ornithologists, one of the goat- 
suckers, & nocturnal bird of North America, 
which derives ita name from its cry, When 
engagcd in its nightly rambles, it ig seen 
to fly within a few feet of the surface of 
the earth, m quest of muths and other 
Insects. During the day there birds retire 
into the darkest woods, where they pnss 
the time tn sence and repose, the wenak- 







or three blows the islaud of Eubea, in the Grectan Arch!- 
WREFRLS OF CARRIAGES. Wheels} pelayo; Chars bdis, lu the strait between 
are applied to carriages for the purpose of| Sicily and Italy; and the Maelstrom, off the 
; diminishing friction, and causing them to} coast of Norway. Their dangers seem to 
pags over elevations or depressions In the| have been exaggerated. They are prodaced 
road more easily. The largerthe wheelthe] by the meeting of currents, which run in 
less the friction; also the lea it sinks Into] opposite dlrections. 
a rut, and the more easily ft is drwwn over WHIRL/WIND,an exceedinaly rapid and 
an obstacle, since the longer the curved | impetuous wind that rises in a whirling dl- 
inclined plane, along which the centre of} rection, and continues in the same way for 
gravity, or, which {s the same thing, the| some time, Whirlwinds have both a pro- 
centre of the wheel, is lifted in passing | gresalve and a circular motion; they usu- 
over it, the radius of this curve being the | ally rise after calms and great heats; and 
radius of the wheel. occur chiefly In the warmer latitudes, (See 
WHEE’ZING (hiveoson, to breathe with | Winp, Storms, &e.) They are ascribed by 
difficulty: A.Saz.), tu the Veterinary Art,a {some to electricity, but nre considered by 
disordered respfration in horses; arising | others as formed by the meeting of cur- 
from the narrowness of the bronchial pas- | rents of alr wojeh are moving in opposite 
gages, directions in the same manner t3 whirl- 
WHELK, the Buccinum undatum of Con- | pools are produced in water. 
chologixsts, a gasteropod mollusc with a} WHIS’KEY, a well huown spirituous 
spiral shell, common on our coasts, and used | Nquor, distilled generally from barley; but 
extensively for human food and for bnit. sometimes from wheat o: matze, as is the 
WHET'STONE (hwettan, to whet: Saz.), | case in the United States. The word is a 
or Novauclite (novacula, a whetstone: Lat), | corruption of the first part of a Celtio 
in Mineralogy,s8o called from {ts property of | phrase which signifies ‘ water of Ife.’ 
whetting or sharpening steel, It isa talcy WUHIST, the most perfect game at the 
slinte, containing silica; to the particles of | card table, requiring great attention and 
which, though not perceptible, its efficacy | silence, whence its name. It fs played 
is due, by four persons, who cut for partners; 
WHEY (hweg : Saz.), the serum or watery | the two highest and the two lowest are 
part of milk, which remains after the cream | together, and the partners sit opposite 
and coagulable matter of that fluid are re-'to each other; the person whe cuts the 
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lowest card Is to deal first, giving one ata 
time to each person, till he comes to the 
last card, which fe@urned up for the trump, 
and remains on the table till each person 
has played a card. The person on the left- 
hand side of the dealer plays first, and 
whoever wing the trick is to play again, 
thus golug on till the cards are played out. 
The ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps 
are called honours; whichever side holds 
three of these honours reckons two points 
towards the game, or for the whole of the 
honours four points, the game consisting 
usually of ten pofuts. The honours are 
counted after the tricks; all above six 
tricks reckoning towards the game.— 
In this game, finessing means endcavour- 
in@ to gain an advantage thus; when a 
card is ied, and you have the best and 
third best of that sult, you put your third 
best card upon that lead, and run the 
risk of your left-hand adversary having the 
second best; if ho has not, which is 2 to 1 
agalust him, you are then sure of gaining a 
trick, Foreing means obliging your part- 
ner or adversary to trump a suit of which 
he has none, Long trump means having 
one or more trumps fn your hand, when all 
the rest are out. Loose card is a card of 
no value, and consequently the most proper 
to throw away. Ports, ten of them make 
a game of long; and five, of short whist; 
those gained both by tricks and honours 
are scored, but tricks count before honours, 
when one party would win the game by 
the former, and the other by the latter. 
Tverce, or Terce, {3 a sequence of any three 
cards, {mmediately following one another 
fu the same sult. Zrerce-major is a se- 
queuce of ace, king, and queen. Quartisa 
sequence of any four cards, immeditatcly 
following each other in the same suit. 
Quartemgor is a sequence of ace, King, 
queen, and Knave. Quint isa sequence of 
any five cards immediately following one 
another in the same suit. Qutnt-mapjor isa 
sequeuce of ace, king, queen, knave, and 
ten. Reverse means only playing the hand 
in a different manner; that is, if you are 
6troug in trumps jou play one away; if 
weak in trumps you play the reverse, viz. 
another, Seesaw is when each partner 
truinps a suit, and plays those suits to one 
another, for that purpose. Score ig the 
number of points set up towards the game. 
Slam ia when elther party wins every 
trick. Yenace is having the first and third 
best cards, and being last pluyer, conse- 
quently catching the adversary when that 
sult ig Mlayed; as, for instance, in case you 
have ace and queen of any suit, your ad- 
versary leads, you must win those two 
tricks; and so on of any other tenace of 
inferior cards, 

WHITE (hwit: Saz.), in Ohromatics, a 
colour which is a combination of all the 
prismatic colours, those natural bodies only 
appearing white which reflect ali the co- 
loured rays. 

WHITH BAIT, in Ichthyology, a small 
fish, greatly esteemed by epicures, It 1s 
supposed by some ichthyologists to be a 
distinct species of the herring genus, and 
nas received from them the name of clupea 
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alba, but others belfeve that white bait is 
merely the young of the sprat and other 
allied fishes. It begins to ascend the 
Thames in the beginning of April,’‘and con- 
tinues in that part of the river where the 
water Is brackish until September. Its ave- 
rage length is from two to three inches 

WHITE-LEAD, a pigment prepared by 
exposing sheets of lead to the joint action 
of the vapour of acetic acid, atmospherlo 
air, @nd carbonic acid; and isa compound 
ot carbonate of Icad and oxide of lead. The 
vapour of the acetic acid merely actsas a car 
rier between the carbonic acid evolved from 
some decaying vegetable matter and the 
oxide of lead. White lead formed by preci- 
pitation from a solution js crystalline; and, 
therefore, not sufficiently opaque for the 
painter, White lead is often adulterated 
with sulphate of hary ta, which is ensily de- 
tected by the latter not belug soluble in 
nitric acid, 

WHITE-PRECIP'ITATE, in Chemistry, a 
compound of peroxide and bichtoride of 
mercury with ammonia. It is obtained by 
precipitating a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate with ammonia, and is a violent 
potrson, 

WHITE-PYRI’TES, in Mineralogy, an 
ore of a white colour, passing into a deep 
ycliow and steel grey, occurring in octahe- 
dral crystals, sometimes stalactitical and 
botryoidal. It consists of sulphur and iron, 
with small quantities of manganese and si- 

WHI’TESTONE, the Weiss Stein of Wer- 
ner, a granite, a large quantity of white 
felspar. 

WHITE-SWEL/LING, m Medicine, a 
chronic enlargement of the jotnts, without 
auy alteration in the colour of the skin; 
sometimes hard, sometimes yielding to 
pressure, sometimes indolent, but usually 
painful; aud occurring in those of scrof- 
ulous habits, 

WHI'TE-THORN, or HAWTHORN, the 
Orategus oxryacantha, nat. ord. Pomacee. 

WH'ITE-THROAT, the name of two ginal! 
birds belonging to the Sylviadw@ which vi- 
eit this country In spring, The common 
white-throat (Sylva cinerea) {8 much more 
abundant than the lesser white-thrvuat 
(Sylvia curruca), 

WHITE-VIT’RIOL, in Mineralcgy, sul- 
phate of zine. It is found native, 

WHITEWASH, a composition of Hme 
and water, or of whiting, size, and water, 
used for whitening the plaster of walls and 
eceflings. 

WHI'TING (witting: Belg., the Gadus 
merlangus of ichthyologists,a small and de- 
licate Hsh, very abundant along the nor- 
thern coasts of Eurvpe. It makes its ap- 
pearance in large shoals, and igs taken by 
the line in great numbers.—~— Whiting, 
chalk carefully cleared of all strong mat- 
ter, ground, levigated, and made up into 
small cakes, 

WHIT’LOW, in Surgery, paronychia, a 
swelling or inflammation about the nails 
or ends of the fingers, generally terminating 
In an abscess, Whitlows differ very much 
in their degree of violence, and in their 
depth and extent; and they are niuch more 
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common fn young healthy persons than in 
others, 

WHIT’SUNTIDE, the seventh Sunday or 
forty-ninth day after Easter, and properly 
called Pentecost. It ia said to have received 
its popular name from the circumstance 
that, formerly, those who were baptized that 
day were dressed in white for the occasion. 

WHOOPING COUGH, CuincouGH, or 
KINCOUGAH, & convulsive cough, accompa- 
nied by a whooping inspiration, and h@ ing 
ite paroxysms generally terminated by ex- 
pectorations of mucus, or vomiting. It is 
infectious, usnally attacks children, and 
affects the same person but once. It gene- 
rally begins with slight febrile symptoms, 
and a common cough, which in about a 
fortnight becomes spasmodic : it ordina- 
rily lasts for some weeks. When the head 
famuch affected, or it igs accompanied by 
bronchitis, it ls dangerous. It {gs common- 
ly followed by relics, which are best re- 
moved by change of air. 

WHORTLEBERRY, the fruit of a 
shrubby alpine plant, belonging to the 
menus Vaceininm, which also tnelndes the 
cranberry, bilberry, and cowberry plants, 
nat ord VFacciniacee, 

WICK’LIFFITES, called alan Lollarda 
(which see}, a religious sect which aprung 
up in England in the reign of Edward III., 
and took its name from John Wickliffe, 
doctor and professor of divinity tn the 
university of Oxford; who maintained that 
the anbstance of the sacramental bread 
and wine remained unaitercd after conse- 
eration; and opposed the doctrine of pur- 
gators, Indulgences, auricular confession, 
the invocation of saints, and the worship of 
Inrages He made an English version of 
the Bible; and composed two volumes 
called Alethewa, that is Truth: from which 
Jobn Huss learned most of his doctrines, 
They were the precursors of the reforma- 
tion, which took place about two hundred 
years after, 

WIG/WAM, & name given by the English 
to the huts or cabins of the North Aimeri- 
can Indiana, 

WILL (willa;: Sar), that facnity of the 
inind by which we determine either to do 
ot forvear an action. The will ix directed 
or Influenced by the judgment. The under- 
standing or reason coinpares different ob- 
jects, which operate as motives, the judg 
ment determines which ts preferable; and 
the well decides which to pursue. 

WILL or TES’TAMENT, the disposition 
of a person’s estate, to take effect after his 
or her decease. All wills made In England 
must be itn writing ,and each must te 
signed at the bottom or end by the testator, 
or, if he is unable, by some person by his 
direction, and in hfa presence; and two or 
more attesting witnesses (who must he pre- 
sent at the same time), must also sign the 
will In the presence of the testator. Ifthe 
latter wishes to acknowledge orreward the 
attesting witnesses he must do {t in some 
other way than by bequeathing them any- 
thing ; for legacies to attesting witnesses, 
or to the wife or hushand of an attesting 
witness, are void. The wills of soldiers and 
seamen, including officers, if regarding 





personal estate, need not be tn writing. Ne 
person under twenty-one can make a valid 
will, Wills are revoRed by subsequent 
marriage, by destruction, or by the making 
of a new one; and alterations in wills muat 
be made in the same manner as a will. 
Wills are to be construed as if made inime- 
diately before the death of the testator, 
unless a contrary intention is expressed ; 
and properties bequeathed tn general terme 
include all property tn the posaeaston of the 
testator at his decease, whether ac yulred 
before or after the will was made. A mar 
ried woman cannot make a will except ne 
regards settled estate, and under a power 
given to her by the settlement  Codictls 
are additions to a will, and require to be 
executed Hke a will. 

WIL'LOW (weltc: A-Saz.), the name of 
trees belonging to the genus Salix, of 
which we have several species In Britain. 
Their twigs are employed under the name 
of oalera in basket making ——The weeping 
willow, Saux Babylonica, *has jon@ and 
slender branches, which droop and hang 
downward in graceful tresses. The willow 
was, fn ancient days, especially among 
herdsmen and rustica, a badge of mourning, 
aq may be collected from Virgil, in his 
Ecloagues, where the nymphsand herdamen 
are frequently {ntrodueed, sitting under 4 
Willow mourning their loves. The same 
occurs in many Greek poeta’ For the an 
cients frequently selected, and, as {t were, 
appropriated several trees, as indexes or 
testimonials of the various passions of 
mankind The Jewa, upon thelr being led 
into captivity (Ps. cxxxvil ), are raid to hang 
their harps upon tillows, ie trees appro 
priated tomnen inamMtction and sorrow, who 
had Inat their beloved Sion 

WIL'LOW-HERB, the common name of 
plants belonging to the genugz Ejpilobium 
Several species are wild in Britain, and 
others are cultivated in gardens, but none 
Aare of any uae. 

WINCHESTER BUSHEL, the original 
English standard measure of capacity given 
by King Edgar, and kept in the town-hall of 
the ancient city of Wincheater, with other 
meisurcs both of quantity and length 
Until the year 1826, when the impertal 
standard measure wags introduced, the 
Winchester bushel was the standard for 
England, 

WIND, a motion or sensible current of 
the alr. As it isa fluid, the natural atnte 
of air is rest, which {t always endeavours 
to preserve, and if disturbed to cover, 
When, therefore, this equilibrium Is dea 
troyed by rarefaction In particular places, 
the weigitier alr will rush in to restore It; 
tho resulting currenta being often deflected 
by mountains and crossed by other cur 
rents. The different degrees of rarefac- 
tion hy day, and condensation by night, 
keep the air in a atate of constant activity 
The rare aupertor parts appear, however, to 
be moroaffected than the lower stratum : 
balloons having heen carried upwarda of 
sixty miles an hour, at tho height of two 
miles, while the moderate wind below has 
not moved more than fifteen miles. In 
different countries the direction of the 
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winds differs considerab} 
situation of the places where the observa- 
tions have been Made. In Great Britain 
the south-west is by far the most frequent 
wind. In April, May, and part of June, the 
east wind fs common, eapecially on the east 
coast of the Island. In Ireland the south- 
west and west are the most prevalent. On 
the south coast of Europe the most fre- 
quent winds are the north, the north-enst, 
nnd the north-west; and on the western 
coast the north-west prevails, (See TRADE 
WINDS, ATMOSPHERE, &c.) 

WIND’AGE, the difference between the 
bore of a gun and the diameter of the ball; 
it has been latterly much diminished, the 
result of which {s that the ball will go much 
more truly, and less powder is required. It 
was formerly one-twentieth of thediameter 
of the bore, 

WIND/BOUND, an epithet for a ship that 
cannot leave the port on account of un- 
favourable winds, 

WIND‘LASS (windam, to turn round: 
Sac), ® common mechanical contrivasuce, 
hy which weights are raised, water drawn 
out of a well, &e. Since the momentum is 
in proportion to velocity, and the hand at 
the winch makes a larger circle than the 
cylinder round which the rope cotls, the 
power 18 rendered very effective by this 
snachine, For, if the hand describesa circle 
of sx feet, while the bucket, &c. moves 
through but one foot, the power of the 
hand, friction not being taken fnto ac- 
count, ig capable of overconiing six times 
its amount at the bucket, &c. 

WINDMILL, a machine erected in ele- 
vated positious, aud provided with vanes 
or sails, which are Bo placed as to be turned 
by the wind, In order that the wind may 
regulate the position of the mill, a vane is 
placed on the side which is opposite the 
sills, aud by a simple mechanism turns 
then: always to the wind. When the mill 
is not too large it is either turned round 
ona vertical axis, with a lever, or the roof 
alone with the axle and wings is moved. 
Jn the former case it is called a German 
null, da the latter a Dutch mill, On account 
of the Inconstant nature of the wind, it is 
necessary to have some provision for accom. 
modating the resistance of the gails to the 
degree of violence with which the wind 
blows, This is generally done by clothing 
and unclothing them; thatis, by covering, 
with canvass or thin boards, a greater or 
siualier portion of the frame of the sails, 
according to the force of the wind at dif- 
fer times. A method has been devised 
for producing the same effect, by altcring 
the obliquity of the salls; and windmills 
have been so made as to regulate their own 
adjustment. A horizontal arrangement of 
the sails has been frequently tried, but 
it has never been found to answer. The 
moving force being very {rregular and en- 
tirely Interrupted in calm weather, wind 
nila are applicable only in particular 
cases; they are used in Holland very ad- 
vantageously for drainage. The angle 
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which the sails should make with the plane 
of the arma has been the subject of much 
bivestigation. 
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WINE, a liquor drawn from vegetable 
bodies, and fermented; but more especi 
ally, the fermented juice of the fruft of the 
vine, Wéine differs essentially from rit, 
the former being only fermented, and the 
latter also distilled. From the definition 
here given, it will be evident that ale 
cider, and other vegetable fermented 
liquors, are properly wines; though the 
term is, by custom, confined to liquors 
dr@ivn from the grape. Wines are divided 
into two principal classes; red and white, 
White wines are of an amber colour, more 
or less decp; but so called to distinguish 
them from the red wines. The generality 
of white wines are made from white grapes ; 
but some are from black ones, the skins of 
which are carefully kept from imparting 
their colour. On a chemical investigation, 
all wines consist chiefly of water and alco- 
hol, besides some vegetable acid, the car- 
bonic acid, tartar, and an astringent guin- 
resinous matter, in which the colour of the 
read wine regsides,and which is expressed 
from the husks of the grape. They differ 
from each other in the proportion they 
contaIn of these ingredients, and particu- 
larly of the alcohol; sume of the latter,called 
vinage, is added, in many districts, to render 
the wine capabie of removal for exporta- 
tion. In a very hot country the grape 
becomes too saccharine; in oue that ts too 
cold it docs not ripen sufficiently. The 
seeds of the grape, which contam tannin 
and extractive matter, modify the taste of 
wine; they are added in making port wine, 
but generally are excluded from the wines 
of Bordeaux and the Rhine. The aronia of 
wine is often factitions, being produced 
by aromatic herbs, &c. When it can be re- 
licd on, however, it is a test of excellence § 
itis distinct from jiavour. The quality of 
wine depends very much upon the circum- 
stances attending the process of fermecn- 
tation, The general effects of wine are, to 
stimulate the stomach, exhilarate the 
spirits, quicken the circulation, promote 
perspiration, and, when taken in large 
quantities, to prove intoxicating, and 
powerfully sedative. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, the sweet wines were those 
most commonly in use; and, in preparing 
their wines, the ancients often inspissated 
them until they became of the consistency 
of honey, or even thicker, They were diluted 
with water previously to being drunk ; and 
indeed, the habit of nixing wine with water 
seeme to have prevailed much more inan- 
tiquity than in modern times. In 1865 we 
Imported 2,204,580 gals. of wine, of which 
about one-half came from Spain, one-fifth 
from Portugal, and one-sixth from France, 

WING (gehwing: Sazx.), the limb ofa bird 
admirably constructed and covered with 
feathers for the purpose of acrial locomo- 
tion. The different bones of the wing are 
bound together, and connocted with the 
bones of the body by strong Hgaments; 
and the muscles by which motion is com- 
municated to them are the most powerful 
with which a bird 1s provided.——The wings 
of insects are highly varied, often very 
beautiful, and so important that their diffe- 
rent characteristica give rise to the division 
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of insects into Ooleoptera, Hymenoptera, 
Diptera, Nouroptera, &c. (see these terms). 
Wrmg, in Architecture, a side bullding, 
leas than the main edifice. In Botany, 
the side petal of a vnapillonaceous corolla. 
— Wings, in Fortification, the longer sides 
of born-works, crown-works, tenailles, and 
other outworksa; Including the ramparts 
and parapets, with which they are bounded 
on the right and left from their gorge to 
their front.—~Wings, in Military affalts, 
the two flanks or extremes of an army, 
ranged in order of battle.——In Naval con- 
structions, passages along the sides of 
the ship, between the fure and after 
cockpit, 

WINGQ ‘ED, In Botany, a term applied to 
such stems of plante as are furnished with 
a prolongation of the leaves in the shape of 
a wing; asin some of the thistles. Wanged 
leaves are such ag consist of several little 
leaves ranged in the same direction, so as 
to appear only as the same leaf. Such are 
the leaves of agrimony, acacia, ash, &c. 
Winged seeds are such as have down or 
haira, called pappus by botanists, by means 
of which the wind carries them toa distance, 

WINTER (Ang.-Saz.), one of the four 
seasons of the year: commencing on the 
day when the aun's distance frum the zenith 
of the place is the greatest, and ending on 
that when it is at a mean between the 
wreateat and the least. Thesun ia nearer 
to the earth in winter than in summer; 
the coldness of winter is therefore owing 
to the shortness of the days or time duriug 
which the sun is above the horizon; and 
the oblique direction in which his rays fall 
upon our part of the globe at that Beason. 

WINTER-CHERRY, a plant of the genus 
Physatia, and 1tsfruit,which is of the size of 
acherry. It is sometimes called the Cape 
gooseberry. 

WYRE-DRAWING, a very curious art, 
hy which with the aid of steam, water, or 
some other power, wire is drawn through 
orifices successively smajler, Wire may thus 
be reduced from an inch to the 1000th of an 
incb in diameter, aud gold has been made 
the 4000th of an inch in diameter. A single 
grain of gold admits of being drawn out 
easily into a wire 100 yards long, That 
property of metals by which they submit 
to this operation without breaking }s called 
their ducttliy, which see. 

WI'RE-WORM, the larva of a beetle be- 
longing to the genus Elater, which is very 
Gestructive to wheat It is computed that 
the crops on 60,000 acres are annually des- 
troyed by this insect in Great Britain. 

WIS'DOM OF SOLOMON, one of the 
books of the Apocrypha. It is by many 
thought to have been written after the caba- 
lMstic philosophy was introduced among 
the Jewa. 

WIT (witam, to know : Saz), in its origi- 
nal signification, was synonymous with 
wisdom. Thus we read of our ancient 
wittenagemot, or Baxon parliament, an rs- 
sembly of wise men; and 80 lste as the 
Elizabethan age,a man of great or preg- 
nant wit meant 8 man of yast judgment. 
The word wit, however, like many others, 
has in the course of time undergone va- 
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rious mutations. 
Hes in the assemblage of tieas, and pu 
those together with quickness and varicty 
so that a congruity of associations and 
pleasant images may be present to the 
fancy; while Pope defines {t to be a quick 
conception and an easy delivery. 
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It is evi- 
dent that wit excites in the mind an agree- 
able surprise; and that this ia entirely 
owing to the strane assemblage of congrus 
ous ideas presen to the mind. Of so much 
consequence are surprise and novelty, that 
nothing is more vapid than a joke that has 
become stale by frequent repetition. For 
the same reason a witty repartee fs infi- 
nitely more pleasing than a witty attack ; 
aud a pup or happy allusion thrown out 
extempore, in conversation, will offen ap- 
pear excellent, though it might be deemed 
execrable in print. As a learned divine 
has well observed: ‘ Sometimes {ft playeth in 
words and phrases, taking advantage from 
the ambiguity of their sense, or the aMuity 
of theirsound ; sometimes it is wrapped in 
a dress of humorous expression; sBome- 
times it lurketh under an odd aimilitude ; 
sometimes it is lodged tn a els question, tn 
A smart answer, ina quirkish reason, in a 
shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting 
or cleverly retorting an objection ; some- 
times it is couched in a bold scheme of 
speech, ina tart irony, ina lusty hyperbole, 
ina startling metaphor, {ne plausible re 
conctling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense. Often it consisteth in one knows 
not what, and springeth up one can hardly 
tell how.’ 

WITCH’'CRAFT (tvicce, a witch: Sax.), a 
supernatural power, which persons were 
formerly supposed to obtain by entering 
{into compact with the evil one. It was 
believed that they gave themselves up to 
him body and soul; and he engaged that 
they should want for nothing, and should 
be able to arasume whatever shape the) 
pleased, to visttuand torment their enemies | 
A beHefin witchcraft waa prevalcnt among 
the Greehaand Romane; but {t was founded 
on incantations and magical practices. 
There is only one particular narrative of a 
witch, in the Old Testament, the evocation 
of Samuel by the witch of Lndor, Witch- 
crift was universally belleved in through- 
out Europe till the 16th century ; and it 
even maintained its ground with tolern- 
ble firmness till the 17th. Vast numbers of 
reputed witches were convicted and con- 
denined to be burnt, It is recorded that 
600 witches were burnt at Geneva ingthree 
months, about the year 1515; thal 1000 
were executed jn one year in the diocese uf 
Como; and it has been calculated that not 
Jess than 100,000 victims must have suf- 
fered, in Germany alone, from the date of 
Innocent’s bull, in 1484, which directed the 
Inquisition to be vigilant In searching out 
and punishing witches, to the final extinc- 
tion of such prosecutions. The number of 
those put to death in Iingland has been 
estimated at about 80,000. 

WITENAG’/EMOTE (un assembly of wise 
men: Suz.), tho great national council of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. It consisted of 
bishops, abbots, earls, aldermen, thanos of 
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Danish burgha, and, {t is supposed, of all 
who possessed forty hides of Man , 

WITH’ERITE, in Mineralogy, a carbo- 
nate of barytes. It is grey, white, or 
yellow, 

WITNESS, in Law, one who gives evi- 
dence in legal Investigations, In civil 
cases, Witnesses are compelled to appear by 

ana {which see); and if they neglect 
to attend are punishable by attachment or 
action, In criminal cases, by aubpana or 
recognizance, taken by the magistrate be- 
fore whom the information is given. 
Persons are incompetent according to law 
to give evidence tn a court of justice if 
they want reason, or do not belicve in the 
existence of x God and the rewards and 
punishments of a future state. 

WOAD (wad: Sax.),a cruciferous plant 
of the genus Jeutis, from which is extracted 
adrug that imparts a blue colour, and is 
much used by dyers, It springs from seeds 
annually sown !n the apring; and is grown 
in France and on the coasts of the Baltic. 
-——-The ancient Britons are said to have 
painted their bodies with the dye procured 
from this plant, 

WODEN, an Anglo-Saxon deity supposed 
to correspond with Mercury, and = erro- 
neously believed by some to be the same 
as Odin. He has given ita name to Wed- 
hesday. 

WOLF (talf: Sax), the Canis lupus, a 
ferocious quadruped, in habits and physical 
development closely allted to the dog. It 
is very destructive to sheep; and, when 
pressed with hunger, will enter houses and 
even devour children. The wolf was at 
one time a native of this country, and all 
possible means were adopted to rid it of so 
rapacious a despuiler, King Kdgar at- 
tempted to effect this, in England, by re- 
mitting the punishment of certain crimes 
on producing a certain number of wolves’ 
tongues; and in Wales, the tax of gold and 
silver was commuted for an annual tribute 
of their heads. They were so numerous in 
Scotiand, about the middle of tho 15th cen- 
tury, that they completely overran the 
country, to the destruction of the flocks; 
nor were they, with every exertion of the 
natives, totally extirpated till the year 1680, 
when the last wolf is recorded to have 
failen by the hand of the famous Sir Kwen 
Cameron. 

WOLF’-FISH, the Anarrhicas lupus of 
ichithyologists, a fierce and voracious fish of 
the northern seas ; sometimes taken on our 
cuasts, and attaining to the length of six 
feet." Jt las a cat-like face, and its teeth 
are atrong and pointed. 

WOL'FRAM, in Mineralogy, is the native 
tungstate of iron and manganese, which 
occurs in primitive formations, along with 
the ores of tin, antiniony, and lead, in 
North America, Bohemia, Switzerland, 
Cornwall, &c. Tungsten, which is some- 
times termed wolframium, and tungstic 
acid, are obtained from it. 

WOL‘/VERENB, (See GLUTTON,) 

WOMAN, the female of the human race, 
grown to an adult age. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, women were employed in 
thinning, weaving, embroidery, and all 
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sorts of needle-work ; their education being 
wholly confined to their domestic duties, 
‘In every age and country (says Gibbon), 
the wiser, or at least the stronger, of the 
two sexes has usurped the powers of the 
state, and confined the other to the cares 
aud pleasures of domestic life. 
tary monarchies, however, and especially 
fin those of modern Europe, the gallant 
syirit of chivalry, and the law of succession, 











ployment, civil or military. 





[WOODCOCK 


In heredi- 


have accustomed us to allow a singular ex- 
ception; and a woman is often acknow- 
ledged the absolute sovereign of a great 
kingdom, in which she would be deemed 
incapable of exercising the smallest em- 
But as the 
Roman emperors were still considered as 
the generals and magistrates of the republic, 
their wives, although distinguished by the 
name of Augusta, were Dever associated to 
their personal honours; and a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy 
in the eyes of those primitive Romans who 
married without love, or loved without de- 
licacy and respect.’ In our treatment of 
the sex there is a just medium to be ob- 
served—as far removed from their humilia- 
tion as itis from that extravagant homage 
which stops at nothing short of their deiti- 
cation, Woman is the equal and companion 
of man—not the plaything of his caprice, 
nor the siave of his passions. 

WON'DER, that emotion which is ex- 
cited by something presented to the selses 
which ts either sudden, extraordinary, or 
not well understood. The word toouder is 
nearly allied to astonishment, though it ex- 
presses Jess, and much less than amaze- 
ment—— Among the Ancients, the seven 
wonders of the world were—the Eyyptian 
pyramids—the mausoleum erected by Ar- 
temi-ia—the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
—the walls and hanging gardens of Baby: 
Jlon—the colossus at Rhodes—the statue of 
Jupiter Olympus—and the Pharos or watch- 
tower at Alexandria, 

WOOD (wude: Sax.), in Plants, the sup- 
port of all the deciduous organs of aeration, 
assimilation, and fructification; the de- 
posit of the secretions peculiar to the in- 
dividual species; the reservoirs whence the 
newly formed parts derive their sustenance, 
until they can establish a communication 
with the soil, It consists of woody Hssue, 
and various kinds of vessels surrounded by 
cellular matter. While young it is succu- 
lent and brittle, and nearly the gamo in all 
plunts, but it becomes hard as it grows old, 
by the addition of secondary deposits 
within the woody tissue. While young it 
ig called sapwood or alburnum; when 
hardened and coloured, it is heartwood or 
duramen, It contains a large quantity of 
nitrogen, which causes it to be perishable, 
but which may be removed by washing; 
and its azotized matter is believed to be 
rendered insoluble by certain preservative 
agents, The concentric circles of the wood 
determine the age of the tree, 

WOOD’COCK, the Scolopaz ruaticola, a 
bird allled to the snipe, much prized by 
epicures, inhabiting the northern parte of 
the European continent in summer, but 
frequenting England in winter, 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING, or wood-cutting, 
the art of cutting figures in wood, that they 
may be printed by the same process as 
common jetter-press. The mode of engra- 
ving on wood is exactly the reverse of that 
of cuopper-plate, the parts intended to ap- 
pear being raised on the surface. The 
wood which is used for the purpose of en- 
graving is that of the box-tree, of whicha 
considerable quantity ts imported from 
Turkey. The design drawn upon the wad 
is the reverse of the object copied, so that 
when the impression tg taken from the en- 
graving the object is correctly represented. 
{See ENGRAVING.) 

WOOD'-GELD, in our ancient customs, 
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ported raw, the art of working it into cloth 
and dyeing being so imperfectly known 
that no persons above th& degree of work- 
ing people would dress in cloth of English 
manufacture. The first step taken to en- 
courage the manufacture of woollen cloths 
was by Edward III., who procured some 
good workmen from the Netherlands, by 
means of protection and encouragement. 
The value of wool was considered 80 eason- 
tially solid, that taxes were vested in that 
commodity, reckoning by the number of 
| sacks ; and in proportion to the price of the 
necessaries of life, and value of sliver, Wool 
was at least three times dearer than it is 
lnow. By an act of Henry IV. c. 3, the ex- 





the gathering or cutting of wood within | portation of sheep, lambs, or rams was for- 
the forest; or the money paid for the same | bidden, under very heavy penalties, From 
to the foresters. Sometimes it also seems 1660 down to 1825 the export of wool was 
to signify an immunity from this payment | strictly prohibited, but in the latter year 


by the king’s grant. 

WOOD’PECKER, a name given to some 
acansorial birds forming the genus Picua 
of ornithologists. Four species are known 
in Britain, of Which the green woodpecker, 
Prcus viridis, is the commonest, They 
climb trees in search of larvae, and are able 
to ascend a trunk with facility by means of 
their strong claws, and the support derived 
from propping themselves with their tail 
feathers. 

WOOD'-PIGEON, or Rina Dover, the 
Columba palumbus of ornitavlugists. (See 


P1Gx0ON.) 

WOODY FIBRE. [Sce LIGNIVE } 

WOOF, the cross threads in weaving, 
introduced by te shuttie, when part of the 
warp is raised. 

WOOL (tcul: A.-Saz.), the fleecy coat of the 
sheep, Which in fineness sometimes ap- 
proaches fur. Wool, like the hair of horses, 
eattle, and most anfimals, completes its 
growth in a year, then falls off as hair does, 
and is succeeded by a fresh crop. It differs 
from hair, however, in the uniformity of its 
growth and the regularity of ita shedding. 
Hairs are commonly of the same thickness 
in every part; but wool constantly varies 
in thickness in different parts, being gene- 
rilly thicker at the points than at the 
roots. While the wool yet remaing in the 
etate it was first shorn off the sheep's back, 
and before being sorted into its differeut 
kinds, It is called a fleece. The wool of the 
game animal differa much on the various 
parts of the body, that on the back and 
the sides heing the best. The great differ- 
ence in the wool of different sheep de- 
pends, in general, upon their descent, the 
crossing of breeds, climate, food, age, and 
manner of living. Some of the most 
scientific ‘ wool-growers’ mafutain, that 
the degree of softness (the most valuable 
quality in wool) depends principally on the 
nature of the soil on which sheep are fed; 
that sheep pastured on chalky diatricts, or 
light calcareous soil, usually produce hard 
wool: while the woul of those that are pas- 
tured on rich, loamy, argillaceous solfjs, is 
always distinguished by its superior soft- 
negs, Wool, either in a raw or & manufac- 
tured state, haa always been the principal 
of the staple articles of this country, Be- 
fore the timcof Edward III. it was alwrysex- 


the prohibition was removed. Wool in the 
state In which it Is taken from the sheep 
1g always mixed with much dirt and foul- 
ness of different kinds; and, in particular, 
ia imbued with a peculfar potash soap, &e- 
creted in large quantity by the animal. 
! These impurities are got rid of by washing, 
fulling, and combing, by which the wool ts 
rendered remarkably white, soft, clean, light, 
and springy under the hand. When boiled 
in water for several hours, in a cominon 
vessel, wool {8s not in any way altered in 
weight and texture, nor does the water ac- 
quire any sensible impregnation The fila- 
ments of the Sner wool vary from the one- 
thousandth to the one-fifteen hundredth of 
an inch in thickness; each filament of wool 
consista of & series of serrated rings. (See 
FELTING.) Besides the wool produced in 
this country, 209,304,249lbs. were imported 
in 1863, of Which rather more than one- 
half came from Australia, and rather more 
than one-eighth from our South African 
colonies. 
WOOL’LEN MAN‘UFACTURE. There 
are two sorts of wool which afford the basis 
of different fabrics, the long wool, in which 
the fibres are rendered parallel by the pro- 
cess of combing; and the skort wool, pre- 
pared by carding, ike cotton, which is used 
in different degrces of fineness, for broad- 
Cloths, flannels, é&c. Tho wool of which 
good broad-cloth is made should be not 
only shorter, but, generally speaking, finer 
and softer than the worsted wools, in order 
to fit them for the fulling process. The best 
english short native fleeces, such aa the fine 
Norfolk and Southdown, are generally di- 
vided by the wool-sorter into several kinds: 
all varying In fineness. When the Wool is 
dyed, the cloth 1s said to be wool dyed; but 
when the cloth itself is dyed, it is said to be 
prece dyed. In cloths made of short wool, 
the web, when taken from the loom, is 
loose and open, and requires to be subinit- 
ted to the operation of fulling, by which 
the fibres are made to felt, and combine 
more closely. By this process the cloth is 
reduced in its dimensions, and the beauty 
and stability of the texture are greatly iin: 
proved, The nap or downy surface of 
broad-cloths is raised by a process which, 
while {t improves the beauty, tends some- 
what to diminish the strength of the tex- 
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ture, It is produced by carding the cloth 
with heads of teasel (Dipsacus fullonum), a 
Plant cultivated® for the purpose. This 
operation extricates a part of the fibres, and 
lays them in a parallel direction. The nap, 
composed of these fibres, {8 then cut off to 
an even surface, by the process of shearing. 
This ia performed in varivus ways; but, in 
one of the most common methods, a large 
8pfral blade revolves rapidly in contact with 
another blade, while the cloth ig stretched 
over a ee or support, just near enough 





for the projecting filaments to be cut off at 
a uniform length, while the main texture 
remains uninjured. Pressing finishes the 
cloth, and gives i¢ a smooth level surface. 
The piece is folded backwards and forwards 
tn yard lengths, so as to form athick pack- 
age on the board of a screw oor hydraulic 
press. Between every fold sheets of glazed 
paper are placed, to prevent the contiguous 
surfaces of cloth from coming into contact ; 
and with the assistance of hot iron plates, 
carefully arranged, and severe compression, 
the cloth receives a smooth and glosey ap- 
hbenrance, The value of the manufactured 
wool, imported into this country, in 1865, 
Amounted to 1,704,758/., but this did not 
include 4,392,090Lbs. of woollen and worsted 
yarn. The total declared value of woollen 
and worsted manufactures exported from 
the United Kingdom in 1865 was 20,102,259/. 

WOOL ‘SACK, a name for the seat of the 
lord chancellor fin the House of Lords. It 
fs 80 called, from being a large aquare har 
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way. It consists in the removal of a smal) 
worm-like ligament, situated beneath the 
tongue ; and the part being afterwards sore 
for some days, the animal is thus weaned of 
his mischfevous babtts. 

WORM’WOOD, 8 small composite shrub, 
the Artemisia absinthium of botanists, for- 
merly used in medicine aga tonic and an- 
thelmintic. The seed is employed by the 
rectifiers of British spirits, and the plant fs 
a@ood deal cultivated in certain parts of 
England for that purpose. 

WOR'STED ( Worsted, atown tn Norfolk, 
famous for the woollen manufacture), a 
kind of thread or yarn spun of wool that 
has been combed, and which, in the spin- 
ning, is twisted harder than ordinary. It 
is chiefly used either to be knit or woven 
into stockings, caps, &c. 

WOULFE'S APPARA'TDS, a very useful 
apparatus for chemical purposes, consist- 
ing essentially of one or more bottles, each 
having two or three necks; and is used for 
impregnating water and other fluids with 
vapours and gases, Before it was known, 
the only vessels that chemists employed 
for distillations were either the alembic 
with its refrigeratory, or the retort with 
its receiver. The former was devoted al- 
moat exclusively to the distillation of those 
fluids which are readily condensed by cool- 
ing, and are not attended with the produc- 
tion of much permanently elastic vapour, 
or such as was not easily condensable: 
thus, water impregnated with the aro- 


of wool, without back or arms, covered | matic parts of vegetables, alcohol, &c. ; 


with red cloth; it was adopted asa mark 
of the iinportance of our woolen manufac- 
ture. When, inthe reign of Elizabeth, an 
Act of Parliament was passed to prevent 
the exportation of wool, to keep in mind 
this source of our national wealth, wool 
sacks were placed in the House of Lords 
for the lord chancellors, Judges, and ser- 
geantes, 

WOOTZ, steel Imported from Bengal; it 
fs excellent for cutting Instruments, and is 
belleved to contain minute portions of silica 
and alumina, 

WORDS are signs, or aymbols of ideas 
and thoughts, produced by sounds, and com- 
binations of sounds, or by letters and their 
combinations, (Sce LANGUAGE.) 

WORM (touvrm: Sazx.), ina popular sense, 
any small cylindrical animal, or reptile, in- 
eluding a great varicty of different classes 
and orders.—~ Worm, in Laboratories and 
Distitleries, a spiral pipe almost always of 
metgi, placed in a vessel of water. The 
yapdur formed during the proceasof distil- 
lation, belng tranamitted throngh it, Is 
cooled and condensed, As tho water by 
which It} fs surrounded becomes hot it as- 
cends and flows away, tts place being 
supplied by a fresh portion, which enters 
helow.——-In Gunnery, a serew of iron, 
which may be fixed on the end of arammer, 
Dp pul out the wad of a cannon, firelock, or 
pistol. 

WORM’ING, an operation performed on 
puppies, under an ignorant supposition 
that it prevents them going mad; but in 
reality to cure them, as it generally does, of 
the dispcsition to knaw everything in their 


whilst the retort, with its glass receiver, 
was reserved for the distillation of the 
atronger acids, and other substances ac- 
companied by much uncondensable vapour. 
In experiments of research, the old aj- 
paratus was peculiarly defective, as the 
gaseous products, which are often by far the 
most interesting, were entirely lost. When 
Woulfe’s apparatus ig employed, a retort or 
other vessel, for heating the materials, is 
connected by means of a bent tube with 
one of Woulfe'’s bottles. If more than one 
of these hottles are required they are 
ranged side by aide, and are connected 
with each other by tubes, each of which 
proceeds from the upper part of one bottle 
to the bottom of the liquid in the next, 
the centre neck of each bottle, if it have 
three necks, being closed either with a solid 
cork, and if necessary luted, or with a cork 
in which is inserted a safety-tube, that 
passes down through ft, and dips in the 
liquid at the bottom, This tube allows the 
elastic fluid, if generated in too large 
quantity, to escape Into the atmosphere ; 
while, in ordinary circumstances, as it dips 
into a liquid, they are unable to pass off. 
Every part of the apparatus Is air-tight, 
except the extremity farthest from the 
retort, so that every particle of vapour or 
gna has to traverse the whole sertes of 
vessels, and to pass through the liquid in 
every one of the bottles, before It escapes 
into the air; and thus, if at all condensnable 
by the liquid used, can hardly escape con- 
denaation. The apparatus was not altoge 
ther unknown, even before Woulfe’s time 
WOU’RALI PORSON,. [See Uratt.) 
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WRACK, in Botany, the Fuous vesiculo- 
ua, & Marine plant which is of great utility 
asamanure. It is found on rocks left dry 
at low water; the stalk runs along the 
raiddie of the leaf, and is terminated by 
watery bladders. It is sometimes called 
sea-oak and sea-tangle. 

WRAN’GLER, SENIOR, !n the university 
of Cambridge, the student who passes the 
best examination (especially in mathema- 
tics) in the senate-house, for the firlt 
degree, or that of bachelor in arts; they 
who follow next in the same division are 
respectively termed second, third, fourth, 
&c., wranglers, The students belonging to 
the next two classes are termed seni{or, 
and junior optimes, reapectively ; and the 
fourth or lowest class consists of the hot 
polint (the many). 

WRASS, or WRASSE, a name given to 
marine fishes belonging to the spiny finned 
genus Labrus. 

WRECK (wracke: Belg.), in Navigation, 
the destruction of a ship, by being driven 
ashore. Also, a vessel found floating at sea 
in a deserted and unmanageable condition. 
But in order to constitute a legal wreck, 
the goods must come to land. In former 
times the most {nhospitable and barbarous 
conduct was exercised agaiust all who had 
the misfortune to suffer from the perils of 
the sea; but as commerce and navigation 
were extended, the law was made to afford 
the adventurous mariner protection. In 
England, as in other countries, wrecks had 
been adjudged to the king; but the rigour 
and injustice of this law was modifled so 
early as the reign of Henry I.; when it was 
ruled, that if any person escaped alive out 
of the ship, it should be no wreck. And 
after various modifications, {t was decided, 
in the reign of Henry III, that if goods 
were cast on shore, having any marks by 
which they could be identified, they were 
to revertto the owners, if claimed any time 
within a year and a day. The plundering 
of wrecks had, however, become 80 con- 
firmed by the custom of ages, that various 
subsequent penal statutes were enacted to 
repress it; even so lately as the reign of 
George II. it was found necessary to pass 
@ new statute for the purpose; and by a 
statute of George IV., plundering wrecked 
vessela or goods stranded is felony; goods 
cast overboard and not stranded are divid- 
ed into jetsam, or those sunk to the bot- 
tom ; flotsam, or things found floating ; and 
ligsam, or things sunk, but attached to a 
bnoy or cork, that they may be found 
again; all these belong to the crown 
if no owner appears to claim them. Insur- 
ance against loss by wreck {s effected with 
persona called anderwriters, who chiefly 
exercise theircalling at Lloyd's, in the Roya) 
Exchange, London. 

WREN (wrenna: Ang.-Saz.), the name of 
aimall birds belonging to the genus Troglo- 
dytes. The common wren (T. vulgaris) is the 
cheanut coloured, with the wings varie- 
gated with white and grey. This is a mi- 
nate bird, and, except the golden-crowned 
wren, the smallest of any in Europe; the 
head is large and round, the eyes dark, and 
ths beak slender and brown; the tail is 
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short, and generally carried erect ; the head, 
neck, and back, are of a dusky chesnut- 
brown; the breast js of a @usky white, and 
the lower part of it is variegated with ob- 
secure and transverse lines of black. It is 
fond of prying about crevices and holes in 
walls, and is constantly in motion, search- 
ing for insects, which form its principal 
food.——The golden-crowned wren is distin- 
guished by an orange crown ; its length is 
44 inches, and {ts weight under 80 grains. 
It builds its nest,which is remarkably neat, 
on the oak, yew, or some species of the pine, 
Thisis most commonly open at tho top, but 
sometimes covered with a dome, and it has 
an opening on one aide. Jt is always inge- 
niously suspended beneath the branch, 
like those of many tropical birds, befng the 
only instance of the kind amongst those of 
Great Britain. The eggs are about ten in 
number, and are small, round, and white, 
In a still and sultry neon, when not a leaf 
1s stirring, and almost every other bird has 
retired from the heat of the sun into the 
shadiest thickets, the little solitary golden- 
crowned wren is to be seen Aitting moise- 
lessly from spray to spray, in search of its 
food, paying no attention to any one who 
happens to be watching it; and never fora 
moment remaining ina state of rest. The 
lightness and airiness of its motions, as it 
hops and flutters about upon the smallest 
twigs, are unrivalled; and in sbape and 
plumage it {8 also superior to most of the 
feathered inhabitants of our groves and 
gardens, Its song is very soft and low—a 
mere whisper—and therefore quite in keep- 
ing with {ts tiny and delicate form, 

WREST’LING (wrestan, to twist by vio- 
lence: Saz.), a Kind of combat or engage- 
ment between two persons unarmed, body 
to body, to prove their strength and 
dexterity, and try which can throw his op- 
ponent on the ground. Wrestling 18 an 
exercise of very great antiquity and fame. 
It was in use in the herotec age; and had 
considerable rewards and honours assigned 
to it at the Olympic games, The wrestlers 
of Cornwall and Devon in the south-west, 
and Cumberland and Westmorland in the 
north-west, seem to have always been most 
celebrated among the Euglish athlete, 

WRIST (wyret: Sax.), in Anatomy, the 
Carpus, that joint by which the hand is 
united to the arm. It is composed of eight 
sinall bones in two rows, the motions of 
which on the fore-arm may be described as 
those of flexion, extension, abduction, and 
circumduction.n——In the manege the bri- 
dle wrist is that of the left-hand. A hlrse- 
man’s wrist and his elbow sbould be equal- 
ly raised; and the wrist should be two or 
three fingers above the pominel of the 
saddle. 

WRIT, in Law, a precept in writing, 
under seal, issued by some court or magia- 
trate in the name of the government, and 
addressed to a sheriff, his deputy, or other 
subordinate executive officer, commanding 
him to do some particular thing. Writa 
have been much reduced in number; the 
original writ, issuing out of chancery, for 
the commenceinent of actions in the three 
courts of common law, is now superseded 
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by three sudicial writs, which issue in the 
name of the chief justice of the respective 
courts; these afé the writ of summons, the 
writ of capias ad respondendum, and the 
writ of detainer. The first is ordinarily 
used; the second only when it is intended 
to arrest the defendant; and the third, 
when he is already in prison for some other 
cause, A writ, or suinmons, is called a sub- 
peena, when it requires witnesses to appear 
to give evidence of habeas corpus, when it 
{fs to bring up the hody; of premunire, 
when it incurs forfeiture of all property ; 
and of gui tam, When to recover a fine, of 
which the prosecutor is to have a share. 
These and others will be found in their re- 
spective places in this work. 

WRITER to the Signet, & numerous 50- 
ciety of lawyora, iu Scotland, equivalent to 
the class of attorneys and solicitors in Eng- 
lnud,.—— Writer of the Tallies, formerly an 
olicer of the English exchequer; a clerk to 
the auditor of the receipt, Who wrote upon 
the tallies the whole of the tellers’ bills. 
{See TALLIES.) 

WRITING (writan, to write: Saz.), the 
artand act of expressing ideas by letters 
or characters visible to the eye. Without 
its aid the experience of each generation 
would have been almost entirely lost to 
succeeding ager, and only a fatut glimmer 
of truth could have been discerned through 
the mists of tradition. The most ancient 
remains of writing, which have been trans- 
mitted to us, are upon hard substances, 
such as stones and metals, which were 
used for edicta and matters of public noto- 
riety. Thus we rend that the decalogue 


was written on two tables of stone; but 
this practice was not peculiar to the J ews, 
for it was used by most of the Kaatern na 
tions a8 Well as by the Greeks and Romans. 
The laws, penal, civil, and ceremonial, 
among the Greeks were graven on tables 
of brass, called kurbeia. The Chinese, before 
the invention of paper, wrote or engraved 
with an iron tool, orstyle, upon thin boards 
or on bamboo, Pliny says, that table-booke 
@ wood were in use before the time of 
Homer; afterwards these were usually 
waxed over, and written upon with a style 
the writing was then easily effaccd, and by 
smoothing the wax, new matter night be 
substituted in the place of what was writ- 
ten before. The bark of trees was also 
used for writing by the ancients, and is 
so still in several parts of Asia, The same 
may be said of the leaves of trees. But the 
Greeks and Romans continued the use of 
waxed table-books long after the use of papy- 
rus, leaves, and skis became common, be- 
cause they were so convenient for correct- 
ing extemporary compositions, [See Pa- 
PER, PAPYRUS, &c]——Where writings 
have been effaced for fraudulent purposes 
with murtatic acid, sulphuret of ammonia 
and pruasiate of potash will revive them. 
Very old writing may be revived in this 
way. If Indigo and oxide of manganese be 
added to common ink, it will prevent its 
heing effaced by muriatic acid, 

WRYNECK. (See YuNX.] 

WYV’ERN, in Heraldry, a kind of flying 
serpent, an imaginary animal, occasionally 
represented in coats of arms, 





X, the twenty-fourth letter of the Eng 
Itah ‘alphabet, {fs borrowed from the Greek. 
When uged at the beginning of a word, it 
has precisely the sound of z; but in the 
middle and at the end of words, its sound 
fa the game as ks—as wax, lurury, taxation, 
&e. In French it is vartously pronounced. 
It ig not found in JtaNan, its place being 
supplied by as,as in Alessandro; the Ger- 
mans generally substitute for it ha, gs, or 
cha, and never uee it in the beginning of a 
wor It begina no word in our language 
but Buch as are of Greek original, and is 
found in few others besides those which 
are of Latin derlvation, Asa numeral, X 
stands for ten. When laid horizontally, 
thus }4, 1¢ stands for a thousand, and with 
a dash over it, ten thousand, Asan abbre- 
viation, X stands for Christ, asin Xn, Chria- 
tian; Xmas, Christmas, 

XAN’THIAN MARBLES, a collection of 
sculptures in the British Museum, obtained 
chiefly from Xanthus in Lycia, Asia Minor. 
They range in date from the subjugation of 
the country by the Persians, B.c. 545, to the 
period of the Byzantine Empire. They 
were discovered by Bir 0, Fellows, and 
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brought to this country by two expeditions, 
sent out by the government In 1842-46. 

XAN‘/THIC OXIDE (zanthos, yellow: G@r.), 
in Chemistry, a very rare species of urinary 
calculus, of areddish or yellow colour, s0- 
lubte both in acids and alkalis; and its s0- 
lution in nitric acid, when evaporated, 
possesses & brilliant yellow tint: hence its 
Name, [tis composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrowen,and oxygen, 

XAN/THINE (same derir.), the yellow 
colouring principle of madder. 

XAN’/THITE (same derw.), a mineral 
found in small grains aud crystals of a 
yellow colour, near New York ; its principal 
constituentsare silicate of lime and silicate 
of alumina, 

XANTHIUM (ranthion, from same: Gr.), 
in Botany, a genus of composite plants con- 
taining the Leaser Burdock, the Xanthium 
Strumarium of botanists, it Was once es 
teemed for cases of scrofula, but, like 
most other remedies against this disease 
proves ineffectual. It is sometimes used 
as a yellow dye; hence its name. 

XAN'THOGEN (xanthos, yellow ; and gen- 
nao, I produce; Gr.), in Chemistry, the base 
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of an acid, obtained in combination with 
potash by the mixture of a solution of pure 
potassa with bisulphuret of carbon. It con- 
tains sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen, and 
obtained its name from the yellow colour of 
its compounds. 

XANTHOX’/YLUM (ranthos, yellow; and 
culon, wood: Gr,—from its yellow hue), In 
Botany, a genus of trees growing in Asia 
and America, and including the Toothache- 
tree, 80 called frum {ts supposed virtue $y 
pains of the teeth. It belongs to the nat. 
ord. Xanthozylaces, and 1s a native of 
America. 

XEBEC’, a small three-masted vessel, 
used in the Mediterranean Sea, and on the 
coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. 
Having been usually equipped as a corsair, 
the xebhec {a constructed with the floor, or 
part which touches the earth when it ts 
aground, narrow, for the sake of speed ; and 
of a wreat breadth, Bo ag to be able to carry 
a considerable-force of sail without danger 
of overturning. When close-hauled, [¢ car- 
ries large lateen sails. The Algerine xe- 
becs were usually equipped with from 16 
to 24 guns, and from 300 to 450 men, two- 
thirds of whom were soldiers. 

XENELA'BIA (zenos, a stranger; and 
elausio, I drive away: @r.), in Antiquity,a 
law among the Spartans, by which strangers 
were excluded from their soctety ; not out 
of fear leat they should imitate the Sp.ar- 
tan manners, but lest the Spartans should 
be contuminated by foreign vices. It was 
n barrier set up against contagfon; but 
Was mot 8o Btricl as to prevent deserving 
persons, or men of talent, from being re- 
ceived. 

XE’/NIA (Gr.; from xenos, a stranger), 
among the Greeks and Romaus, presents 
made by strangers to such ss had treated 
them with kindness and hospitality. Xen 
Was also & hame given to the gifts and 
presents made to the governors of provinces 
by the fubabitants. 

XERA/SIA (zérasia, from xéros, dry: Gr), 
in Medicine, an excessive tenuity of the 
hairs. I¢ {a common among annuals which 
are badly ted: the hairs reseinble down and 
fall off through dryness, from want of pro- 
per nourishment. It [aa species of Alopecia, 
which see. 

XBROCOLLYR’IUM (cérokotlurion, from 
gwéros, dry; and kollurion, an eye-salves 
Gr),in Medicine, a dry collyrium or eye- 
ralve. 

XEROPH’AGY (xérophagia; from xéros, 
dry; and phagein, to eat: Gr.), the name 
given toa sort of fast which was adopted 
in the primitive ages of Christianity, and 
which conststed entirely of dry viands, 

XEROPH’/THALMY (zérophthalimtia ; 
from zéros, dry; and ophthulmia, a dis- 
ease of the eyes: Gr.), In Medicine, a 
dry red soreness or {tching of the eyes, 
without swelling or 4 discharge of hu- 
mours. 

XES‘'TES (xestea: Gr.), in Antiquity, an 
Athenian measure of capacity, answering 
e the Roman sextarius, aud nearly to our 
pint. 

XIPH’'IAS (Gr. ; from ziphos, asword), in 
Tehthyology,a yevus of fishes, including 
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thecommon swordfish, the Xiphtas gladius, 
which sometimes attains the length of 20 
feet. The bones of the yy per jaw project 
into aformidable weapon, the sword, which 
is fiat aboveand below. It isan cxtremely 
rapacious fiah, and finds in the above in- 
strument a weapon of attack and destruc 
tion, able to procure it the most ample 
supplies. It is found in the Mediterranean, 
chiefly about Sicily, and is used by the in- 
habitants of that island for food. (See 
SWORDFISH.) 

XI/PHOID (ziphos, a sword; and eidos, 
appearance: Gr.), a term given by Ana- 
toinists to pares which have some resein- 
blance to an ancient sword; as the xiphoid 
curtilage, placed at the bottom of the breast- 
bone, 

XYLAN’THRAX (aulon, wood; and 
anthrax, a coal: Gr), in Mineralogy, bovey- 
coal. It consists of wood penetrated with 
petroleum or bitumen, and frequently con- 
talne pyrites, alum, sulphuric acid, &c. 





XY'LO AL/OES (zrulon, wood ; and aloé, | 


the aloe: Gr.), or Alvewood, in theo Materia 
Medica, the product of the dAguiluria Secun- 
duria, belonging to the Aquilariacew. It is 
the true aloewood, or Culumbac, termed 
Agallochum, and must net be confounded 
with the Alverylon Apalluchum, of the 
nat.ord. Leguminose, which yieldsascented 
wood used by the Chinese, It grows in 
China and some of the Indlan islands, The 
Calainbac fs the most resiuous of all the 
woods with which we are acquainted; it {4 
of alight spongy texture, very porous; and 
[tp pores are so filled up with a aoft and 
fragrant rosin, that it yields to pressure 
like wax, or may be moulded by chewing tn 
the mouth like mastich. It»scent, while tn 
the masa, ia very fragrant: and its taste 
acrid and rather bitter, but very aroniatice 
and agreeable. It was formerly much 
eateemed in medicine, but is now Htetle 
used. 

XYLOG/RAPHY (rulon, wood; and 
grapho, Tt draw: Gr, Wood engraving: the 
act or art of cutting figures fn wood, tn 
representation of natural objects, [See 
ENOQRAVING.) 

XY'LON (2ulon, wood: Gr., a species of 
punishinent in use among the Grevka, which 
answered to our putting offenders in the 
piflory. Tt consisted fn a heavy collar of 
wood, that prevented the delinquent from 
moving, 

XYLOPHYL'LA (rulon, wood; and 
phullon, & leafs Gr—-on account of the 
hardness and rigidity of ita leaves), fu 
Botany, a genus of planta, nat ord, Buphor 
biacer, the apecies of which produce their 
flowers at the edges of the leaves. 

XYS’TARCH (rustarchés; from zxustoa, 
the xystus; and archo, I govern: Gr.), an 
oMicer in the Grecian gymnasium, who pre- 
sided over the zystua, as lieutentant to the 
xymuasiarch, His bust. sss was to super- 
intend the athleta In thelr exercises in the 
two xyati. 

XYS’TER (custer: Gr.), in Surgery, an 
{instrument used for scraping bones. 

XYS/TUS, or XYS/TOS (rustoa, from xno 
T polish : Gr.—on account of its smooth and 


polished floor), In Ancient Architecture, 
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an open or sometimes a covered court, of 
great length compared with its width, and 
consisting 0. porcoce with three sides. It 
was used for the performance of wrestling, 
ruunlnug, &c., during the winter, and for 
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walking in at other times. 
made a necessary part of a gymnasium ; 
and the name given to the athlets who per- 
formed their exercises there was Xyatici 
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Y, the twenty-fifth letter of the English 
alphabet, In the beginning of a word, it is 
considered to be a consonant; in every 
other position, a vowel. In the middle and 
at the end of words, y is precisely the same 
ast; belng sounded as 2 long, when accent- 
ed, as in reply, defy; and as ¢ short, when 
unaccented, as in synonymous, liberty, 
abuity, &c.——It was not introduced into 
the Latin alphabet till a late period; and 
was then confined to words borrowed from 
the Greeks, in which the Greek u had been 
previously represented by the same letter 
inetead of y. A8a numeral it stands for 
130 or, according to Burontus, for 139; and 
with a dash over it, fur 150,000. 

YACHT, a sailing vessel, pleasure-boat, 
or small ship with one deck, sufficiently 
lurge for a sea Voyage. In its original aig- 
nification, it isa vessel of state used to con- 
vey princes, ambassadors, and other great 
personages from one kingdom to another. 

YAGERS (hunters: Germ.), higher ser- 
vaute, attached to aristocratic families in 
trermaby,. Also, light infantry armed 
with rifles, {nu Prussia, Austria, &c. 

YAK, the Bus grunniens of naturalists, is 
an ox inhabiting the Himalayas. It has 
been domesticated, and {5 a very useful ant- 
mal to the people of that mountainous re- 
gion, It is employed as a beast of burdens 
its flesh is delicious, and tts rich mitk sup- 
plies them with much of their food. The 
long silky hair 18 epun Into ropes, or Woven 
into a material for tints. In appearance the 
yak resembles the bison; the usual colour is 
black, but white, red, and dun anitnals are 
common, They have large handsome eyes, 
spreading horns,and fine bushy tails, On 
the south side of the Himalayas the yak in 
winter feeds below 8,000 feet, but in summer 
it ascends as high as 17,000 feet. It emitsa 
short grunt when excited, whence its spe- 
cific name. The progenitor of this animal 
ty the Wild Yak of Central Asia, which is 
untaMeable and very fierce. 

YAM, aclimbing plant belonging to the 
genus Duscorea, cultivated in warm coun- 
tries on account of its large farinaceous 
tuberous roots, which there form an finpor- 
tant article of food when roasted or boiled. 
There are several specics or varieties. The 
black bryony of our hedges belongs to an 
allied genus (Tamusa), and its root also con- 
tains an edible fecula. The term yam is 
sometimes misapplied to plants belonging 
to the genus Caladium or Colocastu, also 
cultivated in warm countries on account of 
thelr edible tubers; these are the taro (ur 
valo) of the South Sea Islanders. 





YAN‘KEE, a popular name for a native 
of New England, but commonly applied to 
apy inhabitant of the United States,as Juhn 
Bull is to an Englishman, or Mynheer to a 
Dutchman. It is satd to have originated 
in a corrupt pronunciation of the word 
English by the native Indians of America, 
who called the early settlers from Great 
Britain Yengeese. 

YARD (yeard: Saz.), a measure of three 
feet or thirty-six juches.—— Yards of a ship, 
those long pieces of timber which are made 
a little tapering at each end, aud are fitted 
each acruss its proper mast, with the sails 
made fast to them, so as to be hoisted or 
lowered as occarion serves. They have 
their names from the mast to which they 
belong. There are several sea-terina relat- 
ing to the management of the yards: as, 
square the yards, that is, see that they 
hang horizontally, by the middle; tep the 
varda, that is, make them stand even.—— 
Yard-arm is that half of the yard which is 
on elther side of the mast when the yard 
Hes athwart the ship.——Yard-arm and 
yurd-arm, &® Phrase applied to two ships 
when they are eo near that their yard-arins 
vearly touch each other, 

YARN (yearn: Saz.), primarily woollen 
thread; Dut it {8 applied also to other 
species of thread; thus to cottou and 
linen; and in rope making, to one of the 
hempen threads of which a rope is com- 
posed, 

YAR’/ROW, a well-known plant fn our 
fletda, belonging to the genus Achillea (nat, 
ord. Composite), and often called milfoll, or 
‘the plant of a thousand leaves,’ from the 
excessive division of the foliage. 

YAW, a sea-terin, indicating temporary 
deviation from a direct course. 

YAWS, {0 Medicine, the Frembasa 
(frambo.e, @ raspberry: SFr), a Bevele 
cutaneous disease, Introduced from Africa 
to the West Indies. It 18 said to derive it- 
name from yaw, the African werd for a 
raspberry. It affects a person but once, 
and is propagated solely by the infection of 
the matter of the pustules, applied to a part 
of the body where the skin is broken. It 
ig not dangerous, 

YEAR (Saa,), the period in which the 
revolution of the earth round the sun, and 
the accompanying changes in the order of 
nature, are completed. As regulated by 
the aun, it is called solar, and as regulated 
by the moon, lunar. The solar year ia the 
interval of time in which the sun finishes 
his apparent couree through the zodiac, 
and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 ininuter 
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and 487 seconds. The lunar year consisted | viscid matter, insolutle in water and ab 
of I2tunar months, But besides the solar cohol; from its appearance under the mi- 
and lunar years, we may mention the eigi croscope, it is now belleywd to consist of a 
year, which different nations adopted, with- fangoid growth. It putrifica In sa wana 
out regard to astronumical accuracy, toren- atmosphere, and excites fermentation it 
der the computation of time in the commen | saccharine and mucilagiious Hquida = Ith 
affairs of }ife more easy. The Jewish year also used in the making of b ite prom 
consisted of 12 months, vuless it happened perty belng to raise the dough, and by that 
to be intercalary, wheu it had 13° The an- means render {t lightand wore wholesome, 
cient Hebrews used to regulate their YEL‘/LOW (yealewe: Sax}, in Ohromatics, | 
months by the course of the sun, and ea*h one of the seven, or rather three, primary 
of them had 30 days: but after their capt! colours. It contaius the smallest amount 
vity in Egypt, they adopted the lunar of chemical raya, avd is therefore used ly 
nenths, containing alternately 29 and 30 photograpbera, when Itght, destitzte af, 
days, in all 354 days. This was made tv chemical action, ls required; thus, when a 
agree with the solar year by adding cleven sensitive plate ia to be examined 
and sometimes twelve days at the end of YEL/LOW-BUERD, in Ornithology, the 
the peur, or by an embolismic months They Fringtlla tristis, or American goldfinch, au , 
had an ecclestustical a3 well apa ycar. active and wresgarious bird, of a rich lemon- 
The first began fn the month of Nisan or yellow colour; the crown, wings, and tall 
Ahib, which answers to part of our March black The female and young are of a 
und April, because about thig me the Is brown olfve colour; and in wioter the 
raclites came out of Egypt. By this they ; nale apsines the saipe sober livery When 
| reckoned thelr feasts The second began; caged, its sung greatly resembles that of 
in the mouth Tisrl, about the middle of our the canary 
} September, because they fancled the world YLL‘LOW-PEVER, tn Medicine, a ma- 
' to have been created about that time, The} Iwuant diserse frequent in hot climates, 
Tanclent Roman year was lunar, and the which often suffuses the skin with a yellow- 
rst month war March ;then followed April, ish colour, It isa billous remittent fever, 
May, June, Quintilis, Sextills, September, YEL‘LOW-HAMMER, or AMNMER, the 
October, November, December, so that the FKiberiza Citrinella of ornitbologtata, a 
numeral months were named according to Passerine bird about 7 inches in Jength, 
their order in the series. Much confusion found generally throughout Enrope ita 
crept {nto the computation of the year, throatand the crown of the head are jellow, 
through inattention or ignorance, till the Jt is alav called the yellow bunting 
time of Jullua Cwsar The year, as reform- YEL/LOWS, a discase of horses, cattle, 


ed by Lim, i3 a solar year, consisting of 365; and sheep; in which the cyca are tinged | 


days, except every fourth year, called bis- | with a yellow colour, proceeding often from 
sextile, which contains 366. The Julwa, obstructiona in he gall-ducta. 
year, therefore, is 364 days 6 hours, exceed- YENITE, fo Mineralogy, a ferruginous 
ing the Solar year by 11 ininutes, which In silicate of lime, from Elba, It occurs both 
131 years amount toa whole day Thus crystallized and massive, the form of the 
stood the year till the reformation of the c1jstals being that of a rhomboidal prism. 
Calendar by Pope Gregory, The Gregorian It somewhat resembles hornblende, This 
year is, consequently, the Julian year cor- mineral igs called yentte or jenite, in com- 
rected, and 18 the year now used in Europe. memoration of the battle of Jena, 
Froin the difference between this and the YEO’MAN (geoman: Sax), in English 
Julian year artses the distinctfon of Old polity, a commoner, or a plebeciun of the 
and New st}le——The Mahomotans begin first or most respectable class, The term 
their year when the sun enters Aries; the {is now usually applled to a man who culti- 
Persians {n the month answering to our vates his own land for his support, In 
June, the Chinese and most of the Indians ancient times it denoted one of those who 
begin it with the first moon in March. At held folk land; that is, had no fief, or book- 
Rone there are two ways of computing the Jand, and therefore did not rank among 
sear—the one beginning at the Nativity, thegentry. Whatthe yeoman possessed, how: 
which the notaries use; theotherin March, ever, he possessed independently ; he was, 
on occasion of the incarnation,and itisfrom therefore, no man's vaasal. To understand 
this the papal bulla are dated. Thectivilor the true cundition of the anclent yeoman, 
legal year in England, as wellasthe lfstori- {ft must be o served that there were some 
eal yeur, commences on the Ist of January. Jands which never became subject to the 
The church, as to her solemn service, be- feudal systum., These were called folk- 
ging the yearonthe first Sundayin Advent, lands, or tne lands of the people. When, 
which fg always the nearest Sunday to St. therefore, it is sald that the sovereign ts 
Andrew's Day, whether before or after, the lord of the soll of all England, the as- 
See CALENDAR, CHRONOLOGY, CYCLE, &) sertion ig not strictly true. He is certainly 
~— Year and day, in law, signifies acertain the lord paramount of all flefs; but he has 
time that by law, in many casea, determines no such reversionary interest fn lands that 
a right, or works prescriptlun; as {mn the were never held in fee. (See FEUDAL 
case of an estray, If the owner should not SYSTEM, GAVEL-KIND, &¢ )}——The collec 
*hallenge it within that time, {¢ becomes tive budy of yeomen or freeholders ig 
furfeited to the lord; so of a wreck, &c. ‘termed Yeomanry.——Yeomanry of the 
YEAST (gest: Saz.), the barm or froth Guard. (See GUARD.) 
which rises during the vinous fermenta-| YKO'MANRY CAV’ALRY, a body of vo 
Won of vegetable juices, It isa flocculent lunteers composed chiefly of small lend 


f OWners and farmers, meeting once a year 

{n_ soveral of the English counties for 
military exerci They receive a grant 
from government, and are under the com- 
mand of the lord-lientenant, who appoints 
the officers. 

YEW (iev: Saz.), the Tarus baccata of 
botanists, an evergreen tree allied to the 
conifers, but having a fleshy) fruft, not a 
dry cone, It iscommon in England and in 
many parts of the North of Europe. The 
wood, which is peculiarly hard, sinooth, and 
tough, Was manufactured into bows; but 
slnee the Introduction of firearms, the tree 
la no seer planted except for ornament, 
The wood ig beautifully veined, and sus- 
ceptible of a very high polish. The leaves 
are oxtremely poisonous, and catlleare fre- 
quently destroyed by them. 

YT’/TRIA, in Mineralogy, the oxide of 
pitriwm, & Very rare earth, obtained from a 
species of gadolinite, discovered at Ytterby, 
in Sweden; hence {ta name, It resembles 
glucipa in several of its properties. It is 
smooth and fnsipid, is fufusible alone, but 
vitrifies with borate of soda. It combines 
with the acids, and is precipitated from 
those solutions by ammonia and prussiate 
of potash. It {8 yerfectl, white ; has nci- 
ther taste nor smell, 
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Z, the last letter of all modern languages, 
Ig penerally considered 48 a double conso- 
nant, having m some languages the sound 
of ts, or ds. It begins no word originally 
English; and, though found In Saxon al- 
phabets, it is not in an) word orjginally 
Teutonic, Asanumeral,Z stands for 2,000, 
and with a dash over it, for 2,000,000, 

ZAO’CHO, in Architecture, the lowest 
part of the pedestal of a column. 

ZARERE (zaftr: Germ.), an impure 
oxide of cobalt, employed for giving a blue 
colour to pottery-ware and porcelain The 
blue of gaffre is the most solid and fixed of 
all the colours employed in vitrification. 
Jt suffers no change from the most violent 
fire. It is succeasfully employed to com- 
municate shades of blue to cnamels, and to 
the crystal glasses made in imitation of 
gome opaque and transparent precious 
stones@ as the Lapis-lazuli, the Turquoise, 
the Sapphire, and others of this kind. The 
gaffre of commerce is never quite pure. 

ZK'/BRA, the Asinus Zebra of Zoologists, 
an animal of the horse family, is beauti- 
fully marked with stripes; and has a short 
mane, erect ears, and tail like an ngs, It is 
a native of South Africa, about the size of 
a mule, and is wild, swift, and vicfous. The 
Asinus Burcheliit, another striped species, 
but more closely related to the horse than 
the last, is also a native of South Africa. 

ZECHARI’AH, one of the minor pro- 

hets, who lived in the reign of Darius 
Wy staspes The design of the first part of 
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STH, a brittle metal of a dark-grey 
colour, 

YT'TRO CERITE, a massive mineral, of a 
greyish or violet-blue colour. It consists 
- fluoric acid, yttria, oxide of cerium, and 

me, 

YT/TRO-TAN’TALITE, in Mineralogy, an 
ore of tantalum, containing yttria and oxide 
of columbium. It occurs massive, has a 
metallic lustre, and {s of a blackish-brown 
co@pur. Under the blowpipe it decrepi- 
tates at first, but melts, by increase of 
heat, Into a greenisb-y cllow clay. 

YULE (gehul: Saz.), the name anciently 
given to Christmas, The word is probably 
Celtic: wyl, or gywl, in Welsh, signifies a 
holiday ; perhaps the French word noel is 
derived from the same source, 

YUNX, in Ornithology, the Wrynecie, or 
Yunz torguilla,a bird which is nearly al- 
lied to the woodpecker. It makes no nest, 
hut Jays eight or ten eggs on the bare wood 
in hollow trees. In England it is a bird of 
passuge, generally appealing a few days 
before the cuchoo Its food consists of 
ante. It is never seen iu flocks, and in paiis 
only during the spring and summer. It- 
name of teryneck ig derived from a habit of 
twisting its neck in a singular manner, 


Zechiriah's prophecy, like that of his con- 
temporary Haezai, istoencourage the Jows 
to proceed with rebuilding the Temple. 
His style, ke that of Haggai, is for the 
most part prosiuc, especially towards the 
beginning; the last six chapters are 
more elevated; for which reason, among 
Others, these six chapters are, by many 
commentators, ascribed to the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

ZED'OARY, an aromatic stimulating 
root, employed in medicine. It is the pro- 
duce of some plants belonging to the genus 
Cureuma, allied to those which produce 
ginger, cardamoims, and East Indian arrow: 
root. 

ZEINE (zea, a kind of grain: Gr), a sub- 
stauce of a yellowish colour, soft, insipid, 
and elastic, procured from the seeds of 
Indlan-corn. I¢ resembles gluten, but con- 
tains no nitrogen. 

ZEMW’INDAR (zemin, land: Pers.), {n 
India, a feudatory or Jandholder who go- 
vernsa district of country, and 18 receiver 
of the taxes. His jurisdiction fs called a 
zemiudary. It is liabic to be sold by tha 
government for arrears of revenue; in 
which case the lewses of the ryots would be 
set aside. At present the land-tax is col- 
lected in Indiain three ways: by the Zemiw- 
dar settlement, in which the Zemindar is 
responsible for it; by the Mousawan or 
Village settlement, in which the collectors 
contract with the head-man of the village: 
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which the peasantry pay direct them- 
selves, 

ZEND-AVESTA (the living word: Pers.), 
the sacred books of the Parsees in India, 
and Guebers in Persia: books ascribed to 
Zoroaster, and supposed to contain his 
revclations. The language, after having 
been deciphered with difficulty, has been 
found to have a close relationship with 
Sanacrit. 

ZENITH (Arab), in Astronomy, fat 
point in the visible celestial hemisphere 
which is vertical to the spectator, and from 
which a direct perpendicular line passing 
through the spectator, ind extended, would 
proceed to the centre of the earth. Each 
point of the surface of the earth has there- 
fore its corresponding zenith——The zenith 
distance of a heavenly body is the arc inter- 
cepted between the body and the zenith, 
being the same as the co-altitude of the 
body. 

ZOLITE (zeo, T boil; and lithos,astone: 
Gr.). Many mineral substances have becn 
confounded under this name, particularly 
such as, when fused under the blowpipe, 
melt with considerable ebullition. They 
generally consist of silica, alumina, lime, 
and water. 

ZEPHANI‘AH, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, contalning the predictions 
of Zephaniah, the son of Cushi, and grand- 
son of Gedalinh; being the ninth of the 
twelve lesser prophets, He prophesied in 
the time of king Josiah, a little after the 
captivity of the ten tribes, and before that 
of Judah, so that he was contemporary 
with Jeremiah. 

ZEPH’YRUS, or ZEPH’YR (zephuros; 
from zophos, darkness—which commences 
when the sun reaches the west: Gr.), the 
west wind; a wind blowing from that cardi{- 
nal point opposite to the east. The poeta 
personify it, and represent Zephyrus as a 
youth, and as the gentlest of all the deities 
of the woods. It is also called Favontus; 
though some consider Zephyrus and Fayo- 
nius to be different. 

ZER'DA, in Zoology, the Megalotis or 
Fennec, a beautiful Httle animal closely 
allied to the dog, and found chiefly in North 
Africa, It is of a yellowish-white colour 
about ten inches in length, with a pointed 
nose, long whiskers, large black vivid eyes, 
and is remarkably fleet. 

ZE’/RO (Ital.), the point of a thermometer 
from which it is graduated. The zero of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is fixed at the 
point at which the mercury stands when 
immersed in a mixture of snow and com- 
mon salt, 82° below the freezing point. In 
Wedgwood's pyrometer, the zero corre- 
sponds with 1077°5? on Fahrenheit’sa scale. 
The zero of Reaumur’s and of the Centi- 
grade thermometers is the point at which 
water congeals. 

ZETA, a closet or small chamber, with 
pipes ruuning along the walls, to convey 

to ft fresh air, or warm vapour from be- 
low.—— Also, the Greek letter Z. 

ZETET‘IO (s#eo, I seek: Gr.), in Mathe- 
matics, an epithet applied to that method 
of investigation which pocorn by inquiry, 
oF the svlution of problema. 
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ZEUGMA (Gr. ; from seugnumt, I join), a 
figure in Grammar, in which two subjects 
are waéd jointly with tht same predicate ; 
which strictly belongs to only one. 

ZIBET’, in Zoology, the Viverra zibetha, a 
carnivorous mammal, striped with wavy 
black lines and having an annulated tail, 
The Viverra zibetha holds the same place on 
the Asiatic continent that the Viverra ct- 
vetta holda in Africa, and the Viverra rasse 
in Java. 

ZIBE/THUM, civet, the soft, unctuous, 
odoriferous substance, produced by the 
Viverra vivetta, and Viverra zibetha or civet- 
cat. It has a grateful smell when diluted, 
an wictuous subacrid taste, and possesses 
stimulating, nervine, and antispasmodic 
virtues, 

ZINO (Germ.; from zinke, a gspike—from 
the forms it often assumes after fusion), 
a metal termed in commerce spelter. Its 
ore was known long before a mode of re- 
ducing {t was discovered. It is procured 
either from calamine, the native carbonate, 
or from Dbleude, the native sulphuret, It ia 
of a blucish-white colour; its texture is 
JamelHar and crystalline, and its spec. grav. 
about 7. It is tough and untractable under 
the hammer at common temperatures ; it he- 
comes brittle at 500°, and fuses at 770°; but 
between 220° and 820° it becomes mulleable 
and ductile, sothat between these tempera- 
tures It may be rolled into sheets, or drawn 
into wire. The zinc thus anneasled and 
wrought retains the malleability it bad ac- 
quired. When broken by bending, its tex. 
ture appears as if comnposed of cubical 
grains, It may be granulated, Ike the 
malleable metals, vy pouring it,when fused, 
{nto cold water, or if it be heated nearly to 
melting, it is then sufficiently brittle to be 
pulverized. Soon after jt becomes red-hot, 
{t burns with a dazzling white flamo, ofa 
bluish or yellowish tinge, and is oxydized 
with such rapidity that it fies up in the 
form of a white flocculent mass, called the 
flowers of zinc, philosophical wool, or nihil 
album (white nothing). This is generated 
80 plentifully that the access of air Is soon 
intercepted ; and the combustion ceases, 
unless the matter be stirred, and a consi- 
derable heat kept up. The white oxide 
of zinc {sg not volatile, but is driven up 
merely by the force of the combustion ; 
when it is again urged by a strong heat, it 
becomes converted intoa clear yellow glass, 
If zinc be heated in close vessels, it rises 
without decomposition. The greater part 
of the zinc-works are situated in theneigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham and Bristol. The 
manufacture of brass, which has been long 
one of the staple articles of these towns, 
was probably the cause of the introduction 
of this branch of industry, at the period 
when brass began to be made by the direct 
union of copper with metallic zinc instead 
of calamine. Iron {s often coated with zine 
to preserve it from the action of the atmo- 
sphere, and is then termed ‘ galvanized.’ 

ZIN/GIBER (zingibberia: Gr.), in Botany, 
agenus of herbaceous plants containing 
the gingers. The white and black ginger 
are both the produce of the same plant, the 
difference depending on the mode of pre 
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paring them. Ginger fs considered as an 
aromatic, antispasmodic, and carminative ; 
it is serviceable'mn flatulent diseases, debi- 
lity, and in torpid and phiegmatic conati- 
tutions to excite brieker vascular action. 

ZIR‘CON, a niineral originally found in 
Ceylon, tn the sands of rivers, along with 
spinel, sapphire, tourmalin, and fronsand. 
Zircon, hyacinth, and zirconite are re- 
garded as varieties of the same species. 
They are essentially composed of the earth 
zirconia, with sillca,and a minute portion 
oftron. Its common form is a rectangular 
four-sided prism. 

ZIRCO'NIA, arnre earth extracted from 
the zircon; it is an oxide of zirconium. 
The salts of zirconia, unlike those of aln- 
mina and glucina, are precipitated by all 
the pure alkalis, and are insoluble when 
they are added in excess. 

ZIR‘CONITE, in Mincralogy, a variety of 
the zircon. 

ZIRCO/NIUM, the metallic base of szir- 
conia; it does not reseinble a metal, beng 
like charcoal powder. Heated in the air, 
it burns with almost explosive violence, 
forming the oxide. 

ZO'DIAC (sddiakos kuklos, the Zodiac cir- 
cle: from zdon, an animal; on account of 
the constcllations: Gr). The word circle 
fs omitted. In Astronomy, an imaginary 
ring or broad circle, in the heavens, 10 
form of a belt or girdle, within which the 
greater planets all make thelr revolutions, 
In the very middle of it runs the ecliptic ; 
and ita breadth, comprehending the devia- 
tion or latitudes of the earlicr known 
planets, {8 by some authors considered to 
be 16, by sume 18, and others 24 degrecs. 
The zodiac, cutting the equator obliquely, 
makes with ft the same angleas the ecliptic, 
which fs its middie line; which angle, con- 
tinually varying, is now nearly equal to 
93° 27°36'52". This is culled the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and constantiy varies be- 
tween certain limits, which it can never 
exceed. ‘Nhe zodiac Is divided into 12 equal 
parts, of 80 degrees each, called the signs 
of the zodiac, being so named from the 
constellations which anclently agreed with 
thein [see CONSTELLATION). But the stars 
having a motion froin west to east, those 
constellations do not now correspond to 
their proper signs (see PRECESSION OF THE 
EQUINOXES). And, therefore, when a star 
is said to be In such a sign of the zodiac, It 
ia not to be understood of that constella- 
tion, but only of that division or 12th part 
of it.@—-It is a curious fact, that the solar 
division of the Indian zodiac is the same 
In substance ag that of the Greeks; and 
yet that ft has not been borrowed either 
from the Greeks or the Arabians. Theiden- 
tity or, at least, striking similarity, of the 
division has led to a supposition that the 
Brahmins received it from the Arabs. But 
it has been known among the Hindoos from 
time immemorlal, The signs of the zodiac 
are Arics, Taurus, Gemini, Oancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Liber, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Oapri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisees. They are counted 
from the vernal equinox, which is now in 
the constellation Pisces. Representations 
of the sodiac have been found in several! 
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anctent Egyptian temples, and have given 
rise tomuch discussion. 

ZODYV'ACAL LIGHT (zddiakos, belonging 
to the zodiac: Gr.), in Astronomy, a ne- 
bulous aurora which accompanies the sun. 
It was supposed by Kepler to be the solar 
atmosphere, but it was accurately described 
by Oassim{!, who gave it its present name, 
It appears inimediately before sunrise in 
t months of September, October, and 

vember, or after sunset i11 the montha of 
March, April, and May. It has a conical or 
lenticular form, and ts most distinet in 
tropical countries, Various hypotheses have 
been invented regarding it, that being con- 
sidered the most probable which supposes 
it to be the ether, that {s believed to fill 
space, loaded with the materials of the tails 
of numerous comets, 

ZOLL/VEREIN (Zoll, toll; Verein, union: 
Ger,), &@ union of German Stntes, headed by 
Prussia, forined for the purpose of establish- 
ing common regulations as to the customs 
duties, 

ZONE (zoné, abelt: Gr), in Geography, a 
circular division of theearth with reference 
to the temperature. There are five zones; 
the torrid, extending from tropic to tropic, 
and twice the sun’s greatest declination, or 
47’, in breadth; the two temperate zones, 
situated between the tropics and polar cir- 
cles, each 43 in breadth; and the two fri- 
gid zones, situated between the polar circles 
and the poles. The zones are distinguished 
from one another by various phenomena. 
To the inhabitants of the torrid zone the 
eun is vertical twice ayear. Inthe middle 
of that zone the days and nights are always 
equal, each being 12 hours, and the twilight 
is short because the sun descends perpendi- 
ewarly below the horizon. Within ita 
limits there are only two scasons in the 
sear, Viz.,, winter and summer, 

ZO’OLITE (zdon, an animal; and lithos, a 
stone: G*.), an animal substance purified, 

ZOOT.’OG Y-(2don, an animal; logos, a dia- 
course: Gr.), the science which ig con- 
cerned with the structure and classification 
of the beings constituting the ANIMAL 
Kinapom. The chef divisions of this aub- 
ech are treated of in this volume under the 
yeads Of VERTEBRATA, MAMMALIA, ORNI- 
THOLOGY, AMPH1IBIA, REPTILES, lunTHY- 
OLOGY, MOLLUSOA, ARTICULATA, IENTO- 
MOLOGY, INSEOTS, MYRIAPODA, CRUSTAGE- 
ANS,CIRBRHIPEDES,ANNELIDA, ROTATORIA, 
ENTOZOA, ECHINODERMATA, ACALEPHA, 
ZOOPHYTES, PROTOZOA, SPONGES, 

ZOON’OMY (zdon, an aninial; and nomoa, 
alaw: Gr), the laws of anima) life, or that 
science which treats of the phenomena of 
animal life, their causcs, consequences, and 
relations. 

ZOO/PHYTES (2don, animal; phuton, 
plant: Gr.), an extensive class of {nverte- 
brate animals usually called Polypes, in the 
sub-kingdom Rudiata, The appearance of 
these animals ia very various; some secrete 
a horny tube in which they live; others 
recrete & great number of calcareous spi- 
cula (see ALCYONIUM, GORGONIa]; others 
secrete a hard stony subatance known as 
CoR4L; others a flexible branching bod; 
resoinbling a small bush (see ANTIPATHES]: 
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whilst many species only secrete mucus 
([SRA-ANEMONE). The simplest form of the 
anuimatis that of a fleshy bag with an open- 
ing at one end, forming the mouth, round 
which Is placed a series of tentacles. The 
other end is the part by which {t adheres to 
auother object, The Hypra, which is com- 
mon {in pools, where it adheres to plants, is 
of thia simple structure. Most polypes are 
able to benumb other animals with which 
they may be brought tnto contact, and thy 
have tn their tissues offensive weapons pos- 
sessing a stinging power which they dis- 
charge when irritated. They are all desti- 
tute of special organs of sense, nor has any 
distinction of sex been discovered amongst 
them. Most, {if notall, deposit ova; many 
are also propagated by division or budding 
{sec GEMMATION]. Bome species consist of 
simple individuals; others are compound 
animals, such as the Corals and Gorgonias. 

ZOOT'OMY (zoon, an animal; and temno, 
T cut up: G7), that branch of anatomical 
science whith relates to the structure of 
the lower animals, [See COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY.) 

ZORILLA, in Zoology, a carniverous 
quadruped closely allied to the weasels, 
having the back and sides marked with 
stripes of black and white, the last tinged 
with yellow; the tal) long and bushy, partly 
white, and partly black; the legs and belly 
black. This animal inhahits South Africa. 

ZU'MIO ACID (zumé, leaven ; from zéo, I 
bubble up: Gr.), in Chemistry, an acid 
formed in sour bread, and vegetable sub- 
stances which have undergone acetous 
fermentation, 

ZUMOL’OGY (zumoo, I make to ferment; 
and logus, a discourse: Gr.),a treatise on 
the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine 
of fermentation, 
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ZUMOM’ETER, or ZUMOSIM’ETER 
(zumé, ferment, or gumdsis, fermentation; 
and metron, a Measure: Ge), an instrument 
for ascertaining the degree of fermentation 
occasioned by the mixture of different 
liquids, and the degree of heat which they 
acquire in fermentation. 

ZUR’‘LITE, a& mineral, found in Mount 
Vesuvius, with calcareous spar. It occurs 
in rectangular prisms, or in botryoldal 
masses, of an asparagus-green, Inclining to 
agrey colour. It ip opaygue, ylelds to the 
knife, and melts with borax into a black 
glass. 

ZYGODAC’TYLOUS (zugon, a pair; and 
dahtulos, a finger: Gr.), an epithet for an 
order of birds which have the feet furnished 
with two toes before and two behind, as 
the parrot. 

ZYGO'MA (Gr.; from zugoo, I yoke to- 
gether—because it transmits the tendon of 
the temporal muscle, like a yoke), in Ana- 
tomy, a bone of the head, or rather two 
processes of bones; the one from the os 
temporis, the other from the oa male ; these 
processes are hence termed the zygomatic 
processes, and the suture that joins them 
together is denominated the zygomatic 
suture. 

ZYMO'TIO (zumotikos, causing to fer- 
ment: G@r.), in Medicine, diseases cansed 
apparently by the reception into the system 
of a virus, or poison, which is diffused 
through the frame, and operates upon it 
like a ferment or leaven. In the Registrar- 
general's report, the following diseases are 
grouped together as zymotic:—Smalipox, 
measles, scarlatina, hooping-cough, croup, 
thrush, dlarrhaa, dysentery, cholera, in- 
fluenva, scurvy, ague, remittent fever 
infantine fever, erysipelas, and a few 
others. 
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The reader is requested to observe that the words printed in small capitals in the 
body of an article are intended as cross references, and that when the articles 
referred to are in this Supplement they are distinguished by the addition (St¢.). 


ABD, a common prefix to Turkish and 
Arabic names, meaning servant; e.g., 
Abdallah, the servant of God. 

ABENVCERRAGES, a noble Moorish 
family of Granada, descendants of Ebn 
Serraj, who opposed the king Abu Hassan. 
The whole family was enticed into the 
Alhambra and slaughtered by the king’s 
orders about 1460. This formed the 

“subject of a well-known story by Cha- 
teanbriand. 

ABIOGENESTS (a, without; Uios, life ; 
genesis, generation: G.), the theory that 
living forms may be directly produced 
from non-organised bodies, such as car- 
vonic acid, ammonia, and water. It is 
sometimes termed heterogenesis (heteros, 
unlike: Gr.), or spontaneous generation. 
The opposite and generally accepted 
theory, bioyenesis, asserts that all orga- 
nised bodies proceed from pre-cxisting 
forias of a similar kind. 

ACADEMY, FRErnon. 
TUTE, FRENOH (5¢.).] 

ADVENTITLOUS BUDS, in Botany, 
are those which do not make their 
appearance in the axils of leaves, or at 
the growing apex of a plant, Under 
ordinary conditions they are of rare 
occurrence, ad they are considered 
abnormal; but ferus grown under glass 
often produce them abundantly.——Ap- 
VEQTITIOUS Roots are those produced 
above the ground, and they are tlere- 
fore often termed aérial, The ivy clings 
to its support by such roots. 

ADVERSARIA (Zaé.), a book of 
notes. 

AGGLUTINATIVE (ad, to; glutinare 
to glue or solder: ZLat.), a tern: applied 
by philologista to such languages as those 
of the ALTAIC (Sf,) or Turanian division, 
which do not iuflect their verbs, but add 
other words to them when time and 
other varieties of signification are in- 
tended to be expressed, But Mr. HE, B. 


{See InstTrI- 


Taylor says that the distinction between 
the so-called inflecting languages, such 
as Greek and Hebrew, and the agglutinat- 
ing languages is much exaggerated, for 
he thinks that inflection 18 a kind of 
extreme agglutination. 

AGNOSTICISM. (agnostos, unknown: 
@r.), the doctrine which teaches that 
nothing is known as to the manner in 
which the world came into existence. 

AGORA (ayora: Gr.), in ancient Grecce 
a general assembly for dealing with public 
affairs ; also, a place where such assem- 
ue usually met; a forum, a market- 
place. 

AHRIMANES. [See Ormuzp (St.).] 

ALIZARINE (from the Arabic name 
for madder), @ red colouring matter 
used in dyeing and obtained from the 
root of the madder plant. An efficient 
substitute for it is obtained from coal 
tar, and is called artificial alizarine, 
This is rapidly displacing the madder 


dye. 

ALTAIC or UGRO-ALTAIC lLan- 
guages, & group termed Turanian and 

cythian by some writers, In addition 
to Turkish and Mongolian, they comprise 
the Finno Ugric tongues, viz., the Finn, 
Esthonian, Lapp, &c., spoken on the 
borders of the Baltic; the Permic tongues 
of the Ural Mountains; the Bulgaric 
tongues of the Volga; and the Upric 
tongues of the Danube and Obi, e.y., the 
Magyar of Hungary, 

ALTAZIMUTH INSTRUMENT, in 
Astronomy, a telescope mounted in such 
au way as to be capable of motion in two 
planes at right angles to each other, the 
amount of its angular motion in each 
being measured on two circles co-ordi- 
nate to each other, whose planes are 
parallel to those on which tha telescope 
moves, The principal axis of the mount- 
iug occupies a vertical position, and 
whilst ouc circle corresponds to the 
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celestial horizon, the other corresponds 
to a vertical circle of the heavens, The 
angles measured on the former circle are 
differences of azimuth, those on the 
latter are zenith distances or altitudes, 

AMESS or AMICE (amictus: Lat.), a 
square piece of linen worn on the shoul- 
ders by priests in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Amongst the ancient Romans 
pc uetne was &@ garinent worn over tgs 
tunic. 

AMCBA, a minute animal found in 
stacnant water, and belonging, like the 
FORAMINIFERA, to the class of Rhizo- 
poda, but it is destitute of a shell. Jt is 
f& mere shapeless speck of sarcode with- 
out skin or organs of any kind, but 
possesses both a nucleus and & pulsating 
cavity. It moves slowly by protruding a 
portion of its mass, and then following 
with the rest. Its food is drawn into its 
body at any part, and what remains 
indigested is rejected in the same man- 
ner. The individual increases by divid- 
ing and forming two. A still more 
rudimentary form of animal life is the 
homogeneous particle of protoplasm 
Jestitute of nucleus and pulsating cavity, 
which Professor Haeckel named Prot- 
amatva. It is found in the fresh waters 
of Germany. 

AMPHIOXUS (amphi, at each end; 
oxus, sharp: Gr.), the Lancelet, a ribbon- 
shaped animal about two inches long, 
living in sand at the depth of a few 
fathoms off the British coast. It pos- 
sesses a spinal cord enclosed in a gelati- 
nous sheath, but without vertebra, 
cranium, or bones. It is, however, 
placed in the order of fishes, of which 
it is the lowest member, Insignificant 
ns it appears to be, it is a very important 
link in tracing the descent of animal 
existences, and some anatomists look 
upon it as the only living animal which 
can give us an approximate concep- 
tion of man’s earliest vertebrate ances- 


tors. 

AMPHITRYON, a mythic Greek 
hero, whose name is often used by the 
French for a host, in allusion to the 
story that during Amphitryon’s absence 
from home, Jupiter in his likeness paid 
A visit to his house and gave a feast. 
Before its conclusion the realAmphitryon 
returned, and claimed the honours of the 
position: but the guests rejected his 
claim, declaring that the true host was 
he who gave the feast; or as Moliére 
expressed it, ‘Le véritable Amphitryon 
est ? Amphitryon ov l'on dine.’ 

AMPLITUDE, the, of a vibration or 
oscillation, means the extent of the 
swing of the body from its extreme 
point on one side, to the extreme point 
on the other. In sonorous vibrations the 
loudness of the sound is in proportion 
to the square of the amplitude. It has 


been calculated that the amplitude of a 
vibration sufficient to produce sound is 


nt than the ten millionth of a milli- 
metre, , 
ANAORUSIS (ana krouste, a keeping 
back: Gr.), in Prosody and Music, the 
ictus or beat by which the time of a verse 
or melody was measured. 

ANDIRONS, the iron supports in old 
fireplaces of the ends of the logs of wood 
which were burned op the hearth. Some 
suppose the word to be a corruption of 
end irons. Their extremities facing the 
room were often fancifully ornamented, 
and they were sometimes. called dogs, 
the Sruament having often been a dog’s 
1ead. 

ANIMISM (anima, a soul: Lat.), the 
belief in spiritual existences. Many 
different ideas relating to the external 
world are comprehended under this term. 

APOLOGY (polovia, vindication: 
Gr.), in Literature, a treatise composcd 
in support or defence of some doctrine, 
book, or pornos. Hence apologetic writ- 
ings, as Bishop Watson's ‘ Apology for 
the Bible.’ 

APOSLOPESIS (G*.), in Rhetoric, the 
breaking off by design in the middle of a 
sentence, and commencing another one. 

ARAGONITE, one of the natural 
forms of carbonate of lime, originally 
found in Aragon, but afterwards in 
many other places. Its crystals are hexa- 
gonal prisms, It is deposited by some 
hot springs, and it forms the trouble- 
some deposit of steam boilers. 

ARAMAIC, a Semitic language which 
had two principal dialects, the Syriac 
and Chaldean, Jt derived its name 
from Arainaa, signifying ‘ highland,’ that 
part of Syria which is on the left bank 
of the Jordan. 

ARAUCARIA (Araucans, the Indians 
of Chili), a genus of handsome coniferous 
trees, Of which only one is cultivated in 
the open airin Kngland, the A. imbricata, 
a native of Chili, the other species being 
too tender for our climate. The Norfolk 
Island pine, young plants of which are 
frequently seen in hot-houses, is A. 
excelsa. In New Caledonia and some 
neighbouring islets grows the A. Cookei, 
a@ tree of so singular a habit, that when 
first seen from the deck of his vessel, 
Captain Cook says, that his ‘philoso- 
poses were positive they were pillars of 

asaltes, like those which compose the 
Giant’s Causeway.’ ry 

ARBOR SATURNI (the tree of 
Saturn: Lat,), the tree-like deposition 
of metallic lead from a salt in the pre- 
sence of metallic zinc. [See ARBOR 
DIANZ&.] The alchemists gave the name 
of Saturn to lead. 

ARC, ELEcTRIO, the light which ap- 
pears between the carbon or other elec- 
trodes, when a sufficiently powerful 
current is passing. 

ARCHIMANDRITE (archimandrites; 
Gr.), the chief of a monastery in the 
Greek or Eastern Church, 
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AREOMETER (araitos, thin: metron,a 
measure: C’r.), gn instrument for measur- 
ing the densities of fluids. Hydrometers 
and saccharometers are areometers. 

ARGAN TREE, a tree belonging to 
the genus Argania, nat. order Sapotacee, 
which grows in Morocco, Oamels and 
other domesticated animals are fed on 
its fruit, a drupe, and from the kernel of 
the nut an oil is extracted, which is 
largely used in the country. 

ARMATURE, a piece of iron placed 
at the poles of a horseshoe magnet, 
which has the effect of preserving the 
magnetic power for a long time. 

ARNAOUTS, the Turkish name of 
the Albanians, who call themselves 
Skipetar. They are believed to be de- 
scendants of the aucient Thraco-] llyrians, 
In religion they are Mohammedans. 

ASSEGAT, a spear of wood tipped 
with iron, used by the Caffres of South 
Africa, 

ASTATIO (astatos, not constant: Gr.). 
In the science of Magnetism a needle 
which is not affected by the earth's mag- 
netism, and which, when freely sus- 
pended, will steadily remain in any posi- 
tion in which it may in a horizontal plane 
be placed, is styled astatic. Such a needle 
may be constructed by combining two 
magnetised needles, so that their poles 
are turned in opposite directions. 

ASTEROIDS. The discovery of new 
ones has proceeded rapidly of late years, 
Up to the end of 1879, the number of 
known asteroids was 211. [See AsTK- 
ROIS.) One, which has received the 
name of Ililda, is remarkable for the 
length of its period of revolution round 
the sun, nearly eight years. 

ATMOSPHERE. At the level of the 
sea the mean pressure of the atmosphere 
is about 15 lbs. on the square inch, 
When gases, &c., are subjected to com- 
pression by mechanical means, the pres- 
sure ig often stated in terms of the 
atmospheric pressure ag a unit. Thusa 
pressure of ten atmospheres means a 
pressure of 150 lbs. to the square inch. 

ATTWOOD'S MACHINE, an appa- 
ratus invented by Mr. Attwood of Cam- 
bridge at the close of the last century, 
for the purpose of illustrating and veri- 
fying the laws of falling bodies. 
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AURANTIAOES, in Botany, an order 
of polypetalous trees and shrubs, natives 
of warm climates, and having leaves 
abounding with a fragrant volatile oi]. Tu 
this order belongs the genus C1TRUS (St.), 
containing the CIrROoN, LEMON, ORANGE, 
andSHADDOOK, The Wampee, a Chinese 
fruit, is produced by the Cookia punctate ; 
the Bengal Quince or Marmelos, a delici- 
om East Indian fruit, is yielded by the 

gle marmelos; the Blephant Apple is 
the fruit of Feronia elephantum, which 
grows on the Ooromandel coast; and 
there are other fruit trees in the order. 

AUROOHS, wore properly AUEROOCHS 
(Germ.), the extinct Bos primigenius, 
which was living in England and Ger- 
many in Oesar’s time. It is supposed to 
be PIA OAS se of the half-wild cattle 
in Chillingham Park. Its bones are 
sometimes disinterred iu bogs and caves. 

AUTOOHTHONES (autos, itself; 
chthon, the soil: Gr.), the aboriginal 
inhabitants of a country, which the 
Greeks expressed by saying they had 
sprung out of the ground. . 

AUTONOMY (autos, itself; nomos, a 
law: Gr.), in Politics, the possession by a 
country of the right to make its own 


aws. 

AVENTURINE, in Mineralogy, rock 
crystal with disseminated scales of mica, 
or crystals of copper, found in several 
parts of the world, Artificial aventurine 
is glass in which minute particles of brass 
or copper are mixed. It is said to 
derive its name from its having been 
tirst made at Venice by the accidental 
{a ventura) fall of some brass filings into 
melted glass. The mineral was named 
from its resemblance to the artificial 
substance, 

AZOIC (a, without; zoe, life: Gr.), 
a term applied to geological strata in 
which no organic remains have been 
found. 

AZTECS, the principal race of people 
living in Mexico when the 8S; aniards 
discovered the country in the thirteenth 
century. They are thought to have 
come from Nicaragua, where it is said 
there is still a tribe speaking their lan- 
guage. They were powerful and civilised, 
but their religious rites were very san: 
guinary. 





B 


BAOTERIA (bacterion, a little rod: 
Gr.), minute rod-shaped vegetable organ- 
isms which are found abundantly in 
animal or vegetable infusions after they 
have been exposed to the air for some 
hours. The germs are believed to float 


about in the atmosphere until they find 
a@ suitable place for their development, 
when they multiply with great rapidity. 
It has been thought that various diseases 
of the human body arise from bacteria 
having effected an entrance into it, 
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This ta the so-called germ theory of 


disease. 

BAILY'’S BEADS, in Astronomy, the 
red prominences acen at the edge of the 
eun at the time of a total eclipses. The 
are outbursts of ignited LY bag , an 
were so pamed from P ly the 
astronomer, 

BALAUSTA (balaustion, the fluwer 
and young fruit of the pomegranaf: 
Gr.), the name giren by botanists to the 
anple -like fruit of the pomegranate 
(Punica granatum, nat. order Myrtacecr}, 
which they consider a modification of the 
erry. Ita structure is very Har, and 
perhaps unique in the vegetable kingdom, 
as the fruit is many-celled aud there are 
ve 10ws of carpels, one placed above the 
other, 

BANTU {abantu, people: Caffre), the 
name given by plilologits to the lan- 

ruages spyuken in Afmca from the Cape 
colony northwanis ns far on the west to 
the 8th paralk lof N. latitude and on the 
east up to the cquator, It inclu lex 
numerous forms which are usually 
divided mto three gronps: = (1.)) The 
eastirn languages, Caffre, Zulu, and 
those spok¢non the Zambecat and in the 
neighbourhood of Zanzi car, (2) the nud- 
dle group, ete by the Basutos, Bec hu 
nuas, &c , (3) the western group, spoken 
hy the races on the lower course of the 
Congo, and in the coubtry claimed by 
the Portnuzuese on the west coaat 

BANYAN TREE, the Ficus Indica of 
t otanists, is remarkable for having large 
horizontal branches that send down roots 
winch enter the ground, become stout, 
and serve aa props In this way a single 
tree will form a grove <A similar mode 
of growth is possunred by the Arcus culum 
nerwof Howe s Island, and 16 occasionally 
seen tn the Moreton Bay Ay ot MICH O- 
Cou) and the common New South 

Vala Fig (PF. Australss) 
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BASHI-BAZOUKS (those who fight 
without aclence: Turk,), the irregular aul- 
d.ers of the Turkish army, comprising 
ten of all races. They have earned an 
npnvisple notoriety for rapine aud , 
cruchy 

BESSEMER STEEL, steel mate by 
the process invented ly Sir H Beasemer, 
of driving air into melted iron so as to get 
rit of part of the carbon 

BIGNONTACEA, in Botany, a natural 
order belonging tothe class of Caheiore, 
amd containing trees and shrubs which 
are often climbers, The genera Bignonta 
and Jecuma, Inhabitants of warm ceun- 
ti es, have nmiany species with handsome 
trumyrt shaped flowers, Catalpa eyrinyi- 
Johia with purple flowers, has been (uti 
duced as an ornamental tree into Euroye. 
The Creacentiaeca, to which the CaLa- 
BAXH TREE belongs, are sometimes con 
aide red a rection of this order. 

BILLET MOULDING, an ornament 
eruployed in Medinval Architecture, 
around doors and windowa = Itia shay d 
like a number of wooden billets piled ong 
above another, and is fruquently accom- | 
panicd with the zigzag moulding 

MILLION (Fr), a millon of millions | 
(1 000,000,000,000).. In French, billion or | 
tiilhard 8 guities a thousand unillions, | 

BINOMIAL THLORLM, mm Mathe- 
Tuatics, &@ Method of expanding (a + b)® 
into a series, cither finite or infinite, as 
the case may be, of powers of a and b, | 

BAPTISTERY, the place in churches } In other words, it is a formula for ex | 
where the baptismal font is P bag ve and © pressing any power of a tinonial quan- 
the rite of baptiam perforined. Insome tity It is a theorem of special impor 





Italian cities it is a large detached build , tance in elemcutary algebra, aud was 
ing, circular or octagonalin plan, covered {| diacovered by Sir Isaac Newton. 
byadome Those of Florence and Pisa BUTYL, in Chemistry, a hydrocarbon 
are celebrated for their architecture and } radical analogous to methyl, ethyl, &c., 
connection with early art. and forming hke them alcohols, ethirs, 
BARITONE (more properly Banry-' &c. Butylic alcohol 1s lighter than wat: r, 
TONE ; barus, deep, tonoa, tone: Gr), the , If applied to the hps and topgue when in 
low tenor or high bass voice of males, & pure state, it produces a sensation of 
BARKER'S MILL [See TURBINE ] | Durning, and after the burning sensation 
BARNABITES, an ecclesiastical order ' has passed off there remains an extreme 
founded at Milan in 1430 The members ier of numbness in the part. It has 
devote themsaclves to nursing the sick, ' been found useful io reheving palo such 
cure of rouls, cducation, &c, without axa toothache, by applying it to the part 
seching higher preemer There are affected. Diluted with water, It is nut 
about twenty colleges in Italy and Aus- unpleasant to take when eweetened, 
tria, their headquarters being at Kome, 
BAROSCOPE (tharos, weight, scopem, | the course of manufacturing the article 
tosee (1) ), the name of anappsratus for | which is the main objoct of the process; 
showing that the weight of a body in the for cxamplo, tar, in distilling coal for 
au is affected hy the upward pressure of ' gas. 





Y PRODUCT, anything produced ja 
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CACHET, Lerraxs vp (cachet, seal: 
Fr.), private sealod letters or papers 
which the kings of France before the 
Revolution were in the habit of issuing 
for the arrest of Agra without any 
caus being alleged, and such ne 
were either imprisoned or expelled the 
kingdom without trial. They were abol- 
{shed by a decree of the National As- 
sare oy 1789, 

0 AN (Turkish), a robe-like article 
of dreasn worn by men, 

CAIRNGORM STONE. a variety of 
smoky quarts found i» Scotland, and 
named m the mountain Cairngorm 
in Inverness-shire, It is cut and polished 
fur the purpose of being made into per- 
sonal ornaments, 

CALAMITES, in Geology, fossi] plants 
allied to the hving horse-tail, but growing 
tu a much larger size, which are found in 
the Carboniferous beds. 

CALCITE (calz, lime: Zat.), a general 
hatie for mineral carbonate of lite. 

CALDARIUM (Zat.), the hot room in 
Roman bathe. 

CALENDS {calende: Lat.}, the first 
of the three periods into which the Roman 
munth was divided, The Greeks bad no 
caleinis in ther month divisions; hence 
the Latin provorh, ‘to pay at the Greek 
calends,’ meant never to pay. 

CALMS, REGION oF, the zone which 
soparates the trade-winds of the two 
hemispheres. Jt alters its pomtion a 
litule as these winds in the courree of the 
yuar change their place. In the Atlantic 
Ocvan it has a breadth of from two to 
three degrees, lying a httle north of the 
equator, 

CALOYERS (kalogeros: Mod, Gr.), 
monks of the Greek Church. 

CAMBIUM (cambiare, to change: 
Jat), in Botany, the mucilaginous sesmi- 
fluil matter wiich is found between the 
hark and the wood of a tree. Delicate 
¢eells abound init, 8 hich in the end form 
woody fibre or ligneous tissue, The fune- 
tion of cambium is to aid in the forma- 
tion of new wood. 

CAMORRA, a secret society in Naples 
wh under threats of violence extorts 
money from persons of property, and 
phdertakes the assassination of any one 
at the instance of an enemy, The mem- 
bers (called camorristi) of this dangerous 
society are kept under very strict disci- 
phne by the leaders. It has resisted all 
the efforts of the Government for many 
years to suppress it. 

OCAMPANOLOGY (campana, a bell: 
Mediaval Iat.), science pertaining to 
jarge bella for ringing, their proper form, 
waterials, &o. 

CAMPO SANTO (holy field: Ital), 


the name given in Italy to a cemetery. 
Most of the Italian cities have large 
ceineteries adorned with worka of scul 
ture, The most celebrated of the old 
i santt is the one at Pisa. It is a 
small piece of ground surrounded by a 
high wall upon which are frescos by early 


masters. 

CANDLEI-NUT TREE, the Aleurives 
triloba, nat. order Euphorbiaceae, a native 
of the larger Polynesian Islands. Tho 
natives of the Sandwich Islands strin 
together the oily kernels of the nuts an 
burn them hke a candle, 

CANNA, in Botany, a genus of herba- 
ceous planta, natives of tropical countries, 
belonging to the nat. order Marantacece. 
Having broad leaves and omamental 
fiu vers, several species are cultivated in 
hot-houses. The seeds being round, 
hard, and black, have received the name 
of Indian shot. From the root stock of 
Canna edulia the starchy edible matter 
kuown as tous-les-mois 18 prepared, 

CANON, a musical composition in 
which the same melody 18 repeated at a 
given distance of time m intervals of 
corresponding value and pitch. 

CANON or CANYON (a great pipe, 
Span, from cannujapipe: Lat.), along and 
very barrow ravine between high walls of 
rock. The cations on the W, side of the 
Kuocky Mountains are often of great 
length. The Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
78 550 inileg long, and in one place is only 
100 fect wide, Wuilst ita depth at another 
13 6200 fect. 

CARAGEEN, or Irish Moss, a prepara- 
tion made from some sea-weeds belong- 
ing to the genus Chondrus, Their fronda 
contain a substance of a starchy nature 
aud thia being extracted by bom, forms 
B jelly when cold. 

CARBOLIO ACID, or Phenol, a liquid 
largely employed aa a disinfectant. It 
has # very penetrating odour, and @ burn- 
ing taste; if swallowed, it is a violent 
poison. Itisahttie heavier than water, 
in which it 18 only slightly soluble. It is 
obtained by the distillation of coal-tar 
oi!, and subsequent treatment. Its chic- 
mical constituents are carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS, The 
viscrd glands on the leaves of the Sun 
dews have been mentioned under DRo- 
SERA. The fact has long been known, 
that when flying insects settle on these 
leaves, they are retained by the viscid 
secretion, and the margins of the leaves 
foid over them, It is now said that the 
softer parts of the prey are absorbed by 
the plant, and digested by a secretion 
which acts lke the gastric juice 6f ani- 
mals, Experiments were undertaken by 
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Mr. F. Darwin, with a view to ascertain 
whether the plants were benefited by ani- 
mal matter being placed on the leaves, 
and be came to the conclusion, that by 
absorbing and assimilating such matter, 
the plants were rendered more vigorous. 
He took a namber of plants and carefully 
fed some of them by placing flies on their 
leaves, the others being protected fro 
the approach of insects. The appart 
result of the experiments was to show 
that the fed planta produced more and 
heavier seeds than the unfed senes. The 
value of these experiments has, however, 
been called in question, and the matter 
cannot be said to be finally decided. [See 
VENUS’ FLY-TRAP (S2.).)} 

CARPEL tkarpos, fruit: Gr.),in Botany, 
that part of the ovary or seed-vesse! tuo 
which the ovules are attached. Theo- 
reticaly the ovary 13 a folded leaf, and 
che carpel is at the introverted edges. 
The upper part of the leaf or prolonged 
midrib forms the pistil, There may be 
ong or more carpellury leaves; iu the lat- 
ter case they unite to form the ovary, and 
the carpels are the in-turned edges. 

CARPETS. Great diversity of texture 
is to be seen in carpets. Some show the 
same pattern and material on both sides 
with reversed colours. Others have a 
woollen surface on the upper side, and a 
rough one of hemp or flax on the under 
side. Some have a velvety surface with 
a pile or nay = Another kind is soft, with 
the ends of the fibres upright and half- 
au-inch deep. The commonest kind of 
carpet is the felt. This is not woven, but 
the wool is felted together, and the pat- 
tern printed afterwards. The simplest 
form of the woven carpet is that called 
Venetian, which is composed of a striped 
woollen warp on a thick woof of linen 
thread The Kidderminster or Scotch 
carpet is so constructed ag to constitute 
advuble cloth, having two sets of worsted 
warp and two of woollen weft, each vee 
beins intersected by both the wefts. It 
is ike two pieces of cloth united surface 
to surface. The pattern is the same on 
both sides, unly the colours are reversed. 
The Brussels carpet has a strong linen 
thread basis. In weaving the woollen 
part the threads are from time to time 
drawn up in loops to form the figures. 
In this carpet the weaver is restricted to 
seven colours. The Wilton carpet is 
nearly the same as the Brussels, except 
that the yarn is cut. The Turkey carpet 
is made entirely of wool, the long loops 
are cut, and the carpet is therefore very 
soft, Axminster carpets are not woven, 
but produced by hand. Each thread is 
knotted to the foundation, and is not 
connected with any other thread. This 
carpet is made in a frame, and to this 
class veune the carpets known as Velvet 
ile, Royal pile, and Saxony carpets. 
onestry carpets are needle-work carpets 
with which machinery has very little todo. 
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CATALAN, a native of Catalonia in 


Spain. t. 
CATHETOMETER (kathetos, a verti- 


cal hne; metron, a measure: Gr.), an in- 
strument for determining the precise 
distance between two pointes in a verti- 
cal line. 

CAUCUS, the name applied in the 
United States to a political meeting held 
as a prelininary to the legal and formal 
one. The course of action and main 
business of the party at the latter can 
thus he arranged beforehand. 

CENTIGRADE (oentem, a hundred: 
yradus, steps: Lat.), an epithet applied 
to anything divided into a hundred equal 
parta or degrees, but especially to the 
mercurial thermometer, when the scale 
between the temperatures of freezing and 
boiling water 1s so divided. This 18 the 
scale used on the Continent, and ia inidi- 
cated by the letter ©. This scale is alao 
called Ceiania. after a professor of that 
name at Upsala who used it. Toconvert 
oentigrade degrees into Fahrenheit, mul- 
tiply the number of depres by 9 and 
divide the product by 5, then add 33. To 
convert Fahrenheit degrees into centi- 
grade, first subtract 32, then multiply the 
difference by 5, and divide the sroduet by 
9. ea THERMOMETER, 

CENTRAL POINT, ip Astronomy, that 
point ip space around which some astro- 
homers suppose that the great system of 
stars—of whieh the solar system forus 
part—is moving, just as the earth moves 
round the sun, This point ia placed 
sumewhere in the group of the Pleiades, 
It has been calculated that the period of 
the revolution of our sun round the point 
in question ts 18,200,000 years, and that 
the sun's velocity in his orbit ia at the rate 
of 1800 wiles a nanute. Many years 
must elapse before materials can be ob- 
tained for testing the accuracy of these 
calculations, 

CHAMEFER, a term employed by car- 
penters and masous to signiry the bev l- 
hing off of an edge 80 a8 to produce x 
surface inclined to the face at each silo 
of the bevelled surface. 

CHAMPAGNE WINE is produced in 
a district in the north-east of France 
occupying part of the old provinoe of 
Champague, especially in the neighbour. 
hood of Kheims and Epernay. é t is 
made either ‘ sparkling’ or ‘still,’ “shat 
is, with or without a charge of carbonio 
acid gas. The former quality is produced 
by botthng the wine whilst ita fermenta- 
tion is atul incomplete,—and a pressure 
of gas of from four to six atmospheres is 
allowed to remain. Hence the bottles 
are required to be very strong, notwith- 
standing which there is a considerable 
loss from their bursting during the manu- 
facture. 

CHAPELLE ARDENTE (Fr), the 
hall in which the dead body of a person of 
high rank dying in the Roman Catholic 
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faith lies in state, It is hung with black, 
is illuminated with candles, and there isa 


ery nei A A 

CHICKEN POX, an eruptive disease 
of children, resemb smallpox, but of 
% much milder form, with less fever, 
more rapid progress of the eruption to 
maturity, and jess appearance of puru- 
lence in the fluid of the vesicles. 

CHILIASTS jeniites a thousand : 
Gr.), behevers iu the near approach of the 
pnhenniun. 

CUINA GRASS, a jlant, the Boeh- 
mera nivea ot botanists, belonging not 
to the order of grasses, but to the nat. 
order Urtteacee. It is grown in India, 
China, and Japan, for the sake of the 
fibre, called by the Malays and the 
French Ramie, contained in its stems. 
This fire is very strong, and besides 
heing worked up into string fishing-neta, 
&c., it is 80 soft and fine that the Chinese 
make their grass cloth from 1, 

CHINCHILLA, asmall rodent animal 
living in holes im the ground in the 
mountainous districts of Chili and Peru. 
The skins are largely imported into this 
country on account of the grey fur, of 
which articles of ladies’ dress are made. 
The boiy of the animal is about nine 
inches long. ‘The dogs with which they 


are hunted are trained not to injure the 
fur. 
CHINESE LANGUAGE. Thia is 


described as language in 3t8 most archaic 
form: there 1 u0 alphabet, every word is 
aroot, and every root a verb, without 
conjugations or inflections, or even age) 
tination, The adjectives are indechn- 
able. There are two hundred and four- 
teen determinstives or radical characters, 
which, in combination with their primi- 
tives, are exactly paralleled hy (without 
being at all similar to) many Egyptian 
and Assyrian characters. Five hundred 
syllabic sounds are employed, which by 
varying their position in a sentence are 
made to represent thousands of diatinct 
symbols, so that the same character 
may in turn play the part of verb, sub- 
stuntive, adjective, or adverb, 

CHINOLINE, in Chomistry, a hase 
obtained by distijlug cinchonine, quinine, 
or strychnine with caustic poles. Its 
hydrochlorate has been employed as an 
ansesthetic. A base isomeric with this 
has Been obtained by the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal. 

CHITINE (chiton, a skin or coat : Gr.), 
the horny material which gives strength 
tu the integuments of crustacecus insects, 
and othersof the lower animals. It con- 
tains nitrogen, 

CHLORIMETRY, the processes by 
which the quantity of chlorine contained 
in a given weight of chloride of lime is 
ascertained by bleachers, 

CHLORODYNE, a medicine, the in- 

jents of which are kept secret, but 
lieved to be a compound of morphia, 
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extract of Indian hemp, chloroform, and 


ether. 

CIRCULATING DEOIMAL, a deci- 
mal in which a series of digits is con- 
tinually repeated. Thus, dividing unity 
by 7 we obtain °142857, and if the process 
is continued, the same series of figures ia 
repeated ad infinitum. This particular 
case is very remarkable, for if we multip! 
tha series by 2, we obtain 285714; by 3, 
we have 428571 : by 4, we have 571428, &., 
and it will be found that it is possible to 
write down 96 digits such that their first 
96 multiples consist of the same digits in 
the same cyclical order. It is usual to 
place a dot over the first and last digits 


of a recurring series, thus ‘15723. 

OCIST (cista: Lat.), in Ancient Sculpture, 
a basket represented as carried in proces- 
sions, and supposed to have reference to 
the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus. Also, 
a round bronze box found in Etruscan 
tombs containing articles of a woman's 
toilette. Also, @ sepulchral chest of 
stone or terra-cotta, closed at the sides 
and furnished with a lid. 

CITRUS, in Botany, a genus of fruit 
trees, nat. order AURANTIACES (St.)}, con- 
taining the CITRON, LEMON, LIME, 
ORANGE, SHADDOCK, &. The peculiarly 
formed fruit, «allel Hesperidium by 
botanists, has the epicarp and mesocarp 
asa separable rind, whilst the endocarp 
divides the pulpy portion containing the 
seeds into three cells. The juice of these 
fruits contains CITRIC ACID, 

CLAQUE (Fr.), a band of hired men 
oe aaa who are peruietly organised 
under a leader, and distributed about 
a theatre to applaud at the proper 
times during the performance of a new 
piece on the Paris stage, as well as to 
stifle adverse criticism or signs of disap- 
probation. 

CLEARING HOUSE, BanxErs’, an 
establishment in London, at which 
bankers who are members daily present 
the cheques and bills placed in their 
hands for collection from other bankers. 
za banker, instead of sending to every 
bank upon which he holds cheques to 
collect the amount in cash, sends a clerk 
to the Clearing House, where the differ- 
ence between the amounts of drafts in 
his favour and upon him is ascertained, 
and the balance Fg by a cheque on the 
Bank of England. This method of trans- 
acting this part of their business saves 
much trouble, and obviates the risks of 
collecting cash. The amount transferred 
at the Clearing House in the course of a 
year is about five thousand millions of 
pounds sterling. 

CLEISTOGAMIO (kieistos, locked up: 
gamos, marriage: Gr), an epithet applied 
hy botanists to flowers which are so con- 
structed that the pollen cannot fertilise 
the pistil of the same flower. 

CLUNIAC, an order of monks found- 
ed in A.D. 930, by Odo, abbot of a Cis 











COLOUR] 





tercian monastery at Ol , or Cluny, 
near Macon. Their house ts Pasia bes 
become the Musée de Cluny. 

COLOUR BLIND @ not un- 
common defect of the human eye, which 
seems usually to ovnsist of inability to 
perceive the true colour of red. To per- 
sons thus affected scarlet appears as a 
deep dark colour, and all the compound 
hues into which red enters are alteyed. 
Thus orange and purple are deprived of 
their red component. Colour blindness 
with respect to green and violet also occurs, 
and occasionally a person is met with 
who is blind to all colours, When the 
defect is congenital there is no remedy 
for it, Persons employed in situations 
where an accurate perception of colour 18 
needed, such as those employed on rail- 
ways, or Bulors, whose duty it is to he 
guided by signals with coloured lights, 
ought to undergo a careful examination 
with regard to this defect, for there 13 
reason to believe that fatal accidents 
have been caused by the mistakes of the 
colour bind 

COLOURS | It 18 now sald that 1t 15 
& popular mistake to suppose that the 
three primary colours are red, yellow, and 
htue, for green ought to be substituted 
for yellow, as regards mixtures of lights, 
or cornbinations of colour sensations, 
and Profeasor Clerk Maxwell states that 
the orange and yeilow of the spectrum 
can be exactly reproduced by mixtures of 
red and green. 

CONSCIOUSNESS (conserus, knowing 
something al mg with others: Lat), the 
faculty of knowing, the capacity of hav- 
ing mental impressions or feelings. It is 
the necessary condition of knowledge and 
expenence, and 18 divisible into two 
departments—Object conscivusne 8, and 
Subject consciousness Everything that 
we can know or conceive of falls sito 
one or other of these divisious, which 
comprehend the entire ublverse so far as 
we can ascertain it. 

CUNTRALTO ([tal.), or counter-tenor, 
a range of singing voice between the 
treble and the baaa. 

CONTRAPUNTAL (Ital), what re- 
lates to the science Of harmony or 
pe red thi 

CONVECTION OF HEAT (converctio, 
acarrying along with: Lal.j, the diffu- 
sion of heat by the motion of the heated 
particles; thus when heat 18 applied to 
the bottom of a pan filled with water, 
the lowest strata, beg first heated, 
ascend and diffuse heat by convection 
amongst the cooler water above. 

COOLY (kuls, wages: Tamil), aHindoo 
cultivator of the soul. 

COPAL. Zanzibar copal or animi ia 
a reain fuund in the carth on the east 
coast of Africa. It exuded from a tree 
called Trachylobium Hornemannianum, 
astill living species. 

CORRUGATED IRON, sheot iron 
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rolled into ht aad equidistant ridges. 
It is empl for roofiug aml for the 
sides of tempo: atrutcures. The pro- 
cesa gives i atrevgth to the mate- 


rial. 

CORTILE (Ital.), the court around 
which a palace is built in Italy. It is 
often decorated on one ur two stories 


with arcades. 
CUSMOS5 or KOSMOS (the world: Gr ), 
the order ora ment of tho universe, 


Cosmtcal, in opposition to Tellunoe, pheno- 
mena are those which show themselves 
beyond the bounds of the earth. 
OUPLES, Tueory or, a mathe- 
matical conception invented by Poinsot, 
which has proved fruitful of results in 
ita ay prceson to the solution of pru- 
blemsin mechanics, A couple conmats of 
two equal and parallel forces acting i. 
opposite directions at the extremities of 
a rigid straight line. Such forces cannot 
he replaced by a stugle force (as they 
could in case they were acting on the hne 
fan the same direction), aud it 3 manifest 
that their tendency 18 to produce a 
motion of rotation The arm of the 
couple is the perpendicular distance 
between the hnes of action of the two 
forces, and the moment of the couple is 
| the product of one foree by the arm 
The moment expresses the power of the 
couple to produce rotation 
CRANIUM [See p 177] There are 
twenty-one bones in the human akull, 
eyght of which compose the brain ca) 
sule, and thirteen the facial portion 
Where the breadth bears to the length a 
| leas proportion than 75 to 100, the skull 
13 classed) aw dolicocephalous, and where 
the proportion 1s greater than 75 to 100 it 
ja styled brachycepbalous. Three distinct 
rac. of men, recognisable by'their skulls, 
successively inhabited Europe during the 
Quaternary epoch, Other races may also 
have existed, but if so, no trace of them 
has hitherto been found Anthropolo- 
gists endeavour to secertain the differ 
ences between the skulls of various 
races of men, the most important point 
being the cubie capacity of the great 
cavity contaimipg the brain. Many 
methods have been devised, but none aru 
entirely satisfactory. The ratio of the 
eubic capacity of the female skull to that 
of the male skull in persons of English 
race was found to be 854 to 1000.¢, Tie 
average cubic capacity of the skulls of tle 
Australian aborigines was 1283 centi 
metres, of the Andamanese, 1220 centt- 
metres ; Hindoosa, 1306; lower grades of 
] nglish, 1542; a very large hut wormal 
skull, 2075 It is gencrally thought that 
persons of lngh intellect have large 
skulls, and that the dba trela of crimina. 
and persons of dull minds, have skulls of 
small capacity; but experience shows 
that large skulls do not aepchrantiy t imply 
vigorous understanding, and it jis cleur 
that the relations between brain capacity 
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aud mental power are rather compli- 
cated, One the skulls of largest 
vig ced hitherto measured belonged to 
a French guillotined murderer, but the 
size of this skull! ia said to have been 
‘evidently pathological.’ 
CRYPTOGAMIA (kruptos, secret; 
jamoa, marriage: Gr.), in Botany, the 
owest division of the vegetable kingdom, 
comnprising ALG, Funay, LIcHEns, 
Mossxs, FERNS, and still more humble 
forma of vegetation, The plants falling 
into this division are destitute of flowers, 
and do not poasess either a pistil or true pol- 
Jen. Cryptogamia are thus distinguished 
from phanerogamous plants or those pos- 
reasing stamens and pistila. Their mode 
of propagation is various, In some of 
the higher tribes there are reproductive 
orgins known as antheridia aud arche- 
gonia, the former of which emit anthero- 
zaids, and by the union of these with the 
archegonia, new planta are formeri. 
Other tribes throw off little buda, each 
of which produces a new plant. (Sce 
TIEPaTic& (St.).} In the lowest tribes 
the propagation is by cell division. But 
throughout the whole series no true 
embryo similar to that of phaneroga- 
mous plants can be found. When spores 
are produced, germination takes place 
from any part of ita surface, without the 
appearance of cotyledons, and_ hence 
these plants are styled acotyledonous. 
The majority of cryptogams are of cellu- 
lar structure, but the ferns and club- 
niosses possess vascular bundles, and true 
spiral cella occur amongst the mosses. 
The Jargest terrestrial members of the 
eryptogamia are the Tree-ferns, some of 
which have trunks fifty feet high, 
strengthened by abundant rascular bun- 


dics. 

CULTUS (Lat.), the worship of a 
gt f ; 
CURD, the principal constituent of 
milk held in solution by a slightly alka- 
line liquid. As thrown down in the pro- 
ceas of cheeze making by rennet or an 
infusion of the stomach of the calf, the 
coagulated matter or curd is separated 
from the yellowish liquid called whey. 
This coagulum contams the CASEIN of 
the milk, most of the fat, and most of 
the inorganic matter, chiefly phosphate 
of lime and sulphur, whilst the whey 
ns the sugar and soluble salts. [See 


GORIA, in Roman Aycan an 
edifice in which the senate held its con- 
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sultations, or a place for the assembly of 
high councils in provincial cities: also 
@ structure built for the religious services 
of the curial wards. [See p. 186.] 
CYOLONIO (kuklos, a circle: Gr.), a 
term applied by meteorologists to a region 
on the earth’s surface where the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere is relatively low : 
whilst anti-cyclonic denotes a region of 
rojgtively high pressure. The place or 
district where the mercury stands lower 
than at the places around it is the centre 
of acyclonic area. On the other hand, if 
the mercury 1s higher at a given place or 
district than at the surrounding places, 
that place is the centre of an anti-cyclonic 


areca. 

CYNOCEPHALDUS ({kuon, dog: ke- 
phate, head: Gr.), a genus or tribe of Jarge 
ayer, containing the baboon, mandrill, 
and othera, which have a muzzle resem- 
bling that of the dog, with a great de- 
velopment of the faces and jaws. They 
live in troops, and are nearly confined to 
the continent of Africa. The mandrill is 
the largest of the tribe and is remarkable 
for the bright colours of its face, and the 
enormous protuberances of its cheeks. 
Figures of the dog-faced apes appear 
amongst the hieroglyphics on Egyptian 
monuments, 

CYPERACE., in Botany, the order 
of Sedges, grass-hke planta divide:} into 
inany genera, of which the principal are 
Cyperus and Carex. To the former be- 
longs the Papyrus, The flowers of the 
Cyperaces are in scaly spikes, the stems 
are without joints, and are frequently 
angular. They are of very little value as 
fodder for cattle, but some of the species, 
as the Rush Nut, Cyperus esculentus, have 
tubers attached to their roots which are 
edible. The Cotton Grasa, Eriophorum 
anguatifolium, a plant growing in bogs in 
this country, and the Bulrush, Scirpus 
lacustris, belong to the order. Perhaps 
the finest species in the order is Cyperus 
dives, a native of Abyssinia. which 
grows to the height of nine or ten feet, 
and has leaves from one to two yards 


long. 

CYPRIOTE, anything ining to 
the island of Cyprus. ‘he ancient 
Cypriote inscriptions are in the Greek 
language, but are difficult to decipher, in 
cansequence of having been cut in a 
syllabic character. ery interesting 

riote antiquities in pottery, glass, 
and precious metal have been dis- 
covered. 
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DADO, in Architecture, the body of a | rates: Gr.), in Geology, an igneous roc 


pedestet between the base mouldings and 
he cornice; also any ornamental arrange- 
ment round a room on the lower part of 
the wall. such as wainscoting. 

DAGOPAS, ancient bell-shaped bu. i. 
ings in Ceylon, erected to hold sacred 
Buddhist relics, They are often more 
than 200 feet high. 

DAIMIOS, the great princes of Japan, 
who uutil lately had great power in the 
empire. A Daimio was at the head of 
each of the small states into which the 
country was divided. He levied taxes, 
made the law, and hai his own army. 
There were 620 feudal nobles at that time 
in Japan, who bad 200,000 armed retainers 
in their pay. When the Shogunate, or 
authority of the Tycoon, was abolished 
by the Mikado, the Daimios resigned 
their fiefs into his hands, and since 1871 
the whole anthority has been vested 1n 
the MIKAbo 

DARWINISM. [Sve EvoLvuTion and 
NATURAL SELECTION. } 

DAVYUM, a metal discovered in 1877 
by Sergius Kern iu ores of platinnm, 
and named by him after Sir Humphry 
Davy. It helongs to the platinum group 
— melte at 24° ('., bas a spec.tic gravity of 
9°38, and its equivalent is about 150—154. 

DIFFRACIION GRATING, a plane 
piece of glass or speculum metal, ruled 
with fine parallel lines, and empluyed 
instead of a glass prism to obtain a solar 
spectrum by reflection. By means of a 
special apparatus a diffraction grating 
has been ruled with 17,300 lines to the 


inch, 

DIMORPHISM (dis, double: morphe, 
form; Gr.), in Nataral History, the pro- 
perty in a species of having two formes, 
te, Vanations in| some particulars of 
structure. (See PRIMULACEA (5¢.) for 
an example. 

DINUBAURIA $ (detnos, wonderful; 
acura, & hzard: Gr.), a group of gigantic 
fossil reptiles found in strata of secondary 
age, extending from tho Lias to the 
Wealden. They have been divided into 
tlree families, represented by the Mega- 
Joraurus, Hyselosaurus, and Iguanodvn. 
Their remains possess certain bird-like 
characters which help to bridge over the 
interval between the reptiles and birds. 

DIOPTASE (dia, igibdiea dork optazein, 
to see: Gr.), a rare mineral composed of 


silicate of copper found in crystals and 
small amorphous masses of an emerald 


reeu colour tn Siberia aud the Duchy of 
V ASBaU, 
DIORITE (déioros, anything that sepa- 
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often found as a dividing dyke, compose 
essentially of hornblende, amphibole, 
and Labrador felspar. It basa granular 
texture. 

DISOOBOLUS (déscobolos, a quoit 
player: Gr.), in ancient Art, the statue 
of a@ man in the act of flinging a quoit. 
The ancient Greek sculptor, Myron, was 
celebrated for his Discoboli, 

DOLDRUMB, the name given by 
sailors to the region of CALMS (S¢.) at the 
equator. 

\OLERITE, a variety of basalt witha 
crystalline and vitreous fracture. It {a 
composed of augite and Labrador fel- 
Bpar, 

DOLMEN, in Archwology, a pre- 
historic tomb made of two large slabs of 
stone set opposite to one another on edge, 
with a third slab laid flat on the top. 
Such rude atructures were formerly called 
Diuid's altars. If there is only a sino 
upright stone supporting one end of the 
capstone whilst the other rests on the 
ground, this has been atyled a denii- 
dolmen., 

DOSSAL (dos, the back: Fr.), a screen 
of ornamental wood-work, or the de- 
corated back of an altar or chair. In 
the case of an altar it is sometimes 
covered with embroidery or tapestry. 

DURIAN (luri, a spine: Malay), the 
fruit of w tall tree, Durto zibethinus, 
nat. oder Sterculiaece, growing on the 
Malay peninsula, in Bornes, and other 
idlands. The leathery skin, covered with 
spines, encloses a atraw-coloured custard- 
like pulp in which large seeds are em- 
bedded. Those who hve on the spot 
think the fruit extremely delicious, but 
persons who taste it for the firat time are 
offended with its dasagreeable smell, <A. 
Kk. Wallace declares that it afforda ‘a 
new sensation worth a journey to the 
Kast to experience;’ and another tra- 
veller rnpeaks of 3t as the best of all 
fruits with the worst of characters. 

DYNAMITE (dunamia, force: Gr.), is 
& mechanical mixture of NiTRo-GLy- 
CERINE (St.) with matters in the state of 
powder, such as infusorial earth, cl alk, 
&c. It has a high explosive power, about 
four times that of gunpowder. It is much 
safer to handle and transport than nitro- 

lycerine, but still very great care has to 

e exercised in its management. When 
employed for blasting purposes it is 
usually exploded by means of a copper 

e 


st containing a few ns of a ful- 
minate, and this is fi by a fuse or by 
an wire, [See TORPEDO (St.).] 
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EBIONITES, a sect of Jews who, 
whilst maintaining that Christ was a 
man inspired by God to declure his will, 
{insisted upon the obligation of the Law. 
They are supposed to have lived in the 
second century. 

EBONITE. [See CaourcHove.] 

ECHIDNA (Gr.), a genus of mono- 
treme auimals living in Australia, of 
which ouly one species, &. hystriz,is known. 
It is two or thiee times larger than our 
hedgehog. The back is covered with 
spines, and jit can roll itself up as a ball 
hke a hedgehog. The mouth is furnished 
with a beak. The legs are short, and 
have clawed feet, fitted for digging. Its 
habits are sluggish, spending the greater 
part of its life in its burrow. Ants are its 


principal food, 

EDELWEIS8 (edel, precious; weiss, 
white: Ger.}, an interesting plant covered 
with white down. growing on the moun- 
tulus of Central Europe. It is the Leon- 
topudium alpinum (or Graphalium leon- 
topodium) of botanists, nat. order Com- 
ah and may be classed amongst the 

Sverlastings. There has been such a 
reckless destruction of this somewhat 
rare plant by the natives of some parts 
of the Alps for the purpose of selling it 
to strangers, that a fine haa been imposed 
upon every one selling it in tho 


state, 

EDENTATA (ec, without; dentes, teeth : 
Lat.), a name not very happily chosen for 
an order of mammals, seeing that several 
of the animals belonging to 1t posseas 
teeth. The ant-eaters, sloths, and the 
monotremes of Australia are placed here, 
‘eeth when present are oever incisive, 
and are always one-fanged. 

EDITIO PRINCEPS, in Bibliography, 
the finest edition of an old author's works. 

EFFENDI, amongst the Turks, a title 
given to official persons and those of rome 
position. The minister of foreign affairs 
at the Porte is styled Reis-Effendi, 

ELAND, one of the antelopes of the 
Cape of Good Hope; the Oreus canna of 
zoologista, It ia about five feet high and 
eight feet long. It has been introduced 


iving 


in me Eng ish parks, as it stands our 
clint&te well. The flesh is much prized by 
the colonists. 


PLEOTRIO LIGHT, [Seep. 239.} The 
application of electricity for the purpose 
of obtaining a light which should super- 
sede lighting by gas is a preblem the 
solution of which has been frequently 
attempted. In the session of 1879 the 
House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to consider certain questions con- 
nected with this subject, and as their 
report gives an interesting summary of 
the »resent position of the matter, the 


following passages are printed here:— 
‘It is an evolution of scleutific discovery 
which has been in active progress during 
the whole of this century. Essentially 
te electric light is produced by the 
tfansformation of energy either throug) 
chemical or mechanical means, Tne 
energy may be derived from a natural 
force, as, for instance, a waterfall, or 
through combustion of a material in the 
cells of a voltaic battery, or of fuel in a 
furnace. The energy being converted 
into an electric current, may be used to 
manifest electric light by passing between 
carbon points or by rendering incandes- 
cent solid bodies, such as iridium, A 
remarkable feature of tl.e electric Jight 
is that it produces a transformation of 
energy in a singularly complete manner. 
Thus the energy of one horse - power 
may be converted into gaslight, and 
yields a luminosity equal to candle- 
power, But the same amount of energy 
transformed into electric light produces 
1600 candle-power. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that while many practical witnesses 
ave serious difficulties in the speedy ada} 
tation of the electric light to useful pur- 
poses of illumination, the scientific wit- 
nesses see in this economy of force the 
means of great industrial development, 
and believe that in the futare it is des- 
tined to take a leading part in public and 
private iliumination, There is one point 
ou Which all witnesses concurred, that its 
use would produce httle of that vitiated 
air which is largely formed hy the jno- 
ducts of combustion of ordinary illu- 
minants, Scientific wituesscs also con- 
sidered that in the future the electric 
current might be extensively used to 
transmit power as well as light to con- 
siderable distances, so that the wer 
applied to mechanica] purposes during 
the day might be made available for light 
during the night. So far as the practi- 
cal application of the electric light has al- 
ready gone, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that it has established itself for 
lighthouse illumination, and is fitted to 
Niumine large syinmetrical places, such 
as squares, public halls, railway stations, 
and workshops, It is used in Paris for 
lighting shops which require a light by 
which different cclours may be distin- 

ished, and has recently been used in 

ngland for the same purpose with satis- 
factory results. Many trials have been 
made for street illumination with greater 
or less success. Compared with gas, the 
economy for equal Uumination doer not 
yet appear to be conclusively catablished, 
Although in some cases the relative 
economy for equal candle-power is on 
the side of the electric light, yet in other 
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cases gas illumination of equal intensity 
has the advantage. Unquestionably the 
electric light has not made that progreas 
which would enable it in its present oon- 
dition to enter into general competition 
with gas for the ordinary purposes of 
domestic supply. In large establishments 
the inotors necessary to produce the elec- 
tric hght may be readily provided, but, 
so far as we have received evidence, no 
system of central origin and distributfon 
suitable to houses of moderate size has 
hitherto been established.’ 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. One of 
the recent inventions connected with 
thts eubject is Cowper's Writing Tele- 
graph, This consista of a combined trans 
misting and receiving instrumentat cach 
station, so that messages can be sent in 
either direction. The principle of the 
invention is described to be the communi- 
cating to a writing pen placed on the re- 
cording instrument the exact position of 
a penc}l used by the operator at the trans- 
mitting instrument by means of two line 
wires, the vertical position of the pencil 
beg commnimneated by one, and its bort- 
zontal position by the other. Each of 
these wires actuates its own needle, and 
these needles are so arranged that they 
actuate a writing pen to which ink is con. 
stantly supplied. The pen moves up or 
down, backwards or forwards, in exact 
obedience to the motions of the pencil, 
which 18 guided by the operator at the 
transmitting instrument, The message 
is written by the sender on a strip or rib- 
and of paper which passes under his 
hand, being unwound by clockwork. The 
message is produced by the pen at the re- 
ceiving station on a shghtly smaller scale 
than in the pencil onginal, butin other re- 
spectain precisely the same characters and 
style of handwriting,upon a similar riband 
of paper moved under the pen by clock- 
work. The message, when completed at 
the receiving station, is cut off and seut 
to its deatination, whilst that at the trans- 
mitting end can be preserved as a record. 

ELECTRODES (odos, a path: Gr.), the 
poles of a galvanic battery. Faraday 
termed the positive pole the anode (ana, 
through: Gr.), and the negative Deny the 
cathode (kata, in opposition to: Gr.). In 
8 cell of zinc and copper, for a iN the 
copper plate forms the anode, the zinc 
plate the cathode. If the currents are 
conveyed by wires out of the battery, the 
terminals of the wires form the electrodes, 

ELECTROLYTE, the substance de- 
composed or electrolysed in the proceasof 
ELMOrnoLysis. [See p. na. 

ELECTROPLATING, LECT RO- 
GILDING, a process for covering an 
article formed of some common metal 
with a thin coat of silver or gold. This is 
an example of ELECTHKOLYSsIS, a salt of 
one of the precious metals being decom- 


owes the action of a galvanic battery. 
@ atlote intended to be coated ames 
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the negative ELECTRODE (St.), anda plate 
of silver or gold forms the positive elec 


trode. Both electrodes a. v immersed in a 


hath consisting of a solution of the salt, and 
the precious metal is depusited upon the 
article as the salt undergoes decomposi- 


tion on the passage of an electrical cur- 


rent, 
ELEMENTARY BODIES. Chemists 


now teach that what are commonly styled 


elements are not necessarily simple 


bodies, but only bodies which have not 


hitherto heen decomposed, Mr, Lockyer 
states that some of them, when exaimmed 
spectroscopically, exhibit phenomena 
which lend support to the hypothesis 
that they are compound. The following 
new elements have been added of late 
years to the list given on p, 259. Like 
Causium, Rubidium, Thalhum aud Indi- 
um, they have heen discovered by the 
method of spectrum analysis. 


Equiv Sp. Grav. 
9°38 


Davyum . 150-184 
Deerpiam . 105 . 
Plulbppium , ; 74 oe 
Norwegium . 145 9°44 
Samarium ; 


ELVAN, the Cornish name of a grani- 
tic porphyry appearing in the form of 


dyken. 

EMERITUS (one who has served out 
his time: Lat.), a term often applied to 
retired professors in a nba? § 

LMISSARY (emtssarvum: Lat.), the 
outlet or drain of a lake. 

EMPIRICISM  (empeirikos, experi- 
mental: Gr.), in Philosophy, the doctrine 
that all our knowledge is entirely derived 
from experience. 

ENCEPHALON (en, in; kephalaion, 
the head: Gr.), the contents of the head, 
namely, the brain. 

ENCHORIAL. Rc tear rh eee 

ENCYCLIO LETTER (hkuklikos, cir- 
cular: Gr.}, aterm usually applied to the 
letters which the Pope sends to all the 
bishops on matters affecting the whole 
Church, 

ENDOCHROME (endon, within; chro- 
ma, colour: Gr.), in Botany, the contents 


of the cells in the order of Alge. The 
matter is frequently coloured. 
EPIGRAPHY (epi, upon; graphe, 


writing: Gr.), the study of ancient in- 
scriptions ore mmata, «. 

EPITHEMIUM (epithema, a oover: 
Gr.), a term applied by anatomists to 
the lining of the internal cavities of the 
body. It cousists of cellsof various forms 
in different parts so connected as to form 
8 delicate membrane answering to the 
skin of the outer surface of the body. 
The epithelial cells of the respiratory 
tract and some other parta carry minute 
hair-like appen called cilia. 

EPO umos, an epithet for 


ra which gives ita name to something: 


In ancient Athens the firat of the 
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annually elected archons gave his name ' 
to his year of ofce, aud he was therefore 
styled the eponymous aichon, A great 
number of inscriptions lately discovered 
amougst Assyrian ruins are dated with 
the name of an officer called limu, who 
held office for a year. Hence the records 
thus duted are styled eponymous. 

EQUATORIAL INSTRUMENT, in 
Astronomical Observatories, a telescope 
mounted in such @ way as to be capable 
of motion in two planes at right angles to 
each other, the amount of angular motion 
in each being measured in two circles co- 
ordinate to each other, whose planes are 
parallel to those on which the telescope 
moves, The principal axis of the mount- 
ing is made parallel to the earth’s axis, 
aud therefore points to the poles of the 
heavens, ‘The plane of one of the circles 
is thus parallel to the earth's equator, and 
by its divisions can be measured hour 
angles or differences of right ascension. 
The telescope is attached to the other 
eirele, Which being made to rotate round 
the ined ae axis of the mounting, will 
correspond 1n its various Pee ee to great 
circles in the heavens. These being hour 
circles, dechnatious or polar distances or 
their differences can be measured by the 
graduated circle. 

EQUILIBRIUM. A body resting on 
a horizontal plane is in a state of equi- 
librium when the vertical through the 
centre of gravity falls within the figure 
drawn through its points of support. If 
a body is capable of turning about an axis 
or 8 fixed point, the equilibrium is said 
to be stable when the centre of gravity is 
below, and unstable when the centre of 
gravity is above, the axis or point of sus- 
pension. In the case of a body resting on 
a horizontal plane, which it touches only 
at one point, thus to ensure equilibrium, 
{t ia necessary that the vertical through 
the centre of gravity should meet the 
plane at the point of contact, and to en- 
sure stable equilibrium, it is necessary 
that the centre of gravity should occupy 
the lowest possible position, 

ERASTIAN, @ term applied to those 
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reops who think that the Church shonld 
under the control of the State, Eras- 

tus was » German divine, born 1524, who 
taught that the punishment for offences 
whether civil or religious, should be 
awarded and carried out by the civil- 
wAgistrate, 

EROSION (erosio, an eating away: 
Lat.), a term applied by geologists to the 
de@truction of land near a river by the 
flowing water, or to that of a coast by the 
sea, or to the wasteof land byrain. Val- 
leys of erosion are those that have been 
formed by running water, 

ERRATIC BLOCKS, in Geology, are 
hlocks of stone which have been brought 
from a distance by natural causes, aud de- 
posited on the surface of a country, The 
structure of the stone frequently enables 
an observer to discover the spot whence 
they have been transported, sometimes 
hundreds of miles distant. The agency 
of transport is supposed to have been in 
some cases glaciers, at others floating ice 
when the land was at a lower level than 
at the present day. 

ESCHATOLOGY (eschatos, the last; 
logos, a discourse: Gr.), in Theology, the 
doctrine concerning the resurrection, final 
judgment, aud what are called the last 
things. 

EVOLUTION, in Natural History, the 
doctrine which teaches that all existing 
forms of organised beings, both vegetable 
and animal, have been gradually de- 
veloped from simpler formins through the 
ages of the past. Lamarck and others 
put forward doctrines of this nature, but 
the form in which it is now widely ac- 
cepted is due to Mr. Darwin. 

EX VOYO (according tou a vow: Lat), 
an offering made by a grateful devotee 
for restoration from sickness Or preserva- 
tion from danger. In ancient times the 
temples of the gods were hung with offer- 
ings Which took various shapes, legs, 
arms, ears, &c., in terra-cotta or other 
material, just as at this day may be seen 
the wax models and pictures round the 
altars of popular saints in Roman Catho- 
he countries. 
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FALUNS, a name given to beds of 
ganid and marl containing fossil shells and 
corals, found in patches iu the north-west 
of France (Dinan, Nantes, Tours), About 
two-thirds of the shells are extinct, and 
these beds have therefore been assigned 
to the Miocene Tertiary epoch, Remains 
of wastodon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
and other terrestrial quadrupeds, as well 
as of cetnoea, are here and there inter- 
mixed. The name Faluns has passed 


ecology. 
IO VENCE (Fr.), @ general name given 


to ornamental pottery excluding porce- 
Inin, but rather loosely employed. The 
name is derived from the town of Faenza, 
in Italy, once celebrated for its manu- 
facture of fine earthenware, 

FELLAH, pl. FELLAHIN (a cultivator 
of the soil: Arabic), the peasants of the 
Nile valley, the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians; and their JBTIGUAES, 
the Coptic, is the modern form of the 
old Egyptian. They strikingly resemble 
the figures on the old monuments, 
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FERNS] 


that primitive belief which assigns con- 
sciousness and volition to all objects that 
come into contact with human sense, 
Trees, stones, mountains, suv, m00N, 
und stars aie endowed im man's iyuor- 
anoe with those attributes of Jife and 
thought wluch he feels withm himself, 
amd some of them, m obedicnee to ins 
superstitious tendeucies, are se.cctsd for | 
rude worship, 

FLUNS, TREE [See p. 279.) Make 
than 200 species of tree ferns ure known 
to botanists, who distribute them among 
Inany genera Some species attain the | 
height of fitty feet, with a trunk having 
& thichuess of cue foot, Others do not 
excecdl the hiuight of three or tour fect, 
with @ trunk one mich thick ‘Lhe real 
diameter of the trunk is often Meat 





increased by the bases of deal Jeaf 
Btulke (stipes), and by a matted mass of 
avrial roots, They are widely aistributed | 
either on Mountains wit mm the tropics, 
or in the extra tropical islands of the 
southern heroisphere. Tree ferns are of | 
hittle use tu man. In the Sandwich |! 
Islands are some species of (Cibotimm 
Which have the bases of their leaf stalke 
clothed with an abundance of dehcate 
brown silky hairs This is gathered and 
exported to Cabfornia, where 1¢ is em- 
ployed as & Intterial for stufling cushious 
The BAROMFTZ or Vegi table Lamb of 
fable, 14 the decumbent stem of a tree 
fern, "Cabotium barome’ ~, Which ws densely 
clothed with silky hairs fr veral species 
of tree ferns are cultivated a the can | 
aervatories of this conntry, belonging 
princ'pally to the genera <Alsoplela, 
Cyathet, and Dichsonia. 

FEZ a tall 1c hat without a brim, 
worn by the Turks. {tits so called from 
Fz, 1n Morocco, one of the places of 118 
luanufacture, 

FiILARIA (jfilum, a thread: Lat), a 
genus of Nematoid worms with Wig 
filiform bodies, Two species occur under 
the leaves of plants growing in fresh 
water, Another species ig the Guineas 
worm which infec sts the natives of Africa, 
Arabia, and Toqia., It peu trates the | 
skin and rates atumour. O*her Kp Cie RK 
have been fonnd in the brouchnal tubes 
of man, the lachrymal gland, gid the 
eye; even inthe bluod of man there has 
been detected a very menute species, 

FILAR MICROMETER, 6 micro 
meter for an astronomical telescope 
formed of v« ry fine wires, or of the most 
delicate spider's threads (fila. Lat.) that 
can be procured. 

FINIAL (jinizx, the end: Lat.), in 
Architecture, the terminating ornament 
of a pinacle, canopy, &e 

FLAMBOYANT STYLE, in Archi- 
tecture, the highly decorated style of 
Gothic which prevailed in France at the 
time the PERPENDICULAR was practised 
iu England, Thetracery of the windows, 
pauols, &c., is wavy, and the ornamenta- 
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tion lavish. The French word flamboyant 
ee flaming. 

LAX, New ZEALA.D, the Phor 
mium tenac of botanists, nat, order 
Liliaceae. ‘Shis hand tome plant is quite 
different mn epran and natural posi- 
tion from the commen flax plant of 
Europe Its flat leuves, which grow 
directly from the 1rvet, are from five to 
ten fect long, and three inches broad. 
The tony ks long fibres, affording 
good material for cordage, as Well aaa 
finer imnatenal for teatile manufactures 
The principal difficulty in their prepatra- 
tion arises from thea gummy juice, The 
plants form large tufts, and afforded 
excellent i thing placca for the Maons 
when they Were atwar with the colonists, 

FLUUORISCENCHE, When certain 
bodies (ror example, a solution of su! phate 
of quiring) are sicwed by transmitted 
light, they appear colourless, but when 
viiwed in reficcted light they have a 
pecuhar self luminous appearance. This 
property has been termed fluorescence, 
as it was first observed an fluor spar, 
The property is well seen in canury giasa 
coloured with oxide of uranium, when 
placend in the ultrevinet portion of the 
alae ayectrum = Fluorescence ia belicved 
to be essentially ideutical with phos 
phoresccnce. Mauy bodies have becn 
fond to possess the power of absorbing 
dark rays of high retrangibility, and of 
emitting them as Iuminou, rays of lower 
retrangibility, or, ag it hus been said, of 
absorbing darkuess and of giving it forth 
ashght. Thus, if certain substances are 
sabdjectcd to the action of the anvisble 
ultra-violet rays of the solar spectrum, 
they become bunimous, 

FLY WHEEL, m machinery, a large 
wheel with a heayy rin attached to the 
shaft of w Kteam-engine for the purpose 
of renduring the motion uniform. This 
it effi cts by absorbing the surplus force 
at one part of the action and giving It 
out when the action is deficient, the 

‘dead points’ beg thug nullifiet. 

FoOQ PORN, an iustrument for send- 
Ing @ Bound to a considerable distance 
through # fog for the purpose of warning 
uganst danger Expertments have shown 
that whastl 4 and bells are vot sufticrently 
effective. bound reflectors are of little 
value because the rays of sound do not, 
like thoss of light, move parallel ty cach 
other from the surface of a concave 
reflector, Li.t constantly diverge laterally 
to all sides, and although at first the 
sound 1s more intense in the axis of the 
reflector, it finally spreads out in all 
dircetions, It has been found that fog 
signals can be best transmitted by horns 
constructed on the principle of the REKRD 
Prre, the sound of which can be heard 
ata distance of three miles, 

FOLK-LORE, a term applied to a 
collection of local traditions, super- 
stitions, legendary stories and ballad: 
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proverbial sayings, old customs, and 
other kindred matters exemplifying the 
ideas, impres@pons, and tastes prevalent 
amoug the common people = Acicntifi 
culy treated the study of folk lore 18 a 
branch of anthropology There 1s a Folk 
Lore Socic ty in London 

LOTLICUL (solliculus a little big 
Tat) in Botany, an elongate seed vessel] 
something hke a pod cont uning acveral 
a ode and opening by the ventral suture 
whereas the pol opens toth dorsal y and 
voutrally Phe see 1 vessels of the lurk 
gpur andl hie Heh ore are folli les 

FOOL POUND, the unit measure in 
this country of mechameu work Thus 
100 foot pounds of work si,pmities that an 
effort has been exerted cquivilent to 
ruigsipg 100 pounds one foot Ingh cr 
cne pound 100 feet high The unit 
m owNre mw krince 38 the metre kolo 
Lio tmme 
IRIGIDARIT M (Tat) the room im 
am Lutinan bith where the bathers re 





GATLIUM (Gallia, France 
aily ry white metal discovered in 1s?) 
by Tecoqg dt Borsbiulrin existing, in 
Minute) quantita + amongat 2 uc ore ol 
tained ino the Pyrences It 1g hart, 
slightly mallcable but very fusible, melt 
ing with the heat of the hind at 86° k 
When once melted at that temperature 
wointy be coolkd down to the fieezmg 
point of Water without solidifying unl 
may lo key tinthe hqnid st ite forscseral 
months he two states form a hyero> 
ec] ctrccouph, the 8 Ind m tal bermg, the 
vositive element Ita pprcibe gravity 
t 47 its cquival nt 69 8 

GAMBIER, or Jerrad Jip nea a 
brown substance used for tiuritg and 
dyeing purposes, hke Cuteh or C atech a, 
an laimported fiom the Straiteof Malia 
Jt is obtained from @& clhinbing shrub 
the Unearia Gamboa of botwuists (nut 
ccler Canchonacea) Ly toiling the horves 
and young shoots The plant has hookcd 
spines and its name 18 deaved from the 
Lati@ word uncus a hook 

GANISTLRE, the Yorkshire name of 
the lower coal mersures They contun 
Teds of a fire cliy winch is largely «em 
ployed as on maternal for hiing non 
eintiting furnaces Which material has 
also receive bthe panic of gamiater 

GARGOYLI or GUILGOYIE, in 
Gothe Architecture, & projecting spout 
to throw off water from a roof t 18 
often carved into a grotesque form, such 
as the gaping hcad of a@ man or animal, 
hence the name through the Ficuch 


jsucccede tan 


Mained to cool themselves after having 
had a hot bath 

FRONDE, the name of a party in 
France, which, duriug the mmority of 
Lous XIV, opposed the absolutist 
politics of Cardinal Mazarin and caused 
great disturbances (1648 1652) It was 
he aided by the great uohiuity and the Pir- 
hament later by the Prince de Condé 
The term is derived from the French 

rl frcuder, to Flume, to at ticule 

TUFROS (Spanish), the old privileges 
of the two Spanish 7 rovinces, Bi cy and 
Navarre lately abolished Thcy con- 
risted chiefly of a 8; eal cxemption from 
the duty of contributing sol liers for the 
defence of the hingdum, and from ail 
cac pt local taxation 

FU LGURIULL (sal a liwhtnoing Lat), 
a tube formel ty I ghtnming when it 
stokes & yoass of saad) The walls met 
of vitrified sand A fulgurite 18 usu ily 
ginnoug and branched, aud it ends iw a 
point 


G 


Tat) a | garaouile a spout, from gw gulto the 


thio Fat 

GASES [Prgteracrion oF Up to 
the year Jo;S all the gaseous forms of 
matter had een reduced to a ham 
state except on yorycen nitrogen anl 
hydrogen which had resisted all attem) ts 
to hquefy them and hence hid acgnie | 
the mane cf permincnt gases Buti 
D cemberct thatycar M Raoul Pctct 
cf Cenwer and M Calletet of Pun 
showing that they also 
might be nquehed By applying a pres 
sure Of from 200 to 280 itmosphleres and 
at the sini time re lucing the teimpera- 
ture to 300° C below zero exh gas wis 
Bepiuratcly ‘iquete lL dhydrogen, Newever, 
only showing itself as oy vapoury ¢ ni 
and then atmosphere air (a mixtnie of 
oavygen unl mtro,en) wis also brought 
to a hau fl state Ly similar treatment 
Ifa sunille degrees of pressure and cold 
exult be apphed no doubt there gises 
woult te mide to appear as solids al- 
though this my neser be actu aly done 

GASLT hOPODA (gaster belly pots, 
foot Gi\ the typical class of the 
Molusc. including Jand and sea snans, 
Whelkhe lunpets &e They exhilit eon- 
silertble saruty of fcim some lemg 
coed unto uspial others of an elongate 
Bhape but nearly all crawl on a flat dise 


on the under side of the by called a 
foot Some are protected by shells, 
others are destitute of shells Khe grent 


majority of the univalve shells im the 
cabinet of conchologists have belonged to 
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Gasteropoda. There are two natural | argentewmn), much cultivated in English 


proure. in one of which the animals 
reathe air, in the other abtrated water, 
the Jatter undergoing a metamorphosis in 
the young state, whilst the water breathers 
have always the same shape. 

GASTR.®A, A theory has been pro- 
pounded by Professor Haeckel as to a pri- 
mitive anual forin called by him Gastr@a 
(gaster, a stomach: Gr.), from which il 
animals higher than the PROTOZOA & 
supposed to have descended By the re- 

sated division of the origmal germ cell a 
ayer of cells resulted which took the shape 
of around ball fled with liqmad. A de- 
pression showed itself at one point, which 
gradually deepened until one half the ball 
was inverted ingide the other, the mouth 
of the cup or hollow thus formned being 
narrowed so that there was now another 
ball of two layers of cella with an orifice 
leading imto fhe interior stomach = Thus 
is the gastrula (a little stomach), which, 
being furmshed with vilnatile hairs and 
othe rappendages, constitutes the gastra & 
or primitive intestinalauimal, From this 
simple form developed in one direction 
the zoophytes, in another the worms, ani 
from the latter the vertebrate class ulti 
mately proceeded 


GATLING GUN, a gun with several | 


barrels, and furmshed with a rotating 
drum, by meang of which it can be 
ray ly loaded and discharged, so that a 
great i uniber of shots can be flred ina 
minute, 

GERM THEORY of Diseise [3 e¢ 
BACTERIA (S7) J 

GESTA (achievements Lat), a worl 
employed by mediaeval writers indeserib 
mz the exploits of warnors, hn ghts 
errant, and other wathes In Enzhsh 
wt becam Gistces, which wig used on 
opposition to the Dictes or Seyinges of 
the Philasonhres 

GRAAL, Tur Horny a superrtition of 
the Middt+ Apes relatiuoy to the cup 
(grasal) Old French) from which the Son 
of Man drank at the Last Supper. This, 
it was raid, was filled by Joreph ot 
Ammathea with the blood that flowed 
from His wounds, and thereby acquired 
miraculous virtues The Sangreal waa 
then lost, and the search for it was 
undertaken by the Kinghts of the Round 
Table It was found by Perceval and at 
his death was carned up to heaven 

GRABSES [Seep 326] Tothisfamiuy 
belong the Pampas Grass (Gyneriwmn 


Dwight 


gardens on account of its Jarge handsome 
apikes of milvery flowerf’ the Guinea 
rass (Panicum maxtmum), which grows 
| Ww tufts, and is sometimes cultivated for 
folder; the Canary Grass (Phalart 
| Canartrensis), cultivated for its seeds, the 
food of cage birds, Tassac Grass (Dae- 
tylty ceaptinsa), a native of the Falkland 
Islands. The Bawsoos are gig intic 
species of this family 

GREGORIAN CIFANT, plain chant 
or platn song, the fow notes ta winch the 
worls of the Liturgies are recited oon 
Roman Catholic Churches Something 
of the sort wis very early in us by 
ecclesiastics, but 1b took the name of St. 
! Gregory from his hiving compiled froin 
existing chints a ritual book of music or 
antivphonaniuin 

GUATACUM, the namo of a rean 
often called Guin Giuatacum, employ« 1 
in pharmacy and obtamned from a tree 
growin the West Indies, Gaeetacmn 
oh inale, nat orler AZyqophullacce 
Tie wood of this tree i so hart and 
hcavy that it sinka im water, If is mn- 
porte Linto this country under the name 
of Braz! Wood and Lignum Vitse, beins 
in request for articles of turnery. 

GUN COrtvoNn a. preparation of 
cotten which bas came into use of late 
years a8 a substitute f er gunpowder for 
explosive purpose3 Ita properties were 
discovered by Sehoenheimn, the chennat of 
Basle mléto [tis prepared by steeping 
cotton Ju a mixture of sulphure and 
nitric veils ltas then wash d, and 
treated xo as to get rit of the acids 
When dred it 9 realy for use. The 
greatest cire must le taken in preparing 
ard storing it, and even then disastrona 
explosions have occurrent Gun cotton 
cxtlodes at a temperature of 277° FP , 
percussion will ase cure it to explode 
Ita combuatiin takes place with great 
rapidity, and its prop. ling power 13 three 
tines that of gunpowder, weight for 
Coledion ia miude from Party) 
cotton by diansolving it in @ mixture of 
alcohol and cther, 

GUITAE (drops Lat), m Architec- 
ture, ornaments shaped something like 
dre ps plied below the triglyphs of the 
fra ze anthe Done order 

GYMNASIUM (aimnastan: Gr) Tn 
Germany and France the higher a@ oola 
for boys hefure proceeding to the univer 
sitics are styled gymnasia and gymuases. 





H 


tusis 


HA'MOPT YSIS (aima, blood ; 
blood 


a spitting: Gr.), the coughing upo 


HALTERES, in Entomology, twoamall 
appendages, one attached at each side 


from the lungs, a symptom which should | of the metathorax, hebind the wings in 


induce the patient to seek the advice 
of a medical man at once, 


ereneinores 
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insects of the order Diptera. They may 
be plainly seen in the common housefly, 
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They vary a good dealin form and ther 
tke is not well known, ther name is 
taken from the Latin word halteres, the 
hase of load which a person carried 1n 
Ne hands to balance himself when per- 
forming gymnastic exercises 

HAMITIO (Ham, the son of Noah), a 
term en to the anuent Egyptian 
the modern form of it calle 1 Coptic, an 
other kindred African languages 

HANAP (hnep. Any Sax), a cup or 
goblet 

HARA KIRU, tho Japanese punish- 
ment, Which acon lemned mn carries out 
by ripping timaclf up with a knife 

HARMONIUM  temusical instrument 
with a keyboard hke that of a }1ano- 
forte The sounds are produced not by 
a hammer striking upon wires but hy 
wind from a bobowr work Tly he feet 
diiven through RED PI &s ($1) 

HARMONY PRE ESIABLISHED a 
theory put forward by the German philo 
sopher Leibnitz, to explain the apparent 
action of body upon mind in the indivi 
dual It was laid down asan axiom that 
only like could act upon like, and as 
body aud miud are uuhke, it was asked, 
how did the former act on the latter? 
Leibintz answered that the human body 
and the human mind are independent, 
but corresponding machines They were 
adjusted as two separate clocks may he, 
one to strike the hour, and the other to 
point to it 

HF DONIOM (hedore yleisure G ), 
the doctrine that the great aim of lfc 1s 
to Beck pleasurable cimotions and avoid 
painful ones 

HLGIUMONY (hegemonia Gr) the 
dupremacy copferred on one of several 
States of ancient Greece when coufede 
rated for war In modern Germany 
he gemony is enjoyed by Prussia 

HELIOGRA?PH (heltcs, the sun gra 
rhein to write G?), au apparatus for 
rinsmitfing mgnals by the rm flection of 
tle suns rays It congsts of a muror 
alyusted tomechaniam, which causes the 
refi. cted raya to continue to rench the 
sume distant point notwithstanding the 
Buns motion By yressing a key the 
fli lies ean be made todiffer us duraticn 
so as to indicate le there or wor le accord 
ing to a given code = Signals, 1t is sar), 
ean_be read by it ag far as 80 or 100 
mil 

HFTIOGRAPHIC POSITION 9 in 
Astronomy, the solar latitude and Jongi 
tude of an object seen op the suns face 

HIP TIOSTAT (helios, the sun state 
stand g Gr) an apparatus conssting 
ofa nuner ma le to reflect the sun grays 
to a distant point and worked im con 
nection with a combination of tel scopes 
It is employed in surveying for the pur 
pose of laying down angles ‘Triangles 


with sidcs of more than 100 mules in 
length, have been accurately laid down 
by its aid, 
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HELIOTROPE (helzos, the sun , tr ophe, 
aturning Gr) m Surveying, an instru- 
ment for reflecting a ray of light from 
one station to another 

HELIX (a whorl G) ), in Electrica} 
Science a coil of insulated copper wire 
enveloping a magnet or iron core 

HENRI DEUX WARE a white 
earthenware of great rarity made in 
@rance in the time of Henry II Its 
slight ornameutation was produced by 
indenting the soft paste with an iron 
too! and filling the indents with paste of 
a differcnt colcur 

HLPATICA: (hepar, the hver Lat), 
in Botany, a group of crypto,amous 
}lants containing, seve ral tribes or orders 
The best Enown piants are called Laver 
worts and have broad fronds which 
cre} on the ground on damp places 
Otheis, more like mw s8cs, are found on 
rocks and trees Besides propagation 
ty antheridia (with antherozoids), and 
archegonia, several species throw off 
little green buds each of which will pro- 
duce a plant Hepatice are of no hnown 
use, though formerly some of the liver 
wort section were administered in cases 
of liver disease, 

HERM in Ancient Sculpture, short 
angu ar pillars with a head at the top 
They were set up at the sides of roads 
anil denved their designation from the 
god Hermes th: Mercury of the Romans, 
whose bust was frequently upon them 

HERRING [Scep 348 Thais tsh is 
f und in four conditions —(1) the fry or 
sill (2) maties or fat herrmg, (3) the 
full herring (4) the shotteu or spent 
herrmug  Yarrell thought that the fish 
tiher about eighteen months to reach its 
fall size and maturity butit is probable 
that it reaches its spawning condition in 
about a Jear that the eggs are hatched 
in two or three wechs after they have 
been deposited ani that in s)x or seren 
weeks they have attasned three inches in 
length ‘The motes or fat herring be- 
« me full heirnngs im three or fom 
months The full herring appears at 
first here and there among the shoals 
hut gradually incre ests in number until 
it largely preponderat < over the matics 
The herrings then collect mo prodigic ius 
numbers, in placcs surcible for the 
de} sit of the spawn ere they he in 
tiers covering several square miles of sca 
bottom After spawning they withdraw 
ns apent hers: gs mto deepwater There 
are two spawning seasons the spring 
(February and March), and autumn 
(August and September), but 36 as not 
likely that the sime fish spawns twice a 
year and it 1s thought more probable 
that the spring and autumn shoals are 
distinct he food of the herring con- 
sists of small crustacea id small fish, 
In the matie or fat condition they feed 
voraciously The herring has man 
enemies both amongst its own class a 
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dirds. It is calculated that our fisher- 
men take annually 900,000,000, but this 
number is insignificant compared with 
that destroyed by the cod and other 
fishes, It ix not uncommon to capture a 
cod with stx or seven herrings in its 
Rrotaach, Gulla and gannets destroy 
them hy milbons, 

HERRING BONE WORK, in Mp- 
divval Architecture, miasoury or brit« 
work, where the matcrinls were placed 
angularly ristead of flat. 

HERPERIDES, in Greian Mytho- 
logy, the fen ae guardhans of the golden 
ay ter given bythe Marth to Bera (tune) 
on her marmage with Zeue (Jopite rp. 
Diff rent accounts are given as to their 
numer {from three to seven), and as to 
therr pirentage, but they derive thetr 
name from ther supposed mother, Hes- 
per There beautifal garden was placed 
on Mount Atlas or somewhere fn Libya, 
te, North Africa, where they were as- 
sisted in their dutics by aciragon, which 
was kiled by Hercules when he took pos 
seston of the apples, 


HMENAPIA (hexaploos, ux fold: Gr}, a 


work na«ty lauguages, espectally the Bible 
When art versione are proated suie by mde 

HIBRATUC (Averatidhos sacer total: 
Gr), the character whieh the anaent 
Evy pons enioyed in writing an pany- 
rh, atl which may be styled cursive 
hieroglyphica. Vast numbers of papyrt 
with such writing have been discovered 
relating to @ great variety of topic fic- 
tron, Luatery, actentitic and medical trea 
trea, rel gion, Jegal proceedings &r 
The style is diffuse, and the characters 
hff-r a com deal. 

HIMYVARITIC INSCRIPTIONS 
The Himyarites were a Semitie race 
who, inthe second century of our cra, 
eatal diabed wa powerful state mp southern 
Arana (Yemen, but who were aver- 
powered by the Mohainmedan Araba in 
the eightheentnry. Tuacriptiotns by them, 
sine of which e@cholars have dee y here, 
hase been found on rochs and copper 
plates 

HIPPURITIOC LIMESTONE In Geo 
logy, a deposit belonging ta fhe lower 
division of toe Cretaceous ¢poen, feud 
im the Seuthof Earope, an l characterise 
by extinct abells of s peenliar form be- 
longing to the genera ionuriter Radio 
lites &e, 

HONEY GUIDE, a bird belonging to 
the vennn Jndarctor, or the Cuckoo fau Jy, 
which hives in South African, and has the 
hatit of gunding the Hottentots to the 
nesta of wild bees by flitting }y fore them 
ful repeating a ypecubarcry The natives 
have great esteem for their feathered 
friends, and always leave them a portion 
of honey as their share of the spo, 
B vera! species of birds belonging to the 


— 
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order of Paaserea have recetved the name 
of Houey Suckers from thés feeding upon 
the nectar secreted by flowers. They 
ure fuund in Australia, the Indian Archi- 
pelago and Africa. 
HOSPODAR, [See p. 356] This title 
has been ahandoned, Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia having in 1862 united and formed 
a country called Roumania, under the 
rile of a prince, Wich the assistance of 

Russia the conutry has thrown off the 
lauzerainty of Turkey and become com- 
pletely mdependent, 

HOVAS, the principal race in Mada- 
guscar, They are of Malayo Polynenan 
origin, as their physical conformation and 
a show, 

HYDRAULIC MINING, sometimes 
called Gulch or Placer Mining. In the 
state of Cullfornia are thick b Rear of 
gravel and sand, through which particles 
| of gold are disseminated, These ure 

extracted by the following procesa A 
; supply of water with head pressure 16 
obtatned, and this is made to play throngh 
yipes fitted with nozzles upon the vertical 
or oping face of the deposit. The gra- 
vel os thus washed dawn into along sluice 
through which the water drives at whilst 
the gold is deposited on the way. In 
dnft mining, which fs also carried on om 
j similar depasite, the grawel 1K atig out 

with shovels and carmed on trucks to a 

slice through which water flows aud the 
{yoht falla ont in the course, 

HYDROZOA Under, water: zvon, 
animal: Grj, an ocder of Zoophy tes, 
usually compound, apd diving in bath 
fresh and salt water, The compound 
hy lrozaa ge ay form wo polypury, a 
, deleate horny or glasa otath with cupe, in 
beach of which bvea a mide polyp cone 
| nected by a fleshy thread aith the other 

polyps in the polypary. The polyps can 

protrude theraselrea out of the enps or 
| ahd within, and are usuntly fis 
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nished with tentacles vanously disposed, 
Povyparies of various apeeies are to be 
seen On Every coast resembhog patches of 
whitish toss, The epecies of Hydra, com- 
mon infiresh water, atlLached) to planta, has 
no polypary Ttos aminnte animal, and 
an Jptert ting object when Lying for the 
unis £6 ace 
HYO(D BONE, in Anatomy, a bone 
place) between the root of the tapgne 
tand the laryny, Jt is so called fron sts 
thape reacmbhiug that of the Greek letter 
v 
HYPETHRA Lthupo, beneath + archer, 
the airs G7), in Ancient Architecture, a 
term miauieg to thoae temples which had 
| their cells not covered in but exposed to 
the sky 
HYPOCAUST (Aypocauatum: Lat), 
& rooin an oa Roman bath winch was 
heated Ly a fire underneath tie duvr. 








tiou: Gr.). In Russia, a picture or low 
relief of a saint is placcd in almost every 
room of the housca to stimulate the devo- 
thousl feelings of the inhabitants. A 
traveller states that im the ante-chambers 
of the Exchange wt Bt. Petersburg large 
yecturea are hung up, with lamps sus- 
pemled im fiout of therm, and before these 
werchants perform their devotions as 
they come In or go away. lcous are 
to found everywhere, in the pnihe 
offices, the palacca, rauseums, railway 
stations, shops, even in the cabins of 
ships, and the icon, wherever it may be, 
la respected. 

IDENTITY, sameness, not merely 
similarity, Memory m™ the basis of all 
evidence of rlentity. We must remember 
the former appearance and properties of 

! an object before we can say that the 
One before us is the same. As to Per 

| gsonalidentity the remembrance of former 
actons, feelings, and thoughts, 1s the 
cham by which our present and our past 
selves ure conneete Linto a whole, wich 
hax endured with uubroken coutinuty 

} from moment to moment, from diy to 
day, and from sear to year, ever since 
We pose seed ConA OnANeSS 

| . INDIANS (/ndwous Lat), the inha- 
bitunts of Judia, a country deriving its 

’ pame from the rnver Indus. When 

| Aterica was discovcrel, the Spaniards, 
sapoeng that they had reached the east 

| cowst of Dudia, called the natives Indians, 

} 

| 


ICON or IKON (e:kon, a representa- 


aod this errancous uate has been, perpe- 
tiated, Hence also the names of East 
Tindick and West Indies The American 
Ludiats are of the Mongohan race, They 
we divided into namerous trines and 
peak B @readt variety of tongues or did- 
kets They are cstumated to be about 
12,150,000 mn nimber, of whien 330,000 
| hse inthe Uurte } Sates, 
; INDIAN SUMMER, a name given in 
the United States to the mihi and serene 
weather cijoyed in the month of Octo 


her 

QNDICATOR, in Mechanics, an ap- 
paratus for showing the pressure of the 
atearp inthe cylinder of a stesin enyaine, 

; and for marking its indications on paper, 
from. which can be seen tho tarying 
proasure throughout the stroke of the 
piston, 

INDIUM, a aoft white metal not tar 
nishing in the ain, discovered in German 
ores af zine (blende}. Ttas of rare oceur- 
rence, molta at 351 5° F., haga rgpectic 

ravity of 736; ohemical equivaleut, 


36. 
INDRA, tho conqneror, a Hindoo 
deity; at the period of the Vedas the 
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{INTENBILY 





highest deity, the chief of the go.ls of the 
air, but afterwards chief of the nether 
eities, 

IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM (n 
heathen parts: Lat}. Bishops appointed 
by the Pope with this designation have 
diocests in countries now possessed by 
non-Christians, especially in the East. 

IN SPIRITUALILBUS (Lat.}, 1n spin- 
tnal affairs, in opposition to it tempor a- 
libus, in temporal huaness. In speakiiug 
of the members of the upper house of the 
British Parliament, we use the phrase, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, meau- 
lng the bishops and lay peers. 

INSTITUTE of FRANCE (UInstitut 
de Frame), the collective name of the five 
Academies, which have their seat in a 
special building at Pans called the Palais 
de Pinstitut. (1) The French Academy, 
established im 1635 by Cardinal Richelheu, 
for the cultivation and advancement of the 
French language and literature. There 
are forty members (the Forty Jinmortals), 
who still hold sway over language aud 
literature, although the great dictionary 
they undertock many years ago has made 
little progress. (2) The Academy of In- 
acriptions and Belles Lettres, founded m 
1701 for Instorcal, archeological, and 
philological rescarches ; also with forty 
members (3) The Academy of Sciences, 
founded by Colbert 1 1666; there are 
eleven sections, with sixty-five members, 
(4) The Academy of Fine Arts, founded 
by the painter Lebrun, in 1648, and remo- 
delld ie Colbert in 1664 us the Royal 
Acafliemy of Painting and Sculpture, with 
forty members. These fourAcademues have 
undergone many changes of consutation 
and name (Royal, Inj enal, National), 
and in 1803 a mew brauch was added, 
alich in 1832 becaine (5) the Academy 
of Moral and Politual Sciences, The 
Academicrans receive a pension of 1500 
francs, and cach Academy elects new 
members to fill vacancies in its body. 
Every new member of the French Aca- 
domy 23s elected jnto a particular charr, 
and it is lis duty on taking his seat to 
pronounce @& formal harangue on the hf¢ 
and merits of his predecessor in that 
chair, to which a reply 1s made by another 
Indmber 

INSIRUMENTATION, in Music, the 
nitistical arrangement of apiece of music 
tor the various Instruments of an orches- 
tra, With specu reference to their several 
powers and pecnhanties, and with the 
view of producing the mtended effect, 
The written muare is called the score, 

INTENSITY OF SOUND. This is 
synonymous with loudness, and is propor- 
tional to the square of the abrial vibra 
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tions in the case of sounds of the same 
pitch and character. 

INTERMEZZO (Jtal.), an ivterlude or 
short musical comedietta serving to fill 
np the time between two acts of the 
principal piece. 

INTERN UNCIO (tal.), a representa- 
tive of the Vatican of lower grade than a 
nuncio at the court of a Roman Catholo 


INTER a 
INTERPELLATION (Fr ), a question 
aidressed in @ parhimentury assembly 
t some member of the Gorerument, 
with the view of ohtaining information 
as to some Occurrence or proceeding To 
jinterpelate is to ask for an explauation, 

IRRATIONAL, in) Arithmetic, a 
term applied to a number whose ratio to 
unity cannot be exactly expressed, an 
approximation only can be made, but 
this may be male continnally closer. 
The numerical ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to the diameter ia irrational. 
The roots of most whole numbers and 
logarithms are irrational Such numbers 
are termed Surds. CIRCULATING DrcI- 
MALS are cages of this hind. In Algebra 
the term is Splice to «expressions invols- 
10g fractional indices or radical signs 

IRRATIONALITY OF DISPER- 
SION, in Optics, » term apphed to the 
irregularity of the relative distances of 
the jines in the pragmatic spectrum when 
pnismsa of different maternals are em- 
ployed. It arises from the different 
powers of dispersion posseased by ciffer- 
ent bodies. 

IRVINGITES. a sect of Christians, 
foliowers of Edward Irving, who waa born 
at Annan in Se shad im 1792 and diced in 
1334. They style themsclyes the Cathohe 
Apotolic Church, believe in the revival 
of the spiritual gifts of the apostolic 
tires, such as the power of speaking in 
unknown tongues, and expect an carly 
appearance of the ratlennium Fue 
eburch dignitanecs are styled aposties, 
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prophets, evangehats, and shepherds; 
the oflicers of the congzpgations aro 
angels, elders, priosta, and deacons, The 
Bei vices are conducted with much pomp. 
This sect has obtained converts among 
the upper classes in Germany, 

ISOBARIC LINESor ISOUBARS (4804, 
equal, baros, weight: Gr.), in Meteoro- 
logy, sre the lines drawn on the earth's 
surface to connect pluces where the baro- 
meter at a given date, or on the mean of 
the year, indicates the same atmospheric 
presse. 

INOCLINAL LINES (isos, equal; 

| Alan, to bend down: Gr), in Terres- 
trial Magnetism, are hnes which connect 
places on tho earth's surface where the 
needle has the same anelination, 

ISOGONAL LIN ES (1.04, equal; gonos, 
an angle: Gr}, iu Terrestrial Magnetism, 
are those which are drawn through places 
onthe earth's surface where the declina- 
tion of the needle 1a the rame, becansy 
such lines Iuake the same angle with the 
meridian, 

IVORIES, ancient and medieval carv- 
ings in avery preserved in museums and 
much prized by antiquarians, They are 
usually in the form of statuettes, busta, 
crucitixes, diptychs, triptyc hs, and peer 
There are many speciinens in the British 
Museum, South Kensington Musenm, 
and Liverpool Museum. The museums 
in Italy are also rich in these objects. 
Fretsle Ivortea are casts in ew plastic ma- 
terial from the original preces, 

IVORY, VercEeran_Le, is the white 
ivory hke albumen which envelops hke 
a thick shell the kernel of the fruit pro 
dused by the Phytelephas macro arpa, a 
mlm growing in tropical South Americ. 

tis the Corozo Nut of commerce This 
aubstance ia worked up into buttons and 
numerous little ornamental articles, Tha 
nuts of a palm, Sugus amicarum, growing 
fat the Frendiy Islands, afford a uearly 
‘ similar material, 
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JAGGERY, a coarse sugar, obtained 
in soc countries from the juice of 
several palm trees 

JO8S HOUSES. Chinese temples are 
so termed by European travellers, who 
are said to have obtained the name by 
corrupting the Portuguese word Jeo, 


JUDICATURE, Hron Counr or 
By an Act of Parliament passed in the 
sesaion of 1873 (since amended and ex- 
tended by other Acts), the Courts of 

ueen’s Bench, rare ek and Common 

leas, the Court of Chancery, the Pro- 
bate and Divorce Court, aad the Court 





of Admiralty were abolishcd as aeparata 
C tuts, or rather were consolidated, baa 
made to constitute the Supreme Oourt 
lof Judicature This court waa made 
to consist of two divisions: the High 
Court of Justice and the Court of Ap- 
peed The distinction between Law and 
rqnity Is no longer observed, but both 
branches of Jaw are administered in the 
High Court of Justice, That court now 
consiste of five cdivisions—namely, the 
Chancery division, the Queen's neh 
division, the Common Fleas division, 
the Exchequer division, and the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, Admiral 


ty division. 




















Appeals le from the High Court of 
Justice to Oourt of Appeal, and the 
ultimate court of appeal is the House of 
Lords The peneipa! object of thcse re- 
volutiona cte was to break down the 
technical distinction between Law and 
Equity, which had prevailed for cen- 
turies, and to aasimilate the procedure 
in all the courts Suitors may now 
obtain a complete rem in the court 
to which they first app y, instead of 
being compelled to seck the enforci ment 
of their ‘legal rights’ in one court and 
that of their ‘equitable mghts’ in an 
other when the same subject matter and 
the same ons are concerned The 
existing judges were retaincd, but they 
were Cuipowered to dispense both law 
and equity in their courts, according to 
the circumstances of the cases brought 
before them Mere technical errors in 
procedure have not now the same fatal 
«ffect as formerly, bcing in most caser 
easily remcdiable Substantial justice, 
not the exact comphance with precede nt, 
ought to te the maim object in view in 
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SUEDE the law between party and 
party 

JUNIUS, THE LETTERS OF, a series of 
letters on the politics of the time, which 
appeared in the ‘Pubhe Advertiser,’ 
with the mgnature of ‘Junius,’ in the 
years 17691772 They attracted much 
attention on account of their bold and 
powerful attacks on the ministers, and of 
th. excellent language in which their bit- 
ter invectives werecxprcssed Thegovern- 
ment of the day prosecuted the printer, 
the law officers of the Crown declanng 
one of the Ictters to be ‘a daring, scan- 
dalous, seditious, and dangeroua libel’ 
Every cffort was employed to discover 
the author, but the secret has ncver act 
been revealed. The conjecturcs on t 
head have been numerous, and seve- 
ral volumes have been written on the 
subject There secm to be fewer ob- 
qccrons to the supposition that Sir 

*hihp Francis, who bad been employed 
in &@ government office and who died 
cae was the author than to any 
other 
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KAIMACAN (i deputy Arab), the 
gov rnor of a district in Lurkey 

KALMUCKS an Asiatic peau of 
Mongolian race, hving @ nomadic hfe on 
the steppes and mountains of Turkestin, 
Monpola, and Southern Sibena They 
pumiber about 600 000 soulrh, are im part ; 
independent, and in 4 irt under the rule 
of the Russians aud Chinese They are 
chicfly Buddhists, and their wealth cou 
sista of horacs and cattle 

ALO (forwerly Taro), is the name 

given by the Polyz: sans to the Colocama 
esculenta, nat ordacr Aracee = [Sea 
ARUM) It is extensincdly cultivated in 
wet places on account of its edible roots | 
which are baked in an oven made in the | 
gronnd, and are afterwards well a 


ona board with a stone pestle, It is then 
placed in a calabash and made into a 
juste with water, which is alowed to fer 
inen@ for two or thrice days when it 28 
considered fit toeat This paste 13 the 
ei of the Sandwich Islanders. Para, or 
yard food, 38 the name given to. the 
pounded reot before water has been 
added, In that state 16 18 packed in 
haves for carnipe It is sail that a 
piece of ground forty fect squire 7 lanted 
with kalo will support an islander for @ 
whole year, and & aquare mile would 
+ fice for 15,000 ycople for that space of 
time 

KALPAK (J7wihtsh) a hat made of 
lambsk!n amongst the Tartars, also the 


high caps made of felted hair worn by 
the Armenians, also a part of the Hun 
Gatlin national costrune 

KAROSS, a cloak composed of the 
Fhins of animal neatly sewn together, 
pnd worn by the Caffre cluefs in South 
Africa 

KEUPER, in Geology the German 
name of the uy permost division or the 
Trias system ye ls composed of a series 
of siliferous and gypseous shales and 
sandstones which reach a thickness of 
1000 feet im South Germany, in which 
country it rests upon the Muschelhalk, 
another division of the Trias, which 18 
Wanting in Englind In this country the 
Keuper 38 less developed, but the ‘bone 
be 1 of Devonshire and Gloucestershire, 
Which abounds wm the remains of saurians 
und fish, belongs to 1¢ 

KIMMLRIDGE CLAY, m Gealogy, 
the lower division of the Upper Oohte in 
England which takes sts name from Kim- 
meriige, in Dorsetshire The beds con- 
sist chiefly of a bitumimous shale several 
hundred fcet thick, aud forming here aud 
there an impure coal. The shells are 
marine, and as the remains of plants are 
scinty, it is thought that the bitumen 
may be of animal origin 

KINEMA LICS (Ainema, movement : 
@ ), a branch of Mathematics dealing 
with the motions, whether simple or 
compound, of particles and @8, 
introduang the conceptions of time 





KISTVAEN] 





ana velocity, but excluding that of 


oree, 

KISTVAEN (kist, a chest: Ang, Saz.; 
maen.a stone: Bril.),an ancient sepulchral 
structure, composed of three or four up- 
right stones, arranged au as to form a 
small chamber, with a large flat stone 
across the top. Afcer the body had heen 
pliced theremn, 1t was covered with a 
mound of loose stones and earth formffg 
a tumulus, 

KNIGHTS PROBLEM at Chess; 
this consists of placing a knight upon 
any one of the sixty-four squares of a a ar 
chess board, and miking him leap succes- 
sively into every other syuare without en- 
tering any one a second tume. 
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KOLA NUTS, the seed of a treo, Ster 
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cwuha acuminata ; nat. order Sterculiacee, 
iat in tropical Africa. They are 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg aud of a 
brown colour, with a bitter taste, The 
Natives prize them highiy, and are in the 
habit of eating part of one before taking 
& meal, in order to improve the flavour 
of anything they eat or drink afterwards, 
Analysis shows that they contain theine. 
KRUMEN or KROUMEN, the black 
inhatitants of a part of the weet const 
of Africa, south of Liberia, called the 
Kru Coast. They ary intelligent and 
muscular, and are much sought after by 
merchant vr asela and men-of-war to per- 
fonn the rougher duties of the service. 
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LACQUER, Jitan. The matenal for 
thas warni h is obtained by making in- 
ereng i the bark of a tree (Rhue cert 
evfera, nat order Jerebenthuceer) woen 
the sap is rigmnug Lacquered articles in 
the form of cuys, dishes, &c., are uni- 
versally employed by the Japanese, imn- 
hte ad Of crockery and gtass Good olt 


lacquer-work 18 very costly eren oon 


Japan: the best ia u ually in the form of | 


small boxes The tests of good licquer 
are said to be ites high finish, its satiny, 
oily feel, and ita reastance to the pres- 
strc of the thumb nail, 

LACHIN (ae, milk: Dat), fs the 
sugar of milk, and 1s obtamed by eva- 
porating whey to a sirupy etate, antl 
al'owing the Jactin to crystalliae ont, 
When purified it forms white four-sided 
prnims of a sweetish taste, It is com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, aud oxy, 
tucnty four atoms of each. 

LADY CHAPEL, achapelinchurches 
dedicated to the Virgin. In Enghah 
athedrals it ia usualy placed at tho 
extreme east end bt yond the chancel 

LANCEWOUOD, employ) d by canch- 
matters on account of its toughness an | 
flexiluhty, is procured from a Svuuth 
American tree, the Duguetia Quilarenars 
of botanists, nat. order Anonacea@,to which 
order the CUsTAKD APPLeEs belong 

LAPITHU® [See CENXTAUR, p. 123] 

LASS (Span J, a strip of hide eg 
yards in lengtu with a noose atone end, 
employed by the Gaucnos of South 
America in capturing wild cattle, hore s, 
and sheep, When the man ia on horse- 
back, i¢ is skilfully thrown in snch a 
manner that the nowuse cate bes the neck, 
horna,or tegsof the animal ——The Bolas 
used for the same purpose, are two metal 
balls attached to the enda of a thong, 
itaelf attached to the end of a long strip 
of tude ‘When chasing an animal, the 





over hin head, until the proper moment 

arrives for launching them, On striking 
| the at ject they twist round it and effec- 
tually secure yt. 

LATTICE LEAF PLANT, a water 
pant, the Ourtrandra feneatralia, wat. 
| order Naiadacea, growing tn Madagascar, 
The leaf is very mimarkuble from being 
yrerced with holes like a coarse aleve, 
the ceshular tusue not fillmg up the 
meshes of the vascular tissue. There aro 
two otber species of the genua in Mada- 
i gauciury, but only one of these hasakcleton 

heaves A fourth species hag been lat ty 
‘ found im Fastern Africa, 

{See 


LAUGHING GAS. 
ore 494.) 
{ LECPERN, or LETTERN (lec‘are, to 
roal: Lat), the desk or stand on which 
' the large books msed in the services of the 
Roman Cathohe churches are often 
plwed, They are trequently seen as 
ornamental objecta m modern churches. 
LEONIDES, the name of the meteor 
showers, whieh occur annually from the 
12th to the 14th of November  Trcir 
rac ant point je thy star ¢, in the Laon 
condfelation 
LEVFIERS OF THE ALPITABET 
Tt £, are usually divided into vrowe and 
‘consonants, The sounds of the lath are 
’ classificd by phonologists, according to 
ithe orgaua used in pronouncing them, 
finto (1.) Gutturals (absent in Euglish, 
dnt heard inch, of the Scotch luck, and 
the German ach) from guttur, the throat: 
Sat., hecause the hack of the month at 
the top of the throat is bronght into 
play; (2) Palatala —bard C and G, K,Q; 
13.) Nasals (M, N), froin nagus, the nose: 
Tat.; (4) Lingaals (D, L, 1), from 
lingua, the tongue: ZLat.; (5.) Labials 
(B, F, P, Vh, V). from labia, ips: Lat, 
Astothe remaining letters of the Eng- 


| man keeps the balls whirling wide apa t 
' 
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lich language, H is an aspirate, and pee died long before their time. They will 
% aro sibilarnte (stitlare, to hiss: usually discover that some imprudence 


eu), ie 
An- 


R is a compound hngual and 
& eompound palatal and sibilant. 
other division of letters according to 
their sounds is mto—(1 ) Tennes— P 
©; (2) Aspirates— H, Th, Ph, F, V, and 
the German Ch , (3) Half vowels—R, L; 
(4) Sibilants—S, 8b, Z:(5 ) Nasals—M, N; 
(6) Mediala—G, D, B In English forty- 
two elementary sounds are represented 
My twenty-six lettera Eighteen of the 
CGementary rounds are vocale, “When 
we come tocompare,’ says Dr Angus, ‘the 
two and forty sounds of our language, 
with the atx and twenty letters that are 
imployed to represent them, we see at 
once the deficiencics of our alphabet 
The theory of a perfect alphabet requires 
that every simple sound should have a 
single aign, that no sound should have 
more than one sign, and that similar 
sounda shoukl be represented by similar 
mgns, there last varying according to the 
degrees of Jikenesa which tha sounds 
represent, If the English alphabet be 
tested by these three prmeiples, it will 
be found angularly unsatisfactory Its 
at once uncertain, inconsistent, errone- 
ons deflerent, and redundant ’ 

LINGULA (a little tongue: Lat), a 
genus of bualve molluska belonging to 
the claaa of Brachiopoda, and remarkable 
for ite Imuicuse duration in geological 
tine, having been found in the oldest 
conchiferons rocks (Cambrian epoch), 
and being stul represented by hving 
SPECIE. 

LONGEVITY (longa vitas, Jong life 
Jat} BPlourena the French physiologist, 
was of opinion that the natural duration 
of the hfe of an animal is five times the 
period it takes to ative at matunty 
Applying this to the human race, it 
woull appear that the natural expecta 
tion of hfe is at least one hundred years, 
Dr P He 10d, in writing upon this subject, 
anys, that ‘most, if not all, of our l- 
nesacd are the re sult of one of two things, 
either af our ignorance or of our india- 

cr tron -- our gnorance in onot heimng 
am quainted with the laws that govern 
heuth, or our indvacretion when we 
know them, in failing to ynreld obedience 
tothem Nothing can be casier than to 
teagthe truthfulness of this puanful apho- 
ram, if those who hear it will apply it 
to the cases of the persons with whom 
they have been mtimate, and who have 


had been committed by the individual, 
either for a longer or a shorter time, he 
may have mndulged too freely in the rea- 
sires of the table, abandoning the exer. 
cise which war formerly customary to 
him; he may have become a daily or 
nightly spirit dmuker—one of the most 
dermining halnts that can be pursued, 
cven although it may not appear to pro- 
duce any 11] ¢ffectsat the time. Hemay, 
in fact, have transgressed the majority of 
those laws which govern our health , in 
some jnstances knowingly, in others un- 
consciously, the result however being 
always the same, Excess 1n eating, m 
drinking, in fasting, in smoking, may all 
prove factora m the shortening of the 
duration of hfe, os well as undue ex- 
posure to cold with an insufficient 
amount of clothing ; but, perhaps, the 
moat fertile source of all 18 neglect of the 
signs Of coming diseases with which 
Nature mvariably furnishes us. If we 
allow these signs to pass by, or to excnpe 
ua, Without attempts at correcting what 
they indheate, a downward progters is 
suffered to continue, which might other- 
wise have been jong retarded’ How 
desirable is it, then, that instruction im 
regnid to the leading rules for the pre- 
Fervition of health, and to the scientific 
truths on which they are founded, should 
be commumicated to us in our early 
ycars along with—one might almost ven- 
turetosay be fore—the mystenesof Latin 
composition and Greek verse. Since 
tina subject has an immediate beanng 
pen onr corporeal wel) being, and 
therefore on our happiness throughout 
on. hycs,itsurely ought to stand amongst 
the foremost branches of our education, 
Rut what is the fac’? The great ma- 
jJortty of children are tanght nothing 
whatever upon tins head, and they giow 
up in dimentable ignorance of the ele- 
ments of the great science of living The 
cilumitous conacquences of this “neglect 
are only too plain. By the non-obscrv- 
ance of a few simple rules, a vast number 
of persona born mto the world are cut 
off mematurcly, besides having theirshor- 
tencd hyes afthicted Wich various avoid- 
able diseases, (On this subject a series 
of little worke entitled ‘Wealth Primers,’ 
pubhshed by D Bogne, or another series, 
“Manuals of Health,’ 8 P,O.K , may be 
profitably consulted.) 


M 


MANADS, or MATNADTS, the Bac 
lianter 
Macchi who denved their name from 
their frantic behaviour (matnomai, to 
cige: Gr.). 


MAFIA, & secret society in Bicily, 


or followers of Dyonysos or | with the same objects as the CAMORRA 


(St pat Naples. 
MAGYAR, one of the Cie Mowe 
tongues, spoken by the people Hungary. 
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Mu HABHARATA | Ocrentific and Witerarp Treasury, 


MAHABHARATA in Sanscrit Litera- 
ture one of the two great national epics, 
consisting of ninetecn divisions with 

lines =The yrincipal subject is 
the contest of the Bharata (Pandu and 
Kury) for the throne of Hastinapura 
but a great number of other Indian 
stories are interworen The work has 
been printed in four vy lumes, and trans- 
lations have been made into French ail 
German 

MAHADEVA one of the titles of the 
Hin too deaty Siva 

MAHRATTI the language apoken ly 
about 15) mallions of persona hying in the 
states in o which the furmer Mahratta 


empire has been divided  Gwalheor 
Intore Baroda, &c It is derived from 
th S«ansorit 


MAJOS (Span) the male tnhabitants 
of sume valleys io An lalugia noted for 
their gay costume an 1 blustering behav 
cur The women wh> are worthy « m 

nious of their mats are termed 


1yas 

MAJUSCULE, in Palsograjhy a 
writing in which the lettem are al) 
capitals employed in ancient manu 
scrip ts 

MATL AGASY the language s; oken on 
Miadagascar itis dialect of the wi icly 
spreul Malayo Polynesian tongue of 
which it 17 the most weaterly member 
Many African wortis are intermixed 

MALAY ITANGUAGES a @Cistinct 
fambly of tonguea spoken in the Philip 
ane Islands, the islinds of Formoas 
is omeo, Celeber, Sumatra, Java, an} the 
Malay muinsula. When the Malays 
were converted to Mohammed anism 
they adoptel the Arabic characters, in 
winch all thei hterature 13 written and 
their correspon lence has been con lu tel 
with them from that time to the ; re 
sent althongh sarl to be unsu ted to 
the Malaytongue Tothisfamuily tclong 
the Malayo-Polynesian languages spoken 
by the Polynesian islanders, There are 
two branches one spoken by the dark 
race inhabiting Fsj: and other islands 
northeast of Austriba the other hy 
the brown race dwelling in New Zealan j 
the Samoan Islands, the M irquesags 


Taluti and the Sindwich Istanda Thia 
tongue ils highly vocalic soft, and 
muscal 


MALMSEY a wine sail to derive 
its nam from Miayana in Greece, or 
Crete During the Middle Axes it was 
lnghly esteemed In that old porm the 
* Morte d Artbure ' we read of malverye 
and muskalde) those mervelyous 
dnnkes’ The most cele} rated wine of 
this name in later times is that made 
from a peculiar grape in the island of 
Made: a strong luscious wine with 
powerful hougnet 

MALPIGHIAN CORPUSCLIB min 
ute round bodies, found in the spleen and 

s. They were named after Mal- 
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pghi an Italian anatomist of the seven- 
teenth century P 
MAN, Races or Many attempte 
have bien made to mark out the raccs 
of man by clear, well defined lines of 
separation, but «thnologists are at vari 
ance as to the number of divisions and 
as to the characters upon which the 
varieties are to be hmited and oircum 
acribed There arc classifications of raccs 
(says Professor Owc n) vary ing from thirt 
t> the thrve predominant onca whic 
blumcnbach first clearly pointed out— 
the (black) Ethiopian the nro it Mon 
olian and tho (whitc) Caucasian or 
ilo Luropean = These varicties merge 
into one ano) casy gradations The 
Malay and the Polynesian Innk the Mon 
yolian and Inlian sariutius and the 
ndian is huked by the Es yuimaux again 
to the Mongolian The inhabitants of 
the Andamin Islands New Guinca, 
New Cak lon and Australia in a 
minor degree aeem to fill up the hiatus 
hetwoeg the Malay and the Ethioy iin 
yaricties and in no case can a well 
marke |, definite Hine bc drawn hetwecn 
the physical charactcristica of allicd 
varictics these merging more or |eas 
grmlationally the one into the other 
The following arrangement of the prin 
cipal races is a as cunrcnient as 
auy that hase been aketched — 
WHitTe IAC rs 
1 Arahan Nose prominent a pe 
heard abundant hair atraight o: dowing 
2 Abyasinzin = Complexion searecly 
b coming florid nose promincut, hair 
crisped 
Brown Racers 
3 Mongolwen Bearlleas hair quite 
ntraight and very long (including the 
American Indians) 
4 Hottentst Negro features, close 
woolly hatr, diminutive statare 
5 Al tliy —Features not prominent tn 
the profile, complicxion darker than in 
the two preceding races hair straight or 
flow ng (including the Malayo Poly ne 
sans New Zealandcrs Australians the 
poople «f Madagascar, and the Califor 
nian Indians) Sco PoryNeara 
Brack Isit BROWN Races 
6 Pipum Features not prominent 
in the jrofile, beard abundant, skin 
harsh tu the touch, huir crisped or 
frizzlca 
? Ne sritlo — Beardless, stature dimi- 
nutive fcatures epprosehitig those of 
the negro, and the hair woolly 
Indian — Features approaching those 
of the Arabian, hair straight or flowing 
9 Hthispian —Com),\exion and fea- 
turcs intermediate between those of the 
dian and Negro, halr crisped 
BuAcK RAcrs 
10 Austiahan —Negro features, with 
straight or flowing hair 
11. Negro —Close woolly hair, nose 
much flattened, and lips thick 
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MANX, that dialect of Celtic spoken 


in the lale of Bfan. Itis rapidly becoming ; India, equal to 100 Ibs, 


exthuct 

MAORIS, the native name of the 
New Zealanders, a branch of the brown 
Malayo Polynesian race. Their tradi 
tious pay that their ancestors cune from 
the north and north-cast They are a 
fine rice ¢finen, physically 

MAROIUNIIEBS, ao rehgions sect 
which arose io the second century, so 
called from their founder, Maraion, who 
eects to haveleca cmtued with Guostic 
fleas They vinagincd taat hes: les the 
two pring ks of good and evil there was 
athird the creator of tho woill aod the 
God of the Jews who was partly good 
and partly evil It was the good prim 
Chyle that sent Jesus Christ ito the 
world that the evil proneiyple might be 
extirpated and the Jewish Dory neu 
tr adige cd 

MARK the new silver com of the 
G rnnan emyrre its value is about 11d 
Toss covided into 100 pianos 

MARS Pic fessor Asay hh Hadlof Wa h 
ngton, by emy loyivg arcfractor of 2p in 
Aperture, has di covere Lthat this ;lanet 
has two aimal) moons cuchog round bina 
at the dista: ces of about 32 400 and 3700 
wiles from his surface, and mo periods 
of about Wh Wi, and Th and 3)m 
respectively ‘Lhe motion of the latter 
round it4 primpiry is cfhected in less than 
one third of the time of the primary s 
retition, & case umque in the solar 
system These moons which have been 
named Deimos and Phobos iave dia 
mitersofsix or soven miles, The mags 
of Mors as now bebesed to be abont the 
100th rart of the cuths masa or the 
3003 500th part of the stn mass 

MARSIILLAISE the song written 
hy Houget dea List , at Stris' urg in 1742 
begining, Alongs enfans de la patie 
andattoaGdemiuinclody Tt bec une 
gw favonnte song of the revolutionary 
warty 

MATADOR (the kiler Span), the 
man who e auty it ws oat a bull fight bo 
kill the bull atte rat has been suffigantly 
tormented ly others 

MAIL Y 
is the leaf of the ddcr Par cotayensia a 
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MAUND, a standard weight of British 
ngheh Troy 
weight t18 divided into forty seers 

AZLR, 4 wooden cup or bow}, often 
carved or otherwise ornamented, and 
deriving its name from being usual y 
made ot mazer or maple wood (Maderholz 
Germ speckled wood +e, maple) 

MLASURIS {Sve WEIGHTS AND 
WEAN RES (5) 

MLGA!I LSIAN GAMES, ancient Ro- 
man games instituted m honour of 
Cybele the great (megale G ), goddess 

MIGALIILHIC REMAIN» (megas, 
Great, diihos & stone Gr) prehistoric 
auiangements of large blocks of stone 
usually am circles or avenucs Stone- 
henge is the finest «examyJe in Britain 
Their orkin and purpose have been the 
bubjyect cf much discussion Formerly 
those mp this country were attributed to 
the Druids Bome hive thought them 
to be places for rehgicus worship others 
places of judicial miceting or places of 
se pultnre for clicfs or Warriois, and even 
an astronomical purpose has been sug 
gextad 

MJ 1 ANESIA (mela* black, nesos, an 
bland Gi) i name givcu to those 
inlanda in the Sonth Pacitic which he 
lntween the meridians of the Tonga 
Islands and New Guime i, and which arc 
inhabited by black races distinct from 
the brown Polynesians [See Papuan, 
NIGRILTO (SL) 

Mi GALHYRE (melas black pAwein, 
to mix together G2?) a voleame rock 
having a bane ct blick aupite with dis- 
scr ated crystals Of felspur It as a 
Varnty ofl) ch porphyry  DPheter) his 
been loosely apphed to a numicr of 
Palawsore crny ove roc)» differing widely 
in tuireralon: ubecmypo ten 

MDURCAPI AN, mi Chemistry, an al 
cohol in Which the cxygen of common 
&thyle) ato holas rephae dt hy sulphur 
It is a Whitish Suid lighter than water 
With an «xtremely penetrating and 
offensive odour so much so that untal 
lucy diinted with common alcohol at 
can hardly be approrched 


MERIDIAN CIRCLE the same as 


FRBA D¥ or Paraguay Tea, | &@ Transit Inetrament, which sea 


MLSTIZO (S;an), 1m America the 


sinall tree, alied to onr holly growing | child of a@ white pergon and an Indian, 


wild in the forcsts of Brazil and the 
Argmting Republic, The leat 19 pe 
mred for usc by rcasting Ita infusion 
fornia a favourite tcserage with the 
people of South Amernea in place of 
ordinary tea and coffee It contains hke 
them the principle thaine The usual 
mode of taking 1t 18 to suck 16 from the 
cup through oa tubc 

MATICO (Spurn ), the leaves of Piper 
angu tifolrum, uat order Piperacea, a 
native of South Amernca, An infusion 
is employed as a styptic in internal 
hemorrhages and in affectiona of the 
mucus membrane, 


| 


whilst the naine Castizo i» given to the 
child of a white person and a Mc stizo, 
METAMI RIG, a term apphed by 
cht tnists t> bodies which have the same 
chemical Com) Osition and atone weight, 
but differ in some of thear properties 
MLTAMERISM (meta,toge ther meroe, 
apart 1 ), im Zoology, the property in 
an animal of being constructed by a 
repetition of like parts (metamera); as 
mn worms, whcre ring succeeds ring 
METAYER SYSTEM of land tenure, 
This cousists of the payment of rent by 
the tenant, not in money, but by a share 
of the produce vt the land, usual’y o1 
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half (medietas, a half: Lat.). The ar- 
rangements between landlord and tenant 
vary in different places as to their respec- 
tive contributions to the required mate- 
rials, seeds, manure, and implements. 
METEOROLOGY, ‘It cannot be dis- 
puted,’ said Sir John Leslie many years 
avo, ‘that all the changes which happen 
in the mass of our atmosphere, involved, 
capricious, and irreyular as they may 
appear, are yet the uccessary results if 
principles as fixed, and perhaps as 
sitnple, as those which direct the revo- 
lution of the solar system.’ The reta 
tion of the earth on its axis ia the chief 
cause of changes in the weather, aud the 
muia moet Bie Visabkaul syuan aa tha seeds esas 
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The main obseect of meteorologists in all 
their investigations ia the estal lishment 


of data by which the state of the weather | 


at a future time may be foretold. Al- 
though a scientific basis for this has not 
yet been laid, yet through the combina- 
tion of observations and the use of the 
electric telegraph, a beginning has been 
made, and in many cases progniatics- 
tions fur a short date have proved te he 
fairly accurate The Government has 
established a Meteorological Offie. 1. 
London, which issues daily to sub- 
semhers, and for oxhibition at various 
public offices, seaports, antl fishing sta- 
tions, a weather chart giving « gray hic 
representation of (1) the baromse tiieal 
pressure, (2) the temytratum, (3) the 
wind and sea disturbance, and (4.) the 
weather anil state of the shy over the 
United Kingdom and some of the ad- 
jacent parts of the Continent, for 8 a M. 
every morning sexides this, the same 
Otfice regularly publishes tp sowne of the 


daily repos tees little charts of the | 


weather founded upon the sane returns 
which afford matcrials for the construc- 
tion of the larger chart. These stmiauer 
charts exhibit (1.) the isotars of our 
*" 4s, that is, the lines of equal Vare- 
metrical pressure, (2.) the direction and 
Ktreneth of the wind in different places, 
(3) the state of the weather and sky at 
different localities, and (4.) the state of 
the sea in different parts. Mourcover, 
whenever the Office reccives telegraphic 
reports indicating that a considerable 
QUsturbance af the atmosphere has 
reached or is near our shores, warnings 
are sent by telegram to those parts of the 
coast which are apparently threatened, 
Telegrains are now regularly sent from 
America to our Mcteorolugical Office 
when a storm threatens to cross the 
Atlantic, and the fuformation ja at once 
forwarded to the principal ports. Such 
warnings are valuable; at the same tiinc 
experience shows that whilst some storms 
are turned aside on crossing the ocean 
and never reach us, others arrive unan- 
nounced. 

Some iwnetcorologists are of opinion 
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that the seasons run in cycles of about 
eleven years, and that a period of heat 
and drought, usually oa* three years’ 
duration, is noel ag oot as part of a 
cycle. The cycle, however, appears to 
be somewhat irregular, being sonictimes 
advanced and sometimes postponed for 
ayear. Again, it has been thought that 
there is a correspondtence hetween the 
dry Reasons aud the mimima of sun spots 
Lait between the wet seasons and the 
maxima of sun spots, but this hypothe sis 
does not secin tu have becca satisfactorily 
made out at present, 
Rea.—The greatest known deposit of 
rain on the globe takes place at Cherra 
: Pantosw in the Kheearah Mannénina UN 
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' Bpot there is an annual fall of 610 inches, 
and nearly as much falls at Dhurmsala, 
in Western India. In Britain, the hea- 
viest deposit is at Beathwaite, amongst 
the Borrowdale hulls in Cumberlamnd, 
where there is an annual fal] of 165 
inches, 

The experiments of Dr. Tyndall have 
shown that the minute quantity of water 
which is suspended as invisible vapour in 
the atmosphere acts to an astonishing 
degree as a warm clothing to the earth, 
Although the atmosphere usually con- 
tains only one particle of aqueous Vapour 
tu 200 of air, yet that single particle 
absorbs 80 times as much heat as the 200 
particles of air If the aqueotis vapour 
were removed trom the arr overspreading 
this country for # single summer nishe, 
| every plant not capable of bearing ex- 
j treme cold would be destroyed. The 
| rivliation of heat tram the ground would 

be so great that mtense frost would pre- 
! vail lorg hefere morning 

Water heaany hoavier than air, the sis- 
ocnsion in the atmosphere of clouds ard 
visite vapours is an unexplained tact 
The vesicular condition of the partiels 
has never been proved, and if it: had 
been, would not throw light upon the 
matter, 

Wind -When the alr las a motion of 
from 30 to 35 miks per hour, the wind js 
considered high, and if the rate of motion 
were Konus per bour, there would be a 
storm, and the pressure exerted hy the 

/ Wind would be about 12 tbs on the square 
foot Buton the 27th of December sts, 
the anemometer at the Bidston Obsersa- 

j tory, Birlenbead, registered a vel ty 

‘for @ single hour of 92 miles, and the 
pressure instrument registered pressures 

| exceeding 70 Ibs. on the square foot, 


eee 


Observatories at Elevated Statiuna,~—As 

it is mnanifestly desirable to ascertain 
whether observations taken fin elevated 
positions may not throw light upon the 
constitution of the atmosphere and the 
laws determining its changes, many ob- 
servatories have been lately eatablished 
at points raised a considerable hei-ht 
above the sea. In France there is a 
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meteorological station on the Puy du 
Dome (Auvergne) at the height of 4809 
feet, and arf€&her has been placed on 
the Pic du Midi (Pyrenees) at 9439 feet 
above the sea’ A third is about to be 
built, at the height of 6200 feet, on Mont 
Ventoux, an isolated peak near Avignon 
In Upper Austria there is a station on 
the Schafberg, nearly 6000 feet above the 
sea Three stations in Italy have been 
formed at the beights of 8360, 8343, and 
7087 feet above the sca. In Sicily, upon 
Mount Etna, a station is to be formed at 
the height of 9652 feet. At the haspice 
of St Bernard there is a station 8130 feet 
ahove the sea. There are stations in the 
United States on Mount Washington, 
Mount Mitchell, and Pike's Peak, Colo- 
rado, which have the hcights of 6600 fect, 
6691 feet, and 14,216 feet. The only 
htation in Great Britam above 3000 feet 
1s that about to he built on Ben Nevis 

MICRONESIA (micros, small; nesos, 
nn ivland: Gr.j, the name given to the 
Fiidil chains, or clusters of islands scat- 
tered over that part of the Pacific, lying 
to the W. and SW of the Sandwich 
Islands, and to the N. of the equator, 
The Carohne Islands, Marshall Islands, 
nnd the Ladhone Islands form part of 
Micronesia, They are ahabited by 
Malayan races, 

MIK ADO, the title of the Emperor of 
Japan. Formerly the Mikado was only 
the spiritual head of the State, The 
temporal sovereignty was exercised by 
the Tycoon (Shogun or Stogunt, who 
commanded the atmy, received the 
revennes, and governed the country ; 
wWinist the Mokado, remamong secluded 
within his palace, was hononred as a 
deity. Tn 1867, however, it was discov- 
ered that he was man the Tycoonate wag 
nhaliahed, and the Mikado alone naw 
voverns Japan with the assistance of a 
body of niinisters, [Sce Darwios (St ).] 

MILDEW, the nume of various min 
ute fungi, which in the form of a fine 
wwder attack growing plants, especially 
lndamp seasons. They appropriate the 
juices of the plants enpon which they 
aettie, and produce disease, Mycologsta 
assign them to several genera, The 
wine mildew, Hryaphe ar Oidium Tuck- 
ert, has done immense damage of late 
years in the vineyards of Europe. Its 
ravages, however, can be kept in check 
by fhe application of sulphur. The black 
or sooty mildew bas attacked the orange 
and coffee pene of various parts 
of the world, and 16 aaa &ppeurs 
iu our conservatories. The only remedy 
for thia plague seems to be careful wash- 
tug and ayringing; but these operations 
cannot be carmed out whero plantations 
are concerned, The wheat muldew, 
Pucemea graminis, is also a plague for 
which no remedy has been discovered. 
One form of ruat 13 an early state of this 
mildew. 
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MINEVERE, a fur mentioned in old 
English writers, and by the heralds. It is 
said to have beeu taken from the white 
helly of the grey squirrel; but some con- 
tend that 1t was the fur of the ermine 
spotted with the fur of the weasel 

MINK, the Putorius Lutreola of nata- 
ralists, an animal of the Weasel trite 
which affords a valuable fur, and is a 
native of Cinada and the Colaba dis- 

et of North America. 

MINORITES (Jratres minores: Lat.), 
oue of the names given to the FRAN 
CISCAN Friars, who were also called 
Barefonted and Grey Friars. 
MINORITIES, REPRESENTATION 
OF. This does not mean that all mino.- 
ties of voters ought to be represented; 
but only such iwimorities as are large. 
Mr. J. S. Mill contended that ‘a mode of 
voting which does not keep this o} ject in 
view 18 contrary to pupular governinent ; 
it does not sum up the opnnon of the 
community correctly. There 18 no true 
popular representation if three-fifths of 
the people return the whole House of 
Commons, and the remaming two-fifths 
have no representatives. otf only is 
tls not government by the people, 1t 15 
hot even government by a majority of 
the people, since the government will be 
practically in the hands of a majority of 
the majority. If numbers are to be the 
rule, a third of the people ought not 
muleed to have two-thirds of the repre- 
sentation, but every third of the people 
is entitled to a third of the representa- 
tion” To carry the representation of 
nnnorities into effect, 1b has been pro- 
posed that every constituency should 
have three members, whilst each elector 
should ony be allowed two votes; or 
else that having as many votes as there 
fre members to be elected, he should be 
allowed to accnunwate ins votes on one 
candidate. By either of these plans a 
mnoerty amountiyg to a third of the 
constituency, may by acting in concert, 
and determining to aim at no more, 
return one of the mermbers, 
MINUSCULE = (minusculus, rather 
small: Jat), the style of writing in old 
Manuscripts where smal (pot capital) 
etters wore employed ; used in Opposi- 
tion to MAJUSCULE (Sz). 

MISERERE (have mercy: iat.). a 
Name given to a bracket on the underside 
of the seat of a canon’s stall in an old 
church. Such seats were made to turn 
up on a hinge, and the underside was 
sey UL richly carved, 

MITRAILLEUSK (mitratlle, grape 
shot: Fra, a gen with a number of 
barrels firmly united together, which can 
he rapidly Joaled and discharged. The 
French mitraitlense has twenty-five bar. 
rels, the Austrian thirty-seven. The 
GATLING GuN (St) is aspecies of mitrail- 
leuse, These guns are mounted on car. 
riages liko cannons, 
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wocassiny] 


MOCASSIN (fadian) a shoe made 
of skin worn by the Inlisas of North 
Ameren 

MODIUSB {a corn meamre: Lat), an 
object shaped something lthe a gardener # 
flowerpot, often sen on the head of 
Juriter Serapisin Roman sculpture. 

MCFSO-GOTHIC an ancient Le w- 
German dialect a hel to modern Eugiish 
through the Angto Sarton. The on}- 
Temas Of tt conast of portions of the 
Seniptures translat: i by Bisbop Ulphiatus, 
about the year 300 fur the uso of the 
Visgoths, who hat oa settlement in 
Mousa near Mouae Hacnas 

MONERA Gaoneres cingh: 
hame given by Professor Haechel to a 
group Of animal fortax, the mist ru le 
hontary hnuwn, including AMu Ba (SL) 
tnt others 

MONGOLS, a people forming the 
principal part of the inbabitante of Wou- 
folla, one of the great provinces of the 
Chinese Empire, They pref: as Bu bil am, 
aud their tengur is one of the ALLA 
(Se) languiges, Tuty were furmerls pre 
(atery tnarauders, but now aUpPprort Thaem- 
selves by rearing camels hora 3, tind cat 
tle, and by the chase. They are dlivsthle 
luto three main branches the Lust Mon 

ols living east aul west of the Goin 

d-sert, the West Mongo.sor KALMLCKS 
(S'), and the Burats wilo live in the 
Siberian goweruinent of Irhuteh 

MONISVE Q2ones, mugh = = Gr}, the 
dectrine of woity, or that of a single 
principle of being fn oppowtion to Dual- 
1s The mornistie phil sopher halla that 
there is no force without matuor and no 
ma‘’ter with wt fore 

MONOCHLAWMYDEOTS (monos, sie 
ge, chlanays, a girment Groin Bota y, 
& term apphed to thowers wich have ony 
ore floral envelope, whist the Dichlasny 
dente Uowers have boty calyx aud co 
retbe, 

MONSTRANCE (monstraye, to show: 
Tat). the woseeiin which the consecrated 
wafer a places when it is held up before 
tue congregation in the Masa 

MOON, (See p at During sts yoar 
of 3469 of our days there are only 113 
lunar days, each lasting 
range of ternperatore on the 
the moon bet ween the lunar 
Thidaeght is very great, 
at 600’ PF The area of the moon 14 about 
14.£20,000 squire ines. Her surface has 
been very carefully examined, Trapped, 
' and photograpned. Besdes the moun. 
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tain ranges and cones, with deep craters, ; OLD, 
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that divendfy her face, there are bright 
radiating Noes of immer extent, the 
meaning of which is not comprehemled, 
One of Uiess lines can be traced nearly 
from one ale to the other of the beni. 
aphere exposoxd to our view, Some af the 
nuinerons craters ane meh r thas 
the largest critica on the earth, being 
more than 100 tales in dlasaeter, wits 
walle upwards of 10000 feet high, but 
p uere are also many very wwall cra- 
tere 

MULCHING, a girdencr’a term for 
the operation of apreading sume materia 
Tike ppent manure, leaf mould, or short 

, €f4a3 nown froma lawn, upon the Kround 

, dround plants, with the nk et of prevent 
ng too rapt evaporation from tho sail 
during dry weather, 

MURLLNA (an eel: Lat), in Ichthyo 
logy, & genus Of marine eels, to which be- 
longathe M, Helena, a Mediterranesn fish 
prettay marhled with mown and yellow, 
wathh esteemed by the ancient Romans, 
whokept it in tanks in readineas for their 

i banqguets, and produced ait alive ju water 
on toe table that the guesta might admire 
ite mnotions and colours before it was 
cooked Oue wealthy tyrant was in the 
habit of flinging slaves who had offended 
lum alive into bis fish ponds as foud for 
hos mane ue 

MURENIDE (murex, a purple dye: 
Latt, a body prepared from. une acid, 
which erystulhec8 in sinall square prising, 
having the PA lala of exlititing vy re 
flected light a beautiful groen metallic 
lustre, winlst by transmitted Hyhit they 
are deep purple red. They form pretty 
ovjecta tudler the microscope. They are 
a cutnpenitd Of carbon, bydiogen, u.tro- 
gen and oxygen 

MUSCOLOGY (rauccus, moss: Lad), 
that diaviionof erypt wamic botany which 
relates to the Mogsgs aud Hirai .t 
(S/} 

MYCELIUM tmukea, fungus: Gr), 
in Botany, the spawn or frat product of 
the spores of fungi It is usually come 
posed of minute threads, butat may have 
a membranous, a tubercular, or a pulpy 
'etructure. Drow it apringa those varied 
forma which are known as mushrooms 
}inonlds, & » the subject of the stuly of 

mycaloagraty 

MYCOLOGY (nukes, a mush 
Gr }, the division of erypto 
ombracing the fungt, 
classed inuchrooma, towlstuols, green 
moulis, blights hike the destructiys 

and smilar grav tha, 
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NARTHEX, a division in carly Chria- | 
tian churches to which penitents and ' 
catechumens were Hnnted, where night, 
watches were held, and where corpses 
were placed during the funeral service, 
Tue narthex is still to be distinguished 
in a few old churches in Italy. 

NATUKAL SELECTION, Mr Dar- 
win's expression for the process by which 
he believes that the various existing Bpe- | 
cies Of animale and vegetables have been | 
evalved, viz, in consequence of certain | 
fortes or Varieties possessing advantages | 
OVE others in the struggle for existence 
Phey may be considered as selected hy 
nature to survive and perpetuate their 
kind, whilst the formins less advantage- 
vusly endowed perish. 

NATULDE, Laws or, all the uniformi- ' 
tics which man has discovercdl to exist , 
among natural phenowenn when reduced | 
to their simplest expression. They are | 
our statements as to the orderly sequence | 
which we discern in the phenomens of ! 
the universe. It has been pointed out 
that these so-called ‘laws' are of two 
kinds; one set beang mere generalisations 
of phenomena Buch as the laws of plane- 
tary motion and the laws of chemical 
combination. These laws do not explain 
or account for cverything. The other 
act of laws express the conditions ot 
action of a foroe, the existence of which 14 
made known to us hy the direct evidence 
of our own consciousness. Laws of this 
kind are based on the fundamental con 
eeption of a force or power. If the exist- 
ence of a furce such, for example, as that 
of gravity is admitted, and the conditions 
of its action can be accurately stated, 
then tho ‘law’ that expresses them may 
lw said to govern the phenomenon, and 
nny phenomenon which can be brought 
under that law is said to be explained 


{ NULUCHORD 


N 


thus proving that they are clusters of 
closely approximated stars which could 
be secu as distinct bodies if a sufficiently 
pov iy telescope eould be brought to 
on them. ‘The true gaseous nebule 
not afford a continuous spectrum, 
wut one of three linea, two of which 
pertain to hydrogen aid nitrogen, whilst 
the third has not yet bec n recognised. 
SUGRILLG or NEGRITO (Span.}, a 
Viackish-brown race of men, inhabiting 
the New Hebrides, and some other 
lands of the South Vacific. ‘They are 
stnall in stature, have the lower part of 


| the face prncettis, with the features 


and comple aon of the Negro, and rarely 
a beard The hair is wore woolly than 
the Papuans, but not su matted as the 
Negro’s 

NEITH, a female deity in Fgyptian 
Mythology, who was said to claim sclf- 
generation, ‘I came from myself.’ She 
Was especially worshipped at Sais in the 
Delta, and was represented as a wonyin 
bearing a shuttle on her head; and 
sometimes by a vulture bearing on its 
head the Pharaonie crown 
hi ILATHIC [see STONE AGF 
St). 
wirno-GLYCERINE, a light-col- 
oured oily liquid about 50 per cent 
heavier than water, prepared by causing 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
to act upon glycerine. When pure it 
freezes at about 40° F., and in this state 
it is much safer to carry than when liquid. 
Its explosive power jis estimated at from 
nine to ten times that of Hale It 
is the basia of various explosive powders, 
[See DYNAMITE (Sf ).] 

NORNS, the three sister fates of 
Scandinavia, who spin and weave the 
thread of human destiny, Urdhr, Verd- 
handi, and Skuld. 


When any new phenomenon is explained NORTH-EAST PASSAGE, the pas- 
it must he shown to be like something | sage by sea from the North Atlantic 


neviously known, aud thereby brought 
hits conformity wath soine law. 
NEBULA. [See p. 468] It would ap- 
war from observations made at the 
{elbourne Observatory, Australia, that | 
sougeof the nebuhp figured by Sir John 
Herethel at the Cape of Good Hope, 
have considerably changed their appear- 
ance, whilst others are so greatly altered 
ay to be only recognised by their position. 
Two nebulw have cnutirely disappeared. 
A fow years ago all nebulae which were 
irresolvable by the most powerful tele- 
scopes were deemed to be composed of 
matter in a state of vapour, but recent 
apectroscopio researches appear to show 
that only about one out of four of the 
irresulvable nebuleo is truly gaseous, as 


tie rest give a faint continuous spectrum, 


Ocean, along the coast of Siberia, to 
Behring’s Straits at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Pacific Ocean. The North- 
Fast Passage has heen recently made for 
the first time by a Swedish expedition, 
under Professor Nordenskjold. 

NORWEGIUM (Novi teedia, Norway i 
a yvetal detected in 1879, by Dr. T. 
Dahl, in a metallic compound of arsenic 
and nickel, from @ mine in Norway. It 
18 white with a faint shade of hrown, is 
slightly maleable and fusible at a dull 
red heat. Its hardness is about that of 
copper. Density, 9°44; chemical equiva- 
lent, 145. 

NOTOOCHORD (notos, birth; chorde, a 
string: Gr.), or Chorda dorsalis (Lat,), 
a thread of cellular structure covered by 
a sheath running fhrough nearly the 


NOUMENON | 


entire length of the embryo of all verte- 
brate animals. It has been found also 
in the larves of some invertebrate Ascidis. 
Except amongst the lower vertebrates 
where no vertebral bodies are developed, 
the vertebre, as the embryo grows, are de 

sited round the notochord, which thut 
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NUDIBRANCHIATA (nudus, naked ; 
branchia, gills: Lat.), an pa of marine 
mollusks, usually of a siidil-like form. 
Their branchiw are exposed on the 
back or at the sides of the body, with- 
out the protection of a shell. There 
are numerous genera (Doris, Holis, &c.) 


orms the middle of the vertebral column. | and species, many of which are very 


NOUMENON, pi. NouMENA (Gr.), in 
Transcendental Metaphysics, things yr 
se, a8 distinct from their phenomena or 
appearances with which alone we are 


i 


| 


prettily coloured. They are found or 
all coasts, some being animal, others 
vegetable feeders. 

URAGHI, ancicnt round towers of 


acquainted. It is admitted that nou- stone, with internal chambers, found 
mena cannot be known by man, but it is in Sardinia, and similar to the Irish 


asserted that it is necessary to postulate round towers. 


their existence. 


OBELISK. [See p. 503] Pliny says 
that they were considered hy the Egyp- 
tians to be symbolic of the solar rays. 
They were erected in pairs before the 
cntrances to the temples. It is singular 
that they have only been found on the 
east bank ofthe Nile. Forty-two ancient 
obelisks are known, of which six are 
still erect in Egypt, and eleven are pros- 
trate there, twelve are at Rome (but two 
of these are thought to be Roman work), 
two at Florence, one at Paris, and three 
at London (there being two small oncs 
in the British Museum, besides the one 
brought trom Alexandria in 1878, and 
erected on the Thames Embankment, 
which last bears the name of Thothmes 
III, by whom it was erected at Helio- 
polis, about 1500 B.c.). Finally, one was 
aoe to the United States of America 
in : 

OBVERSE (obversus, turned towards: 
Lat.), in Numismatics, that side of a coin 
eas which the principal figure is stamp- 
cd, the other side being the reverse. 

OOEAN, [See p. 505.] The numerous 
elaborate investigations which have been 
made of late years by various special 
expeditions fitted out at the expense 
of different governments, especially the 
British, have thrown much light upon 
the secrets of the ocean fee and 
many facts have been established which 
were not only new but quite opposed to 
previous beliefs. It was imagined, for 
instance, that animal life would entirely 
cease at a depth of 300 fathoms, but zoo- 
phites, echinoderms, mollusks, anne- 
ids, and crustaceans of perfect organi- 
sation, as well as sponges and forami- 
nifera, have been brought up from enor- 
mous depths. Indeed, animal life has 
been found at all depths to which the 
sounding line has reached. Again, it 


They are of unknown 
date, 


O 


rature of the deep sea was everywhere 
3Y° BY: hut the temperature of the bot- 
tom of the ocean has been found to vary 
frum 32’ I’. to 47° F., and that at points 
only cight or ten mules distant The 
usual arrangement of the zones of tem- 
perature is that at the depth of about 
500 fathoms there is a band with a tem- 
perature of 40° F. Above this, the tem- 
perature varies over different areas that 
is to fay, Within the tropics the tempe- 
rature of the upper water rises to the 
surface, whilst within the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles it falls. DLeneath the 
neutral band, the temperature almost 
invariably sinks with increasing slow- 
ness until the minimum is reached at 
the hottum. This minimum varies in 
ditferent localities; thus in the North 
Pacific the bottom temperature was 
always about 35° F., but near Tongata- 
boo, within the tropics, in the South 
Pacific, the bottom temperature was 32° 
9 F. Over three-fourths of the Atlantic 
there is a nearly uniform bottom tempe- 
rature of 30° 3’, but in the remaining 
fourth—namely, from the coast of South 
America to a line drawn from Tristan 
d’Acupha to Ascension and from the 
equator southward—the bottom tempe- 
rature varies from 31° to 33° 5’. Thus 
the coldest water is spread over the 
bottom of the western portion of the 
South Atlantic. Whenever deep basins 
are shut in by submarine ridges which 
cut off the access of cold water from 
the open ocean, it is found that they are 
filled with comparatively warm water. 
This is the case in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the basins of the Banda, Celebes, 
and Sulu Seas. The evidence now ob- 
tained seems to show that the great 
ocean basins now existing have always 
existed, and that the present areas of 


waa previously thought that the tempe- , land occupy the regions fn or noar which 
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Jand has always heen. The former were 
areas of subsidence from very early times, 
whilst the latt@*have been regions which 
were elevated under the strain of terres- 
trial contraction. The configuration of 
the bed of the ocean has been hitherto 
unknown, but its general features are 
now mapped. It appears that an ele- 
vated sinuous ridge starting from Grcen- 
land runs through the Atlantic from 
north to south at a mean depth below 
the surface of 1904 fathoms. pon this 
ridge in the North Atlantic are the sub- 
marine ‘Dolphin Rise’ and the Azores. 
In the tiough between this ridge and 
the west coast of North Africa rise as 
separate groups the Madeiras, Canaries, 
and Cape Verde Islands. Yo the west 
of the great dividing ridge there are 
two basins. The northern extends from 
lat. 60° N. to 10° N., widening consider- 
ably within the tropics and occupying 
the great bight between North and South 
Amcrica. n this basin the island of 
Bermuda rises abruptly from a base only 
120 miles in diameter. The southern 
begins a few degrees to the soutb-east- 
ward of the jast, and extends far into 
the Antarctic basin. The mean depth 
of the Atlantic is estimated at 2000 
fathoms, and the deepest sounding yet 
obtained was a little north of the Virgin 
Tslands in 3875 fathoms. The mean 
depth of the Pacific Ocean is thought 
to he 3880 fathoms. The greatest depth 
rounded by the ‘Challenger’ was 4575 
(27,450 fect) at a spot ahout 1400 miles 
south-cast of Japan, near the Ladrone 
group. The United States’ ship ‘Tusca- 
rora’ obtained a s.ounding off the cast 
coast of Japan deeper than this, namely, 
4655 fathoms; but there may be a little 
uncertainty as to this, no bottom speci- 
men having becn brought up. The bed 
of the Pacitic slopes to its greatest 
depths very gradually, being but little 
broken by snhmarine ridges, except in 
the neighbourhood of volcanic islands. 
OF the Hawaiian Islands, there are suh- 
merged mountains as high as 12,000 feet. 
It is inferred that the bed of the North 
Pacific sank rather rapidly, as dead 
coral has becn found on some of the 
submerged peaks, showing that they 
went down more rapidly than the coral 
could grow upwards. Irom recent cal- 
culatigns it would appear that the total 
nrea Of the ocean is 143,703,000 square 
iniles, and its mean depth about 1877 
fathoms, or 0°4624 of a geographical milc. 
The mean height of Europe above the 
sca’s level is estimated at 300 metres, of 
Asia and Africa 500 metres, of Amcrica 
330 metres, and of Australia 250 nicties : 
the mean being 420 metres. ‘The surface 
ratio of land to water is considered to 
be 1:2°75. The entire bed of the ocean 
SYetween the depths of 500 and 2250 
fathoms is covered with a grey calcare- 
pus paste, soft above, stiffer below, and 
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chiefly composed of the minute shells 
both entire and in a state of dccay, o 
FORAMINIFERA belonging to the genera 
Globigerina, Orbulina, and Pulvulina. 
This is the Globigerina ooze, which has 
been styled modern chalk, since, if so- 
lidified, it would assume very much the 
appearance of our chalk deposits, Be- 
low the depth of 2250 fathoms, this ooze 
ergdually passes into a pure red clay, 
cOMsisting of silicate of alumina and red 
sesqnioxide of iron in a state of extreme 
tenuity. This clay is found at the great- 
est depths yet soundcd, and it is sup- 
posed to consist chiefly of the insoluble 
residuum of the foraminiferous shells 
after all the calcareous portion has been 
dissolved by the carbonic acid in the sea- 
water. At depths below 4000 fathoms 
the red clay is largely composed of the 
silicious tests of RADIOLARIA (St ). Great 
quantities of pumice ure found to be 
scattered over the bottom of the sca, not 
only in the neighbourhood of volcanic 
vents, hut also on the bottom of the 
open ocean. Its disintegration is thought 
to contribute a constituent to the red 
clay. Nodules of manganese and iron 
arc likewise brought up by the dredge, 
the metals being perhaps derived from 
submarine sources. To account for the 
vast mass of cold water, often upwards 
of 2000 fathome in thickness, at the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans, two hypothcses have been put 
forward, both involving a general move- 
ment in the mass of the water. The 
first is, that of Sir Wyville Thomson, 
who says that the bottom water of the 
great occans is an cxtremely slow in- 
draught from the southern icy sea; and 
this indraught he attributes to an excess 
of evaporation over precipitation above 
the northern portion of the land hemi- 
sphere, whilst over the water hemisphere, 
particularly its southern portion, the re- 
verse is the case. Thus, one part of the 
general circulation of the ocean is car- 
ried on through the atmosphere; the 
water, being raised in vapour in the 
northern hemisphere, is hurried by upper 
wind-currents to the zone of low baro- 
metric pressure in the south, where it 
18 precipitated in the form of rain or 
snow. According to Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, however, the primum mohile of 
oceanic circulation is the excess in the 
specific gravity of polar watcr which 
causes its continual descent, whilst there 
is a complemental ascent of the water 
in the equatorial zone. In other words, 
the disturbance of hydrostatic equili- 
brium is produced by an increase of 
density occasioned by polar cold and a 
reduction of density occasioned by equa- 
torial heat. In this way there is an 
underflow from the poles to the equator, 
and an overflow from the equator towards 
the poles. Thus, every drop of water will 
be brought up from the greatest depth: 
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to the surface, except in confined soas. 
The grenter part of the supply of cold 
water comes from the south polar regions 
in which direction the oceans are open, 
whereas the north polar ocean is much 
enclosed by land, and its water can only 
take its escape southward by a few 
comparatively narrow channels. This 
latter hypothesis seems to satisfy those 
physicists whose opinion is entitled. to 
most weight. This general circulatfon 
of the water in the great oceans is compli- 
cated by surface currents caused hy winds 
and the shape of the great continents In 
the Mediterranean there is a surtace in- 
flow through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
owing to the excess of evaporation over 
the supphes afforded by rain and rivers, 
aud st the same time an under outtlow 
through the same strait, owing to the 
greater salinity and thercfore greatcr 
specific gravity of the lower water of the 
Mediterram an over that of the Atlantic. 
The brine of the ocean contains besides 
common salt (chloride of sodium), mag- 
nesia, soda, lime, sulphuric acid, and 
other substances, It forins on theaverage 
about 34 per cent. of sea-water. And if 
has been calculated that if all the water 
was evaporated there would remain a 
deposit of solid matter to the thickness 
of 350 feet all over the bed of the ocean: 
and this would correspond to a deposit of 
200 fect thick over the entire surface of 
the globe. With regard to carbonate of 
lime the analysis of numerous samples 
of sea-water from different regions and 
different depths ; ves a mean result of 
0269 parts of the carbonate in 10,000 
parts of water (that is, abont 27 parts in 
amillion). Besides these solid matters, 
carbonic acid, oxygen, and nitrogen are 
diffused through the ocean It was asccr- 
tained that with regard to oxygen, the 
amount continuously decreascs trom the 
surface down to 300 fathoms, whilst from 
that depth to the lowest yet sounded the 
amount increases. This curious fact is 
thought to be due to the great abundance 
of animal life at the depth of 300 fathorns, 
and to the comparative scarcity of animals 
at greater depths, the oxygen theretore 
remaining unconsumed. Jt has been 
found that light produces no effect on 
Rensitised paper at the depth of 60 
fathouna. ow, although some animals 
have been discovered without cyes dwell- 
ing at various depths, other animals with 
enormously large eyes have been brought 
up from Mare deep water, and it hag been 
suggested that the phosphorescence of 
zoophytes may afford some light at those 
depths. The green colour of shallow seca- 
water is believed to he caused by the 
suspension in it of minute particles of 
solid matter, whilst the dark blue colour 
of deep water arises from the comparative 
absence of such matter, and if it were 
entirely absent the water would probably 
be ag black as ink. 
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OCCLUSION (occlusus, shut in : Lat,). 

hen a gas is absorbed by a metal 
without combining chenxally therewith, 
it is said to be occluded. For example, 
if a mass of hot platinum be immersed in 
hydrogen, a large volume of the gas will 
be occluded. 

ODIN, or WODEN, the chief deity of 
the Scanilinavians. He, his wife Frivca, 
and son Thor, have given names to three 
days of our week, the names for Tuesday 
and Saturday being supplied by the gods 
Tyr or Tiro, and Smtere. 

ODONTOGRAPH (odone, odontos, 2 

tooth; vraphe, writing: Gr.), in Mechanic , 
an instrament for dcsigning the teeth ot 
wheilwoik. 
_ OHM, a term employed by electricians 
in calculating the resistance encountered 
by an electrical current in its passage 
through @ wire. One ohin is the unit 
of resistance, and is equivalent to the 
resistance of 250 fect of copper wire one- 
twentieth of an inch in diameter. Ohm 
was a celebrated Gernian electrician. 

OIDIUM. [See MrLpew (S7.). 

OLD MAN'S BEARD, the T:llandia 
usneoides Of botanists, nat. order Brome- 
liacere. Jt grows upon the branches of 
trees in tropical America, and hangs 
down in long white threads s0 as to 
resemble a lichen rather than a flower- 
ing plant. It is only used as a packing 
material, but its singular appearance 
attracts the attention of travellers. 

OLEOMARGARINE [see Far and 
MARGARIC AcID], a substance manu- 
factured in North America from the fat 
of cattle, and largely imported into this 
country under the name of butterine for 
the adulteration of butter. 

ONOMASTICAL ORDER, (onomasti- 
kow: Gr), an arrangement of words, Xc , 
according to the meanings or matter, 
not in alphabetical order, 

ONTOGENESIS (on, ontes, a hein-: 
genesis, generation: G@.), the mode of 
development of the individual. [Sce 
PHYLOGENESIS (rad 
_ ORES OF METALS. Tho following 
is @ sUuMMary of the various orcs of 
the principal useful metals, aud of the 
nodes of extracting the metals from 
them, 

Gold is always found in a metallic 
state, and is extracted from the cxtrane- 
ous matter, sand, mud, &., withgwhich 
it is mixed, by washing with water, or h 
amalgamation with quicksilver, or wit 
melted lead, which dissolves gold like 
mercury. To get rid of the lead, the pro- 
cess of cupellation is employed, by which 
oxide of lead is formed, and this is re- 
moved in a liquid state, or it falls into 
the porous bed on which the alloy is 
treated. Alloys of gold and silver are 
treated with sulphuric or nitric acid, of 
which the silver is converted into a sul- 

hate or nitrate. Gold may be refined 





y forcing into the melted meta) acurrent 
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of chlorine, which converts the silver, 
antimony, &c.,dgto chlorides. 

Silver is usually found in the state of 
a sulphuret, and frequently along with 
galena, a sulphurct of lead. Chloride of 
silver is abundant in Chili and Peru. 
Much argentiferous galena is treated 
first by Pattinson’s process, by which the 
lead crystallises out, and the remainder 
of the alloy, holding wu largely inercascd 
ee of silver, is cupelled. In 

exico the ore is converted into a chlo- 
ride, and then treated with mercury to 
form an amalgam. For amalgamation, 
however, are sometimes substituted other 
processes, such as (1.) roasting with com- 
mon salt, to form a chloride, from which 
the silver is obtained, causing metallic 
copper to combine with the chlorine. (2.) 
Roasting the sulphuret, mixed with the 
sulphurets of copper or iron, 50 as to form 
a sulphate of silver, which may be dis- 
solved out with water, and the metal is 
then precipitated by mcans of mctuallic 
copper. 

Copper is found native, in the state of 
oxidcs (red copper ore and black oxide), 
in the state of sulphurets (copper glance, 
copper pyrites, indigo and peacock cop- 
per), also as a sulphuret combined with 
the sulphuret of antimony and arsenic 
(grey copper ore), and as a carbonate in 
the form of malachite. The ores ure 
roasted to expel the arsenic and sulphur, 
and to convert the iron into unoxide, Tt 
is then melted to remove the oxide of 
iron, and to obtain a sulphide of copper. 
Lastly, it is roasted and melted to oLtain 
metallic copper. 

Iron has numerous ores ! magnetic iron 
ore, red humatite, and micaccous ha- 
matite or specular ore, all of which are 
oxides; brown hwmatite, an hydrated 
oxide; apathic iron ore, clay ironstoue 
both of which are carbonates ; blackban 
ore, a carbonate with clay and bitumi- 
nous matter; iron pyrites, a sulphuret. 

Leu is found as galena, a sulphurct, 
and as white lead ore, a carbonate. The 
Bulphuret is first roasted in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, to convert a part of it into 
an oxide and part into a sulphate. These 
being melted, the gas and acid ure driven 
off, and the lead is left in @ metallic 
state. 

M. ae is largely found in the metallic 
state.@ Cinnabar is a sulphuret, from 
ea the metal is obtained by distillu- 

on. 

Tinis found as an oxide called tinstone. 
After calcining to expel arsenic and sul- 
phur, the metal is obtained by smelting. 

Zine; its ores are blende, a sulphuret; 
red zine ore, an oxide; and calamine, a 
carbonate. After calcination, so as to 
obtaiu an oxide, the metal is obtained by 
Aistil!oti on. 


ORMUZD, the pone. deity who was 
opposed by the evil deity Ahrimanes, in 
the dualistic faith of the followers of 
Zoroaster. A strife is continually going 
on between these two deities, and hence 
the mingling of good and evil in the lot 
of man, but in the end Ormuzd will 
triumph. This form of the name is San- 
scrit; it also appears under the forms of 
Or@mnazes, Ahuramasda, &c. 
ORTHOGONAT, (v7 thos, right; gonia, 
an angle: Gr.), a term applied to rectan- 
gular or right-angled figures. 

OSAGE ORANGE, the fruit of a 
tree, Maclura aurantiaca, nat. order Urti- 
cacew, growing in North America. It is 
of the s1ze of a large orange, has a yellow 
exterior, and is filled with a foetid yellow 
juice. Tt is not used as an article of food. 
The yellow wood is useful, being fine 
ained and elastic. The dyewood callcd 
ustic is obtained from another species of 
Maclura (M. tinctoria), a native of Amic- 
rica and the West Indics. 
OTHEOMETER, [See RADIOMETER 


JJ 

OTOLITES (ous, otos, an ear; lithos, a 
stone: Gr.), calcareous accretions of vari- 
ous shapes which are formed in the ears 
of fishes, and assist in transmitting sono- 
rous vibrations to the auditory nerve. 
They are often brought up in the dredge 
with other things 

OTTO OF ROSES. In European Tur- 
key the mode of manufacture ia this :— 
Fresh-blown roses arc gathered in the 


U 


rose plantations hefore sunrise, and im- 
mediately placed in a still with water. 
The liquid that comes over is rose-water, 
and thisis aguin subjected to distillation, 
when the otto is obtained. It takes 
sou 28 cwt. of roses to obtain 1 Ib. of 
otto. 

OXGANG, in old English, signified as 
much land-as an ox could go over with a 
yough during the season, estimated at 
row 15 to 20 acres 

OXYHYDROUGEN BLOW-PIPE. The 
light emitted by the flame of hydrogen is 
very feeble, but the temperature of the 
flame is very high. A mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen affords a solid flame of 
great heat and pcculiar appearance, 
which, by taking due precaution, may be 
employed with a blow-pipe to melt re- 
fractory substances. <A thick piece of 
platinum, for instance, will readily melt, 
and a picce of hard steel will burn away 
in a shower of sparks. Linc, magnesia, 
and other incombustible bodies glow 
with an intense light, and can he em- 
ployed when brilhant illumination is 
necded, as in the solar microscope instead 
of the sun's rays. 

OZOKERITE, the name of a mineral 
hydro-carbon, from which purailin can 
be obtained by distillation. 
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PADDY, the commercial name of un- 
shelled rice. . 

PEDAGOGY (paidagogia, instruction 
of youth: Gr.), the art and science, of 
teaching young persons. In Ger. y 
they have discovered a theory of educa- 
tion constructed out of the pure Reason, 

PALA OCKRYSTIO SEA (palaios, an- 
cient; Avustallos, frozen: Gr.}, the North 


Circumpolar Ocean. 
Pa OLITHIC. {See Stone Ags 
0St.). 


PALI (pali, a line or row: Sanscrit), a 
language in which the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon is written. 
It was derived from the Sanscrit, and was 
a spoken tongue in India 600 years nc. 
The Singhalese, or modern dialect of Cey- 
lon, is a modification or corruption of it 

PALMS. [See p. 528.] Besides the palms 
previously mentioned, there are many 
others of this noble tribe which are of 
great utility to man. From the juice of 
several species a coarse sugar called jag- 
gery is obtained in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, Ceylon, and India. Several) other 
species are called Cabbage Palms, from 
the terminal bud or cabbage being cooked 
for food. By cutting off the central mass 
of unopened Ieaves, the tree is unfor- 
tunately killed. The best known of thesc 
palms is the Areca oleracea, a handsome 
tree that sometimes hecomes 200 feet 
high, and has leaves 20 feet long. Other 
palms yield the article known in com- 
merce a3 DRAGON'S Brioop. Fatty 
matters are obtained from the fruit ot 
sevcral species, such as the Oil Palm, an 
Attulea growing in Honduras; the Great 
Macaw Tree (Acrocomia sclerorarpa) of 
the West Indies and Brazil; and the atill 
better known PaLmM OIL TREE of the 
Weat Coast of Africa. It is the pulpy 
matter surrounding the nuts which yields 
the palm oil of commerce. The fruit is 
first bruised into a paste, and then boiled 
in water, when the oil rises to the sur- 
face. It remains liquid within thetropics, 
but solidifies to the consistence of butter 
when taken toa cool climate. Another 
oil igs obtaincd from the kernels of the 
nuts, but it is only used by the natives. 
From some palms wax is obtained. 
Others yield useful fibres called Corr, 
PIASsAvA, and Crin Végdtale, or Vege- 
table Hair, the last being obtained from 
the Dwarf Palm lg humilis) of 
Algeria. Under Ivory, VEGETABLE, it 
will be seen that an ivory-like substance 
is obtained from a palm. One of the 
most important of the family is tho 
Palmyra Palm (Borassua flahelliformis 
of India and Ceylon. The fan-shape 
leaves are used for a hundred different 
purposes, the wood takes a high polish 
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and is durable, from ite juice wine and 
sugar ary made, and the young plants 
are used as pot vegetables. The Nina 
Palm is another very useful tree growing 
in brackish swamps in Borneo and the 
Moluccas. Its nuts are jike ! rough 
cannon balls; abundance of closely allied 
nuts are found foasilised in the London 


Clay. 

PANAMA HATS are made of the 
leaves of a tree (Varludovica palmate, 
nat. order Pandanacew) which grows in 
Ecuador, where the hats are principally 
manufactured. The leaf is cut before it 
begins to open, and tho base forms the 
middle of the crown of the hat. The 
mid-rib is rejected, and the rest is 
divided into narrow strips, which are 
plaited together. Each hat is made of a 
single leaf. One of the finest quality 
occupies the maker for some months, 
and commands a very high price, but it is 
very durable 

PANGENESIS (pan, all; genesis, 
zeneration: Gr.), the doctrine that the 
ormative property by virtue of which 
organic beings are generated, resides in 
the living substauce of every organise:! 
cell and in each of its component mole- 
cules, and is a neceasary part of the 
physical and chemical constitution of 
the organising elements in the conditions 


of life. 

PAPIN'S DIGESTER. [See Dr- 
GESTER. } 

PAPUAN, a blackish race of men 
inhabiting tho Fiji Islands, the Gulf of 
Papua in New Guinea, and some inter- 
mediate islands in the South Pacific. 
They are physically well developed, have 
skin of peculiar hardness or harshness, 
abundant beard and wiry hair, much 
frizzled. Kuch hair, if examined with tb 
lens, is scen to be flattened. Their fea- 
turcs are not prominent. They are quite 
distinct, both from Negroes and the 
Malayan islanders. The black natives of 
Tasmania (of whom the last, a woman, 
died in 1876) were allied to the Papuan 
races, aud were distinct from the chocu- 
late-brown Australians. 6 

PARTICULARISM (particula, asmall 
part: Lat.), the doctrine of those who 
maintain that separate interests ought 
to be supported; a word employed in 
Germany with reference to the opinion 
that the separate States of the Empire 
ought to enjoy as much independence ag 
possible, that is, that their several gov- 
ernments should be carried on with the 
least possible control of the Imperial 
Government. 

PASHT or BUBASTIS, an Egyptian 

oddess, one of the children of PHTAH 
{st.). She is represented as having a cat's 
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head surmounted b noirel 

the vi —a ic 
P. : Lat,), a emall tablet with 


@ crucifix in front and a handle at the 
back, offered to the lips of communi- 
cants at the celebration of the Mass. It 
is sumotimes of precious metal, set with 
precious stoucs, enamelled or otherwise 
ornamented. 
PEHLEVI or PUHLAYI. [See 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE (St.).} 
PELASGIANS. ‘Greek writers from 
Homer and Hesiod downwards mention 
Pelasgians, but if we examine their 
statements we find that the term is 
used in two senses: firstly, aa dcnotin 
8a certain Greek tribe which inhabite 
Thessaly during the dicroic age; and 
secondly, as equivalent to our term pre- 
historic. The ome {ts more especially 
applicd to the natives of Thrace, who 
scem to have belonged to the Hlyrian 
stock. In modern times it has served 
aus the watchword of all kinds of obsolete 
theories and prescientific fancies. We 
know nothing about the Pelasgian Jan- 
guage’ (Professor A. H. Sayce). There 
acems to be no certain evidence that any 
Pelaagian tribe settled in Italy. 
PELORISATION Vea mon- 
strous: Gr.), ju Botany, the property of 
assuming an exceptional and unusual 
form. ‘hus a flower which hag tive 
stamens instead of the normal number 
of four, isa pelorio flower. 
PEPSINE (peptein, to digest: G.), 
a nitrogenous substance existing in the 
gastric juice, and as a viscid matter in 
the peptic gland and on the walls of the 
stomachs of animals. This is extracted 
from the stomachs of the hog, sheep, or 
calf, and made into various prepara- 
tions taken us rewedies in cases of 
defective digestion. 
PERPENDICULAR STYLE, in Eng- 
lish Gothic Architecture, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Third Division of 
the Pointed Style, was cmployed trom 
the latter end of the fourteenth to the 


carly part of the sixteenth century. The 
tracery of the windows exhibits per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines, The 


doorways have four centred arches and 
horizontal lines ; the groinings are decor- 
ated with fanlike tracory; ond the sur- 
faegs of the buildings are enriched with 
upright forms of pancliling. Henry 
II.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey, 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and King's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, are three 
gtriking examples of this ae 
PERPETUUM MOBILE (perpetual 
motion: Lat.). [See PERPETUAL Mo- 


BION hg : 
PERSEIDES, a name of the meteoric 
shower of the 10th of August, so called 
because it appears to issue from the star 
Algol in the constellation Perseus. 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE, the most 
important of the Iranic tongues, The 
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ancient Persian is only known from 
some inscriptions. The middle Persian, 
or Pehlevi, was the enguege of the 
epoch of the Sassanides, from the third 
to the seventh century; then came the 
Parsee, and afterwards (since the year 
1000) the modern Persian, This con- 
tains many Arabic words. 

PERTURBATIONS, in Astronomy, 
@ose deviations of the heavy bodies 
from their elliptical paths which take 
place in consequence of their mutual 
attractions. The periodic perturbations 
are those which are compensated after a 
limited number of revolutions and then 
begin again; these are called inequalities 
depending on configurations. The secular 
perturbations require a great len of 
time for their consummation, and before 
they recommence their long periods. 
The motions of the moon disp. the 
most considerable perturbations. 

PHALANSTERY, in the system of 
the French socialist Fourier, the com- 
mon residence and collected workshops 
of a phalanx—that is, 400 families. 

PHENOL, PHENYLE, names given 
to CARBOLIC ACID (St.). 

PHILIPPIUM, @ rare metal lately 
found by M. Delafontaine, in the Samar- 
skite carth of North Carolina, named 
after a physicist of Geneva. Its equiva- 
lent is 74. 

PHONAUTOGRAPH (phone, sound; 
autos, itself; graphe, writing: Gr.), in 
Acoustics, an instrument for graphically 
representing the vibrations of a sonorous 
body. It also affords a means of count- 
ing the number of vibrations in a given 
time. The vibrations required to be 
represented are made to affect the air 
inside an apparatus which is something 
like an ear-trurmpet, across the narruw 
end of which is stretched a membrane. 
To this membrane is attached a marking 
style, which is brought into contact with 
# piece of smoked paner placed upon a 
cylinder capable of being moved both 
horizontally and round its axis. When 
the vibrating body is sct in motion the 
Membrane vibrates in correspondence, 
and the styledraws atremulous line upon 
the paper upon the cylinder, the latter 
being at the same time made to move 
by turning # handle which works a 


screw. 

PHONOGRADPH (phone, sound ; gra- 
phe, Rites Pa G.), an apparatus in- 
vented by Mr. T. A. Edison, of New 
York, by means of which it is said that 
‘words spoken by the human voice 
can be stored up and reproduced at will 
over and over again hundreds of times.’ 
It consista of three parts—a receiving, a 
recording, and a repeating apparatus, 
Tho first is a tube into which the words 
are spoken, at the farther end of which 
ig @ tbhiz metal diaphragm, rea & 
small pin attached to its centre. The 
second part consists of a cylinder capable 














of being revolved on ite axis, and having 

a coat of tin foil which the pin just 

touches. This cylinder being made to 

revolve slowly whilst the vibrations 

caused by the speaker's voice, first in 

the air of the tube, and then in the 

diaphragm and its attached pin, drive 

the latter against the tin foil, where they 

make a series of indentations. The 

words pane thus printed upon the strigu 
of metal, their sound having been con- 

verted into a visible form, the next step 

is to reconvert them into sound, and four 

this p se the third part ot the ap- 

paratus is enpoye This consists of a 
tube, one end of which is covered with 

paper stretched taut. Upon this paper 

plays a pin attached to a steel spring, 

which, being brought into connectian 

with the pin of the receiving apparatus 
the whole is ready for action. ow if 
the motion of the cylinder be repeated 
in such @ way as to cause the pin of the 
transmitting part to pursue its former 
path, and to fall into the series of inden- 
tations it had previously made, the 
vibrations thereby caused in the at- 
tached metallic diaphragm are con- 
veyed to the steel spring, repeated by 
its pin upon the paper diaphragm, and 
conveyed along the tube to the ear of 
the listener. 

PHONOGRAPHY (phone, sound; 
graphe, writing: G7.), the system of 
writing words phonetically—that is, in 
the way they are pronounced, one un- 
varying sound being given to cach letter. 
The sounds of the Mnglish alphabet aud 
the spelling of the words being ex- 
tremely irregular, many attempts have 
been made to introduce a system of 
phonography. [See Lerrers (S2.)}.] 

PHOTOGRAVOURE, a French process 
for etching a@ design which has been 
first drawn on the metal by a photo- 
graphic method. 

PHOTOHELIOGRAPH (phos, light ; 
helios, the sun: Gr.), an apparatus for 
obtaining photographic pictures of the 
sun's surface. The sun is thus made to 
take his own likeness. 

PHOTOSPHERE (phos, light; sphaira, 
@ ball: Gr.), the visible surface of the 


Bu. 

VPHTAH, the creator of the world in 
Egyptian Mythology, espccially wor- 
shipped at Memphis. He was usually 
represented as & man with a cap fitting 
tightly to his head, holding or leaning 
against the Nilameter, the emblem of 
stability. The scarabous was also his 
symbol. 

PHYLLOTAXIS (phullon, a leaf; 
taxis, order: Gr.), in Botuny, the arranye- 
ment of the leaves on a branch; thus, 
leaves are sometimes opposite, some- 
times 5 Hie ating ed, 

PH OXERA (phullon, aleaf; xéroa, 
dry: Gr.), a small insect, the Phyllocera 
vastutrix of entomologists, belonging to 
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the family of Aphids, which, originating 
in North America, has gotésto vine- 
yards of Europe, where it has done and 
s doing immense . The French 
Government has offered a large reward 
to the discoverer of a cheap and easy 
remedy against its ravages. The ct 
is at first yollow, and afterwards greeuish. 
It has an oval shape, and is furnished 
with six loge, & probuscia, and a pair of 
antennw. hilst wingleas it passes the 
winter at the root of the vine, and in the 
spring attacks the fibres, into which it 
bores with its proboscis. It lays from 
thirty to forty eggs, which are hatched 
in cight days, and the young insects in a 
short time proceed to lay eggs which are 
hatched in the same way, a case of 
PARTHENOGENESIS. In the course of 
the summer there are from six to eight 
gencrations, and thus a single female 
may be the ancestor in a few months of 
thirty millions of individuals. Sume 
individuals of the later broods creep up 
the stem intu the air, Euch of these 
receives two pairs of long wings, and 
lays four eggs, which produce males and 
females. Each of the latter, after im- 
pregnation, lays in the bark of the vine 
a single large egg, from which an insect 
is hatched in the spring. This attaches 
itself to the roots of the vine, and the 
sane round is gone over again, Some- 
times the wingless insect lives in little 
galls on the under side of a leaf. Such is 
the curious history of this destructive 
insect. lts attacks cause the fibres of 
the root to swell into knots and knobs; 
they then decay, the plant becomes sickly 
and finally dies. It isthe general opinion 
that the Amcrican vines do not suffer su 
severcly from Vhylloxera as European 
vines, and the former have been largely 
imported for the purpose of being planted 
as stocks for grafting. 
PHYLOGENESIS (phule, a race or 
tribe; genesis, generation: Cr.), the mode 
of evolution of a race or organic type, 
tur example, the vertebrate type. It is 
aflirmed by anatomists that there is a 
correspondence betwetn the development 
of the individual [ONTOGENESIS (S¢.)] 
and that of the race. The history of the 
formation of the vertebral column is 
pointed out as a good example of this 
correspondence, for al] the stages whjth 
occur in the gradual evolution of that 
osseous system in the scries of vertebrate 
animals, are repeated in the succcasive 
stages of the embryonic development of 
the higher members of the series. Again, 
Professor Alien Thomson states that the 
study of the comparative anatomy ot the 
heart and its mode of formation in the 
embryo furnishes most striking illustra- 
tions of the relation between ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic development in the 
vertcbrates. The final generalisation is 
that the ontogenetic development of the 
individual in the higher animals repeats 
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general character, and in many 
phenomena, the phylo- 
ent of the race. 
T, tho fruit of the Jatro- 
Bia curcas (or Curcas puryans), nat. order 
suphorbiacee, which is cultivated in 
oped! countries for the sake of its oil, 
which is purgative, and is used for burn- 
ing in lamps. ‘Ihe Chinese make a black 
varnish by boiling the milky juice of the 
plant with oxide of iron, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY (phusis, nature; 
graphe, writing: G@r.), any description 
of the powers and processes of nature. 

PIBROCH (Gaelic), martial music 
played on the bagpipes, not the instru- 
meut itself, 

PICRIC ACID (pikros, bitter: Gr.), 
may be obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on indigo and numerous other sub- 
stances, such as silk, wool, salicine, &c 
It forms pale yellow scaly crystals, which 
are sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
possess an intensely bitter taste. VPicric 
acid is used in yete. 

PIGEON PEA, the pulse of a legv- 
minous plant, Cajanus dnidicus, which is 
largely cultivated in tropical countries as 
affording a nutritious esculent. In India 
the pes is called Dhal. 

PIPUL or PEEPUL, the Ficus reli- 
gqo-a of botanisty, the Sacred Fig of 
India, round which many superstitions 
cluster. The leaf is remarkable for 
having its apex drawn out into a long 
point. Itis the custom of the Hindoos 
to plant two of these trecs near together 
with a Neem tree (Maryuse) between, 
and to go through an elaborate ccie- 
wony of marrying the pipuls. 

PISCINA (a pool or cistern: Zat.), a 
stone basin or smal) trough with an out- 
let at the bottom, placed near the altar 
in churches. Amongst the ancient Ro- 
mans piscina signified both a fish pond 
and a swimming bath. 

PLANETS. The masses of Uranus 
and Neptune have been recently calcu- 
lated by Professor Newcomb to be re- 
peor y the 1-22,600th and 1-19,380th of 
that of the sun. Jupiter's mass is equal 
to 1-1047th of the sun’s, The time of the 
rotation of Saturn has been newly deter- 
mined to be 10h. 14m. 248. The existence 
of a planet between Mercury and the sun 
haagbeen suspected and much searched 
for, but hitherto without success. It 
has bees ascertained that Venus has an 
atmosphere. Her light at its greatest 
brilliancy is equal to about 1-800th of the 
light of the full moon. 

*LANTIGRADES (planta, the sole of 
the foot; gradiri, to walk; Lat.), a tribe 
of carnivora, which in walking place the 
sole of the foot on the ground. It in- 
cludes the bear, badger, racoon, common 
otter, and sea-otter, 

PLANULA (plants, flat: Lat.), 
Zoology, the ciliated larva of a hy 
zropbyte. 
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PLATYRRHINGE (platus, broad ; rhin, 
the nose: Gr.), a term applied by anthro- 
pologists to races of man with broad 
noses, ¢.g., the negroes. ‘I'he monkeys 
of the American continent are platyr- 
rhine. [See CATARRHINE.] 

PLEXUS (interwoven: Lat.), in Ana 
tomy, the networks of nerves which are 

gound in several parts of the body. 

PNEUMATIC TUBE, a subterranean 
tube constructed for the transmission of 
articles from one place to anvther. The 

articles are placed in a receptacle which 
exactly fills the width of the tube, and the 
motion is effected by exhausting the air 
in front of it, or forcing in compressed 
air behind it. There are pneumatic tubcs 
in use between the General Post Office, 
London, and some of the railway sta- 


ions. 

POLAR DISTANCE, in Astronomy, 
the angular distance of a star or point 
in the heavens froin either the north or 
south celestial pole. Polar distance and 
declination are complementary. 

POLYCHROMY (poluchkromos, many 
cvloured: @r.), the property of having 
many colours; often used with reference 
to the buildings and sculptures of ancient 
Greece, which it is known were coloured. 
Polychromatic, having many colours, in 
opposition to monochromatic, having only 


one. 

POLYGONACE (polygonon, knot- 
grass: Gr.), an order of monochlamy- 
deous plants, chiefly herbs or shrubs, 
distributed all over the world. The 
genera Fugopyrum (Buckwheats), Rumex 
(Docks and Sorrels), and Ithkeum (Rhu- 
barbs), as well as many common weeds, 
belong to this order. 

POLYHISTOR (a learned man: Lat.), 
the title of a compendium of geography 
containing a sketch of the world as 
known to the ancients; written by C. 
Julius Solinus, who flourished about 
A.D, 238. Also a title given to the gram- 
marian Cornclius Alexander, who, when 
a soldier in the army of Mithridates, was 
taken prisoner by Sylla and brought to 
Rome asa slave. He received his free- 
dom on account of his learning, and he- 
came rich. Only fragments of his works 
remain. 

POLYMORPHISM §$ (polws, many; 
morphe, form: Gr.), the property of bay- 
ing several forms. 

POST OBIT (post obitum, after death : 
Lat), a term applied to an instrument 
such as a bond, which is not to take 
effect or be enforced until after the death 
of a person living at its date. 

PRAKRIT, w name given by Oriental 
scholars to any Aryan vernacular tongue 
in India. The Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, 








Gujarati, Marathi, Orija, and Bengali 
are the principal Prakrit languages. 
PRECONISATION (preconiatio, high 
commendation : Low Lat.), the ceremony 
which takes place at a consistory of 
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PREDELLA] 


cardinals at Rome, when an ecclesiastic 
is poporest by the Pope to fill the office 
| of bishop. To preconise formerly meant 
to summon into court, voce praeconts, by 
| the voice of the public crier. 
PREDELLA (a footstool: Jtal.), the 
row of little pictures often placed by the 
old masters at the foot of a large pic- 


ture. 

PREFET (Fr. from prefectus: Lat.), 
in France the chief civil official of a 
department, acting under the orders of 
the Minister for the Interior. The cor- 
responding official in Italy is styled 
Prefetto. 

PRESTER JOHN, a mythic king of 
the Middle Ages ruling in Abyssinia or 
Ethiopia. He was supposed to be a 
Christian and to derive his namo Pres- 
ter from priest as having converted his 
subjects. 

PRIMULACE2S, in Botany, a natural 
order of plants, with monopetalous 
flowers, containing some ornamental gar- 
den plants (primula, polyanthus, auricula, 
cyclamen, &c.), aud some well-known 
wild plants (the primrose, cowslip, 
pimpernel, &c.), but none of any marked 
utility. The Chinese primrose, Primula | 


Sinensia, is much cultivated. Polyan- | 
thuses are distinguished by ardeners | 
into pin-eyed when the pistil projects 


and the stamcns are very short, and 
thrum-eyed when the pistil is very 
short and the stamens conspicuous. 

PROLETARIAN. The sixth and 
puvorest class of the citizens of Rome, in 
the constitution ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, were called proletarii, because 
their only means of aiding the state wus | 
by their offspring (p7cles). At present 
the term proletarian is applied to the 
class of work-people without capital. 

PRONAOS (pro, before; naos, & 
temple: Gr.), that part of a temple 
which projected in front of the rest, 
forming what we now call a portico. 

PROPZEDEUTICS (propuideucin: 
Gr), preliminary instruction ; prepara- 
tory science. 

PROPYLAA (propulaion, a porch or 
portico: Gr.), the entrance to a Greek 
temple consisting of an enclosure flanked 
by buildings with a great gateway. 
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PROTOPLASM (protos, first; plasma, 
material for moulding: Gr], a nitro- 
genous, hydro-carbon compound, form- 
ing the raw material of all animal 
structure. It is a formless mass of 
granules and slimy matter, possessing 
the vital properties of assimilation, irrit.o- 
bility, and reproduction. Itis the most 
elementary of all organic substances. 
The contents of animal cells usually cou- 
sist of protoplasm. Sarcode, of which 
some minute animals entirely consist, is 
composed of protoplasm, [See AMUZBA 


(St). 

PSYCHROMETER (psuchros, cold; 
metron, measure: Gr.), a name some- 
times given to the combination of ther- 
momcters with wet and dry bulbs em- 
ployed for ascertaining the quantity of 
moisture in the air at the time of ubser- 
vation. One bulb being kept moist, the 
mercury falls to a point depending upon 
the amount of evaporation, and that 
again depends on the temperature and 
the quantity of moisture already in the 
air. The readings of the thermometer 
and that having the dry bulb afford 
data for poleing: tie problem, Such a 
combination of instruments is known on 
the Continent as August’s Psychro- 
meter, and in England as Masou's 
gr AM 

"TERYLOGRAPHY (pteruz,a plum: ; 
graphe, writing: Gr.}, the study of the 
development, growth, arrangement, &c., 
of the plumage of birds. 

PURBECK STONE, an ash grey 
sandstone, quarried at Purbeck in Dor- 
setshire, and much cmployed by London 
builders. 

PUSHTOO, the language of the 
Afghans, one of the Iranic tongues. 

PYRAMIDION (little‘pyramid : Gr.), 
the pyramidal top or termination of an 
ohelisk. 

PYRHELIOMETER (pur, fire ; hetios, 
the sun; and metrun, measure: Cr.), an 
instrument devised by Pouillet for 
measuring the amount of heat radiated 
from the sun. He computed that the 
heat reccived annually by the earth from 
the sun would be sufficient to melt a 
eae of ice 98) fect thick surrounding our 
“lobe. 


G 
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QUALITATIVE, QUANTITATIVE. 
These words are frequently employed in 
speaking of chemical analysis. The for- 
mer signifies that the mere presence of a 
particular body is sought or has been 
ascertained ; the latter that its absolute 





or proportionate ‘quantity is the object 
of research. 

QUANTIFICATION OF THE PRE- 
DICATE, in Logic, the attaching some 
word or mark to the predicate of an 
affirmative proposition to indicate that 
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it is applicable to something besides the 
subject ;@A other words, when the predi- 
cate ia undistributed. For instance, by 
the proposition, All horses are quadru- 
peds, it is not intended to assert that the 
attribute of possessing four legs is con- 
fined to horses. To mark this limita- 
tion of meaning, Sir William Hamilton 
of Kidinburgh, proposed to add the word 
some, and to write the proposition in th 

way: All horses are some quadrupeds. 

GUSERY. (curve, square: /r.), a pane 
of ylass. 

QUATERNARY EPOCH § (quater. 
narius, four: Lat), in Geology, the 
modern epoch which commenced at the 
close of the Tertiary period, and now 
exists. It is often termed Postpliocene. 


QUATERNIONS, CaLouLus oF 
(quater, four times: Lat.), a Symbolical 
Geometry invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, of Dublin, depending upon four 
irreducible geometrical elements. ‘It 
is only now Degeine to be under- 
stood,’ says Mr. W. Spottiswoode, ‘and 
has not yet received all the applica- 
tions of which it is doubtless capable. 
It must always hold its position as an 
original discovery, and as a representa- 
tive of one of the two great groups of 
generalised algebras, viz., those the 
squares of whose units are respectively 
negative unity and zcro, the common 
origin of which must still be marked 
on our intellectual map as an unknown 
region.’ 


R 


RA, the Egyptian god of the sun, re- 
presented somctimes in the human form 
with the flesh coloured red, bearing on 
the head the sun's disc encircled by the 
viper or urseus, the type of dominion ; 
sometimes by a hawk-headed man sur- 
mounted by the atf or high conical cap 
flanked by ostrich feathers; somctimes 
by a male sphinx or a hawk. 

RACHIS (rachis, tho spine: Gr.), in 
Botany, the general axis of inflorescence, 
that is, the primary axis of a spike or 
raceme of flowers ; also, the stem of the 
frond of a fern above the stipe or stalk. 

RADIOLARIA, a division of the Rhi- 
gopoda. The animals are marine, and 
of a low type of organisation. Some 
species are simple, others compound ; 
some have neither spicula nor shell, 
whilst others have either silicious spiculw 
or silicious shells. The PoLYCysTINA, 
whose beautiful fossil shells are well 
known to microscopists, belong to the 
Radiolarians. 

RADIOMETER (radius, a ray; melron, 
measure : or an apparatus invented by 
Mr. W. Crookes, consisting of vanes of 

th, each blackened on one side whilst 

right on the other, mounted on arms 
attached to a movable axis, and cn- 
closed in a glass vessel from which the 
air is exhausted as much as possible. 
When exposed to the light the axis car- 
rying the vanes begins to revolve, It 
was at first thought that the motion was 
caused by the action of light, and hence 
the apparatus was styled a Light Mill; 
but it was afterwards found that the 


motion is due to the action of heat on 
the molecules of attenuated air still left 
inside the glass, on these coming into 
contact with the blackened discs, or, as 


it has been expressed, the repulsion of 
the discs results from radiation due to 
an action of thermometric heat betwecn 
the surface of the moving body and the 
case of the instrument through the in- 
tervention of the residual air. Mr. 
Crookes afterwards devised a form in 
which the heater is stationary and the 
cooler rotates. This he called an Otheo- 
scope (otheo, I propel; scopein, to see: 


Yr). 

RAMBUTAN (hairy fruit: Malay), the 
fruit of a tree cultivated in the East 
Indies, the Nephelium lappaccum, nat. 
order Sapindaceew. The fruit is about 
the size of a small plum; it grows in 
clusters, is red and hairy outside with a 
semi-transparent white pulp, which con- 
taing a subacid juice. o the same 
genus belong two esteemed Chinese 
fruits: the Leechee, which is produced by 
the Nephelium Litchi; and the Longan, 
the Long-yen, or Dragon’s eye, of the 
Chinese, the N. longer. 

RANCHEROS (Span.), the cattle- 
breeding people of Mexico, who are ex- 
cellent horsemen. They are so termed 
from their residences called ranchos. 

RANGE FINDER, in military affairs, 
an apparatus for discovering the dis- 
tance of an object from the gun in order 
that the proper charge of powder may 
be used. There are Many contrivances 
for this purpose. 

RAPPISTS, the followers of George 
Rapp (d. 1847). a German enthusiast who 
settled in the United States, and founded 
the colony known as Harmony, near 
Pittsburg. 

RAPTORES (raptor, a robber: Lat.), 
an order of birds of prey, including 
eagles, falcons, hawks, owls, &. They 





REACTION] 
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have powerful hooked beaks and talona, 
and & strength of wing. They are 
divided into diurnal 

eyes directed sideways, and nocturnal | 
birda of prey with eyes directed for- | 


wards. 
REACTION, a word borrowed from 
the French to signify chemical action 
RECTIFICATION, in Mathematics, 
the ascertainment of a straight line cqual 
in length to a given curve. 
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id withdrawal of the hand if suddenly 
cked. Theee and similar egtions arc 





: r 
birds of prey re Bolieved to be stimulated through the 


spinal cord and the base of the brain in 
connection with it, without involving the 
rest of the brain. 

RELAY, in Electric Telography, an a 
paratus which, on receiving a feeb 
current from a distance brings into the 
njrouit a much stronger current derived 
from a battery on the spot) Relays are 


REOTILINEAL FIGURE, one that , employed in the course of long lines which 


ix hounded a Straight lines. 
LEED PI 


niuins, a pipe furnished iiternally with 


} could not otherwise be worked through 
F, in organs and harmo- | from end to end —or when currents arrive 


at a station too much onfechled to indi- 


an elastic inetal plate called the tongue, , cate their purpose clearly without assist- 


attached at one end and free at the 
other. By its vibrations it alternately 
opens and closes an apcrture through 
which the wind is driven and s0 pro- 
duces a musical note 

REFLEX ACTIONS, in Physiology, 
are those motions of our bodics which 
answer to a stimulus without the inuter- 
vention of the will (being therefore auto- 
matic andinvoluntars }, such as the action 
of the heart, the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the chest in breathing, and the 


ance. 

RELIQUARY, a case or frame, often 
richly ornamented, for holding the relics 
of saints preserved in Roman Catholic 
churches. 

REPOUSSEE WORK (ceurrerepoussee: 
| Fv.), ornamental mctal-work in low re- 
‘ lief, produced by beating the design up 
;from the back hy uncans of a punc 

and hammer, The work can be after- 
wards finished by chasing or other pro- 


' cess. 





S 


SACCHAROMETER. [Sce p. 654.] In 
order to dctermine the quantity of sugar 
in cane or beetroot juice, instruments 
have been invented by which the test of 
polarised light can be employed in place 
of or in addition to the use of a density 
apparatus, 

SACHEM, the chief of a tribe of North 
American Indians. 

SAKTI, a spirit distilled from rice by 
the Japanese, who drink it hot out of 
small cups 

SALICYLIC ACID is the oxide of a 
compound salt-radical called salicyl, 
which is composed of carbon, hydroyen, 
and oxygen. Itisin the form of white 
prisms which have a sweetish-sour taste, 
and are only feebly soluble in water. It 
may he obtained from the volatile oil 
distilled from the flowers of the common 
mealow sweet (Spiraa wlmaria) or from 
Sanicrn. When exposed to astrong quick 
heat it decomposer into carbonic acid and 
hydrate of phenol. Itisa powerfulantiscp- 
tic, and is employed for this purpose. The 
salicylate of soda is employed In medicine. 

SAMARIUM, a metal lately discover- 
ed by M,. Lecoq de Boisbaudran in Sa- 
MARSKITE, 

SAMARSKITE, a mineral found in 
North Carolina, remarkable for contain- 
ing the earths of seven rare metals, viz., 


Yttria, Erbia, Terbia, Philippia, De 
cipia, Thorina, and Samaria. 

SARACENTIO or MOORISH AROHLI. 
TECTURE, a peculiar style which re- 
ceived its greatest development in Spain, 
where many beautiful examples are stil) 
to be seen. It is chiefly characterised 
by the horseshoe arch, the slender pro- 
portions and the great number of the 
pillars, and the profusc use of geometri- 
cal ornamentation in mosaics, reliefs, 
and fretwork upon floors and wall sur- 
faces. A combination of this style with 
Gothic came to be formed which is very 
different from the Gothic of Northern 
Europe. The cathedral at Palermo is 
often cited as an example. 

SARACENS (Saraceni in medimval 
Lat.), the name given by the Crusades. 
to their Mohammedan enemies, whether 
Turks, Moors, or Arabs. 

SATIN SPAR, the name given to a 
fibrous variety of kypsum which when 
polished has a satiny lustre, and is 
worked up into beads aud other orna- 
meutal articles. The name is also applied 
to a fibrous variety of carbonate of e 
for a similar reason. 

SATIN WOOD, an ornamental wood 
used for furniture; that from Ceylon is 
the wood of the Chloroxylon Swictenia, 
nat, order Cedrelacee, West Indian satin- 
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wood comes chiefly from the Bahamus, 


and is now preferred to the East Indian. 
- ia the*produce of some species of 
4 . 


SATRAP (satrapes: Gr.), the governor 
of # province in the ancient Persian 
e1npire, 
SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. 
These are the East and North German, 
the extinct Gothic, the Old Norwegian, 
and the modern Swedish, Norwegia 
and Danish; and they form a branch 
of the German group of the Indo-Kuro- 
pean tongues. The oldest of the Scandi- 
navian languages is the Old Norwegian, 
only spokcn in some of the remote 
valleys of Norway and in Iceland, 
whither it was taken in the ninth cen- 
tury. Scandinavia was the name given 
by the Romans to this northern part of 
Europe. 

SEMOLINA (a small seed: Ital.), a 
name given to several ditfercnt articles: 
w preparation of wheaten flour similar 
in substance to macaroni and vermi- 
eclli; the hard parts of wheat left un- 
ground after passing through the mill; 
the seeds of & grass called Poa or Gly- 
cred Juatans, Senola is said to be the 
gluten of wheat. 

SERENE (ccrenissimus or serenitas : 
Lat.), a title first given in Germany under 
tle form Durchlaucht in 1375, when the 
Emperor Karl 1V. bestowed it on the 
electors. In the course of time it was 
given to other reigning princes. 

SHEERS, in Engineering, an appa- 
ratus employed instead of a crane tor 
lifting heavy bodies. It consists essen- 
tially of two inclined spars or beams 
meeting above the lifting chains working 
between them. 

SHILLING. The following table will 
show the value of this coin at different 
periods of our history. Until the year 
1300 a pound of silver was coined into 
20 shillings, whilst at the present day it 
is coined into 66. 


1066 ....£1 0 0{1527 ....£2 0 0 
1300 .... 1 0 3)1513..... 2 8 0 
1349 .... 1 2 641560 .... 3 0 0 
1356 .... 1 5 0/1600 .... 3 2 0 
1421 .... 110 0/1816 .... 3 6 0 
1404 .... LAT 6 


SILLNTUOISM, the ancient religion of 
the Japanese, and atill the State rcli- 
gion, but Buddhism and the doctrines 
of Confucius have been largely adopted 
by the people It mainly consists of a 
belief in spirits. 

SINGHALESE, the race forming the 
wrincipal part of the inhabitants of Cey- 
on. The rofess Buddhism. 

SINOLOGUE (F7r.), or SEINOLOGIST 
(Since, the Chinese: Lat.), a person learned 
in the language aud literature of China. 

SIREN (a sea nymph in Grecian my- 

| thology), in Acoustics, an instrument in- 


_ 
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vented by Cagnard de Latour for count- 
ing the vibrations of a body producing 
a musical note. The principle depends 
on obtaining a series of notes from it 
by means of air driven through the holes 
in a circular plate which is thereby made 
to revolve. The number of revolutions 


in a given time increases with the pitch 
of the sound emitted. An axis attached 


to the revolving plate is connected with 
&@ counting apparatus. A note being ob- 
taincd from it in unison with the note 
whose vibrations are to be counted is 
then obtained from it by working a pair 
of bellows (the unison heing ascertained 
by the operator’s ear), and the number 
of revolutions caused by the particular 
note in a given time is given by the 
counting apparatus. The name Siren 
was fancifully given to the apparatus 
}wcaune sound can be produced by forc- 
ing water through it as well as air. 

SLAG WOOL, a fibrous material made 
from the slag of iron furnaces by driving 
steam or air against a thin current of it, 
when in a melted state. Itcan be woven 
into sheets which are used for coating 
steam boilers, the substance being a bad 
conductor of heat. Delicate glassy fibres, 
very similar to slag wool, are spun by the 
wind from drops of lava in the crater 
of Kilauca at the Sandwich Islands, 
where it is termed Pele’s Hair, Pele hay- 
ing been the goddess of fire in the days 
of idolatry. Analysis shows that it has 
almost the samine composition as a basalt 
or dolerite. 

SLAVS, a race which entered Meesia 
and Thrace, from the north in the fifth 
century. The original Slavonic language, 
a branch of the Indo-European family 
of tongues, has now seventeen diffcrent 
dialects. Russian, Polish, Servian, 
Czechian, Bulgarian, &c. 

SLIDE VALVES, the valves or moving 
plates which alternatcly open and close 
the orifices by which the steam enters 
and escapes from the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. 

SNAKE ROOT, the root of a plant, 
Polygala senega, nat. order Polugalacee. 
[See SENECA Toor.) Other North 
American plants belonging to the genus 
Aristolochia, are also called SNAKE 


Roor. 

SNAKE WOOD [see p. 693], abcauti- 
ful red wood, variegated with black spots 
and marks, obtained in tropical South 
pa It is used chiefly for walking 
sticks. 

SOAP-BERRY, the hard black secd 
of the Sapindus saponaria, a tree belong- 
ing to the nat. order rag aarti & 
native of South America. The fruit is 
of the size of a cherry, and its pulp can 
be used instead of ain in washing linen. 
The seeds are worked up into buttons 
and beads by the Spaniards. 

SOCIN 8, a religious sect, the 
followers of Fausto Socino, an Italian, 

















SOROSIS] 
born at Siena in 1539. He taught that 
J<sus Christ had no existence previous 
to his miraculous birth, and that al- 
though he was deserving of the greatest 
reverence for his teaching and his acts, 
and as being the appointed medium he- 
tween God and man, he uecither claimed 
nor possessed the divine pature The 
modern Unitarians have embraced most 
of the tenets of Socino 

SOROSIS (seroe, a cluster Gr), in 
Botany, the name given to a compound 
frunt farmed of a amke of flowers which 
grow together al beeome succulent 
The pine apple and mulberry atford cx 
amples of a sorosia In the latter fruit 
tie calyc.s of many flowers growing close 
t “ether become succulent and Ins cat the 
pencarp anid seeds 

SOTHIAC PERIOD, Tuk, was uscd 
Ly the ancient Egyptians, and consisted 
of 1461 wandering ycars of 365 days, or 
1470 Sxed y¢ars of 365, days 

SOUND [See p 98 } Alitheconditi ms 
as to the transunission of suund throw oh 
the atmosphere are not yet fully under 
stood, and acveral facts are «till wating 
forexplanation bor instance, when ip 
the course of some expenments @ guu 
was tired a¢ Montlory, it was heard at 
Villwgatf, whilst a gun fircd at the same 
time at Villejuif was maudible at Mont- 
kerry ‘Then sound os usually heard 
farther mith the wind than againat ft 


but mn what manner the audibrhts ee 


sound 18 inercaded or dttninmiahed by the 


action of the wind is net at preesnt continuous wath dines from the re 
Again, the mereasc of acress it 
by wind will some | soledior li guid body wsef a biayhe fret ra- 


Charly detined 
au litakity produc: 
tmes reach & sera) hundrods per cent, 


when the velocit. of the wind hag only | 


increased vue per esnt Suund aw often 
heard better across the wind than with 
wt, and it is tho ight that there occurs 


sometiuing ataloy ois to the refraction of; much light aa it abeurba 


hight Professor ©) Ra ynolda has shown 
that raya of sonml in traversing the 
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the most heat rays and the fewest actinic 
rays, whilst the violet end haa she fewest 
heat raya and the most co rays, 
thcre being a gradual transition In both 
respects from one to the other It is 
found, moreover, that heat rays are 
thrown beyond the visible red end, and 
actinic rajs beyond the visible violet 
end Jn the latter case by careful mani- 
ulation part of the spectrum beyond 
the violet may be rendered faintly visible, 
and then it is secn to be of a lavender 

cy tint, and to be crossed hy dark lines 
tke the more luminous part of the 
spectruin The luminosity of this part 
of the spectrum is very weak on account 
of the absorption wiieh the rays suffor 
in traversing our atmosphere ny a 
continnous spectrum is meant ane like 
the solar spectrum where the colours 
mit and pass aucceasively one inte 
another A discontipnous apectrum is 
one camposed of separate bands or 
hors with blank spaces tautween The 
former kind of apectruin is given by 
an incandescent selado oor liquid. the 
latter by a glowiny vapour, whether a 
perinancnt gas or derived from a vola 
head sobdo or liquid) Such a vapeur 
affords a spectrum of bright lincs peculings 


‘toot, se that it can be recognised when 


ever the Hnes make thar appt aranc: 

When an tucandesci mt solid or thud: fs 
seen through a glowiag abwerbent vapour, 
the syaectrum from the solid cr baud a4 
‘Ehewe Tunes willbe dark wf the 
tun than the vapour, and liight i the 
vapour bas the higher tamperatare Tf 
the eolid or Tfquid body and the vaganur 
hav: the saune teapporature, tlie Mes will 
vanish because the vapour will cniat as 
The spectrum 
of the vlectric spark ia a daight line, one 
made up of the spectra of the vapours 


atmosphere are usually bent upwar ia; ntween which ant through whieh the 


owing to th: fact that sound travels spark passes 


faster iu warin than in cold air, irresp ¢ 
tive of density Now as the air la usually 


Hy subjecting the vapour 
operated upon to prosurc, the linet, m 
the case of some chonncabeh munts, apg 


mon i 


Warmcat near the gruunil, the lower part) thickened, and in thi caae of otbens, orm 
of the wave front will advance faster increased in numixr By varvin, the 
than the upper part, and asthe direction | pressure or ingquaing the temps rature, 
of advance is always perpendicular to ' different pes can be obtained from 
the front, it will be bent upwaids in ao the samceleiment Thus, in the case of 
curve whose radius will be ahout twenty ' tron, thy Jincs mas be Inercased from ane 
oe the difference of temperature to 46), and in the cage of caletun tie 


wholly distinct 44¢ctra have bean obtain 
SPECTRUM, SPECTRUM ANALY cal, on: pertalning to a low, the other to 
BIS [bee pp 700,701) In producing the ahigh temperature ‘dhe fargent draw- 
sular spectrum by means of a ginas priam, ingotthesolarspe trun that hashitherte 
ff the refracting edge of the priam 14 been obtained was thirty metres long, 
turn dd towards the ground, then the from A to H, and It comprised 400 Hors 
Vinket cn of the apectrum will be at the ; Some results obtained by means of the 
top and the redendatthe bottom This) spectroscope are stated under SUN and 
fyvows that the red rays are the least, NEKU LS 
F frangible of the visible apectrum, anid la ria Aa Tbreatho: Lat; 
tir violet rays the moat refrangible By | meron, & measure (/r.), an apparatus for 
tinploying a thermupile aud sensitised | measuring the quantity of alr given cut 


hed etree ae nm le ~ ~_ + eee a on 
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aceon bc eee Nati tac Si ama aac came. Eeeaed | See 
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by the lungs after taking in a long breath. 
It is employed by medical men to ascer- 
tain the lugg capacity of a patient. 
SPIRULA (alittle coil: Lat.),in Zoology, 
= Fenus of ten-armed cuttle-fishes fur- 
nished with a shell which is almost covered 
by the body. The shell is small, white, 
and many chambered, curled into a flat 
tpiral. It is thrown by thousands on 
some islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ocvans, but only five specimens of the 
animal have been secn by naturalists. 
SPLINT, a hard excrescence which 
formes on the shank bone of a horse. 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
All the evidence hitherto adduced in 
support of the hypothesis of what is 
popularly termed spontaneous genera- 
tion has been shown to be valueless, but 
it has not by any means been proved, 
and it would be very difticult to prove, 
that the lowest forma of life may not be 
naturally gencrated when the suitable 
jnorganic materials are brought together 
under suitable conditions of temperature, 
pressure, &c , in places not casily acces- 
sible to direct observation—at the bottom 
of the ocean, for instance. 
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SQUASH, the name given in the United 
States to the numerous varieties of pump- 
kin, Cucurbita melopepo, cultivated for 
table ure. 

STAFF, in Music, the five horizontal 
lines on or between which the notes are 
placed. 

STANNITE (stannum, tin: ZLat.), an 
ore of tin, the oxide. 

STICHOMETRICAL (stichos, a rank or 
ow: Gr.), a term applied to an arrange- 
ment according to the subject-matter, 
not alphabetical. ° 

STIGMARIA (stigana, a mark or spot: 
Gr.), the roots of fossil trees belonging to 
the genus Sigillariu, characteristic of the 
Carboniferous period, and believed to be 
related to Cycads. Stigmariw were long 
thought to be distinct plants until the 
roots were discovered in connection with 
the stems of Sigillauria. The peculiarmark- 
ings on the roots gave origin to the name, 

STILUS (ZLat,), the small iron rod em 
ployed by the Romans for writing upon 
tablets coated with wax. One end was 
sharp for tracing the letters, and the 
other end was made broad for erasing, 


We are not | when desirable, what had been written. 


to conclude, because proof has not so far | Hence Horace recommends a writer for 


heen produced, that it cannot be pro- 
duced at some future time. So to con- 
clude would be bad reasoning, of a 
character which the progress of geology 
and astronomy has again and again ex- 
posed, The hypothesis of spontaneous 
gcneration is nut of the nature of a 
superstition, but Is a purely physical one, 
ayalost which there is no @ priont wipossi- 
hility. In the present state of science it 
14 rather one to be styled probable. Proof 
of the fact is wanting, and that is nll. On 
the one hand, the fact is not to be asserted 
without full and complete proof; on the 
other, it is not to be declared an tmpossi- 
bility because it hag not yet been 
proved, 

SPORES, Restina, the oogonia or 
gerros of minute parasitic fungi, auch as 
the potato fungus, the Phylophthora in- 
fistana of botanists. After being fecun 
dated by the emaller bodies called an- 
theridia, they are rendered capable at 
the end of a period of rest to germinate 
and produce new fungus threads which 
apread through the tuber and render it 
useleas, or to form minute movable 
spgrules or zouspores containgd in cases. 

UARES, LAW oF INVERSE, & law 
applying to light, beat, sound, and other 
physical phenomena, which is thus ex- 
pressed: The intensity of the light, &c., 
revelyed from any source varivs inversely 
ai the square of the distance. 

SQUARES, Metnon or LEAST, one 
of the most useful applications of the 
oatculus of prohabilities, the object be- 
ing to obtain the most probable reault 
from a number of observations which 
have given differcnt resulta though all 
ard believed to be equally trustworthy. 


the public to turn his stilus frequently. 
Vhe stilus was therefore au ancient pen, 


j and the word came in time to signify 
; the composition or manner of writing; 
| whence our word 
| STURCHIOMETRY { foicheion, a first 


style, 


principle: Gr}, that branch of Chemistry 
which is concerned with the laws of the 
comimnation of bodies hy weight and 
volume. {See AFFINITY | 
| STOMATA (mouths: Gr.), in Botany, 
minute openings through the epidermis 
i of the leaves ot plants. The opening is 
{ustally between a pair of semi-lunar 
ices. It is supposed that the ottice of 
; the stomata is to regulate the evapora- 
, tion from the chlorophyll of the leaf, 
» becoming Jarger or less according to the 
, hyyromctrical state of the atmmusphere, 
| STONE AGE, in Anthropology, that 
period in the history of a people when 
' their only cutting implements were made 
' of flint, obsidian, or otherstone, Ancient 
implements of this kind are often found 
in caves or buried in river gravel in 
various parts of Europe. ‘Two periods 
have been distinguished. In the earlier 
. (termed pulaolithic, from palaro,, ancient, 
and lithoa, a stone: Gr.), the implements 
were rudely made by a simple chipping 
of the stone without any attempt to 
make the surface even. In the later 
they were rubhed smooth, and these are 
termed nevltthic (neor, new: Gr.). Some 
races have cmerzed from their stone age 
loug ago, others are still living in it, 
When the use of bronze was discovered 
stone implements ceased to be made. 
STREAM LINES, THEORY oF, in 
Shi Ducting. anew mathematical SOY 
worked out by Mr. W. Froude, iz regar 
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to the resistance encountered by ships SUFFICIENT REASON, PRINCIPLE 
when moving in the water. ‘The whole | or. This so-called law or principle 
f-anework of thought Wa which the | affirms that certain condidions attend 
search for improved forms is universally | every fact and event, constituting the 
directed, consists of ideas, which, if the reason why they exist or have happened, 
theory of stream lines is true, are abso- | It was put forward by Leibnitz to 
lutely delusive and misleading.’ The | explain moral necessity, by which he 
only cattses of resistance to the motion | understood the mind selecting the best 
of @ ship through water are, first, sur- | or following the strongest inclination. 
face friction, which in the case of large SUFFIX (sub, under; pexwen, to at- 
ships is by much the largest item tach: Lat.), an addition to the end of a 
seconlly, the mutual friction of the | word {indicating sume change in the 
particles of water, and this is only felt | meaning. Thus, in heirship, childhood, 
when there are features sufficiently ; boldness, freedom, the last syllable in 
abrupt to cause eddies, so that it may | each is a suffix. 
be neglected in any well-designed ship ; SUMMUM BONUM (the highest 
and, thirdly, wave resistance, the data ' good: BL that the discovery and ac- 
for determining which, must be obtained | quisition of which ought to he the great 
by direct experiment with different | end and aim of life. Plato and Aris- 
forms to ascertain its amount for each totle thought that the highest happiness 
form, the experiments being directed to | of man was pauesop hy or the pursuit of 
discover the wave resistance of all varie- / truth, and that was only attainable by 
ties of water-line cross section, and | the practice of justice and virtue. But- 
proportion of lenxth, breadth, and depth, | ler and others make virtue not happincss 
60 as to give comparative results of dif- | the highest object of man. 
ferent forms, as well as the uwbsvlute SUN. Thissplendid body haying becn 
results of each. ‘In order to reduce ; very closely scrutinised by many obser- 
wave resistance, we should make the vers, much new information has been 
ship ey long On the other hand to | gathered as to his constitution, though 

t 

{ 








reduce the surface friction, it must be ' much still remains to be learned. It 
made comparatively short, s0 a8 to di-' was formerly supposed that the sun's 
minish the surface of webbed skin. | body was dark, but surrounded by a 
Thus endeavour must be made to recon- | glowing atmosphere, the photosphere, 
cile contlicting methods of improvement; | and that the maculw were cavities in 
and to work out the problem in any | that atmosphere through which the 
given case, we require to know actual ; body was secn. But it is now thought 

uantities.’” As to what has been called | that the mass of the sun is in a fluid, if 
direct head resistance, the notion is | not a gasevus, state, and hotter than the 
declared to be a complete delusion, for surrounding atmosphere. By the con- 
it can be shown that there is no opposing | stant use of the spectroscope there have 
force due to the inertia of the watcr on | been detected in him the metals irvn, 
the area of the ship's way. Indirectly | zinc, copper, aluminium, sodium, eve 
the water causes resistance to a ship at | nesium, cobalt, nickel, calcium, chromi- 
the surface, because the pressures due to , um, titanium, and manganese, all in the 
it make waves; but to a submerged | gaseous condition, as well as the gases 
body, or to the submerged portion of a | hydrogen and oxygen. The latter gas 
ship, no resistance will be caused by the | was for long unrecognised, and it is 
inertia of the water which is pushed {| supposed to keep for the most part below 
aside. The theory of stream lines shows | the visible surface. There is also a 
that a submerged body, if moving | bright line, kuown as No. 1474, amongst 
through a perfect fluid at uniform specd, | the dark lines of the preceding bodies, 
would encounter no resistance whatever. | This bright line has been attributed to 

STRIGIL (strigulis: Lat.), @ scraper | an unknown metal, for which the name of 
made of horn or metal employed by , hellum has been propoee” but some 
bathers for removing the impurities of | possicinte believe it to be a line of 
the skin. It is often seen in the hands | ydrogen, It has been found that the 
of athletes in ancient works of sculp- ; suns spots have a proper motion, thse 
ture. nearer the solar equator moving more 

SUBJECT, OBJECT, terms employed | rapidly than those which sare more 
in Mental Science to denote the mind, | distant. Moreover, it bas been dis- 
self, or ego, and the external world orthe | covered that the spots are attended 
non-ego. Thoughts and volitions, plea- | with periodica) changes, the cause of 
sures and pains, are subjective ; are part | which is not known. These changes are 
of ourselves. Whatever comes to us believed by some to correspond with 
through our senses, the impressions | variations in magnetic declination, in 
derived from those things that seem to ; auroras, in the number of cyclones, and 
be external to us, are hoe in rainfall, and it is thought that the 

SUDATORIUM (LZat.), a room in a| evidence points to ® common cycle. 
Roman bath where the air was heated | It has even been suggested that com- 
to cause perspiration. mercial crises have relation to the aun’s 
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spot periods. With regard to the sun's 
envelopes Be sy begin ‘with the atmo- 
sphere, wh extends some or 
miles from the surface, and contains the 
vapourous metals already mentioned. 
Above this is the Chromosphere, or more 
properly Chromatoaphere, called also the 
Sterra, with a thickness of from 6000 to 
7000 miles, outside which is the Corona. 
The lower part of this is seen round the 
dark moon when an eclipse is total, a» 
a ring of pearly lustre crossed by radi- 
ating lines. In this region are seen 
those objects of irre form and 
position called flames, prominences, or 
proba beeen which are usually red, 
ut sometimes yellow or violet. These 
are out ts of incandescent hydrogen 
which reach to perhaps 100,000 miles 
from the sun’s surface. The corona 
extends to about a million of miles from 
the sun. Its structure is complicated, 
and the spectroscope shows that it is 
only pery gaseous, the rest consisting 
of incandescent solid or liguid bodies. 
Observations at different eclipses prove 
that it varies greatly in extent and 
structure. Beyond the corona long rays 
have been seen extending as far as five 
millions of miles from the sun. But 
this is not all, for there is ‘a softened 
luminosity’ which has been traced to 
the enormous distance of ten millions of 
roiles plone the zodiac, and this is 
thought to be part of the zodiacal light 
whose mysterious nature has long 
puzzled astronomers, The brilliancy of 
the sun's light at the earth’s surface is 
said to be equal to the light emitted by 
6774 candles at the distance of 134 
inches. It has been computed that the 
heat received by the earth from the sun 
in the course of a year would be suffi- 
cient to melt a layer of ice spread 
over the earth to the thickness of 32? 
yards. The sources from which the 
sun’s enormous heat is derived have 
often formed the subject of speculation. 
Some have thought that the heat may 


TABU, a mystical rite amongst the 
heathen Polynesians by which an object 
ig rendered sacred. Death or severe 
punishmont is the penalty for infringing 
tabu. The objects thus tected are 
panei ts Peover ot thechiefs. Captain 
J.E. Erskine thought, from the accounts 

ven of ita operation in the Fiji Islands, 

at although the services of a priest are 
sometimes called in to assist, tabu is in 
fact morescivilthan areligious ceremony, 
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he caused by the impingement of me- 
teoric bodies upon the sun. Helmholtz 
suggests that the heat may be produced 
by the contraction from cooling of the 
sun’s mass. The influence of this great 
luminary upon the earth is felt in three 
Ways: in consequence of his rotation 
and our rotation the magnetism of the 
earth and the meteorological conditions 
f our atmosphere are affected; then 
here is a cyclonic effect produced by 
the meteorological disturbances of his 
surface; and lastly, there are the 
effects of light and heat which are 
caused by the vibrations of his particles. 
‘It cannot be doubted,’ says Dr. Bal- 
four Stewart, ‘that a great generalisa- 
tion is looming in the distance, a mighty 
law, we cannot yet tell what, that 
reach us we cannot yet say when. It 
will involve facta hitherto inexpli- 
cable, facts that are scarcely received 
a3 such because they appear opposed | 
to our present Koowledse of their 
causes.’ 
SUNDEW. {See DROSERA.] | 
SYMPIESOMETER (sun, with; piezo, 
I press; metron, a measure: Cr.), & pecu- 
liar form of barometer consisting of a 
glass tube bent into a syphon shape, and 
containing air as well as a non-volatile 
fluid, usually glycerine. The varying 
rressure of the atmosphere causes the 

uid to rise or fall. The indications thus 
afforded need correction for the tempera- 
ture of the air at the time and place of 
the observation. 

SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, a name given 
to the three gcspels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, because they report the same 
ovents in nearly the same way, so that 
some critics are of the opinion that they 
were all based upon the same older docu- 
went; whilst the fourth gospel is marked 
by discrepancies and the introduction of 
new views. 

SYSTEMIO, in Medicine, whatconcerns 
the entire bodily system, not something 
mercly local 
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and that the fear of offending the chief, 
who alone has the power of laying on or 
removing it, rather than the gods, is the 
cause of its rigid observance. 

TACHYGRAPHY (‘achus, quick; gra- 


pie, writing: Gr.), a method of id 
Writing oF shorthand, pas 
T OKD the Indian name far 
the propietce of a talook or district, 
T IERINE ORANGE Tenner’: 
North Africa), a small orange with an 
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| easily separated rind growing on a amall- | land, and go excellent is the cpl rae 
jJeaved low tree much cultivated on the given he here, that*pupils are ats ted to it 

| shores of the Mediterranean. The rind m all parts of Europe. Véry little has 
has a strong but agreeable perfume, and | been done hitherto in this direction in 


\| the flesh is eweet and juicy. the wealthy empire of Great Britain, 
Eoerrey age (taxis, tension ; metron, | although technical schools are nowhere 
measure : an instrument ‘invented more needed 


‘by Mr. T. r% apo of New York, for} TELEOLOGY (telos, an end or pur- 
detecting and measuring minute varia- pose ; logos, a discourse: Gr.), the “doc- 
tions of pressure hy means of an electri tae’ of anual causes, or the argument 
current. Variously modified, it can be‘) that the purposiveness of things affords 
| employed to pede extremely small | proof of the existence of a Creator. 
dif erences of weight, heat, moisture, TELEPHONE (tele, far ont phonos, 
'| &c. It is founded upon the pro rty | sound: @r.), an apparatus for transmit- 
which carbon, in a state of fine division, | ting spoken words or other sounds to a 
possesses of varying ita resistance to the distance. Several contrivances have been 
{ | passage of electricity under very slight | devised for this purpose, the first having 
\' alterations of pressure. A button of | been that of a German named Reuss in 
'| carbon formed by compressing the black | 1861. Of the recent inventions, that of 
| deposit of penvleum lamp is placed in } Mr. Graham Bell may be selected for 
|| the circuit o electric current, and is | description. It consists of three parts, 
‘| subjected to the preasure of the body | two of which, the transmitting instru- 
ment and the receiving instrument, are 
exactly alike, and each may be used 
successively for the two purposes: Each 
; consists of a thin iron diaphragm, about 
1 two inches in diameter, held in a wooden 
} current is made to pass. The apparatus | ring. The intermediate portion of the 
thus forms a thermometer of marvellous apparatus is more complicated. There 
delicacy, and the inventor believes that | is, first, at the transmitting end, a bar 
| {t will show a difference of temperature magnet, which is adjusted so as to have 
as small as the 1-50,000th of a degree | one end brought very near to the iron 
eee diaphragm. To the other end of the 
TASMANIANS, the native people of | magnet is attached a bar of soft iron. 
Van Diemen’ 8 Land or Tasmania, the | This lies in the interior of a coil of wel!- 
'| last survivor of whom, an old woman, } insulated copper wire, the two ends of 
_ died in 1876. In many respects they which extend to the receiving instru- 
{ resembled the Australians, but differed | ment, wherever that may be. At the 
' from them in having crisp, almost woolly recciving end there is a precisely similar 
i hair in place of flowing and silky | arrangement of copper wire coiled round 
hair. ® bar of soft iron, which is attached to a 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, that in- | magnet, the end of the latter being 
struction which should succeed the ele- | brought close up to, without touching, 
nee teaching of the child in order | the iron diaphragm of the receiving in- 
repare him for the life of a handi-| strument It is to be understood that 
He tsman. Before he applies himself to | the wire of one coil forms a closed circuit 
the engrossing labours of the workshop, | with the wire of the other. Now all she 
1, & foundation of principle should be lai d arranged, the person who deslres to sen 
by which the practical details of his | a message from A to B, utters it to the 
business would be more easily learned | transmitting instrument, the diaphra, wen 
and better understood. And along with | of which at once begins to vibrate. 
| | principles should be taught various useful | every vibration it is thrown into contact 
arts, such as drawing and mental arith- | with the magnet, from which, by reason 
metic, which would be of service to him | of its elasticity, it immediately springs 
in every part of his career. Suchatech-| back In consequence of these makings 
nical education as is here referred to | and breakiugs of contact, currents of 
would not only render the recipient a | electricity are generated in the coilyand 
| better workman, but would make his | Hashed along the wire from A to B, 
work more pleasant and his life more | where the operation we have just de- 
enjoyable. In many Continental coun- | scribed is reversed. The electrical cur- 
tries schools have been established for | rent circulating in the coil at B has the 
| giving instruction, not only in the lower | effect of increasing the magnetism of the 
| et i of handicrafts, such as weaving, | enclosed bar. The diaphragm is thereby 
yeing, lace-making, watch-making, &c, pocndlaata attracted and =a free in exact 
nuttoa higher grade, such as engineering rrespondence with the apparatus at A. 
on its numerous branches. These higher The ¥: rations caused by ul e speaker at 
g ‘rade places of instruction are known as | A, in the sa there, are cnet 
olytechnic Sapapa ts or Technological | repeated in aphragm at B, and an 
Institutes. One of the best of them is | ear placed at the receivin toot 
at Zurich, tie poorcomas of Switzer- | will hear a repetition of the speaker's 
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whose increased or lessened weight, heat, 

i| &c, is to be measured. The greater the 
| pressure, the less is the resistance. The 
variations thus produced are indicated 

by a galvanometer through which the 
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words. The hearer may now in turn 
reply in same manner, when the ap- 
paratus at B becomes the transmitting, 
and that at A the receiving instrument. 
On consideration it will be seen, that 
in working the apparatus there are no 
fewer than eight transformations: (1.) 
the speaker's vocal chords cause the 
air to vibrate; (2.) the diaphragm then 
vibrates; (3.) the magnetism of the bar, 
is affected; (4) a current of electricity 
flows along the wire; (5.) the magnetism 
of the bar at the receiving end is affected ; 
.) the diaphragm at that end is thrown 
into vibration ; (7.) the air then vibrates, 
and lastly, (8.) the tympanum of the lis- 
tener's ear must vibrate before he can: 
receive the message. Mr. T. A. Edison 
has invented another form of telephone, 
which repeats the message much more 
loudly than the preceding, This latter 
invention, which is of more complicated 
construction, has been brought 
in London, where what is termed the 
Telephone Exchange has been estab- 
lished. By means of a central office an 
indefinite number of stations can be 
brought into connection one with an- 
other, and private conversation can be 
easily carried on by wires passing through 
this central office when the parties are 
ten or twelve miles apart. 

TEPIDARIUM (Zat.), a tepid bathing 
room in a Roman bath. 

TERRIER (terra, land: Lat.), a list of 
estates belonging to a manor, of holdings 

1 


to use 


under a landlord, and other similar lists 
connected with land. 

TESSERZ (Luat.), square blocks or 
tablets of stone or marble for pavements, 
mosaic work, &c. 

TETE-DE-PONT (bridge-head: Fr.), 
in the military art, the fortified post at 
the end of a bridge to prevent ab enemy 
crossing it. 

THAUMATURGY  (thaumatourgia : 
Gr.), the performance of what appears 
m ous; ina bad sense jugglers’ tricks. 

THERM (Lat.), hot spring, or hot 
baths, from the Greek thermos, hot. 

THERMO-DYNAMICS, the science 
connected with the conversion of heat 
into mechanical] work, or mechanical work 
into heat. The leading law is, that when- 
ever work is performed by the agency of 
rey age amount of heat disappears equal 
to Phe work performed, and that when- 
ever work is expended in generating heat, 
the heat so obtained is equal to the work 
expended. Carnot showed that it is by 
the transference of heat from a hotter to 
a colder body that mechanical work is 
performed, 

THRIPS, the gardeners’ name for a 
small insect that infests and injures 

lants under glass. It is black and shin- 

ng, with large prominent eyes, and is 
quick in its movements. It collects in 
numbers on the under sides of the leaves 
and of which it attacks the cuticle. It 
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ought to be carefully looked for, and 
destroyed as soon as it is found. 
THYMOL, in Chemistry, the homo- 
logue of phenol, or carbolic acid extract- 
ed from the oil of thyme and some other 


piace. It is a crystalline, nearly colour- 
ess body, dissolving with Ulty in 
water but readily in alcohol. It bas 


been found useful as a deodoriser of un- 
ealthy wounds, being preferable under 
some conditions to carbolic acid. 
TIDE LEVEL. ‘The mean tide leve} 
is an imaginary point equidistant at a 


given locality from the high and low. 


water marks of an entire lunation. For 
practical purposes it is assumed to be 
invariable, though ‘there are reasons to 
think that there are appreciable changes 
during the year. 

TIMBRE (¥Fr.), in Acoustics, is that 
peculiar character of sounds by which 
we distinguish for example the notes of 
@ violin from those of a harp, or one 
man's voice from another's. It is inde- 
pendent of the loudness or pitch, and is 
a consequence of the harmonics which 
accompan, the principal note. 

TMESIS (a division: Gr.), in Latin 
grammar, the separation of a word into 
two parts and the insertion of another 
word between them for metrical pur- 

oses. Thus the poet Ennius wrote, 

Saxo cere —comminuit— brum,’ for 
‘Saxo cerebrum comminuit’ (He smashed 
his brains with a stone). 

TONOMETER (tonos, @ musical note; 
metron, &® measure: Gr.), an apparatus 
for accurately measuring the number of 
beats per second made by a vibrating 
body such as a tuning fork. There are 
several inventions for this purpose. (See 
S1REN (St.).]J 

TOPE (sthupa, a mound or cairn: 
Sans.), & name given in India to tumuli, 
pillars, towers, &c., having a sacred or 
monumental character. They are some~- 
times large and elaborate architectural 
structures. 

TORPEDO, in military affairs, an iron 
vessel filled with an explosive material, 
and used both in attack and for defence, 
and either on land or under water. The 
explosive material is usually either sag 
cotton or dynamite. [See these articles. } 
Torpedoes are gc pe by electricity or 
by concussion. The Whitehead torpedo 
ig a narrow cigar-shaped weapon which 
is driven through the water by means of 
compressed air. The fish torpedo 1s 
another form which is similarly impelled 
but below the surface of the water. Both 
of these explode on rida any object. 
In the case of the latter, if it fails to hit 
it comes up to the surface, and a trigger 
guard renders it harmless, and at the 
same time enables it to be recovered. 

TORQUE or TORK (torques, a twisted 
neck-chain: Lat.), an ornament for the 


neck worn by the ancient Britons and 
Gauls, consisting of a chain composed of 
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interlaced rings. Titus Manlius, a hero 
of ancient Rome, the surname 
of taken the 


T atus from 
t ro bran the neck of a whom he 


had alain in battle. Torques are some- 
times coiled in a spiral, and then they 
are — arml. e the bronze elastic 
armiets found in taly, 

TOTEM WORSHIP, the worship by a 
clan of unciyilised people of some Be 
ticular animal or vegetable from which 
the clan takes a surname. 

TRACHE (Lat.), the tubes which 
penetrate through every part of the bodies 
of insects by means of continual ramifica- 
tions for the purpose of aérating the blood. 
They commence at the external openings 
called spiracles which are furnished with 
a kind of sieve very variously formed 
which prevente the entracce of dust. 


TGRIO-FINNIC TONGUES, a divi- 
sion of the ALTAIC (St.) languages spoken 
in Eastern Europe and Northern Agta, 
and comprising the Finn, Lapp, Magyar, 
and other dialects 

UHLANS, German cavalry, armed 
with the lance, sabre, and carbine. 

UNION JACK, the national flag of 
the United Kingdom. It consists of a 
combination of the red cross of St 
George on a white ground for England, 
the white saltire or crors of St. Andrew 
on a blue ground for Scotland, and the 
red cross of St. Patrick on a white 
ground for Ireland 

URTICATING ORGANS (urtica, a 
nettle: Lat.), organs for stinging pos- 
sessed by many water animals of low 
t For example, in the tentacles of 
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TRADE WINDS. [See p. 700.) The 
congequence of 





anti-trade winds are a 


north and south, and then returus 
to the equator and way 
towards the poles as a south-west win 
in the northern, and as a north-west in 
the southern hemiaphere. 
TRICHINIASIS or TRICHINOBSIA 
& arising from the presence of 
the microscople worm called Tricktna 
iralis, which taken into the body with 
the "flesh of a trichina-infested animal 
rapidly spreads into the whole muscular 
system. The pig is ant to be troubled 
with this disease, and hence the danger 
of eating pork not thoroughly cooked, 
The disease in man issometimes epidemic. 


rous minute capsules, each containing 
a coiled-up thread carrying at its tip a 
eplegie This can be darted forth at 


e will of the animal; and it is sup “1 
that its prey is thus attacked and ren- 
derod helpless. 


UTRICLE, PRIMORDIAL (utriculue, 
a skin bottle: Lat), in Botany, the 
membrane which lines the inside of a 
vegetable cell. The external coat of the 
cell is composed of a non-azotised sub- 
stance called CFLLULOSE. Inside there 
is at first a mucilaginous azotised matter 
called PROTOPLAS”® (‘¢), which in the 

rogress of growth forins a layer on the 
tage wall of the cell. This is the pum 
ordial utricle. As the process of ligniti- 
cation advances, the utricle disappears 
in consequence of its becoming inoor- 


the sea anemones there are lodged nume- | porated with the cell wall 


VALI or WALI, the governor of a 
sr A or potas in Turkey, ' 
NUS FLY-TRAP, a North Ameri- 

ean bog plant, the PDionewa muscipula 
of botanists, nat. order Droseraucee. It 
is one of the so-called CARNIVOROUS 
PLANTS ee The leaves are composed of 
two lobes with long hairs at their edges. 
There are some irritable bristle-like 
hairs on their surfaces, which secrete a 
fluid which forms # bait for insects. 


Vv 


a 


| When an insect touches these hairs, the 
lobes move upwards and the interlocking 
hairs hold it fast until it dies. 
VERA CAUSA (Lat.), aphrase applied 
| in reasoning as to the explanation of a 
'given phenomenon to any suggested 
, cause which is recognised as having a 
real existence in nature, and is not a 
| mere hypothesis or figment of the mind, 
VERST, a Russian measure of length 
| equal to 0621 of a British statute mile 
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VESIOA Ts badder: Zat.), in Medi 


val Art, the oval frame or glory pointed 
at each end, which surrounded the figure 
of Ohrist in’ painted windows, &o. {t is 


re ent a fish with 
Greek word tchthus (a 
fish), an anagram made of the first 
letters of the words signifying Jesus, 
Ch Son, God, Saviour (Jesoz, 
Chrtatos, uios, theos, sfoaihl 

VIKINGS, the ‘piratical Northmen 
or Normans who ravaged the coasts of 
Europe, from the ninth to the eleventh 
centaries. Some say that the word sig- 
nities warriors; others that it is derived 
from vic, a bay, the lurking-place of the 


robbers. 

VINEGAR PLANT, a fungus which 
has the property of setting up the acetic 
fermentation in a solution of sugar, and 
converting it into vinegar, if a smal) 
piece of the plant be placed therein. It 

as received a distinct vame from 
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{about 3500 feet), and 0°937 of a kilo- 


botanists (Mycoderma aceti), but it is suid | 


WAX, MINERAL, 6 foss}] hydrocarbon 


iruiiia dine ameneenteentaemnenenninen in nee cme re rn TT 
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to be really the vegetative form of the 
common blue mould Penicillium glaw 
cum, which is thought to be the repro- 
ductive form of the same vegetable. 
VISCOSITY (viscorus, : wde 
@ term to express a lens degree of mo- 
bility in the molecules of bodies than 
that possessed He fluids such as water. 
Treacle and liquid-glue are viscous bodies. 
VIS VIVA (living force: JLat.), in 
echanics, is the mechanical effect of 
& moving neds and is ascertained numeri- 
cally by multiplying the mass of the 
body by the square of the velocity. 
VOCAL HOLDS, two vibratile 
chords at the sides of the glottis, a slit- 
shaped opening in the LARYNX of mam- 
mals. The air striking against these 
bodies when in a state of vibration is the 
cause Of vocal sounds, whether the roar 
of a lion, the bark of a dog, or the speech 
of man. All the charms of a singer's 
voice depend upon these chords. p- 
tiles have no vocal chords, and conse- 
quently they can only hiss. 
Vv ANITE. [See CaouTcHoOUc.) 


surcs throughout the United Kingdom, 


of a brownish colour, found in bitumin- | and imposing a fine on every person who 


ous shale in Moldavia. It is allied to 
PARAFFIN, and haa been named ozoker- 
ite by mineralogists. 


a black colour, has been found in Utah 
U.S., America, This has been called 
ziet riskisite. 

WAX, VEGETABLE, Wax is yielded 
by some palm trees and some plants be- 
longing to the Myricacea, Artocarpacee, 
Terebinthacee, and Cucurbitacea. The 
palm wax of the Andes exudes from the 
trunk of a New Granada palm (Ceroxylon 
andicolum), and forms an article of com- 
merce. A Brazilian palm (Copernicia 
cerifera) affords the Carnauha wax, 
which is found coating the leaves with 
whive scales. Several species of Myrica 

rowing in North America, Africa, an 

‘hina, yield wax. Japan wax is the pro- 
duce of the fruit of the Rhus succedanea 
a small cultivated tree, and is exported 
in hard, white blocks. The Japanese 
make candles of it. The surface of the 
fruit of the White Gourd (Bentncasa 
certfera) is covered with a secretion 
known as Petha wax in India. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. An 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1878 (41 
& 42 Vict., ch. 49) for the purpose of en- 
forcing uniformity in weights and mea- 


| 





uses, or has in his possession for use, for 
trade a weight or measure which is not 


An extensive bed of the denomination of some Board of 
of a somewhat similar substance, but of ; Trade standard. 


ll trade contracts 
and dealings are to be in terms of Im- 
perial Weights and Measures defined in 
the Act, and all local or customary mea- 
sures and the use of heaped measures 
have ceased to be lawful. Exceptions 
are, however, made from the rule of 
avoirdupois weight, in the case of gold, 
silver, platinum, diamonds, and other pre- 
cious stones. Moreover, the old weights 
and measures employed by apothecaries 
remain untouched by the Act. @ 
bronze bar and platinum weight held by 
the Board of Trade in the Standards 
department continue to be the Imperial 
Standards of measures and weights, and 
the four copies, one at the Mint, a second 
in the possession of the Royal Society, a 
third deposited at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, and a fourth lodged at the 
Royal Palace, Westminster, are to be 
decmed Parliamen Standards. 
WELWITSCHIA MIRABILIS, one 
of the most singular members of the 
vegetable kingdom, inasmuch as it only 
puts forth its two cotyledonary leaves, a 
striking case of arrested development, 
This uncouth plant belongs to the nat, 
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tropical Africa, to the south of the equa- 
tor, where it was discovered by Dr. Wel- 
witsch, It has a rough stem, never ex- 


ie foot in height, but varying 
a to age, from a few inches to 
five or six feet, at the top of which Its 
inconspicuous flowers are annually put 
forth on small branches. ss 
WINE. 
tion of wine in European countries has 
been estimated to amount to the follow- 


ing quantities (in gallons) :— 

France .. » «  « 1,225,090,000 

Peerueal ‘ ; ‘ enn 
ry o e e 693,003,000 

Austria-Hungary. . 498,300,000 

Ge ‘ 143,060,000 


rmapy : 
Switzerland . 


- .. .. 19,800,600 
Russia and European Turkic y 47,000,000 
Greece and Cyprus. . 25,000,000 
Roumania . 14,680,000 


Pare an eareae nn re ntinatiiannemnend 
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erder Gnetacea, and is a native of west 


The average yearly produg: 
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WINTER'S BARK, the bark of a tree 
Growing in South Ameri e Drimys 
Vinteri, nat. order Magnoliacer. The 
bark was firat brought to England in 
1579, from the Straits of Magellan, by 
Captain Winter. It is or was employed 
in medicine ag an aromatic stimulant. 
WOMBAT, or Urasine Opossum, one of 
the poucbed animals of Australia. There 
are three species, two of which are placed 
in the genus Phascolomys. The best 
known resembles a small bear in genera: 
appearance, and is about the size of a 
badger. It lives in the mountain near 
Port Jackson. and only issues from its 
burrow at night. 
WORK, MecHanican, is exhibited 
by the displacement of a body by means 
of force, and is represented numerically 
by 1nultiplying the force by the displace- 
ment it pregec? in its point of applica- 
tion. The Foor-Pounp (St.) is taken as 
the unit of work 


XY 


YATAGHAN (Turkish), a curved flat 
sword without a guard, used by the 
Albanians and Montenegrins. A dasger- 


shaped two-edged sword of this name 


was formerly carried by the Jani- 
zaries. 


A, 


ZERO, ABSOLOTE, in Thermometry. 
Tt has been found by experiment that at- 
mospheric air, at constant pressure, ex- 
pands 1-491 of its volume for each degree 
of Fahrenheit (1-273 for each degree 
Centigrade). Consequently, if the tem- 
ees of a given maas of air at 32° F. 
0 


0 


r 0° UO.) could be lowered to —459° F. 
or — 273° C.), the given mass of air would 
reduced to a mathematical point. 
This temperature has received the name 
of the absolute zero of temperature, and 
when other temperatures are reckoned 
from it, they are termed absolute tem- 
peratures. 

ZITHER, (cithara: Lat.}, a musical 
instrument, mtr wa Peri & guitar, 
with from twenty to y strings, and 
from four to six wires, on which the 


melody is played by the finger, whilst 
the ers serve for an accom ment 
pisyed by the other hand. It had its 


Ovigin in the Bavarian Highlands. 


ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY, the 
study of tho distribution of animals over 
the globe and of the causes of that dis- 
tribution. Such study involves inquiries, 
not only as to the range in space of thy 
different existing species of animals, but 
also as to the information afforded hy 
the fossil remains of animals inhabiting 
a region at an epoch immediately pre- 
ceding the present—as to the condMions 
aud changes of the earth's surface so far 
us they bear upon the question of animal 
distribution—as tothe means of dispersal 
and migration of animals, &c. uch 
light bas been thrown upon the subject 
by the doctrine of evolution, which has 
at the same time stimulated and assisted 
inquiry. Dr, Sclater has mapped out the 
world into seven great regions, confining 
himself to mammals, birds, reptiles, ba- 
trachians, and tishes dwelling in lakes and 
rivers :—1. Palwarctic ion. 2. Ethio- 
pian Region. 


2a. Lemurian Sub-region. 














ne ones 


v Indian Re - fas Fen oe ta: 
rotogres. ef. Neotropic on. . 
Antiliean Sub-region—Dendrogea. 6. 


Australian Region —Antarctogea. 7. 
Pacific Region—Ornithogas. He has 
subdivided these regions into several sub- 
regions. Thus, the Palsarctic Region 
ia portioned into seven :—~—1, The Cis- 
Atlantean Sub-region, embracing all that 
part of the Palearctic Region lying south 
of the Mediterranean Sea. la. The At- 
Jantio Islands. 2. The European Sub- 
region. 3. The Aiberian Sub-region, 
embracing the whole of Northern Asia. 
4. The Mantchurian Sub-region, contain- 
ing Northern China and the adjoining 
part of Mongolia. 6. The Japanese 
Sub-region, embracing the Japanese 
Islands. 6. The Tartarian Sub-region, 
containing the great desert region of 
Central Asia. The Persian Sub- 
region, embracing Persia, Asia Minor, 


and Syria. The Ethiopian HKegion is 
divided into:—1l. Western pee es 
. Bouth- 


the Sener to the Congo. 
Western Africa, or Angola and Benguela. 
3. South Africa. 4. South-Eastern Africa, 
from the Portuguese possessions to the 
Somali coast. 5. North-Eastern Africa, 
including Gan boats Nubia, and Egypt. 


6. Arabia. he Indian Region is sub- 
divided into :—1. British India. 2. Cen- 
tral and Southern China. Burmah, 


Siam, and Cochin-China. 4. The Malay 
Peninsula, 4a. Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 5, East Indian Islands. 6. 
Philippine Archipelago. The Neotropical 
Region, the richest in anima) life of any 
of the principal divisions of the globe, is 
xortioned into:—1. Central American 
sub-region, from Southern Mexico to 
Panama. 2. Andean or Columbian Sub- 
region. 3. Amazonian Sub-region, em- 
bracing the watershed of the Orinoco 
and Amazons, up to the hills and in- 
cluding the highlands of Guiana. 4. The 
South Brazilian Sub-region. 5. The 
Patagonian Sub-region 6. The Gala- 
pagos. Of the Australian Region, the 
subdivisions are:—1. Australia and 
Tasmania. 2. Papua and the Papuan 
Islands. 3. The Solomon Islands. In 
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the Pacific Region, where there are no 
mammals except bats, birds being the 
chief form of vertebrate life, there are 
only three subdivisions :—1l. New Zea- 
and, 


2. Polynesia. 3. The Sandwich 
Islands. On this subject, Mr. A. RB. 
Wallace’s work on ‘The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals’ should be con- 
sulted. ‘There is nothing,’ he says, ‘that 
e atudy of geology teaches us that is 
more certain or more impressive than the 
extreme instahility of the earth's surface. 
Everywhere beneath our feet we find 
proofs that what is land has been sea, 
and where oceans now spread has once 
been land; and that this change from 
sca to land and from land to sea has 
taken place not once or twice only, but 
again and ae during countless ages of 
past time. Now the study of the distri- 
suution of animal life upon the present 
surface of the earth causes us to look 
upon this constant interchange of land 
and sea, and this making and unmaking 
of continents, this elevation and disap- 
pearance of islands, as a potent reality, 
which has always and everywhere been 
in progress, and has been the main 
agent in determining the manner in 
which living things are now grouped 
and , Scattered over the earth's sur- 


ace. 

ZOOSPORES (zoos, living ; spora, seed : 
Gr.), minute bodies which issue from the 
cells of many species of ALGZ without 
any previous process of fertilisation, and 
after moving awhile through the water 
by means of ciliz, settle down to ger- 
minate and produce a form resembling 
the parent plant. The difference between 
& zoospore and a spermatozoid is that the 
former, when separated from the parent 
becomes encysted and at once develo 
into a new individual. 

ZOUAVES, originally the name of the 
warlike inhabitants of Zuaua in Algeria; 
then the bodyguards of the Beys; lastly, 
French infantry troops, dressed in the 
Turkish fashion, with turbans, loose 
jackets, and baggy trousers. The native 
Algerian troops, in similar uniform, are 
styled Turcos. 
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